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ERRATA Co P i 


On Page 1270—Column 1—para. 4—4th line—for 48 hours read 48 weeks. 
Table F-la—June, 1951—under Col. Food—for 151.8 read 115.8 (for months of January, 
February, March and April, 1953). 
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INDEX 


Abbott, Hon. Douglas C., Minister of Fi- 
nance: 
says definition of “dumping” in Customs 
Act may require revision, 1603. 


Absenteeism: 


Canada— 
absenteeism amongst older workers lower, 
188. 
re accident frequency of the older worker, 
208. 


Czechoslovakia— 
enactment of new forced labour laws, 1136. 


Accident Insurance: 


Canada— 
accident insurance plans for office workers 
in manufacturing (1949-53), 1667. 
group sickness and accident insurance plans 
in manufacturing industry (in 1949, 
1950, 1951 and 1953), 1531, 1532. 


Accidents: 


industrial health and safety session at con- 
vention of International Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials, 
1045. 


Canada— 

fatalities during first quarter of 1953, 1301, 
1404; during second quarter, 1609. 

industrial fatalities during 1952, 863, 960; 
during 8rd quarter of 1952, 49, 170; 
4th quarter, 674, 791. 

accident prevention facilities in manu- 
facturing establishments, 569. 

The Sloan Report—results of inquiry into 
administration of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in British Columbia, 
552-69; 676-86. 

conference on uniformity of job accident 
statistics, 516. 

re accident frequency of the older worker, 
208. 

compensable accidents among federal em- 
ployees—Minister of Labour urges 
government workers to avoid acci- 
dents, 571. 

claims for compensation under Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act 
(1952-53), 1130. 

employees’ compensation claims in 1951- 
52—report of Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch, Department of Labour, 
370. 


94375—1} 


Accidents—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
workmen’s compensation paid to Canadian 
workers in 1952, 1427. 
conference proceedings of I.A.P.A. of 
Ontario, 663. 
equal labour representation on accident 
prevention boards requested by C.C. 
of L., 1456. 


The Sloan Report—results of inquiry 
into administration of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 552-69; 676-86; 
full benefits of piovincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act extended to civil 
defence workers, 1115; decline in fatal 
accidents in metal mining industry, 
L733: 


: 1953 amendments to 
Compensation Act, 1033. 





Bice 


Workmen’s 


: 1953 amendments to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1033. 


1.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1033, 1803. 

: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1033, 1804. 


: amendments to Workmens’ Compen- 
sation Act, 1033; amendment to Act 
re aerial-testing or flying by aeroplane 
manufacturer, 1186; accidents reported 
in 1950-1951, 435, 521; conference pro- 
ceedings of J.A.P.A., 663; increase in 
claims for workmen’s compensation in 
1952 noted in annual report of I.A.P.A., 
985. 


P.E.I.: 1953 amendments to 
Compensation Act, 1083. 








Workmen’s 


Que.: number of claims for workmen’s com- 
pensation filed in 1951 and 1952, 370, 
985; holding that employer was not 
negligent, Superior Court dismisses 
action of injured worker for damages, 
110; survey of working conditions of 
young workers made by Jewnesse 
Ouvriere Catholique, 230, 294. 


Sask.: 1953 amendments to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1033; application of 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act to members of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers), 117; amendments _ to 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act, 361, 1647. 


IV INDEX 





Accidents—Con. 

N.W.T.: revised regulations under Mining 
Safety Ordinance, 890; revised regu- 
lations under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Ordinance, 887. 

United Kingdom— 

accidents do not increase with age— 
report of National Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Employment of Older 
Men and Women, 188. 

mid-century report of Chief Factory In- 
spector compares working conditions 
in factories in 1951 with those of 
1901, 1304. 

job fatalities in 1952, 1298. 

fatal accidents to seamen in 1952, 1293. 


US.A— 
work injuries in industry in 1952, 986, 
1293; el:2632 
See also Legal Decisions; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Adult Education: 
United K:ingdom— 
50th anniversary of Workers’ Educational 
Association, 1470. 


Advocates: 
B.C.— 
appointment of advocates requested by 
B.C. District. Council’ of “W.A. in 
submission to Chief Justice Sloan, 
685. 


Age for Employment: 
See Minimum Age for Employment. 


Age Groups: 
Us. A — 


one in every twelve persons aged over 65— 
Bureau of the Census, 30. 


Age Limit: 
Canada — 
extracts from Hansard re employment age 
limi 32. 
US.A— 


re age limit for office workers in manu- 
facturing industries, 39. 


Agreements: 

United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 528. 

U.S.W.A. consider 1954 contract demands 
at policy conference, 1598. 





Agreements—C on. 
Canada— 
monthly summary of collective agreements 
and wage schedules—91, 275, 425, 576, 
722, 8#@, 1025, 1160, 1322, 1498, 1631, 
1792. 


monthly summary of agreements under 
Collective Agreement Act (Quebec)— 
96, 281, 431, 580, 727, 884, 1030, 1165, 
1326; 15029 1635,217972 


summary of collective agreements under 
Industrial Standard Acts—Nova Scotia, 
99, 433; New Brunswick, 99, 434, 1168; 
Ontario, 99, 4384, 730, 1168, 1506; 
Saskatchewan, 100, 1507; Alberta, 100, 
(ole 11699 1507. 

provisions of settlement reached between 
major railways and 17 non-operating 
railway unions, 19. 

terms of settlement reached between 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and Canada’s railways, 187. 

strike of merchant seamen ends—provi- 
sions of agreement reached between 
SI.U. and Shipping Federation of 
Canada (AF. of Gy, — “Ty and’ 173). 
er lood 

collective agreements in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries—provisions of 
labour-management agreements in 
effect in 1952, 221. 

guaranteed wage and employment plans 
in collective agreements, 1269—in 
manufacturing industry, 1269, 1270; 
in non-manufacturing industries, 1269, 
L2G1% 

number of white-collar workers in manu- 
facturing industries covered by col- 
lective agreements, 33. 

seniority provisions in collective agree- 
ments in manufacturing, 390. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1951, by industry, affilia- 
tion and province, 1294. 

agreements for co-ordination of rehabili- 
tation services for disabled persons 
signed by federal government and 
governments of Saskatchewan, New 
Brunswick and Manitoba, 1596. 

re collective agreements and older workers, 
IHD 

wage changes during 1952, in collective 
agreements, 218, 548. 

provisions of collective agreement between 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal department 
store, and National Syndicate of 
Trade Employees (C.C.C.L.), 1140. 

U.M.W. to vote third time on no-increase 
contract—other recommendations of 
union’s policy committee, 1602. 


INDEX Vv 


Agreements—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

vocational training agreements—report of 
semi-annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 398. 

renewal of Vocational Training Agree- 
ment, 1752. 

revision of Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement, 399, 1749. 

re Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments, 48. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re union 
security, 1469. 

T. and L.C. support of cumulative sick 
leave plans in collective agreements, 
1291. 


Alta.: new sections under Fire Departments 
Platoon Act provide for collective 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration 
of disputes, 1799; provisions of Police 
Act, 1800. 


B.C.: provisions of first long-term contract 
in logging industry signed between 
I.W.A. and Western Plywoods (Cari- 
boo) Limited, 814; Supreme Court 
finds that collective agreement entitled 
machinists’ union to perform certain 
drilling, 1516; 5-day, 40-hour week and 
wage increase provided in agreement 
between Vancouver General Hospital 
and Local 180, Hospital Employees 
Federal Union (T. and L.C.), 54. 


Man.: agreement for co-ordination of re- 
habilitation services for disabled per- 
sons signed by federal government and 
government of Manitoba, 1596; 
blanket collective agreement covering 
11 local unions signed between Winni- 
peg Building Trades Council and Win- 
nipeg Builders’ Exchange, 811. 


N.B.: agreement for co-ordination of rehabi- 
litation services for disabled persons 
signed by federal government and 
government of New Brunswick, 1596; 
first collective agreement between 
government department and I.B.E.W., 
signed, 371. 


Ont.: High Court of Justice finds Arbitra- 
tion Act applicable to clause in agree- 
ment between engineers and City of 
Hamilton, 441. 


Que.: provisions of collective agreement 
between Dupuis Freres, Montreal de- 
partment store, and National Syndi- 
cate of Trade Employees (C.C.C.L.), 
1140; Arbitration Board finds  pro- 
posed agreement between clothing 
factory and union “one that the em- 
ployer can properly sign” and criticizes 
firrs for move to bar union, 518; 





Agreements—C on. . 


Que—Con. 
agreement reached between Montreal 
civic administration and employees 
(white-collar, policemen and firemen), 
1597; number of collective agreements 
received by Labour Relations Board 
as at March 31, 1952, 310; recommen- 
dation of C.C.C.L. re union security, 
1469. 

Sask.: agreement for co-ordination of re- 
habilitation services for disabled per- 
sons signed by federal government 
and government of Saskatchewan, 
1596; amended provisions of Trade 
Union Act, 1648; industrial standard 
schedules in beauty culture, electrical 
industry, carpentry and baking indus- 
try, amended, 691. 

Australia— 

United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 


United Kingdom— 

United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 

Ltaly— 

two democratic labour groups sign agree- 
ment to collaborate against com- 
munism, 521. 

Puerto Rico— 

re-organizead company must carry out 
pension provisions of collective agree- 
ment, 238. 

Sweden— 

agreement signed between trade unions 
and industry provide wage provisions 
in last year’s contract continue in 
force for steel workers in 1953, 364. 

U.S.A.— 

solutions re problem of converting escala- 
tor agreements to new consumer price 
index, 809. 

242 railroads sign union shop agreement, 
be 

six major railroads sign union shop agree- 
ments with non-operating rail unions, 
187. 

union shop and check-off agreement signed 
between several railroads and 17 co- 
operating railway labour organizations 
in Eastern States, 19. 

average time required by N.L.R.B. to 
settle a case, 1519. 

percentage of union contracts containing 
union security clauses, 993. 

unions urged to make long-term contracts 


as bar to representation vote, by 
decision of N.L.R.B., 372. 


vI INDEX 





Agreements—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

A.F. of L. — C.1.0. leaders sign no-raiding 
pact, 990. 

mutual assistance pact signed by Inter- 
national Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
(A.F. of L) and Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America (A.F. of L.), 1597. 

four-year-no-raiding pact renewed between 
U.A.W. and J.A.M., 989. 

wage reduction for employees of Inter- 
national Harvester Company, in 
accordance with escalator clauses, 809. 

revision of U.A.W.’s escalator contracts 
accepted by General Motors Corpora- 
tion and Ford Motor Company, 809. 

year’s holiday with pay after 10 years’ 
service provided in agreement signed 
between Local 1031, I.B.E.W. and 
Hedco Manufacturing Company, 988. 

birthdays of truck drivers paid holidays 


in Boston under provisions of new . 


contract, 1474. 

joint action in wage negotiations and 
organizing campaigns by Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(A.F. of L.) and United Packinghouse 
Workers (C.1.0.), 1119. 

guaranteed wage provisions of contract 
negotiated by International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters for Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Company, and Brown Shoe 
Company, 659. 

contract changes between U.A.W. and 
Chrysler Corporation, 809. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Communicat ion— 
telephones, Province of Alberta, 1794, 1795. 
Construction— 

bricklayers, Calgary, 1633; Edmonton, 882; 
Ottawa, 1506; Sydney, 433; Vancou- 
ver, 1163. 

building trades, Hull district, 1032; 
Joliette, 596, 1167; Montreal, 482, 582, 
728, 886, 1326, 1636; Montreal district, 
1504; Quebec, 1168; Quebec district, 
433, 1032, 1827; Rimouski, 1328; St: 
Hyacinthe, 728, 1636; St. Jean and 
Iberville, 1504; St-Jérdme, 911, 1327; 
Sherbrooke, 911; Trois-Riviéres, 729, 
1505; Trois-Riviéres district, 1636. 

carpenters, Belleville, 730; Fredericton, 
1162; Guelph, 1163; Moose Jaw, 1507; 
Niagara Falls, 434; Nova Scotia, 1323; 
Ottawa, 1500, 1507; Saint John, N.B., 
99, 434; Swift Current, 100, 1507; 
Sydney, 99; Toronto, 1500. 

electrical workers, Cornwall, 99; London, 
434. 


Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—C'on. 


Constructton—Con. 

electricians, Ottawa, 1507; St. John’s, Nfld., 
1162) *Sarniay® 731 eDorontoe, 1500; 
(inside wiremen), Vancouver, 882; 
Welland, 1506. 

labourers, Halifax, 1794; Vancouver, 1164. 

lathers, Ottawa, 1168. 

painters, Calgary, 1169; Kingston, 434; 
Saint John, N.B., 99, 484; Saskatoon, 
1323; Sault-Ste-Marie, 1169; Toronto, 
1506. 

painters and decorators, Hamilton, 1168. 

plasterers, Edmonton, 1027; Sydney, 434. 

plumbers, Kingston, 1168; Moncton, 99, 
1168; Fredericton, 881; Ottawa, 100; 
Toronto, 1633; Welland, 731. 

plumbers and roofers, Trois-Rivieéres, 1044, 


1798. 

roads, Province of British Columbia, 276, 
120. 

sheet metal workers, Ottawa, 100; Windsor, 
tol 

structural iron industry, Province of 
Quebec, 886. 


structural iron industry (erectors), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 1327, 1505. 


Fishing— 
whaling, West Coast, 879. 


Logging— 
logging, British Columbia Coastal Region, 
16315 


Manufacturing— 

aircraft, Toronto, 724. 

aluminum products, Isle-Maligne, Que., 
1162. 

automobiles, Windsor, 92, 93, 1794. 

bakeries, Calgary, 1793. 

bakery products, Calgary, 731; Quebec 
district, 281, 1502; Trois-Riviéres and 
district, 13826; Winnipeg, 880. 

bakery salesmen, Calgary, 731. 

bookbinders, Montreal, 1026. 

building materials industry, Province of 
Quebec, 283, 582, 728, 886. 

business machines, Toronto, 1793. 

canned fruits and vegetables, Vancouver, 
880. 

chemical products, Beauharnois, P.Q., 95. 

clothing, Toronto, 91. 

corrugated paper box industry, Province 
of Quebec, 432. 

cotton textiles, St-Hyacinthe, 1793. 

dress manufacturing industry, Province of 
Quebec, 1503. 

embroidery and other fashion accessories, 
Montreal, 426. 

explosives and fertilizers, McMasterville, 
P.Q., 881. 
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Agreements—C on. 
Manufacturing—Con. 


Agreements—Con. 
Manufacturing—Con. 


farm machinery, Brantford, 578. 

fashion accessories industry, Montreal, 885. 

fine grade paper, Ontario and Quebec, 577, 
1025. 

fish processing, Lunenburg, 425. 

food products manufacturing and whole- 
sale food trade, Quebec district, 281, 
1797. 

fruit and vegetable packing, British 
Columbia, 1792. 

furniture, Toronto, 92. 

garage employees, Sherbrooke, 1503. 

garages, Antigonish, 1026; Victoria, 1026. 

garages and service stations, Edmonton, 
101; Montreal, 1166; Rimouski, 97. 

glass processing industry, Quebec, 1167. 

grain mill products, Moose Jaw, 1631. 

handbags, Toronto, 881. 

hats and caps, Quebec and Ontario, 1025. 

knitting machine needles, Bedford, 1027. 

ladies’ cloak and suit industry, Province 
of Quebec, 97, 1326. 

meat packing, Charlottetown, Montreal, 
Hull, Toronto, Peterborough, Winni- 
peg, Edmonton, and Vancouver, 275, 
1792. 

men’s and boys’ clothing industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 283, 431, 1031. 

men’s and boys’ shirt manufacturing 
industry, Province of Quebec, 97, 581. 

metal products, Montreal, 723, 1161; 
Oshawa, 93, 1500; Toronto, 94, 1160; 
Toronto and St. Catharines, 427. 

metal smelting and refining, Trail, 94. 

metal trades, Quebec district, 1032, 1504. 

millinery industry, Province of Quebec, 
431. 

oil refining, Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon 
and Rosetown, 1322; Vancouver, 95. 

ornamental iron and bronze workers, 
Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Sher- 
brooke, 728; Montreal, Trois-Rivieres 
and Sherbrooke districts, 886. 

paper box industry (uncorrugated paper), 
District of Quebec, 1166. 

paper products, Toronto, 1322; Vancouver, 
fons 

plumbers and sheet metal workers, Moose 
Jaw, 1633. 

porcelain insulators, Hamilton, 725. 

printing and publishing, Hamilton, 577; 
Ab ethers 

printing industry, Montreal, 97. 

printing pressmen, Montreal, 1025. 

printing trades, Montreal, 432, 728, 1031; 
Quebec district, 482, 885. 

pulp and paper, Kenogami and Riverbend, 
1632; Province of Ontario, 577. 


railway cars, Montreal, 578. 

rayon textiles, Cornwall, 426. 

retail fur industry, Montreal, 1165. 

rubber products, Granby, 1632; Hamilton, 
722; Toronto, 576. 

sheet metal manufacturing, Montreal, 1326, 
1503. 

sheet metal tools, Hamilton, 1161. 

shipbuilding, Montreal, 275. 

shipbuilding and repairing, Lauzon, P.Q., 
ADT, 

shipping containers, Toronto, 1499. 

shoes, Quebec, P.Q., 425. 

steel, Sydney, 578. 

tannery employees, Province of Quebec, 
885. 

textile products, Ajax, 1498. 

textiles, Marysville and Milltown, N.B., 
Cornwall and Hamilton, Ontario, 275. 

uncorrugated paper box industry, District 
of Quebec, 1798; Province of Quebec, 
581. 

veneer and plywood, Mattawa, 1499. 

whale processing, Coal Harbour, B.C., 879. 

wholesale food trade, Quebee district, 293. 

wood products, British Columbia Coastal 
Region, 1632; Sydney, 1632; Vancou- 
ver and New Westminster, 1793. 


Mining— 


asbestos mining, Matheson, Ontario, 1160. 

building materials industry, Province of 
Quebec, 281, 580, 728, 884. 

coal mining, Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia, 1631. 

fluorspar, St. Lawrence, Nfid., 425. 

iron mining, Steep Rock Lake, Ontario, 
1498. 

metal mining, Falconbridge, 576; Kimber- 
ley and Chapman Camp, B.C., 91. 


Public Utihty Operation— 


electric light and power, Charlottetown, 
883. 


Service— 


building service, Montreal, 1028. 

fire fighters, Hamilton, 1501; Vancouver, 
1634. 

hospital and charitable institution em- 
ployees, Sherbrooke, 98. 

hospital employees, Vancouver, 726. 

hotels, New Westminster, 1635; Toronto, 
883: Vancouver, 1634. 

laundering, drycleaning and dyeing, Mont- 
real, 579. 

laundry, Sydney, 279. 

municipal employees, Hamilton, 1501; 
Moose Jaw, 1796; Trail, B.C., 1324. 

municipal government, Lethbridge, 1029. 

public administration, Province of Saskat- 
chewan, 280. 
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Agreements—C on. 
Service—Con. 
schools (teachers), Montreal, 1029. 
scientific services, Chalk River, 1325. 
tavern employees, Quebec, 1506. 


Trade— 

dairy, Calgary, 579, 1507. 

department store, Montreal, 1795. 

food products manufacturing and wholc- 
sale food trade, Quebec, 1798. 

hardware, paint and building materials 
stores, Quebec, 1505. 

hospital nurses, Vancouver, 727. 

retail food stores, Quebee district, 288, 
1798. 

retail stores, Bell Island, Nfld., 726. 


Transportation, storage, communication— 
grain elevators, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 1324. 


Transportation and Public Utilittes— 
checkers (ocean navigation),.Quebec, 1167. 
freight handlers (longshoremen) (inland 
and coastal navigation), Montreal, 
1167. 

longshore work, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, 1634. 

longshoremen, Vancouver, 1164. 

longshoremen (ocean navigation), Quebec, 
1167. 

longshoremen, checkers and coopers (ocean 
and inland navigation), Sorel, 98. 

truck drivers, Montreal, 98; Province of 
Ontario, 1323; Province of Quebec, 95; 
Quebec, 1798. 

truck transportation, Vancouver and New 
Westminster, 883. 

urban and _~ suburban transportation, 
Ottawa, 1028; Toronto, 277, 278, 279. 

urban and suburban transportation and gas 
and electricity supply, Winnipeg, 428, 
430. 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act: 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees, 54. 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), Canadian National Steam- 
ships, Union Steamships Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1316. 

The Brookland Company Limited (Radio 
Station CHEX, Peterborough), and 
employees, 1770. 

The Brookland Company Limited (Radio 
Station CKWS, Kingston), and em- 
ployees, 1770. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 1629. 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 


Under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act 
—Con. 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Colonial 
Steamships, Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Upper Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited, and employees, 1770. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
employees (editorial), 1475. 

Canadian National Newfoundland Steam- 
ship Service (C.N.R.), and employees, 
1629. 


Canadian National Railways and employees 
(Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax), 1628. 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, Cen- 
tral and Western Regions), and em- 
plovees, 606. 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service), 1629. 

Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, and Ontario Northland Railway, 
and various railway labour organiza- 
tions, 240. 

Canadian National Steamships, Canadian 
National Railways (Barge and Ferry 
Service, Port Mann, Barge and Ferry 
Service, Okanagan Lake), Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Union Steamships 
Limited, Frank Waterhouse and Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, and em- 
ployees, 1314. 

Canadian National Steamships, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Canadian WNa- 
tional Railways (B:C. Coast and B.C. 
Lakes Barge and Ferry Service), 
Union Steamships Limited, Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
1314. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Cor- 
poration, and employees, 1156. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service), 

and employees, 54. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (dining, cafe and_ buffet 
car employees), 606. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Hast- 
ern, Prairie and Pacific Regions), and 
emplovees, 606. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
Canadian National Railways, and em- 
ployees, 420. 
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Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act 
—Con. 

Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Kmpire Stevedoring Company Limit- 
ed, Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancou- 
ver) Limited, and Victoria and Van- 
couver Stevedoring Company Limit- 
ed, and employees, 420. 

Colonial Steamships Limited, Port 
bourne, and employees, 1770. 

Colonial Steamships, Limited, N. M. Pater- 
son and Sons, Limited, Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees, 1629. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, and 
employees, 699. 


Cole 


Keystone Transports Limited, and em- 
ployees, 874. 
McCabe Grain Company Limited (Seed 


Plant), St. Boniface, and employees, 
1770. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and em- 
ployees, 1629. 


Newfoundland Coal Company, and 
employees, 1022. 
Newfoundland Employers’ Association 


Limited (General Cargo), St. John’s, 
and employees, 1022. 

Northern Telephone Company, Limited, 
New Liskeard, and employees, 1770. 

Northland Navigation Company Limited, 
and Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, 420. 

Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, (C.N.R.), and 
employees, 1628. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, and em- 
ployees, 420. 

N. M. Paterson and Sons, Limited, Colonial 
Steamships, Limited, and Upper Lakes 


and St. Lawrence ‘Transportation 
Company, Limited, and employees, 
1629. 


Purity Flour Mills Limited, Calgary, and 
employees, 1156. 

Quebec Central Transportation Company, 
Sherbrooke, and employees, 1315. 


Railway Association of Canada, and em- 
ployees, 606. 


Railway Express Agency, Inc., and em- 


ployees, 1156. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saska- 
toon, and employees, 1023. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and Northland Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
420. 
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Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act 
—Con, 

Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company 


Limited, J. C. A. Turcotte, and em- 
plovees, 1629. 

J.C. A. Turcotte, Sorel Dock and Stevedor- 
ing Company Limited, and employees, 


1629. 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Colonial 


Steamships, Limited, and N. M. Pater- 
son and Sons, Limited, and employees, 
1629. 

Vancouver Barge Transportation 
and employees, 420. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, and 
employees, 699. 


Limited, 


Agricultural Implements: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re establishment of Farm Imple- 
ment Council to aid unemployment in 
farm implement industry, 1444. 


Agriculture: 

ratification of I.L.0. Holidays with Pay 
Convention, respecting agriculture in 
New Zealand, 1625. 

I.L.O. Convention providing annual paid 
holiday for agricultural workers, 
ratified by Sweden, 1625. 

Canada— 

tenth annual Federal-Provincial 
Labour Conference (1952), 48. 

plan to overcome slump in production of 
farm machinery submitted by steel 
and auto workers, to federal govern- 
ment, 17. 

extension of unemployment insurance 
coverage to some types of farm 
workers urged by National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 22. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950, and 1951, 
1294, 1296. 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in agriculture in 1941 
and 1951 as reported in DB. of S. 
1951 Census bulletin, 28. 

Ont.: N.E.S. recruitment of workers from 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces to aid 
in general farm work, haymaking and 
harvesting, 992. 

New Zealand— 

ratification of I.L.O. Holidays with Pay 
Convention, 1625. 

Sweden— 

I.L.O. convention providing annual paid 
holiday for agricultural workers rati- 
fied by Sweden, 1625. 


Farm 
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Agriculture, Department of: 


annual report on co-operatives, prepared 
by Economics Branch, 1604. 


Aid: 
See Colombo Plan; Student Aid. 


Air Line Pilots’ Association: 


death of David L. Behncke, founder and 
first president, 657. 


Aircraft Industry: 
Canada— 

specialized training program for “trade 
improvement” in aircraft industry by 
C.V.T. and Northwest Industries, 
Limited, Edmonton, 816. 

program for expanded aircraft production 
—report on industrial expansion, 1948- 
1952, in the transportation industry, 
ples 

plant expansion and employment oppor- 
tunities in 1952, 15. 


Alta.: specialized training program for “trade 
improvement” in aircraft industry, by 
C.V.T. and Northwest Industries, 
Limited, Edmonton, 816. 


Ont.: effects of plant expansion on employ- 
ment, 1948-53, 1005. 


Alberta: 
See various subject headings. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.): 
annual convention, 1006. 


Allowances: 
Alta — 
amended regulations under Supplemen- 
tary Allowances Act re recipients of 
old age security pension, blind per- 
sons’ allowance or old age assistance 
allowance, 442. 


Man.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act re children and orphans, 


1034. 


N.S.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act re children, orphans and 
dependents, 1034. 

Ont.: amended provisions of Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, 1646; amendments to 
Workmen’s Compensation Act re pay- 
ment of benefits to widow and children 
of deceased workman, 1639. 

See also Blind Persons; Handicapped Per- 
sons; Pensions; Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen (A.F. of L): 
US A— 
joint action in wage negotiations and 
organizing campaigns by Meat Cutters 
and United Packinghouse Workers 
(CLO: ) en 19: 


American Federation of Labour: 


72nd annual convention, 1617. 

trade union membership, 817, 1257; mem- 
bership in 1951, 404. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1951, by affiliation, 
1295. 

revision of organizing machinery, 1119. 

expulsion of International Longshoremen’s 
Association from the Federation, 1617. 

suspension of International Longshoremen’s 
Association by A.F. of L., 1267. 

establishment of International Longshore- 
men’s Association (A.F. of L), 1618. 

application of certain longshoremen for 
charter for new union to be known as 
American Federation of Longshore- 


men, 1267. 
urges all affiliates to seek wage increases, 
362. 


no-raiding pact between A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0., 660, 990, 1424, 1617. 

no-raiding pact signed by International 
Association of Machinists (A.F. of 
L.) and United Rubber Workers 
(COR 59: 

AF. of L. to settle for amendment rather 
than repeal of Taft-Hartley Act, 30. 

recommendations of executive council at 
conference, 1258. 

re secession of United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters from A.F. of L., 1258. 

joint action in wage negotiations and 
organizing campaigns by Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(A.F. of L.) and United Packing- 
house Workers (C.1.O.), 1119. 

locals of United Brewery Workers of 
America (C.1.0.) join brewery divi- 
sion of International Brotherhood of 
Teamsterse (ACHP ot vIz), 1120; 

representation elections during 1952— 
annual report of N.L.R.B., 1159. 

number of members of C.I.0. textile unions 
transferred to A.F. of L. United 
Textile Workers of America, 24. 

two Canadian officials of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (A.F. of 
L.), dismissed, 1118. 

top positions in U.S. Department of 
Labour held by A.F. of L. officials, 
PLL: 
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American Federation of Labour—Con. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America return to A.F. of 
Ty 425: 

extracts from address of Toney Gallo as 
fraternal delegate to 68th convention 
Ol vand AC. 1287, 

death of Mrs. Gertrude Gompers, widow 
of founder of A.F. of L., 1266. 

United Textile Workers of America (A.F. 
of L. — T. and L.C.) defeated. by 
C.1.O. rival, Textile Workers’ Union 
of America (C.C. of L. — C.1L.Q.), in 
two Ontario, Canada, plants, 369. 


American Federation of Musicians: 


James C. Petrillo re-elected president, 993. 


American Federation of Technical Engineers: 


affiliates with T. and L.C., 1604. 


American Radio Association (C.1.O.): 


jurisdiction over radio and electronic com- 
munications on certain ships won by 
Association, 1607. 


Anniversaries: 
Canada— 

two Toronto locals mark 50th anniversary, 
1267: 
50th anniversary of Saint John Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
No. 36, 1335; and of Saint John Trades 
and Labour Council (T. and L.C.), 
370. 


N-B.: 


Ont.: 50th anniversary of Local 25, Fort 
William, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of 
America, 370. 

US.A— 


70th anniversary of Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, 1428. 


Annual Conventions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Annual Holidays: 
See Holidays; Vacations with Pay. 


Annual Reports: 


Canada— 
annual report of Federal Department of 
Labour (1952), 19. 
N.B.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1952), 1011. 
Ont.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 435. 
Sask.: annual report of Department of 


Labour for 1951, 690. 
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Annual Reports—Con. 
USA— 


annual report of Department of Labour, 
1604. 


Annual Wage: 
See Guaranteed Wage; Wages. 


Annuities: 
Canada— 


extracts from Hansard 
Annuities Act, 389. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 535, 1291. 


re Government 


Anti-Disecrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 
registration of apprentices in designated 
trades compulsory in Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia, 
26. 


apprenticeship clause in collective agree- 
ments in manufacturing industries in 
1952, 224. 


need for skilled workers 
industry, stressed, 1259. 


C.M.A. warns industry to train personnel 
now to assure adequate supply of 
skilled labour, 816. 

Government to continue training program 
for student draftsmen, 368. 

lack of skilled labour acute—apprenticeship 
training urged by C.P.R. officer, 1423. 

R.T.B. seeks federal aid for apprentice- 
ship, 547. 


manpower problems in an_ expanding 
economy—discussion by Manpower 
Problems panel at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 1002. 


greater emphasis on apprenticeship urged 
by Presidents of T. and L.C. and 
C.M.A., 1423: 


need for more Canadian apprentices 
stressed by Ontario provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour official, 988. 

illustration of Department of Labour 
exhibit shown at Canadian fairs and 
exhibitions during 1953, 986-87. 

apprenticeship plan devised by skilled 
trades council of the United Automo- 
bile Workers, 519. 

bricklayers’ apprentices to demonstrate 
skill in competition at C.N.E., 816. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1290. 


in Canadian 
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Apprenticeship—C on 


Canada—Con. 

Apprenticeship Traiming Advisory Com- 
mittee—38rd meeting, 865; report on 
inquiry concerning compulsory legis- 
lation in various provinces, made to 
Committee by Training Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, 26; joint con- 
ference of Committee and provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship, 1608; 
recommends greater uniformity in 
apprentice training, 29. 

Vocational Training—progress report of 
Assistant Director, 1751; report of 
Supervisor of Trade Training, 1751; 
extension of Apprenticeship Agree- 
ment, Libls 41752) report or ssemi= 
annual conference of Council, 397, 399. 

Alta.: regulations under Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Act, 587; new regulations 
under Apprenticeship Act, 1654; weld- 
ing designated as trade under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 1348; compulsory regis- 
tration of apprentices in designated 
trades, 26. 

B.C.: compulsory registration of apprentices 
in designated trades, 27. 

Man.: amendments to Apprenticeship Act, 
1344; compulsory registration of 
apprentices in designated trades, 26. 

N.B.: apprenticeship legislation, 26; annual 
report of Department of Labour 
(1952), 1012. 

Nfid.: appointment of Director of Appren- 
ticeship, 368; Company trains workers 
before it opens—apprentice training 
program in co-operation with Cana- 
dian Vocational ‘Training Branch, 
‘federal Department of Labour, 368; 
members of Apprenticeship Board, 
named, 988. 

N.S.: new general regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 291. 

Ont.: compulsory registration of apprentices 
in designated trades, 26; support of 
employers in training apprentices 
urged by official of Department of 
Labour, 368; need for more Canadian 
apprentices stressed by provincial De- 
partment of Labour official, 988; plan 
permits students half day at work, 
half at school, 368; administration of 
Act in 1950-51, 437. 

Que.: establishment of Montreal Building 
Trades Apprenticeship Centre by 

me Jomt Montreal Committee of the 
Building Trades, 519; Apprenticeship 
Commission of the Printing Trades 
of the City of Montreal has 452 
apprentices—summary of annual re- 
port, 1424. 


Apprenticeship—Con. 


Sask.: apprenticeship legislation, 26; amend- 
ed regulations under Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
1816; change in membership of Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Board, 25; 
appointment of Director of Appren- 
ticeship Branch, Department of 
Labour, 1261; resolution adopted by 
Provincial Federation of Labour, 1756; 
annual report of Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Branch, De- 
partment of Labour (1951), 691. 

US.A— 

expansion of training programs urged at 
New York state Apprenticeship Con- 
ference, 1735. 


Arbitration: 


Canada — 

compulsory and binding arbitration in 
place of right to strike in disputes 
involving public health and _ safety, 
recommended by Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1426; criticism of T. and L. 
Coal 26. 

compulsory arbitration rather than right 
to strike, sought by National Federa- 
tion of Public Employees, 1263. 


Alta.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1036; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act 
providing compulsory arbitration in 
disputes involving firemen and police- 
men, 1035; new sections under Fire 
Departments Platoon Act provide for 
collective bargaining and compulsory 
arbitration of disputes, 1799; provi- 
sions of Police Act, 1800. 

B.C.: criticism of Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act by B.C. Trade 
Union Congress (T. and L.C.), 1616. 


N.B.: provisions of first collective agree- 
ment between government department 
and 1.B.H.W., 371. 


Ont.: High Court of Justice finds Arbitra- 
tion Act applicable to clause in agree- 
ment between engineers and City of 
Hamilton, 441; compulsory arbitra- 
tion opposed by vice-chairman of 
Labour Relations Board, 815. 

P.E.I.: new section re arbitration in dis- 
putes added to regulations under 
Trade Union Act, 1347. 


Que.: legislation enacted in 1958, 1035; 
Arbitration Board finds proposed 
agreement between clothing factory 
and union “one that the employer 
ean properly sign” and criticizes firm 
for move to bar union, 518; Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side . . . finds 
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Arbitration—C on. 
Que.—Con. 
check-off a “condition of employment” 
coming within jurisdiction of arbitra- 
tion board, 895; recommendations of 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
Sieg.) LOLO: 


Sask.: legislation enacted in 19538, 1036; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act 
providing compulsory arbitration in 
disputes involving firemen and police- 
men, 1035; amended provisions of 
City Act and Fire Departments Pla- 
toon Act re compulsory arbitration of 
disputes between firemen and _ police- 
men, 1648. 

United Kingdom— 

resolution adopted by T.U.C. rejects... 
wage restraint which interferes with 
freedom of collective bargaining and 
independent arbitration, 1622. 





India 
Government proposals for changes in 
industrial relations legislation studied 
by Indian Labour Conference, 739. 
See also Agreements; Conciliation; Indus- 
trial Disputes; Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 
Strikes and Lockouts. 


Armed Forces: 


Canada— 

availability of manpower for armed forces 
studied by National Advisory Council 
on Manpower, 22. 

trade training for armed services—report 
of semi-annual conference of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 397. 

progress report of Assistant Director of 
Vocational Training re civilian teach- 
ers for armed services, 1751; ve trade 
training, 1750. 


Arts and Crafts: 
Que.— 
arts and craft school opened at St. Johns, 
Quebec, 810. 


Asbestos: 
Canada— 
settlement of charges pending against 
Quebec asbestos strikers recommended 


by C.C.C.L., 1470. 


Asia: 
I.L.0.’s Third Asian Regional Conference, 
1624. 


Association of International Government 
Labour Officials: 
40th annual convention, 1045. 





Australia: 
new medical benefits program, 1122. | 
immigration quota reduced, 369. 


Automotive Industry: 
Canada— 
plan to overcome slump in production of 
farm machinery submitted by auto 
workers to federal government, 17. 
U.A.W. chiefs urge auto manufacturers to 
level off production in order to prevent 
unemployment, 810. 
Ont.: effects of plant expansion on employ- 
ment, 1948-53, 1005. 
US. A— 
guaranteed annual wage plan proposed by 
U.A.W., opposed by Ford Motor Com- 
pany spokesman, 1599. 
higher pensions granted in Ford—U.A.W. 
contract, 809. 
pension benefits paid by General Motors 
raised, 984. 
revision of U.A.W.’s escalator contracts 
accepted by General Motors Corpora- 
tion and Ford Motor Company, 809. 
wage increases sought by United Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.), 362. 
end of 14-year-old strike at 
Chevrolet Company, 1365. 
See also United Automobile Workers of 
America. 


Peterson 


Baby Bonus: 
See Family Allowances. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America (A.F. 
of 0.) 
mutual assistance pact signed with Inter- 
national Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
CAH oils) 15972 


Ballew, John A., United States Labour 
Attaché (Canada): 


appointment, 516. 


Barbers and Hairdressers: 
Nfld — 
amended provisions of Shops (Barbers’ and 

Hairdressers’) Closing Hour Act, St. 
John’s, 1803. 

Que.: validity of decree under Collective 
Agreement Act fixing minimum hair- 
dressing rates, upheld, 1808. ~ 


Baron, Sam, Canadian Director, United Tex- 
tile Workers of America: 
resignation, 365. 
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Beauty Culture: 


Alta.: regulations under Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Act, 587. 


Behncke, David L.: 
death of founder and first president of 
Air Line Pilots Association, 657. 


Belgium: 
results of survey on unemployment among 
older workers, 217. 
ratification of ILO Convention concerning 
migration for employment, ,1625. 
profit-sharing and joint management strike 
issues at machine shop plant, 688. 


Benefits: 
Canada— 


monthly tabular report on current unem- 
ployment insurance statistics, 5, 176, 
350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 1256, 1420, 
1594, 1730. 


workmen’s compensation paid to Canadian 
workers in 1952, 1427. 

new order under Department of Veterans 
Affairs Act re workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits, 442. 

Veterans Benefit Act (1951) extended, 1511. 

Veterans Benefit Regulations under Can- 
ada Veterans Benefit Act, 584. 

provisions of Public Service Superannua- 
tion Act, loli. 

amended provisions of Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, 1509, 1510. 

text of report of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee (1952-53), 





1819. 
holiday pay and severance pay—amend- 
ments to unemployment insurance 


benefit regulations, 1660. 


unemployment insurance benefit continues 
during illness, injury or quarantine— 
amended provisions of Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1116, 1509. 


amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act recommended by C.C.C.L., 1468. 


recommendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L. re unemployment 
insurance benefits, 361. 


amendment to Hospital Insurance 
Regulations under Act, 1343; recom- 
mendations of Chief Justice Sloan re 
increased benefits under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 567; full benefits 
of provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act extended to civil defence 
workers, 1115. 


Bw 





Benefits—Con. 


Ont.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act re payment of benefits to 
widow and children of deceased work- 
man, 1639. 


Sask.: amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
1647. 


Austraha— 
new medical benefits program, 1122. 
US A— 


payments for pensions and other welfare 
benefits by U.S. corporations, 1266. 

adequacy of unemployment insurance 
benefits studied, 1824. 

See also Fringe Benefits; Pensions; Work- 
men’s Compensation. 


Bengough, Perey R., President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 


presidential address at 68th annual con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1282. 

remarks at presentation of annual memor- 
andum to Cabinet, 531. 

New Year’s message, 1758. 

Labour Day message, 1126. 

remarks on 80th anniversary of T. and 
Gasol: 

receives honourary Doctor of Law degree 
from St. Francis Xavier University, 
993; from University of British Colum- 
bia, 1737. 

criticizes recommendations of Canadian 
Bar Association, 1426. 

on suspension of United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union, 1425. 

on dismissal of two Canadian officials 
from International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (A.F. of L.), 1118. 

urges greater emphasis on apprenticeship, 
1423. 

elected to executive board of Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (O.R.LT.), part of I.C.F.T.U,, 
188. 


Beverages: 


Canada— 
number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in food and beverage industry, 222. 


Bill of Rights: 


adoption recommended by C.C. of L., 538; 
recommendation of Political Action 
Committee, 361. 

enactment urged by T. and L.C., 1291. 

See also Civil Rights. 
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Bishop, Mariano, Executive Vice-President, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America: 
death of, 366. 


Bitan, Moshe, North American Representative 
of Histadrut: 
extracts from address at 68th convention 
of LD eand i.G. 1287. 


Blackburn, George G., Director of Informa- 
tion, Department of Labour: 
presents memorandum The Problem of the 
Older Worker, to National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 203. 


Blacksmiths: 
formation of International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers— 


amalgamation of boilermakers’ and 
blacksmiths’ unions in Canada and 
USA LLL: 


Bladen, Dr. V. M., University of Toronto: 
Canadian member of Guaranteed Wage 
Public Advisory Committee of U.A.W.., 
658. 


Blasting: 
Alta — 
revised regulations under Quarries Regu- 
lation Act, 1656. 


Blind Persons: 
Canada— 

number of persons receiving assistance 
under The Blind Persons Act as at— 
September 30, 1952, 25; December 31, 
1952, 370; March 31, 1953, 662; June 
30, 1953, 1261; September 30, 1953, 
1736. 

extracts from Hansard re 
blind pensions, 833. 

enrolment in schools for blind and deaf 
persons in 1950-51, 1429. 

C.C. of L. recommends increase in allow- 
ance and abolition of means test, 538. 


old age and 


Alta.: amended regulations under Supple- 
mentary Allowances Act, 442. 

Nfld.: new regulations under Blind Persons 
Allowances Act, 116; amendment to 
Act, 18038. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Social 
Aid Act, 116. 

N.W.T.: provisions of Old Age Assistance 


and Blind Persons Allowance Ordi- 


nance, 893. 

Yukon: provisions of Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons Allowance Ordi- 
nance, 894. 





Boilermakers: 
formation of International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers— 
amalgamation of boilermakers’ and 


blacksmiths’ unions in Canada and 
1 Ore ys eae a EES 


Boilers: 
Alta — 
administration of Boilers Act transferred 
to Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1039, 1343, 1802. 
B.C.: revised regulations under British 
Columbia Boiler Inspection Act, 1519. 
N.B.: inspections during 1952, 1012. 
Nfld.: amended regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 1038, 1347, 1803. 
Ont.: Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act, 1038, 
1184, 1642; boiler inspections in 1950- 


51,436: 
Sask.: new regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act covering safe 


handling of liquefied petroleum gas, 
1348; activities of Boilers, Factories 
and Elevators Branch, Department of 
Labour (1951), 692. 


N.W.T.: regulations (Canadian Regulations 
for Construction and Inspection of 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels) under 
Steam Boilers Ordinance (1951), 891. 


Yukon: amended provisions of Steam Boilers 
Ordinance, 894. 


Bonds: 
See Canada Savings Bonds. 


Bonus: 





Canada 

bonus plans included in provisions of col- 

lective agreements in manufacturing 
industries in 1952, 224. 


Bookbinders: 


See International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: 
Local No. 1, Saint John, N.B., names Hon. 
A. E. Skaling, Minister of Labour, 
honorary life president, 18. 
50th anniversary of Local 25, Fort William, 
Ontaeodus 


Bricklaying: 

Canada 

bricklayers’ apprentices to demonstrate 
skill in competition at C.N.E., 816. 
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Bridges: 
See Building and Construction. 


Bridges, Harry, President, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association: 
perjury charges thrown out. by Supreme 
Court—citizenship restored, 993. 


British Columbia: 
See various subject headings. 


B.C. Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 


annual convention, 1007. 


B.C. Fisheries Association: 
herring operations closed—operators’ price 
offer rejected by United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union (T. and 
LCs) 428: 


British Columbia Gillnetters’ Association: 


merges with Seafarers’ International Union, 
1257. 


British North America Act: 


amendments recommended in resolution 
adopted at convention of C.C. of L., 
1445. 


amendment to Act recommended by T. 
eye PPR ey sul 


British Columbia Trade Union Congress 
‘ (T. and L.C.): 

first annual convention, 1616. 

eriticism of Canadian Bar 


1616. 


Association, 


British Trades Union Congress: 
85th annual conference, 1620. 
extracts from address of Arthur Deakin 
as fraternal delegate to 68th annual 
convention of T. and L.C., 1286. 
re history of British unionism, 1316. 


Broadeasting: 
Canada— 
C.C.C.L. requests free broadcasting time 
on C.B.C. for industrial workers, 542. 
R.T.B. re-affrms support of public owner- 
ship and government control of, 547. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C. re free 
radio and television time for labour 
organizations, 1291. 
See also Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 


Brotherhood of Express Employees (C.C. of 


. 
. . 


C.C. of L. union merges with Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (A.F. of L. — T. and L.C.), 
516. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 
UsS.A— 


unity bid by Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen rejected by 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
LAG: 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen: 


USA— 
unity bid by Brotherhood rejected by 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1119. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 
Canada — 
railway strike averted—settlement between 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and Canada’s railways, 187. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (A.F. of 
L.—T. and L.C.): 


Canada 


Brotherhood of Express Employees (C.C. 
of L.) merges with A.F. of L. railway 
clerks, 516. 





Brown, Arthur H., Depuly Minister of Labour: 

appointment, 411. 

attendance, as Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, at 120th session of I.L.O. 
Governing Body, 232. 

appointment as co-chairman of National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, 1731. 

remarks at meeting of Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee, 865. 


Brown Shoe Company: 


guaranteed wage provisions of contract 
negotiated by International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters for, 659. 


Building and Construction: 


4th session of I.L.O. Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee 
—studies guaranteed wages and in- 
creased productivity; other recom- 
mendations, 1625, 1764, 1766. 
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Building and Construction—Con. 
Canada — 

proceedings of joint conference of Appren- 
ticeship Training Advisory Committee 
and provincial Directors of Appren- 
ticeship, 1608. 

amended provisions of National Housing 
Act, 1511-12. 

convention proceedings of Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 189. 

wage-rate changes in collective agreements, 
first nine months of 1952, 220. 

largest federal-provincial public housing 
project in Canada underway in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, 190. 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in construction indus- 
try in 1941 and 1951 as reported in 
D.B. of S. 1951 Census bulletin, 28. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1296. 

industrial expansion, 1948-1952, in trans- 
portation equipment industry, 513. 

increase in residential construction in 
1952—annual report of Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, 517. 

“A Code of Construction Safety Measures” 
—summary of section of National 
Building Code (1953), 992. 

housing statistics, 18, 365, 1117, 1260, 1601. 


Alta.: resolution requesting special section 
in Alberta Labour Act, approved at 
convention of Federation of Labour 


Cre eand tics) L007, 


to Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts, 1040; order 
under Male Minimum Wage Act 
provides higher minimum rate for 
construction industry, 448; annual 
convention of United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners—proposal to 
seek 6-hour day, 30-hour week reject- 
ed; seeks “fringe” benefits, holiday 
pay, etc., 23. 


B.C.: amendments 


Man: schedule of minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work pre- 
scribed by Fair Wage Board for cer- 
tain public and private construction 
work, 1181; blanket collective agree- 
ment covering 11 local unions signed 
between Winnipeg Building Trades 
Council and Winnipeg Builders’ Ex- 
change, 811. 

Ont.: largest federal-provincial public hous- 
ing project in Canada underway in 
Hamilton, 190; amendment to Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act ve con- 
struction of certain buildings, 1039; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950-51), 486. 
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Building and Construction—Con. 

Que.: establishment of Montreal Building 
Trades Apprenticeship Centre by Joint 
Montreal Committee of the Building 
Trades, 519; Court of the Sessions of 
the Peace, Terrebonne . . . finds fair 
wage schedule, not Collective Agree- 
ment Act decree, applies to bridge 
builder, 1043; refrigeration company 
must pay painters, carpenters rates 
set in construction trade decree, 1810; 
charge that city of St. Jean had em- 
ployed carpenters without certificates 
required by parity committee, dis- 
missed, 583. 

United Kingdom— 

mid-century report of Chief Factory In- 
spector compares working conditions 
in factories in 1951 with those of 
1901, 1310. 

post-war housing record set in 1952, 517. 

completion of permanent houses in Sep- 
tember, 1952, 18. 

India 

extension of subsidized housing scheme for 
industrial workers, 1117. 

US.A— 

increase in wage scales of building con- 
struction workers, 30. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America return to A.F. of 
Dee 

housing statistics, 18, 365, 1117, 1601. 

See also Agreements; Housing; Minimum 
Wages; Strikes and Lockouts. 





Building Trades: 
Man.— 
blanket collective agreement covering 11 
local unions signed between Winnipeg 
Building Trades Council and Winni- 
peg Builders’ Exchange, 811. 


Buildings: 
See Public Buildings. 


Bulgaria: 
forced labour law enacted, 1136. 


Burt, George, Vice-President, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour: 
elected to executive board of Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (O-R Ii), part of 1.C.h 1. Us 
188. 


Business: 


Canada — 
Canadian business controlled elsewhere at 


close of 1951, 1798. 
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Business—Con. 

Alta.: new regulations under Licensing of 
Trades and Businesses Act, 115. 

N.W.T.: amended provisions of Business 
Licence Ordinance, 892. 

Yukon: licensing of trades and businesses— 
provisions of Business Licence Ordi- 
nance (1952), 894. 


Caisses Populaires: 
Que. :— 
retroactive pay deposited in caisses popu- 
laires by members of Arvida Alumi- 
nium Syndicate (C.C.C.L.), 1604. 


Call-in Pay: 
Canada— 
call-in pay in manufacturing industry in 
1951. 1532: 


Campbell, lan, National Co-ordinator of Civi- 
lian Rehabilitation: 
remarks at sessions of National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled, 367, 1746; at meeting of 
National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, 22. 


Canada: | 
See various subject headings. 


“Canada”: 
publication of 1953 edition of official hand- 
book on all phases of Canada’s 
economic organization, 994. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act: 
provisions, 1508. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 
appointment of C. Rhodes Smith, Q.C., as 
chairman of Board, 1257. 
amendment to I.R.D.I. Act recommended 


by" TS andviiC. 533: 


Canada Safeway Limited: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Canada Savings Bonds: 
extracts from Hansard re printing of, 32. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
Certification of Ships’ Cooks Regulations, 
1342. 

Pilots’ Pension Fund Regulations for 
Montreal Pilotage District, 1343. 
pilotage by-laws of British Columbia Dis- 
trict, 114, 1815; District of Caraquet. 
N.B., 442; Halifax, 1842; District of 
Humber Arm, Nfld., 1814; Montreal, 
1343; Montreal district, 1814; New 
Westminster, 1843; Port aux Basques, 
Nfld., 1653; district of Quebec, 289; 
St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, 1342; 

district of Sydney, N.S., 114. 
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Canada Veterans Benefit Act: 
Veterans Benefit Regulations, 584. 


Canada Year Book: 
1952-53 issue released by D.B. of S., 661. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 


32nd annual convention, 1458. 

Labour Day message of Gérard Picard, 
General President, 1129. 

New Year’s message of Gérard Picard, 
General President, 1761. 

Dominion legislative program, 539; reply 
of Prime Minister, 543. 

conference proceedings of C.C.C.L. and 
C.C. of lL. shipyard unions, 1458. 

Federation of The Wrought Wood Workers 
of Canada—amalgamation of wrought 
wood and furniture federations of 
CCC 258: 

National Catholic Textile Federation seeks 
royal inquiry into textile industry, 
1264. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1954, by affiliation, 1295. 

retirement of René Rocque, organizer and 
assistant director of organization 
service, 814. 

opens first labour college in Canada, at 
Quebec, 20. 

regional council plans monthly consumer 
price index, 661. 

committee to re-draft C.C.C.L. constitu- 
tion appointment at annual conven- 
tion, 1468. 

Cardinal” urges <G,C.C.ly. 
vitality, 518. 

chemical products unions set up new 
C.C:C.L. federation—National Federa- 
tion of Chemical Industry Workers, 
310. 

provisions of collective agreement between 
Dupuis Fréres, Montreal department 
store, and National Syndicate of 
Trade Employees (C.C.C.L.), 1140. 

1953 wage demands studied by committee 
established by C.C.C.L., 363. 

Louiseville strike (Textile Workers’ Syn- 
dicate), ends with contract unsigned, 
o61. 


to assert -its 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 


12th annual conference, 1520. 


Canadian Bar Association: 


proceedings of 35th annual convention, 
1426. 
T. and L.C. criticizes recommendations of 


C.B.A., 1426, 1616. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


Citizens’ Forum schedules labour topics, 
1601. 

setting up of Polish section on interna- 
tional service requested by C.C.C.L., 
542; requests free broadcasting time 
for industrial workers, 542. 

R.T.B. re-affirms support of public owner- 
ship and government control of radio 
broadcasting and television, 547. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C. re free 
radio and television time for labour 
organizations, 1291. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers: 


chairmen of regional committees of Joint 
Protective Board, C.B.R.E., appointed, 
1427; correction, 1619. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
presents brief to federal Cabinet, 228. 


Canadian Citizenship Act: 
amendments, 983. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 

Dominion legislative program, 536; reply 

of Prime Minister, 538. 
Annual Conventions: 

thirteenth annual convention, 1434. 

Industrial Federation of Alberta, 1755. 

B.C. Federation of Labour, 1007. 

N.B. Council of Labour, 1755. 

Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions, 
1010. 


A. R. Mosher, President—New Year’s 
message, 1760; Labour Day message, 
1128; remarks on employment of 
older workers, 211; on unity with 
T. and L.C., 515; remarks at con- 
vention of International Woodworkers 
of America, 1738; receives honorary 
Doctor of Law degree from _ St. 
Francis Xavier University, 993. 

J. C. Bury, former secretary of Vancouver 
labour council, joins I.C.F.T.U. staff, 
1595. 

appointment of organizer for western Nova 
Scotia, 1427. , 

resignation of Jack Williams as Publicity 
Director, 992. 

formation of Quebec Federation of In- 
dustrial Unions (C.C. of L.), 17. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1951, by affiliation, 
1295. 

subsidies for coal mining industry sought 
by Maritime Marine Workers’ Federa- 
tion, 1116. 


Canadian Congress of Labour—Con. 

proceedings of national policy conference 
of United Steelworkers of America 
(C.1.0. — C.C. of L.), 1457. 

establishment of defence fund “to protect 
the rights of Quebec workers to bar- 
gain collectively”, 519. 

Brotherhood of Express Employees (C.C. 
of L.) merges with Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks ... 
CX beeGi tne 1 Lande tn.) O16; 

election of George Burt, vice-president, to 
executive board of Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers 
(Ole part.Or 1... Fel. <lSe; 

Director of Organization appointed, 372. 

establishment and functions of Inter- 

national Department, 371. 

Textile Workers’ Union of America (C.C. 
of L. — C1.0.) defeats A.F. of L. 
rival, United Textile Workers of 
America (A.F. of L. — T. and L.C.) 
in two Ontario plants, 369. 

20-point program of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.CHot b. sol 

resolution favouring re-admission of ex- 
pelled unions, defeated at convention 
of C.C. of L., 1442. 

joint statement (C.C. of L—T. and L.C.) 
on rehabilitation of disabled persons, 
522. 

C.C. of L: — T. and L.C. unity unlikely— 
secretary-treasurer of T. and L.C., 660. 


conference proceedings of C.C. of L. and 
C.C.C.L. shipyard unions, 1458. 


second fair employment practices confer- 


ence held by Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 813. 


Canadian Construction Association: 


convention proceedings, 189. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture: 


remarks of representative at Federal- Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Conference, 46. 


Canadian Machinery and Industries Con- 
struction Limited: 

Company trains workers before it opens— 
apprentice training program in co- 
operation with Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch, federal Department 
of Labour, 368. 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
82nd annual meeting, 996. 
greater emphasis on apprenticeship urged 
by J. D. Ferguson, President, 1423. 
warns industry to train personnel now to 


assure adequate supply of skilled 
labour, 816. 


Canadian National Railways: 
C.N.R. begins survey of its labour rela- 
tions, 517. 
activities of L.M.P.C. in Express Depart- 
ment, Montreal, 100. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 
lack of skilled labour acute—apprentice- 
ship training urged by C.P.R. officer, 


1423. 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. Il: 
summary of recent decisions, 720, 1494, 
1790. 


Canadian Standards Association: 
publishes Safety Code for the Woodwork- 
ing Industry, 444. 
Safety Code for the Woodworking In- 


dustry adopted as regulations under 
Alberta Factories Act, 584. 


provisions of Safety Code for Passenger 
and Freight Elevators embodied under 
Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act and Public Building Safety 
Act, 1847. 


Canadian Vocational Training: 
See Vocational Training. 


Canadian Welfare Council: 


advocates added aid to employable jobless, 
in brief submitted to Cabinet, 517. 


Canadian Westinghouse Company: 


technical English taught immigrants who 
are qualified engineers and draftsmen, 
at Hamilton plant, 25. 


Canals: 
See Chignecto Canal. 


Canteens: 
United Kingdom— 
mid-century report of Chief Factory In- 
spector compares working conditions 
in factories in 1951 with those of 1901, 
110: 





Carpenters and Joiners: 
B.C.— 
annual convention of United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners—proposal 
to seek 6-hour day, 30-hour week 
rejected; seeks “fringe” benefits, holi- 
day pay, etc., 23. 

Que.: refrigeration company must pay 
painters, carpenters rates set in con- 
struction trade decree, 1810. 

See also United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. 


Cassidy Research Fund: 
Canada— 
establishment of Cassidy Research Pro- 
fessorship—fund for social work re- 
search established by University of 
Toronto, 995. 


Catering Industry: 
B.C.— 
application of Semi-monthly Payment of 
Wages Act to hotel and catering in- 
dustry, 1344. 


Cauley, Jack, Vice-chairman, Ontario Work- 
men's Compensation Board: 
extracts from address at 68th convention 
Ol vireand yi. Caa2S ze 


Census: 
Canada— 
number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in Canadian industries 
in 1941 and 1951, as reported in DB. 
of S. 1951 Census bulletin, 28. 





US.A. 
one in every twelve persons aged over 65, 
according to Bureau of the Census, 30. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 
summary of annual report (1952), 517. 
housing statistics, 1422. 


Certification: 
Canada— 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board— 
58, 237, 418, 574, 697, 872, 1020, 1154, 
1314, 1473, 1627, 1768: 

Supreme Court of Canada upholds setting 
aside by Ontario Court of certification 
order issued by provincial Labour 
Relations Board to Toronto News- 
paper Guild, 984. 

decision of Nova Scotia Supreme Court— 
that Labour Relations Board could 
not refuse to certify union because one 
of officers a Communist—upheld by 
Supreme Court of Canada, 984. 
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Certification—Con. 

Canada—Con. 

Quebec Court decision that upheld de- 
certification of Montreal teachers’ 
union for participation in illegal 
strike, rejected by Supreme Court of 
Canada, 984. 

provisions of labour code requested by 
C. Ga ol Le, Oo 

N.S.: Rules of Procedure of Labour Rela- 
tions Board amended under Trade 
Union Act, 292; Supreme Court 
refuses employer permission to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Canada in 
certification case, 111; decision of 
Supreme Court—that Labour Rela- 
tions Board could not refuse to certify 
union because one of officers a Com- 
munist—upheld by Supreme Court of 
Canada, 984. 

Ont.: regulations under Labour Relations 
Act amend Rules of Practice and 
Procedure of Labour Relations Board, 
292; Supreme Court of Canada up- 
holds setting aside by Ontario court 
of certification order issued by provin- 
cial Labour’ Relations Board to 
Toronto Newspaper Guild, 984; recom- 
mendations of Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1008. 

P.E.I.: regulations under Trade Union Act 

re certification powers of Provincial 

Secretary, 292. 

Quebec court decision that upheld 

decertification of Montreal teachers’ 

union for participation in illegal 

strike, rejected by Supreme Court of 

Canada, 984; Superior Court finds 

procedure of Labour Relations Board 

in certification hearing was unfair to 

employer, 286; U.E.’s claim for in- 

junction to prevent certification of 

rival union at R.C.A. Victor dismissed 

by Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal 

Side, 1338. 

Court of Queen’s Bench holds labour 

relations board had _ jurisdiction to 

certify union joint board as bargain- 

ing agent, 1339. 

USA .— 

false non-communist oath voids certifica- 
tion—N.L.R.B. cancels union’s bargain- 
ing rights, 1606. 
See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 

Investigation Act; Legal Decisions. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Chauffeurs: 
Que— 


amendment to Motor Vehicles Act re 
licensing of chauffeurs and motor 
mechanics, 1048. 





Check-off : 


Canada— 
compulsory check-off of union dues pro- 
vided under terms of settlement 


reached in dispute between major 
railways and 17 non-operating railway 
unions, 19. 

provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries in effect in 
1902) 4222. 

private member’s Bill to amend I.R.D I. 
Act, not passed, 1514. 

extracts from Hansard re, 31, 194, 377, 833, 


e45: 
revision of labour code requested by C.C. 
of ive Dod: 


recommendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L., 361. 
amendment to I.R.D.I. Act recommended 
bye We and "a G2 533" 
B.C.: provisions of first long-term contract 
in Jogging industry signed between 
I.W.A. and Western Plywoods (Cari- 
boo) Limited, 814. 
provisions of first collective agree- 
ment between government department 


and: PBenaW a oll. 
to Trade 


N.S.: amendments Union Act, 


1035, 1804. 
Que.: Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side 
. finds check-off a “condition of 
employment” coming within jurisdic- 
tion of arbitration board, 895. 
US.A— 
union shop and check-off agreement signed 
between several railroads and 17 co- 
operating railway labour organizations 
in Eastern States, 19. 


Chemical Industry: 
Canada— 

expansion of plant facilities during 1948-53, 
1431. 

plant expansion and employment oppor- 
tunities in 1952, 16. 

number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in petroleum and coal products mdus- 
try, 222. 

Ont.: effects of plant expansion on employ- 
ment (1948-53), 1006. 

Que.: chemical products unions set up new 
C.C.C.L. federation—National Federa- 
tion of Chemical Industry Workers, 
310. 


Chignecto Canal: 


immediate construction urged by C.C. of 
L., 1456. 
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Child Labour: 

text of Recommendation No. 96—Con- 
cerning the Minimum Age for Admis- 
sion to Work Underground in Coal 
Mines, approved at 36th conference of 
DOT 4s: 

legislation affecting women and children 
in industry discussed at convention of 
International Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials, 1045. 

Canada— 

report of Young Workers’ Committee at 
convention of C.C.C.L., 1466. 

N.B.: employment of children in factories— 
administration of Factories Act in 
1952, 1012, 
activities under Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act in 1950-1951, 436. 
US.A— 

passage of first factory law in New York 

state in 1884, 1606. 


Oni 


Children of War Dead (Education Assist- 
ance) Act: 
provisions, 1510. 


Chrysler Corporation: 
US.A— 
contract changes between U.A.W. and 
Chrysler Corporation, 809. 


Cigar Industry: 
Canada— 
wages and hours in tobacco, cigar and 
cigarette industry, 451. 


Cigarette Industry: 
Canada— 
wages and hours in tobacco, cigar and 
cigarette industry, 451. 


Citation of Merit: 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
receives Citation of Merit from In- 
ternational Association of Personnel 
in Employment Security, 990-91. 


Citizens’ Forum: 
Canada— 
schedules labour topics, 1601. 


Citizenship: 

Canada— 
enactment of Immigration Act, amend- 
ments to Canadian Citizenship Act, 

983. 
language instruction for New Canadians— 
report of semi-annual conference of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 

398. 


Citizenship and Immigration, Department of : 


immigration statistics, 1259, 1426. 
See also Migration and Settlement. 


Civic Employees: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions of 
employees in municipal government 
service, 125-128. 


agreement reached between Montreal 
civic administration and employees 
(white-collar, policemen and firemen), 
1597. 


Que.: 


Civil Defence: 


Canada— 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1754. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1291. 


B.C.: full benefits of provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act extended to civil 
defence workers, 1115. 

benefits of Workmen’s Compensation 


Act applicable to civil defence 
workers, 29. 


Onte: 


Civil Engineering: 
4th session of I.L.O. Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee 
—studies guaranteed wages and in- 
creased productivity; other recom- 
mendations, 1764. 


Civil Rights: 
resolution adopted at I.L.0.’s Third Asian 
Regional Conference, 1624. 
B.C.: Bill not passed, 1041. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 


provisions of Public Service Superannua- 
tion Act, lon 


claims for compensation under Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act 
(1952-53), 1180. 

compensable accidents among federal em- 
ipployees—Minister of Labour urges 
government workers to avoid acci- 
dents, 571. 

extracts from Hansard re five-day week, 32. 

Staff Training Division to continue train- 
ing program for student draftsmen, 
368. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 533. 

Alta.: resolution adopted at convention of 

Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1007. 
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Civil Service—Con. 
United Kingdom— 


request by National Whitley Council of 
the Civil Service, for equal pay for 
women, rejected, 24. 
Sweden— 


state committee of enquiry recommends 
equal pay for equal work in Civil 
Service, 1115. 


Civilian Labour Force: 
See Labour Force. 


Clerical Employees: 
Canada 


salaries of clerical employees in manu- 
facturing industries, 38. 





Closed Shop: 
Canada— 


provisions of agreements in manufacturing 
industries in 1952, 225. 


Closing of Shops: 
See Hours of Work; Shops. 


Clothing Industry: 
Canada 





number of collective agreements and 
number of workers covered by agree- 
ments in clothing industry, 222. 
“generous” pension plan won by Winnipeg 
clothing factory workers (I.L.G.W.U.), 
hi Be 
Arbitration Board finds proposed 
agreement between clothing factory 
and union “one that the employer 
can properly sign” and criticizes firm 
for move to bar union, 518. 
US.A— 
wage increases sought by Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (C.I.O.), 
362. 


Que.: 


Co-determination: 
Germany— 
co-determination law analysed—analysis of 
recently enacted Shop Constitution 
Law of West German Federal Repub- 
lic which reintroduces provisions for 
protection of labour . . . 686. 
US.A— 
co-determination in United States un- 
hkely—report on situation in Germany 
by American researcher, 1739. 


Coal: 


text of Recommendation No. 96—Con- 
cerning the Minimum Age for Admis- 
sion to Work Underground in Coal 
Mines, approved at 36th conference 
CiglleOw lias. 


Canada— 


output of coal per man day in under- 
ground mines in Canada (1952), 898. 


number of collective agreements and 
number of workers covered by agree- 
ments in petroleum and coal products 
iIndustiny. 222. 


subsidies for coal mining industry sought 
by Maritime Marine Workers’ Federa- 
tion, 1116. 

recommendations of U.M.W. policy com- 
mittee, 1602. 


C.C. of L. urges appointment of labour 
representative to Dominion Coal 
Board, 538; recommends establish- 
ment of national fuel policy, 588; 
urges development of Canadian coal 
policy to provide full employment in 
coal mining industry, 1443-44. 


Alta.: regulations under Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act re installation and use of 
diesel locomotives in coal mines, 1654; 
new’ sections covering use of milli- 
second delay action detonators added 
to regulations under Coal Maines 
Regulations Act, 289. 


N.B.: resolution adopted by Council of 
Labour re Minto coal fields, 1756. 


N.S.: amendments to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1804. 


United Kingdom— 


wage increase granted coal 
State Coal Board, 363. 
fatalities in 1952, 1293. 


Japan— 
proposed labour law would curb coal and 
electrical strikes, 817. 


miners by 


Poland— 
coal miners “members of the army”, 1136. 


US A— 
amendments to Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act, 1941—government enforcement 
powers for prevention of major disas- 
ters in coal mines permit closing of 
unsafe mine, 101. 


Coastguards: 
Canada— 


institution of adequate coastguard urged 
by eand TCs 1201. 
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Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): Collective Bargaining—Con. 
monthly summary of agreements under Alta.: new sections under Fire Departments 


Act—96, 281, 431, 580, 727, 884, 1030, 
T1163, 16260" To02 1035, e1797, 

legal decisions re, 1808. 

Superior Court finds Collective Agreement 
Act doesn’t authorize parity commit- 
tee to sue for damages, 1340. 

Court of the Sessions of the Peace, Terre- 
bonne .. . finds fair wage schedule, 


not Collective Agreement Act decree, ioe! 


applies to bridge builder, 1048. 


Collective Agreements: 


See Agreements. 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada 
guaranteed wage and employment plans 
in collective agreements, 1269—in 
manufacturing industry, 1269, 1270; 
in non-manufacturing industries, 1269, 

1271. 


number of white-collar workers in manu- 





facturing industries, in collective Ont 


bargaining units, 38. 

comptometer operators not “confidential” 
employees—decision of B.C. Labour 
Relations Board upheld by Supreme 
Court of Canada, in Safeway case, 984. 


decision of N.S. Supreme Court—that 
Labour Relations Board could not 


Platoon Act provide for collective 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration 
of disputes, 1799; provisions of Police 
Act, 1800; concentrated drive by Oil- 
workers International Union to organ- 
ize oil workers, 1755; resolution 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour (T: and LC) te Civil 
Service, 1007. 

: comptometer operators not “confiden- 
tial” employees—decision of Labour 
Relations Board upheld by Supreme 
Court of Canada, in Safeway case, 984; 
Court of Appeal holds Labour Rela- 
tions Board erred in finding compto- 
meter operators not confidential em- 
ployees, 284. 


N.S.: amended provisions of Nova Scotia 


Teachers’ Union Act, 1805; decision of 
Supreme Court—that Labour Relations 
Board could not refuse to certify 
union because one of officers a Com- 
munist—upheld by Supreme Court of 
Canada, 984. 


: regulations under Labour’ Relations 
Act amend Rules of Practice and Pro- 
cedure of Labour Relations Board, 
292; Supreme Court of Canada up- 
holds setting aside by Ontario Court 
of certification order issued by provin- 
cial Labour Relations Board to 
Toronto Newspaper Guild, 984. 


refuse to certify union because one of P.E.I.: amended provisions of Trade Union 


officers a Communist—upheld by 
Supreme Court of Canada, 984. 


Quebec court decision that upheld decerti- 


Act, 1806; regulations under Trade 
Union Act re certification powers of 
Provincial Secretary, 292. 


fication of Montreal teachers’ union Que.: number of petitions heard by Labour 


for participation in illegal strike, 
rejected by Supreme Court of Canada, 
984. 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds setting 
aside by Ontario Court of certification 
order issued by provincial Labour 
Relations Board to Toronto News- 
paper Guild, 984. 


principles of guaranteed annual wage plan 


Relations Board as at March 31, 1952, 
310; Quebee court decision that up- 
held decertification of Montreal 
teachers’ union for participation in 
illegal strike, rejected by Supreme 
Court of Canada, 984; establishment 
of defence fund “to protect the rights 
of Quebec workers to bargain col- 
lectively”, 519. 


Nal Pa Un ang CeAuebh ak Gale Sask.: amended provisions of Trade Union 


lective bargaining negotiations at con- 
vention in Montreal, 1598. 

guaranteed wages—discussion by emplovyer- 
employee relations panel at meeting 
C.M.A., 996-1002. 


poliey declaration of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 228. 


Act, 1648; Court of Queen’s Bench 
holds labour relations board had 
jurisdiction to certify union joint 
- board as bargaining agent, 1339. 


India— 


Government proposals for changes in in- 
dustrial relations legislation studied 
by Indian Labour Conference, 739. 


compulsory arbitration rather than right Pertenece 


to strike, sought by National Federa- 
tion of Public Employees, 1263. 


recommendations of T. and L.C., 532-33. 


re-organized company must carry out pen- 
slons provisions of collective agree-: 
ment, 238. 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted by T.U.C. rejects ... 
wage restraint which interferes with 
freedom of collective bargaining and 
independent arbitration, 1622. 


USA— 


six major railroads sign union shop agree- 
ments with non-operating rail unions, 
187. 

collective bargaining effective wage-setter— 


recommendations of special commit- 
tee of Twentieth Century Fund, 1312. 


retirement income of $117.50 monthly— 
average benefit provided in collective 
bargaining pensions programs, 1266. 

joint action in wage negotiations and 
organizing campaigns by Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(A.F. of L.) and United Packinghouse 
Workers (C.1.0.), 1119. 

collective bargaining under “Scanlon Plan” 

case study into causes of industrial 

peace, issued by National Planning 

Association, 1138. 





causes of industrial peace—report of Na- 
tional Planning Association on study 
of textile plant, 1141. 

agreement signed between Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company and United 
Rubber Workers of America (C.I1.0.), 
SHG 


bases for Industrial Relations Act dis- 
cussed in address on current labour 
trends and labour problems, 407, 408. 


National Labour Relations Board— 


annual report of Board, 1159. 


rules that union certified as exclusive 
bargaining agent of employees can 


not charge non-members fee for pro- 
cessing grievances, 905. 

urges unions make long-term contracts as 
bar to representation vote, by decision 
of Board, 372. 

orders International Typographical Union 
to bargain in good faith, 995. 

false non-communist oath voids certifica- 
tion—Board cancels union’s bargaining 
rights, 1606. 


Colleges: 
Canada— 


enrolment and expenditures during 1949- 
51, 1429. 
See also Universities. 








Colombo Plan: 


Canadian contribution to the Colombo 
Plan and United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, 402. 

technical assistance trainees in Canada 
under Colombo Plan and U.N. agen- 
cies, 1736. 

progress reviewed at 16-nation conference 
held at New Delhi, India, 1603. 

report on Technical Co-operation Scheme 
of the Colombo Plan, 400. 

instructors for Colombo Plan—report of 
semi-annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 399. 

extracts from Hansard re, 525, 673. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce re underdeveloped coun- 
tries, 229. 

resolutions adopted at convention of C.C. 
of ly 1441. 


Commercial Establishments: 
See Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments. 


Communieations: 


Canada 





wage-rate changes in collective agreements, 
first 9 months, 1952, 218. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1299. 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in communications in 
1941 and 1951 as reported in D.B. of 
S. 1951 Census bulletin, 28, 

public ownership of all telephone com- 
panies urged by T. and L.C., 1291. 


US.A— 
wage increases sought by textile workers in 
1953, 362. 
jurisdiction over radio and electronic com- 
munications on certain ships won by 
American Radio Association (C.1.0.), 
1607. 


Communism ° 
condemnation by International Wood- 
workers of America at annual conven- 
tion, 1738. 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of 
EGC W4be 
suspension of United Fishermen and Alhed 
Workers’ Union of British Columbia 
bye eand be. Gayl 25s. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and is Ce 275, 
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Communism—C on. 

B.C.: local of United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union, T. and L.C., secedes, 
and affiliates with Pacific Fishermen 
and Allied Trades Union, 8.I.U., Cana- 
dian district, 1425; suspension of 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union of British Columbia by T. and 
Le Oral2b ie 


Israel— 


Communist Party banned from Histadrut 
(General Federation of Labour), 521. 


Italy— 
two democratic labour groups sign agree- 
ment to collaborate against com- 
munism, 521. 
US.A— 


investigation of Communist influence in 
labour unions by special task force, 
1258. 

perjury charges against Harry Bridges, 
President, I.L.A., thrown out by 
Supreme Court—citizenship restored, 
993. 

legislation to bar Communists from trade 
unions recommended by Senate sub- 
committee investigating internal secur- 
ity, 522. 

false non-communist oath voids certifica- 
tion—N.L.R.B. cancels union’s bargain- 
ing rights, 1606. 

N.L.R.B. steps up enforcement of non- 
communist provision of Taft-Hartley 
Act, 31. 


Company Unions: 


Canada— 
provisions of labour code requested by 
C.CeOm beat. 
Compensation: 
Canada— 


amended provisions of Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, 1509. 


extract from Hansard re Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, 32. 


See also Civil Service; Seamen; Work- 
men’s Compensation. 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
Canada— 
compulsory arbitration rather than right 
to strike, sought by National Federa- 
tion of Public Employees, 1263. 
See also Arbitration. 


Compulsory Military Service: 
See Military Service. 
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Compulsory Unionism: 
See Trade Unions. 


Conciliation: 


role of states and provinces in settling 
labour disputes, discussed at conven- 
tion of International Association of 
Governmental Labour Officials, 1045. 

Canada— 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour—54, 239, 419, 
574, 697, 873, 1020; 115591314, 1475, 
1628, 1770. 


Alta.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1036. 


B.C.: judgment requiring municipal board 
to carry out conciliation board’s 
recommendation confirmed by Court of 
Appeal, 1338; criticism of Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act by 
B.C. Trade Union Congress (T. and 
L.C.), 1616; Supreme Court 
issues order requiring police commis- 
sioners to carry out conciliation 
board’s recommendations, 733. 


activities under Labour Relations Act 

in 1952, 1011; resolution adopted by 

N.B. Federation of Labour re board 

reports, 1615. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Nova Scotia 
Teachers’ Union Act, 1805. 

Ont.: activities of Conciliation Service in 
1950-51, 487; recommendations of 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1008. 

Que.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1035. 

Sask.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1036; 
activities of Labour Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour, in 1951, 690. 

India— 

Government proposals for changes in in- 
dustrial relations legislation studied 

by Indian Labour Conference, 739. 
See also Agreements; Arbitration; Indus- 
trial Disputes; Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 

Strikes and Lockouts. 


NBs 


Conditions of Employment: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 
Walter P. Reuther elected president, 21. 
address of Walter Reuther, president, at 
convention of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1447. 

President Walter Reuther receives honor- 
ary Doctor of Law degree from St. 
Francis Xavier University, 9938. 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations—Con. 
appointment of John V. Riffe as Executive 
Vice-president, 521. 

death of Allan S. Haywood, executive 
Vice-president, 366. 

trade union membership, 404, 817. 

number of members of C.1.O. textile 
unions transferred to A.F. of L. United 
Textile Workers of America, 24. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1951, by affiliation, 1295. 

may re-admit unions once Communist- 
led, 663. 

appointment of David J. McDonald, as 
president of United Steelworkers of 
America (C.I.0.), 29. 

C.1.0. and A.F. of L. set up group to end 
“raiding”, at meeting of committee to 
discuss labour unity, 660. 

CI.O—A.F. of L. leaders sign no-raiding 
pact, 990, 1424. 

“no-raiding” pact signed by International 
Association of Machinists (A.F. of L.) 
and United Rubber Workers (C.I.0.), 
1259. 

Textile Workers’ Union of America (C.C. 
of L. — C1.O.) defeats A.F. of L. 
rival, United Textile Workers of 
America CAchs Of Lt — “sand ’ty.C,) 
in two Ontario plants, 369. 

locals of United Brewery Workers of 
America (C.1.0.) join brewery division 
of International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (A.F. of L.), 1120. 

joint action in wage negotiations and 
organizing campaigns by United Pack- 
inghouse Workers (C.I.0.) and Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen (A.F. of L), 1119. 

re-organization of staff and reduction of 
regional officers, 989. 

representation elections during 1952— 
annual report of N.L.R.B., 1159. 

approves merger of white-collar unions, 
815. 

major unions seek wage increases in 1953, 
362. 


Construction: 
See Building and Construction. 


Consumer Price Index: 
Canada— 
cost-of-living index discontinued—replaced 
by consumer price index, 1533. 
conversion of escalator clauses in wage 
contracts from use of cost-of-living 
index to consumer price index, 1533. 
C.C.C.L. regional council plans 
monthly regional consumer price 
index, 661. 


Que.: 
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Consumer Price Index—Con. 
US.A— 

solutions re problem of converting escala- 
tor agreements to new consumer price 
index, 809. 

contract changes between U.A.W. and 
Chrysler Corporation, 809. 

statistics, 913. 

See also Prices. 


Contracts: 
N.B.— 
provisions of Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1037. 
US.A— 
establishment and membership of Govern- 
ment Contracts Committee appointed 
to prevent discrimination in employ- 
ment by companies holding federal 
government contracts, 1261, 1427. 
See also Agreements; Fair Wages. 


Conventions: 
See Trade Unions; various subject head- 
ings. 


Co-operative Credit Associations: 
extracts from Hansard re, 678, 817. 


Co-operative Credit Associations Act: 
provisions, 1513. 


Co-operative Credit Societies: 


Nfld — 
resolution adopted at convention of New- 
foundland Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1263. 


Co-operative Societies: 


Canada— 

annual report on co-operatives prepared 
by Department of Agriculture, 1604. 
retroactive pay deposited in cavsses 
populaires by members of Arvida 
Aluminium Syndicate (C.C.C.L.), 1604. 


Que.: 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 
44th annual congress, 664. 


Corporations: 
Que.— 
legislation enacted in 1953, 1035; revised 
regulations under municipal and 
school corporations Act, 1042. 


Correspondence Courses: 


Canada— 
vocational correspondence 
Lyolsh 752: 


courses—397, 
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Corrupt Practices: 


See Communism; Racketeering; Subver- 
sive Activities. 


Cost of Living: 
Canada— 


monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics—5, 176, 350, 504, 656, 808, 982, 
1114, 1256, 1420, 1594, 1730. 

cost-of-living index discontinued—replaced 
by consumer price index, 1533. 

conversion of escalator clauses in wage 
contracts from use of cost-of-living 
index to consumer price index, 1533. 

cost-of-living bonus or wage adjustments 
in manufacturing industry (in 1949, 
1950, 1951 and 1953), 1530. 

office workers in manufacturing reporting 
cost-of-living wage adjustment (1949- 
53), 1666, 1667. 

recommendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L., 36%. 


US.A— 


solutions ve problem of converting escala- 
tor agreements to new consumer price 
index, 809. 
revision of U.A.W.’s escalator contract 
accepted by General Motors Corpora- 
tion and Ford Motor Company, 809. 
Cotterill, Murray, 
America: 
appointment as personal representative 
in Western Canada of C. H. Millard, 
Canadian Director, U.S.W.A., 992. 


United Steelworkers of 


Cotton Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal rejects claim 
for wage increase for cotton workers, 
363. 


Cotton Products: 
Canada— 


imports of cotton products during August 
1952 and 1953, 1734. 


Crafts: 
See Arts and Crafts. 


Crawford, A. W., Director of Training, Federal 
Department of Labour: 


report to Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee at 3rd meeting, 865. 


Credit Associations: 
See Co-operative Credit Associations. 


Credit Societies: 


Canada— 
provisions of Co-operative Credit Associa- 
tions Act, 1518. 


Credit Unions: 


Man.— 
amendment to Credit Union Act, 1335. 
Que.: retroactive pay deposited in caisses 
populaires by members of Arvida 
Aluminium Syndicate (C.C.C.L.), 1604. 


Criminal Code: 


Canada— 

recommendations of C.C.C.L. re re-draft- 
ing of Code, 541. 

proposed amendments opposed by C.C. 
of L., 1456; requests revision of Code, 
Dot 

recommendations of R.T.B., 545. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 533, 1278. 


Cuba: 


ratification of I.L.0. Conventions govern- 
ing weekly rest in industry, forced 
labour, holidays with pay, minimum 
age for employment at sea, hours of 
work and rest periods and final articles 
revision, 1625. 


Current Labour Market: 
See Labour Market. 


Current Labour Statistics: 
See Labour Statistics. 


Current Labour Trends: 


US A— 
economist assesses current labour trends 
and labour problems—unions’ role in 
the economy, philosophy and _ policies 
discussed in address by Prof. Sumner 
H. Shchter, of Harvard, 404. 


Cushing, Gordon, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada: 
T. and L.C»— C.C, of L. unity. unlikely, 
660. 


Customs: 
Canada— 
definition of “dumping” in Customs Act 
may require revision, 1603. 


p) 


Czechoslovakia: 


enactment of new forced labour laws, 1136. 
report that rights of trade unions violated 
in Czechoslovakia adopted at 122nd 
session of I.L.0. Governing Body, 1151. 
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Daylight Saving: 
Canada— 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1754. 


Deaf Persons: 
Canada— 
enrolment in schools for deaf and blind 
persons in 1950-51, 1429. 


Deakin, Arthur, British Trades Union Con- 
gress: 
extracts from address as fraternal delegate 
of U:C} to convention” of TT. and 
L.C., 1286. 


Decentralization of Industry: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 280. 


Defence Industries: 
Canada— 
C.V.T. training of workers for 
industries, 397, 1751. 


defence 


Defence Production : 
See National Defence; Production. 


Defence Training: 
Canada— 
defence training program—report of semi- 
annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 398. 


Defence Workers: 





Canada 
amended provisions of National Housing 
Act, 1511-12. 


Deferments: 
See Military Deferments. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Department of Labour: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


Department of Veterans’ Affairs Act: 
inclusion of disabled veterans employed in 
Federal Government sheltered work- 
shops under Government Employees 
Compensation Act—revision of Vet- 
craft Shops Regulations, 1180. 
new order under Act re workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits, 442. 


Department Stores: 





Canada 
provisions of collective agreement between 
Dupuis Fréres, Montreal, and Na- 


tional Syndicate of Trade Employees 
(C.C.C.L.), 1140. 





X<NER 
Depression: 

Que.— 

economic regression predicted by Pro- 


fessional Association of Industrialists 
at convention of Quebec employers’ 
organization, 1599. 
Us.A— 
inflation or depression?—review of econo- 
mic situation by economic advisers, 
1120. 


Disabled Persons: 


See Handicapped Persons. 


Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944: 
United Kingdom— 
Remploy Limited, company established 
under provisions of Act, 1748. 


Disabled Veterans: 
See Handicapped Persons; Veterans. 


Discrimination: 
Canada— 

provisions of Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 1508. 

extracts from Hansard re Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Bill, 667. 

provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries in effect in 
1952; 222. 

report of National Committee on Human 
Rights at annual convention of C.C. 
of. ly, 1451-52: 

T. and L.C. commends introduction of 
Fair Employment Practices Act, 534; 
requests outlawing of restrictive cove- 
nants in land and property contracts, 
534. 
provisions of Fair 
Practices Act, 1036, 1330. 
second fair employment practices con- 
ference held by Ontario Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 813; discrimina- 
tion against workers for union activity 
condemned at convention of Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour (T. and 
TC) 1003" 
US.A— 

anti-discrimination — bill 
Senate, 813. 
establishment and membership of Govern- 
ment Contracts Committee appointed 
to prevent discrimination in employ- 
ment by companies holding federal 
government contracts, 1261, 1427. 
legislation enacted in Alaska and Kansas 
during 1953, 1480. 
anti-discrimination measures in New York 
state adopted in 1942 and 1945, 1606. 


Man.: Employment 


Onte 


introduced in 
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Discrimination—Con. 
US.A.—Con. 

review of anti-discrimination law—lIves- 
Quinn Law—of New York state, 29. 
New York Supreme Court upholds judg- 
ment requiring compliance with order 
of state’s commission against discrimi- 

nation, 1517. 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada— 
new regulations under Government Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, 114. 
facilities for prevention or treatment of 
industrial diseases in manufacturing 
establishments, 569. 


recommendations of Chief Justice 
Sloan re coverage of occupational 
diseases under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 556; report of Chief Justice 
Sloan on administration of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act—submissions of 
I.U.M.M.S.W. re Trail smelter, etc., 
685; workers in prison hospital unit 
eligible for compensation for tuber- 
culosis under amended schedule of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1181; 
traumatic deafness included as indus- 
trial disease under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 591. 


0 Ce 


new regulation under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act declares “tenosyno- 
vitis” an industrial disease, 1519. 


Que.: 


Sask.: new provisions of Mines Regulations 
Act, 1187. 


N.W.T.: revised regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance, 888. 


United Kingdom— 
mid-century report of Chief Factory In- 
spector compares working conditions 


in factories in 1951 with those of 
1901, 1309. 


Dismissals: 
Man.— 
Court of Appeal finds one hour adequate 
notice of dismissal for painter paid by 
week at hourly rate, 897. 


Distributive, Processing and Office Workers 
of America: 
US.A— 
C.1.0. approves merger with Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union 


(21,03), alo: 
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Dock Workers: 
UsSA— 
racketeering on New York city waterfront 
curbed by legislation enacted by 
states of New York and New Jersey, 
1148. 


Domestic Workers: 
B.C — 
recommendations of Chief Justice Sloan re 
coverage of domestic servants under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 554. 
Sask.: Masters and Servants Act replaced 
by Wages Recovery Act, 691. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dominion Coal Board: 


C.C. of L. urges appointment of labour 
representative, 538. 


Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods: 


See Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 


Draftsmen: 
Canada— 
Government to continue training program 
for student draftsmen, 368. 


Drilling: 
B.C.— 
Supreme Court finds that collective agree- 
ment entitled machinists’ union to 
perform certain drilling, 1516. 


‘“Dumping”’: 
Canada — 
definition of “dumping” in Customs Act 
may require revision, 1603. 
recommendations of C.I.0O. Textile Work- 
ers in brief presented to Federal 
Cabinet, 1734. 


Durkin, Martin P., United States Secretary 
of Labour: 
re-organizes Department of Labour, 1266. 
urges youth to finish schooling, 1262. 
resignation, 1257. 


Early Closing: 
See Hours of Work; Shops. 


Earnings: 
Canada— 
monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics—5, 176, 350, 504, 656, 808, 982, 
1114, 1256, 1420, 1594, 1730. 
See also Salaries; Wages. 
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Economic Aid: 


technical aid answer to “discontent’”— 
statement by Hugh  Keenleyside, 
Director-General of U.N. Technical 
Assistance Administration, 27. 


Economic Situation: 


Que.— 
economic regression predicted by Pro- 
fessional Association of Industrialists 
at convention of Quebec employers’ 
orgunization, 1599. 
US.A-— 
inflation or depression?—review of econo- 
mic situation by economic advisers, 
1120. 
new era of prosperity forecast, 1739. 


Edelman, John W., Assistant Secretary of 
Labour of the United States: 


nomination, 362. 


Education: 


Canada— 

provisions of Children of War Dead (Edu- 
cation Assistance) Act, 1510. 

major needs in educational research, 1430. 

D.B. of S. report on expenditures on 
formal education in Canada in 1950, 
1429. 

enrolment in schools, colleges, public 
secondary schools, evening classes, 
provincial correspondence courses and 
schools for blind and deaf persons, 
during 1949-51, 1429. 

increase in college and high school attend- 
ance since 1921, 520. 

placement of 1953 university graduates, 
1261, 

extracts from Hansard re education of 
Immigrants, 524. 

report of Director of Education Service 
at convention of C.C.C.L., 1465. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 361, 5388. 

R.T.B. commends government assistance 
to universities, 547. 

federal aid for education requested by 
Meswaatd tat. eoaD 


Alta.: Students Assistance Act provides 
financial assistance to university stu- 
dents, teachers in training and student 

. nurses, 1801. 

NS.: regulations under Education Act, 1805; 
amended provisions of Nova Scotia 
Teachers’ Union Act, 1805. 


Ont.: plan permits students half day at 
work, half at school, 368; one year in 


five as industrial workers recom- 
mended for vocational school teachers, 
816. 
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Education—Con. 

Sask.: amendment to Teacher Tenure Act, 
1651; scholarships awarded by Regina 
Trades and Labour Council, 662. 

United Kingdom— 

50th anniversary of Workers’ Educational 
Association, 1470. 
India— 
unemployment among educated class re- 
heved by opening of primary schools, 
1456. 

US.A— 

Secretary of Labour urges youth to finish 
schooling, 1262. 

recommendations of National Manpower 
Council in report presented to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 986. 

See also Teachers; Workers’ Education. 


Elections: 
resolution adopted at I.L.0.’s Third Asian 
Regional Conference, 1624. 
Canada— 
amendment to Dominion Elections Act 
requested by Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 229. 
amendments to Dominion Elections Act 
urged by C.C. of L., 1455; recom- 
mendations re federal election proce- 


dures, 1455. 

Que.: amendments to Cities and Towns 
Act, 1042. 

US A— 

representation elections during 1952— 


annual report of N.L.R.B., 1159. 
unions urged to make long-term contracts 
as bar to representation vote, by 
decision of .N.L.R.B., 372. 
procedures for supervised union representa- 
tion elections . Investigation of 
complaints, established in North 
Dakota and Oregon, 1480. 


Electrical Apparatus: 
Canada— 
expansion of plant facilities for manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus during 
1948-53, 1482. 
plant expansion and employment oppor- 
tunities in 1952, 15-16. 
number of collective agreements and 
number of workers covered by agree- 
ments in electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies industry, 222. 
Ont.: effects of plant expansion on employ- 
ment (1948-53), 1006. 


Electrical Energy: 
B.C.— 
regulations under British Columbia Elec- 
trical Energy Inspection Act, 1181. 
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Electrical Installations: 
Sask — 
activities of Electrical Inspection and 
Licensing Branch, Department of 
Labour, in 1951, 692. 


Electrical Workers: 
See International Brotherhoods .. . 


Electricians: 
N.B— 


new section in Electrical Energy Act 
(1931), re licensing of electricians, 
1639; administration of Trades Exa- 


mination Act during 1952, 1018. 


Electricity: 
Canada— 
number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in electricity industry 
in 1941 and 1951 as reported in D.B. 
of §S. 1951 Census bulletin, 28. 
Japan— 
proposed labour law would curb electrical 
and coal strikes, 817 . 


Electronics: 
US A— 
jurisdiction over radio and electronic com- 
munications on certain ships won by 
American Radio Association (C.I.0.), 
1607. 


Elevators: 

Alta. 

regulations under Factories Act governing 

construction, operation ... in grain 
elevators, 586. 

Ont.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 

1641; legislation enacted in 1953, 1038. 


@ue.: provisions of Canadian Standards 
Association Safety Code for Passenger 
and Freight Elevators embodied 
under Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act and Public Build- 
ing Safety Act, 1347. 

Sask.: activities of Boilers, Factories and 
Elevators Branch, Department of 
Labour (1951), 692. 

See also Grain Elevators. 





Emergency Powers Act: 
amended provisions, 1512. 


Emigration: 
Canada— 
emigration and immigration in 
extracts from Hansard, 665. 
See also Migration and Settlement. 


1952— 


INDEX 





Employees’ Compensation: 


See Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion. 


Employer-Employee Relations: 


See Industrial Relations; Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation. 


Employers’ Organizations: 


Que.— 
economic regression predicted by Profes- 
sional Association of Industrialists at 
convention of Quebec employers’ 
organization, 1599; eighth local estab- 
lished at St. Jerome, 994. 


Employment: 

statement of I.L.0. views on full employ- 
ment policy approved at 122nd session 
of I.L.O. Governing Body, 1151. 

I.L.O. studies problems of women textile 
workers, 235. 

text of Recommendation No. 96—Con- 
cerning the Minimum Age for Admis- 
sion to Work Underground in Coal 
Mines, approved at 36th Conference 
of I.L.0., 1148. 

text of Recommendation No. 97—Con- 
cerning the Protection of the Health 
of Workers in Places of Employment, 
approved at 36th Conference of I.L.0., 
1149. 

Belgium ratifies I.L.0. convention con- 
cerning migration for employment, 
1625. 

Cuba ratifies I.L:O. convention governing 
minimum age for employment at sea, 
1625. 


Canada— 

current labour market—monthly report on 
labour force survey conducted by 
DiBy ol Ss, 117 3457. 499, 640 793, 
967, 1099, 1241, 1405, 1579, 1715. 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 656, 808, 982, 
1114, 1256, 1420,-1594, 1730. 

industrial employment, payrolls and aver- 
age weekly wages and salaries, Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, as reported by D.B. of 
See iol 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in Canadian industries 
in 1941 and 1951, as reported in DB. 
of S. 1951 Census bulletin, 28. 

slight employment drop recorded at Noy- 
ember 1, 1952, 18. 

placements made by N.E.S. in 1952, 366. 

number of married women in labour force 
during period 1941-1951, 662. 

extracts from Hansard re employment age 
limit,.32: 


INDEX 


Employment—Con. 


extracts from Hansard re fair employment 
practices, 31. 

effects of plant expansion on employment 
in Canada, 1948-53, 1431. 

guaranteed employment and wage plans 
in collective agreements, 1269—in 
manufacturing industry, 1269, 1270; in 
non-manufacturing industries, 1269, 
1271. 

expansion in petroleum products industry 
creates new employment, 372. 

industrial expansion, 1948-1952, in trans- 
portation equipment industry, 513. 

placement of handicapped persons in first 
eight months of 1953, by Special 
Placements Division, N.E.S., 1424. 

T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. support rehabi- 
litation of disabled persons, 522. 

shortage of trained young women workers 
forces industry to hire older women, 
812. 

usefulness of workers based on skill, not 
age, 188. 
1953 employment prospects for university 
graduates and undergraduates, 520. 
employment opportunities of technical 
personnel and university graduates, 
661. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce re employment of physi- 
cally-handicapped, :230. 

development of Canadian coal policy to 
provide full employment in coal min- 
ing “industry, urged by C.C. of L., 
1443-44. 

“spread-the-work” policy sought by 
I.U.M.M.S.W. at annual convention, 
660. 

N.8.: provisions of Nova Scotia Labour 
Act re employment of non-residents, 
1804. ) 

Ont.: effects of plant expansion on employ- 
ment in Ontario, 1948-53, 1004. 

Que.: survey of working conditions of 
young workers made by Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Catholique, 230, 294. 

N.W.T.: revised regulations under Mining 
Safety Ordinance, 889. 

New Zealand— 

increase in labour force and population, 
1607. 

United Kingdom— 

seasonal decline in employment during 
September, 1953, 1732. 

annual report of Ministry of Labour and 
National Service (1951), 675. 

labour mobility encouraged by fuil em- 
ployment, 1329. 
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Employment—C on. 


United Kingdom—Con. 
Remploy Limited, company established 


under provisions of Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944, to provide 
work for disabled, 1748. 

Belgium— 

Belgium ratifies I.L.O. convention con- 
cerning migration for employment, 
1625. 

Cuba 

Cuba ratifies I.L.0. convention governing 


minimum age for employment at sea, 
1625. 


1G ae 
employment improves in major labour 
markets, 30. 
employment situation during July-August, 





19538, 1/732. 
number of women gainfully employed, 
662. 


number of women in paid employment 
quadrupled in 60 years, 1425. 

House of School and Industry aids older 
women to rejoin labour force, 1600. 

shortage of young women workers, 812. 

increase in demand for older workers, 817. 

number of railroad workers 65 years of age 
and over in 1951, 994. 

opportunity for continued work by able- 
bodied aged persons, recommended, 
188. 

few firms develop definite policies for 
utilizing older workers survey by 
American Management Association 
reveals, 1117. 

retirement ages may be extended—N.Y. 
Times, 189. 

provision in New York—New Jersey 
waterfront hiring law requiring regis- 
tration of all longshoremen .. . piers, 
upheld by federal court, 1740. 

annual increase in buying power of work- 
ers’ wages forecast in study Employ- 
ment and Wages in the United States, 
by Twentieth Century Fund, 1429. 

establishment of Government Contracts 
Committee to prevent discrimination 
in employment, 1261. 

review of anti-discrimination law—Ives- 
Quinn Law—of New York State, 29. 

number of disabled persons restored to 
useful employment, 1039. 


See also Fair Employment Practices; Re- 
habilitation. 
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Employment Conditions: 
functions of a National Labour Depart- 
ment defined in report of special com- 
mittee of 1.L.0., 1471. 
text of Recommendation No. 97—Concern- 
ing the Protection of the Health of 
Workers in Places of Employment, 
approved at 36th Conference of I.L.0O., 
1149. 
resolutions adopted at meeting (fourth 
session) of I.L.0. Petroleum Indus- 
trial Committee, 234. 
Canada— 
Wages, hours and working conditions in 
certain industries— 
meat products, 597. 
municipal government  service—fire- 
fighters, police constables, and civic 
labourers, 125, 128. 
pulp and paper, 748. 
tobacco, cigar and cigarette industry, 
451. 
office employees’ working conditions in 
manufacturing (1949-53), 1665. 
plant employees’ working conditions in 
Canadian manufacturing industry in 
1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953, 1529. 
standard work week (including 40-hour 
week and five-day week) in manufac- 
turing industries, 1952—plant employ- 
ees, 838; office employees, 843. 
accident prevention facilities in manufac- 
turing establishments—Department of 
Labour’s annual survey of working 
conditions as at October 1, 1951, 569. 
conference on uniformity of job accident 
statistics, 516. 
C.N.R. begins survey of its labour rela- 
tions, 517. 


Man.: re amendments to Hours and Con- 
ditions of Work Act re payment of 
overtime, 1038, 1333, 1335. 


resolution adopted by Council of 
Labour re Minto coal fields, 1756. 


survey of working conditions of young 
workers made by Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Catholique, 230, 294; injunction pro- 
hibiting textile firm from changing 
work conditions while negotiating dis- 
solved by Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal side, 108. 


United Kingdom— 
mid-century report of Chief Factory In- 
spector compares working conditions 
in factories in 1951 with those of 1901, 
1304. 
establishment of committees to study 
human problems in industry, 816. 
Japan— 
Review of Labour Conditions in Japan, 


689. 


NCB: 


Que.: 


INDEX 


Employment Conditions—Con. 


US. A— 
working conditions of office workers in 
manufacturing industries, 39. 
commission set up in New York state in 
1895 to study working conditions of 
women and children, 1606. 


Employment of Children: 
See Child Labour; Child Welfare; Juve- 
nile Employment. 


Employment Service: 
Canada— 

NEB. film—Everybody’s Handicapped— 
prepared by N.ES., Department of 
Labour, and National Advisory Coun- 
cil for Rehabilitation of the Disabled, 
1595. 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 656, 808, 982, 
1114, 1256; 142071597, 1730. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
receives Citation of Merit from Inter- 
national Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security, 990-91. 

placements made by N.ES. in 1952, 366. 

placement of handicapped persons in first 
eight months of 1953, by Special 
Placements Division, N.E.S., 1424. 

report on special placements given at 
meeting of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, 1747. 

job counselling for older workers—address 
of Dr. W. G. Scott, adviser to N.ES., 
Lire 

recruitment of workers from Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces to aid in gen- 
eral farm work, haymaking and har- 
vesting in Ontario, 992. 

annual report of U.I.C. for fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1952, 191. 

increased registrations at universities indi- 
cate shortage of engineers may be 
relieved in few years—report of 
Executive and Professional Division, 
N.ES., 520. 

US. A— 

establishment of Public Employment Ser- 

vice in New York state in 1896, 1606. 


Engine Operators: 
NS— 
amendments to Engine Operators Act, 
1039, 1804. 


Engineering: 
4th session of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee 
—studies guaranteed wages and in- 
creased productivity; other recom- 
mendations, 1764. 


INDEX 


Engineering Institute of Canada: 


extracts from address of Dr. O. J. Fire- 
stone, Economic Adviser, Department 
of Trade and Commerce, 28. 


Engineers: 
Canada— 
increased registrations at universities in- 
dicate shortage of engineers may be 
relieved “n few years, 520. 
technical English taught immigrants who 
are qualified engineers and draftsmen 
at Hamilton plant of Canadian West- 
inghouse Company, 25. 
enactment of Operating Engineers Act, 
1039; activities of Board of Examiners 
of Operating Engineers in 1950-51, 
436; High Court of Justice finds 
Arbitration Act applicable to clause 
in agreement between engineers and 
City of Hamilton, 441. 
See also Engine Operators; Operating 
Engineers; Stationary Engineers. 


Ont: 


English Language: 
See Languages. 


Equal Pay: 

provisions of I.L.0. Convention No. 100 
concerning equal pay for men and 
women for work of equal value, 1018. 

report of subcommittee, on problems of 
women’s employment in the textile 
industry—fourth session of I.L.0. Tex- 
tiles Industrial Committee, 694. 


Canada— 
private member’s Bill, Women’s Equal Pay 
Act, not passed, 1514. 
extracts from Hansard re equal pay for 
equal work for women, 524, 1745. 
arguments for equal pay for women pre- 
sented in study by official of Laval 
Centre for Adult Education, 1265. 
Canadian rubber workers seek equal pay 
to United States .. . 659. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 538. 
resolution adopted at convention of 
wat sire 12 OL, 
B.C.: equal pay bill forecast in Speech from 


the Throne, 1422; enactment of legis- 
lation, 1735; Bill not passed, 1041. 


Nfld.: act enforcing fair remuneration for 
female workers requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1263. 

Que.: arguments for equal pay for women 


presented in study by official of Laval 
Centre for Adult Education, 1265; 
equality of wages sought by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1010. 
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Equal Pay—Con. 
Sask.: enactment of legislation 24; proc- 
lamation of Saskatchewan Equal Pay 
Act, 294. 
United Kingdom— 
petition demanding equal pay for equal 
work signed by one million British 
women, 1265. 
request by National Whitley Council of 
the Civil Service, for equal pay for 
women, rejected, 24. 
equal pay for equal work in public ser- 
vices sought by T.U.C., 1657. 
Sweden— 
state committee of enquiry recommends 
equal pay for equal work in Civil Ser- 
vice, 1115. 
US.A— 
woman who leaves employment because 
She does not receive equal pay for 
equal work, entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefit, 1122. 
equal pay laws urged by National Con- 
ference on Equal Pay, 519. 
equal-pay law passed in New Jersey in 
1952, 1045. 
legislation enacted in New York state in 
1944, 1606. 


Equipment: 
See Transportation Equipment. 


Escalator Clauses: 
Canada— 
conversion of escalator clauses in wage 
contracts from use of cost-of-living 
index to consumer price index, 1533. 
US A— 
solutions re problem of converting escal- 
ator agreements to new consumer 
price index, 809. 
revision of U.A.W.’s escalator contracts 
accepted by General Motors Corpora- 
tion and Ford Motor Company, 809. 
wage reduction for employees of Inter- 
national Harvester Company, in ac- 
cordance with escalator clauses in 
agreements, 809. 
contract changes between U.A.W. and 
Chrysler Corporation, 809. 


Estimates: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re Department of 
Labour estimates, 835. 


Excess Profits Tax: 
Canada— 
recommendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L., 361. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and) D.C 1281. 
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Exhibits; Factories—Con. 
Canada— Uo A 


illustration of Department of Labour ex- 


hibit shown at Canadian fairs and 
exhibitions during 1953, 986-87. 
Expenditure: 
Canada— 

personal expenditure and income in 1952, 
1018. 

family expenditures for health services, 
BAL 


D.B. of S. report on expenditures on 
formal education in Canada in 1950, 
1429. 

recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce re government expendi- 
tures, 229. 


Explosives: 
Canada— 
recommendations ‘of R.T.B., 545. 

Alta.: new sections covering use of milli- 
second delay action detonators added 
to regulations under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 289. 


Express Employees, Brotherhood of: 
See Brotherhood of Express Employees. 


Factories: 
I.L.O. meeting of experts of different 
, nationalities to study methods of in- 
creasing productivity within the fac- 
tory, 50. 
Alta — 

Safety Code for the Woodworking Indus- 
try adopted as regulations under Fac- 
tories Act, 584; safety regulations 
under Factories Act governing erec- 
tion of derricks and cleaning, repair- 
ing... gas and oil well drilling plants, 
etc., 737. 
employment of children in factories— 
administration of Factories Act in 
1952, 1012; inspections in 1952, 1012. 
legislation enacted in 1953 re employ- 
ment of women and young persons, 
1037; new provisions of Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act, 1640; amend- 
ments to Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 1039, 1186; inspections 
in 1950-51, 435. 

activities of Boilers, Factories and 

Elevators Branch, Department of 

Labour (1951), 692; permits granted 

under Factories Act in 1951, 691. 

United Kingdom— 

mid-century report of Chief Factory In- 
spector compares working conditions 
in factories in 1951 with those of 1901, 
1304. 


NBS: 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


increased hourly earnings of factory 
workers offset reduction in work-week, 
1763. 


Fair Employment Practices: 
Canada— 

provisions of Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 1508. 

private member’s Bill withdrawn, 1514. 

legislative memorandum of R.T.B., 546. 

report of National Committee on Human 
Rights at annual convention of 
C.C.. of Li; 1451-52; 

extracts from Hansard re, 31, 194, 388. 


B.C.: Bill not passed, 1040. 
Man.: provisions of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, 1036, 1330. 


resolution adopted by N.B. Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1615. 


Nfld.: enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, requested by Federation of 
leabours@ eon AG too: 


Ont.: second fair employment practices con- 
ference held by Ontario Federation of 
Labour (C.C.-of 1) eels. 

USA— 

legislation enacted in Alaska and Kansas 
during 19538, 1430. 

membership of Government Contracts 
Committee appointed to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment by com- 
panies holding federal government 
contracts, 1427. 

establishment of Government Contracts 
Committee to prevent discrimination 
in employment, 1261. 

anti-discrimination bill 
Senate, 813. 


NB: 


introduced in 


Fair Employment Practices Act: 
enactment, 983. 
provisions, 1508. 
extracts from Hansard re, 667, 832. 
C.C. of L. eriticism, 1451-52. 
legislation commended by T. and L.C., 


534; resolution adopted at convention 
of, 1291. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 

fair wages conditions in federal govern- 
ment contracts—122, 299, 448, 594, 744, 
909, 1049, 1196, 1855, 1525, 1661, 1825. 

resolutions on maritime affairs adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1454. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 533. 
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Fair Wages—Con. 

Man.: schedule of minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work pre- 
scribed by Fair Wage Board for cer- 
tain public and private construction 
work, 1181; amendment to Fair Wage 
Act, 1334. 


N.B.: provisions of Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, 1037, 16388. 
Nfld.: act enforcing fair remuneration for 


female workers requested by Federa- 
tion Of Labour (Po and L°C.), 1263. 


second fair employment practices con- 
ference held by Ontario Federation of 
Eapour (C..Gy at 3). 813. 


Court of Sessions of the Peace, Terre- 
bonne .. . finds fair wage schedule, 
not Collective Agreement Act decree, 
apples to bridge builder, 1043. 


De ree 


Que.: 


Family Allowances: 
Canada— 

provisions of collective agreement be- 
tween Dupuis Freres, Montreal de- 
partment store, and National Syndi- 
cate of Trade Employees (C.C.C.L.), 
1140. 

extracts from Hansard re, 372. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 361, 538. 


increased allowances urged by T. and L.C., 
1290. 


provisions of collective agreement be- 
tween Dupuis Freres, Montreal de- 
partment store, and National Syndi- 
dicate of Trade Employees (C.C.C.L), 
1140. 


Que.: 


Family Expenditure: 


Canada— 
expenditures for health services, 1121. 


Farm Implements: 
Canada— 

imports of farm implements and machin- 
ery in August 1952 and 1953, 1734. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re establishment of Farm Imple- 
ment Council to aid unemployment in 
farm implement industry, 1444. 


Farm Labour: 


Canada— 

tenth annual Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference (1952), 43. 

extension of unemployment insurance 


coverage to some types of farm work- 
ers urged by National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Manpower, 22. 
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Farm Labour—Con. 


B.C.: recommendations of Chief Justice 
Sloan re coverage of farm workers 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Dds: 

Ont.: N.ES. recruitment of workers from 


Maritime and Prairie Provinces to aid 
in general farm work, haymaking and 
harvesting, 992. 


Farm Machinery: 


Canada 

plan to overcome slump in production of 

farm machinery submitted by steel 

and auto workers to federal govern- 
ment, 17. 





Fatal Accidents: 
See Accidents. 


Federal Contracts: 
See Contracts. 


Federal Elections: 
See Elections. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 


ments: 


recruitment of workers from Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces to aid in gen- 
eral farm work, haymaking and har- 
vesting in Ontario, 992. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Confer- 
ence: 
tenth annual Federal-Provincial Farm 


Labour Conference (1952), 483—address 
of Deputy Minister of Labour, 43; 
provincial directors’ reports, 43; Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, 46; 
manpower situation, 46; intra- and 
inter-provincial movements, 47; inter- 
national movements, 47; farm labour 
requirements, 47; immigration, 48; 
federal-provincial agreements, 48. 


Federal Service: 
Canada— 
claims for compensation under Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act 
(1952-53), 1130. 
See also Civil Service. 


Federation of Industrial Unions: 
See ‘Quebec Federation of 
Unions. 


Industrial 


Federation of the Wrought Wocd Workers 


of Canada: 
amalgamation of wrought wood and fur- 
niture federations of C.C.C.L., 1258. 
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Fees: 
Man.— 


regulations under 
Nurses Act, 1656. 


Licensed Practical 


Ferguson, J. D., President, Canadian Manu- 
faciurers’ Association: 


urges greater emphasis on apprentice- 
ship, 1423. 


Films: 
Canada— 

Canadian labour newspapers and journals 
on microfilm, from Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour Library, 754. 

NEB. film—Hverybody’s Handicapped— 
prepared by Department of Labour, 
N.ES., and National Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled, 1595. 

Ont.: provisions of Theatres Act, 1646. 


Finance: 
Canada— 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in finance in 1941 and 
1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 1951 
Census bulletin, 28. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1300. 

recommendations of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce re public finance and taxa- 


tion, 229. 

Alta.: Students Assistance Act provides 
financial assistance to university 
students, teachers in training and 
student nurses, 1801. 

Finkelman, Prof. J., Chairman, Ontario 
Labour Relations Board: 
appointment, 1426. 
Fire: 
Alta.— . 
provisions of Fire Departments Platoon 


Act, 10386. 

Sask: provisions of Act to amend Fire De- 
partments Platoon Act, 1036; activi- 
ties of Fire Commissions and Theatres 


Branch, Department of Labour, in 
1951, 692. 


Firefighters: 
Canada— 


wages, hours and working conditions of 
employees in municipal government 
service, 125-128. 
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Firefighters—Con. 


Alta.: new sections under Fire Departments 
Platoon Act provide for collective 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration 
of disputes, 1799; amendments to 
Labour Relations Act providing com- 
pulsory arbitration in disputes involy- 
ing policemen and firemen, 1035. 

Que.: Montreal fire fighters establish health 
co-operative scheme, 28; agreement 
reached between Montreal civic ad- 
ministration and employees, 1597. 


Sask.: amendments to Labour Relations Act 
providing compulsory arbitration in 
disputes involving firemen and police- 
men, 1035; amended provisions of 
City Act and Fire Departments Act 
re compulsory arbitration of dispute 
between firemen and policemen, 1648. 


Firestone, Dr. O. J., Economic Adviser, De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce: 


extracts from address before Engineering 
Institute of Canada, 28. 


First Aid: 
B.C— 
report of Chief Justice Sloan on First Aid 
Department of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 681. 


Fish-processing: 
NS— 
minimum rate for women workers in fish- 
processing industry, under Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, 1815. 


Fishing: 
Canada— 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in fishing in 1941 and 
1951 as reported in D.B. of 8S. 1951 
Census bulletin, 28. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1296. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce re International Con- 
vention on Fisheries, 230. 

appointment of Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate fishing industry, urged by 
eeands .Cy 12013 


B.C.: herring operations closed—price offers 
rejected by B.C. Fisheries Association 
and United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union (T. and L.C.), 23; 
recommendations of Chief Justice 
Sloan re coverage of fishermen under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 555; 


INDEX 


Fishing—Con. 
B.C—Con. 
local of United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union, T. and L.C., secedes, 
and affiliates with Pacific Fishermen 
and Allied Trades Union, 8.I.U., Cana- 
dian district, 1425. 


resolutions adopted at second annual 
convention of Federation of Fisher- 
men, 1734, seeks affilation with T. 
and yl... 1734; 


Nfld. : 


Five-day Week: 
Canada— 


proportion of workers on five-day week 
in manufacturing, 40. 


5-day, 40-hour week in manufacturing in- 
dustry (in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953), 
1529, 1530. 


five-day week in Canadian manufacturing 
industries in 1952—plant employees, 
838; office employees, 843. 


number of office employees in manufac- 
turing on five-day week (1949-53), 
1665, 1666. 

provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries in effect in 
1952, 222. 


extracts from Hansard re five-day week in 
Civil Service, 32. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re five- 
day week for government employees, 
533, 534; recommends introduction of 
five-day week for civil servants and 
postal employees, 1279; seeks maxi- 
mum five-day, 40-hour week, 1291. 


B.C.: 5-day, 40-hour week for hospital em- 
ployees provided in agreement reached 
between Vancouver General Hospital 
and L. 180, Hospital Employees Fed- 


eral Union (T. and L.C.), 54. 
five-day, 40-hour week requested by 
N.B. Federation of Labour, 1615. 
provincial government decrees five- 
day week in St. John’s, 994. 

US A— 


five-day week for office workers in manu- 
facturing industries, 39. 


NEB 


Nfid.: 


Food: 
international comparison of retail food 
prices by I.L.0., 1739. 
Canada— 
number of collective agreements and 
number of workers covered by agree- 


ments in food and beverage industry, 
222. 


XKXIX 


Forced Labour: 
report of United Nations—International 
Labour Organization committee on 
forced labour, 1131. 
I.L.O. convention ratified by Cuba, 1625. 
Bulgaria— 
forced labour law enacted, 1136. 
Cuba— 
I.L.0. convention ratified by Cuba, 1625. 
Czechoslovakia— 


enactment of new forced labour 
1136. 


laws, 


Ford Motor Company: 
USA— 

higher pensions granted in Ford—U.A.W. 
contract, 809. 

revision of U.A.W.’s escalator contracts 
accepted by Ford Motor Company 
and General Motors Corporation, 809. 

need for skilled workers in Canadian in- 
dustry, stressed by Vice-president, 
1259. 


Poreign Policy: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of J. 1439: 
USA 
recognition of Communist China and its 
admission to U.N. opposed by A.F. of 
L., 1619, resolutions passed at con- 
vention of, 1619. 


Foreign Trade: 
Canada— 

definition of “dumping” in Customs Act 
may require revision, 1603. 

National Catholic Textile Federation 
seeks royal inquiry into textile in- 
dustry, 1264. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1290. 


P] 


Forest Fires: 
NB 


resolution adopted by N.B. Federation of 
Labour re reforestation, 1615. 


Forestry: 


Canada— 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in forestry in 1941 and 
1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 1951 
Census bulletin, 28. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
_ 1294, 1296. 
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Franchise: 
B.C 


resolution adopted at convention of Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.), 1008. 


Freedom of Association: 
report that rights of trade unions violated 
in Czechoslovakia adopted at 122nd 
session of I.L.0. Governing Body, 1151. 
report of Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation at 121st session of I.L.0. Gov- 

erning Body, 695. 


Freight Elevators: 
See Elevators. 


‘Fringe’ Benefits: 
US A— 
cost to private industry in 1951 and 1952, 
1266. 
paid vacations general, survey of fringe 
benefit plans reveals, 813. 
trade union benefits in 1951, 404-5. 


Frost, Hon. Leslie M., Premier of Ontario: 


extracts from address at 68th annual con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1285. 


Fuel: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. recommends establishment of 
national fuel policy, 538. 
national fuel policy requested by U.M.W. 
policy committee, 1602. 
N.B.: sale of fuel wood by cord . . « re- 
quested by N.B. Federation of 
Labour, . 1615; 


Que.: abolition of provincial tax on fuel oil 
requested by C.C.C.L., 1469. 


Full Employment: 


statement of I.L.O. views on full employ- 
ment policy approved at 122nd session 
of I1.L.0. Governing Body, 1151. 
Canada—. 
development of Canadian coal policy to 
provide full employment in coal min- 
ing. industry, urged iby C:Cr ot? 
1443-44. 
recommendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee’ of (C.@> ef U.9361: 
United Kingdom— 
labour mobility encouraged by full em- 
ployment, 1329. 
See also Employment. 


Furniture Industry: 
Canada— 
Federation of The Wrought Wood Work- 
ers of Canada—amalgamation of 


wrought wood and furniture federa- 
tions,.of C.C.C_ B75 1258. 


Ont.: strike called by I.W.A., employees of 
Durham Furniture Company, Limited, 
ends without settlement, 361. 
Gallo, Toney, American Federation § of 
Labour: 
extracts from address as fraternal dele- 


gate of A.F. of L. to convention of 
(Dpetand Ge 1287% 


Garage and Service Station Industry: 
USA— 
organization of workers divided between 
International Association of Machinists 
and International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, 661. 


Gas: 
Canada— 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in gas industry in 1941 
and 1951 as reported in DB. of S. 
1951 Census bulletin, 28. 

building of trans-Canada gas and oil pipe- 
lines urged by C.C. of L., 1456. 


Alta.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act re gas and oil wells, 
588. 


Sask.: regulations under The Gas Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 1038, 1649; new 
regulations under Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act covering safe handling of 
liquefied petroleum gas, 1348; regula- 
tions under Oil and Gas Conservation 
Act, 591. 


General Federation of Labour in Israel 


(Histadrut) : 

Histadrut seeks to link wages to produc- 
tivity, 364. 

affiliation with I.C.F.T.U., 995. 


General Motors Corporation: 
revision of U.A.W.’s escalator contracts 
accepted by General Motors Corpora- 
tion and Ford Motor Corporation, 
809. 
pension benefits paid by General Motors 
raised, 984. 
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Germany: 
co-determination law analysed—analysis 
of recently enacted Shop Constitution 
Law of West German Federal Repub- 
lic which reintroduces provisions for 
protection of labour .. . 686. 





Gillnetiers: 
B.C— 
Gillnetters’ Association merges with Sea- 
farers’ International Union, 1257. 


Gold Mining: 
Canada— 
full support for striking gold miners in 
Northern Ontario and Quebec given 
in emergency resolution passed at con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1445. 
extracts from Hansard re gold miners’ 
strike, 1745. 
striking gold miners in Northern 
Ontario and Quebec supported by 
Industrial Federation of Labour, 1755. 


Alta.: 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company: 
UsSA— 
agreement signed between Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company and United 
Rubber Workers of America (C.1.O), 
SiG: 


Government Contracts: 
See Contracts. 


Government Employees: 


Canada— 

compensable accidents among federal 
employees—Muinister of Labour urges 
government workers to avoid acci- 
dents, 571. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L. re union 
recognition, 1456. 

resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1279; recommendations, 533. 

See also Civil Service. 


Government Employees’ Compensation Act: 

new regulations, 114. 

accident claims under Act during 1952-53, 
jE ES 

inclusion of disabled veterans employed in 
Federal Government sheltered work- 
shops under Act—revision of Vetcraft 
Shops Regulations, 1180. 


Government Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 
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Gowers Report (United Kingdom): 


resolution adopted at conference of T.U.C., 
1657. 


Grain: 
Cenada 
extracts from Hansard re threatened grain 
handlers’ strike at the Lakehead, 666. 





Alta.: regulations under Factories Act gov- 
erning construction, operation ... in 
grain elevators, 586. 

Ont.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C), 1009. 


Grants: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


Gregg, Hon. Milton F., Minister of Labour: 


Labour Day message, 1125. 
New Year’s message, 1757. 
receives Citation of Merit from Interna- 
tional Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security, 990-91. 
examines Department of Labour exhibit 
shown at Canadian fairs and exhibi- 
tions during 1953, 986-87. 
Hansard references: 525, 666, 667, 830-32, 
832, 835, 1745. 
announcements— 
signing of agreements for co-ordination 
of rehabilitation services for disabled 
persons by federal Government and 
governments of Saskatchewan, New 
Brunswick and Manitoba, 1596. 
statements— 
re establishment of women’s bureau 
within Department of Labour, 812. 
placement of handicapped persons, 1424. 
urges government workers to avoid 
accidents, 571. 
addresses, remarks, etc — 
36th Session of International Labour 
Conference in Geneva, 1014. 
13th annual convention of C.C. of L., 
1449. 
68th annual convention of T. and L.C., 
1283. 
meeting of National Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons, 1746. 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee, 865. 
reply to delegation of steel and auto 
workers on submission of plan to over- 
come slump in production of farm 
machinery, 17. 
joint conference of Apprenticeship Ad- 
visory Committee and _ provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship, 1608. 
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Gregg, Hon. Milton F.—Con. 

convention of N.B. Federation of 
Labour, 1611. 

Forest City 
Ontario, 867. 

Professional Institute of the Public Ser- 
vice, in Ottawa, 868. 

Hamilton Branch of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 868. 


Club, London, 


Kiwanis 


uniformity of job accident statistics, 
516. 


Grievance Procedure: 
Canada— 


provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries in effect in 
1952;0222; 


Que.: provisions of agreement reached be- 
tween Montreal civic administration 
and employees (white-collar, police- 
men and firemen), 1597. 


USA— 


N.L.R.B. rules that union certified as ex- 
clusive bargaining agent of employees 
can not charge non-members fee for 
processing grievances, 905. 


Group Insurance: 
Canada— 

ré group insurance costs and the hiring of 
older workers, 209. 

group sickness, accident and/or life insur- 
ance plans for office workers in manu- 
facturing (1949-53), 1667. 

group sickness and accident insurance 


plans in manufacturing industry (in 
1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953), 1531, 1532. 


USA— 


protection for office staffs in manufacturing 
industries, 39. 


Guaranteed Employment: 
Canada— 


guaranteed employment and wage plans in 
collective agreements, 1269—in manu- 
facturing industry, 1269, 1270; in non- 
manufacturing industries, 1269, 1271. 
Que.: guaranteed work week for all work- 


ers sought by Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1010. 


Guaranteed Wage: 

report of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 
1764. 

memorandum of subcommittee on guar- 
anteed wages—fourth session of I.L.O. 
Textiles Industrial Committee, 694. 

guaranteed annual wage sought by 
US.W.A. at policy conference, 1598. 


Canada— 

guaranteed wage and employment plans in 
collective agreements, 1269—in manu- 
facturing industry, 1269, 1270; in non- 
manufacturing industries, 1269, 1271. 

wage guarantee clause included in provi- 
sions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries (1952), 224. 

reporting pay (guaranteed wage) in manu- 
facturing industry in 1951, 1532. 

principles of guaranteed annual wage 
plan sought by I.U.E.W. (C.1I.0.) in 
collective bargaining negotiations at 
convention in Montreal, 1598. 

members of (Guaranteed Wage Public 
Advisory Committee of U.A.W., 658. 

guaranteed wages—discussion by employer- 
employee relations panel at meeting 
of C.M.A., 996-1002. 

guaranteed annual wage sought by Poli- 
tical Action Committee of C.C. of 
L., 361. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
Bnd G.Ce woe: 

US A— 

members of Guaranteed Wage Public 
Advisory Committee of U.A.W., 658. 

U.A.W. calls for guaranteed annual wage 
in 1955, 658. 

guaranteed annual wage plan proposed by 
U.A.W. opposed by Ford Motor Com- 
pany spokesman, 1599. 

study of relationship between annual wage 
guarantees and unemployment com- 
pensation, 1262. 

guaranteed wage provisions of contract 
negotiated by International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters for Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Company and Brown Shoe 
Company, 659. 


U.S.W.A. seek guaranteed annual wage in 
1954, 659. 


Guides: 
Yukon—= 


provisions of Game Ordinance re licensing 
of guides, 894. 


Haggerty, John B., President, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders: 


death of, 657. 
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Hairdressers: 
Nfid— 
amended provisions of Shops (Barbers’ and 
Hairdressers’) Closing Hour Act, St. 
John’s, 1803. 


Handicapped Persons: 


adaptability of deaf persons to noisy em- 
ployment reported by I.L.O., 416. 


Canada— 

inclusion of disabled veterans employed in 
Federal Government sheltered work- 
shops under Government Employees 
Compensation Act—revision of Vet- 
craft Shops Regulations, 1180. 

new federal health grant to provinces for 
rehabilitation of the disabled, 1510. 

extracts from address of Miu£nister of 
Labour at meeting of Forest City 
Kiwanis Club, London, Ontario, 867. 

amended provisions of Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, 1509. 

agreements for co-ordination of rehabili- 
tation services for disabled persons 
signed by federal government and 


governments of Saskatchewan, New 
Brunswick and Manitoba, 1596. 
opening session of National Advisory 


Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled, 367. 

re-election of Dr. G. Fred McNally, as 
chairman of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, 365. 

fourth meeting of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, 1746. 

N.F.B. film—LHverybody’s Handicapped— 
prepared by Department of Labour, 
N.ES., and National Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled, 1595. 

remarks of Mr. Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
at meeting of National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 22. 

training of handicapped—reports of meet- 
ings of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 397, 398, 1750, 1751. 

extracts from Hansard re pensions for dis- 
abled persons, 198. 

placement of handicapped persons in first 
eight months of 1953, by Special 
Placements Division, N.ES., 1424. 

employment of disabled persons encour- 
Been by. of 1: 1452. 

T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. support rehabi- 
litation of disabled persons, 522. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce re employment of physi- 
cally handicapped, 230. 
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Handicapped Persons—Con. 

Alta: regulations under Disabled Persons’ 
Pensions Act, 1039, 1180, 1801. 
agreement for co-ordination of re- 
habilitation services for disabled per- 
sons signed by federal government 
and government of Manitoba, 1596. 
agreement for co-ordination of re- 
habilitation services for disabled per- 
sons signed by federal government 
and government of New Brunswick, 
1596. 


amended regulations under Disabled 
Persons’ Allowances Act, 292; number 
of disabled persons receiving pensions 
under Act, 1205. 


<.: provisions of Rehabilitation Act, 1039, 
1651, 1657; agreement for co-ordina- 
tion of rehabilitation services for dis- 
abled persons signed by federal gov- 
ernment and government of Saskat- 
chewan, 1596. 


United Kingdom— 

new type of industrial rehabilitation centre 
established—recommendation of In- 
dustrial Rehabilitation Development 
Committee, 1596. 

Remploy Limited, company established 
under provisions of Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944, to provide 
work for disabled, 1748. 


GSA 
number of disabled persons restored to 
useful employment, 1039. 


Man.:: 


IN Bi 


Ont.: 


Hansard: 
extracts from Hansard of interest to labour 
==91, 191) 3724524, 665, S17. 


Harvesting: 
Ont.— 

N.ES. recruitment of workers from Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces to aid in 
general farm work, haymaking and 
harvesting, 992. 


Haythorne, Dr. George V., Director, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, De- 
partment of Labour: 

appointment as an Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister, Department of Labour, 1595. 

chairman of meeting convened by Gov- 
erning Body of the I.L.O. to study 
methods of increasing productivity in 
manufacturing industries, 50. 

extracts from address at 5th annual in- 
dustrial relations conference at McGill 
University, 849. 
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Haywood, Allan S., Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations: 


death of, 366. 


Health: 
text of recommendation No. 97—Concern- 
ing the Protection of the Health of 
Workers in Places of Employment, 
approved at 36th Conference of I.L.O., 
1149. 


Canada— 
unemployment insurance benefit continues 
during illness, injury or quarantine— 
amended provisions of Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1116. 
family expenditures for health services, 


1123 
family expenditures for medical care— 
results of 1950-51 sickness survey 


(D.B. of S8.), 1429. 

vearly health bill of average family— 
results of national sickness survey 
conducted by federal-provincial gov- 
ernments and D.B. of S., 811. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce to study 
establishment of health service pro- 
gram, 229. 

compulsory and binding arbitration in 
place of right to strike in disputes in- 
volving public health and _ safety, 
recommended by Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1426; criticism of T. and L.C., 
1426. 

national health plan recommended by 
Political Action Committee of C.C. of 
Ty o0le 


plumbing regulations under Public 
Health Act, 1655. 


appointment of inspectors under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act re- 
quested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 1263. 


amendments to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1804. 


enforcement of Plumbing Code under 
Public Health Act, 1347. 


survey of working conditions made by 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique, 230, 
294; Montreal fire fighters establish 
health co-operative scheme, 28. 


amended provisions of Hospitaliza- 
tion Act, 293, 1652; regulations under 
Health Services Act, 293, 443, 1349: 
free hospital services to recipients of 
old age assistance and dependents pro- 
vided by new regulations under Health 
Services Act and Hospitalization Act, 
293. 


Alta.: 


Nfid.: 


NS:: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Health—Con. 
N.W.T.: revised regulations under Mining 
Safety Ordinance, 889. 


United Kingdom— 
mid-century report of Chief Factory In- 
spector compares working conditions 
in factories in 1951 with those of 1901, 
1304. 


USA— 


federal-state co-operation in establishing 
comprehensive medical service recom- 
mended by Commission, 522. 


Health Insurance: 
United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 


Canada— 


group sickness and accident insurance 
plans in manufacturing industry (in 
1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953), 1531, 1532. 

yearly health bill of average family—re- 
sults of national sickness survey con- 
ducted by federal-provincial govern- 
ments of D.B. of S., 811. 

C.C. of L. requests establishment of 
national health insurance plan, 536, 
1451. 

R.T.B. urges establishment of national 
scheme, 546. 

T. and L.C. requests national health in- 
surance plan, 532, 1276. 

policy declaration of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, on national health and 
health services, 1754. 


establishment of national scheme 
urged by Industrial Federation of 
Labour of Alberta, 1755. 


establishment of plan requested by 
Federation of Labour, 1615. 


establishment of national scheme 
recommended by Federation of Labour 
CT Sandel.) eis0o, 


provisions of agreement reached be- 
tween Montreal civic administration 
and employees (white-collar, police- 
men and firemen), 1597. 


Alta.: 


Neb 


Nfid.: 


Que.: 


Australia— 
new medical benefits program, 1122. 
United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 


United Kingdom— 
United Kingdom and Australia approve 


reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 
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Health Insurance—Con. 
US.A— 

voluntary national health and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance plan introduced in Con- 
gress, 522. 

four surveys of health insurance plans by 
Health Information Foundation, 523. 

federal-state co-operation in establishing 
comprehensive medical service recom- 
mended by Commission, 522. 


Health Services: 
Sask. — 
amendment to Health Services Act, 1652. 
See also Medical Services. 


Hemming, Arthur E., Executive Secretary, 


Trades and Labour Congress’ of 
Canada: 
appointment as Publications Director, 
516. 
Herring Industry: 
B.C— 
herring operations closed—price offers 


rejected by B.C. Fisheries Association 
and United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union (T. and L.C.), 23. 


Hirings: 
US.A— 
hiring rates, July-August, 1953, 1732. 
provision in New York—New Jersey 
waterfront hiring law requiring regis- 
tration of all longshoremen ... . piers, 
upheld by federal court, 1740. 


Histadrut: 
General Federation of Labour in Israel 
affiliates with I.C.F.T.U., 995. 
seeks to link wages to productivity, 364. 
Communist Party banned from Histadrut, 
521. 


Hoists: 
Ont.— 
provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 
1641. 
N.W.T.: revised regulations under Mining 
Safety Ordinance re mectical certifi- 
cates, 889. 


Holiday Pay: 


Canada— 
holiday pay and severance pay—amend- 
ments to unemployment insurance 


benefit regulations, 1660. 
B.C.: sought by United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, 23. 
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Holidays: 
Canada— 
statutory holidays—provisions of collec- 


tive agreements in manufacturing in- 
dustries in effect in 1952, 222. 


paid statutory holidays in manufacturing 


industry (in 1949, 1951 and 


1953), 1530, 1531. 


1950, 


paid statutory holidays for office workers 


in manufacturing (1949-53), 1666. 


resolution adopted by C.C.C.L re Do- 


minion Day, 1469. 


recommendation of Political Action Com- 


mittee of C.C. of L., 361. 


T. and L.C. resolution, 1291; recommends 


amendment to I.R.D.I. Act, 533. 


resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 


Biss: 


Man.: 


Nfld.: 


Que: 


Sask.: 


of Commerce re public holidays, 230. 


Bill to amend Annual Holidays Act, 
not passed, 1042; provisions of first 
long-term contract in logging industry 
signed between I.W.A. and Western 
Plywoods (Cariboo) Limited, 814; 
annual convention of United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners—pro- 
posal to seek 6-hour day, 30-hour 
week rejected; secks “fringe” benefits, 
holiday pay, etc., 23. 


amendment to Remembrance Day 
Act, 1038. 


amended provisions of Shops (Barbers’ 
and Hairdressers’) Closing Hour Act, 
St. John’s, 1803. 


survey of working conditions of young 
workers made by Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Catholique, 230, 294; Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Appeal Side . . . finds employ- 
ees not entitled to pay for “paid” 
holidays under a decree if they fall on 
Sunday, 732. 


amendments to Minimum Wage Act, 
1651; Court of Appeal dismisses appeal 
by employer from conviction under 
Minimum Wage and Annual Holidays 
Acts, 287. 


US. A— 


provisions of 


contract signed between 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
and United Rubber Workers of 
Americas (C.10,)-517. 


Home Building: 
See Housing. 


Home Work: 


Ont.— 
permits issued in 1950, 436. 
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Hospital Insurance: 
B.C.— 


amendment to Hospital Insurance Regula- 
tions under Act, 1343; recommenda- 
tions of Chief Justice Sloan re pay- 
ment of medical costs under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 569. 


Hospitalization: 
Canada— 
yearly health bill of average family— 
results of national sickness survey 
conducted by federal-provincial gov- 
ernments and D.B. of §., 811. 


Alta.: provisions of Hospitalization and 
Treatment Services Act, 1039, 1800. 

Que.: amendment to Cities and Towns Acts, 
1042. 

Sask.: provisions of Hospitalization Act, 443, 
1652, 1657. 


Hospitalization Insurance: 
USA— 
voluntary national hospitalization and 


health insurance plan introduced in 
Congress, 522. 


Hospitals: 
Canada— 
statistics, 1121. 


average cost per patient-day in Canadian 
general hospitals, 1457. 


B.C.: workers in prison hospital unit eligible 
for compensation for tuberculosis 
under amended schedule of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1181; 5-day, 40- 
hour week and wage increase provided 
in agreement between Vancouver Gen- 
eral Hospital and L. 180, Hospital 
Employees Federal Union (T. and 
L.C.), 54. 


Sask.: free hospital services to recipients of 
old age assistance and dependents 
provided by new regulations under 
Health Services Act and Hospital- 
ization Act, 293. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
B.C.— 
application of Semi-monthly Payment of 
Wages Act to hotel and catering in- 
dustry, 1344. 


legislation enacted in 1953 re employ- 
ment of women and young persons, 
1037. 


Ont.: 


INDEX 


Hours of Work: 


Cuba ratifies ].L.O. Convention concerning 
hours of work and rest periods, 1625. 

resolution adopted at meeting (fourth 
session) of I.L.O. Petroleum Industrial 
Committee, 234. 

Canada— 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
ties, "5, 176,350; 504."808, 982, 1114, 
1256. 

extracts from Hansard re five-day week in 
Civil Service, 32. 

number of workers in manufacturing in- 
dustry on 40-hour, 5-day week in 1949, 
1950, 1951 and 19538, 1529, 1530. 

standard weekly hours of office employees 
in manufacturing (1949-53), 1665, 1666. 

five-day week—provisions of collective 
agreements in manufacturing indus- 
tries in effect in 1952, 222. 

normal work week analysed by size of 
establishment in manufacturing, 40. 

standard work week (including 40-hour 
week and 5-day week) in manufactur- 
ing industries, 1952—plant employees, 
838; office employees, 843. 

average hours worked per week in manu- 
facturing in 1952, 1602. 

average hours worked per week by women 
in manufacturing industries in 1952, 
1602. 

provisions of agreement reached between 
Seafarers’ International Union (A.F. of 
L.-T. and L.C.), and four large ship- 
ping concerns, 1427. 

provisions of agreement reached between. 
S.1.U. and Shipping Federation of 
Canada, 1597. 

terms of settlement reached between Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Canada’s railways, 187. 

provisions of collective agreement between 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal Department 
store, and National Syndicate of Trade 
Employees (C.C.C.L), 1140. 

40-hour week in steel industry, re-affirmed 
as objective of U.S.W.A., 1457. 


hours of work in certain industries— 
meat products, 599. 
pulp and paper, 749. 
tobacco, cigar and cigarette industry, 
451. 

“progressive reduction” of work week... 
sought by C.C. of L., 1446; recom- 
mendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee, 361. 

maximum five-day, 40-hour week sought 
by T. and LC., 1291; resolution 
adopted at convention, 1279. 
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Hours of Work—Con. 


alta: 


B.C.: 


Man.: 


N:B.: 


Nfid.: 


amended provisions of City Act re 
closing of shops, 1801; “ no permanent 
exemptions whatever” in provincial 
regulations governing hours of work— 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and:L.C.), 
1006. 

amendments to Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts, 1040; new regu- 
lation under Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, 290, 590; five-day, 40- 
hour week for hospital employees pro- 
vided in agreement reached between 
Vancouver General Hospital and L.180, 
Hospital Employees Federal Union 
(T. and L.C.), 54; provisions of first 
long-term contract in logging industry 
signed by I.W.A. and Western Ply- 
woods (Cariboo) Limited, 814; annual 
convention of United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners—proposal to 
seek 6-hour day, 30-hour week re- 
jected; seeks “fringe” benefits, holiday 
pay, etc., 23; Hours of Work Act— 
amendment re industries requiring 8- 
hour day, 44-hour week, 289-90, orders 
under Hours of Work Act and Mini- 
mum Wage Acts re overtime in mer- 
cantile industry for Christmas season, 
115, exemptions under Act—new pro- 
visions of Order, 115, regulations No. 
22A, No. 283A, No. 138A, and No. 23B, 
governing road transport, 590, regula- 
tion No. 39 (exemption covering com- 
mercial travellers), 1181. 

schedule of maximum hours of work 
prescribed by Fair Wage Board for 
certain public and private construction 
work, 1181; amendments to Appren- 
ticeship Act, 1344; amendment to 
Hours and Conditions of Work Act, 
1038, 1333; bill to amend Hours and 
Conditions of Work Act, not passed, 
1335; regulations under Licensed Prac- 
tical Nurses Act, 1656; amendment to 
Shops Regulation Act, 1334. 
provisions of Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, 1037, 1638; provisions 
of first collective agreement between 
government department and I.B.E.W., 
3/1; resolution adopted by Council of 
Labour re 40-hour week, 1756; five- 
day, 40-hour week requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1615. 

amended provisions of Shops (Bar- 
bers’ and Hairdressers’) Closing Hour 
Act, St. John’s, 1803; amended pro- 
visions of St. John’s Shops Act re 
closing of shops, 1802; provincial gov- 
ernment decrees five-day week in 
St. John’s, 994. 


Hours of Work—Con. 


Ont:: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


activities under Factory, Shop and 
Building Act in 1950-1951, 435; legis- 
lation enacted in 1953 re employment 
of women and young persons in fac- 
tories, shops and restaurants, 1037; 
provisions of Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act re night work of women 
and young persons, 1640; regulations 
under Hours of Work and Vacation 
With Pay Act re vacation-with-pay 
credit, 738. 


provisions of collective agreement be- 
tween Dupuis Freres, Montreal depart- 
ment store, and National Syndicate of 
Trade Employees (C.C.C.L), 1140; 
survey of working conditions of young 
workers made by Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Catholique, 230, 294. 


provisions of new minimum wage 
order in certain ciites, 814; orders 
under Hours of’ Work Act, 444, 1191; 
amended provisions of Hours of Work 
Act, 1651, 1818; new provisions of 
Mines Regulation Act, 1187; amend- 
ment to Village Act re closing by-laws, 
1651; permits issued under Factories 
Act and Hours of Work Act in 1951, 
691; resolutions adopted by Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 1756, normal 
work week in municipal government 
service—firefighters, police constables, 
and civic labourers, 125, 128. 


Yukon— | 
regulations under Hours of Labour Ordi- 


nance (1951), 893. 


Cuba— 
Cuba ratifies I.L.O. convention concerning 


hours of work and rest periods, 1625. 


US A— 


one-hour increase in average work week 


working 


for production workers in manufactur- 
ing, 994. 

hours of .office employees 
manufacturing industries, 39. 


in 


decline in manufacturing work week during 


June-July, 1602. 


firs; New York state labour law passed 


century ago, 1606. 


increased hourly earnings of factory work- 


ers offset reduction in work-week, 1763. 


30-hour work week sought by I.L.G.W.U., 


814. 
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Housing: 
resolution adopted by I.L.O. Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee, 1766. 


Canada— 
amended provisions of National Housing 
Ac Lod 


extracts from Hansard re amendment to 
National Housing Act, 818. 

statistics, 18, 189, 365, 657, 810, 983, 1117, 
1260, 1421, 1422, 1601, 17383. 

one-fifth of households overcrowded— 
1951 Census bulletin on housing, issued 
by DB. of S., 988. 

increase in residential construction in 1952 
—annual report of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 517. 

proposed measures to increase and broaden 
supply of mortgage money, 1421. 

convention proceedings of Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 189. 

largest, federal-provincial public housing 
project in Canada under way in 
Hamilton, Ontario, 190. 

recommendations of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 229. 

federal housing program to relieve unem- 
ployment urged by International 
Woodworkers of America, 1739. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 542; reso- 
lutions adopted at convention, 1468- 


69. 
C.C. of L. urges adoption of low-rental 
housing scheme, 537; resolutions 


adopted at convention, 1438; low-cost 

housing program urged by Political 

Action Committee, 361. 
recommendations of R.T.B., 546. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 533, 1280. 


N.B.: resolutions adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1614-15; resolution adopted at 
Council of Labour, 1756. 

N.S.: Housing and Rentals Act, 1951, con- 
tinued in force, 1806. 

Ont.: largest federal-provincial public hous- 


ing project in Canada under way in 
Hamilton, 190; municipalities blamed 
for housing shortage, 1260; joint low- 
rental program urged by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1009. 
Que.: amendments to Acts, 1048. 
United Kingdom— 
statistics, 18, 810, 983, 1260, 1733. 
post-war housing record set in 1952, 517. 
India— 
extension of subsidized housing scheme for 
industrial workers, 1117. 
USA 
statistics, 18, 190, 365, 810, 984, 1117, 1260, 
1422. 1601> 1733. 


Human Relations: 
Canada— 
management and the problems of human 
relationships—research program estab- 
lished at McGill University, 995. 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of committees to study 
human problems in industry, 816. 


Human Rights: 
Canada’s 1952 report for Human Rights 
Yearbook, 1264. 
report of National Committee on Human 


Rights at annual convention of 
C.Gi rot Ia 145 1-52: 


Hutcheson, W. L., former president, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America: 


death of, 1595. 


Immigration: 
Canada 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5; 176, 350, 504-9808; 982, s1114, 
1256, 

extracts from Hansard re, 665, 827. 

immigration during first quarter of 1953, 
815. 

See also Migration and Settlement. 


Immigration Act: 


enactment of new Act, 983. 
C.C. of L. eriticism, 1451-52. 


Imports: 


import of plywood panels from Japan con- 
demned by International Woodworkers 
of America, 1738. 


Canada— 

recommendations of C.I.0. textile workers 
in brief presented to Federal Cabinet, 
1734. 

slowdown of textile imports urged by 
Assistant Canadian Director of Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, 1120. 

imports of wool and cotton products and 
farm implements and machinery in 
August 1952 and 1953, 1734. 


Incentive Bonus: 
Canada— 
plant employees in manufacturing industry 
recelving production or _ incentive 
bonus, 1530, 1531. 


Incentive Schemes: 


1954 contract demands considered at - 
policy conference of U.S.W.A., 1598. 
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Income: 
Canada— 

labour income statistics, 985, 1732. 

personal income and expenditure in 1952, 
1018. 

personal income in 1952, 365. 

higher income group spend more on health 
services, 1121. 


USA— 

income payments to individuals in 1952, 
1605. 

labour income statistics, 985. 

personal income in 1952, 365. 

distribution of national wage and salary 
incomes, 1430. 

See also Labour Income. 


Income Tax: 
Canada— 

deductibility of medical expenses—extracts 
from Hansard re amendment to Act, 
191. 

amendment to Income Tax Act requested 
by Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
1754. 

C.C.C.L. requests—increase in exemptions, 
1469; deduction by workers of trans- 
portation expenses and cost of tools, 
for income tax purposes, 1469; recom- 
mendations, 5490. 

C.C. of L—legislative memorandum, 537; 
recommendation re deduction of union 
dues, 538; resolutions adopted at 
annual convention, 1452; recommenda- 
tion of Political Action Committee, 
361. 

R.T.B.—recommendations, 546. 

T. and L.C—recommendations, 532; reso- 
lution adopted at convention, 1281. 


India: 

progress under Colombo Plan reviewed at 
16-nation conference held at New 
Delhi, 1603. 

unemployment among educated class re- 
lieved by opening of primary schools, 
1456. 

extension of subsidized housing scheme 
for industrial workers, 1117. 

Government proposals for changes in in- 
dustrial legislation studied by Indian 
Labour Conference, 739. 


Indians: 


Sask. : 
amended regulations under Social Aid Act, 
116. 


Industrial Absenteeism: 
See Absenteeism. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 


conference proceedings, 663. 

increase in claims for workmen’s compen- 
sation in 1952 noted in annual report, 
985. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 


Que— 
provisions of Canadian Standards Asso- 
ciation Safety Code for Passenger and 
Freight Elevators embodied under 
Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act and Public Building Safety 
Act, 1347. 


Industrial Development: 


Canada— 
Canadian business controlled elsewhere at 
close of 1951, 1798. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 


role of states and provinces in settling 
labour disputes, discussed at conven- 
tion of International Association of 
Governmental Labour Officials, 1045. 


Canada— 

provisions of settlement reached between 
major railways and 17 non-operating 
railway unions, 19. 

railway strike averted—settlement reached 
between Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Canada’s railways, 187. 

strike averted and settlement reached in 
dispute between Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Canada Steamship Lines, 
N. M. Paterson and Sons, and Upper 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, 1427. 

compulsory and binding arbitration in 
place of right to strike in disputes 
involving public health and safety, 
recommended by Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1426; criticism of T. and L.C., 
1426. 

banning of strikes as method of settling 
disputes urged by M.P. and farmers’ 
spokesman, 23. 

number of industrial disputes in 1952— 
annual report on strikes and lockouts 
in Canada and Other Countries, 1130. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re ex parte injunctions, 1456. 

amendment to Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 533. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 

Alta.: amendments to Labour Relations 
Act providing compulsory arbitration 
in disputes involving firemen and 
policemen, 1035; new sections under 
Fire Departments Platoon Act provide 
for collective bargaining and compul- 
sory arbitration of disputes, 1799; pro- 
visions of Police Act, 1800. 
criticism of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act by Trade Union Con- 
gress (T. and L.C.), 1616. 


Man.: blanket collective agreement covering 
eleven local unions signed between 
Winnipeg Building Trades Council and 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange, 811. 


Ce 


activities under Labour Relations Act 
in 1952, 1011; provisions of first collec- 
tive agreement between government 
department and I.B.E.W., 371. 


of Teachers’ 


ING: 


N.S.: amended provisions 
Union Act, 1805. 


Ont.: right to strike must be preserved— 
extracts from address by vice-chair- 
man of Labour Relations Board before 
London Chamber of Commerce, 815. 


P.E.I.: new section re arbitration in disputes 
added to regulations under ‘Trade 
Union Act, 1347; amended provisions 


of Trade Union Act, 1806. 


legislation enacted in 1953, 1035; re- 
vised regulations under Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1042; recommendations of 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and sis-Cr) e010; 


Sask.: amendments to Labour Relations Act 
providing compulsory arbitration in 
disputes involving firemen and police- 
men, 1035; amended provisions of 
City Act and Fire Departments 
Platoon Act re compulsory arbitration 
of disputes between firemen and 
policemen, 1648; amended provisions 
of City Act, 1036. 

United Kingdom— 

re replacement of Conditions of Employ- 
ment and National Arbitration Order 
(1940) by Industrial Disputes Order, 
675. 

Industrial Disputes Tribunal rejects claim 
for wage increase for cotton workers, 
363. 

payment of unemployment benefit during 
trade disputes recommended by T.U. 

C., 1657. 


Japan— 


number of disputes during year ending 
June, 1951, 689. 


Que.: 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 
US.A— 
bases for Industrial Relations Act dis- 
cussed in address on current labour 
trends and labour problems, 407, 408. 
See also Arbitration; Conciliation; Strikes 
and Lockouts. 


Industrial Establishments: 


Sask.— 
annual report of Wages and Hours Branch, 
Department of Labour (1951), 691. 


Industria] Expansion: 
Canada— 
industrial expansion, 1948-1952, in trans- 
portation equipment industry, 513. 


Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta: 
annual convention, 1755. 


Industrial Hazards: 
Ont.— 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1950-1951), 435. 


Industrial Hygiene: 
B.C— 
recommendations of Chief Justice Sloan 
re administration of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 683. 


Industrial Peace: 


US.A— 

collective bargaining under “Scanlon Plan” 
—case study into causes of industrial 
peace, issued by National Planning 
Association, 1138. 

causes of industrial peace—report of 
National Planning Association on 
study of textile plant, 1141. 


Industrial Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Industrial Production: 
See Production. 


Industrial Rehabilitation: 
See Rehabilitation. 


Industrial Relations: 


functions of National Labour Department 
defined in report of special committee 
OM LO m4. 

resolution adopted at meeting (fourth 
session), of I.L.0. Petroleum Indus- 
trial Committee, 234. 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 
Canada— 


Indusirial Relations—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


monthly reports on proceedings under 
Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act—53, 237, 418, 574, 697, 
872, 1020, 1154, 1314. 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics—5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256, 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour—54, 239, 419, 
574, 698, 873, 1020, 1155, 1314, 

certification and other proceedings before 
Canada Labour Relations Board—53, 
237, 418, 574, 697, 872, 1020, 1154, 1314, 

current manpower and labour relations 
review—4, 174, 348, 502, 643, 796, 970, 
1102, 1244, 

comptometer operators not “confidential” 
employees—decision of B.C. Labour 
Relations Board upheld by Supreme 
Court of Canada, in Safeway case, 284, 
984. 

decision of N.S. Supreme Court—that 
Labour Relations Board could not 
refuse ‘to certify union because one of 
officers a Communist—upheld by 
Supreme Court of Canada, 984. 

C.C.C.L. charges Quebec Labour Relations 
Board with persecution of Catholic 
labour movement, 1459. 

Quebec court decision that upheld decer- 
tification of Montreal teachers’ union 
for participation in illegal strike, re- 
jected by Supreme Court of Canada, 
984. 

Supreme Court of Canada upholds setting 
aside by Ontario court of certification 
order issued by provincial ‘Labour 
Relations Board to Toronto News- 
paper Guild, 984. 

guaranteed wages—discussion by employer- 
employee relations panel at meeting 
of C.M.A., 996-1002. 

Labour Department—University Research 
Committee grants for research studies 
in field of labour-management rela- 
tions, 657. 

the role of management in accident pre- 
vention discussed at conference of 
I.A.P.A. of Ontario, 663. 

appointment of C. Rhodes Smith, Q.C., as 
chairman of Board, 1257. 

Supreme Court of Canada renders judg- 
ment in cases involving labour rela- 
tions boards of B.C., NS., Ont., and 
Quebec, 1170. 

8th annual industrial relations convention 
of Laval University, 859. 

extracts from address of Minister of 
Labour before Hamilton branch of 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 868. 
C.N.R. begins survey of its labour rela- 
tions, 517. 


policy declaration of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 228. 


recommendation of U.M.W. policy com- 
mittee, 1602. 

adoption of National Labour Relations 
Act urged by C.C. of L., 537; resolu- 
tion adopted at convention re ex parte 
injunctions, 1456. 

amendments to Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 532-33; resolu- 
tions re labour relations boards 
adopted at convention, 1290. 


Alta.: amendments to Labour Relations Act 


providing compulsory arbitration in 
disputes involving firemen and police- 
men, 1035. 


B.C.: Bill to amend Industrial Relations 


and Disputes Investigations Act, not 
passed, 1041; comptometer operators 
not “confidential” employees—decision 
of Labour Relations Board upheld by 
Supreme Court of Canada, in Safeway 
case, 284, 984; part-time members of 
reconstructed Labour Relations Board, 
371; Supreme Court upholds that 
Labour Relations Board cannot be 
compelled to produce record of its 
proceedings, 440. 


Man.: rules governing practice and proce- 


dure of Labour Board under Labour 
Relations Act, 1345. 


N.B.: amendments to Labour Relations Act, 


1035, 1639; activities under Labour 
Relations Act in 1952, 1011; legisla- 
tion forecast in Speech from the 
Throne, 361. 


Nfid.: Magistrate’s Court fines company for 


interfering with employees’ rights, in 
violation of Labour Relations Act, 111; 
appointment of John H. Crann, vice- 
president of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), to Labour Relations 
Board, 516. 


N.S.: Rules of Procedure of Labour Rela- 


tions Board amended under ‘Trade 
Union Act, 292; amendment to Trade 
Union Act re check-off of union dues, 
1804; amendments to Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1035; decision of Supreme 
Court—that Labour Relations Board 
could not refuse to certify union be- 
cause one of officers a Communist— 
upheld by Supreme Court of Canada, 
984. 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 


Ont.: 


Pb 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


regulations under Labour Relations 
Act amend Rules of Practice and Pro- 
cedure of Labour Relations Board, 
292; Supreme Court of Canada up- 
holds setting aside by Ontario court 
of certification order issued by provin- 
cial Labour Relations Board to 
Toronto Newspaper Guild, 984; the 
role of management in accident pre- 
vention discussed at conference of 
I.A.P.A., 663; permission to sue com- 
pany for union dues deducted from 
employees’ wages granted U.S.W.A., 
23; right to strike must be preserved 
—extracts from address by vice-chair- 
man of Labour Relations Board before 
London Chamber of Commerce, 815; 
Prof. J. Finkelman appointed chair- 
man, Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
1426; activities of Conciliation Ser- 
vice in 1950-51, 487, of Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 437; recommendations of 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1008. 


amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act, 1806. 


legislation enacted in 1953, 1035; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
1035; revised regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, Trade Disputes Act and 
municipal and school corporations Act, 
1042; activities of Labour Relations 
Board during year 1951-52, 310; Que- 
bec court decision that upheld decer- 
tification of Montreal teachers’ union 
for participation in illegal strike, re- 
jected by Supreme Court of Canada, 
984; appointment of secretary-general 
and legal adviser of Labour Relations 
Commission, 816; C.C.C.L. charges 
Quebec Labour Relations Board with 
persecution of Catholic labour move- 
ment, 1459; 8th annual industrial 
relations convention of Laval Univer- 
sity, 859; 5th annual industrial rela- 
tions conference convened by Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, McGill Univer- 
sity, 849; Superior Court finds pro- 
cedure of Labour Relations Board in 
certification hearing was unfair to em- 
ployer, 286; labour relations official 
replaced, 372. 


amendments to Labour Relations 
Act providing compulsory arbitration 
in disputes involving firemen and 
policemen, 1035; amended provisions 
of Trade Union Act, 1648; Court of 
Queen’s Bench holds labour relations 
board had jurisdiction to certify union 


Industrial Relations—Con. 


Sask —Con. 
joint board as bargaining agent, 1339; 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1951), 690. 


United Kingdom— 


establishment of committees to study 
human problems in industry, 816. 


Industrial Relations Handbook published 
by Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 995. 

annual report of Ministry of Labour and 
National Service (1951), 675. 


India— 
Government proposals for changes in in- 
dustrial relations legislation studied by 
Indian Labour Congress, 739. 


Spain— 
establishment of employer-employee coun- 
cils in certain commercial undertak- 
ings, 1735. 
US A— 
A.F. of L. to settle for amendment rather 
than repeal of Taft-Hartley Act, 30. 
death of Robert F. Wagner, author of 
Wagner Labour Relations Act, 812. 

collective bargaining under “Scanlon Plan” 
—case study into causes of industrial 
peace, issued by National” Planning 
Association, 1138. 

causes of industrial peace—report of Na- 
tional Planning Association on study 
of textile plant, 1141. 

establishment of Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration in New York state in 
1886, 1606. 

bases for Industrial Relations Act dis- 
cussed in address on current labour 
trends and labour problems, 407, 408. 

procedures for investigation of labour- 
management complaints established in 
North Dakota and Oregon, 1430. 


National Labour Relations Board—annual 
report (1952), 1159; unions urged to 
make long-term contracts as bar to 
representation vote, by decision of 
Board, 372; false non-communist oath 
voids _certification—Board cancels 
union’s bargaining rights, 1606; rules 
that union certified as exclusive bar- 
gaining agent of employees can not 
charge non-members fee for processing 
grievances, 905; orders International 
Typographical Union to bargain in 
good faith, 995. 
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Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 

tion Act: 

monthly reports on proceedings under the 
Act—53, 237, 418, 574, 697, 872, 1020, 
15291314, 

certification and other proceedings before 
Canada Labour Relations Board—53, 
237, 418, 574, 697, 872, 1020, 1154, 1314, 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour—54, 239, 419, 
574, 698, 873, 1020, 1155, 1314, 

private member’s Bill to amend Act, not 
passed, 1514. 

amendments to Act recommended by T. 
and L.C., 532-33. 

extracts from Hansard re voluntary revoc- 
able check-off, 31, 377, 1745. 


ProcEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND Disputes INVESTIGATION AcT: 


Alberta Wheat Pool, Kerr Gifford and Com- 
pany Inc., Searle Grain Company, 
Limited, Pacific Elevators Limited, 
and United Grain Growers, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 54, 239, 
420, 606. 

The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rail- 
way Company, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
employees, 697, 1154, 1627. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, and employees (salaried, techni- 
cal employees), 1314, 1627. 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.) and employees, 53, 54, 237, 
nee 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), Canadian National Steam- 
ships Limited and Union Steamships 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
419, 575, 606, 699, 874, 875, 1316. 

British Columbia Steamship Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
54. 

The Brookland Company, Limited (Radio 
Station CKWS, Kingston), and em- 
ployees, 418, 697, 1021, 1316, 1770, 

: 1789. 

The Brookland Company, Limited (Radio 
Station CHEX, Peterborough), and 
employees, 418, 697, 1021, 1316, 1770, 
1790. ; 

Brown and Ryan Limited, and others, 574, 
699, 874, 1316, 1629. 


Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Company, 
North Vancouver, and employees, 574, 
697. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited, and em- 
ployees, 698, 874, 1022, 1315, 1475, 
1483, 1629. 
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Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; Colonial 
Steamships Limited; N. M. Paterson 
and Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Transportation Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees, 1022, 
Lira ape ale 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
employees, 237, 239, 418, 574, 697, 872, 
1020, 1154, 1314, 1473, 1474, 1475, 1769, 
aa: 


Canadian Legion Branch No. 2, Whitehorse, 
Y.T., and employees (cocktail lounge), 
1474, 1769. 


Canadian National Newfoundland Steam- 
ship Service, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and employees, 698, 699, 874, 
1022, 1156, 1629. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees, 
237, 240, 248, 418, 419, 420, 458, 575, 
606, 699, 707, 872, 1155, 1156, 1314, 
1474, 1627, 1628, 1769. 


Canadian National Railways (B.C. Coast 
and B.C. Lakes, Barge and Ferry 
Service); Canadian National Steam- 
ships; Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) ; 
Union Steamships Limited; Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees. 
1020, 1021, 1314. 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, and Ontario Northland Railway, 
and employees (various railway labour 
organizations), 54, 55, 240. 


Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Vancouver Hotel Co. 
Ltd.) and employees, 419, 575. 


Canadian National Steamships Limited, B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service (C.P.R.), 
and Union Steamships Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 419, 575, 606, 
699, 874, 875, 1316. 


Canadian National Steamships; Canadian 
National Railways (Barge and Ferry 
Service, Port Mann: Barge and Ferry 
Service, Okanagan Lake); Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service) ; Union Steamships 
Limited; Frank Waterhouse and Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, 1021, 1314. 


Canadian National Steamships; Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service); Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (B.C. Coast and B.C. 
Lakes, Barge and Ferry Service); 
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Union Steamships Limited; Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
1020, 1314. 


Canadian National Steamships Limited, and 
employees, 418, 872. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Cor- 
poration, and employees, 54, 699, 700, 
1156. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and employees, 575, 873. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees, 53, 54, 237, 240, 260, 418, 
420, 458, 606, 699, 716, 1154, 1314, 1474. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, and Ontario Northland Railway, 
and employees (various railway labour 
organizations), 54, 55, 240. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Canadian 
National Steamships and Union Steam- 
ships, Limited, Vancouver, and em- 
‘ployees, (S.1.U., Canadian District), 
419, 575, 606, 699, 874, 875, 1316. 


Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian 
National Railways (Vancouver Hotel 
Company, Limited), and employees, 
419, 575. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service); Canadian 
National Steamships; Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (B.C. Coast and B.C. 
Lakes, Barge and Ferry Service); 
Union Steamships Limited; Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
1020, 1021, 1314. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited, and 
employees, 1020, 1154, 1314, 1627, 1769. 


Canadian Press and employees (editorial), 
American Newspaper Guild, 239, 574, 
697. 


Canadian Stevedoring Company; Pacific 
Stevedoring and Contracting Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, and em- 
ployees, 1314. 


Canadian Stevedoring Company, Limited; 
Empire Stevedoring Company, Limit- 
ed; Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; and Victoria and Vancouver 
Stevedoring Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 419. 


Car Barge Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 574, 697. 
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Carwil Transport Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 238. 

Chronicle Company Limited, Halifax, and 
employees (Radio Station CJCH), 
1020, 1154. 

CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and employees, 
1770. 

M. R. Cliff Tugboat Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 418, 574, 
697. 

Coastal Towing Company Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and employees, 238, 418. 

Colonial Airlines, Inc., and employees, 574, 
697, 872. 

Colonial Steamships Limited, Port Col- 
bourne, and employees, 1155, 1770. 

Colonial Steamships, Limited, N. M. Pater- 
son and Sons, Limited, Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees, 698, 
874, 1022, 1815, 1475, 1489, 1629, 1770, 
NWeAPA e 

Dola Towing Company Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees, 238, 418. 

Dolmage Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 238, 418. 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 

Limited, 574, 699, 874, 1316, 1475, 1629. 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Uranium City, Saskatchewan, and em- 
ployees, 1020, 1474, 1627. 
Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, and 
others, 419, 574, 699, 874, 13816, 1629. 


Gatineau Bus Company Limited, Hull, and 
employees, 239, 699, 704, 874. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, and 
employees, 699. 

Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limit- 
ed, Montreal, and employees, 53, 1020, 
1154. 

Hall Corporation of Canada, Montreal, and 
employees, 872, 1020, 1154, 1474, 1627. 

Howe Sound Iuines Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (S.I.U., Canadian district), 
per 


Kerr Gifford and Company, Inc., Alberta 
Wheat Pool, Searle Grain Company, 
Limited, Pacific Elevators Limited, 
and United Grain Growers, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, (Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers of America), 54, 239, 
420, 606. 

Keystone Transports Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
Inc.), 54, 90, 874. 
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Kingscome Navigation Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees (unlicensed 
personnel of deck, engineroom and 
steward’s departments—West Coast 
Seamen’s Union-Canada-), 53. 

Lake Erie Navigation Company, Limited, 
Walkerville, and employees, 1154. 

Lakes and St. Lawrence Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 1020. re 

MacKeno Mines Limited, Keno City, Y.T., 
and employees, 1474, 1769. 

McCabe Grain Company Limited, St. Boni- 
face, and employees, 54, 88, 1155, 1770. 

Macdonald Hotel (C.P.R.), Edmonton, and 
employees (maintenance), 1155. 

Midland Railway Company of Manitoba 
and employees, 54, 239, 1628. 

Monarch Towing and Trading Company, 
Limited, New Westminster, and em- 
ployees (deck, engineroom and stew- 
ard’s departments—West Coast Sea- 
men’s Union-Canada-), 53. 

National Harbours Board, and employees, 
698, 874, 1021, 1022, 1316, 1475, 1492, 
1629. 


New York Central Railroad, lessee, on Cana- 
dian lines of Michigan Railroad, and 
employees (locomotive engineers), 
1769. 

Newfoundland Coal Company (mechanical 
operations), St. John’s, and employees, 


1022. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, and employees, 873, 1021, 
1022: 


North American Elevators Limited, and 
others, 574, 699, 874, 1316, 1629. 
Northern Alberta Railways Company, 

Edmonton, and employees, 1314, 1629. 
Northern Telephone Company, Limited, and 
employees, New Liskeard, 1314, 1770. 
Northland Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 54, 238, 418, 
420, 1769-70. 
Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax (C.N.R.), and 
employees, 1156, 1628. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, and 
employees, 1314, 1474, 1627, 1769. 
Ontario Northland Railway, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway Company, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and Canadian National Railways, and 
employees (various railway labour 

organizations), 54, 55, 240. 
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Oshawa Railway Company and Thousand 
Islands Railway Company (C.N.R.), 
and employees, 419, 575. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, and em- 
ployees, 239, 420. 

Pacific Elevators Limited, United Grain 
Growers, Limited, Kerr Gifford and 
Company, Inc., Searle Grain Company, 
Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancou- 
ver, and employees (International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America), 54, 239, 420, 
606. 

Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting Com- 
pany Limited; Canadian Stevedoring 
Company, Prince Rupert, and em- 
ployees, 1314, 1629. 

The Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1155, 1474, 
1627. 

N. M. Paterson and Sons, Limited, and 
others, 698, 874, 1022, 1315, 1475, 1489, 
L620. 1709 SL, eel. 

Patricia Transportation Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 239. 
Pioneer Towing Company Limited, Vancou- 

ver, and employees, 1627. 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 
employees, 872 ,873, 874. 

Purity Flour Mills Limited, and employees, 
872, 1154, 1156, 1474. 

Quebec Central Transportation Company, 
Sherbrooke, and employees, 1155, 1315. 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 
and employees, 1021, 1156, 1315, 1316. 

Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, and em- 
ployees, 239.. 

Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough, and 
employees (Brookland Company 
Limited), 418, 697, 1021, 1316. 

Radio Station CJCH, Halifax, and employees 
(Chronicle Company Limited), 1020, 
1154. 

Radio Station CKOY, Ottawa, and em- 
ployees, 872, 1154. 

Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, Que., and 
employees, 574, 1020. 


Radio Station CKWS, Kingston, and em- 
ployees (Brookland Company Limit- 
ed), 418, 697, 1021, 1316. 

Railway Association of Canada, and em- 
ployees (extra gang employees), 606. 


Railway Express Agency, Inc., and em- 
ployees, 1020, 1156. 
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Red River Grain Company Limited, St. 
Boniface, and employees, 575, 699, 
874, 1023. 


The Regina, Whitehorse, Y.T., and em- 
ployees (cocktail lounge and tavern), 
1474, 1768-69. 


Forbes Rhude, and American Newspaper 
Guild, and Canadian Press, 239, 574, 
697. 


. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, and em- 
ployees, 239, 420, 873, 1023. 


Sarnia Broadcasting Company Limited, 
Sarnia, and employees (radio announ- 
cers), 1769. 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers Limit- 
ed (Flour Mill Division), and em- 
ployees, 697, 872. 


Searle Grain Company, Limited, Pacific 
Elevators Limited, United Grain 
Growers Limited, Kerr Gifford and 
Company, Inc., Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Vancouver, and employees (Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers of America), 54, 239, 
420, 606. 

Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway, and 
employees, 53, 237. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
(Port of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni), and 
employees, 1770. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia and 


Northland Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
54, 420. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia, in- 
cluding: Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Serv- 
ice), Canadian National Steamships, 
General Sea Transportation Limited, 
Griffiths Steamship Company Limit- 
ed, The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, Union Steamships Limited, 
and Frank Waterhouse and Company 
of Canada Limited, and employees, 
1769. 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Mont- 
treal, and employees, 699, 1475, 1629, 
L770. 


Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company 
Limited, and others, 574, 699, 874, 
1316, 1629. 


Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (deck, engineroom and 
steward’s departments—West Coast 
Seamen’s Union-Canada), 53. 
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Thousand Islands Railway Company and 
Oshawa Railway Company (C.N.R.), 
and employees, 419, 575. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company, Ontario Northland Railway, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and Canadian National Railways, and 
employees (various railway labour 
organizations), 54, 55, 240. 


Tourist Services, Whitehorse, Y.T., and em- 
ployees (cocktail lounge), 1474. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, and employees 
(maintenance and overhaul depart- 
ment, station services department and 
stores department—International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists), 418, 872. 


J. C. A. Turcotte, Wolfe Stevedores Limit- 
ed; Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited; North American Elevators 
Limited; Sorel Dock Stevedoring 
Company Limited; Brown and Ryan 
Limited; and Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Company Limited, Sorel, and 
employees, 574, 699, 874, 1816, 1629. 


Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 54, 237, 239, 418. 


Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
Canadian National Steamships Limit- 
ed, and B.C. Coast Steamship Serv- 
ice (C.P.R.), and employees, 419, 575, 
606, 699, 874, 875, 1316. 

Union Steamships Limited, Frank Water- 
house and Company of Canada 
Limited, Canadian National Steam- 
ships, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), 
Canadian National Railways (B.C. 
Coast and B.C. Lakes, Barge and 
Ferry Service), Vancouver, and em- 
ployees, 1020, 1021, 1314. 

United Grain Growers, Limited, Searle Grain 

Company Limited, Pacific Elevators 

Limited, Kerr Gifford and Company, 

Inc., Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, 

and employees, 54, 239, 420, 606. 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, Y.T., 
and employees, 1769. 


Union 


Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, and others, 
698, 874, 1022, 1315, 1475, 1489, 1629, 
sare arial 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and employees, 239, 420, 1628, 1770. 

Vancouver Hotel Company Limited (C.N.R. 
and C.P.R.), and employees, 419. 
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Vancouver Tug Boat Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees (deck, 
engineroom and steward’s department 
—West Coast Seamen’s Union-Can- 
ada), Do. 


Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Canadian Stevedoring 
Company, Limited, and Louis Wolfe 
and Sons (Vancouver) Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 419. 


Frank Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, Union Steamships Limited, 
Canadian National Steamships, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Canadian 
National Railways (B.C. Coast and 
B.C. Lakes, Barge and Ferry Serv- 
ice), Vancouver, and employees, 1020, 
1021, 1314, 


Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 574, 874. 

Whitehorse Inn, Whitehorse, Y.T., and em- 
ployees, 1474, 1769. 

Wolfe Stevedores Limited, and others, 574, 
699, 874, 1316, 1629. 


Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited, 
Canadian Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited, and Victoria and Vancouver 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 419. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, and 
employees, 574, 699. 

Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
under The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act: 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees, 54. 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), Canadian National Steam- 
ships, Union Steamships Limited, Van- 

couver, and employees, 1316. 

The Brookland Company Limited (Radio 
Station CHEX, Peterborough), and 
employees, 1770. 

The Brookland Company Limited (Radio 
Station CKWS, Kingston), and em- 
ployees, 1770. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 1629. 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Colonial 
Steamships, Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Upper Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited, and employees, 1770. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
employees (editorial), 1475. 
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Canadian National Newfoundland Steam- 
ship Service (C.N.R.), and employees, 
1629. 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax), 1628. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, Cen- 
tral and Western Regions), and em- 
ployees, 606. 

Canadian National Railways and employees 


(Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service), 1629. 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, and Ontario Northland Railway, 
and various railway labour organiza- 
tions, 240. 


Canadian National Steamships, Canadian 
National Railways (Barge and Ferry 
Service, Port Mann, Barge and Ferry 
Service, Okanagan Lake), Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Union Steamships 
Limited, Frank Waterhouse and Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, and em- 
ployees, 1314. 

Canadian National Steamships, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Canadian WNa- 
tional Railways (B.C. Coast and B.C. 
Lakes Barge and Ferry Service), 
Union Steamships Limited, Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
fence 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Cor- 
poration, and employees, 1156. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service), 
and employees, 54. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (dining, cafe and buffet 
car employees), 606. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern, Prairie and Pacific Regions), and 
employees, 606. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
Canadian National Railways, and em- 
ployees, 420. 

Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limit- 
ed, Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancou- 
ver) Limited, and Victoria and Van- 
couver Stevedoring Company Limit- 
ed, and employees, 420. 


Colonial Steamships Limited, Port Col- 
borne, and employees, 1770. 
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Colonial Steamships, Limited, N. M. Pater- 
son and Sons, Limited, Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees, 1629. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, and 
employees, 699. 

Keystone Transports Limited, and em- 
ployees, 874. 

McCabe Grain Company Limited (Seed 
Plant), St. Boniface, and employees, 
1770. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and em- 
ployees, 1629. 


Newfoundland Coal Company, and 
employees, 1022. 
Newfoundland Employers’ Association 


Limited (General Cargo), St. John’s, 
and employees, 1022. 

Northern Telephone Company, Limited, 
New Liskeard, and employees, 1770. 

Northland Navigation Company Limited, 
and Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, 420. 

Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, (C.N.R.), and 
employees, 1628. 

Ottawa ‘Transportation Commission, and 
employees, 420. 

N. M. Paterson and Sons, Limited, Colonia] 
Steamships, Limited, and Upper Lakes 


and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company, Limited, and employees, 
1629. 


Purity Flour Mills Limited, Calgary, and 
employees, 1156. 

Quebec Central Transportation Company, 
Sherbrooke, and employees, 1315. 
Railway Association of Canada, and em- 

ployees, 606. 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., and em- 
ployees, 1156. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saska- 
toon, and employees, 1023. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and Northland Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
420. 

Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company 
Limited, J. C. A. Turcotte, and em- 
ployees, 1629. 

J. C. A. Turcotte, Sorel Dock and Stevedor- 
ing Company Limited, and employees, 
1629. 

Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Colonial 
Steamships, Limited, and N. M. Pater- 
son and Sons, Limited, and employees, 
1629. 
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Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and employees, 420. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, and 
employees, 699. 


Industrial Research: 


United Kingdom— 
establishment of committee of Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search to study human problems in 

industry, 816. 


Industrial Safety: 


See Safety. 


Industrial Standards: 


N.B— 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1952), 1011. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 


agreements, 100, 731, 1169. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 


agreements, 99, 434, 1168. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 


agreements, 99, 433. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario) ; 


agreements, 99, 434, 730, 1168. 
administration of Act in 1950-51, 438. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 


agreements, 100. 


Industrial Welfare: 


Canada— 
provisions of agreement reached between 
Seafarers’ International Union (A.F. 
of L.-T. and L.C.) and four large ship- 
ping concerns, 1427. 
enactment of industrial pension plan 
sought by C.C. of L., 1454. 


Sask.: new provisions of Mines Regulation 
Act, 1187. 


United Kingdom— 
mid-century report of Chief Factory In- 
spector compares working conditions 
in factories in 1951 with those of 1901, 
1309. 


US. A— 

payments for pensions and other welfare 
benefits by U.S. corporations, 1266. 

retirement income of $117.50 monthly— 
average benefit provided in collective 
bargaining pensions programs, 1266. 

employer contributions to private welfare 
and pension funds in 1951, 405. 


INDEX LX 


Industry: 
legislation affecting women and children 
in industry discussed at convention of 
International Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials, 1045. 
Canada— 
management and the problems of human 
relationships—research program estab- 
lished at McGill University, 995. 
resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 


of Commerce re decentralization of 
industry, 230. 

management and the problems of 
human relationships—research pro- 
gram established at McGill University, 
995. 
United Kingdom— 

establishment of committees to study 

human problems in industry, 816. 


Que.: 


Inflation: 


USA— 
inflation or depression?—review of eco- 
nomic situation by economic advisers, 
1120. 


Injunctions: 
Canada— 
union officer’s appeal against conviction for 
defiance of anti-picketing injunction, 
dismissed by Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, 1336. 
appeal of Tony Poje rejected by Supreme 
Court of Canada, 657. 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re ex parte injunctions, 1456. 
injunction against picketing to pro- 
hibit only picketing accompanied by 
intimidation, modified by Supreme 
Court, 1515; union officer’s appeal 
against conviction for defiance of anti- 
picketing injunction dismissed by 
Supreme Court of Canada, 1336; 
appeal of Tony Poje rejected by 
Supreme Court of Canada, 657. 


resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1615. 
U.E.’s claim for injunction to prevent 
certification of rival union at R.C.A. 
Victor dismissed by Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Appeal side, 1338; injunction 
prohibiting textile firm from changing 
conditions while negotiating dissolved 
by Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal 
side, 108. 
US A.— 

IL.A. strike postponed—injunction im- 
poses truce in Eastern ports, 1605. 


BiG: 


INCB:: 


Que.: 








Inspections: 


B.C— 
revised regulations under British Columbia 
Boiler Inspection Act, 1519; regula- 
tions under Electrical Energy Inspec- 
tion Act, 1181. 


boiler and factory inspections in 1952, 
1012. 


Ont.: regulations under Section 44 of Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act (1951), 1184; 
boiler inspections in 1950-51, 436; fac- 
tory inspections in 1950-51, 435. 

Sask.: annual report of Wages and Hours 
Branch, Department of Labour (1951), 
691; inspections under Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act in 
1951, 691-92; activities of Boilers, Fac- 
tories and Elevators Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1951), 692; activities 
of Electrical Inspection and Licensing 
Branch, Department of Labour in 
1951, 692; regulations under The Gas 
Inspection and Licensing Act, 1038, 
1649; new provisions of Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 1188. 


N.W.T.: revised regulations under Mining 
Safety Ordinance, 890; regulations 
(Canadian Regulations for the Con- 
struction and Inspection of Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels) under Steam 
Boilers Ordinance, 1951, 891. 


NBs 


Insurance: 


Canada— 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1300. 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in insurance in 1941 
and 1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 1951 
Census bulletin, 28. 


provisions of agreement reached be- 
tween Montreal civic administration 
and employees (white-collar, police- 
men and firemen), 1597. 

See also Group Insurance; Health Insur- 
ance; Life Insurance. 


Que.: 


Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers (O.R.I.T.): 
election of president of T. and L.C. and 
vice-president of C.C. of L. to execu- 
tives board: of “O\R.LT part’ of LC. 
Ee Une 188, 


International Affairs: 
Canada— 


recommendation of C.C. of L., 538. 
legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 540. 
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International Association of Governmental 


Labour Officials: 
40th annual convention, 1045. 


International Association of Machinists: 


65th anniversary, 661. 

“no-raiding” pact signed by International 
Association of Machinists (A.F. of L.) 
and United Rubber Workers (C.1.0.), 
1259. 

four-year-no-raiding pact renewed between 
U.A.W. and J.A.M., 989. 

organization of garage and service station 
workers divided between International 
Association of Machinists and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
661. 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers: 


formation, 1118. 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders: 
death of John B. Haggerty, President, 657. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers: 


year’s holiday with pay after 10 years’ ser- 
vice provided in agreement signed 
between union and Hedco Manufac- 
turing Company, 988. 

first collective agreement between govern- 
ment department and international 
union, signed, 371. 


International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers: 


Sask.: 

members covered under provisions of 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act, 117. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters: 


two Canadian officials dismissed, 1118. 

Eastern Conference of Teamsters, estab- 
lished by International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, 1736. 

locals of United Brewery Workers of 
America (C.1.0.), join brewery divi- 
sion of Teamsters, 1120. 

organization of garage and service workers 
divided between International Bro- 
therhood of ‘Teamsters and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
661. 

mutual assistance pact signed with Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America (A.F. of 
Li), 1597. 





International Brotherhood of Teamsters— 

Con. 

guaranteed wage provisions of contract 
negotiated by Brotherhood for Rice- 
Stix Dry Goods Company and Brown 
Shoe Company, 659. 

headquarters transferred from Indiana- 
polis to Washington, D.C., 364. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 


proceedings of third World Congress held 
in Stockholm, Sweden, 1123. 

Histadrut, General Federation of Labour 
in Israel, affiliates with I.C.F.T.U., 
995. 

J. C. Bury, former secretary of Vancouver 
labour council (C.C. of L.) joins 
L.GE TU, stat) 1505: 

two democratic Italian labour groups sign 
agreement to collaborate against com- 
munism, under auspices of chairman 
OLGA Up wool 

election of president of T. and L.C. and 
vice-president of C.C. of L. to execu- 
tive board of Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (O.R.1.T.), 
parkvoff LCi TU 1s: 


International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union: 
false non-communist oath voids certifica- 
tion—N.L.R.B. cancels union’s_ bar- 
gaining rights, 1606. 


International Harvester Company: 


wage reduction for employees in accord- 
ance with escalator clauses in agree- 
ments, 809. 


International Labour Organization: 


statement of I.L.0. views on full employ- 
ment policy approved at 122nd session 
of Governing Body, 1151. 

report on results of survey on unemploy- 
ment among older workers, 217. 

two Canadian experts complete duties as 
members of United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, 1261. 

report that rights of trade unions violated 
in Czechoslovakia adopted at 122nd 
session of I.L.0. Governing Body, 1151. 

functions of National Labour Department 
defined in report of special committee 
of Lls.O pelasl: 

majority of Governments favour I.L.0. 
Recommendation on Holidays with 
Payeoiz: 
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International Labour Organization—Con. 

provisions of I.L.0. Convention No. 100 
concerning equal pay for men and 
women for work of equal value, 1018. 

I.L.0. studies problems of women textile 
workers, 235. 

William Yalden-Thomson appointed Assis- 
tant Director-General, 51. 

Douglas M. Young, appointed head of 
personnel office, 51. 

report of United Nations—International 
Labour Organization committee on 
forced labour, 1131. 

C.C. of L. urges appointment of labour 
representative to International Labour 
Conference, 538. 

text of Recommendation No. 96—Concern- 
ing the Minimum Age for Admission 
to Work Underground in Coal Mines, 
approved at 36th Conference of I.L.0., 
1148. 

text of Recommendation No. 97——Con- 
cerning the Protection of the Health 
of Workers in Places of Employment, 
approved at 36th Conference of I.L.0., 
1149. 

ratifications of conventions total 1,382, 
1625. 

United Kingdom ratifies Convention gov- 
erning crew accommodation and food 
catering on board ship, 1625. 

New Zealand ratifies I.L.0. Holidays with 
Pay Convention respecting agriculture, 
1625. 

Belgium ratifies Convention concerning 
migration for employment, 1625. 

Cuba ratifies Conventions governing 
weekly rest in industry, forced labour, 
holidays with pay, minimum age for 
employment at sea, hours of work and 
rest periods, and final articles revision, 
1625. 

Sweden ratifies Conventions governing 
social security and annual paid holiday 
for agricultural workers, 1625. 

adaptability of deaf persons to noisy em- 
ployment, 416. 

report on current problems of vocational 
guidance and training for women, 413. 


Third Asian Regional Conference— 
proceedings, 1624. 


Governing Body— 

proceedings of 122nd session, 1151. 

121st session, 695. 

120th session, 232. 

proposed amendment to I.L.O. constitution 
re membership of Governing Body, 
274. 

convenes meeting of experts to study 
methods of increasing productivity in 
manufacturing industries, 50. 





International Labour Organization—Con. 


Thirty-sicth Conference— 
summary of proceedings, Canadian delega- 
tion, texts of recommendations, etc., 
869, 1018, 1145. 
text of address by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, 1014. 
Industrial Committees— 
Textiles: 
fourth session, 572, 693. 
Petroleum: 
meeting (fourth session), Canadian dele- 
gation, agenda, etc., 232-33. 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee— 
fourth session, 1625, 1764. 


Publications and Reports— 
Practical Methods of Increasing Produc- 


tivity in Manufacturing Industries, 
1122. 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union: 
proceedings of 28th triennial convention, 
814, 


“oenerous” pension plan won by Winnipeg 
factory workers (I1.L.G.W.U.), 21. 
requests survey of union members’ atti- 

tudes to retirement, 665. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 
strike postponed—injunction imposes truce 
in Eastern ports, 1605. 
resignation of President Joseph P. Ryan, 
1732. 
expulsion of I.L.A. from American Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1617. 
suspension by A.F. of L., 1267. 
perjury charges against Harry Bridges, 
President, I.L.A., thrown out by 
Supreme Court—citizenship restored, 
993. 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(A.F. of L.): 
establishment, 1618. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1951, by affiliation, 1295. 


International Trade: 


See Trade. 


International Typographical Union: 
establishment of Unitypo Inc., to com- 
pete with publishers where printers on 
strike, approved at convention, 1264. 
N.L.R.B. orders union to bargain in good 
faith, 995. 
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International Union of Electrical Workers: 
principles of guaranteed annual wage plan 
sought by I.U.E.W. (C.L.0.) in collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations at conven- 
tion in Montreal, 1598. 
seeks wage increases, 362. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers: 
Canada— 
“spread-the-work” policy sought at annual 
convention, 660. 
B.C.: report of Chief Justice Sloan on ad- 
ministration of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 685. 
USA— 
report of Senate subcommittee investigat- 
ing internal security, 522. 


International Woodworkers of America: 

17th annual convention, 1738. 

provisions of first long-term contract in 
logging industry signed between I.W.A. 
and Western Plywoods (Cariboo) 
Limited, 814. 

appeal of Tony Poje rejected by Supreme 
Court of Canada, 657. 

Joseph Morris elected president of B.C. 
District Council, 993. 

appointment of advocates requested by 
B.C. District Council in submission to 
Chief Justice Sloan, 685. 

C.C. of L. willing to unite with T. and 
L.C.—remarks of A. R. Mosher, Presi- 
dent, C.C. of L. at annual convention 
of L.W.W.A., 515. 


Intimidation: 
B.C— 
injunction against picketing to prohibit 
only picketing accompanied by inti- 
midation, modified by Supreme Court, 
1515. 


Invalid Pensions 


See Old Age Pensions. 


Iron and Steel Products: 
Canada— 


expansion of plant facilities in iron and 
steel products industry during 1948-53, 
1432. 

plant expansion and employment oppor- 
tunities in 1952, 16. 

number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agree- 
ments in iron and steel products in- 
dustry, 222. 


Iron Foundries: 
United Kingdom— 
mid-century report of Chief Factory In- 
spector compares working conditions 
in factories in 1951 with those of 1901, 
1310. 


Iron Industry: 


Ont.— 
effects of plant expansion on employment, 
1948-53, 1005. 


Israel: 
Histadrut, General Fderation of Labour in 
Israel, affiliates with I.C.F.T.U., 995. 
Communist Party banned from Histadrut 
(General Federation of Labour), 521. 
number of strikes in 1952, 688. 


extensive vocational training program, 
1430. 
ltaly: 
two democratic labour groups sign agree- 
ment to collaborate against com- 


munism, 521. 


Ives, J. L. D., Chairman, Dominion Joint 
Legislatwe Committee, Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods: 

New Year’s message, 1762. 
Labour Day message, 1129. 


Ives, Senator Irving M.: 


extracts from address as President of 36th 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1018. 


Japan: 
Review of Labour Conditions in Japan, 
689. 
. proposed labour law would curb electrical 
and coal strikes, 817. 


Job Counselling: 
Canada— 


job counselling for older workers—address 
of Dr. W. G. Scott, adviser to N.ES., 
1187. 


Job Fatalities: 
See Accidents. 


Jodoin, Claude, Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 
extracts from address as Canada’s workers’ 
delegate to 386th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1017. 
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Joint Marine Council: Labour Code: 
Canada— Canada— 
formation of Council—all marine unions in establishment of national labour code 


end... ons 


Jurisdiction: 
Canada— 
organizing rights at Edmonton petro- 
chemical plants given to O.W.1.U., at 
annual convention of C.C. of L., 1489. 


Juvenile Employment: 

legislation affecting women and children in 
industry discussed at convention of 
International Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials, 1045. 

text of Recommendation No. 96—Concern- 
ing the Minimum Age for Admission 
to Work Underground in Coal Mines, 
approved at 36th Conference of I.L.O., 
1148. 


ee annai— 


report of Young Workers’ Committee at 
convention of C.C.C.L., 1466. 


N.B. employment of children in factories— 
administration of Factories Act in 
1952, 1012. 


Ont.: legislation enacted in 1953 re employ- 
ment of women and young persons in 
factories, shops and restaurants, 1037; 
provision of Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act re night work of young 
persons, 1640. 


Que.: survey of working conditions of young 


workers made by Jeunesse Ouwvriére 
Catholique, 230, 294. i 


Keenleyside, Hugh, Director-General, U.N. 
Technical Assistance Administration: 


statement on technical and economic aid, 
Pl 


Kelly, Emmett, National Secretary, Brother- 
hood of Express Employees: 


announces merger of C.C. of L. rail union 
with A.I’. of L. railway clerks, 516. 


Labour and National Service: 


See Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. 


Labour Attachés: 
appointment of John A. Ballew as Labour 
Attaché at United States Embassy in 
Ottawa, 516. 


urged by C.C. of 'L., 361, 537, 1444-45. 
amendments to I.R.D.I. Act recommended 
by Ty -and? L.G2 0532-33: 


Labour Colleges: 


Que.— 


first labour college in Canada opened by 
C.C.C 20. 


Labour Councils: 
NB — 
50th anniversary of Saint John Trades and 
Labour Council (T. and L.C.), 370. 


Superior Council of Labour elects 
officers, 27. 


Que.: 


Labour Day: 
Canada— 

Labour Day message of Mu£nister of 
Labour, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 1125. 

messages of labour. leaders—Percy R. Ben- 
gough, President, T. and L.C., 1126; 
A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 
1128; Gerard Picard, General Presi- 
dent. .©.C:.Ciln, 1129: Jarl) ives, 
Chairman, R.T.B., 1129. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
functions of National Labour Department 
defined in report of special committee 
Of 1.0 nel 471 


Canada 

retirement of Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, 410. 

appointment of A. H. Brown, as Deputy 
Minister of Labour, 411. 

appointment of Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
as an Assistant Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Labour, 1595. 

annual report of Federal Department of 
Labour (1952), 19. 

provision for establishment of women’s 
bureau within Department, announced 
by Minister of Labour, 812. 

re appointment of Director of Women’s 





Bureau, Federal Department of 
Labour, 1422, 1510. 
report of Employees’ Compensation 


Branch, Department of Labour, 370. 

scarcity of Canadian scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel indicated in survey 
conducted by Department of Labour, 
988. 

illustration of Department of Labour ex- 
hibit shown at Canadian fairs and 
exhibitions during 1953, 986-87. 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus—Con. 

Canada’s 1952 report for Human Rights 
Yearbook prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1264. 

extracts from Hansard re Department of 
Labour estimates, 835. 

Labour Department—University Research 
Committee study applications for re- 
search grants, 657. 

publication of monthly labour gazette by 
provincial departments of labour, 
urged by T. and L.C., 1291, 

The Problem of the Older Worker—memo- 
randum on Canada’s ageing population 
prepared by Information Branch, 203. 


administration of Boilers Act trans- 
ferred to Department of Industries 
and Labour, 1802; appointment of 
Norman A. Willmore as Minister of 
Department of Industries and Labour, 


Alta.: 


1734. 
Ont.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950-1951), 435. 
Sask.: annual report of Department . of 
Labour (1951), 690. 
US.A— 
re-organization of Department of Labour, 


1266. 

resignation of Martin P. Durkin, Secretary 
of Labour, 1257. 

appointment of James P. Mitchell, as Sec- 
retary of Labour, 1433. 

resignation of Frieda §. Miller, Director 
of Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, 1737. 


annual report of Department of Labour, 
1604. 


nomination of John W. Edelman as 
Assistant Secretary of Labour, 362. 


Labour Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Labour Education: 


Canada— 


recommendation of C.C. of L. re trade 
union educational material for immi- 
grants, 1456. 

See also Workers’ Education. 


Labour Force: 
Canada— 
monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256, 
current labour market—monthly report on 


labour force survey conducted by 
iBNey (i we ee 
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Labour Force—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

need for skilled workers in Canadian in- 
dustry, stressed, 1259. 

re D.B. of *S. 1951 Census figures of occu- 
pation groups of labour force popula- 
t10n; 22: 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in Canadian industries 
in 1941 and 1951, as reported in D.B. 
of 8. 1951 Census bulletin, 28. 


New Zealand— ‘ 
increase in labour force and population, 
1607. 
unemployment statistics, 1603. 


US.A— 

unemployment at new post-war low, 30. 

employment improves in major labour 
markets, 30. 

number of women in paid employment 
quadrupled in 60 years, 1425. 

number of railroad workers 65 years of age 
and over in 1951, 994. 

See also Unemployment. 


Labour Gazette: 


Canada— 
publication of monthly edition by provin- 
cial departments of labour, urged by 
T. and L.C. 1291. 


Labour Income: 


Canada— 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256, 

labour income as of August, 1953, as re- 
ported by D.B. of 8., 1732. 

record high in October, 1952, 190. 

labour income in November, 1952, breaks 
previous records, 364. 

See also Income. 


Labour Legislation: 
Canada— 

recent regulations, federal and provincial— 
113, 289, 442, 584, 737, 899, 1179, 1342, 

legislation enacted by 21st Parliament at 
7th session, 1508. 

12th annual conference of C.A.A.L.L., 1520. 

1952 edition of Provincial Labour Stan- 
dards issued by Federal Department 
of Labour, 135, 294. 

highlights of labour laws enacted by pro- 
vincial legislatures in 1953, 1033. 

Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: T. and L.C., 531; C.C. 
of Ls, 53650C.C.CiG., 3932-1 BY 544: 

National Federation of Public Employees 
urges amendment to British North 
America Act, 1263. 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 
Canada—C'on. 
20-point program of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L., 361. 
Alta.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1799. 
‘B.C.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1040; equal 
pay bill forecast in Speech from the 
Throne, 1422. 
.~Man.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1330. 
~N.B.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1638; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1952), 1011; legislation fore- 
cast in Speech from the Throne, 361. 
Nfld.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1802. 
N.S.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1803. 
Ont.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1639; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950-1951), 435; legislation 
forecast in Speech from the Throne, 
361. 
P.E.I.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1806. 
Que.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1042. 
Sask.: legislation enacted in 1953, 1647; 
proclamation of Saskatchewan Equal 
Pay Act, 294; legislation forecast in 
Speech from the Throne, 361. 
N.W.T.: legislation enacted in 1951 and 1952, 
887. 
Yukon.: legislation enacted in 1951 and 1952, 
887. 
United Kingdom— 
labour laws forecast in Speech from the 
Throne, 1733. 
Bulgaria— 
forced labour law enacted, 1136. 
Czechoslovakia— 
enactment of new forced labour laws, 1136. 


India— 

Government proposals for changes in in- 
dustrial relations legislation studied by 
Indian Labour Conference, 739. 

Japan— 

proposed labour law would curb electrical 

and coal strikes, 817. 


USA— 
state labour laws passed in 1952, 1045. 
equal pay laws urged by National Confer- 
ence on Equal Pay, 519. 
legislation enacted in New York state 
since 1853, 1606. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 

role of states and provinces in settling 
labour disputes, discussed at conven- 
tion of International Association of 
Governmental Labour Officials, 1045. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation—Con. 


Canada— 

activities of LMPCs—S2, 236, 417, 573, 696, 
871, 1019, 1153, 1318, 

activities of joint employee-management 
safety committees, 1532. 

recommendation of U.M.W. policy com- 
mittee, 1602. 

Labour Department—University Research 
Committee grants for research studies 
in field of labour-management rela- 
tions, 657. 

the role of management in accident pre- 
vention discussed at conference of 
L.A.P.A. of Ontario, 663. 

recommendation of C.P.R. officer re train- 
ing of skilled workers, 1423. 

guaranteed wages—discussion by employer- 
employee relations panel at meeting 
of C.M.A., 996-1002. 

management and the problems of human 
relationships—research program estab- 
lished at McGill University, 995. 

policy declaration of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 228. 


N.B.: legislation forecast in Speech from the 
Throne, 361. 


Ont: the role of management in accident 
prevention discussed at conference of 
T.A.P.A., 663. 


Que.: management and the problems of 
human relationships—research _ pro- 
gram established at McGill University, 
995; 5th annual industrial relations 
conference convened by Industrial 
Relations Centre, McGill University, 
849. 

United Kingdom— 

establishment of committees to study 
human problems in industry, 816. 
Belgium— 
joint management and profit-sharing strike 
issues at machine shop plant, 688. 
Germany— 
co-determination law analysed—analysis 
of recently enacted Shop Constitution 
Law of West German Federal Republic 
which re-introduces provisions for pro- 


tection of labour . . .686. 
US.A— 
current labour trends and labour problems, 
405. 


co-determination in United States unlikely 
—report on situation in Germany by 
American researcher, 1739. 

recommendations of special committee of 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1312. 

causes of industrial peace—report of 
National Planning Association on 
study of textile plant, 1141. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

collective bargaining under “Scanlon Plan” 
—case study into causes of industrial 
peace, issued by National Planning 
Association, 11388. 

procedures for investigation of labour- 
management complaints established in 
North Dakota and Oregon, 1430. 


Labour-Management Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Labour-Management Production Commit- 


tees: 
Canada— 
activities of L.M.P.C.’s—52; 236, 417, 573, 
696, 871, 1019; 1153; 1313, 
reduction of waste important task, 1169. 
activities of L.M.P.C. in Express Depart- 
ment of C.N.R. at Montreal, 100; at 
Robinson Industries Limited, Hamil- 
ton, 100. 
T. and L.C. requests establishment of 
EMU? Cvs, the ULC. 1279. 
Spain— 
establishment of employer-employee coun- 
cils in certain commercial undertak- 
ings, 1735. 


Labour Market: 
Canada— 
monthly report on local labour market 
conditions—6, 
See also Labour Supply. 


Labour Mobility: 
United Kingdom— 


labour mobility encouraged by full employ- 
ment, 1329. 


Labour Officials: 
Canada— 
two Canadian officials of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (A.F. of 
L.), dismissed, 1118. 
ceSA== 


death of Maurice J. Tobin, former Secre- 
tary of Labour, 1115. 


appointment of James P. Mitchell, as 
Secretary of Labour, 1433. 


death of James P. Shields, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, 1118. 


See also Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


INDEX 


Labour Organization: 
Canada— 

reference to Labour Organization in Can- 
ada (1953), 42nd edition, published by 
Department of Labour, 1294. 

organization of white-collar workers in 
manufacturing industries, 33. 

unionization of white-collar workers urged 
by US.W.A., 1457. 

C.C. of L. urges organization of office 
workers, 1446. : 

appointment of C.C. of L. organizer for 
western Nova Scotia, 1427. 

report of Director of Organization Service 
at convention of C.C.C.L., 1466. 

organizing rights at Edmonton petro- 
chemical plants given to O.W.LU., 
at annual convention of C.C. of L., 
1439. 


concentrated drive by Oilworkers’ 
International Union to organize oil 
workers, 1755. 


US. A— 

revision of organizing machinery by A.F. 
Olea LLL: 

joint action in organizing campaigns by 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen (A.F. of L.) and 
United Packinghouse Workers 
(CLO jee kL 1G: 

Eastern Conference of Teamsters estab- 
lished by International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, 1736. 

degree of unionization of plant and office 
workers indicated in resuts of survey, 
1607. 


Alta.: 


Labour Papers: 
See Films; Libraries. 


Labour Permits: 
Man.— 
amendments to Minimum Wage Act re 
special permits, 1334. 
Sask.: permits issued under Factories Act, 
Hours of Work Act and Minimum 
Wage Act, in 1951, 691. 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Labour Representation: 
Canada— 

union representation on St. Lawrence Sea- 
way board and equal representation 
on accident prevention boards, re- 
quested by C.C. of L., 1456; other 
recommendations, 538. 

recommendation of R.T.B., 547. 


pe 
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Labour Representation—Con. 
Que.: resolution passed by Federation of 
Industrial Unions (C.C. of L), 1010. 


Germany— 
co-determination law analysed—analysis of 
recently enacted Shop Constitution 
Law of West German Federal Repub- 
lic which re-introduces provisions for 
protection of labour .. . 686. 


USA— 
unions urged to make long-term contracts 
as bar to representation vote, by deci- 
son. O10 LR. obs 


Labour Standards: 


Canada— 
1952 edition of Provincial Labour Stan- 
dards, issued by Federal Department 
of Labour, 135, 294. 


Labour Statistics: 
Canada— 
monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256, 
tables, 131, 311, 460, 607, 758, 920, 1062, 
1206, 1366. 
See also Labour Force. 


Labour Supply: 
Canada— 

current manpower and labour relations re- 
view—1, 171, 345, 499, 641, 793, 967, 
1099, 1241, 

C.M.A. warns industry to train personnel 
now to assure adequate supply of 
skilled labour, 816. 

lack of skilled labour acute—appren- 
ticeship training urged by C.P.R. 
officer, 1423. 

availability of skilled and _ highly-skilled 
manpower studied at meeting of 
National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, 22. 

need for immigrants to make up shortages 
in certain age groups of population— 
immigration target charted by Pro- 
fessor at Laval University, 1302. 

New Zealand— 

increase in labour force and population, 

1607. 


Labour Transference: 


United Kingdom— 
labour mobility encouraged by full em- 
ployment, 1329. 


Labour Trends: 
See Current Labour Trends. 
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Labour Unity: 


formation of International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers—amal- 
gamation of boilermakers’ and black- 
smiths’ unions in Canada and US.A., 
1118. 

convention proceedings of International 
Woodworkers of America, 1738. 


Canada— 


C.C. of L. willing to unite with T. and 
L.C.—remarks of A. R. Mosher, Presi 
dent, C.C. of L., 515. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1438. 

T. and L.C—C.C. of L. unity unlikely— 
secretary-treasurer of T. and L.C., 660, 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Taran Se 1274. 

program to unite labour movement ap- 
proved at convention of five indepen- 
dent labour unions, 994. 

formation of International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers—amal- 
gamation of boilermakers’ and black- 
smiths’ unions in Canada and US.A., 
1118. 

convention proceedings of International 

Woodworkers of America, 1738. 


USA— 


convention proceedings of A.F. of L., 1617. 

A.F. of L. and C.1.0. set up to end “raid- 
ing”, at meeting of committee to dis- 
cuss labour unity, 660. 

provisions of no-raiding pact between A.F. 
of L. and C.LO., 1424. 

convention proceedings of U.A.W., 658. 

unity bid by Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen rejected by 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1119. 

convention proceedings of International 
Woodworkers of America, 1738. 

formation of International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers—amal- 
gamation of boilermakers’ and _ black- 
smiths’ unions in Canada and US.A., 
1118. 


Languages: 

Canada— 
technical English taught immigrants in 
Hamilton by Canadian Westinghouse 

Company, 25. 

language instruction for new Canadians— 
report of semi-annual conference of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 

398. 
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Laval University: 
8th annual industrial relations convention, 
859. 
need for immigrants to make up shortages 
in certain age groups of population— 
immigration target charted by Pro- 
fessor of History and Geography, 1302. 


Law: 
Canada— 
honorary LL.D. degrees conferred on union 
leaders by St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity, 993. 


See also Labour Legislation; Legal Deci- 
sions. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada— 


extracts from Hansard re railway lay-offs, 
174 


federal housing program to relieve unem- 
ployment urged by International 
Woodworkers of America, 1739. 


Leather Industry: 
Canada— 


number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in leather products industry, 222. 


Legal Decisions: 
Canada— 


legal decisions affecting labour—106, 284, 
438, 583, 732, 895, 1048, 1170, 1336, 


Supreme Court of Canada decisions— 

upholds decision of B.C. Labour Rela- 
tions Board in Safeway case, that 
comptometer operators not “confiden- 
tial” employees, 284, 984. 

upholds decision of N.S. Supreme Court 
that Labour Relations Board could 
not refuse to certify union because one 
of officers a Communist, 984. 

rejects Quebec court decision that up- 
held decertification of Montreal teach- 
ers’ union for participation in illegal 
strike, 984. 

setting aside by Ontario court of certifi- 
cation order issued by provincial 
Labour Relations Board to Toronto 
Newspaper Guild, upheld, 984. 

dismisses union officer’s appeal against 
conviction for defiance of anti-picket- 
ing injunction, 1336. 

renders judgment in cases involving 
labour relations boards of British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Quebec, 1170. 

appeal of Tony Poje rejected, 657. 








Legal Decisions—Con. 


B.C.: Court of Appeal holds Labour Rela- 
tions erred in finding comptometer 
operators not confidential employees, 
284, 984; judgment rendered by 
Supreme Court of Canada re Labour 
Relations Board et al v. Canada Safe- 
way Limited, 1170; judgment requir- 
ing municipal board to carry out con- 
ciliation board’s recommendation con- 
firmed by Court of Appeal, 1338; 
Court of Appeal holds mechanic’s lien 
under provincial Act not enforceable 
against an interprovincial pipe line, 
1337; union officer’s appeal against 
conviction for defiance of anti-picket- 
ing injunction, dismissed by Supreme 
Court of Canada, 13836; appeal of Tony 
Poje rejected by Supreme Court of 
Canada, 657; appeal by members of 
woodworkers’ union against conviction 
for contempt of court dismissed by 
Appeal Court, 106; Supreme Court 
holds that Labour Relations Board 
cannot be compelled to produce record 
of its proceedings, 440; Supreme 
Court finds that collective agreement 
entitled machinists’ union to perform 
certain drilling, 1516; injunction 
against picketing to prohibit only 
picketing accompanied by intimida- 
tion, modified by Supreme Court, 
1515; Supreme Court .. . issues order 
requiring police commissioners to 
carry out conciliation board’s recom- 
mendations, 733. 

Man.: damages awarded to milkman unlaw- 
fully expelled from union, secretary 
ordered to account for funds, 1810; 
Court of Appeal finds one hour ade- 
quate notice of dismissal for painter 
paid by week at hourly rate, 897. 

N.B.: Supreme Court, Chancery Division, 
awards damages to longshoreman for 
penalties imposed by his union con- 
trary to its constitution, 287; long- 
shoremen’s union appeal _ against 
award of damages to member illegally 
expelled dismissed by Appeal Division 
of Supreme Court, 439. 

Nfld.: Magistrate’s Court fines company for 
interfering with employee’s rights, in 
violation of Labour Relations Act, 111. 

NS.: decision of Supreme Court—that 
Labour Relations Board could not 
refuse to certify union because one of 
officers a Communist—upheld by 
Supreme Court of Canada, 984; judg- 
ment rendered by Supreme Court of 
Canada re Smith and Rhuland Limited, 
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Legal Decisions—Con. 


Nis: —Con. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


v. The Queen, on the relation of Brice 
Andrews et al, 1172; Supreme Court 
refuses employer permission to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Canada in 
certification case, 111. 

judgment rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Canada re Toronto News- 
paper Guild, Local 87 v. Globe Print- 
ing Company, 984, 1174; Supreme 
Court of Canada upholds setting aside 
by ‘Ontario court of certification order 
issued by provincial Labour Relations 
Board to Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
984; High Court of Justice finds Arbi- 
tration Act applicable to clause in 
agreement between engineers and City 
of Hamilton, 441. 


Quebec court decision that upheld de- 
certification of Montreal teachers’ 
union for participation in illegal strike, 
rejected by Supreme Court of Canada, 
984; judgment rendered by Supreme 
Court of Canada re L’Alliance des 
Professeurs catholiques de Montreal v. 
La Commission des Relations ou- 
vrieres de la Province de Quebec et La 
Commission des Ecoles catholiques de 
Montreal, Mise-en-cause, 1117; validity 
of decree under Collective Agreement 
Act fixing minimum hairdressing rates, 
upheld, 1808; refrigeration company 
must pay painters, carpenters rates set 
in construction trade decree, 1810; 
holding that employer was not negli- 
gent, Superior Court dismisses action 
of injured worker for damages, 110; 
injunction prohibiting textile firm 
from changing work conditions while 
negotiating dissolved by Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Appeal side, 108; 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side 
... finds employees not entitled to pay 
for “paid” holidays under a decree if 
they fall on Sunday, 732; charge that 
city of St. Jean had employed car- 
penters without certificates required 
by parity committee, dismissed, 583; 
Superior Court finds Collective Agree- 
ment Act doesn’t authorize parity 
committee to sue for damages, 13840; 
Court of the Sessions of the Peace, 
Terrebonne ... finds fair wage sche- 
dule, not Collective Agreement Act 
decree, applies to bridge builder, 1048; 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side 

. . finds check-off a “condition of 
employment” coming within jurisdic- 
tion of arbitration board, 895; Superior 





Legal Decisions—Con. 
Que—Con. 
Court finds procedure of Labour Rela- 
tions Board in certification hearing 
was unfair to employer, 286; U.E.’s 
claim for injunction to prevent 
certification of rival union at 
R.C.A. Victor dismissed by Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side, 1338. 


Sask.: Court of Queen’s Bench holds labour 
relations board had jurisdiction to 
certify union joint board as bargaining 
agent, 1839; District Court, Saskatoon 
. . . holds it lacks jurisdiction to set 
aside settlement between injured train- 
man and railway, 1044; Court of 
Appeal dismisses appeal by employer 
from conviction under Minimum Wage 
and Annual Holidays Acts, 287. 

US.A— 

Supreme Court ... holds union’s demand 
for hiring of local band when travelling 
band engaged not violation of law, 735; 
Supreme Court ... holds typographical 
union’s practice of bogus typesetting 
not a violation of Taft-Hartley Act, 
734; perjury charges against Harry 
Bridges, President, I.L.A., thrown out 
by Supreme Court—citizenship re- 
stored, 993; N.Y. Supreme Court up- 
holds judgment requiring compliance 
with order of state’s commission 
against discrimination, 1517; provision 
in N.Y.-N.J. waterfront hiring law re- 
quiring registration of all longshore- 
men .. . pliers, upheld by federal 
court, 1740. 


Legislation: 
See Labour Legislation; various subject 
headings. 


Leopold, Mrs. Alice K., United States Depart- 
ment of Labour: 


appointment as Director of Women’s 
Bureau, 1737. 


Level Crossings: 
Canada— 


extracts from Hansard re elimination of, 
387. 


Libraries: 
Canada— 

publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour—131, 306, 455, 603, 
754, 915, 1057, 1202, 1862. 

Canadian labour newspapers and journals 
available on microfilm, from Federal 
Department of Labour Library, 754. 
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Licences: 
Man.— 
provisions of Licensed Practical Nurses 
Act, 1834. 

Sask.: activities of Electrical Inspection and 
Licensing Branch, Department of 
Labour, in 1951, 692. 

See also Business Licences. 


Licensing of Guides: 


Yukon— 
provisions of Game Ordinance, 894. 


Licensing of Trades and Businesses: 


Alta— 
new regulations under Act, 115. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Alta.— 


revised regulations under Quarries Regu- 
lation Act, 1656. 


N.B.: new section in Electrical Energy Act 
(1931) re licensing of electricians, 1639 ; 
resolution adopted by N.B. Federation 
of Labour, 1615. 


N.S.: amendment to Engine Operators Act 
re qualifications, 1804. 
Ont.: provisions of Theatres Act, 1646. 


Sask.: regulations under The Gas Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 1038, 1649; new 
regulations under Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act covering safe handling of 
liquefied petroleum gas, 1348. 


Liens: 
See Mechanics’ Liens. 


Life Insurance: 
Canada— 
group life insurance plans for office work- 
ers in manufacturing (1949-53), 1667. 
Que.: provisions of agreement reached be- 
tween Montreal civic administration 


and employees (white-collar, police- 
men and firemen), 1597. 


Lifts; 
Ont. — 
provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 
1641; Elevators and Lifts Act—legisla- 
tion enacted in 1953, 1038. 
See also Elevators; Hoists. 


Loans: 


establishment of international institute for 
building loans requested by I.L.0. 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, 1766. 


INDEX 


Loans—Con. 


Canada— 
amended provisions of National Housing 
Act, 1511-12. 


provisions of Co-operative Credit Associa- 
tions Act, 1513. 
N.B.: resolution adopted by N. B. Federa- 
tion of Labour re housing, 1614-15. 


Logging: 
Canada— 
number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in logging in 1941 and 
1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 1951 
Census bulletin, 28. 


B.C.: provisions of first long-term contract 
in logging industry signed between 
I.W.A. and Western Plywoods (Cari- 
boo) Limited, 814. 

Longshoremen: 

NB— 


Supreme Court, Chancery Division awards 
damages to longshoreman for pen- 
alties imposed by his union contrary 
to its constitution, 287; longshore- 
men’s union appeal against award 
of damages to member illegally 
expelled dismissed by Appeal Divi- 
sion of Supreme Court, 439. 


US A— 
suspension of International Longshore- 
men’s Association by A.F. of L., 1267. 
application of certain longshoremen for 
charter for new union to be known 
as American Federation of Longshore- 
men, 1267. 
T.L.A. strike postponed—injunction im- 
poses truce in Eastern ports, 1605. 
provision in N.Y.-N.J. waterfront hiring 
law requiring registration of all long- 
shoremen ... piers, upheld by federal 
court, 1740. 

racketeering on New York city waterfront 
curbed by legislation enacted by states 
of New York and New Jersey, 1143. 


Lotteries: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C., 1288. 
Lumbering: 
js Oho = 


wages cut by non-union lumber mills, 1596. 


MacDonald, Donald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Congress of Labour: 
remarks at World Congress of I.C.F.T.U., 
1128. 





INDEX 


Machine Tool Industry: 
US A— 


collective bargaining under “Scanlon Plan’ 
—case study into causes of industrial 
peace, issued by National Planning 
Association, 1138. 


p) 


Machinery: 
Canada— 


imports of farm implements and machinery 
during August 1952 and 1953, 1734. 


Machinists: 
B.C.— 
minimum wage for machinist trade under 
Male Minimum Wage Act, 1344; 
Supreme Court finds that collective 
agreement entitled machinists’ union 
to perform certain drilling, 1516. 


Machinists, International Association of: 

See International Association of Machin- 
ists. 

MacNamara, Dr. A., Deputy Munister of 
Labour: 

retirement, 410. 

announces settlement of dispute between 
Seafarers’ International Union (A.F. of 
L.-T. and L.C.) and four large ship- 
ping concerns, 1427. 

extracts from address at Federal-Provin- 
cial Farm Labour Conference, 43. 

remarks at meeting of National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 22. 

remarks at 19th semi-annual conference of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
396. 


Maintenance of Membership: 
Canada— 

provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries in effect in 
1952, 222. 

U.M.W. contract contains maintenance-of- 
membership clause for first time in 
Maritimes, 1602. 


provisions of first long-term contract 
in logging industry signed between 
I.W.A. and Western Plywoods (Cari- 
boo) Limited, 814. 
US A— 

percentage of union contracts containing 


maintenance of membership clauses, 
993. 
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Management: 
USA— 
current labour trends and labour problems, 
405. 


See also Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion; Labour Management Production 
Committees. 


Manitoba: 
See various subject headings. 


Manpower: 

functions of National Labour Department 
defined in report of special committee 
or LEOoy 147i 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256, 

current manpower and labour relations 
review, 1, 171, 345, 499, 641, 793, 967, 
1099, 1241, 

change in attitude to older worker urged 
by Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, 1733. 

meeting of National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 22. 

appointment of John W. Pickersgill, as co- 
chairman of National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Manpower, 18. 

availability of manpower for armed forces 
and defence production studied by 
National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, 22. 

extracts from Hansard re National Ad- 
visory Council on Manpower, 32. 

manpower problems in an expanding eco- 
nomy—discussion by Manpower Prob- 
lems panel at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 1002. 

need for immigrants to make up shortages 
in certain age groups of population— 
immigration target charted by Pro- 
fessor at Laval University, 1302. 

manpower situation discussed at Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference, 
46. 

United Kingdom— 

annual report of Ministry of Labour and 

National Service (1951), 675. 


US.A— 

review of manpower outlook in the U.S.A. 
—Manpower: The Nation’s First Re- 
source, issued by National Planning 
Association, 1497. 

employment improves in major labour 
markets, 30. 

recommendations of National Manpower 
Council in report presented to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 986. 

See also Employment; 
Labour Supply. 


Labour Force; 
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Manufacturing: 

I.L.O. meeting of experts of different 
nationalities to study methods of in- 
creasing productivity within the fac- 
tory, 50. 

I.L.0. studies problems of women textile 
workers, 235. 


Canada— 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256, 

organization of white-collar workers in 
manufacturing industries, 33. 

effects of plant expansion on employment 
in Canada, 1948-53, 1431. 

employment and production in manufac- 
turing in 1952, 1818. 

plant expansion and employment oppor- 
tunities in manufacturing industries in 
1952, 15. 

office employees’ working conditions in 
manufacturing (1949-53), 1665. 

plant employees’ working conditions in 
Canadian manufacturing industry in 
1949, 1950, 1951 and 19538, 1529. 

motor vehicle industry third largest manu- 
facturing industry, 1428. 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in manufacturing in 
1941 and 1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 
1951 Census bulletin, 28. 

review of manufacturing industries for 1950 
published by D.B. of 8., 1428. 

accident prevention facilities in manufac- 
turing establishments, 569. 

standard work week (including 40-hour 
week and 5-day week) in manufactur- 
ing industries (1952)—plant employ- 
ees, 838, office employees, 843. 

normal work week analysed by size of 
establishment in manufacturing, 40. 

average hourly and weekly earnings of 
hourly-rated wage-earners as at March 
1, 1953, 868. 

decline in average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing during July reported by 
D.B. of S., 1602. 

average weekly and hourly earnings in 
manufacturing in 1952, 1602. 

wage rates for male labourers in manu- 
facturing, 1945-1952, 1052. 

salaries of clerical employees in manufac- 
turing industries, 38. 

salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
industries in 1952, 846. 

average weekly wages and salaries in non- 
agricultural industries, 450. 

wage-rate changes in collective agree- 
ments, first 9 months, 1952, 220. 
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Manufacturing—Con. 

guaranteed wage and employment plans in 
collective agreements, 1269—in manu- 
facturing industry, 1269, 1270; in non- 
manufacturing industries, 1269, 1271. 

collective agreements in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries—provisions of 
labour-management agreements in 
effect in 1952, 221. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1296. 

seniority provisions in collective agree- 
ments in manufacturing, 390. 


Ont.: effects of plant expansion on employ- 
ment, 1948-53, 1004. 
United Kingdom— 
average weekly earnings in manufacturing, 
1602. 
fatalities in 1952, 1293. 


US.A— 

working conditions of office workers in 
manufacturing industries, 39. 

one-hour increase in average work week 
for production workers in manufactur- 
ing, 994. 

increase in average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing industry during June- 
July, 1602. 

price cuts rather than wage increase as 
benefits of increased productivity rec- 
ommended by National Association of 
Manufacturers, 660. 

office workers’ earnings 
state (1951-1952), 1605. 

National Association of Manufacturers 

~ opposed to link of wages with produc- 
tivity, 363. 

1952 injury rate lowest in history, 1763. 


in New York 


Marchand, Jean, General Secretary, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


report at 32nd annual convention of 


C.C.C.L., 1464. 


Marine Council: 
See Joint Marine Council. 


Marine Unions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Maritime Affairs: 
Canada— 


resolutions adopted at 
C.C. of L., 1454, 


convention of 


Maritime Commission: 
resolution adopted at conference of C.C. 
of L. wand “C.C.C.L: “shipbuilding 
unions, 1458. 


INDEX 


Maritime Marine Workers’ Federation 


((. Garor- isa) ¢ 


subsidies for coal mining industry sought 
by Federation, 1116. 


Married Women: 
See Women in Employment. 


Marroceo, Rev. F. A., Canadian Catholic 
Conference: 


extracts from address at 68th convention 
Ope wands Clos. 

Martin, Hon. Paul, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare: 

employment of older workers—extracts 
from address before Canadian Red 
Cross Society, 1733. 

on cost of extending benefits of Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to civil de- 
fence workers, 29. 


McDonald, David J., President, United Steel- 
workers of America (CI.O.): 


appointment, 29, 521. 


McGill University: 
meeting of women personnel experts, 812. 
management and the problems of human 
relationships—research program estab- 
lished at McGill University, 995. 


5th annual industrial relations conference, 
849. 


McNally, Dr. G. Fred, Chairman, National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled: 


re-election, 365. 


remarks at opening session of Committee, 
367. 


Means Test: 
See Blind Persons; Pensions. 


Meany, George, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 


extracts from address at 72nd annual con- 
vention of A.F. of L., 1617, 1618. 


Meat Producis Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 597. 


Mechanics: 
Que.— 
amendment to Motor Vehicles Act re 
licensing of chauffeurs and motor 
mechanics, 1048. 
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Mechanics’ Liens: 


B.C.— 

Court of Appeal holds mechanic’s lien 
under provincial Act not enforceable 
against an interprovincial pipe line, 
bars 

N.W.T.: revised regulations under Mining 
Safety Ordinance, 889. 


Medical Examinations: 
Que.— 
survey of working conditions of young 
workers made by Jeunesse Ouvriere 
Catholique, 230, 294. 


Medical Research: 
Canada— 
provision of federal money for all medical 
research, urged by T. and L.C., 1291. 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of committee of Medical 
Research Council to study human 
problems in industry, 816. 


Medical Services: 
Canada— 

deductibility of medical expenses—extracts 
from Hansard re amendment to In- 
come Tax Act, 191. 

yearly health bill of average family— 
results of national sickness survey con- 
ducted by federal-provincial govern- 
ments and D.B. of S., 811, 1121, 1429. 

average cost per patient-day in Canadian 
general hospitals, 1457. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce to study 
establishment of health service pro- 
gram, 229. 

provisions of Hospitalization and 
Treatment Services Act, 1039, 1800. 


Alta.: 


Que.: Montreal fire fighters establish health 
co-operative scheme, 28. 
Sask.: regulations under Health Services 


Act, 293, 443, 1349, 1652; amended 
provisions of Hospitalization Act, 293, 
1652, 1657; free hospital services to 
recipients of old age assistance and 
dependents provided by new regula- 
tions under Health Services Act and 
Hospitalization Act, 293. 
N.W.T.: revised regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance, 888. 
Australia— 
new medical benefits program, 1122. 
US.A— 
voluntary national health and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance plan introduced in Con- 
gress, 522. 
federal-state co-operation in establishing 
comprehensive medical service recom- 
mended by Commission, 522. 
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Merchant Marine: 


complete planning of a Canadian Govern- 
ment merchant marine requested at 
conference of C.C. of L. and C.C.C.L. 
shipbuilding unions, 1458. 


Merchant Seamen: 
Canada— 
strike of merchant seamen ends—provi- 
sions of agreement reached between 
SI.U. and Shipping Federation of 
Canada, 1597. 
See also Seamen. 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act: 


amended provisions of Act, 1509. 
extracts from Hansard re, 32, 525. 


Merit: 
See Citation of Merit. 


Metal Mining: 
B.C. — 
decline in fatal accidents in metal-mining 
industry, 1737. 


Metal Products: 
Canada— 
~ number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in non-ferrous metal products industry, 


222. 
Metalliferous Mining: 
BC— 
regulation under Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, 290, 590. 
Microfilm: 
See Films. 


Migration and Settlement: 


Belgium ratifies I.L.O. Convention con- 
cerning migration for employment, 
1625. 

Canada— 

decline in immigration during first six 
months of 1953, 1259. 

fewer immigrants admitted to Canada in 
1952, 369. 

immigration statistics, 25, 1259, 1426, 1735. 

farm immigrants discussed at Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference, 
48. 

vocational training classes for immigrants 
opened in Montreal, 24. 

technical English taught immigrants in 
Hamilton by Canadian Westinghouse, 
25. 

extracts from Hansard re education of 
immigrants, 524. 


Migration and Setthement—Con. 


Canada—Con. | 
need for immigrants to make up shortages 


in certain age groups of population— 
immigration target charted by Pro- 
fessor at Laval University, 1302. 

criticism of Immigration Act by C.C. of 
L., 1451-52; recommends establishment 
of Immigration Advisory Committee, 
537; recommendation re trade union 
educational material for immigrants, 
1456. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 228, 1754. 

legislative memorandum of R.T.B., 546-47. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 534; 

resolution adopted at convention, 1279. 

resolution adopted by Industrial 

Federation of Labour, 1755. 

B.C.: resolution adopted at convention of 
B.C. Trade Union Congress (T. and 
L.C.), 1616. 

Australia— 

immigration quota reduced, 369. 

Belgium— 

Belgium ratifies I.L.O. convention concern- 
ing migration for employment, 1625. 
See also Emigration; Immigration. 


Alta.: 


Military Deferments: 
USA— 
recommendations of National Manpower 
Council in report presented to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 986. 


Military Service: 
United Kingdom— 
reduction in period of compulsory military 
service recommended by T.U.C., 1657. 


Milkmen: 
Man— 
damages awarded to milkman unlawfully 
expelled from union, secretary ordered 
to account for funds, 1810. 


Miller, Frieda S., United States Department 
of Labour: 
resignation as 

Bureau, 1737. 


Director of Women’s 


Mine Rescue Stations: 
N.W.T.— 
revised regulations under Mining Safety 
Ordinance, 889. 


Mineral Products: 
Canada— 
number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in non-metallic mineral products in- 
dustry, 222: 
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Minimum Age for Employment: 
Cuba ratifies I.L.O. convention governing 
minimum age for employment at sea, 
1625. 


Sask.— 
new provisions of Mines Regulation Act, 
Tis; 


Minimum Call Pay: 
Canada— 
employees in manufacturing industry re- 
porting minimum call pay (in 1949, 
1950, 1951 and 1953), 1531, 1532. 


Minimum Wages: 
text of Recommendation No. 96—Con- 
cerning the Minimum Age for Admis- 
sion to Work Underground in Coal 
Mines, approved at 36th Conference 
of I.L.O., 1148. 


Canada— 


recommendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L., 361. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. and 

1AGR M29F 

amendments to Male and Female 

Minimum Wage Acts re overtime, 

1037. 


Female Minimum Wage Act— 

amendments, 1040, 1181; Regulation No. 1 
(exemption covering commercial trav- 
ellers), 1181; orders re overtime in 
mercantile industry for Christmas 
season, 116; No. 26 (1953)—road 
transport, 589; Order No. 43 (jani- 
tresses in apartment buildings), 290. 


Male Minimum Wage Act— 

amendments, 1040, 1181; orders re over- 
time in mercantile industry for Christ- 
mas season, 116; minimum wage for 
machinist trade, 13844; Regulation No. 
1 (exemption covering commercial 
travellers), 1181; Order No. 10 (sheet 
metal workers), 290; Order No. 12 
(construction industry), 443; No. 22 
(refrigeration trade), 590; No. 26 
(1953)—road transport, 589; Order 
No. 43 (janitors in apartment build- 
ings), 290. 

schedule of minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work pre- 
scribed by Fair Wage Board for cer- 
tain public and private construction 
work, 1181; revised regulations under 
Minimum Wage Act, 1346; amend- 
ments to Minimum Wage Act re 
special permits, 1334. 


annual report of Department of 
Labour (1952), 1011. 


94375—63 


ig GR 


Man.: 


Be 


Minimum Wages—Con. 

Nfld.: first order issued under Minimum 
Wage Act, 738. 

N.S.: minimum rate for women workers in 
fish-processing industry under Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, 1815. 

Ont.: administration of Minimum Wage Act 
in 1950-51, 438. 

Que.: 

Orders under Minimum Wage Act— 
No. 3 (vacations with pay), 1348. 
No. 3A (holidays with pay in the con- 

struction industry), 1348. 

No. 4 (general order—revision), 899. 

No. 4 (general order—increase in wage 

rates of unorganized workers), 116. 

No. 41 (employees of municipal and 

school corporations), 903. 

No. 42 (stationary enginemen and fire- 

men), 905. 

Sask.: amendments to Minimum Wage Act, 
1037, 1651; extension of coverage of 
Minimum Wage Act, 1189; new wage 
law raises minimum wage in certain 
industries, 814; Court of Appeal dis- 
misses appeal by employer from con- 
viction under Minimum Wage and 
Annual Holidays Acts, 287; appoint- 
ment of Miss M. Flash to Minimum 
Wage Board, 663; annual report of 
Department of Labour (1951), 691. 


oA 
first minimum wage laws in United States 
passed in New York state, 1606. 





Mining: 

text of Recommendation No. 96—Con- 
cerning the Minimum Age for Admis- 
sion to Work Underground in Coal 
Mines, approved at 36th conference of 
I.L.0., 1148. 

Canada— 

output of coal per man day in underground 
mines in Canada (1952), 898. 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in mining in 1941 and 
1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 1951 
Census bulletin, 28. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1296. 

subsidies for coal mining industry sought 
by Maritime Marine Workers’ Federa- 
tion, 1116. 

extracts from Hansard re gold miners’ 
strike, 1745. 

full support for striking gold miners in 
Northern Ontario and Quebec given in 
emergency resolution passed at con-_ 
vention of C.C. of L., 1445, recom- 
mends establishment of national fuel 





LXXVI 
Mining—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


policy, 538, urges development of 
Canadian coal policy to provide full 
employment in coal mining industry, 
1443-44. 
recommendations of U.M.W. policy com- 
mittee, 1602. 
Alta.: regulations under Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act re—installation and use of 
diesel locomotives in coal mines, 1654, 
use of milli-second delay action deton- 
ators, 289; striking gold miners in 
northern Ontario and Quebec sup- 
ported by Industrial Federation of 
Labour, 1755. 
regulation under Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, 290, 590; decline in 
fatal accidents in metal mining indus- 
ULV. Lio 
resolution adopted by Council of 
Labour re Minto coal fields, 1756; pro- 
vincial processing of minerals urged in 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1614. 
amendments to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1804. 
regulations under Mines Regulation 
Act, 1186, 1651. 
N.W.T.: revised regulations under Mining 
Safety Ordinance, 889. 
United Kingdom— 
wage increase granted coal miners by State 
Coal Board, 363. 
fatalities in 1952, 1293. 
Poland— 
coal miners “members of the army,” 1136. 
US.A— 
amendments to Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act, 1941—government enforcement 
powers for prevention of major dis- 
asters in coal mines permit closing of 
unsafe mine, 101. 


.Cr: 


Nee 


N'S.: 


Sask.: 


Ministry of Labour and National Service 
(United Kingdom): 
summary of annual report for 1951, 675. 


Mitchell, James P., United States Secretary 
of Labour: 


appointment, 1433. 


Monographs: 
Canada— 
vocational training publications, 399. 


Moral Re-armament: 
Canada— 


convention proceedings of T. and L.C.,, 
1289. 


INDEX 


Mortgages: 
Canada— 
proposed measures to increase and broaden 
supply of mortgage money, 1421. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 


presidential address at 13th annual con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1484. 

New Year’s message, 1760. 

Labour Day message, 1128. 

on employment of older workers, 211. 

receives honorary Doctor of Law degree 
from St. Francis Xavier University, 
993. 

remarks at—presentation of Dominion 
legislative program, 539; annual con- 
vention of N.B. Council of Labour, 
1755; annual convention of I.W.W.A., 


515, 1738. 
Mothers’ Allowances: 
Alta. — 
amendment to Mothers’ Allowance Act, 
1802. 
Nfld.: amended provisions of Mothers’ 


Allowances Act, 1347, 1803. 

amendment to Mothers’ Allowances 

Act, 1039, 1806. 

amended regulations under Mothers’ 

Allowances Act, 1519, 1646, 1816. 

P.E.I.: amendments to Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, 1039, 1808. 

Sask.: revised Mothers’ Allowance Regula- 
tions under Social Aid Act, 1350. 


NS.: 
Onte 


Motor Mechanics: 
See Mechanics. 


Motor Vehicles: 
Canada— 
motor vehicle industry third largest manu- 
facturing industry, 1428. 
industrial expansion, 1948-1952, in trans- 
portation equipment industry, 513. 
Que.: amendment to Motor Vehicles Act re 
licensing of chauffeurs and motor 
mechanics, 1043. 


Municipal Corporations: 


Que.— 
legislation enacted in 1953, 1035. 


Municipal Workers: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions of 
employees in municipal government 
service—firefighters, police constables 
and civic labourers, 125. 
See also Firemen; Policemen. 


INDEX 


Municipalities: 
Que.— 
revised regulations under municipal and 
school corporations Act, 1042. 


Musicians: 
US A— . 

Supreme Court ... holds union’s demand 
for hiring of local band when travel- 
ling band engaged not violation of 
law, 735. 


Nash-Kelvinator Corporation: 


contract changes provide wage increases, 
809. 


‘National Advisory Committee on the Em- 
ployment of Older Men and Women 
(United Kingdom): 
accidents do not increase with age—report 
of committee, 188. 


National Advisory Committee on the Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Persons: 

opening session, 367. 

fourth meeting, 1746. 

re-election of Dr. G. Fred McNally, as 
chairman, 365. 

N.F.B. film—Zverybody’s Handicapped— 
prepared by Council, Department of 
Labour, and N.ES., 1595. 


National Advisory Council on Manpower: 

proceedings of meeting, 22. 

Arthur H. Brown appointed co-chairman 
of Council, 1731. 

appointment of John W. Pickersgill, as 
co-chairman, 18. 

members of Council as of October, 1953, 
i eqle 

extracts from Hansard re, 32. 

memorandum on The Problem of the 
Older Worker presented to Council by 
Director of Information, Department 
of Labour, 203. 


National Association of Manufacturers 
(U.S.A.): 
opposes link of wages with productivity, 
363. 


recommends price cuts rather than wage 
increases as benefits of increased pro- 
ductivity, 660. 


National Building Code (1953): 
“A Code of Construction Safety Measures,” 
992. 
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National Catholic Textile Federation 
(C.C.C.L.) : 
seeks royal inquiry into textile industry, 
1264. 


National Council of the Norwegian Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions: 
wage increases in 1953 not disfavoured by 
Council, 364. 


National Defence: 
Canada— 
availability of manpower for defence 
production studied by National Ad- 
visory Council on Manpower, 22. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Federation of Chemical Industry 
Workers: 


chemical products unions set 
C.C.C.L. federation, 310. 


up new 


National Federation of Public Employees: 
compulsory arbitration rather than right to 
strike, sought by Federation, affiliate 
of T. and L.C., 1263. 


National Film Board: 
produces film—Everybody’s Handicapped 
—prepared by Department of Labour, 
N.E.S., and National Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons, 1595. 
resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 230. 


National Health Insurance: 
See Health Insurance. 


National Housing Act: 
amended provisions of Act, 1511. 
largest federal-provincial public housing 
project in Canada under way in 
Hamilton, Ontario, 190. 
See also Housing. 


National Income: 
See Income. 


National Labour Code: 
See Labour Code. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 
average time required by Board to settle 
a case, 1519. 
false non-communist oath voids certifica- 
tion—N.L.R.B. cancels union’s bar- 
gaining rights, 1606. 
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National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.) 
—Con. 

Board rules that union certified as exclu- 
sive bargaining agent of employees 
cannot charge non-members fee for 
processing grievances, 905. 

unions urged to make long-term contracts 
as bar to representation vote, by deci- 
sion of Board, 372. 

Board orders International Typographical 
Union to bargain in good faith, 995. 

steps up enforcement of non-communist 
provision of Taft-Hartley Act, 31. 

annual report of Board (1952), 1159. 


National Planning Association (U.S.A.): 

causes of industrial peace—report of Asso- 
ciation on study of textile plant, 1141. 

collective bargaining under “Scanlon Plan” 
—case study into causes of industrial 
peace, 1138. 

issues review of manpower outlook in the 
US.A—Manpower: The Natron’s First 
Resource, 1497. 


National Policy: 
Canada— 
proceedings of national policy conference 
of United Steelworkers of America 
(GIEO-C.Crcig) 1457. 


National Whitley Council: 
See Whitley Council. 


Natural Gas: 
See Gas. 


Needy Persons: 
Alta— 
provisions of Hospitalization and Treat- 
ment Services Act, 1039. 
See also Handicapped Persons; Pensions. 


New Brunswick: 
See various subject headings. 


New Brunswick Council of Labour (C.C. of 
L.): 
annual convention, 1755. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
41st annual convention, 1611. 


New Canadians: 
See Citizenship. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.): 
17th convention, 1263. 
appointment of John H. Crann, vice- 
president, to Newfoundland Labour 
Relations Board, 516. 
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New Year’s Messages: 
Canada— 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
1754: 
A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 1760. 
Percy R. Bengough, President, T. and L.C., 
1758. 
Gerard Picard, General President, C.C.C.L., 
176 
J. L. D. Ives, chairman, Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee, Railway Bro- 
therhoods, 1762. 


New Zealand: 
ratification of I.L.O. Holidays with Pay 


Convention respecting agriculture, 
1625. 

increase in labour force and population, 
1607. 


unemployment statistics, 1603. 

re-election of F. P. Walsh as president of 
New Zealand Federation of Labour, 
167 


Newfoundland: 
See various subject headings. 


Newfoundland Federation of Fishermen: 
seeks affiliation with T. and L.C., 1734. 


Night Work: 
See Hours of Work. 


“No-raiding”’ Pacts: 
Ws 


A.F. of L.-C.L.O. sign no-raiding pact, 660, 
990, 1424, 1617. 


“no-raiding” pact signed by International 
Association of Machinists (A.F. of L.) 
and United Rubber Workers (C.1.0.), 
1259. 

four-year-no-raiding pact renewed between 
U.A.W. and I.A.M., 989. 

resolution adopted at convention of Inter- 


national Woodworkers of America 
1738. 


> 


Non-ferrous Metal Products: 
Canada— 

number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in non-ferrous metal products indus- 
try, 222. 

number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in non-metallic mineral products in- 
dustry, 222. 


effects of plant expansion on employ- 
ment (1948-53), 1006. 


Ont 


INDEX 


Non-residents: 
NS— 
provisions of Nova Scotia Labour Act re 
employment of non-residents, 1804. 


Northwest Territories: 


labour legislation enacted in 1951 and 
1952, 887. 

extension of Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement, Vocational Training Agree- 
ment and Apprenticeship Agreement 
tO NE W.1. 31751; 


Norway: 


wage increases in 1953 not disfavoured by 
National Council of the Norwegian 
Federation of Trade Unions, 364. 


Nova Scotia: 
See various subject headings. 


Nurses; 
Canada— 
number of nurses in public hospitals in 
1951, 1121. 
Alta.: Students Assistance Act provides 


financial assistance to student nurses, 
1801. 

5-day, 40-hour week and wage increase 
provided in agreement between Van- 
couver General Hospital and L. 180, 
Hospital Employees Federal Union 
Ciena) 054: 


provisions of Licensed Practical 
Nurses Act, 1334, 1656. 


N.B.: resolution adopted by N.B. Federation 
of Labour re student nurses, 1615. 


BC. 


Man.: 


Nursing Assistants: 


Ont.— 
amended regulations under Nursing Act, 
1656. 


O’Brien, Tom, M.P., President, British Trades 
Union Congress: 


address at 85th annual conference of 
TAR er O20) 


Occupational Diseases: 
B.C.— 
recommendations of Chief Justice Sloan re 
coverage of occupational diseases 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
556. 


Office Buildings: 


Ont.— 
amendments to Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 1039, 1186. 
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Office Workers: 
Canada— 

office employees’ working conditions in 
manufacturing (1949-53), 1665. 

salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
industries in 1952, 38, 846. 

standard work week (including 40-hour 
week and 5-day week) in manufac- 
turing industries in 1952, 843. 

organization of white-collar workers in 
manufacturing industries, 33. 


C.C. of L. urges organization of office 
workers, 1446. 


US.A— 


working conditions of office workers in 
manufacturing industries, 39. 

degree of unionization indicated in results 
of survey, 1607. 

office workers’ earnings in New York state 
(1951-1952), 1605. 


Offices: 
Oni 


new provisions of Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 1640. 


Oil; 
Canada— 


number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in oil wells in 1941 and 
1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 1951 
Census bulletin, 28. 
expansion in petroleum products industry 
creates new employment, 372. 
abolition of provincial tax on fuel oil re- 
quested by C.C.C.L., 1469. 
building of trans-Canada gas and oil pipe- 
lines urged by C.C. of L., 1456. 
regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act re gas and oil wells, 588; 
concentrated drive by Oilworkers’ 
International Union to organize oil 
workers, 1755. 
Court of Appeal holds mechanic’s 
lien under provincial Act not en- 
forceable against an interprovincial 
pipe line, 1337. 
provisions of Oil Pipe Lines Act, 1645. 
abolition of provincial tax on fuel oil 
requested by C.C.C.L., 1469. 
regulations under Oil and Gas Con- 
servation Act, 591. 


Alta.: 


BGs 


Ont.? 
Que: 


Sask.: 


Oil Workers’ International Union: 
Canada— 
organizing rights at Edmonton petro- 
chemical plants given to O.W.L.U., at 
annual convention of C.C. of L., 1439. 
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Old Age Assistance: 
Alta.— 
re certain recipients of government assist- 
ance and their dependants, 1800. 
See also Pensions. 


Old Age Security: 
See Pensions. 


Older Workers: 
Canada— 

shortage of trained young women workers 
forces industry to hire older women, 
812. 

national policy for employment of older 
workers urged by National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 22. 

The Problem of the Older Worker—mem- 
orandum on Canada’s ageing popula- 
tion presented to National Advisory 
Council on Manpower by Director of 
Information, Department of Labour, 
aus) 

extracts from Hansard re employment age 
limart, 32. 

job counselling for older workers—address 
of Dr. W. G. Scott, adviser to N.ES., 
1137. 

change in attitude to older worker urged 
by Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, 1733. 

enforced retirement of older persons con- 
demned at conference of American 
Association of Medical Social Workers 





corrective program recommended, 
1600. 
usefulness of workers based on skill, not 
age, 188. 


C.C. of L. recommends removal of restric- 
tions on employment of, 538. 
United Kingdom— 
accidents do not increase with age—report 
of National Advisory Committee on 
the Employment of Older Men and 
Women, 188. 
Belgium— 
results of survey on unemployment among 
older workers, 217. 


US.A— 

House of School and Industry aids older 
women to rejoin labour force, 1600. 

number of railroad workers 65 years of 
age and over in 1951, 994. 

employment demand increases, 817. 

opportunity for continued work by able- 
bodied aged persons, recommended, 
188. 

few firms develop definite policies for 
utilizing older workers survey by 
American Management Association 
reveals, 1117. 


INDEX 


Older Workers—Con. | 
US.A.—Con. 

work rather than retirement preferred by 
older workers—survey of N.Y. state 
Department of Labour, 664. 

survey of union members’ attitudes to 
retirement, 665. 

re age limit for office workers in manu- 
facturing industries, 39. 

retirement ages may be extended—N.Y. 
Tvmes, 189. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 
Cuba— 
Cuba ratifies I.L.O. convention affecting 
weekly rest in industry, 1625. 
US.A— 
act of 1909 providing one day’s rest in 
seven for all workers in N.Y. state, 
1606. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 
second fair employment practices confer- 
ence held by Federation, 818. 


Ontario Federation of Public Employees: 
7th annual convention, 1121. 


Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations: 
See Industrial Accident Prevention As- 


sociations of Ontario. 


Ontario 


Ontario Labour Relations Board: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.): 
annual convention, 1008. 


Ontario 


Operating Engineers: 
See Engineers. 


Operators: 
See Engine Operators. 


Orders in Council: 


P.C. 1953-502 (revised Vetcraft Shops 
Regulations), 1180. 

P.C. 1953-641 (pilotage by-laws West- 
minster Pilotage District, under 


Canada Shipping Act), 1342. 

P.C. 1953-680 (pilotage by-laws Halifax 
Pilotage District, under Canada Ship- 
ping Act), 1342. 

P.C. 1953-773 (pilotage by-laws Montreal 
Pilotage District, undef? Canada Ship- 
ping’ Ach); 1342: 

P.C. 1953-774 (Pilots’ Pension Fund Regu- 
lations for Montreal Pilotage Dis- 
trict), 13843: 

P.C. 1953-950 (pilotage by-laws 
Canada Shipping Act), 1342. 

P.C. 4718 (amendment to Department of 
Veterans Affairs Act re workmen’s 
compensation benefits), 442. 


under 


INDEX 
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Overtime: 
Canada— 

premium rates for overtime paid to office 
workers in manufacturing (1949-53), 
1666. 

premium rates of plant employees in 
manufacturing industry (in 1939, 1950, 
1951 and 1953), 1530. 

provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries in effect in 
1952, 222. 

payment of overtime rates to civil ser- 
vants and postal employees, requested 
bya. ‘and Giy:©..1279: 


overtime provisions in refrigeration 
trade, 590, in road transport industry, 
589; amendments to Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts, 1037, 1040. 


Man.: amendments to Hours and Condi- 
tions of Work Act re payment of 
overtime, 1333; amendment to Re- 
membrance Day Act, 1038. 


provisions of first order issued under 
Minimum Wage Act, 738. 


US.A— 
overtime rates surveyed in 31 unionized 
and non-unionized companies, 1740. 
provisions of contract signed between 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
and United Rubber Workers. of 
America (C.I.O.), 517. 


iC: 


Nfld.: 


Pacific Fishermen and Allied Trades Union 
(S.1.U.): 
affiliation of Quathiaski, B.C. local of 
United Fishermen and Allied Work- 
ers’ Union with S.1.U., 1425. 


Painters and Decorators: 


Man.— 

Court of Appeal finds one hour adequate 
notice of dismissal for painter paid 
by week at hourly rate, 897. 
refrigeration company must pay 
painters, carpenters rates set in con- 
struction trade decree, 1810. 


Que.: 


Paper Products: 
Canada— 
number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in paper products industry, 222. 
See also Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Parity Committees: 
ie —— 
Superior Court finds Collective Agreement 
Act doesn’t authorize parity com- 
mittee to sue for damages, 1340. 


Passenger Elevators: 
See Elevators. 


Payrolls: 
Canada— 

industrial employment, payrolls and aver- 
age weekly wages and _ salaries, 
September 1, 1953, as reported by DB. 
Oto, live le 

index as at November 1, 1952, 18. 

annual payroll of Canada’s retail stores 
during 1941-51, 1518. 


Peace: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1290. 
United Kingdom— 
early Four-Power peace talks urged by 
Eee ee LGole 


Pensions: 


United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 

contract demands considered at 
policy conference of U.S.W.A., 1598. 


Canada— 

Federal-provincial breakdown of old age 
security pension statistics—number of 
pensioners and amount paid as of 
December, 1952; and in 1952, 665. 

increase in number of persons receiving 
old age assistance—contributions and 
payments since inception of Act, 369. 

The Blhnd Persons Act—number of per- 
sons receiving allowances under the 
Act as at June 30, 1953, 1261; as at 
September 30, 1952, 25; as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, 370. 

Old Age Assistance—payments for needy 
persons paid in 1952-53, 811; number 
of persons receiving assistance during 
first quarter of 1953, 657; as at June 
30, 1953, 1262; as at September 30, 
1953, 1736; as at September 30, 1952, 


1954 


25: 
Old Age Security—number of persons 
receiving payments, 1262; as _ at 


October 31, 1952, 25. 

office workers in manufacturing reporting 
pension plans (1949-53), 1667. 

provisions of Public Service Superannua- 
tion Actaloll 

Pilots’ Pension Fund Regulations for 
Montreal Pilotage District under 

Canada Shipping Act, 1343. 

re group insurance costs and the hiring of 
older workers, 209. 

number of Canadian members of U.A.W. 
retired on pension since 1950, 235. 
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Pensions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
extracts from Hansard re—pensions for 
disabled persons, 198; old age and 
blind pensions, 31, 833. 


“oenerous” pension plan won by Winnipeg 
clothing factory workers (I1.L.G.W.U.), 
21. 

improved pension scheme sought by 
U.M.W. policy committee, 1602. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L. re old age 
and invalid pensions, 542. 


recommendations of R.T.B., 546. 


resolution adopted at National Policy 
Conference of U.S.W.A. seeks con- 
vertible pension plan, 1457. 

C.C. of L—recommends increase in pen- 
sions and abolition of means test, 538; 
urges government to permit pensioners 
to_recelve pension wherever they wish 
to reside, 1454; seeks enactment of 
industrial pension plan, 1454; recom- 
mendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee, 361. 


T. and L.C’—resolutions adopted at con- 
vention, 1281; recommendations, 532. 


Alta.: regulations under Disabled Persons’ 
Pensions Act, 1039, 1180, 1801; pro- 
visions of Hospitalization and Treat- 
ment Services Act, 1039; amended 
regulations under Supplementary Al- 
lowances Act re recipients of old age 
security pension, blind persons’ allow- 
ance or old age assistance allowance, 
442; Widows’ Pensions Regulations, 
1181; re certain recipients of govern- 
ment assistance and their dependants, 
1800; resolution adopted by Industrial 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
1755; increase in old age pensions re- 
quested by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1007. 


: monthly pension of $50 for disabled 
or infirm persons requested by N.B. 
Federation of Labour, 1615. 

Nfld.: new regulations under Blind Persons 

Allowances Act, 116, 1803. 


number of disabled persons receiving 
pensions under Ontario Disabled Per- 
sons’ Allowances Act, 1205. 


P.E.I.: amendment to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act re public service superan- 
nuation, 1808. 


amended regulations under Social 
Aid Act re blind persons and Indians, 
116; free hospital services to recipi- 
ents of old age assistance and depend- 
ants provided by new regulations 
under Health Services Act and 
Hospitalization Act, 293. 


One 


Sask.: 
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Pensions—Con. 

N.W.T.: provisions of Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons Allowance Ordi- 
nance, 893. 

Yukon: provisions of Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons Allowance Ordi- 
nance, 894. 

Australia— 

United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 

United Kingdom— 

United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 

Puerto Rico— 

re-organized company must carry out pen- 
sions provisions of collective agree- 
ment, 20: 

US.A— 

retirement income of $117.50 monthly— 
average benefit provided in collective 
bargaining pensions programs, 1266. 

payments for pensions and other welfare 
benefits by U.S. corporations, 1266. 

higher pensions granted in Ford—U.A.W. 
contract, 809. 

pension benefits paid by General Motors 
raised, 984. 

employer contributions to private pensions 
and welfare funds in 1951, 405. 

See also Older Workers; Retirement. 


Periodicals: 
See Films; Libraries. 


Permits: 
See Labour Permits. 


Personal Income: 
See Income. 


Personnel: 
Canada— 
women personnel experts meet at Per- 
sonnel Appraisal Institute at McGill 
University, 812. 


Petrillo, James C., President, American Feder- 
ation of Musicians: 
re-elected as president of American Feder- 
ation of Musicians of United States 
and Canada, 993. 


Petroleum: 
meeting (fourth session) of I.L.0. Petro- 
leum Industrial Committee—Canadian 
delegation, agenda, etc., 232. 
Canada—- 
number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in petroleum and coal products in- 
dustry, 222. 


INDEX 
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Petroleuam—C on. 
expansion in petroleum industry creates 
new employment, 372. 

Sask.: new regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act covering safe 
handling of liquefied petroleum gas, 
1348. 


Phelan, V.C., Director, Canada Branch, Inter- 
national Labour Organization: 
extracts from address at convention of 
N.B. Federation of Labour, 1614. 


Picard, Gerard, General President, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


report at 32nd annual convention of 
(o. Cals, 1463! 

Labour Day message, 1129. 

New Year’s message, 1761. 


Pickersgill, John W., Clerk of the Privy 
Council: 
appointment as co-chairman of National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, 18. 


Picketing: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of Cana- 
dian Bar Association, 1426. 
appeal of Tony Poje rejected by Supreme 
Court of Canada, 657. 
union officer’s appeal against conviction 
for defiance of anti-picketing injunc- 
tion, dismissed by Supreme Court of 
Canada, 1336. 
amendments to Criminal Code requested 
by ©.0 wom lasoss 5 (RBs 645s sand 
qT Pand I1C 2533. 1278: 
injunction against picketing to pro- 
hibit only picketing accompanied by 
intimidation, modified by Supreme 
Court, 1515; union officer’s appeal 
against conviction for defiance of anti- 
picketing injunction dismissed by 
Supreme Court of Canada, 1336; 
appeal of Tony Poje rejected by 
Supreme Court of Canada, 657. 
US.A— 
interference with railroad trains by pickets, 
forbidden in Arkansas, 1430. 


Vee 


Pilotage By-laws: 


See Canada Shipping Act; Orders in 
Council. 
Pipefitting : 
Sask.— 
amended regulations under Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 


Act, 1816. 





Pipe Lines: 
B.C— 

Court of Appeal holds mechanie’s lien 
under provincial Act not enforceable 
against an interprovincial pipe line, 
Teer 

See also Gas; Oil. 


Placements: 
Canada— 
placement of handicapped persons in first 
eight months of 1953, by Special 
Placements Division, N.ES., 1424. 


Planning: 
See National Planning Association. 


Plant Construction: 
Canada— 
industrial expansion, 1948-1952, in trans- 
portation equipment industry, 513. 


Plant Employees: 
Canada— 
standard work week (including 40-hour 
week and 5-day week) in manufactur- 
ing industries in 1952, 838. 
plant employees’ working conditions in 
Canadian manufacturing industry in 
1949, 1950, 1951 and 1958, 1529. 
US.A. — 
degree of unionization indicated in results 
of survey, 1607. 


Plant Expansion: 
Canada— 
effects of plant expansion on employment 
in Canada, 1948-53, 1431. 

plant expansion and employment oppor- 
tunities in manufacturing industries 
my 19525. 13. 
effects of plant expansion on employ- 
ment, 1948-538, 1004. 


Ont: 


Plant Training: 
Canada— 
re in-plant training and older workers, 209. 


Plumbing: 
Alta— 
regulations under Public Health Act, 1655. 

Ont.: enforcement of Plumbing Code under 
Public Health Act, 1347. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1816. 


Plywood: 
import of plywood panels from Japan 
condemned by International Wood- 
workers of America, 1738. 
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Poje, Tony: 
union officer’s appeal against conviction 
for defiance of anti-picketing injunc- 
tion dismissed by Supreme Court of 
Canada, 657, 1336. 


Poland: 
coal miners “members of the army”, 1136. 
setting up of Polish section on interna- 
tional service of C.B.C. requested by 
CG. 542: 


Police: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions of 
employees in municipal government 
service, 125-128. 


provisions of Police Act, 1036, 1800; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act 
providing compulsory arbitration in 
disputes involving firemen and police- 
men, 1035. 


death of Thomas McBurney, organ- 
izer and first president of Toronto 
Police Union, 989. 


agreement reached between Montreal 
civic administration and employees, 
1597. 


amended provisions of City Act, 
1036; amended provisions of City Act 
and Fire Departments Platoon Act re 
compulsory arbitration of disputes 
between firemen and policemen, 1648; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act 
providing compulsory arbitration in 
disputes involving policemen and fire- 
men, 1035. 


Alta.: 


Onin 


Que.: 


Sask. : 


Political Action: 
convention proceedings of International 
Woodworkers of America, 1738. 
Canada— 
report of Political Orientation Committee 
at convention of C.C.C.L., 1466. 
20-point program of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L., 361; resolution 
adopted at convention, 1441. 
substitute resolution adopted at conven- 
tion ol) Land! 4. Caad2 lo: 
convention proceedings of International 
Woodworkers of America 1738. 
resolution adopted at National Policy 
Conference of U.S.W.A. 1457. 
Que.: policy of Federation of Industrial 
Unions (C.C. "of L) 1010; 


US. A— 
convention proceedings of International 
Woodworkers of America 1738. 


INDEX 


Population: 
Canada— 
population by age groups, Canada 1951, 
1303. 
increase in population during 1941-1951 
reported in D.B. of S. Census bulletin, 
28. 
estimated population in next 25 years, 28. 


New Zealand— 


increase in population and labour force, 
1607. 


US. A— 
one in every twelve persons aged over 65, 
according to Bureau of the Census, 30. 


Postal Workers: 
Canada— 


resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
anda), Cw 1279: 


Potteries: 
United Kingdom— 
mid-century report of Chief Factory 
Inspector compares working conditions 
in factories in 1951 with those of 1901, 
1310. 


Premium Rates: 
See Wages. 


Pressure Vessels: 
Alta — 
administration of Boilers Act transferred 
to Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1802. 

N.B.: inspections in 1952, 1012. 

Nfld.: amended regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 1038, 1847, 18038. 
proclamation of Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1038, 1184, 1642. 

Sask.: new regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act covering safe 
handling of liquefied petroleum gas, 
1348. 


'N.W.T.: regulations (Canadian Regulations 
for the Construction and Inspection 
of Boilers and Pressure Vessels) under 
Steam Boilers Ordinance, 1951, 891. 


‘Yukon: amended provisions of Steam Boil- 
ers Ordinance, 894. 


Ont 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 
Canada— 
claims for compensation under Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act 
(1952-53), 1180. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 534. 
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Price Control: 
Canada— 
recommandations of T. and L.C., 534. 
US.A— 
removal of certain price ceilings, 367. 
suspension of controls recommended in 
memorandum by assistant director of 
price stabilization, 29. 


‘Prices: 

international comparison of retail food 

prices by I.L.0O., 1789. 
Canada— 

monthly report on prices and the cost of 
living—128, 3038, 452, eu 101s 912: 
1054, 1199, 1358, 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
ties, 5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 


1256, 
statistics—157, 333, 487, 629, 779, 947, 1085, 
1227 ISO) 


cost-of-living index discontinued—replaced 
by consumer price index, 1533. 

conversion of escalator clauses in wage 
contracts from use of cost-of-living 
index to consumer price index, 1533. 
herring operations closed—price offers 
rejected by B.C. Fisheries Association 
and United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union (T. and L.C.), 23. 


i: 


‘Que.: C.C.C.L. regional council plans 
monthly regional consumer price 
index, 661. 

US.A— 


solutions re problem of converting escala- 
tor agreements to new consumer price 
index, 809. 

statistics re consumer price index, 913. 

consumer price index as at January 15, 
1953, 453. 

‘price cuts rather than wage increase as 
benefits of increased productivity 
recommended by National Association 
of Manufacturers, 660. 

contract changes between U.A.W. 
Chrysler Corporation, 809. 


and 


Prince Edward Island: | 
See various subject headings. 


Printing and Publishing: 
Canada— 
number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in printing and publishing, 222. 
extracts from Hansard re printing of 
Canada Savings Bonds, 32. 
i> .A— 
establishment of Unitypo Inc. to compete 
with publishers where printers on 
strike, approved at convention of 
International Typographical Union 
(A.F. of L.-T. and L.C.), 1264. 


* 
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Printing Trades: 


Que.— 

Apprenticeship Commission of the Print- 
ing Trades of the City of Montreal 
has 452 apprentices—summary of an- 
nual report, 1424. 


Productivity: 

I.L.0. report on productivity, 1122. 

report of I.L.O. Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 
1765. 

I.L.O. meeting of experts of different 
nationalities to study methods of 
increasing productivity within the 
factory, 50. 


Canada— 


monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256, 


plant employees in manufacturing industry 


receiving production or incentive 
bonus, 1530, 1531. 
industrial expansion, 1948-1952, in trans- 


portation equipment industry, 513. 


estimated increase in production in next 
25 years—extracts from address by 
Dr. O. J. Firestone, Economic Adviser, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
28. 


availability of manpower for defence pro- 
duction studied by National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 22. 

plan to overcome slump in production of 
farm machinery submitted by steel 
and auto workers to federal govern- 
ment, 17. 

U.A.W. chiefs urge auto manufacturers to 
level off production in order to pre- 
vent unemployment, 810. 

Israel—Histadrut seeks to link wages to 
productivity, 364. 


US.A— 
one-hour increase in average work week 
for production workers in manufactur- 


ing, 994. 
price cuts rather than wage increase as 
benefits of increased productivity 


recommended by National Association 
of Manufacturers, 660; opposed to 
link of wages with productivity, 363. 


Professional Defence: 
Canada— 
C.C.C.L. convention report on purpose and 
administration of Professional Defence 
Fund, 1466-67. 
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Professional Personnel: 
Canada— 
scarcity of Canadian scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel indicated in survey 
conducted by Department of Labour, 
988. 
extracts from address by Mu£unister of 
Labour at annual meeting of Profes- 
sional Institute of the Public Service, 
in Ottawa, 868. 
US.A— 
scarcity of manpower with technical know- 
ledge and specialized skills, 988. 


Profit Sharing: 
Belgium— 
profit-sharing and joint management strike 
issues at machine shop plant, 688. 
US.A— 
causes of industrial peace—report of 
National Planning Association on 
study of textile plant, 1141. 


Profits: 
US.A— 
current labourt trends and labour prob- 
lems and their effect on profits, 405. 


Projectionists: 
Ont —= 
provisions of Theatres Act, 1646. 


Prosecutions: 
Ont.— 
violations of Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act in 1950-51, 436. 


Protection of Workers: 
functions of National Labour Department 
defined in report of special committee 

raya) lel Ds @ Pen Ug 


Public Buildings: 
Que. — 

provisions of Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion Safety Code for Passenger and 
Freight Elevators embodied under 
Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act and Public Building Safety 

Act, 1347. 


Public Employees: 
Canada— 
compulsory arbitration rather than right 
to strike, sought by National Federa- 
tion of Public Employees, 1263. 
convention of Ontario Federation of 
Public Employees, 1121. 


Ont.: 


Public Finance: 
See Finance. 
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Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Public Ownership: 
Canada— 


public ownership of all telephone com- 
panies urged by T. and L.C., 1291. 


N.B.: approval voiced by A. R. Mosher, 
President, C.C. of 'L., at convention of 
N.B. Council of Labour, 1755. 
United Kingdom— 
Interim Report on Public Ownership 
adopted at conference of T.U.C., 1623. 


Public Service: 
Canada— 

provisions of Public Service Superannu- 
ation Act, 1511. 

extracts from address by Minister of 
Labour at annual meeting of Profes- 
sional Institute of the Public Service, 
in Ottawa, 868. 

P.E.I.: amendment to Workmen’s 
pensation Act re public 
superannuation, 1808. 

United Kingdom— 

equal pay for 
TU Go 1657- 


Com- 
service 


equal work sought by 


Public Service Superannuation Act: 
provisions, 1511. 


Public Utilities: 


Canada— 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1299. 
P.E.I.: amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act, 1806. 


Public Works: 


4th session of I.L.0. Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee—studies guaranteed wages and 
increased productivity; other recom- 
mendations, 1764. 


Publications: 


Canada— 

publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour—131, 306, 455, 603, 
754, 915, 1057, 1202, 1362, 

report on vocational training publications, 
vine. 

Arthur E. Hemming appointed Publica- 
tions Director of T. and L.C., 516. 

See also Monographs. 
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Publishing: 
See Printing and Publishing. 


Puerto Rico: 
re-organized company must carry out pen- 
sions provisions of collective agree- 
ment, 23. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 


Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 748. 
See also Paper Products. 


Quarries: 
Canada— 
number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in mining in 1941 and 
1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 1951 
Census bulletin, 28. 


Alta.: revised regulations under 
Regulation Act, 1656. 


regulation under Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act re extension of work- 
ing hours in quarries and metallurgical 
works, 590. 


Quarries 


ia Oe 


Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions 
CG.Gzlofsb..): 
formation, 17. 
first annual convention, 1010. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 


(T. and L.C.): 
annual convention, 1009. 


Racial Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Racketeering: 


USA— 
suspension of I.LA. by A.F., L. for 
engaging in corrupt practices, 1267. 
racketeering on New York city water- 
front curbed by legislation enacted 
by states of New York and New 
Jersey, 1148. 


Radio: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C. re free 
radio and television time for labour 
organizations, 1291. 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 229. 
5A — 
jurisdiction over radio and electronic com- 
munications on certain ships won by 
American Radio Association (C.I.O.), 
1607. 
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Raiding: 
B.C — 
resolution adopted at convention of Feder- 
ation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 1008. 


Ont.: convention proceedings of Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1008. 

USA— 


A.F. of L.-C.1.0. sign no-raiding pact, 660, 
990, 1424, 1617. 

four-year-no-raiding pact renewed between 
U.A.W. and I.A.M., 989. 

A.F. of L. and C.1.0. set up group to end 
“raiding”, at meeting of committee to 
discuss labour unity, 660. 


Railway Brotherhoods: 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1951, by affiliation, 1295. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 
Dominion legislative program, 544; reply 
of Prime Minister, 547. 
Labour Day message of Chairman, J. L. D. 
Ives, 1129; New Year’s message, 1762. 


Railways: 
Canada— 

provisions of settlement reached between 
major railways and 17 non-operating 
railway unions, 19. 

railway strike averted—settlement reached 
between Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Canada’s railways, 187. 

increase in average annual earnings of 
steam railway employees since 1926, 
363. 

no wage increase sought by non-operating 
railway unions in 1953, 1422. 

industrial expansion, 1948-1952, in trans- 
portation equipment industry, 513. 


chairman of Joint Protective Board, 
C.B.R.E., appointed, 1427; correction, 
1619. 


chairmen of regional committees of Joint 
Protective Board, C.B.R.E., appointed, 
1427; correction, 1619. 
Dominion legislative program of R.T.B., 
544; reply of Prime Minister, 545. 
recommendations of R.T.B. re Railway 
Act, 545. 
extracts from Hansard re elimination of 
level crossings, 387; re railway lay-offs, 
1741. 
death of George Stone, former rail union 
leader, 1739. 
B.C.: recommendations of Chief Justice 
Sloan re coverage of student trainmen 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
554. 
amendment to Nova Scotia Railways 
Act, not passed, 1806. 


NES: 
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Railways—Con. 

Sask.: application of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Accident Fund) Act to members 
of International Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers), 117; District 
Court, Saskatoon . . . holds it lacks 
jurisdiction to set aside settlement 
between injured trainmen and rail- 
way, 1044. 

United Kingdom— 

fatalities in 1952, 1293. 

USA— 

union shop and check-off agreement signed 
between several railroads and 17 co- 
operating railway labour  organiza- 
tions in Eastern States, 19. 

six major railroads sign union shop agree- 
ments with non-operating rail unions, 


187. 

242 railroads sign union shop agreement, 
in Bly. 3 

rail union “will not condone” slowdowns, 
878. 


standard union shop contract signed by 
more railroads in Western United 
States, 371. 

unity bid by Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen rejected by 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1119. 

number of railroad workers 65 years of 
age and over in 1951, 994. 

interference with railroad trains by pickets, 
forbidden in Arkansas, 1430. 

70th anniversary of Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, 1428. 


Rand Formula: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreement between 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal department 
store, and National Syndicate of 
Trade Employees (C.C.C.L.), 1140. 


Real Estate: 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1300. 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in real estate in 1941 
and 1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 
1951 Census bulletin, 28. 


Reforestation: 
N.B.— 
resolution adopted by N.B. Federation of 
Labour, 1615. 


Refrigeration: 
BC— 
provisions of Order No. 22 under Mini- 
mum Wage Act governing workers in 
refrigeration trade, 590. 
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Refugees: 
Canada— 
vocational, training classes for immigrants 
opened in Montreal, 24. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 

new federal health grant to provinces for 
rehabilitation of the disabled, 1510. 

extracts from address of Minister of 
Labour at meeting of Forest City 
Kiwanis Club, London, Ontario, 867. 

remarks at meeting of National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 22. 

agreements for co-ordination of rehabili- 
tation services for disabled persons 
signed by federal government and 
governments of Saskatchewan, New 
Brunswick and Manitoba, 1596. 


N.F.B. film—Hverybody’s Handicapped— 
prepared by Department of Labour, 
N.ES., and National Advisory Council 
for the Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled, 1595. 


Ty and-b:C.-and:C:C: fofe Li tsupport.re- 
habilitation of disabled persons, 522. 


opening session of National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons, 367; fourth meeting, 
1746. 


re-election of Dr. G. Fred McNally, as 
chairman of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, 365. 


report of Chief Justice Sloan on 
administration of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 683. 


agreement for co-ordination of re- 
habilitation services for disabled 
persons signed by federal government 
and government of Manitoba, 1596; 
amendment to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1034. 


agreement for co-ordination of re- 
habilitation services for disabled per- 
sons signed by federal government and 
government of New Brunswick, 1596. 


Sask.: introduction of Rehabilitation Act 
forecast in Speech from the Throne, 
361; provisions of Rehabilitation Act, 
1039, 1651, 1657; agreement for co- 
ordination of rehabilitation services 
for disabled persons signed by federal 
government and government of 
Saskatchewan, 1596. 

United Kingdom— 

new type of industrial rehabilitation 

centre established—recommendation 
of Industrial Rehabilitation Develop- 
ment Committee, 1596. . 


B.C. 


Man.: 


N.B2 
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Rehabilitation—Con. 
United Kingdom—Con. 
company (Remploy Limited) established 
under provisions of Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944, to provide 
work for disabled, 1748. 


Remembrance Day: 
Man.— 
amendments to Remembrance Day Act, 
1038, 1833; amendment to Hours and 
Conditions of Work Act re payment 
of overtime, 1338. 


Remploy Limited: 
company established under provisions of 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 
1944, to provide work for disabled, 
1748. 


Rent Control: 
N.B— 
Municipal Rent Control Act, 1951, 
extended to April 30, 1954, 1639. 
N.S.: Housing and Rentals Act, 1951, con- 
tinued in force, 1806. 
Que.: Act to promote conciliation between 
lessees and property holders 
extended, 1043. 


Rentals: 
Canada— 
amended provisions of National Housing 
Act, 1511-12. 


Reporting Pay: 
Canada— 
reporting pay (guaranteed wage) in manu- 
facturing industry in 1951, 1532. 


Reports: 
See Annual Reports; various subject 
headings. 
Representation: 
See Labour Representation; Union Repre- 
sentation. 


Representation Elections: 
See Elections. 


Rescue Stations: 
See Mine Rescue Stations. 


Research: 
Canada— 

major needs in educational research, 1430. 

management and the problems of human 
relationships—research program estab- 
lished at McGill University, 995. 

establishment of Cassidy Research Pro- 
fessorship—fund for social work re- 
search established by University of 
Toronto, 995. 
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Rest Periods: 


Cuba ratifies I.L.0. Convention concern- 
ing hours of work and rest periods, 


1625. 

Canada— 

rest periods reported in manufacturing 
industry (in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 
1953), 1531; -1532. 


Cuba 


Cuba ratifies I.L.O. convention concerning 
hours of work and rest periods, 1625. 


Retail Trade: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreement between 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal department 


store, and National Syndicate of 
Trade Employees (C.C.C.L.), 1140. 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 


Union (C.1.0.): 
US A— 
C.I.O. approves merger with Distributive, 
Processing and Office Workers of 
America, 815. 


Retirement: 
Canada— 
usefulness of workers based on skill, not 
age, 188. 
enforced retirement of older persons con- 
demned at conference of American 
Association of Medical Social Workers 
—corrective program recommended, 
1600. 
See also Older Workers; Pensions. 


Reuther, Walter P., President, Congress of 

Industrial Organizations: 

election, 21. 

re-election, 520. 

address at 13th annual convention of C.C. 
of L., 1447. 

extracts from address at convention of In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America, 
1738. 

receives honourary Doctor of Law degree 
from St. Francis Xavier University, 
993. 


Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company: 
guaranteed wage provisions of contract 
negotiated by International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters for, 659. 
Vice-President, 


Riffe, John 


CLO: 


appointment, 521. 


V., Executive 
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Right of Organization: 
US.A— 
bases for Industrial Relations Act dis- 
cussed in address on current labour 
trends and labour problems, 407, 408. 


Right to Strike: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Road Transport: 
B.C— 
regulations under Hours of Work and 
Minimum Wage Acts, 589. 


Robinson Industries Limited: 


activities of L.M.P.C., 100. 


Rocque, Rene, Organizer, C.C.C.L.: 
retirement, 814. 


Royal Commissions: 

establishment of Royal Enquiry Commis- 
sion to study textile industry requested 
by C.C.C.L., 1469. 

appointment of Royal Commission to 
investigate fishing industry, urged by 
aNd theme eels 

establishment of Royal Commission to 
study administration of government 
departments, urged by Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, 229. 


Rubber Industry: 
Canada— 
number of collective agreements and 
number of workers covered by agree- 
ments in rubber products industry, 


222. 
See also United Rubber Workers of 
America. 


Ryan, Joseph P., President, International 
Longshoremen’s Association: 
resignation, 1732. 


Safety: 

Industrial health and safety session at 
convention of International Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labour Off- 
cials, 1045. 

recommendation of I.L.0. Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee, 1766. 

Canada— 

“A Code for Construction Safety Meas- 
ures’—summary of section of National 
Building Code (1953), 992. 

Safety Code for the Woodworking 
Industry published by Canadian 
Association, 444. 





Safety—Con. 


Canada—C'on. : 
claims for compensation under Govern- 


ment Employees Compensation Act 
(1952-53), 1130. 

compulsory and binding arbitration in 
place of right to strike in disputes 
involving public health and safety, 
recommended by Canadian Bar As- 
sociation, 1426; criticism of T. and 
.C:) 1426: 

activities of joint employee-management 
safety committees, 1532. 

conference proceedings of I.A.P.A. of 
Ontario, 663. 

system of road markings to promote traffic 
safety recommended by Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, 1754. 

extracts from Hansard re elimination of 
level crossings, 387. 

Alta.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act re gas and oil wells, 588; 
new sections covering use of milli- 
second delay action detonators added 
to regulations under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 289; Safety Code for 
the Woodworking Industry adopted 
as regulations under Act, 584; regula- 
tions under Factories Act—governing 
erection of derricks and cleaning, 


repairing ... gas and oil well drilling 
plants, etc., 737, construction, operat- 
ion. . . in grain elevotors, 586. 


N.B.: industrial safety research—annual 
report of Department of Labour 
(1952), 1012. 

Nfid.: amended provisions of Newfoundland 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1038; 
appointment of inspectors under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act re- 
quested by Federation of Labour (T. 
and. la.) wel2ose 

N.S.: amendments to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1804. 

Ont.: proclamation of Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1038; Elevators and Lifts 
Act—legislation enacted in 1953, 1038, 
1641; conference proceedings of 
LAP AS 663. 

Que.: provisions of Canadian Standards 
Association Safety Code for Passenger 
and Freight Elevators embodied under 
Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act and Public Building Safety 
Act, 13847. 

Sask.: activities of Boilers, Factories and 
Elevators Branch, Department of 
Labour (1951), 692; regulations under 
The Gas Inspection and Licensing 
Act, 1038; revised regulations under 
Mines Regulations Act, 1186; regula- 
tions under Oil and Gas Conservation 
Act, 591. 
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Safety—Con. 
N.W.T.: revised regulations under Mining 
Safety Ordinance, 889, 890. 
United Kingdom— 
mid-century report of Chief Factory 
Inspector compares working condi- 
tions in factories in 1951 with those of 


1901, 1304. 
US A— 
amendments to Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act, 1941—government enforcement 


powers for prevention of major dis- 
asters in coal mines permit closing of 
unsafe mine, 101. 

safety program initiated in New York 
state, 1606. 


St 


Francis Xavier University: 


eonfers honorary LL.D. degrees on Percy 
Bengough, President, T. and LC., 
A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 
and Walter Reuther, President, C.1.0O., 
993. 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis, Prime Minister 
of Canada: 


remarks on settlement of dispute between 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and Canada’s railways, 187. 

announces proposed measures to increase 
and broaden supply of mortgage 
money, 1421. 

reply to legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 
543, 544; to legislative memorandum 
of C.C. of L., 5388 (see also pp. 531, 
Doz oie isl oes) or cand sh..C. 
535 (see also pp. 531, 532). 


St. Lawrence Seaway: 


complete protection of Canadian shipping 
using waterway requested at confer- 
ence of C.C. of L. and C.C.C.L. ship- 
yard unions, 1458. 

union representation on board requested 
by C.C. of L., 1456. 

speedy and effective action urged by T. 
and L.C., 1291. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 230. 


Salaries: 
Canada— 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256, 

average weekly wages and salaries in non- 
agricultural industries, 450. 

salaries of clerical employees in manu- 
facturing industries, 38. 

salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
industries in 1952, 846. 





Salaries—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
average weekly wages and salaries as at 
November 1, 1952, 18. 


regulations under Licensed Practical 
Nurses Act, 1656. 


Sask.: salaries and wage rates of employees 
in municipal government service— 
police constables, firefighters and civic 
labourers, 125. 

US.A— 

salary and wage control suspended, 367. 

distribution of national wage and salary 
incomes, 1480. 

wage rates for office workers in manufac- 
turing industries, 39. 

office workers’ earnings in New York 
state (1951-1952), 1605. 

See also Wages. 


Man.: 


Sales Tax: 
Canada— 
legislative memorandum of C.C. of L., 537. 


resolution adopted at convention of T, 
and L.C., 1281. 


Saskatchewan: 
See various subject headings. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (T. and 


E.G.)s 
conference on formation of Federation, 
988. 
Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of 
Labour: 


1st annual convention, 1756. 


Savings Bonds: 
See Canada Savings Bonds. 


*“Seanlon Plan’’: 
See Industrial Peace. 


Scholarships: 
Canada— 

“Post-Graduate Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships Open to Canadian Universities”, 
published by D.B. of S., 665. 

Sask.— 

scholarships awarded by Regina Trades 

and Labour Council, 662. 


School Attendance: 
NS— 
regulations under Education Act, 1805. 


School Corporations: 


Que.— 


legislation enacted in 1953, 1035. 








Or 
Schools: 
Canada— 
enrolment in schools, colleges, public 
secondary schools, evening classes, 


provincial correspondence courses and 
schools for blind and deaf persons, 
during 1949-51, 1429. 

school for “trade improvement” in aircraft 
industry opened by Northwest Indus- 
tries Ltd., Edmonton, 816. 

report on inquiry concerning compulsory 
legislation in various provinces, made 
to Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee by ‘Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, 26. 

Alta.: school for “trade improvement” in 
aircraft industry opened by Northwest 
Industries, Ltd., Edmonton, 816. 

Que.: revised regulations under municipal 
and school corporations Act, 1042. 

N.W.T.: regulations under School Ordi- 
nance, school attendance, 892. 

India— 

unemployment among educated class re- 
lheved by opening of primary schools, 
1456. 

US A— 

Secretary of Labour urges youth to finish 
schooling, 1262. 

See also Education; 
Vocational Schools. 


Legal Decisions; 


Scientific Personnel: 
Canada— 
scarcity of Canadian scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel indicated in survey 
conducted by Department of Labour, 
988. 
USA.— 
scarcity of manpower with technical knowl- 
edge and specialized skills, 988. 


Scott, Dr. W. G., Adviser to National Em- 
ployment Service: 
address on job counselling for older work- 
ers, 1137. 


Seafarers’ International Union: 
affiliation of Quathiaski, B.C. local of 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union with S1.U., 1425. 
strike of merchant seamen ends—provi- 
sions of agreement reached between 
SIU. and Shipping Federation of 
Canada, 1597. 
strike averted and settlement reached in 
dispute between S.I.U. and Colonial 


Steamships Limited, Canada Steam- 


ship Lines, N. M. Paterson and Sons, 
and Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Co. Ltd., 1427. 

B.C. Gillnetters’ Association merges with 
See 1257. 
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Seamen: 
Cuba ratifies I1.L.0. convention governing 
minimum age for employment at sea,. 
1625. 
Canada— 
strike of merchant seamen ends—provi- 
sions of agreement reached between 
SIU. and Shipping Federation of 
Canada, 1597. 
Certification of Ships’ Cooks Regulations. 
under Canada Shipping Act, 1342. 
strike averted and settlement reached’ in 
dispute between Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and Colonial Steamships. 
Limited, Canada Steamship Lines, 
N. M. Paterson and Sons, and Upper 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Co. Lid., 1427. 
extracts from Hansard re Merchant Sea- 
men Compensation Act, 32, 525. 
United Kingdom— 
fatal accidents to seamen in 1952, 1293. 
Cuba— 
Cuba ratifies I.L.O. convention governing 
minimum age for employment at sea, 
1625; 


Seniority: 
Canada== 
seniority provisions in collective agree- 
ments in manufacturing, 222, 390. 


Service Stations: 
See Garage and Service Station Industry. 


Services: 
Canada— 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1300. 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in services group in 
1941 and 1951 as reported in DB. of 
S. 1951 Census bulletin, 28. 


Severance Pay: 


Canada— 
holiday pay and severance pay—amend- 
ments to unemployment insurance 
benefit regulations, 1660. 
Shaw, Cecil M.: 
death of organizer for International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
366. 
Sheltered Workshops: 
Canada— 
inclusion of disabled veterans employed 
in Federal Government sheltered 
workshops under Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Act—revision 


of Vetcraft Shops Regulations, 1180. 
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Shields, James P., Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers: 
death of, 1118. 


Shifts: 
Canada— 
shift differentials in manufacturing indus- 
try (in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953), 


1530. 

Que.: survey of working conditions of 
young workers made by Jeunesse 
Ouvriere Catholique, 230, 294. 

Sask.: abolition of split shift requested by 
Provincial Federation of Labour, 1756. 

Shipbuilding: 

Canada— 


conference proceedings of C.C. of L. and 
C.C.C.L. shipyard unions, 1458. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 541-42. 

resolutions on maritime affairs adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1454. 


Shipping: 
ratification of I.L.O. convention governing 
crew accommodation and food and 
catering on board ship, ratified by 
United Kingdom, 1625. 
Canada— 
strike averted and settlement reached in 
dispute between Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Canada Steamship Lines, 
N. M. Paterson and Sons, and Upper 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Co., Lid. 1427. 
government subsidies only to shipping 
companies who build and repair ships 
in Canadian yards recommended at 
conference of C.C. of L. and AOS 
shipyard unions, 1458. 
United Kingdom— 
ratification of I.L.0. Convention govern- 
ing crew accommodation and food and 
catering on board ship, 1625. 
US.A— 
I.L.A. strike postponed—injunction im- 
poses truce in Eastern ports, 1605. 


Shipping Federation of Canada: 
strike of merchant seamen ends—provi- 
sions of agreement reached between 
S.1.U. and Shipping Federation of 
Canada, 1597. 


Ships’ Cooks: 
See Seamen. 


Shoe Industry: 
Canada— 
annual wage stabilization plans in shoe 
industry, 1270. 
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Shops: 
Alta.— 
amended provisions of City 
ing of shops, 1801. 


Act re clos- 


Man.: amendment to Shops Regulation Act, 
1334. 
Nfld.: amended provisions of Shops (Bar- 


bers’ and Hairdressers’) Closing Hour 
Act, St. John’s, 1803; amended pro- 
visions of St. John’s Shops Act re 
closing of shops, 1802. 

legislation enacted in 1953 re employ- 
ment of women and young persons, 
1037; new provisions of Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act, 1640, amend- 
ments to Act, 1039, 1186. 


amendment to Village Act re closing 
by-laws, 1651. 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


Sick Leave: 
Canada— 
sick leave provisions in manufacturing 
industry (in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953), 
foal, 1532) 1667. 


provisions of collective agreement between 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal department 
store, and National Syndicate of Trade 
Employees (C.C.C.L.), 1140. 


T. and L.C. support of cumulative sick 
‘ leave plans in collective agreements, 
1291. 


: provisions of first collective agree- 
ment between government department 
ended, bE WwW oF be 

provisions of collective agreement 
between Dupuis Freres, Montreal 
department store, and National Syn- 
dicate of Trade Employees (C.C.C.L.), 
1140. 


Que.: 


Sickness Insurance: 
Canada— 
group sickness and accident insurance 
plans manufacturing industry (in 1949, 
1950, 1951 and 1953), 1531, 1532. 


Silicosis: 
Sask.— 
new provisions of Mines Regulation Act, 
1187. 


See also Diseases, Industrial. 


Hon. A. E., Minister 
(New Brunswick): 
honourary life president of Local No. 1, 

Bricklayers, Masons and _ Plasterers’ 

International Union of America (A.F. 
Olle andub.G)esaint. Johny N.B,; 
18. 


Skaling, of Labour 
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Skilled Labour: 


Canada— 

skill and ability qualifications in seniority 
clauses in collective agreements in 
manufacturing, 391. 

availability of skilled and highly-skilled 
manpower studied at meeting of 
National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, 22. 

need for skilled workers 
industry, stressed, 1259. 

lack of skilled labour acute—apprentice- 
ship training urged by C.P.R. officer, 
1423. 

C.M.A. warns industry to train personnel 
now to assure adequate supply of 
skilled labour, 816. 

greater emphasis on apprenticeship urged 


in Canadian 


by Presidents of T. and L.C. and 
C.M.A., 1423. 
bricklayers’ apprentices to demonstrate 


skill in competition at C.N.E., 816. 
Israel— 
extensive 
1430. 
US A— 
recommendations of National Manpower 
Council in report presented to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 986. 


vocational training program, 


Sloan Report: 
results of inquiry into administration of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
British Columbia—summary of report 
of Chief Justice Sloan, 552-69; 676-86. 


Slowdowns: 


US.A— 
rail union “will not condone” slowdowns, 
878. 


Slum Clearance: 


Canada— 
amended provisions of National Housing 
Act, 1511512. 


Smelters: 


B.C.— 
report of Chief Justice Sloan on adminis- 
tration of Workmen’s Compensation 
Act—submissions of I.U.M.M.S.W. re 
Trail smelter, etc., 685. 


Smith, C. Rhodes, Q.C., Chairman, Canada 
Labour Relations Board: 


appointment, 1257. 


Social Aid: 
bask — 
amended and revised regulations under 
Social Aid Act, 116, 1350. 
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Social Security: 


functions of National Labour Department 
defined in report of special committee 


ore LigO2 14ih 
I.L.O. Convention ratified by Sweden, 
1625. 


United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 


Canada— 
recommendation of Political Action Com- 
mitteehor COMor La sGls 
recommendations of R.T.B., 546. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 582. 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 229. 


Alta.: provisions of Hospitalization and 
Treatment Services Act, 1039. 
Nfid.: resolutions adopted at 17th conven- 


tion of Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour 0 bw: Care ou. 
Australia— 

United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 

United Kingdom— 

United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
service benefits, 523. 

Sweden— 
I.L.O. Convention ratified by Sweden, 1625. 


US.A— 
higher pensions granted in Ford-U.A.W. 
contract, 809. 
See also Pensions. 


Social Welfare: 
Canada— 
establishment of Cassidy Research Profes- 
sorship—fund for social work research 
established by University of Toronto, 
995. 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted by T.U.C. re Gowers 
report, 1657. 


Spain: 
establishment of employer-employee 
councils in certain commercial under- 
takings, 1735. 


Speech from the Throne: 
See Throne Speech. 


*“Spread-the- Work”: 
See Employment. 
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Stabilization: 
Canada— 


annual wage stabilization plans in shoe 
industry, 1270. 


US.A— 


suspension of controls recommended in 
memorandum by assistant director of 
price stabilization, 29. 


Staff Training: 


See Civil Service; Training. 


Stationary Enginemen and Firemen: 
Ont.— 


enactment of Operating Engineers Act, 
1039, 1643. 


Statistics: 


See various subject headings. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 


discontinues cost-of-living index—only 
consumer price index available, 1533. 

number of working wives during period 
1941-1951, as shown in 1951 Census 
Bulletin, 662. 

annual payroll of Canada’s retail stores 
during 1941-51, 1518. 

four-fifths of Canadian wage-earners re- 
ported earnings of less than $3,000 a 
year in 1951 Census, 190. 

industrial employment, payrolls and aver- 
age weekly wages and salaries as at 
September 1, 1953, 1731; as at Novem- 
ber 1, 1952, 18. 

statistics re earnings of hourly-rated wage- 
earners in manufacturing industries, 
868. 

increase in average annual earnings of 
steam railway employees since 1926, 
363. 

labour force population by industry as re- 
ported in 1951 Census bulletin, 22, 28. 

personal income and expenditure in 1952, 
1013. 

labour income statistics, 985, 1732. 

labour income in November, 1952, breaks 
previous records, 364. 

yearly health bill of average family— 
results of national sickness survey 
conducted by D.B. of 8S. and federal- 
provincial governments, 811. 

family expenditures for medical care— 
results of 1950-51 sickness survey, 1429. 

average cost per patient-day in Canadian 
general hospitals, 1457. 

increase in home building during first quar- 
ter of 1953, 810. 

housing statistics, 189, 365, 657, 983, 1260, 
1421. 

one-fifth of households overcrowded—1951 
Census bulletin on housing, 983. 





Statistics, Dominion Bureau of—Con. 

Canadian business controlled elsewhere at 
close of 1951, 1798. 

review of manufacturing industries (1950), 
1428. 

employment and production in manufac- 
turing in 1952, 1818. 

imports of wool and cotton products and 
farm implements and machinery in 
August 1952 and 1953, 1734. 

output of coal per man day in under- 
ground mines in Canada (1952), 898. 

expenditures on formal education in 
Canada in 1950, 1429. 

“Post-Graduate Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships Open to Canadian Universities”, 
665. 

Canada Year Book, 1952-53, 661. 

See also various subject headings. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steam Locomotives: 


Canada 
recommendation of R.T.B., 547. 





Steam Plants: 
UNG TS. 
resolution adopted by N.B. Federation of 
Labour, 1615. 


Steam Railways: 
See Railways. 


Steel Industry: 


Canada— 

plan to overcome slump in production of 
farm machinery submitted by steel- 
workers to federal government, 17. 

plant expansion and employment oppor- 
tunities in 1952, 16. 

number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in iron and steel products industry, 
Dea. 

expansion of plant facilities in iron and 
steel products industry during 1948- 
53, 1482. 

US.W.A. to seek wage increases to re- 
establish parity with United States 
steel industry—proceedings of National 
Policy Conference, 1457. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1291. 


Ont.: effects of plant expansion on employ- 
ment (1948-53), 1005. 
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Steel Industry—Con. 
Sweden— 
agreement signed between trade unions 
and industry provide wage provisions 
in last year’s contract continue in 
force for steel workers in 1953, 364. 
USA— 
higher wages in 1953 and guaranteed an- 
nual wage in 1954 sought by U.S.W.A., 
659. 


Stewart, P. A., Director, Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture: 
remarks on behalf of Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 46. 


Storage: 
Canada— 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1299. 

number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in storage in 1941 and 
1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 1951 
Census bulletin, 28. 


Stores; 
See Department Stores; Retail Trade. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
Canada— 

monthly tabular report on current statis- 
ties, 65, 176, 350; 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256. 

statistics, 166, 342, 496, 638, 788, 956, 1094, 
1236, 1400, 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada and other countries—130, 
305, 454, 602, 753, 914, 1056, 1201, 1361, 

annual report on Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada and Other Countries in 1952, 
1130. 

railway strike averted—settlement reached 
between Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Canada’s railways, 187. 

strike averted and settlement reached in 
dispute between Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Canada Steamship Lines, 
N. M. Paterson and Sons, and Upper 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
ceonal (@rep, inoue i Des 

strike of merchant seamen ends—provi- 
sions of agreement reached between 
SIU. and Shipping Federation of 
Canada, 1597. 

extracts from Hansard re gold miners’ 
strike, 1745; re threatened grain 
handlers’ strike at the Lakehead, 666. 

banning strikes as method of settling dis- 
putes urged by M.P. and farmers’ 
spokesman, 23. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


compulsory and binding arbitration in 
place of right to strike in disputes 
involving public health and safety, 
recommended by Canadian Bar As- 
sociation, 1426; criticism of T. and 
L.C,, 1426. 

Quebec court decision that upheld decerti- 
fication of Montreal teachers’ union for 
participation in illegal strike, rejected 
by Supreme Court of Canada, 984. 

compulsory arbitration rather than right 
to strike, sought by National Federa- 
tion of Public Employees, 1263. 

C.C.C.L—recommends settlement of 
charges pending against asbestos 
strikers, 1470; resolutions adopted at 
convention, 1459, 1467. 

C.C. of L—resolution approved re em- 
ployment of strike-breakers, 1456; 
requests revision of Criminal Code, 
537; full support for striking gold 
miners in Northern Ontario and 
Quebec given in emergency resolution 
passed at convention, 1445; pledges 
support for dairy and packinghouse 
workers, 1445. 

R.T.B—recommendations re Criminal 
Code, 545. 

T. and L.C—requests amendments to 
Criminal Code, 533, 1278; resolution 
re Ontario trucking strike, 1290. 


Alta.: striking gold miners in northern 


Ontario and Quebec supported by 
Industrial Federation of Labour, 1755. 


Man.: blanket collective agreement cover- 


ing 11 local unions signed between 
Winnipeg Building Trades Council 
and Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange, 811. 


N.B.: no-strike clause in provisions of first 


collective agreement between govern- 
ment department and 1.B.E.W., 371; 
resolution adopted by N.B. Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1615. 


Ont.: strike called by I.W.A., employees of 


Durham Furniture Company, Limited, 
ends without settlement, 361; right to 
strike must be preserved—extracts 
from address by vice-chairman of 
Labour Relations Board before Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce, 815; 
resolution adopted at convention of 
T. and L.C. re Ontario trucking strike, 
1290. 


P.E.I.: amendments to Trade Union Act re 


strike action, 1806. 


Que.: Louiseville strike (Textile Workers’ 


Syndicate, C.C.C.L.), ends with con- 
tract unsigned, 361; Quebec court 
decision that upheld decertification of 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


Que.—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Montreal teachers’ union for partici- 
pation in illegal strike, rejected by 
Supreme Court of Canada, 984; 
settlement of charges pending against 
asbestos strikers recommended by 
C.C.C.L., 1470; recommendations of 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1010. 


Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 690. 


Belgium— 
profit-sharing and joint management strike 
issues at machine shop plant, 688. 
India— 
Government proposals for changes in in- 
dustrial relations legislation studied 
by Indian Labour Conference, 739. 
Ireland— 
world’s longest strike ended, 876. 


Israel— 
number of strikes in 1952, 688. 
Japan— 
proposed labour law would curb electrical 
and coal strikes, 817. 


USA— 
I.L.A. strike postponed—injunction im- 
poses truce in Eastern ports, 1605. 
establishment of Unitypo Inc. to compete 
with publishers where printers on 
strike, approved at convention of 
International Typographical Union 
CAer eilsliol «ond what.) wueo4: 

end of 14-year-old strike at Peterson 
Chevrolet Company, 1365. 

rail union “will not condone” slowdowns— 
end of five-day strike on Pittsburgh 
railroad, 878. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES 


Constructton—buildings and structures — 

building trades workers, Hamilton, 790; 
Kimberley and Waneta, B.C., 790; 
Sarnia, 1097. 

carpenters, Comox, B.C., 790, 1403; Corn- 
wall, 344; Fort William, 344, 497, 639, 
789, 957; Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 1875; Kamloops, 1712; Lon- 
don, 1408, 1711; Moncton, 1711, 1873; 
Toronto, 1239; Windsor, 1875. 

electricians,. apprentices and _ helpers, 
Sarnia, 1403. 

painters and decorators, Windsor, 1239. 

plumbers, pipefitters and apprentices, 
Edmonton, 169, 343. 

sheet metal workers, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, 344, 497. 

truck drivers, Ioco, B.C., 1239. 
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Construction—miscellaneous— 
pipe line installers, Kamloops, 958. 
power project drillers and powdermen, 
McArthur Falls, Manitoba, 498. 
Fishing and Trapping— 
salmon, fishermen, seiners, gillnetters, Brit- 
ish Columbia, 1238. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
meat packing plant workers, Vancouver, 
1874. 
packinghouse workers, Stratford, 790, 957, 
1095. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 

shoe factory workers, Grand’Mére, 168, 

343; Preston, 1096, 1237, 1401, 1577, 
1709, 1871. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 


aero engine mechanics, Vancouver, 1578, 
1709. 

aluminum foundry moulders, Wallaceburg, 
498. 

aluminum ware factory workers, Wallace- 
burg, 790, 957, 1095, 1237, 1401. 

automotive stamping factory workers, 
Windsor, 1875. 

boiler factory workers, Napanee, 790. 

bus factory workers, Fort William, 1711. 

cigarette lighters factory workers, Toronto, 


L711. 

die casting factory workers, Hamilton, 
958. 

electrical apparatus factory workers, 


Guelph, 790; Hamilton, 1578; St. 
Catharines, 1578. 

foundry and machinery factory workers, 
Hamilton, 168. 

household appliances factory workers, 
Guelph, 958, 1095. 

jewellery factory workers, Vancouver, 344, 
497, 639, 789, 957, 1095, 1237, 1401. 

lighting fixtures factory workers, Toronto, 
958. 

machine and tool factory workers, Inger- 
soll. iviis 

machinery factory workers, Toronto, 640. 

machinists and moulders, Vancouver, 640, 
789. 

metal factory workers, Toronto, 1711. 

metal furniture factory workers, Toronto, 
1239. 

motor vehicle factory workers, Toronto, 
1239, 1402; Windsor, 1875. 

refrigerator factory workers, Granby, 1402, 
Ey 

skate factory workers, Kitchener, 1097, 
1287,-1401) A577 1709,: 1872. 

spring factory workers, Hamilton. 12?9, 
1402, 1577, 1709, 1872 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 

steel mill workers, Sault-Ste-Marie, 790; 
Winnipeg, 1711, 1872. 

steel mill workers, painters, Trenton, 498. 

steel tank factory workers, Brandon, 1875; 
Fort Erie, 1239. 

stove and refrigerator factory workers, 
Weston, 1875. 

structural steel factory workers, New Glas- 


gow, 167. 
structural steel fabricators, New Glasgow, 
1875. 


truck and trailer body factory workers, 
Weston and Swansea, 167. 

wire drawers, Hamilton, 958. 

zinc alloy die casting factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, 958, 1095, 1237, 1401, 
1577, 1709, 1872. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
power plant construction workers, Camp- 
bell River, B.C., 344. 
truck drivers, Hope, B.C., 1403. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood prod- 
ucts— 
lumber mill workers, Interior British 
Columbia, 344, 1874; St. John’s, Nfid., 
1711, 1872; South Nelson, N.B., 1097. 
plywood factory workers, St-Basile-de- 
Portneuf, 168; Vancouver, 1578. 
pre-fabricated housing factory workers, 
New Glasgow, 167. 
saw and lumber mill workers, Northern 
Interior British Columbia, 1711, 1872. 
saw and planing mill workers, Lumby, 
DiGe e874: 
sawmill workers, Penticton, 1710, 1711, 
1872; Stellarton, 1874. 
wood furniture factory workers, Durham, 
167, 348, 497, 639. 
Manufacturing — non-metallic 
chemicals, etc— 
chemical factory workers, Elmira, 958, 
1095; Niagara Falls, 1403, 1577. 
glass and plastic factory workers, Oshawa, 
1408. 


monument cutters, Toronto, 1097, 1238, 
1402. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
hithographers, Oshawa, 344. 


minerals, 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper 
products— 
building board factory workers, South 
Nelson, N.B., 1097, 1237. 
paper mill workers, Beauharnois and Crab- 
tree Mills, Que., 1710, 1872. 


and paper 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber and _ plastic products factory 
workers, Welland, 1874. 
rubber factory workers, Kitchener, 958. 
tire and rubber factory workers, Toronto, 
1710, 1871. 
tire builders, etc., Hamilton, 789. 
tire factory workers, Hamilton, 1096. 
Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 
machinists, welders, etc., Liverpool, 167. 
Manufacturing—textiles, clothing, etc— 
boys’ pants factory workers, Maskinonge, 
P.O. 1402: 
clothing and hosiery factory workers, 
Montreal, 168, 348, 497, 639, 789, 957, 
1095, 1237. 
clothing factory workers, Quebec, 167; 
Sorel, 168. 
cotton factory workers, Hamilton, 167, 
343, 958; Welland, 1874. 
cotton, jute and paper bag _ factory 
workers, Vancouver, 958, 1095. 
cotton spinners and weavers, Granby, 1238. 
hat and cap factory workers, Amherst, 167. 
hosiery factory workers, Hanover, 1710, 
1872. 
knitting factory workers, Plessisville, P.Q., 
1096,.1237, 1401 9 157 (oul (09 mI Sil. 
rayon factory workers, Louiseville, 167, 
343, 497. 
silk dyers, printers and finishers, Jolette, 
497. 
sports clothes factory workers, Roxton 
Pond, .P.Q; 1238, 1401. 
textile factory workers, Kitchener, 790. 
women’s and children’s clothing factory 
workers, Saskatoon, 1710, 1871. 
woollen cloth factory workers, Renfrew, 


168. 
yarns and carpet factory workers, Guelph, 
1238, 1401. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods, etc-— 
flour, cereal and feed mill workers, Peter- 
borough and Saskatoon, 957, 1095, 
1237, 1401. 
flour, feed and seed mill workers, Vancou- 
ver, Victoria, Langley Prairie, Haney, 
Abbotsford, Mission, B.C., 1238. 
Mining— 
coal miners, Canmore, Alta., 1096; Drum- 
heller, 1402; Glace Bay, 1710; Mercoal, 
497; New Waterford, N\S., 639, 789; 
Sydney Mines, 1710; Thorburn, 168, 
640, 1096. 
coal miners, loaders, New Waterford, N:S., 
640, 789. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Cor7. 
Mining—Con. 


copper miners and mill workers, Noranda, 


1874; Normetal, Que., 1874. 

copper refiners, Montreal, 167, 3438, 497, 
639, 789. 

gold and copper miners and_ smelter 
workers, Noranda, 1578, 1709, 1871. 

gold and copper miners, mill and smelter 
workers, Noranda, 1873. 

gold and silver miners, mill and smelter 
workers, Timmins, 1710, 1871. 

gold miners and mill workers, Schumacher, 
1710, 1871, 1874; Timmins, 1873. 

gold miners, mill and smelter workers, 
Pamour, South Porcupine and Tim- 
mins, 1402, 1577, 1709, 1871. 

iron ore miners, Bell Island, Nfid., 640. 

silver and lead miners, Alice Arm, B.C., 
1096, 1237, 1401, 1577, 1709, 1871. 


Service—business and personal— 


garage workers, Courtenay, B.C., 640; 
Fort William and Port Arthur, 959, 
1096; Saint John, 640, 789, 957, 1096, 
1238; Winnipeg, 1097, 1238. 

hotel and beverage room employees, Bel- 
levue, Blairmore, Coleman, Alta., 1712, 
1873. 

valet service store workers, Oshawa, 498, 
639. 


Service—public administration— 
civic employees, Saanich, B.C., 1097, 1238. 
garbage collectors, Picton, 1712. 
hydro workers, Forest Hill, 1875. 


T'rade— 


coal handlers, Montreal, 498, 639. 

dairy workers and route salesmen, Niagara 
Falls, 790. 

grocery and snack bar clerks, Duncan, B.C., 
1097. 

hardware warehouse workers, Vancouver, 
1097, 1238. 

laboratory supplies warehousemen, Van- 
couver, 640. 

milk salesmen and dairy workers, Toronto, 
£712: 

mining and construction equipment ware- 
house workers, Port Arthur, 1875. 

mixed concrete truck drivers, Toronto, 
1239, 1402. 

retail store clerks, Bell Island, 169, 344. 

steel products warehouse workers, Van- 
couver, 168, 343. 

truck drivers and construction equipment 
warehouse workers, Chatham, 1875. 

variety store clerks, Weyburn, 959, 1096. 

wholesale drug warehouse workers, Van- 
couver, 1097. 





XCIX 
Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Trode—Con: 
wholesale grocery warehouse’ workers, 


Penticton, 1578, 1710, 1873. 
wholesaie grocery workers, Moncton, 344. 
wholesale produce warehouse’ workers, 

Vancouver, 1239, 1402, 1578, 1709, 1873. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways and local bus lines— 
bus drivers, Oshawa, 1403; Sydney, 168; 
Timmins, 790. 
bus drivers and garagemen, Hull, 959. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—miscel- 
laneous— 
grain elevator workers, New Westminster 
and Vancouver, 640, 789, 957, 1096. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—other 
local and highway— 
bus transport workers, Saskatchewan, 1239, 

1402. 
truck drivers, Windsor, 640. 
truck drivers and _ storage 

workers, Winnipeg, 1712. 
truck drivers, warehousemen and _ helpers, 

Southwestern Ontario, 1403, 1578; 

Windsor, 1097, 1239. 
truck mechanics, etc., Vancouver, 169, 343. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—water 
transport— 
seamen, Canadian Ports, 

Erieau, Ontario, 1403. 

stevedores, Toronto, 1403. 


warehouse 


1712s 188; 


Student Nurses: 
See Nurses. 


Students: 
Canada— 
placement of 1953 university graduates, 
1261. 
Student Aid Program—report of semi-annual 


Conference of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 398, 1752. 
Alta.: Students Assistance Act provides 


financial assistance to university stu- 
dents, teachers in training and student 
nurses, 1801. 
US.A— 
recommendations of National Manpower 
Council in report presented to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 986. 


Subsidies: 
Canada— 
government subsidies only to shipping 
companies who build and repair ships 
in Canadian yards recommended at 
conference of C.C. of L. and C.C.C.L. 
shipyard unions, 1458. 
subsidies for coal mining industry sought 
by Maritime Marine Workers’ Federa- 
tion, 1116, 
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Subversive Activities: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1275. 
See also Communism. 


Superannuation: 
Canada— 
provisions of Public Service Superannua- 
tion Act, 1511. 
P.E.1.: amendment to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act re public service super- 
annuation, 1808. 


Superior Labour Councils: 
See Labour Councils. 


Supervisory Training: 
Canada— 
progress report of Assistant Director of 
Vocational Training, 1750. 


Supplementary Allowances: 
Alta— 

amended regulations under Supplementary 
Allowances Act re recipients of old age 
security pension, blind persons’ allow- 
ance or old age assistance allowance, 
442, 

See also Pensions. 


Sweden: 

state committee of enquiry recommends 
equal pay for equal work in Civil 
Service, 1115. 

agreement signed between trade unions 
and industry provide wage provisions 
in last year’s contract continue in 
force for steel workers in 19538, 364. 

ratifies I.L.0. Conventions governing 
social security and annual paid _ holi- 
day for agricultural workers, 1625. 


Swerdlow, Max, Organizing and Educational 
Director, Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada: 


appointment. 516. 


Taft, Senator Robert A.: 
death of, 1122. 


Taft-Hartley Act (U.S.A.): 

Supreme Court .... holds typographical 
union’s practice of bogus typesetting 
not a violation of Act, 734. 

N.L.R.B. steps up enforcement of non- 
communist provision of Act, 31. 
three-man board of inquiry set up under 

Act in I.L.A. dispute, 1605. 

A.F. of L. to settle for amendment rather 
than repeal of Act, 30. 

proceedings at convention of A.F. of L., 
1618. 


Taft-Hartley Act (U.S.A.)—Con. 
bases for Industrial Relations Act dis- 
cussed in address on current labour 
trends and labour problems, 407, 408. 


Take-home Pay: 
Canada— 


“progressive reduction” of work week with 
no reduction in take-home pay, sought 
by C.C. of L., 1446. 


Tariffs: 
Canada— 
National Catholic Textile Federation seeks 
royal inquiry into textile industry, 
1264. 


Task Force: 
UsSA— 


investigation of Communist influence in 
labour unions by special task force, 
1258. 


Taxation: 
Canada — 
abolition of provincial tax on fuel oil re- 
quested by C.C.C.L., 1469. 
legislative memorandum of C.C. of L., 537; 
resolutions adopted at annual conven- 
tion, 1452. 
recommendations of T. and L.@,, 582: 
resolution adopted at convention, 1281. 
recommendations of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 229, 1754. 
Que.: abolition of provincial tax on fuel oil 
requested by C.C.C.L., 1469. 
See also Income Tax. 


Teachers: 
Canada— 


major needs in educational research, 1430. 

number of teachers in 1950, 1429. 

Quebec court decision that upheld decer- 
tification of Montreal teachers’ union 
for participation in illegal strike, 
rejected by Supreme Court of Canada, 
984. 


progress report of Assistant Director of 

Vocational Training re civilian teachers 
for armed services, 1751. 

Alta.: Students Assistance Act 
financial assistance 
training, 1801. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Nova Scotia 

Teachers’ Union Act, 1805. 

one year in five as industrial workers 


recommended for vocational school 
teachers, 816. 


provides 
to teachers in 


Ont.: 
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Teachers—Con. 

Que.: Quebec court decision that upheld 
decertification of Montreal teachers’ 
union for participation in illegal strike, 
rejected by Supreme Court of Canada, 
984. 

Sask.: amendment to Teacher Tenure Act, 
1651. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Teamsters: 
See International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 


Teamwork in Industry: 
Canada— 
activities of Li.M.P.C.’s; 52, 236, 417, 573, 
696, 871, 1019, 1153, 1313, 


Technical Aid: 
technical aid answer to “discontent’— 
statement by Hugh  Keenleyside, 
Director-General of U.N. Technical 
Assistance Administration, 27. 


Technical Assistance: 

report of committee at 121st session of 

I.L.0. Governing Body, 695. 
Canada— 

Canadian contribution to the Colombo 
Plan and United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, 402. 

trainees in Canada under Colombo Plan 
and U.N. agencies, 1736. 


Technical Co-operation: 


report on Technical Co-operation Scheme 
of the Colombo Plan, 400. 


Technical Education: 
Ont.— 
establishment of Provincial Institute of 
Trades—regulations under Vocational 
Education Act, 116. 


Technical Personnel: 
Canada— 
employment opportunities 
personnel, 661. 
scarcity of Canadian scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel indicated in survey 
conducted by Department of Labour, 
988. 
US.A— 
scarcity of manpower with technical know- 
ledge and specialized skills, 988. 


of technical 


Technical Training: 
Canada— 
report of Supervisor of Technical Training 
at 19th semi-annual conference on 
vocational training, 396. 


Telephone: 
Canada— 
public ownership of all telephone com- 
panies urged by T. and L.C., 1291. 


Teletype Perforators: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re, 389. 


Television: 
Canada— 
R.T.B. re-affirms support of public owner- 
ship and government control of, 547. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C. re free 
radio and television time for labour 
organizations, 1291. 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 229, 1754. 


Textile Industry: 

fourth session of Textile Industrial Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., 572 '693. 

I.L.O. studies problems of women textile 
workers, 235. 

number of members of C.I.O. textile 
unions transferred to A.F. of L. United 
Textile Workers of America, 24. 

Canada— 

C.1.0O. textile workers present brief on 
unemployment in textile industry to 
Federal Cabinet, 1734. 

definition of “dumping” in Customs Act 
may require revision, 1603. 

imports of wool and cotton products in 
August 1952 and 1953, 1734. 

slowdown of textile imports urged by 
Assistant Canadian Director of Textile 
Workers Union of America, 1120. 

number of members of C.1.O. textile 
unions transferred to A.F. of L. United 
Textile Workers of America, 24. 
number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in textile products industry, 222. 
establishment of Royal Enquiry Commis- 
sion requested by C.C.C.L., 1264, 1469. 
C.C. of L. requests immediate conference 
of government, labour and industry to 
study serious unemployment situation, 
1443; other recommendation, 538. 
Textile Workers’ Union of America 
(C.C. of L.-C.1.0.) defeats A.F. of L. 
rival United Textile Workers of 
America (A.F. of L.-T. and L.C.) in 
two Ontario plants, 369. 
Louiseville strike (Textile Workers’ 
Syndicate, C.C.C.L.), ends with con- 
tract unsigned, 361; injunction pro- 
hibiting textile firm from changing 
work conditions while negotiating dis- 
solved by Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Appeal side, 108. 


Ont: 


Que.: 
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Textile Industry—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal rejects claim 
for wage increase for cotton workers, 
363. 
US.A— 
number of members of C.1/O. textile 
unions transferred to A.F. of L. United 
Textile Workers of America, 24. 
causes of industrial peace—report of 
National Planning Association on 
study of textile plant, 1141. 
wage increases sought by textile workers 
in 1953, 362. 


Textile Workers’ Union of America: 
Canada— 

C.1I.0. textile workers present brief on 
unemployment in textile industry to 
Federal Cabinet, 1734. 

slowdown of textile imports urged by 
assistant Canadian Director, 1120. 

Ont.: defeats A.F. of L. rival, United Textile 
Workers of America, in two Ontario 
plants, 369. 

US A— 

death of Mariano Bishop, executive vice- 

president, 366. 


Theatres: 
Sask.— 
activities of Fire Commission and Theatres 
Branch, Department of Labour in 
1951, 692. 


Throne Speech: 
extracts from Hansard, 1741. 


Time-loss: 
Canada— 
time-loss through industrial disputes in 
1952—annual report on strikes and 
lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries, 1130. 
Sask.: time-loss through strikes in 1951, 690. 
Israe]— 
time-loss through strikes in 1952, 688. 


Tobacco Industry: 
Canada— 
number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in tobacco and tobacco products in- 
dustry, 222. 
wages and hours in tobacco, cigar and 
cigarette industry, 451. 
Tobin, Maurice J., former United States 
Secretary of Labour: 


death of, 1115. 





Tool Industry: 
See Machine Tool Industry. 


Trade: 
Canada— 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1299. 


number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in trade in 1941 and 
1951 as reported in D.B. of S. 1951 
Census bulletin, 28. 


re-opening of trade with Eastern countries 
urged at conference of C.C. of L. and 
C.C.C.L. shipyard unions,, 1458. 

definition of “dumping” in Customs Act 
may require revision, 1603. 

National Catholic Textile Federation seeks 
royal inquiry into textile industry, 
1264. 


recommendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L. re international 
trade, 361. 


resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and’ .L.C.,. 1290, 
United Kingdom— 


East-West trade—conference proceedings 
Ciel.) Crt o22. 


Trade and Commerce, Department of: 
estimated increase in production and 
population in next 25 years—extracts 
from address by Dr. O. J. Firestone, 
Economic Adviser, 28. 


Trade Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Trade Marks Act: 
provisions, 1512. 


Trade Schools: 
Ont.— 
support of employers in training appren- 
tices urged by official of Department 
of Labour, 368. 


Trade Training: 
Canada— 

trade training for armed services—report 
of semi-annual conference of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 397. 

standardization of trades training and 
establishment of national apprentice- 
ship program, urged, 1423. 





Trade Union Membership: 
Canada— 
1953 reference to Labour Organization in 
Canada, 1953, 42nd edition, published 
by Department of Labour, 1294. 
few collective agreements in manufactur- 
ing industries, required union mem- 
bership as condition of employment 
in 71952, 222. 
C.C.C.L. membership as at May 31, 1953, 
1468. 
Alta.: Industrial Federation of Labour of 
Alberta, (C.G.,, of L.), 1755. 
United Kingdom— 
total union membership, 874. 
membership of T.U.C., 1621. 
Japan— 
report on labour union growth, 689. 
USA— 


membership as reported in directory of 
labour unions published by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 817. 

American Federation of Labour, 404, 817, 
L2Dig 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 404, 
817. 

United Automobile Workers (C.1.0.), 817. 

United Steelworkers (C.I.0.), 817. 

Teamsters (A.F. of L.), 817. 

total membership in 1951, 404. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America return to A.F. of 
ela, 

restrictions on compulsory union member- 
ship in certain states, 1430. 


Trade Unions: 


proceedings of third World Congress of 
I.C.F.T.U. held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
1123. 

report that rights of trade unions violated 
in Czechoslovakia adopted at 122nd 
session of I.L.O. Governing Body, 
M51 

Histradrut, General Federation of Labour 
in Israel, affiliates with I.C.F.T.U., 995. 

formation of International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers— 
amalgamation of boilermakers’ and 
blacksmiths’ unions in Canada and 
USA IIIs. 

65th anniversary of International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, 661. 


Canada— 
organizing rights at Edmonton petro- 
chemical plants given to O.W.L.U., at 
annual convention of C.C. of L., 1439. 


death of George Stone, former rail union 
leader, 1739. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

Joseph Morris elected president of B.C. 
district council of International Wood- 
workers of America, 993. 


death of three labour executives—Henry 
William Watts, editor of Vancouver 
Labour Statesman, Maurice Turgeon, 
secretary of Trucking Industry Parity 
Committee, Quebec, and Cecil M. 
Shaw, organizer for International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Toronto, 366. 


Local No. 1 of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ Union, Saint John, 
N.B., names Hon. A. E. Skaling, 
Minister of Labour, honorary life 
president, 18. 


Nee: 


Ont.: death of Thomas McBurney, organizer 
and first president of Toronto Police 
Union, 989. 

P.E.I.: amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act, 292, 1347, 1806. 

Sask.: amended provisions of Trade Union 


Act, 1035, 1648; amendment to Trade 
Union Act requested by Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 1756. 


US.A— 

compulsory unionism 
forbidden, 1430. 

repeal of law in North Dakota, requiring 
unions file financial reports, 1430. 

directory of labour unions published by 
Department of Labour, 817. 

economist assesses current labour trends 
and labour problems— 


in certain states 


union’s role in the economy, philosophy 
and policies discussed in address by 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, of Harvard, 
404. 


See also: various subject headings. 


Trades: 
proceedings of 3rd meeting of Apprentice- 
ship Training Advisory Committee, 
865. 


trade analyses—proceedings of joint con- 
ference of Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee and provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship, 1608. 

preparation of trade analyses by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 399. 

progress report of Assistant Director of 
Vocational Training re trade training 
for armed services, 1750. 


report of Supervisor of Trade Training, 
GCN Loe. 
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Trades—Con. 
second annual convention of Union Label 
Trades Department of T. and LC., 
1291. 
specialized training program for “trade 
improvement” in aircraft industry by 
C.V.T. and Northwest Industries, 
Limited, Edmonton, 816. 


Alta.: new regulations under Licensing of 
Trades and Business Act, 115; welding 
designated as trade under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1343; specialized training 
program for “trade improvement” in 
aircraft industry by C.V.T. and North- 
west Industries, Limited, Edmonton, 
816. 


B.C.: minimum wage for machinist trade 
under Male Minimum Wage Act, 1344. 


N.B.: administration of Trades Examina- 
tion Act during 1952, 1013. 


Nfid.: number of graduates in trade courses 
at vocational training school, 369. 
Ont.: establishment of Provincial Institute 


of Trades—regulations under Voca- 
tional Education Act, 116. 


Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1816. 

N.W.T.: licensing of trades and businesses— 
amended provisions of Business 
Licence Ordinance, 892. 

Yukon: licensing of trades and businesses— 


provisions of Business Licence Ord- 
inance (1952), 894. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
Dominion legislative program, 531; reply 
of Prime Minister, 535; (see also pp. 
531, 532.) 


80th anniversary, 515. 


President Percy R. Bengough— 

receives honorary Doctor of Law degree 
from St. Francis Xavier University, 
993; and from University of British 
Columbia, 1737. 

address at 68th annual convention, 1282. 

New Year’s message, 1758. 

Labour Day message, 1126. 

election to executive board of Inter- 


American Regional Organization of 
Workers (O.R.L.T.), part of I:-C.F.T.U,, 


188. 
urges greater emphasis on apprentice- 
ship, 1423. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada— 


Con. 
Labour Unity— 

C.C. of L. willing to unite with T. and 
L.C.—remarks of A. R. Mosher, Presi- 
dentwe.C-yot rl oLb: 

T. and L.C—C.C. of L. unity unlikely— 
secretary-treasurer of T. and L.C., 660. 

formation of Joint Marine Council—all 
marine unions in T. and L.C., 515. 

conference on formation of Saskatche- 
wan Federation of Labour, 988. 

joint statement (T. and L. C—C.C. of 
L.) on rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons, 522. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1951, by affiliation, 1295. 

compulsory arbitration rather than right 
to strike, sought by National Federa- 
tion of Public Employees, 1263. 

extracts from address of Claude Jodoin, 
vice-president, at 36th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 1017. 

Newfoundland ‘Federation of Labour 
seeks affiliation with T. and L.C., 1734. 

local of United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union, T. and L.C., secedes, 
and affiliates with Pacific Fishermen 
and Allied Trades Union, 8.1.U., Cana- 
dian district, 1257, 1425. 

American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers affiliates with T. and L.C., 1604. 

United Textile Workers of America 
(A.F. of L—T. and L.C.) defeated by 
C.1.O. rival, Textile Workers’ Union 
of America (C.C. of L—C.I.O.), in 
two Ontario plants, 369. 

recommendations of Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation criticized by T. and L.C., 1426. 

Arthur E. Hemming appointed Publica- 
tions Director, 516. 

Max Swerdlow appointed Organizing and 
Educational Director, 516. 

appointment of John H. Crann, vice- 
president of Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) to New- 
foundland Labour Relations Board, 
516. 

annual conventions— 

68th annual convention, 1273. 

Union Label Trades Department, 1291. 

Alberta Federation of Labour, 1006. 

B.C. Trade Union Congress, 1616. 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour, 
1263. 

Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour, 
1008. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 1009. 








Trades and Labour Congress of Canada— 
Con. 
annual conventions—Con. 
Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of 
Labour, 1756. 
50th anniversary of Saint John Trades 
and Labour Council (T. and L.C.), 
370. 


Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Tradesmen: 
Alta— 
regulations under Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, 587, 737. 
Sask.: annual report of Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Branch, 
Department of Labour (1951), 691. 


Training: 
I.L.O. report on current problems of voca- 
tional guidance and _ training for 
women, 413. 





training programs in ‘Canada, under 
Colombo and United Nations plans, 
403. 

Canada 

manpower problems in an_ expanding 
economy—discussion by Manpower 


Problems panel at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 1002. 

training costs—proceedings of joint con- 
ference of Apprenticeship ‘Training 
Advisory Committee and _ provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship, 1608. 

technical assistance trainees in Canada, 
under Colombo Plan and _ United 
Nations agencies, 1736. 

Government to continue training program 
for student draftsmen, 368. 

Man.: amendments to Apprenticeship Act, 
1344. 

See also Apprenticeship; Defence Indus- 
tries; Handicapped Persons; Super- 
visory Training; Trade Schools; 
Trades; Vocational Training; Youth 
Employment and Training. 


Trainmen: 
See Railways. 


Transportation: 





Canada 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1294, 1299. 
number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in transportation equipment industry, 
222. 
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Transportation—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in transportation in 
1941 and 1951 as reported in D.B. of 
S. 1951 Census bulletin, 28. 
expansion of plant capacity in transporta- 
tion equipment industry, 1432. 
wage-rate changes in collective agreements, 
first 9 months, 1952, 220. 
deduction by workers of transportation 
expenses, for Income tax purposes, 
requested by C.C.C.L., 1469. 
B.C.: regulations under Hours of Work and 
Minimum Wage Acts, 589. 
US.A— 
birthdays of truck drivers paid holidays in 
Boston under provisions of new con- 
tract, 1474 . 


Transportation Equipment: 
Canada— 
industrial expansion, 1948-1952, in trans- 
portation equipment industry, 513. 
expansion of plant capacity in transporta- 
tion equipment industry, 1482. 
number of collective agreements and num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements 
in transportation equipment industry, 
ee 
Ont.: effects of plant expansion on employ- 
ment, 1948-53, 1005. 


Trapping: 
Canada— 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
1296. 
number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in trapping in 1941 
and 1951, 28. 


Treatment Services: 
See Medical Services. 


Trucking: 
Canada— 
resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1290, 1291. 
Ont.: resolution adopted at convention of 
T. and L.C. ve Ontario trucking strike, 
1290. 
US.A— 
birthdays of truck drivers paid holidays in 
Boston under provisions of new con- 
tract, 1474. 


Turgeon, Maurice: 
death of secretary of Trucking Industry 
Parity Committee, Quebec, 366. 
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Twentieth Century Fund: (U.S.A.): 

collective bargaining effective wage-setter 
—recommendations of special commit- 
tee of Twentieth Century Fund, 1312. 

annual increase in buying power of 
workers’ wages forecast in study Em- 
ployment and Wages in the United 
States, 1429. 


Typography: 
USA— 

Supreme Court ... holds typographical 
union’s practice of bogus typesetting 
not a violation of Taft-Hartley Act, 
734. 


Underdeveloped Countries: 

Canadian contribution to the Colombo 
Plan and the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance, 402. 

report on Technical Co-operation Scheme 
of the Colombo Plan, 400. 

resolution adopted at meeting (fourth 
session) of J.L.O. Petroleum Indus- 
trial Committee, 234. 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1441. 


resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 229. 


Unemployment: 
Canada— 
monthly tabular report on current statis- 
tics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256, 
current labour market—monthly report on 
labour force survey conducted by D.B. 
Otel 
C.1.0. textile workers present brief on 
unemployment in textile industry to 
Federal Cabinet, 1734. 
U.A.W. chiefs urge auto manufacturers to 
level off production in order to pre- 
vent unemployment, 810. 
Canadian Welfare Council advocates 
added aid to employable jobless, in 
brief submitted to Cabinet, 517. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 1443-44. 
Ont.: amendments to Unemployment Relief 
Act forecast in Speech from the 
Throne, 361. 
New Zealand— 
statistics, 1603. 
United Kingdom— 
statistics, 1258. 
seasonal decline in employment during 
September, 1953, 1732. 


Unemployment—Con. 
Belgium— 
results of survey on unemployment among 
older workers, 217. 


India— 
unemployment among educated class re- 
lieved by opening of primary schools, 
1456. 


USA— 


statistics, 1258. 
unemployment at new post-war low, 30. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 


Canada— 


monthly report on operation of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act—120, 298, 445, 
593, 741, 906, 1046, 1193, 1351, 

monthly tabular report on current sta- 
tistics, 5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 
1256, 

statistics, 154, 330, 482, 625, 776, 942, 1080, 
1223, 1388, 

supplementary benefit statistics, 446, 593, 
741, 906, 1047, 

insurance registrations, 121, 446, 593, 741, 
906, 1046, 1193, 1351, 

decisions of umpire under Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 118, 295, 446, 742, 907, 
1047, 1194, 1352, 

payment of benefits during illness, etc., 
provided by amendment to Act, 1116, 
1509, 

holiday pay and severance pay—amend- 
ments to unemployment insurance 
benefit regulations, 1660. 

annual report of U.I.C. for fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1952, 191. 

text of report of Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee for 1952-53, 1819. 

extension of coverage to certain types of 
farm workers urged by National Ad- 
visory Council on Manpower, 22. 

extracts from Hansard re, 389, 524, 830. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 542, 1468. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 361, 537, 
1451. 

R.T.B. recommends amendments to Act, 
546. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 532, 1278. 


N.B.: amendment to Act re workmen’s com- 
pensation requested by N. B. Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1615. 

Nfid.: coverage of all provincial government 
employees requested’ by Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour, (T. and 
L.C.), 1263. 
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Unemployment Insuranece—C on. 
Ont.: payment of funds to workers idle 
because of illness proposed by T. and 
L.C. president at convention of Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, 1009. 


Australia— 

United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 

United Kingdom— 

payment of unemployment benefit during 
trade disputes recommended by 
a Ge L657; 

United Kingdom and Australia approve 
reciprocal agreement on social service 
benefits, 523. 

US.A— 

woman who leaves employment because 
she does not receive equal pay for 
equal work, entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefit, 1122. 

adequacy of unemployment 
benefits, studied, 1824. 

study of relationship between annual wage 
guarantees and unemployment com- 
pensation, 1262. 


insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Commit- 
tee: 

text of report of Committee for 1952-53, 
1819. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission: 


establishment of L.M.P.C.’s in the U.I.C. 
requested by T. and L.C., 1279. 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
receives Citation of Merit from Inter- 
national Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security, 990-91. 

annual report of U.I-C. for fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1952, 191. 


Unfair Competition Act (1932): 
replaced by Trade Marks Act, 1512. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
Ont.— 
second fair employment practices confer- 
ence held by Ontario Federation of 
Labour -(C.C. of L.), 813. 


USsS.A— 
anti-discrimination bill introduced in Sen- 
ate, 813. 
membership of Government Contracts 


Committee appointed to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment by com- 
panies holding federal government 
contracts, 1427. 

See also Fair Employment Practices. 
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Union Dues: 


Canada— 

compulsory check-off of union dues pro- 
vided under terms of settlement 
reached in dispute between major rail- 
ways and 17 non-operating railway 
unions, 19. 

private member’s Bill to amend I.R.D.I. 
Act, not passed, 1514. 

monthly dues increased by C.C.C.L., at 
annual convention, 1459; convention 
report on purpose and administration 
of professional defence fund, 1466-67. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 361, 537, 
538. 

amendment to I.R.D.I. Act recommended 
by T. and L.C., 533. 


B.C.: provisions of first long-term contract 
in logging industry signed between 
I.W.A. and Western Plywoods (Cari- 
boo) Limited, 814. 

N.B.: provisions for first collective agree- 


ment between government department 
and I.B.E.W., 371. 


N.S.: amendment to Trade Union Act re 
check-off, 1804. 


Ont.: permission to sue company for union 
dues deducted from employees’ wages 
granted U.S.W.A. by Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 23. 


Union Elections: 
US.A— 
procedures for supervised union representa- 
tion elections . Investigation of 
complaints, established in North 
Dakota and Oregon, 14380. 


Union Labels: 


Canada— 
second annual convention of Union Label 
Trades Department of T. and L.C., 
1291. 


Union Membership: 
See Trade Union Membership. 


Union Organization: 
See Labour Organization. 


Union Raiding: 
See “No-raiding” Pacts; Raiding. 


Union Recognition: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1456. 
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Union Representation: 
Canada— 
union representation on St. Lawrence Sea- 
way board requested by C.C. of L., 
1456. 


US.A— 

unions urged to make long-term contracts 
as bar to representation vote, by deci- 
sion ofUN l-RBy alae! 

procedures for supervised union representa- 
tion elections ... investigation of com- 
plaints, established in North Dakota 
and Oregon, 1430. 


Union Security: 





Canada 
provisions of agreements in manufacturing 
industries in 1952, 225. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1469. 

B.C.: provisions of first long-term contract 
in logging industry signed between 
I.W.A. and Western Plywoods (Cari- 
boo) Limited, 814. 


Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1469. 
US.A— 


percentage of union contracts containing 
union security clauses, 993. 
union shop coverage in 1951, 405. 


Union Shop: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries in effect in 
1952, 222, 225. 
N.B.: provisions of first collective agree- 
ment between government department 


and. Vb Bs W i ocl. 
UsA— 


union shop and check-off agreement signed 
between several railroads and 17 co- 
operating railway labour organizations 
in Eastern States, 19. 

Six major railroads sign union shop agree- 
ments with non-operating rail unions, 
1Sce 

standard union shop contract signed by 
more railroads in Western United 
States, 371. 


percentage of union contracts containing 
union shop clauses, 993. 


union shop coverage in 1951, 405. 


Unionization: 


See Labour Organization; Trade Unions. 
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United Automobile Workers: 
convention proceedings, 658. 
members of Guaranteed Wage 

Advisory Committee, 658. 
four-year-no-raiding pact renewed between 
U.A.W. and I.A.W., 989. 

Walter Reuther re-elected as president of 

the United Automobile Workers, 520. 
Canada— 

U.A.W. chiefs urge auto manufacturers to 
level off production in order to prevent 
unemployment, 810. 

apprenticeship plan devised by 
skilled trades council, 519. 

number of Canadian members retired on 
pension since 1950, 235. 
USA— 

election of president Walter P. Reuther, 
as president of the C.1.O., 21. 

pension benefits paid by General Motors 
raised, 984. 

trade union membership, 817. 

contract changes between U.A.W. and 
Chrysler Corporation, 809. 

higher pensions granted in Ford—U.A.W. 
contract, 809. 

revision of U.A.W.’s escalator contracts 
accepted by General Motors Corpora- 
tion and Ford Motor Company, 809. 

guaranteed annual wage plan proposed 
by U.A.W., opposed by Ford Motor 
Company spokesman, 1599. 


Public 


union’s 


convention calls for guaranteed annual 
wage in 1955, 658. 
United Brewery Workers of America 


(C.1.0.): 
US.A— 
seven locals join brewery division of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
CARTED 01 915) 1120: 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters: 

US.A.— 

ve secession from A.F. of L., 1258. 

return to membership in A.F. of L., 1425. 

death of W. L. Hutcheson, former presi- 
dent, 1595. 

B.C.: annual convention of provincial coun- 
cil—proposal to seek 6-hour day, 30- 
hour week rejected; seeks “fringe” 
benefits, holiday pay, etc., 23. 


United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union: 

suspension by T. and L.C., 1257. 

herring operations closed—union’s proposal 
rejected by B.C. Fisheries Associa- 
lO 23. 

Quathiaski, B.C. local secedes and affiliates 
with Pacific Fishermen and _ Allied 
Trades Union, S.I.U., Canadian dis- 
trict, 1425. 
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United Kingdom: 
See various subject headings. 
Mine Workers of America 
(C.C. of L.): 
Canada— 
U.M.W. to vote third time on no-increase 
contract—other recommendations of 
union’s policy committee, 1602. 


United 


United Nations: 

technical assistance trainees in Canada 
under Colombo Plan and U.N. agen- 
cles, 1736. 

report of United Nations—International 
Labour Organization committee on 
forced labour, 1131. 

adoption of World Calendar considered by 
Economic and Social Council of 
United Nations, 1737. 

technical aid answer to “discontent”—state- 
ment by Hugh Keenleyside, Director- 
General of U.N. Technical Assistance 
Administration, 27. 

Canada— 

resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce re underdeveloped coun- 
tries, 229. 

Canadian contribution to the Colombo 
Plan and United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, 402. 


United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(C.1.0.): 
joint action in wage negotiations and 
organizing campaigns by Packinghouse 
-Workers and Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen (A.F. 
OL Lay lti9: 


United Rubber Workers (C.I.O.): 
“no-raiding” pact signed by United Rubber 
Workers and International Association 
of Machinists (A.F. of L.), 1259. 
seek 20-cents-per-hour wage increase, 659. 
Canada— 
Canadian rubber workers seek equal pay 
to United States, 659. 
US A— 
agreement signed between Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company and U.R.W.A., 
517. 


United States: 
See various subject headings. 





United Steelworkers of America: 
seek higher wages in 1953 and guaranteed 
annual wage in 1954, 659. 
appointment of David J. 
president, 29, 521. 
1954 contract demands considered at policy 
conference, 1598. 


McDonald, 


Canada— 

plan to overcome slump in production of 
farm machinery submitted by steel 
and auto workers to federal govern- 
ment, 17. 

proceedings of national policy conference, 
1457. 

urges unionization of white-collar workers, 
1457. 

appointment of Jack Williams as Publicity 
Director of Canadian Branch, 992. 

appointment of Murray Cotterill as per- 
sonal representative in Western Canada 
of C. H. Millard, Canadian Director, 
992. 

retirement of John Mitchell, Director, Dis- 


tHiet),07, US. Wess CC. LO-C.C1.), 9938. 


Ont.: permission to sue company for union 
dues deducted from employees’ wages 
granted by Labour Relations Board, 
Ze. 

US A— 


trade union membership 817. 


United Textile Workers of America: 
Canada— 


resignation of Sam Baron, Canadian 
Director, 365. 
Ont.: defeated by C.1.O. rival, Textile 


Workers’ Union of America, in two 
Ontario plants, 369. 


Unity: 
See Labour Unity. 


Unitypo Ine.: 


establishment approved at convention of 
International Typographical Union 
CAGE Sof 7 -T cand, .C-) )1264. 


Universities: 
Canada 
extracts from address by Minister of 
Labour at annual meeting of Profes- 
sional Institute of the Public Service, 

in Ottawa, 868. 
1953 employment prospects for university 





graduates and undergraduates, 420, 
661, 1261. 

enrolment and expenditures during 1949- 
51, 1429. 
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Universities—C on. 
Canada—C'on. 

increased registrations at universities in- 
dicate shortage of engineers may be 
relieved in few years, 520. 

increase in college and high school attend- 
ance since 1921, 520. 

Labour Department—University Research 
Committee study applications for re- 
search grants, 657. 


Alta.: Students Assistance Act provides 
financial assistance to university stu- 
dents, teachers in training and student 
nurses, 1801. 

US.A— 

recommendations of National Manpower 
Council in report presented to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 986. 

See also Laval University, McGill Univer- 
sity. 


University of Toronto: 


establishment of Cassidy Research Profes- 
sorship—fund for social work research 
established by University, 995. 


Vacations with Pay: 

majority of Governments favour J.L.O. 
Recommendation on Holidays with 
Pay, 572. 

I.L.0. convention providing annual paid 
holiday for agricultural workers rati- 
fied by Sweden, 1625. 

New Zealand ratifies I.L.O. Holidays with 


Pay Convention respecting agricul- 
ture, 1625. 
Canada— 


vacations with pay for office workers in 
manufacturing (1949-53), 1666, 1667. 

vacations with pay in manufacturing in- 
dustry (in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953), 
1530 Dale 

provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries in effect in 
1952, 222. 

provisions of collective agreement between 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal department 
store, and National Syndicate of Trade 
Employees (C.C.C.L.), 1140. 

holiday pay and severance pay—amend- 
ments to unemployment insurance 
benefit regulations, 1660. 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re Domin- 
ion Day, 1469. 

recommendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L., 361. 

T. and L.C. recommendations, 533, 1291. 

B.C.: annual convention of United Brother- 

hood of Carpenters and Joiners—pro- 
posal to seek 6-hour day, 30-hour week 
rejected; seeks “fringe” benefits, holi- 
day pay, etc., 23. 


Vacations with Pay—Con. 


Man.: amendment to Act re vacation stamp 
book, 1334. 


N.B.: resolution adopted by Council of 
Labour, 1756; holidays with pay re- 
quested by N.B. Federation of Labour 
1615. 


Ont.: regulations under Hours of Work and 
Vacation With Pay Act re vacation- 
with-pay credit, 738. 

Que.: survey of working conditions of young 


workers made by Jeunesse Ouvriere 
Catholique, 230, 294; Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Appeal Side ... finds em- 
ployees not entitled to pay for “paid” 
holidays under a decree if they fall 
on Sunday, 732; provisions of collec- 
tive agreement between Dupuis Freres, 
Montreal department store, and Na- 
tional Syndicate of Trade Employees 
(C.C.C.L.), 1140. 


Sweden— 
I.L.O. convention providing annual paid 
holiday for agricultural workers rati- 
fied by Sweden, 1625. 


US.A— 

paid vacations general, survey of fringe 
benefit plans reveals, 813. 

year’s holiday with pay after 10 years’ 
service provided in agreement signed 
between local 1031, I.B.E.W. and 
Hedco Manufacturing Company, 988. 

holiday plans for office workers in manu- 
facturing industries, 39. 

provisions of contract signed between 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
and United Rubber Workers of 
America (C.I.0.), 517. 

birthdays of truck drivers paid holidays in 
Boston under provisions of new con- 
tract, 1474. 

See also Holidays; Minimum Wages. 


Vehicles: 
See Motor Vehicles. 


Vetcraft Shops: 
Canada— . 
inclusion of disabled veterans employed in 
Federal Government sheltered work- 
shops under Government Employees 
Compensation Act—revision of Vet- 
craft Shops Regulations, 1180. 


Veterans: 


Canada— 

Veterans Benefit Regulations under Canada 

Veterans Benefit Act, 584. 

Veterans Benefit Act (1951) 
Lorin 


, 


extended, 


Veterans—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
amended provisions of National Housing 
Act, 1511-12. 
inclusion of disabled veterans employed in 
Federal Government sheltered work- 
shops under Government Employees 
Compensation Act—revision of Vet- 
craft Shops Regulations, 1180. 
new order under Department of Veterans 
Affairs Act re workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits, 442. 
See also War Dead. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: 
new order under Department of Veterans 
Affairs Act re workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits, 442. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses: 
See Correspondence Courses. 


Vocational Education: 
Canada— 

report of semi-annual conference of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 397. 

proposals for revision of Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement, 399, 
1749; extension of agreement to North- 
west Territories, 1751. 


Nfld.: number of graduates in trade courses 
at vocational training school, 369. 
Ont.: establishment of Provincial Institute 


of Trades—regulations under Voca- 
tional Education Act, 116. 


Vocational Guidance: 
I.L.O. report on current problems of voca- 
tional guidance and training for 
women, 413. 


Vocational Schools: 
See Vocational Education. 


Vocational Training: 
Canada— 

proceedings of 19th semi-annual meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 396; of 20th meeting, 1749. 

proposals for revision of Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement, 1749. 

specialized training program for “trade 
improvement” in aircraft industry by 
C.V.T. and Northwest Industries, 
Limited, Edmonton, 816. 

vocational training classes for immigrants 
opened in Montreal, 24. 

report on Vocational Correspondence 
Courses Agreement under C.V.T., 1752. 

report on student aid under C.V.T., 1752. 

report on publications, 1752. 

expenditure in 1950, 1429. 
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Vocational Training—Con. 

Alta.: specialized training program for 
“trade improvement” in aircraft in- 
dustry by C.V.T.and Northwest Indus- 
tries, Limited, Edmonton, 816. 


amendment to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1034. 


Nfid.: number of graduates in trade courses 
at vocational training school, 369; 
Company trains workers before it 
opens—apprentice training program in 
co-operation with C.V.T., federal De- 
partment of Labour, 368. 


Man.: 


Ont.: one year in five as industrial workers 
recommended for vocational school 


teachers, 816. 


N.W.T.: extension of Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement, Vocational 
Training Agreement and Apprentice- 
ship Agreement to N.W.T., 1751. 


Israel— 


extensive vocational training program, 


1430. 
USA— 


House of School and Industry aids older 
women to rejoin labour force, 1600. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 


proceedings of 19th semi-annual confer- 
ence, 396; of 20th semi-annual meet- 
ing, 1749. 


Voting: 
Canada— 
amendment to Dominion Elections Act 
requested by Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 229. 


B.C.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
1008. 

Que.: amendments to Cities and Towns Act, 
1042. 

US.A— 


unions urged to make long-term contracts 
as bar to representation vote, by deci- 
sion, of N.L.R.B., 372. 


Wage Control: 
US.A— 
wage and salary control suspended, 367. 
suspension of controls recommended in 
memorandum by assistant director of 
price stabilization, 29. 
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Wages: Wages—Con. 
resolution on wage policy adopted at Canada—Con. 
I1.L.0/’s Third Asian Regional Confer- wage changes during 1952, in collective 
ence. 1624. agreements, 548. 
average weekly wages and salaries as at 
Canada— November 1, 1952, 18. 


monthly tabular report on current statistics, 
5, 176, 350, 504, 808, 982, 1114, 1256. 

wage increase provided under terms of 
settlement reached in dispute between 
major railways and 17 non-operating 
railway unions, 19. 

terms of settlement reached between 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and Canada’s railways, 187. 

non-operating railway unions will not seek 
wage increase in 1953, 1422. 

increase in average annual earnings of 
steam railway employees since 1926, 
363. 

four-fifths of Canadian wage-earners re- 
ported earnings of less than $3,000 a 
year in 1951 Census, 190. 

guaranteed wage and employment plans in 
collective agreements, 1269—in manu- 
facturing industry, 1269, 1270; in non- 
manufacturing industries, 1269, 1271. 

wage-rate changes in collective agreements, 
first 9 months of 1952, 218. 

provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industries in effect in 
1952, 222. 

premium rates of plant employees in 
manufacturing industry (in 1949, 1950, 
1951 and 1953), 1530. 

wage rates for male labourers in manu- 
facturing, 1945-1952, 1052. 

annual wage stabilization plans in shoe 
industry, 1270. 

salaries of clerical employees in manu- 
facturing industries, 38. 

premium rates for overtime paid to office 
workers in manufacturing (1949-53), 
1666. 

industrial employment, payrolls and aver- 
age weekly wages and salaries, Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, as reported by DB. 
Oras aL iel 

average weekly wages and salaries in non- 
agricultural industries, 450. 

average weekly and hourly earnings in 
manufacturing in 1952, 1602. 

salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
industries in 1952, 846. 

provisions of collective agreement between 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal department 
store, and National Syndicate of Trade 
Employees (C.C.C.L.), 1140. 

average hourly and weekly earnings of 
hourly-rated wage-earners as at March 
1, 1953, 868. 


decline in average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing during July reported 
bse Bots b0g 

annual payroll of Canada’s retail stores 
during 1941-51, 1518. 

principles of guaranteed annual wage plan 
sought by I.U.E.W. (C1.0.) in col- 
lective bargaining negotiations at con- 
vention in Montreal, 1598. 

U.M.W. to vote third time on no-increase 
contract—other recommendations of 
union’s policy committee, 1602. 

Canadian rubber workers seek equal pay 
to United States, 659. 

20-cents-per hour general wage increase 
sought by United Rubber Workers of 
America, 659. 

U.S.W.A. to seek wage increases to re- 
establish parity with United States 
steel industry—proceedings of National 
Policy Conference, 1457. 

wage increases provided in agreement 
reached between §8.1.U. and Shipping 
Federation of Canada, 1597. 

1953 wage demands studied by committee 
established by C.C.C.L., 363. 

general wage increases recommended by 
C.C. of L. in resolution adopted at 
annual convention, 1453; Political 
Action Committee recommends gua- 
ranteed annual wage, 361. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C. re 
Department of Labour wage surveys, 
1291; requests upward revision of civil 
servants’ and postal workers’ salaries, 
1279: 

wage rates in certain industries— 

meat products, 597. 

municipal government service—fire- 
fighters, police constables, and civic 
labourers, 125, 128. 

pulp and paper, 748, 749. 

tobacco, cigar and cigarette industry, 451. 


B.C.: enactment of equal pay Act, 1735; 


wages cut by non-union lumber mills, 
1596; wage increases for hospital em- 
ployees provided in agreement between 
Vancouver General Hospital and Local 
180, Hospital Employees Federal 
Union (T. and L.C.), 54; application 
of Semi-monthly Payment of Wages 
Act to hotel and catering industry, 
1344; provisions of first long-term 
contract in logging industry signed 
between I.W.A. and Western Ply- 
woods (Cariboo) Limited, 814. 
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Wages—Con. 
Man.: blanket collective agreement covering 


11 local unions signed between Winni- 
peg Building Trades Council and Win- 
nipeg Builders’ Exchange, 811; regula- 
tions under Licensed Practical Nurses 
Act, 1656. 


N.B.: provisions of Fair Wages and Hours 


of Labour Act, 1037. 


N.S.: amendment to Nova Scotia Railways 


Act, not passed, 1806. 


Que.: Louiseville strike (Textile Workers’ 


Syndicate, C.C.C.L.), ends with con- 
tract unsigned, but wage increase 
granted, 361; agreement reached 
between Montreal civic administration 
and employees (white-collar, police- 
men and firemen), 1597; refrigeration 
company must pay painters, carpenters’ 
rates set in construction trade decree, 
1810; provisions of collective agree- 
ment between Dupuis Freres, Montreal 
department store, and National Syndi- 
cate of Trade Employees (C:C-C.L.), 
1140; survey of working conditions of 
young - workers made by Jewnesse 
Ouvriere Catholique, 230, 294. 


Sask.: enactment of equal pay legislation, 


24; proclamation of Saskatchewan 
Equal Pay act, 294; Wages Recovery 
Act replaces Masters and Servants 
Act, 691. 


United Kingdom— 


average weekly earnings in manufacturing, 
1602. 

resolution adopted by T.U.C. rejects ... 
wage restraint which interferes with 
freedom of collective bargaining and 
independent arbitration, 1622. 

wage increase granted coal miners by State 
Coal Board, 363. 

Industrial Disputes Tribunal rejects claim 
for wage increase for cotton workers, 
363. 


Israel— 


Histadrut seeks to link wages to produc- 
tivity, 364. 


Norway— 


wage increases in 1953 not disfavoured by 
National Council of the Norwegian 
Federation of Trade Unions, 364. 


Sweden— 


agreement signed between trade unions 
and industry provides that wage pro- 
visions in last year’s contract continue 
in force for steel workers in 1953, 364; 
state committee of enquiry recom- 
mends equal pay for equal work in 
Civil Service, 1115. 
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Wages—Con. 
UsS:A— 


distribution of national wage and salary 
incomes, 1430. 

increase in wage scales of building con- 
struction workers, 30. 

wage rates for office workers in manu- 
facturing industries, 39. 

wage reduction for employees of Inter- 
national Harvester Company, in 
accordance with escalator clauses in 
agreements, 809. 

increased hourly earnings of factory 
workers offset reduction in work-week, 
1/63. 

A.F. of L. unions urged to seek wage 
increases, 362, 1619. 


wage increases sought by C.I.O. unions 
in 19538, 362. 

office workers earnings in New York state 
(1951-1952), 1605. 

income payments to individuals in 1952, 
1605. 

overtime rates surveyed in 31 unionized 
and non-unionized companies, 1740. 

contract changes provided wage increases 
for employees of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, 809. 

increase in average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing industry during June- 
July, 1602. 

equal pay laws urged by National Con- 
ference on Equal Pay, 519. 

contract changes between U.A.W. and 
Chrysler Corporation, 809. 

annual wage needed by working woman in 
New York state, 812. 

provisions of contract signed between 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
and United Rubber Workers of 
America: 1(Gi.0) 2517. 


National Association of Manufacturers 
opposed to link of wages with produc- 
tivity, 363. 

joint action in wage negotiations by 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen (A.F. of L.) and 
United Packinghouse Workers (C.1.0.), 
1119. 

collective bargaining effective wage-setter 
—recommendations of special com- 
mittee of Twentieth Century Fund, 
1312. 

annual increase in buying power of 
workers’ wages forecast in study 
Employment and Wages in the United 
States, by Twentieth Century Fund, 
1429. 
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Wages—Con. Welfare: 
U.S.A.—Con See Industrial Welfare. 


price cuts rather than wage increase as 
benefits of increased productivity 
recommended by National Association 
of Manufacturers, 660. 


See also Equal Pay; Guaranteed Wage; 
Salaries. 


Wagner, Robert F.: 


death of author of Wagner Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 812. 


Walsh, F. P., President, New Zealand Federa- 
tion of Labour: 


re-election, 1267. 


War Dead: 


Canada— 
provisions of Children of War Dead 
(Education Assistance) Act, 1510. 


Wash-up Periods: 


Canada— 
wash-up periods reported in manufacturing 
industry in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953, 
1531, 1532. 


Waste: 
Canada— 


reduction of waste 
L.M.P.C., 1169. 


important task of 


Water: 
Canada— 


number of persons 14 years of age and 
over employed in water industry in 
1941 and 1951 as reported in DB. of 
S. 1951 Census bulletin, 28. 


Waterfront Workers: 
US A— 


racketeering on New York city waterfront 
curbed by legislation enacted by states 
of New York and New Jersey, 1143. 


See also Longshoremen 


Waterways: 


See Chignecto Canal; St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 


Watts, Henry William: 


death of editor of Vancouver Labour 
Statesman, 366. 


Welding: 
Alta— 


designated as trade under Apprenticeship 
Act, 1343. 


Western Plywoods (Cariboo) Limited: 
provisions of first long-term contract in 


logging industry signed between Com- 
pany and 1.W.A., 814. 


White-collar Workers: 
Canada— 

salaries of clerical employees in manu- 
facturing industries, 38. 

organization of white-collar workers in 
manufacturing industries, 33. 

office employees’ working conditions in 
manufacturing (1949-53), 1665. 

unionization of white-collar workers urged 
by U.S.W.A., 1457. 

Que.: agreement reached between Montreal 
civic administration and employees, 
1597. 

US A— 

working conditions of office workers in 
manufacturing industries, 39. 

merger of white-collar unions approved 
by C.1.0O., 815. 


Whitley Council (United Kingdom): 
request by National Whitley Council of 
the Civil Service, for equal pay for 
women, rejected, 24. 


Widows’ Allowances: 
Man.— 
amendment to Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1034. 
amendment to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1034. 


Ont.: 


Widows’ Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Winters, Hon. R. H., Minister of Resources 
and Development: 
remarks at convention of Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 189. 


Women in Employment: 

report of subcommittee, on problems of 
women’s employment in the textile 
industry—fourth session of I.L.0. 
Textiles Industrial Committee, 694. 

I.L:O. report on current problems of voca- 
tional guidance and training for 
women, 413. 

legislation affecting women and children in 
industry discussed at convention of 
International Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials, 1045. 

provisions of I.L.O. Convention No. 100 
concerning equal pay for men and 
women for work of equal value, 1018. 
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Women in Employment—Con. 
I.L.O. studies problems of women textile 
workers, 235. 


Canada— 

provision for establishment of women’s 
bureau within Department, announced 
by Minister of Labour, 812. 

re appointment of Director of Women’s 
Bureau, Federal Department of 
Labour, 1422, 1510. 

average hours worked per week in manu- 
facturing in 1952, 1602. 

number of female wage-earners earning 
less than $3,000 yearly, as reported in 
1951 Census of D.B. of S., 190. 

number of married women in labour force 
during period 1941-1951, 662. 

shortage of trained young women workers 
forces industry to hire older women, 
812. 

arguments for equal pay for women pre- 
sented in study by official of Laval 
Centre for Adult Education, 1265. 

private member’s Bill, Women’s Equal 
Pay Act, not passed, 1514. 

extracts from Hansard re equal pay, 524, 
1745. 


:act enforcing fair remuneration for 
female workers requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1263. 


N.S.: minimum rate for women workers 
in fish-processing industry, under 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 1815. 


Ont.: legislation enacted in 1953 re employ- 
ment of women and young persons in 
factories, shops and restaurants, 1037; 
provisions of Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act re night work of 
women, 1640. 


Nfld. 


Que.: arguments for equal pay for women 
presented in study by official of Laval 


Centre for Adult Education, 1265. 


Sask.: proclamation of Saskatchewan Equal 
Pay Act, 294. 
United Kingdom— 
petition demanding equal pay for equal 
work signed by one million British 
women, 1265. 
USA — 


number of women gainfully employed, 662. 

number of women in paid employment 
quadrupled in 60 years, 1425. 

woman who leaves employment because 
she does not receive equal pay for 
equal work, entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefit, 1122. 

shortage of young women workers, 812. 

House of School and Industry aids older 
women to rejoin labour force, 1600. 


Women in Employment—Con. 


US.A.—Con. 
legislation passed in New York state in 


1881 re provision of seats for women in 
factories, 1606. 

resignation of Frieda S. Miller, Director 
of Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, 1737. 


annual wage needed by working woman in 
New York state, 812. 


Women’s Bureau: 
Canada— 
provision for establishment within Depart- 


ment, announced by Minister of 
Labour, 812. 


re establishment in Federal Department of 
Labour, 1422, 1510. 


Wood Products: 
Canada— 
number of collective agreements and num- 


ber of workers covered by agreements 
in wood products industry, 222. 


Federation of The Wrought Wood Workers 
of Canada—amalgamation of wrought 
wood and furniture federations of 
C.C.C.L., 1258. 


Woodworking Industry: 

Canada— 

Safety Code for the Woodworking Industry 
published by Canadian Standards 
Association, 444. 

Alta.: Safety Code for the Woodworking 
Industry adopted as regulations under 
Factories Act, 584. 
strike called by I.W.A., employees of 
Durham Furniture Company, Limited, 
ends without settlement, 361. 


US. A— 
wage increases sought by International 
Woodworkers of America (C.1.0.), 362. 


Ont.: 


Woodworkers: 
See also International Woodworkers of 
America. 


Wool Products: 
Canada— 


imports of wool products during August 
1952 and 1953, 1734. 


Work Injuries: 
See Accidents. 
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Workers’ Education: 


Canada— 


W orkmen’s Compensation—Con. 
B.C.: The Sloan Report—results of inquiry 


Workers’ 


report of Director of Education Service 
at convention of C.C.C.L., 1465. 


recommendations of T. and L.C., 1289, 
1290, 1291. 


Que.: first labour college in Canada opened 


by C.C.CL., 20. 


Educational Association (United 
Kingdom) : 
50th anniversary, 1470. 


Workers’ Protection: 


compensable accidents among federal em- 
ployees—Minister of Labour urges 
government workers to avoid acci- 
dents, 571. 

Alta.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Act re gas and oil wells, 

588; resolution adopted by Industrial 

Federation of Labour, 1755. 


into administration of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 552-69; 676-86; 
traumatic deafness included as indus- 
trial disease under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 591; full benefits of 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Act extended to civil defence workers, 
1115; workers in prison hospital unit 
eligible for compensation for tuber- 
culosis under amended schedule of Act, 
1181; resolution adopted at conven- 
tion of Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.), 1008. 


See Protection of Workers. Man.: 1953 amendments to Act, 1033; recom- 
mendations of Special Select Commit- 
i t f the Legislature adopted at 1953 
Workmen’s Compensation: Solin 7 ie Bale at tae 
Canada— 
amendments to provincial Acts in 1958, N.B.: 1953 amendments to Act, 1033; 
1033. amended provisions of Workmen’s 
new regulations under Government Em- eee Act, ms ie oe 
ployees’ Compensation Act, 114. fs ROLE bee ee oe: 
aie 5 : requested by N.B. Federation of 
1952 edition of Workmen’s Compensation ; 
; 5 ‘ Labour, 1615. 
in Canada, A Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws, issued by Department of Nfld.: 1953 amendments to Act, 1033, 1803; 
Labour, 592. appointment of safety and _ health 
The Sloan Report—results of inquiry into inspectors under Act requested by 
administration of Workmen’s Compen- Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
sation Act in British Columbia, 552-69 ; 1263. 
676-86. 
; ‘ N.S.: 1953 amendments to Act, 1033, 1804. 
inclusion of disabled veterans employed in 
Federal Government sheltered work- Ont.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
shops under Government Employees sation Act forecast in Speech from the 
Compensation Act—revision of Vet- Throne, 361; amendments to Act, 
craft Shops Regulations, 1180. 1033, 1186, 1639; new occupations 
i ier D f brought under Part 1 of Act by amend- 
new order under aedgee 0 Veterans ments to General Regulations, 738; 
Affairs Act re workmen’s compensation benefits of Act applicable to civil 
benefits, 442. defence workers, 29; report of Work- 
amount of benefits paid to Canadian men’s ‘Compensation Board (1951- 
workers in 1952, 1427. 1952), 521; conference proceedings of 
conference on uniformity of job accident LA.P.A., 663; increase in claims for 
statistics, 516. workmen’s compensation in 1952 noted 
conference proceedings of J.A.P.A. of in annual report of LA.P.A., eee 
Ona Bee | head office building opened by Work- 
; ene gah. Aes men’s Compensation Board, 663, 1428. 
industrial fatalities reported by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards during 1952 P.E.I.: 1953 amendments to Act, 1033, 1808. 
863, 960. Que.: holding that employer was not negli- 


gent, Superior Court dismisses action 
of injured worker for damages, 110; 
new regulation under Act declares 
“tenosynovitis” an industrial disease, 
1519; claims for benefit during 1952— 
annual report of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission, 985; number of 
accident claims filed in 1951 and 1952, 
370. 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 
Sask.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accident Fund) Act forecast 
in Speech from the Throne, 361; 
amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
1033, 1647; application of Act to mem- 
bers of International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, 117. 
N.W.T.: revised regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance, 887. 
Yukon: regulations under Workmen’s Coim- 
pensation Ordinance, 898. 
UsS.A— 
legislation passed in 1952, 1045. 
legislation enacted in 1913 in New York 
state, 1606. 
See also Accidents; Government Em- 
ployees’ Compensation. 


World Calendar: 


adoption of World Calendar considered by 
Economic and Social Council of United 
Nations, 1737. 


Canada-— 


C.C. of L. recommends government endor- 
sation of adoption, 588. 


Wrought Wood Workers of Canada, The: 


amalgamation of wrought wood and furni- 
ture federations of C:C.C.L., 1258. 


Yalden-Thomson, William, Assistant Director- 
General, I.L.0.: 


appointment, 51. 





Year Book: 
Canada’s 1952 report for Human Rights 
Yearbook, 1264. 


Young, Douglas, Jnternational Labour Organ- 
ization: 


appointment as head of personne! office of 
International Labour Office, 51. 


Young Workers: 


See Child Labour; Juvenile Employment; 
Youth Employment and Training. 


Youth Employment and Training: 
Canada— 


progress report of Assistant Director of 
Vocational Training, 1750. 

enrolments in youth training—report of 
semi-annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 397; report 
of Young Workers’ Committee at con- 
vention of C.C.C.L., 1466. 


Ont.: legislation enacted in 1953 re employ- 
ment of women and young persons in 
factories, shops and restaurants, 1037; 
provision of Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act re night work of young 
persons, 1640. 

Que.: survey of working conditions of 
voung workers made by Jewnesse 
Ouvriere Catholique, 230, 294. 


Yukon: 
labour legislation 
1952, 887. 


enacted in 1951 and 
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REVIEW 


Current Labour Market 


4 Dies overall level of employment in Canada declined slightly during 
December. This decline was due largely to seasonal layoffs in 
transportation, construction, agriculture, fishing and their related indus- 
tries. Logging employment fell by mid-December to lower levels for the 
winter season than had been reached for a number of years. With the ex- 
ception of reduced operations in these industries, which contributed to 
increased seasonal unemployment, manpower requirements continued firm 
during the month and consumer durable goods and producer goods indus- 
tries operated at employment levels equal to or exceeding those for the 
same month a year earlier. 


The Labour Force Survey, now being conducted on a monthly basis 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, provides an overall picture of 
current manpower utilization patterns. For the week ending December 13, 
1952, it was estimated that 5,276,000 persons were in the active civilian 
labour force, a decrease of 14,000 from the figure reported for the week 
ending November 22, 1952. Of this total, 4,558,000 persons were at work 
for 35 hours or more during the week, 459,000 for fewer than 35 hours, 
127,000 with jobs but not at work and 132,000 without jobs and seeking 


work, 


Of the 459,000 persons working fewer than 35 hours during the week, 
about 225,000 usually work part-time. Of the remaining 234,000 persons, 
30,000 were on short-time, 11,000 were laid off for part of the week, 
30,000 were ill part of the week, 49,000 were on vacation or kept away 
by bad weather and the remainder, 114,000, were affected by industrial 
disputes and religious holidays or had lost or found jobs during the week. 


Of the 127,000 persons estimated to be without jobs and not working 
at all during the survey week, illness (66,000), vacations (13,000) and 
layoffs (24,000) were mainly responsible for their idleness. Bad weather 
and industrial disputes were other contributing causes. 
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It was found that 132,000 persons were without jobs and seeking 
work during the survey week. Another 16,000 who did work during part of 
the week were also actively seeking other work, making a total of 148,- 
000 persons actively seeking work during the week ending December 13. 
This represents an increase of about 13 per cent from the previous sur- 
‘vey week in November. 


Supplementary information on regional employment pattems is avail- 
able from data on employment registrations at local National Employment 
Service offices. Between November 20 and December 11, 1952, there was 
a seasonal rise in the number of applications on file of nearly 58,000 for 
all regions, bringing the total to 237,200 at the latter date. As in Novem- 
ber, applications on file in Quebec (75,900) and in the Atlantic region 
(31,200) were significantly higher at December 1] than a year earlier. On 
the other hand, the total number of registrations for Ontario (61,200) was 
some 18,000 lower than the previous year, while for the Prairie (32,300) 
and Pacific (36,600) regions the numbers did not greatly differ from those 
of mid-December, 1951. 


Although seasonal unemployment increased during December, 1952, 
there was ample evidence suggesting that most economic activities were 
at higher levels than in the previous year. Retail sales during Novem- 
ber, 1952, were 7.8 per cent higher in value than in November, 1951, 
while the value of department store sales during December, 1952, was 
higher by 15 per cent than in December, 1951. Domestic exports headed 
for another record year, November, 1952, figures being higher by seven 
per cent in real volume terms than those of the previous year. Motor 
vehicle shipments were up by 47 per cent on a year-to-year basis during 
November, while October housing starts (8,529) were nearly double those 
of the previous October. 


Economic activity of this kind was reflected in year-to-year gains in 
employment levels. At November 1, 1952, employment in manufacturing 
industries was more than four per cent higher than a year earlier. [n- 
creased consumer sales were reflected in year-to-year employment gains 
in clothing (10 per cent), furniture (9 per cent), automobiles and parts 
(9 per cent) and heating and cooking appliances (7 per cent). The impact 
of the defence program was clearly shown by a year-to-year increase of 
nearly 60 per cent in employment in the aircraft industry and nearly eight 
per cent in the manufacture of electrical apparatus. 


In forestry, on the other hand, employment decreased about 18 per 
cent, compared with November 1, 1951. Recent information published by 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, covering about 70 per cent of 
total logging employment in Eastern Canada, indicates a year-to-year 
decline of about 35 per cent in employment in Eastern pulpwood cutting 


at the end of December, 1952. 


The steady growth of employment in construction during postwar 
years is significant because of the wide seasonal fluctuations in this 
industry. During the month of October, 1952, total employment in this 
industry fell by more than four per cent and in one component, highways, 
bridges and streets, employment fell by 10 per cent. At the end of Octo- 
ber, however, employment levels were still about five per cent higher 


than in 1951. 


The contrast between the employment situation in the industrial and 
agricultural regions in Canada is clearly brought out in the following 
article on local labour market conditions (page 6). As the article shows, 
the labour market was steadier during December in the major industrial 
and metropolitan areas than in the lighter industrial and outlying agn- 
cultural areas, where labour surpluses developed. 


Industrial Relations 


Wage-rate increases were provided by almost 97 per cent of 879 col- 
lective agreements which were renewed by collective bargaining during 
the first nine months of 1952 and which were available for analysis by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. The 
agreements covered 320,000 workers, 92 per cent of whom received in- 
creases. Thirty per cent of both the number of agreements and of workers 
fell in the range of increases of 10 to 15 cents per hour. Increases above 
this range were featured in 42 per cent of the agreements, covering 27 
per cent of the total number of workers involved. A number of other agree- 
ments were either renewed without change or did not expire during the 
period under review. A detailed analysis of these wage-rate changes will 
appear in the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 


The managements of the major Canadian railways and the unions re- 
presenting their non-operating personnel reached agreement on the terms 
of their new contracts on December 19, 1952. These new contracts will 
run for one year, replacing those signed after arbitration in 1950 which 
ran for two years. A wage increase amounting, on the average, to approx- 
imately 16 cents an hour was agreed upon, following the majority recom- 
mendation of the conciliation board, as given early in December, 1952.* 
This increase was made retroactive to September 1. Another major item 
in the new agreement is the establishment of a compulsory check-off of 
union dues. In future, all employees in the bargaining group must pay 
dues or their equivalent whether or not they are members of the union. 
Approximately 144,000 employees were affected. 


Explanatory Note 


Labour force estimates sare based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by 
area sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada, They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling error. 
The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force categories with 
sufficient accuracy for practical purposes, 


Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one, Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possi- 
ble, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the 
figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have 
left the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons 
who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


* See page 55. 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 14, 1953) 
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Industrial Production 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force(a) .................. Dec. 13 5,276,000 | — 0.3 _ 
Persons with jobs(a) .............cccecsecescseees Dec. 13 5,144,000 | — 0.6 - 
Persons without jobs & seeking 
WOE UG) (re oicetate auc is sucessecieeens settee soaces Dec. 13 132,000 | +15.8 os 
Registered for work, NES 
APT ATES Cet ees tered that aay sri caeeaet cee wekees Dec. ll 31,247 +4 2.8 Sfmea tite 
IRD O crete ceares eee metas ns ete ts catia ve aawins Dec. 11 75,874 | +48.8 | + 12.0 
EQUE APIO De rrete ss ee inten tet conn ter ientaccseseshacscowe Dec. ll 61,163; +25.2 |— 22.9 
PE MILLE De Cote cy cinch he teiee cadavers cncndosteoaecs wccues Dec. ll 32,299 +60.9 + 4,1 
Pa TAR Te oe PM ee pee: a ON a Dec. ll 36,6 10 +42.2 ap tee. 
RIOR SLUM LEIEOC RI OUR feet orcs ser scacansace.ccecsine a Dec. ll 237,193 | +41.5 0.0 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Iheurance benefit: egy. lca deceiiesiceceaces see Dec. 1 161,912) 745.2 (4 5.4 
Amount of benefit payments .................... November| $6,435,444 | +12.7 | + 26.0 
Index of employment (1939100)................ Nov. 1 191.9 | aon Qud nice y aol 
ANIMA REALE DM re eee ieee tee ite k Casco csr essvec anes October 10,940 | +18.1 |— 4.1(b) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts— days lost ............... December 47,279 — | +218.2(b) 
No. of workers involved ............:ceeeseeeees December 3,646 — |+ 15.2(b) 
PRO PROLPMLTIRE Mie eteti res ta vehi scosiesas vceevedse December 18 — |— 17.8(b) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ........ $55.63! +0.9 |+ 6.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ................ $1.31; + 0.8 |+ 6.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) 42.1 0.0 }+ 0.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ $55.11) +0.8 |+ 6.8 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100) 184.2). — 0.3 |=— 3.6 
Consumer Price Index (av. 1949=100) ...... 115.3°)7—"0.3) | 2.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 113.8; +0.7 |+ 8.4 
Total labour income $000,000 9527-7 0.8" 9.9 
Total (Average 1935-39=100) ..........:ccseseees October any 
Manufacturing ............cccccesceecese RAS EA iar October t+) 6.2 
SURF MD LOB oes css vais ssrsadehindeveccanehits on ese October + 9.3 
Bare se eetietcateusarvesese ctessieseessades October + 3.6 


(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who 
did not do any work in the survey week are here classified as persons 


a 


without jobs. 


(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current 
year with total for same period previous year. 


Local Labour Market Conditions 


N evaluating the significance of 
the number of labour market 
i areas in the various categories of 

oat Gent Porte the table below, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the marked seasonal 
variations in labour requirements 
throughout the year in Canada. A 
large number of areas have labour 
surpluses each year from Decem- 
ber to March but these surpluses 
decline sharply and shortages often 
appear from July to October. 


The Labour Market — illustrated by the pro- 
portion of paid workers within each of the 
four labour market groups to all paid work- 





SIAPCONBACINEE ScHDRTE During December, 27 areas 

GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 movadiia toxGraune lteter emecrn ile 

category. The number in Group 2 of 

this category increased by 13, the number in the balance category de- 
creased by 32 and that in the shortage category by eight. 





The higher demand for labour in manufacturing industries and the 
unusually low labour requirements in logging operations are clearly re- 
flected in the year-to-year comparisons of the local labour market classi- 
fications. At the beginning of 1953, 17 metropolitan and major industrial 
areas were in the balance and shortage categories, compared with 12 at 
the beginning of 1952. On the other hand, there were only 31 major agri- 
cultural and minor areas in these categories at the beginning of 1953 
compared with 52 a year earlier. These yearto-year changes largely re- 
flect the predominance of manufacturing activity in the metropolitan and 
major industrial areas and the importance of logging and agricultural ac- 
tivities in many of the other labour market areas. 


Although there were 16 fewer areas in the balance and shortage 
categories at the beginning of 1953, compared with a year earlier, it 
should be noted that the total number of paid workers in these categories 
remained unchanged. The chart on this page reveals that at January 1, 
1953, areas with balanced labour markets accounted for 58 per cent of 
the paid workers covered by this survey. 
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*See explanatory note on page 14, 
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ATLANTIC 


The seasonal influences which had caused a reduction of outdoor 
activity during October and November became more pronounced in Dec- 
ember and contributed to a further lowering of the employment levels in 
such industries as fishing, construction, logging and sawmilling. Pulp 
cutting was also reduced during the month as a result of the usual clos- 
ing of camps for the Christmas holiday season. On the whole, logging 
employment during December was consistently lower than in December, 
1951. In view of the smaller log cut planned this winter, this condition is 
expected to continue. 


Although employment in manufacturing industries declined slightly in 
the fall months, it maintained a level somewhat above the same period in 
1951. There was considerable activity in the shipbuilding and repair in- 
dustries and in the manufacture of iron and steel products during 1952 
and there are indications that manpower requirements in these particular 
industries may be higher this winter than last. 


The diminishing demand for labour during December resulted in the 
reclassification of seven areas into the labour surplus groups. This 
brought 16 of the 2] areas surveyed into the labour surplus category. 


Metropolitan Areas. Job applications registered with the NES office 
in St. John’s, Nfld. doubled during December bringing the area into Group 
1 of the labour surplus category. Most of this decline in employment was 
seasonal and was largely caused by reduced labour requirements on local 
construction sites and in developments in the outlying areas. 


Major Industrial Areas. Labour supply and demand continued in 
balance in Corner Brook and Halifax during December. In the remaining 
four major industrial areas, however, labour surpluses accumulated be- 
cause outdoor construction activities declined and alternative employ- 
ment opportunities did not appear. The surplus was particularly large in 
Moncton as seasonal lay-offs in heating equipment firms swelled the 
labour supply. 


Major Agricultural Areas. Construction work at the RCAF base at 
Greenwood declined during December with the result that the Kentville 
area changed from one of balance to Group 2 of the labour surplus cate- 
gory. The labour surplus continued in Charlottetown where activities in 
aericulture and fishing, the two main industries, were suspended for the 
season. 


Minor Areas. The decline in employment was sufficiently marked in 
the Bathurst, Campbellton and Newcastle areas to bring them into Group 
1 of the labour surplus category. Since woods employment is the main- 
stay of the economy in these areas, the low level of employment in the 
industry at the end of 1952 was the principal factor contributing to the 
surplus labour supply. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, JANUARY 1, 1953 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural industry) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


© Croup 1] 


Quebec — Levis 

St. John’s 

Vancouver— New 
Westminster 


Cornwall 

Moncton 
Shawinigan Falls 
Trois Riviéres 


Riviere du Loup 


Bathurst 
Buckingham 
Campbellton 
Chandler 
Chilliwack 
Drummondville 
Granby 
Jonquiére 

La Malbaie 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Penticton 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Rimouski 
Sorel 

St. Georges Est 
St. Jerome 


St. Joseph d’Alma 


Group 2 


Winnipeg 


Brantford 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
New Glasgow 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn— Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
St. Hyacinthe 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Victoria 


Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Joliette 
Kentville 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Thetford Mines 


Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Causapscal 
Chicoutimi 
Dauphin 
Edmundston 
Fort Enie— 
Port Colborne 
Fredericton 
Lachute 
Leamington 
Matane 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
St. Jean 
Ste. Thérése 
Summerside 
Trail 
Trenton 
Valleyfield 
Vernon 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


APPROXIMAT. 
BALANCE 


Group 3 Group 4 


Cal gary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa— Hull 
Toronto 


Corner Brook 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener— 
Waterloo 
London 
Niagara Falls 
St. Catharines 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Welland 


Windsor 


Barrie 

Brandon 

North Battleford 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Yorkton 


Belleville 
Brampton 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Farnham 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Ingersoll 
Kamloops 
Kenora 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Pembroke 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 
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QUEBEC 


The higher year-to-year employment level maintained in manufactur- 
ing industries helped to offset the rapid decline in seasonal activities in 
Quebec during December. The textile, clothing, leather, boot and shoe 
and various defence-connected industries were employing more workers 
at the end of 1952 than a year earlier. Retail sales continued to exceed 
those of 195] and the Christmas trade was considerably greater in 1952 
than a year earlier. Seasonal factors, however, exerted a strong influence 
on the employment situation as a whole. Such seasonal activities as 
exploration, road work and construction either could not be carried on at 
all or declined sharply. In addition, employment levels in log-cutting and 
sawmilling industries were considerably reduced. The number of regis- 
trations for employment at NES offices rose rapidly in December to a 
total slightly higher than that of the previous year. A reduction in the 
number of women seeking work was offset by the greater number of men 
registered for employment. 


Metropolitan Areas. In December labour demand and supply in Mon- 
treal remained generally in balance. Employment in manufacturing 
industries continued higher than at the same time in 195]. Job oppor- 
tunities were created as various plants completed the expansion of 
their facilities. In the aircraft and several other industries, shortages 
of tool and die makers, machinists and sheet-metal workers existed. As 
winter set in, however, labour supplies increased and resulted in sur 
pluses of construction workers, seamen, farm workers and general un- 


skilled labourers. 


In Quebec city, the effects of this year’s reduced logging cut were 
more pronounced during December than a month earlier and resulted in 
the area being reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1 in the labour surplus 
category. The manufacturing industries were more active than a year 
earlier and the number of registrations by women at NES offices was 
substantially lower than in December, 1951, when the boot and shoe, 
clothing and textile industries were operating at reduced levels. Reduced 
logging operations and declines in other seasonal work, however, more 
than offset these favourable factors. 


Major Industrial Areas. Of the five areas in this group, three were 
classified in a different category at January 1] than at the beginning of 
December. Shawinigan Falls and Three Rivers changed from Group 2 to 
Group 1] in the labour surplus category and Sherbrooke from the balanced 
to Group 2 of the labour surplus category. These shifts appeared to be 
the result of growing seasonal slackness and the smaller wood cut. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Logging is the main source of 
employment during the winter in many of these areas. The decreased 
wood cut at the end of 1952 was the principal reason for most of these 
areas having labour surpluses. Only Ste. Anne de Bellevue and Famham 
remained in the balanced category. 
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ONTARIO 


During the fourth quarter of 1952 industrial employment in Ontario 
exceeded the 1951 level as the defence-connected industries continued 
to expand, increased steel capacity came into production and sustained 
demand for consumer goods held employment in these industries firm. 
Moreover, in the latter part of 1952, the volume of housing starts was 
considerably higher than in the same period in 1951. This, together with 
favourable weather conditions, resulted in the maintenance of higher than 
usual levels of employment in construction work for December in most 
parts of the Ontario region. 


The gradual reduction in outdoor construction activity during Decem- 
ber and the early part of January, however, combined with a reduction 
in the level of woods work this winter as compared with a year earlier, 
caused some labour surpluses in a few areas. Nevertheless, 27 of the 40 
areas under review still had approximately balanced labour markets at 
the end of 1952. Extra Christmas sales staff was released during the 
last week in December or the first week in January and some womens’ 
clothing manufacturing plants closed down for a few weeks before be- 
ginning production of their spring lines. 


Metropolitan Areas. The fact that labour requirements of manufactur 
ing industries in Toronto and Ottawa-Hull and of the construction indus- 
try in Hamilton were higher in December, 1952, than a year earlier re- 
duced the effects of seasonal employment declines in these areas. Some 
slackening in construction activity and in a number of seasonal manu- 
facturing industries, such as womens’ clothing, relieved the shortage of 
labour in Toronto so that in December all three metropolitan areas had 
balanced labour markets. No labour shortages were reported to the NES 
except for machinists, toolmakers and machine shop workers. 


Major Industrial Areas. Labour requirements did not change appre- 
ciably in these areas during December. No large lay-offs and very little 
hiring occurred in the manufacturing industries. As a result, the majority 
of these areas were still in the balanced labour market category at the 
beginning of January. However, lay-offs in a textile plant producing for 
the rubber industry increased the labour surplus in Comwall and resulted 
in its reclassification from Group 2 to Group 1 of the labour surplus cate- 
gory. Sarnia was brought into a surplus category by the gradual reduction 
in construction activity, which, combined with the reduced logging cut, 
also caused surpluses in Peterborough and Sudbury. Brantford and Osh- 
awa continued to have a labour surplus since the farm implement and 
automobile industries were still operating at seasonally low levels. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Of the 21 major agricultura] and 
minor areas under review, 15 were still in approximate balance at Jan- 
uary 1 but the gradual seasonal decline in construction resulted in sur 
pluses of carpenters, painters and unskilled construction workers in many 
of the areas. This, together with the seasonal slack in food process- 
ing, the reduction in woods activity and the closing of navigation on the 
Great Lakes, caused some labour surplus in Bracebridge, Chatham, 
Leamington, North Bay, Owen Sound, Port Colborne and Trenton. 


1] 


PRAIRIE 


During the last quarter of 1952, employment levels were higher than 
at the same time in 195] in almost all parts of the region. Harvesting 
labour requirements were exceptionally heavy and in addition, non-agri- 
cultural firms showed a year-to-year employment gain of approximately 
13,000 workers. A large part of this increase stemmed from the demands 
of expanding oil and chemical industries in Alberta. Elsewhere in the 
region the main stimulus came from defence construction projects, which 
contributed to the strong demand for construction workers during the fall. 
Since the value of uncompleted defence construction contracts at the end 
of November was about one-third greater than a year earlier, this work is 
again expected to be a significant factor underlying total labour demand 
in the early spring. 


The supporting effect of increasing industrialization, defence con- 
struction work and large grain crop payments extended into December, 
partially offsetting the decline in agricultural activity during the month. 
This, in addition to the usual migration of workers to British Columbia, 
resulted in 13 of the 2] areas, including two of the three metropolitan 
centres, having a balanced labour market. Surpluses in the remaining 
eight areas were partly the result of the relatively small number of work- 
ers employed in pulp cutting this winter. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Although the number of idle 
workers rose in all three metropolitan areas, the increase was not suf- 
ficiently great in Calgary and Edmonton to require reclassification from 
the balanced category. There were some lay-offs and a greater degree of 
short time in coal mining than in previous months but other decreases in 
employment were relatively small and mainly seasonal. Employment in 
packing plants increased steadily and activity in construction work con- 
tinued at a higher level than in 1951. A larger proportion of wage-eamers 
was registered for work at the NES office in Winnipeg than in Calgary or 
Edmonton, although the number was slightly smaller than at the same 
time a year earlier. Some lay-offs occurred in foundry plants but the level 
of operations in construction, secondary textiles and meat-packing was 
reported to be higher in December, 1952, than in the previous year. 


In the Fort William-Port Arthur area, employment in logging work was 
about 50 per cent below the level of the previous year. During Decem- 
ber, however, a substantial number of workers was hired as a result of 
the strengthening in the demand for sulphite pulp. 


Other industries in the metropolitan and major industrial areas show- 
ed little change during the month, with the exception of aircraft manu- 
facturing in which some employment expansion took place. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. By the end of December, only 
six of the 17 areas in these classifications were in the surplus category. 
The completion of sugar refining and an unusually low level of coal pro- 
duction increased the number of idle workers in Lethbridge and Red Deer. 
In Dauphin, bush work failed to absorb the usual number of workers re- 
leased by the completion of rural electrification and construction work. 
Suspension of work on defence projects contributed to labour surpluses 
in Portage la Prairie and Prince Albert. 
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Kimployment conditions in the agricultural and minor areas exper- 
ienced the deterioration usually accompanying the decline in seasonal 
activities such as agriculture and construction. 


PACIFIC 


After two months during which non-agricultural employment attamed 
record levels, labour requirements eased considerably during the second 
half of December and labour surpluses mounted to a level well above that 
of a month earlier and approximately equal to that of December 1951. In 
addition to the seasonal closing of food processing plants and the usual 
year-end closing of logging and construction operations, a number of 
other factors combined to reduce employment in all parts of the region. 
These included a lower export demand for lumber, base metal and fish 
products, an unsettled dispute between fishermen and operators over the 
price of herring, which led to a cessation of fishing operations, and a 
continuing power shortage in the southern interior which caused sizeable 
layoffs in several mining and smelting firms. 


By January 1, labour surpluses had developed or increased in all 
but one of the nine labour market areas surveyed. At the beginning of 
December only four.areas had surpluses. 


The reduction of these surpluses during January will probably de- 
pend to a considerable extent on weather conditions. Because of the re- 
latively light snowfall it was expected that a good deal of labour would 
be employed earlier than usual in the new year. Many logging, sawmill- 
ing and large construction operations were scheduled to resume work 
during the first week of the month. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The usual exodus of work- 
ers from distant construction sites and logging areas contributed to the 
increase of 46 per cent in the number of workers registered with NES 
offices in Vancouver-New Westminster. Hiring in manufacturing indus- 
tries was low. Fish canning was at a standstill and activity in machine 
shop and shipbuilding yards at a reduced level. 


Although some labour surplus developed in Victoria, industrial ac- 
tivity was greater there than in other areas of the province. kkmployment 
in the construction industry was above average for the time of year. T'em- 
porary lay-offs occurred in shipbuilding yards but the volume of defence 
work on hand and in prospect indicated increasing activity in the near 
future. 


Minor Areas. Four areas in this category were in the Group | labour 
surplus classification during December. In Prince Rupert and Prince 
George the loss of herring production and the completion of some phases 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada development at Kitimat reduced em- 
ployment opportunities. The situation was further affected by an unusual- 
ly large inflow of workers from other provinces. In Chilliwack employ- 
ment fell markedly as a result of the completion of two hydro-electric 
projects and the early closing of logging camps. The surplus in Pentic- 
ton was of a more seasonal nature, resulting mainly from the decline in 
agricultural activity and fruit packing. A greater amount of construction 
work is being done in this area than in former years and this may require 
more workers than usual during January. 
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Explanatory Note 


In this section, the system of classifying the labour market situation in in- 
dividual areas is an analytical device whose purpose is to give a clear and brief 
picture of local labour market conditions based on an appraisal of the situation 
in each area. In considering the significance of the number of areas in each cate- 
gory, it is necessary to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in labour 
requirements in Canada. Labour surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification system is based are as follows: 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which current or immediately prospective 
labour supply exceeds demand in almost all of the major occupations. This sit- 
uation usually exists when the ratio of applications for employment on file with 
NES to paid workers, including those looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 
13.9 per cent, depending on the size and character of the area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which current or immediately prospective 
labour supply exceeds demand in about half of the major occupations. The sit- 
uation usually exists when the ratio of applications for employment on file with 
NES to paid workers, including those looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, depending on the size and char- 
acter of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas in which current or immediately 
prospective labour demand and supply are approximately in balance for most of 
the major occupations. This situation usually exists when the ratio of applica- 
tions for employment on file with NES to paid workers, including those looking 
for jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, de- 
pending on the size and character of the area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which current or immediate ly prospective 
labour demand exceeds supply in most of the major occupations. The situation 
usually exists when the ratio of applications for employment on file with NES to 
paid workers, including those looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


The regular labour market analyses conducted by the Department of Labour 
in the postwar years indicate that the percentage ranges mentioned are usually 
symptomatic of the differing labour market situations designated in the above 
categories. 

Information on labour market conditions in local areas is obtained mainly 
from monthly reports submitted by each of the local offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service. This information is supplemented by reports from field repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, statistical reports from the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics and relevant reports from other federal government 
departments, from provincial and municipal governments and from non-governmen- 
tal sources. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas considered in this review 
have been grouped into four different categories (metropolitan, major industrial, 
major agricultural, and minor) on the basis of the size of the labour force in each 
and the proportion of the labour force engaged in agriculture. This grouping is 
not meant to indicate the importance of an area to the national economy. The key 
to this grouping is shown in the map chart on page nine and in the listing oppo- 
site the map. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour market areas dealt with in this 
section do not coincide with those of the municipalities for which they are named. 
The Toronto labour market area, for example, includes the towns of New Toron- 
to, Mimico, Long Branch, Weston, Leaside and Swansea, as well as other parts 
of the county of York, although not all of it. In general, the boundaries of these 
labour ‘market areas coincide with the district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment Service. 

Not all areas in Canada are dealt with in this section. Information currently 
available about labour market conditions in areas with a labour force of fewer 
than 10,000 workers is not sufficient to permit adequate analysis. The 122 labour 
market areas covered in this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid work- 
ers in Canada. 
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Plant Expansion and Employment 
Opportunities in 


Manufacturing Industries, 1952 


HE regular survey conducted by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour on the effects of industrial expansion 
on employment shows that more new jobs were provided by expansion of 
plant capacity in manufacturing industries in 1952 than in any of the past 
five years. The total of 30,000 new manufacturing jobs recorded during 
1952 was nearly double that of the two previous peak years, 1948 and 
1951. Significant changes have occurred, however, in the pattem of plant 
expansion in manufacturing since early postwar years. Karly postwar 
expansion was primarily in the consumer durable and non-durable sectors 
of manufacturing. After the Korean War began, the emphasis gradually 
shifted to the field of defence-connected industries. 


In terms of specific industries, the greatest plant expansion in 1952 
occurred in the Canadian aircraft industry, which provided an estimated 
12,000 new jobs. The electrical apparatus industry provided 4,300 new 
jobs and the iron and steel industry 3,400. Likewise the high level of 
plant expansion in the manufacture of chemical products resulted in at 
least 1,400 new jobs. Most of these jobs were related to Canada’s de- 
fence program. 


Regionally, Ontario accounted for more than 50 per cent of the new 
jobs and Quebec for about 25 per cent, the remainder being distributed in 
the Atlantic, Prairie, and Pacific regions. Industrial expansion in the 
Atlantic region was somewhat less in 1952 than in 1951 and much of it 
was concentrated in Newfoundland. 


Canada’s defence effort is strongly directed towards aircraft pro- 
duction with the result that more new plants and plant extensions were 
completed in the aircraft and parts industry in 1952 than at any time 
since the Second World War. The completion of 18 new plants and plant 
extensions created a record number of new jobs in one year for one in- 
dustry. This expansion and the heavy volume of hiring in the industry are 
reflected in the fact that reported employment in the aircraft and parts 
industry increased by approximately 11,500 workers from January 1 to 
October 1, 1952. In addition, several plants and plant extensions at pre- 
sent under construction will come into operation in 1953. Of the 12,000 
new jobs created in the industry, 8,600 were in Ontario, about 3,000 in 
Quebec, and 700 in the Atlantic region. 


Expansion in the electrical apparatus industry, also greater than at 
any time in the past five years, was mainly in the fields of electronics 
and television and with less emphasis on consumer goods than in pre- 
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vious years. The 30 new plants and plant extensions which began oper- 
ations in this industry during 1952 resulted in about 4,300 new jobs. This 
was an average labour requirement of 140 workers for each new plant or 
extension. More than 3,000 of these jobs were in Ontario, 600 in Quebec, 
and approximately 100 in other regions of the country. 


In the iron and steel industry, most of the 3,400 new jobs created by 
plant expansion were in firms producing tools, machinery, and other in- 
dustrial equipment, a demand largely stimulated by Canada’s defence 
effort. One large plant extension was designed to produce marine tur- 
bines for naval vessels. The producers of basic steel are currently com- 
pleting major expansion projects. One of Canada’s major steel producers 
recently completed the largest blast furnace in the country. This, in ad- 
dition to further expansion on the same site, will add 650,000 tons to the 
annual steel output. Most of the expansion in this industry was in Ontario 


and Quebec. 


Considerable industrial expansion also took place in the chemical 
industry and both the volume of investment and the number of new jobs 
created in 1952 exceeded the 195] levels. In 1952. 36 new plants and 
plant extensions began operations. One chemical company completed 
three new plants and two plant extensions. Because of the relatively low 
labour content characteristic of this industry, the total of 1,400 new 
workers recorded represents a large increase in production. The new 
jobs in the chemical industry were distributed through all regions except 
the Atlantic, the largest increase being in Ontario, followed by Quebec 
and the Prairie and Pacific regions. 


The number of new jobs created by expansion of plant capacity in 
the wood products manufacturing industry exceeded any previous figures 
reached in the survey of the Economics and Research Branch to date. 
At least 1,400 workers were required to man new plant facilities in 1952. 
A large proportion of the new jobs were in British Columbia where major 
expansion of the plywood industry required 600 workers. In both Ontario 
and Quebec, at least 300 workers were required in new furniture and 
woodworking plants and sawmills. 


The level of plant expansion was high also in the non-metallic 
mineral products industry, the bulk of it being in the asbestos, abrasives 
and cement products sectors. The expansion in this industry was fairly 
evenly distributed throughout all regions of the country. During 1952, 
at least 1,300 workers were required to staff the new plant facilities. 


Prepared by 
Economics and Research Branch 
Canadian Department of Labour 


George V. Haythorne, Director R. M. Cram, Assistant Director 


W. R. Dymond, Chief, John Mainwaring, Chief, 


Manpower Analysis Division Labour-Management Division 
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New Federation Formed 
By QOuebee CCL Unions 


Labour unions in Quebec affiliated with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour founded 
at Montreal, early in December, the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL). 

Some 200 delegates, representing about 
50,000 workers in the province, took part 
in the conference which led to the setting 
up of the new federation. This brings to 
seven the number of provincial federations 
of the CCL. 

R. J. Lamoureux, President of the Mont- 
real Labour Council and Regional Director 
of the United Steelworkers of America, 
who was chairman of the founding con- 
ference, was elected President of the new 
Federation. 

“The setting up of this new trade-union 
organization,” he stated, “shows that the 
Quebec section of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour has reached adulthood and that 
it is asserting its maturity.” 

During the two-day conference, a 
number of speakers made an appeal for 
unity within the Canadian labour move- 
ment, in the hope of establishing an organic 
link between the major Canadian Labour 
organizations. 

Raoul Trépanier, federal Department of 
Labour Conciliation Officer, was one of 
those who asked the new Federation to 
make itself the apostle of unity in the 
labour movement in Quebec. “Do not 
keep up these rivalries which, when all is 
said and done, have weakened us more 
than they have helped us,” said Mr. 
Trépanier. “It seems to me, for example,” 
he suggested, “that it would be better for 
the province’s labour organizations to get 
together when they go every year to make 
their representations at Quebec, rather 
than undertaking each its little pilgrimage 
alone.” 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the CCL, also stressed the need for 
unity within the labour movement. “The 
problem of unity in the Canadian labour 
movement is a complex and difficult one,” 
he said at the closing banquet. “Neverthe- 
less, we are prepared to support any effort 
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which aims at bringing about this unity. 
All we ask,” he added, “is that people who 
are concerned with this question of unity 
should tackle it with as sincere a desire 
as we have to see it worked out.” 

During the conference, the delegates also 
heard Paul Emile Coté, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour; Jean 
Paul Ferland, Conciliation Officer for the 
provincial Department of Labour; and 
Mrs. Thérése Casgrain, Quebec CCF 
leader. 

In addition to ratifying their new con- 
stitution, the delegates also adopted a 
number of resolutions, requesting, among 
other things, that no union, whatever its 
allegiance, should cross another union’s 
picket line; that the Superior Labour 
Council should meet more often; and that 
the electoral map of Quebec be reformed. 
One of the first gestures of the new 
Federation was to set up a political action 
committee. 

In addition to President Lamoureux, the 
Executive Committee of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions is made 
up of the following officers: Hyman Reiff 
and Joseph ‘Tessier, Vice-Presidents; 
Roméo Mathieu, Secretary; Roméo Leroux, 
Treasurer; René Martin, Gérard Freve, 
Henri Jean, Rolland Goedike, L. McCor- 
mack, D. Archambault and L. Packwood, 
Directors. 





Work Likely in 1953 for 
All Steelworkers—Gregg 


A great many industrial projects, in- 
cluding the St. Lawrence seaway and the 
aluminum development at Kitimat, B.C., 
will likely require all available steel 
workers in 1953, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg 
said recently in reply to a delegation of 
steel and auto workers. 

Headed by C. H. Millard, Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America, the 14-man delegation submitted 
a seven-point plan to the Government 
designed to overcome a slump in farm 
machinery production. It included giving 
away free tractors and other farm imple- 
ments to underdeveloped countries; the 
establishment of a joint industry, labour 
and government council to stabilize the 
industry and reduce seasonal layoffs; and 
the channelling of federal defence contracts 
to the industry to use up idle production 
capacity and give employment to the large 
numbers of workers laid off recently in the 
Hamilton, Toronto, Woodstock and Brant- 
ford areas. 

Mr. Gregg said the Government will 
consider the plan. 
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Slight Employment Drop 
Recorded at November I 

Employment in Canada’s principal indus- 
tries was slightly lower at the beginning 
of November than a month earlier but 
higher than the November 1, 1951, level, 
according to the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics. Payrolls and average weekly 
wages and salaries, however, climbed to 
record levels. 

The advance index of employment at 
November 1 stood at 191-9, compared with 
192-6 at October 1 and 186-4 at November 
1, 1951. The payrolls index was 454:6 at 
November 1, 452-2 at October 1 and 413-4 
at November 1, 1951. Weekly wages and 
salaries averaged $55.63 at November 1, 
$55.12 at October 1 and $52.05 on 
November 1, 1951. 





Fifth Successive Climb, 
Oct. Housing Starts Rise 


Starts on the construction of new 
dwelling units rose again in October for 
the fifth successive month, reversing the 
trend of the first five months of the year. 
Completions increased in October, after 
decreases in all earlier months of 1952 
except August. 

Number of dwelling units on which con- 
struction was started in October was 9,810, 
compared with 8,529 in September and 
4.977 in the corresponding month in 1951. 
This brought the cumulative total for the 
first 10 months of 1952 to 71,850, compared 
with 62,564 in the similar 1951 period. 


Completions Total 9,510 


Completions in October totalled 9,510 as 
compared with 5,819 in the _ preceding 
month and 8,164 in the same month of 
1951. In the January-October period com- 
pletions totalled 56,295 as compared with 
65,969 in the similar 1951 period. The 
carry-over of uncompleted dwellings in 
various stages of construction at the end 
of October was 59,834 compared with 
55,180 a year earlier. 





Housing Starts Higher 


In U.S. in October 
Housing starts in the United States 
totalled 101,000 during October, an _ in- 


crease of 3,000 over September and 11,000 
over October 1951, according to prelim- 
inary estimates of the U.S. Labour Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
September-October increase was almost 
entirely in private housing, which totalled 
an even 100,000 units in October. 
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So far this year, 966,400 new permanent 
non-farm dwelling units were put under 
construction, 10,400 units above volume 
for the first 10 months of 1951 but about 
a quarter of a million under the level for 
the same period in the peak year 1950. 
Private housing in 1952 was 29,100 units 
above the previous year’s mark while 
public housing was lagging by 18,700 units 
when the first 10 months are compared. 
Altogether, new private housing begun to 
the end of October 1952, totalled 917,500 
units and public housing, 48,900 units. 





Britain Built Mere 
Homes tn September 


September 1952, was Britain’s best month 
since the war for the number of permanent 
houses completed. 

According to the U.K. Central Office of 
Information, 22,323 permanent houses were 
completed during the month, compared 
with 17,168 in September 1951. 

The number of men employed on 
permanent house construction and _ the 
preparation of housing sites at the end of 
September was estimated at 271,900. 

Up to the end of September, 1,344,588 
houses have been completed under the 
post-war program. Of this number, 
1,187,442 are permanent. 


Name New Co-Chairman 
Of Menpower Couneil 


John W. Pickersgill, Clerk of the Privy 
Council, has been named co-chairman of 
the National Advisory Council on Man- 
power. He succeeds Norman Robertson, ~ 
his predecessor as Clerk of the Privy 
Council, who is now High Commissioner 
to the United Kingdom. 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, is the other co-chairman of the 
32-member body that advises the govern- 
ment on manpower problems. 





N.B. Labour Minister 
Honoured by Union 


Local No. 1 of the Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America (AFL-TLC) in Saint John, N.B., 
has made Hon. A. E. Skaling, Minister of 
Labour for New Brunswick, its honourary 
president for life. Mr. Skaling was Presi- 
dent of the local for 22 years, resigning 
from the post December 1, because of his 
government duties. 


Railway Dispute Settled 
At Top-level Meeting 


The dispute wetween Canada’s 
railways and 17 non-operating 
unions was settled December 19. 

The settlement provides for the average 
wage increase of 16 cents an hour recom- 
mended in the conciliation board’s majority 
report (see p. 55) and for the compulsory 
check-off of union dues for all workers in 
the bargaining unit, union members or not. 
This latter provision is In excess of the 
board’s recommendations. 

Another gain for the union was the 
retroactivity of the wage increase, dated 
back to September 1, expiry date of the 
former agreement. On December 9 the 
railways had announced that they were 
putting into effect, as of December 1, the 
16-cents-an-hour boost recommended by the 
board. 

Announcement of the settlement 
followed discussions between union repre- 
sentatives led by Frank Hall, chairman of 
the negotiating committee, and Presidents 
Donald Gordon of the Canadian National 
Railways and W. A. Mather of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company. 

The unions originally rejected the board’s 
recommendations, stating in their letter of 
rejection that “the views of the employees’ 
representatives are substantially in accord 
with” those in the minority findings. 


major 
railway 


The new contract runs for 
from December 1,. 1952. 


one year 





Union Shop, Check-off 
Won by U.S. Rail Unions 


A union shop and check-off agreement 
was signed recently between 17 co- 
operating railway labour organizations and 
several railroads in the Eastern United 
States. 


The agreement covers maintenance of 
way employees, telegraphers, signalmen, 
clerks, freight handlers, firemen and oilers, 
marine employees, restaurant employees, 
dispatchers, yardmasters, machinists, elec- 
tricians, metal workers and other allied 
trades. 


All employees under the contract must, 
as a condition of continued employment, 
become members of the union representing 
their craft or class within 60 calendar days 
of the date they first perform compen- 
sated service as such employees after the 
effective date of the agreement. There- 
after they must maintain membership in 
the union, except that such membership 
is not required of any individual until he 
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has performed compensated service on 30 
days within a period of 12 consecutive 
calendar months. 

Employees with seniority who = are 
transferred to full-time employment not 
covered by the agreement or who go on 
furlough or leave may maintain member- 
ship or not at their option. On their 
return they must again become members 
within 30 days. 

Dues, initiation fees and assessments 
must be uniform for all employees in the 
same status at the same time in the 
same organizational unit. No employee is 
required to become or remain a member 
of the union unless membership is avail- 
able to him on the same terms and condi- 
tions as are generally applicable to all 
members. 

Each employee will be considered by the 
employer to have met the provisions of 
the agreement, and so be eligible for 
continuing employment, unless and until 
such employer is advised to the contrary 
in writing by the union. If and when the 
union so advises, and if the employee does 
not demand a hearing before the employer 
and a representative of the union, the 
employer will terminate the employee’s 
seniority and employment within 30 days. 
On the other hand, the employee may 
follow up an adverse hearing with an 
appeal to the highest officer of the com- 
pany and beyond this to the Chairman of 
the National Mediation Board. 

Periodic dues, initiation. fees and assess- 
ments required for membership in the 
union must be deducted from the wages of 
employees by the employer, who will pay 
these amounts to the appropriate officer of 
the union. However, the employee must 
furnish the employer with a written assign- 
ment to the union of such dues, fees and 
assessments before this deduction can 
become effective. 

The same contract terms respecting the 
union shop were accepted in December by 
two railways in the Western United States. 
They were the Chicago and North Western 
Railway and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad. The contracts, negotiated by the 
same 17 non-operating rail unions, took 
effect January 1. 

Until the signing of the two contracts, 
the western lines had presented a_ solid 
front against the union shop. 





The annual report of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1952, is now published and 
available for distribution. Copies are 
obtainable at 25 cents per copy from the 
Circulation Manager, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


CCCL Holds Month-long 
Labour College in Quebec 


The first labour college in Canada was 
opened last November, at Quebec, by the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. Thirty-two members of the labour 
organization, from 13 industrial centres in 
the province and representing 12 different 
classes of industry, left office and factory 
for a whole month for the purpose of 
acquiring a more advanced social, economic 
and trade-union training. 

This was the first time that one of the 
three major Canadian labour congresses 
had asked its members to leave work for 
a month in order to devote themselves to 
the study of economic and trade-union 
problems. 

This latest venture on the part of the 
CCCL in the matter of labour education 
is the outcome of that trade-union train- 
ing which has been under way for a 
number of years now in the form of study 
days and labour action schools. In the 
minds of the leaders of the CCCL, the 
success of this first session of their labour 
college augurs well for the establishment, 
in future, of a trade-union university for 
the working classes of the province of 
Quebec. 

The 32 students taking the first course, 
among whom were a young lady and two 
priests, stayed at the Chateau Bonne- 
Entente, a tourist home in the suburbs of 
Quebec City which the CCCL’s Education 
Service rented for the month. 

There the students spent a month listen- 
ing to lectures dealing with such subjects 
as the preparation of placards during 
strikes, the social doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the economic prob- 
lems of the day. 

The instigator and the first Head of the 
college was Fernand Jolicoeur of Quebec, 
Director of the CCCL’s Education Service. 
A graduate in Social Science and Philosophy 
from Laval University, Mr. Jolicoeur was, 
for a number of years, organizer and busi- 
ness agent for the Joliette Central Council. 


“Tt is time we were giving our attention 
to the training of a larger number of 
competent labour leaders, alive to the more 
and more numerous problems with which 
the trade-union movement has to deal,” 
Mr. Jolicoeur stated. “The present 
development of the CCCL,” he added, “no 
longer permits a slipshod treatment of 
these questions. The importance and the 
difficulty of our task make it necessary for 
us to know exactly where we are setting 
out from and where we intend to go.” 
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The program of the courses was very 
full; even the evenings were taken up. 
Economic questions, the social doctrine of 
the Church, education, publicity, the art 
of speaking, and, of course, matters con- 
cerning trade-unionism were considered. 
Nearly half the time spent in class was 
devoted to questions relating to trade- 
unionism, including labour legislation and 
collective agreements. The practical side 
was not overlooked either; the students had 
to negotiate labour agreements and present 
evidence before courts of arbitration. 

A team of 20 instructors—chosen from 
among the leaders of the CCCL, the 
professors in the Faculty of Social Science 
at Laval University and the directors of 
the Laval Extension Course Centre and of 





the Quebec Co-operation Council—was 
organized to give the courses. 
Financially, the experiment was quite 


costly but the CCCL leaders consider this 
expense an excellent investment. Although 
the registration fees, covering room and 
board and the cost of the courses, amounted 
to only $200, they did not include travelling 
expenses (most of the pupils returned home 
during the week-end) or compensation for 
the month’s wages. These expenses were 
met by the syndicates and the central 
councils or federations who sent members 
to this first course. In return, these mem- 
bers are expected to hold classes on 
week-ends in their respective districts. 


One of the important factors con- 
tributing to the success of the labour 
college was the great variety of pupils 
attending the first session. The average 
age of the thirty-two union members was 
33; the youngest, however, was only 22; 
the oldest, 44. Twenty-seven of the 30 lay 
pupils were married. The group also 
included two priests, who had just been 
appointed chaplains of syndicates and were 
eager to prepare themselves for their new 
duties, and a young lady who holds an 
important executive position in a large 
business syndicate in Montreal. 

Ten pupils were persons who are “on 
leave from duty”; that is, they are in the 
permanent service of the CCCL as business 
agents or officers. The other 22 had to 
give up their regular factory or office work 
for one month to take the course. 

A survey of the union functions of the 
students showed, in addition to the two 
chaplains, six presidents, two vice-presi- 
dents, four secretaries and seven directors 
of syndicates, six organizers and business 
agents of central councils or federations, 
two secretaries and one treasurer of 
federations, one central council secretary 
and one central council treasurer. 


According to the Director of the CCCL’s 
Education Service, this first attempt has 
proved that it is possible, and profitable, 
to transplant workers from the factory 
bench to the school desk for a month. 

In view of this success, the organizers 
of the labour college intend to make it a 
yearly institution and, later, a permanent 
one. 

“The CCCL needs competent, disinter- 
ested leaders to act as apostles,’ Mr. 
Jolicoeur emphasized. “The purpose of the 
CCCL’s labour college is to prepare such 
leaders.” 





Walter Reuther Elected 
President of CIO 


Walter P. Reuther, 45, President of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
has been elected President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to fill the post 
left vacant by the death November 9 of 
Philip Murray. 

At the CIO eonvention in Atlantic City 
December 1 to 3, Mr. Reuther was chosen 
over Alan 8. Haywood, who was re-elected 
Executive Vice-President of the CIO. 

The convention also adopted unanimously 
a resolution calling for the suspension of 
all wage controls. Declaring that a com- 
prehensive stabilization program did not 
exist and that less than half of the cost 
of living in the United States was under 
effective regulation, the delegates con- 
cluded that there was no justification for 
further maintaining wage stabilization. 

The resolution also urged Congress to 
drop most price controls but to keep curbs 
on rents and raw materials still affected 
by defence production. A stand-by control 
program that could be put into operation 
whenever inflationary pressures required 
was proposed. 

Another resolution called for more co- 
operation between the CIO and the AFL 
with an eventual merger of the two labour 
organizations if this could be arranged. 

Principal speakers at the convention 
were Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, 
who urged organized labour to act with 
greater future responsibility to the coun- 
try; Secretary of Labour Maurice Tobin, 
who said that labour unity was imperative 
and who called for a quick merger of the 
CIO and AFL in order to present the 
incoming Republican administration with a 
solid union front; and A. R.° Mosher, 
President of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, who said that his organization in 
Canada was thinking more and more of 
social security on a national scale in spite 
of those who object to the welfare state. 


The CCL, he said, was co-operating with 
the CCF party in an effort to obtain a 
comprehensive national health service. 

Mr. Reuther was born on September 1, 
1907 in Wheeling, West Virginia, the son 
of a German immigrant. At 16 years of 
age he left high school and apprenticed 
himself to a toolmaker. Three years 
later he went to Detroit and became a 
skilled toolmaker. He studied at Wayne 
University and held the position of fore- 
man at the Ford Motor Company. 

In 1933 he went to Germany and from 
there to the Gorki automobile plant in 
Russia. After a period of 16 months training 
youths in the toolmaking trade, he travelled 
to India, Japan and other Asiatic coun- 
tries, returning to Detroit in 1935. 

He formed and became President of 
Local 174 of the UAW while working at 
the Ternstedt plant of General Motors. 
In 1936 he organized and won a sit-down 
strike at the Kelsey-Hayes wheel factory, 
for which action he was made head of 
the UAW’s General Motors Division. 

During the Second World War Mr. 
Reuther encouraged airplane production 
and supported the no-strike policy formu- 
lated in 1942. In that year he became a 
Vice-President of the UAW. Due to his 
activity in the 113-day auto strike in 1945, 
which resulted in the first post-war wage 
increase, he was elected President of the 
1,300,000-member union. 

Mr. Reuther is a supporter of organic 
unity between the AFL and the CIO. 





“Wost Generous’? Pension 
Won by Winnipeg ILGWU 


A pension plan in which employers bear 
the full cost has been established for 
about 1,200 workers in 15 clothing factories 
in Winnipeg. The agreement was nego- 
tiated by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC), 
whose representative termed it the most 
generous retirement scheme of its kind on 
the continent. 

Workers will become eligible for retire- 
ment after only ten years in the industry. 
Retirement age will be 60 years for women 
and 65 for men. Pensions will amount to 
$50 per month for women and $60 per 
month for men. Employers will contribute 
two per cent of their total payrolls towards 
the pension fund which a special com- 
mittee of manufacturers and union repre- 
sentatives will administer. 

The contract, which contains other social 
security benefits and a wage increase, is 
effective for five years beginning January 1, 
1953. 


Dy 
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Manpower Advisory Body 
Studies Defence Needs 


The National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, at a two-day meeting in December, 
closely examined the manpower situation 
as it affects the defence program, particu- 
larly the availability of skilled and highly- 
skilled manpower for the Armed Forces 
and defence production. 

It also urged the Government to declare 
a national policy for the employment of 
older workers and to study the extension 
of unemployment insurance coverage to 
some types of farm workers. 

The Council heard statements from, 
among others, Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 


Minister of Labour and Council Co- 
chairman; Ian Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation of Civilian 


Disabled; C. M. Drury, Deputy Minister 
of National Defence; T. N. Beaupre, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Defence 
Production; George Blackburn, Director, 
Information Branch, Department — of 
Labour; and W. W. Dawson, Director, 
Special Services Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour, who, 
with R. G. Robertson, Assistant Secretary 
to the Cabinet, chaired the meeting, told 
the Council that measures were now being 
taken to strengthen Canada’s skilled labour 
supply and in the light of some of the 
facts revealed, further work would be 
undertaken where necessary. 

Federal-provincial vocational — training 
plans are already in existence to train 
skilled workers. It was planned to broaden 
these schemes, with a possible lengthening 
of the period of training so that highly 
technical skills might be developed which 
require longer training than can be pro- 
vided through ordinary short-term training 
plans. Emphasis would be placed on in- 
plant training with the assistance of 
industry generally and particularly defence 
plants. 

The shortage of highly skilled techni- 
cians for some of the more complicated 
defence production processes came in for 
lengthy examination. The Council learned 
that because of the great advances in 
weapon and machine design since the 
Second World War, more and more 
technical skills were being demanded by 
both defence industry and the Armed 
Forces. Maintenance of the new equip- 
ment by the Armed Forces called for many 
new advanced skills, which exerted pres- 
sure on the existing supply of tradesmen. 
The Armed Forces and industry were 
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developing training courses to meet their 
needs, aided where possible by federal- 
provincial vocational training programs. 

It was reported that last year at this 
time, there were about 100,000 workers 
employed in the plants of prime con- 
tractors on defence production and a some- 
what similar number by subcontractors or 
suppliers. During the past year, combined 
defence employment in these two groups 
had increased by roughly 50,000 or approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. 

It was now expected, on the basis of 
the current program, that the overall 
manpower requirements would not reach 
their maximum level until late 1953. It 
was likely that, by that time, an additional 
20-25 thousand workers would be involved, 
most of this increase taking place in the 
aircraft, weapons, ammunition and elec- 
tronics programs. 

As an indication of the problem of 
finding skilled workers with particular use- 
fulness for present defence industries, it 
was pointed out that mechanical tolerances 
were ten times as exacting as they were 
in Seecnd World War production. Also 
new techniques were required to match the 
stresses of supersonic speeds. 


The recommendation that the Govern- 
ment declare a national policy for the 
employment of older workers followed the 
presentation of a memorandum, “The 
Prob’em of the Older Worker”, by Mr. 
Blackburn. 

Mr. MacNamara told the Council the 
Department of Labour will study the ques- 
tion of extending unemployment insurance 
coverage to some types of farm workers. 
R. A. Stewart of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture had suggested that farm 
employees doing specialized _ work, 
mechanics, for example, might be insurable. 

Mr. Campbell said progress is being made 
towards a federal-provincial program to 
place disabled persons in employment. 
Maj-Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Deputy Min- 
ister of Veterans Affairs, reported that 90 
per cent of war casualties had been reha- 
bilitated and felt that the same percentage 
of civilian disab'ed could be placed in jobs. 

Mr. Dawson told the Council there were 
no urgent demands for farm labour at the 
moment but that immigration of farm 
labour wou!d again be necessary in 1953. 





Final 1951 Census figures of occupation 
groups of Canada’s labour force population 
by sex, counties or census divisions, both 
rural and urban, have been published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as 
Bulletin 4-8, 1951 Census series. Copies 
are obtainable from DBS at 40 cents each. 


“Ban Strikes” Say MP, 
Farmers’ Spokesman 


Two Canadians have recently called for 
the banning of strikes as a method of 
settling labour-management disputes. 

One is John Sinnott, Liberal Member of 
Parhament for Springfield, Man. Speaking 
in the House of Commons on the federal 
eonciliation board’s recommended railway 
wage increase, he said he intends to intro- 
duce a private bill to ask the Government 
to ban strikes for a two-year period. 

The other is Roy C. Marler, President 
of the Alberta Federation of Agriculture. 
At the recent convention of the Federa- 
tion’s 65,000 members he called for a 
nation-wide plebiscite to determine public 
opinion regarding the settlement of dis- 
putes “by some reasonable and_ just 
method.” 

Addressing the delegates, he said: “I 
believe public opinion has concluded, as 
have many in the labour ranks, that strike 
action does not provide on a long-range 
basis a desirab!e way of settling disputes 
between management and labour.” 





Agreement Lacking, B.C. 
Herring Operations Closed 


British Columbia’s herring fleet will not 
operate this winter. 

The members of the United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union (TLC) have 
turned down a “final” offer of $5.50 per 
ton made by the B.C. Fisheries Associa- 
tion. The operators have, in turn, rejected 
a union proposal involving a labour price 
formula rather than the price-per-ton basis. 
The new proposal worked out to $6.80 
per ton. 

Before 88 per cent of the union’s mem- 
bership voted to reject the offer, the 
Fisheries Association had announced that 
if the offer was not accepted there would 
be no operations this winter. 





Union Permitted to Sue 
For Dues Firm Deducted 


Permission to prosecute a company for 
refusing to turn over union dues deducted 
from the wages of employees has been 
given to the United Steelworkers’ of 
America (CIO-CCL) by the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board. 

The Wabi Iron Works, New Liskeard, 
took the position that it was not obliged 
to turn the dues over to the union after 
the expiry of the contract and until a new 
agreement was signed. 


In applying for leave to prosecute, the 
union held the company had violated the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act, which pro- 
vides that all terms of a collective agree- 
ment shall continue until after a concilia- 
tion board has. reported on a dispute. 





B.C. Carpenters Decline 
To Seek 66-hour Day 

A proposal to seek a six-hour day and 
30-hour week in 1953 was rejected at the 
tenth annual convention of the British 
Columbia provincial council of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America (AFL-TLC) in Vancouver recently. 

The convention of 70 delegates, repre- 
senting about 7,000 carpenters in 41 British 
Columbia locals of the union, endorsed the 
six-hour day “in principle’ but recom- 
mended that the members ask a smaller 
reduction in work hours next year. 
Carpenters in the province now work a 40- 
hour week. 

The convention also decided to seek 
more “fringe” benefits, including 4-per-cent 
holiday pay instead of the present 2-per- 
cent and pay for statutory holidays. 

The three top officers were re-elected. 
They are: R. M. Strachan, President; J. F. 
Mobley, Vice-President; and E. T. Staley, 
Secretary. 





Pension Plan Survives 
Firm’s Reorganization 


Pension plans incorporated in a union 
contract survive a reorganization of a 
company under the Bankruptcy Act, the 
United States District Court of Puerto 
Rico has held. The decision was handed 
down as a result of claims of railway 
employees against the dissolved American 
Railroad Company of Puerto Rico. The 
Court he'd that the successor company 
must assume all prior obligations of the 
original agreement. 

The collective bargaining 
reached between the railway employees and 
the dissolved company was “an executory 
contract never rejected by the Court”. 


agreement 


Thus, the Court ruled, the reorganized 
company must carry out the pensions 
provisions of the original collective 


bargaining contract to the full term. The 
Court dismissed the company claim that it 
should be only for those 
employees who became eligible for pensions 
up to the time of the dissolution of the 
bankrupted company. 


responsible 
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Sask. Equal Pay Act 


Comes into Effect 

Provincial legislation granting women 
equal pay to men for comparable work in 
the same establishment came into effect on 
January 1, 1953, it was announced by the 
Saskatchewan government. 

The equal pay act was approved at the 
1952 session of the provincial Legislature 
(L.G., July, pp. 894 and 933). 





British Civil Service Bid 
For Equal Pay Rejected 


Equal pay for. equal work for women 
in the Civil Service in Great Britain will 
not be fully introduced in the near future. 
However, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reafirmed the Government’s intention of 
making a start with the introduction of 
equal pay “when the situation permitted.” 

In receiving a deputation from the 
National Whitley Council of the Civil 
Service recently, the Chancellor undertook 
to give at an early date his considered 
view on the arrangements that might be 
made to introduce equal pay by gradual 
stages. 


20 Leeals Have Switched 
To AFL Textile Union 


In the six months since George Baldanzi 
left the CIO Textile Workers’ Union of 
America (L.G., June, 1952, p. 686) to join 
the AFL United Textile Workers of 
America, some 20 locals with almost 20,000 
workers, mostly in the Southern and 
Middle Atlantic regions of the United 
States, have switched to the AFL, it has 
been reported. The secessionist movement 
in Canada, however, has apparently made 
few gains. 

On September 17, the National Labour 
Relations Board in the United States ruled 
that the transfer of the Baldanzi group 
from the CIO to the AFL was a bona fide 
schism and that, as a result, an existing 
CIO contract in a large textile mill in 
North Carolina was not a bar to an 
election demanded by the AFL rival on a 
showing that employees involved had gone 
over to the AFL. This opened the way 
for other large gains by the UTWA in 
the Southern States. 

Speaking at the CCL convention in 
Toronto last September, Emile Rieve, 
International President of the TWUA, 
said: “Iam happy to report to you that the 
union-splitting movement has been a total 
failure. In Canada the issue has been 
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decided in almost every local union—and 
the splitters have been decisively defeated 
time after time. In the United States, less 
than 2,500 members have left the organ- 
ization; and while many contests are still 
pending, I doubt that the total will exceed 
10,000 out of a membership of almost 
400,000.” 


While defections in the United States 
have exceeded those predicted by Mr. 
Rieve, events in Canada are showing him 
to be vorrect with regard to this country. 

In September Harold D’Aoust, Cana- 
dian director of the TWUA, reported that 
18 out of 25 locals, comprising some 3,400 
workers or better than 78 per cent of the 
membership in the Hamilton area, had 
voted to return to the CCL-CIO body. 


In Ontario 


In other Ontario towns, the AFL has 
lost nearly 1,000 members, 250 in Wood- 
stock to the TWUA and the rest in 
Welland to the independent Canadian 
Textile Council. This appears to have 
practically ensured the failure of the AFL 
organization drive headed by Sam Baron 
and Jack Robinson, both former CIO 
officials who went to the AFL with the 
Baldanzi group last spring. 





Immigrants in Montreal 
Get Vocational Training 


Vocational training classes for immigrants 
opened at the Montreal Technical Institute 
this month. The first of their kind in 
Canada, the 40-hour lecture courses will 
be aimed at helping skilled workers and 
professionals to adapt themselves to Cana- 
dian life. 


In making the announcement recently, 
Robert Hill, President of the Canadian 
Society for the Aid of Refugees, pointed 
out that many immigrants are former 
lawyers, diplomats and doctors who cannot 
meet Canadian professional standards. 
These people have leadership qualities and 
could make excellent foremen, supervisors 
and directors of work with a little voca- 
tional training. 

The courses will cover language, health 
regulations and systems of measurement in 
both English and French and also make 
provision for young immigrants who want 
to learn a trade. 

The new classes will increase to nearly 
5,000 the number of new Canadians already 
studying in Montreal—mainly languages 
and citizenship. Officials expect this 
number to go up another 2,000 during the 
winter. 


Immigrants in 10 Months 
Last Year Total 146,236 


During October a total of 10,940 immi- 
grants entered Canada, bringing the total 
for the first ten months of the year to 
146,236. This compares with a total of 
152,473 for the same period of 1951. 

Skilled workers comprised the largest 
single group in the 4,974 workers who 
arrived, with a total of 1,244. Other 
major groups among the workers were 870 
unskilled and semi-skilled, 764 female 
domestics, 748 professionals and 315 
destined for Canadian farms. 

The month’s figures showed a continua- 
tion of the increase in immigration from 
Great Britain, with 3,856 English, Irish, 
Scottish and Welsh arriving in October of 
this year compared with 3,123 in the same 
month a year ago. ‘Total arrivals from 
the United Kingdom in the ten months 
of this year now stand at 36,637, com- 
pared with 25,058 during the same ten 
months of 1951. Representing an increase 
of 46 per cent, the ten-month British 
arrivals are almost 5,300 in excess of the 
12-month total of 1951. 

Also exceeding the total 12-month figures 
of 1951 are the number of immigrants who 
have come to Canada from the United 
States and the number of Canadians who 
have returned to Canada from _ that 
country. In the ten months of this year, 
7,904 United States immigrants have come 
to Canada and in the same period 4,104 
Canadians have returned. During all of 
1951 the total of United States immigra- 
tion was 7,732 and of returning Canadians 
3,635. October figures themselves showed 
927 immigrants from the United States, an 
increase of 28 per cent over the 722 who 
arrived in the same month a year ago, and 
311 returning Canadians, compared with 
291 in October 1951. 

While figures from the United Kingdom 
and the United States are up, the total 
immigration for the ten months is down 
four per cent or 6,177 from the total of 
the first ten months of 1951. 


Technical English Teught 
Immigrants in Hamilton 


A project designed to teach technical 
English to New Canadians who are quali- 
fied engineers and draftsmen is being con- 
ducted at the Canadian Westinghouse 
plant in Hamilton. 

Under the direction of E. L. Lyons, the 
company’s Supervisor of Instruction, 25 
students representing 12 European coun- 
tries are learning the English equivalents 
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of technical terms and equipment they 
are already familiar with. All are seeking 
membership in the Association of Profes- 
sional Engineers in Ontario, a qualification 
necessary before any one may practise as 
an engineer. 

Besides studying technical terms, taught 
by means of blackboard diagrams and a 
Westinghouse booklet, the students are 
making rapid progress in conversational 
English. 


675,423 Receive Pension 
At End of October 


The number of persons receiving old age 
security payments in Canada stood at 
675,423 at the end of October. This total 
is about 95 per cent of all persons in 
Canada 70 years of age or older. 

More than 6,100 persons received the 
$40 payment for the first time in October. 
Of this number more than 1,000 could 
have been paid last January when the 
program began if they had sent in their 
applications in time. Payments are not 


retroactive. 
The number of persons in Canada 
recelving assistance under the Old Age 


Assistance Act at September 30, 1952, was 
81,016. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the Federal-Provincial scheme from 
January 1, 1952, when the Act came into 
operation, to September 30, 1952, totalled 
$11,701,580.01. 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under The Blind 
Persons Act was 8,313 at September 30, 
1952. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the Federal-Provincial scheme from 
January 1, 1952, when the Act came into 
operation, to September 30, 1952, totalled 
$2 224,432.08. 


Name New Members to 
Sask. Apprentice Board 


The membership of the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Board of Saskatchewan has 
been changed. The new members are 
D. P. Logan of Yorkton and A. J. Rankin 
of Moose Jaw, representing employers; 
William Simpson of Regina and F. Turcotte 
of Saskatoon, representing workers; W. A. 
Ross of Regina and A. E. Peacock of 
Moose Jaw, representing the Department 
of Education; and J. S. Dornan of Regina, 
representing the Department of Labour. 
Mr. Dornan will be Chairman of the 
Board. 
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Four Provinees Require 
Apprentices to Register 


In four of the seven provinces in which 
federal-provincial agreements are in effect, 
registration of apprentices in designated 
trades is compulsory. All seven prov- 
inces require apprentices to attend day or 
evening classes. This was learned 
through an inquiry, made by the Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, 
concerning compulsory legislation in the 
various provinces and the efforts made to 
enforce registration and school attendance. 

Reporting on the findings to _ the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee, at whose request the inquiry was 
made, A. W. Crawford, Director of Train- 
ing, said it was found that compulsory 
registration is fairly well enforced in 
designated apprenticeship trades controlled 
by Tradesmen’s Qualification Acts but that 
the registration of apprentices in other 
designated trades is difficult to enforce. 
With one or two exceptions, the small 
numbers of registered apprentices in the 
various trades in each province, he said, 
indicate that many learners who should 
be indentured and _ registered are not 
receiving the benefits of such legislation. 


Reluctant to Prosecute 


From the information received, school 
attendance does not appear to be better 
enforced in the provinces which have 
compulsory legislation than in those prov- 
inces where such attendance is a condition 
of the apprenticeship contract, but is not 
controlled by law. Apprenticeship officials 
are reluctant to prosecute employers or 
apprentices in cases of known violation of 
the law. 


The emphasis in all provinces, Mr. 
Crawford gathered, is on voluntary co- 
operation rather than on compulsory legis- 
lation. Where an earnest effort is made 
to provide suitable effective trade instruc- 
tion in day classes, there is a growing 
tendency on the part of employers and 
apprentices to take advantage of such 
instruction. 

In some provinces, he continued, cer- 
tificates are issued despite failure to comply 
with the regulations governing school 
attendance, particularly in cases where 
provision for such instruction is inade- 
quate. A few provinces refuse to issue 
certificates if the apprentice does not 
regularly attend classes, unless his absence 
was for good reason approved by the 
provincial authorities and he is able to pass 
a trade test on completion of the training 
program. 
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Replies to the inquiry received from the 
various provinces are summarized as 
follows :— 

New Brunswick—There is no legislation 
which requires an employer to indenture 
an employee in any trade. The Health 
Act requires that before writing examina- 
tions for a plumbing licence the candidate 
shall have been indentured as an appren- 
tice. Plumbing employers are required 
under this Act to register all helpers. 

The Apprenticeship Act or standards of 
the province call for at least 144 hours of 
related class instruction for each year of 
the apprenticeship period. An effort is 
made to enforce this requirement where 
instruction is available through full-time 
day training classes or part-time day and 
evening classes. Some contracts have been 
cancelled for failure to attend such classes. 
Where no such instruction is available, the 
apprentice is required to pass an examina- 
tion in trade theory before receiving his 
certificate. 

Ontario—Employers are required to 
register apprentices in all designated trades 
and regulations provide for compulsory 
school attendance. Enforcement has not 
been strict but recently the Advisory 
Committee decided to do_ everything 
possible to see that apprentices attend 
classes, and no diploma is to be issued to 
any apprentice at the conclusion of the 
training period if he has not fully attended 
day classes in accordance with the 
regulations. 


Manitoba—Manitoba legislation provides 
for compulsory registration and _ school 
attendance. One employer was prosecuted 
and fined $10 and costs for failure to 
comply with the Act. Apprentices who fail 
to attend classes forfeit remuneration for 
the period of such non-attendance and the 
contract may be cancelled if the apprentice 
fails to attend without reasonable excuse. 
School attendance depends largely on the 
attitude of the employer. 


Saskatchewan—Saskatchewan has no com- 
pulsory apprenticeship legislation. All 
apprentices are indentured on a voluntary 
basis. The apprenticeship contract requires 
attendance at school when so directed by 
the Apprenticeship Director. Recently a 
few contracts have been cancelled for 
refusal to attend classes. No apprentice 
has been held back for non-attendance at 
classes. The continuing improvement of 
training facilities 1s changing the attitude 
of employers and improving — school 
attendance. 


Alberta—The Act and regulations of 
Alberta require that every person over 16 
years of age receiving instruction in a 


designated trade must be registered as an 
apprentice. Seven trades require certifica- 
tion under the Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act. The building trades are not so regu- 
lated and any person receiving journeyman 
rate is deemed to be a qualified tradesman. 

Attendance at day classes is compulsory 
and a real effort is being made to enforce 
such attendance. The Apprenticeship Board 
has ruled that apprentices who do not 
attend classes as notified shall be frozen 
in their apprenticeship, at the date of the 
closing of the class which they were notified 
to attend. Notice of class opening is 
mailed two weeks in advance. 


British Columbia—The British Columbia 
Act requires that an employer shall place 
every minor employed by him in a desig- 
nated trade under contract of apprentice- 
ship, subject to penalty for non-compliance. 
As in other provinces, enforcement is 
effected through field inspectors. Appren- 
ticeship regulations require attendance at 
evening classes and it is estimated that 
where such classes are available, approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the apprentices 
attend. Correspondence courses are made 
available to apprentices in isolated areas. 
Apprenticeship certificate is withheld from 
apprentices who refuse to attend available 
classes. 

The National Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industries, at its meet- 
ing in May 1952, recommended “that action 
be taken by the provinces to ensure that 
apprentices report for class instruction as 
and when notified to do so by the Director 
of Apprenticeship, unless the apprentice 
can satisfy the appropriate provincial body 
that he has mastered the standard skills 
and knowledge, at the level at which in- 
struction is being given” (L.G., July 1952, 
p. 877). The recommendation was referred 
to the Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee for action. 


Quebec Superior Labour 
Council Elects Officers 


Paul Lebel of Quebec has been re-elected 
President of the Quebec Superior Council 
of Labour. 

Mortimer Baker of Dominion Engineer- 
ing Company, Lachine, Que., and Roger 
Provost, President of the Quebec Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour (TLC), were 
elected Vice-Presidents. J. P. Deslierres 
was re-elected Secretary. 

Mr. Baker was also elected President of 
the Council’s permanent committee set up 
to study the province’s labour law with 
a view of drawing up a labour code. 
Gérard Picard, President of the Canadian 
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and Catholic Confederation of Labour, and 
Léonce Girard, President of the Party 
Committee of the Shoe Industry, were 
elected Vice-Presidents. 

Members of the permanent committee 
are :— 

For Labour: Philippe Vaillancourt, 
Regional Director of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, and Jean Marchand, 
Secretary-General of the CCCL. 


For employers: J. A. Juneau, of Quebec, 
representing the Retail Merchants <Asso- 
ciation; H. M. Sparks, Manager of the 
Industrial Relations Department of 
Northern Electric Company; and Jack 
Latter, of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Company. 


Representing economists and sociologists 
are Henri Ferron, of Three Rivers, an 
accountant, and Prof. H. D. Woods, 
Director of the Industrial Relations Council 
at McGill University. 





Technical Aid Answer to 
*“Discontent’’—Keenleyside 


Technical and economic aid is the solu- 
tion to the problem of the “determined 
discontent” that 1s sweeping over two-thirds 
of the people of the world, according to 
Hugh Keenleyside, Director General of 
the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. He made the statement 
in an article in the December 6 issue of 
Saturday Night. 


Technical Assistance, states Mr. Keenley- 
side, 1s a program of mutual aid designed 
to enable the “fermenting and_ revolu- 
tionary areas of the world” to revitalize 
the basic elements of their national 
economies and become self-supporting. 

Today, according to the article, more 
than half the people in the world are 
illiterate. Half the people in the world 
are ill and expect to die before reaching 
the age of 35 years. Half the people in 
the world have an income of less than 
$100 a year. Most of the people in the 
world are hungry most of the time. 

Among the many needs of these people 
Mr. Keenleyside mentions simple, prac- 
tical help in producing more food, the 
clearing of malarial swamps, the division 
of land, help in finding markets, increased 
production in all its aspects, and the 
elements of political decency in practice. 

The Colombo Plan of the Common- 
wealth countries, the Point Four or Mutual 
Agency program of the United States, and 
the many programs of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies are already 
attempting these forms of assistance. 
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Predicts Production Will 
Double in Next 25 Years 


Canada’s national production may more 
than double in the next 25 years, according 
to Dr. O. J. Firestone, Economic Adviser 
to the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, in a recent address delivered to 
the Engineering Institute of Canada. Dr. 
Firestone estimated that the Canadian 
population would rise to more than 
23,000,000 in the same period. 

The increased production of aluminium, 
zinc, nickel, copper and asbestos was cited 
by Dr. Firestone, who also pointed out 
that a strong economy was based on 
expanding consumer purchasing power, 
bigger exports and increased investments in 
the economy. 


Most Industries Enlarge 
Work Force in Decade 


More persons 14 years of age and over 
were employed in 1951 than a decade 
earlier in each of the 11 main classes of 
Canadian industry except agriculture and 
fishing and trapping, the Bureau of 
Statistics has reported in a 1951 Census 
bulletin detailing the labour force popula- 
tion by industry and sex for Canada and 
the provinces. 

The number of persons employed in agri- 
culture dropped by 255,044, or nearly 24 
per cent from 1,082,074 in 1941, to 827,030, 
while the number of those engaged in 
fishing and trapping was down slightly 
from 50,898 to 50,579. 

Largest numerical increase in the 10-year 
period was in the number of persons 
employed in manufacturing, which increased 
by 391,147 or over 40 per cent from 
969,515 to 1,360,662. Second largest gain 
was in the services group, which rose by 
283,891-or nearly 36 per cent from 793,574 
to 1,077,465, while the third largest was in 
the number of persons in trade, which rose 
by 241,806 or 52 per cent from 464,962 
to 706,768. 


The total labour force increased by 
1,090,202 or almost 26 per cent during the 
decade from 4,195,951 (excluding the 
Armed Services) in the nine provinces in 
1941 to 5,286,153 in the 10 provinces in 
1951. At the same time the total popula- 
tion rose by about 22 per cent. 


Largest percentage increase between 1941 
and 1951 was in the number of persons 
employed in the electricity, gas and water 
industry class, which rose by 36,208 or over 
141 per cent from 25,606 to 61,814. The 
number engaged in finance, insurance and 
real estate increased by 54,315 or nearly 
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61 per cent from 89,680 to 143,995, while 
the number employed in construction rose 
by 130,675 or more than 59 per cent from 
220,221 to 350,896. 

During the decade the number employed 
in transportation, storage and communica- 
tion increased by 186,117 or 51 per cent 
from 266,590 to 402,707, the number 
engaged in forestry and logging by 36,036 
or more than 388 per cent from 93,796 to 
129,832, and the number employed in 
mining, quarrying and oil wells by 10,808 
or close to 12 per cent from 93,040 to 
103,848. 

Between 1941 and 1951 the proportion of 
the total labour force employed in agri- 
culture dropped from close to 26 per cent 
to less than 16 per cent, while the propor- 
tion employed in manufacturing increased 
from 23 per cent to almost 26 per cent. 
The proportion in the service class rose 
from almost 19 per cent to more than 20 
per cent; in trade, from 11 per cent to 
more than 13 per cent; in transportation, 
storage and communication, from more 
than six per cent to close to eight per cent; 
in construction, from more than five per 
cent to almost seven per cent; in finance, 
insurance and real estate, from two per cent 
to nearly three per cent; and in forestry 
and logging, from 2-2 per cent to 2:45 per 
cent. In 1951, employment in mining, 
quarrying and oil wells accounted for about 
two per cent of the total labour force; the 
electricity, gas and water class for a little 
more than one per cent; and fishing and 
trapping for about one per cent. 


Montreal Fire Fighters 
Set up Health Scheme 


The Montreal local of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters (AFL-TLC) 
has established a, health co-operative to 
protect its members in case of illness or 
hospitalization. It is the second incursion 
of the Montreal fire fighters in the field 
of co-operatives. In 1945, they founded a 
savings bank whose assets now total more 
than one million dollars. 


The new health co-operative, founded in 
July under the Co-operative Syndicates Act 
of the Province of Quebec, has been in 
operation since November 1. 


To become a member, a fireman must 
purchase a $1 share and pay a monthly 
contribution of $1.50 for single men. and 
$4.90 for family groups. In the case of a 
family, all children under 18 years of age 
are covered. 

Some 1,000 fire fighters 
joined. 


have already 


Workmen’s Compensation 


For Civil Defence Staffs 


Cost of extending full benefits of the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to Ontario’s civil defence workers is to 
be shared equally by the federal and 
provincial Governments, it was disclosed 
in Ottawa in a joint statement by Hon. 
Paul Martin, federal Minister in charge of 
civil defence, and Hon. G. Arthur Welsh, 
Ontario’s Provincial Secretary. 

Mr. Martin noted that this agreement 
is the first such joint undertaking arising 
from Ottawa’s offer to share costs of 
compensation which the provinces might 
agree to pay to anyone killed or injured 
while serving in Official civil defence 
organizations. 

Mr. Martin said that the Ontario agree- 
ment covers persons training for, as well 
as actually engaged in, civil defence work. 
This is defined as “all measures, other than 
military, carried out under the direction of 
the provincial director of civil defence or 
any local civil defence authority, designed 
or intended to protect and preserve life, 
property and public services against any 
form of enemy attack and to minimize 
damage therefrom, and includes training.” 

It is specified that any person duly 
enrolled and registered with the provincial 
director of civil defence qualifies for com- 
pensation while actually engaged in civil 
defence work. 


Seek Greater Uniformity 
In Apprentice Training 

With a view to bringing about more 
uniformity in apprenticeship standards, the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee, at its November meeting, recom- 
mended that surveys of the machinist, 
carpentry, aircraft fitter mechanics, and 
motor mechanics trades be undertaken by 
the Vocational Training Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour. 

Greater uniformity in apprentice training, 
the Committee agreed, would do much to 
facilitate the exchange of trainees and 
mechanics within industry. 


Anti-Diserimination Law 
In N.Y. ts Reviewed 


A review of the Ives-Quinn Law of the 
state of New York, which bars racial and 
religious discrimination in employment, is 
contained in the October issue of the 
Industrial Bulletin published by the state’s 
Department of Labour. 

The author, Hon. Irving M. Ives, United 
States Senator, was one of the framers of 
the bill which became law in 1945. 

The Ives-Quinn Law, according to Mr. 
Ives, was the first in human history to 
make the flat declaration that: “The oppor- 
tunity to obtain employment without dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, colour 
or national origin is hereby recognized as 
and declared to be a civil right.” 





On the U.S. Labour Scene 


David J. McDonald Named 
New Steelworkers’ Chief 


David J. McDonald, International Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) since its founding, has 
been nominated without opposition to 
succeed the late Philip Murray as President 
of the 1,100,000-member union. 


The nomination assures Mr. McDonald 
of election for a four-year term in the 
union’s referendum February 10. 

Mr. McDonald was born on November 
22, 1902, in Pittsburgh. He began working 
at an early age and rose to the position 
of secretary to Philip Murray when the 
latter was a Vice-President of the United 
Mine Workers of America. He remained 
with Mr. Murray when the steel union 
was formed in 1936. 


Official Recommends End 
To U.S. Price Controls 


Complete suspension within 90 days of 
price controls on all consumer goods, 
including foods and_ excepting only 
petroleum, was suggested recently in a 
confidential memorandum to Economic 
Stabilizer Roger L. Putnam, according to 
Oscar E. Naumann writing in the New 
York Journal of Commerce. All wage con- 
trols should be dropped during this period, 
the document further suggests. 


The memorandum, written by Edward F. 
Phelps, Jr., Assistant Director of Price 
Stabilization, proposes a new principle of 
controls for certain basic materials and 
industrial goods which are directly related 
to the defence effort and to business costs. 
These include most primary steel, some 
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non-ferrous metals, certain types of 
machinery, sulphur and fertilizers, synthetic 
rubber, some hardwoods, crude oil and 
natural gas, surgical instruments and office, 
kitchen and hospital equipment. 


“Controls Not Justified” 


The memorandum suggests that “in the 
case of consumer goods and services, in- 
cluding food, it is substantially evident 
that price controls are not presently pro- 
ducing anti-inflationary results sufficient to 
justify their continuing use.” 

With regard to wage controls, the memo 
states that “a strong mediation service will 
be more apropos than a wage stabilization 
function.” 





AFL Reedy to Settle for 
Taft-Hartley Amendment 


The AFL is now ready to settle for 
amendment rather than repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, George Meany, the 
Federation’s president, said in a radio talk 
recently. 

Conceding that the Republican victory in 
the United States elections had more or 
less halted the drive by organized labour 
for repeal, Mr. Meany said the AFL 
objective now was to obtain amendments 
that would make the Taft-Hartley law 
acceptable to labour. 





U.S. Unemployment Drops 
To New Post-War Low 


Unemployment in the United States 
dropped to a new post-war low in October. 

For the week ending October 11, it was 
estimated that 1-3 million persons were 
out-of-work, compared with 1:4 million the 
previous month and 1-6 million for 
October 1951. This October’s unemployed 
constituted about two per cent of the total 
labour force, one of the lowest percentages 


on record except during the Second World 
War. 


One in Every 12 Persons 
In U.S. Aged Over 65 


About one in every 12 persons in the 
continental United States was 65 years of 
age or over on July 1, 1951, according to 
the Bureau of the Census. Fifty years ago, 


only one in every 25 was 65 years or over. 
In April 1950, when the 17th Census was 
taken, there were 12,269,538 persons in the 
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65-years-and-over category. In April 1940, 
when the 16th Census was taken, there 
were 9,019,314 persons 65 years of age 
and over. 

While the total population increased by 
about 16:5 per cent in the 11-year period 
between April 1940, and July 1951, the 
65-and-over group increased by about 41-5 
per cent, about two-and-a-half times as 
fast. 





Employment Improves 
In Major U.S. Markets 


Most metropolitan labour markets in the 
United States are currently being reclassi- 
fied upwards from areas with moderate 
labour surpluses to areas with a balanced 
labour supply. General improvement in 
employment and in economic conditions is 
given credit for the upgrading. 

According to Maurice Tobin, Secretary 
of Labour, a favourable economic climate 
prevails in most big cities. Taking the 
city of Detroit as an example, Mr. Tobin 
said :— 

“A year ago unemployment in Detroit 
was mounting rapidly as a result of cut- 
backs in materials for the auto industry. 
At that time it became a labour surplus 
area; but now, with unemployment nearing 
post-war lows, there appears to be an 
impending labour shortage in Detroit rather 
than a possibility of any labour surplus.” 


Builders’ Wege Seales Up 
f.3 Per Cent in Quarter 


Wage scales of union workers in the 
building construction industry advanced 
1-3 per cent between July 1, 1952, and 
October 1, 1952, compared with a rise of 
-7 per cent in the corresponding period 
of 1951. 

These figures resulted from a survey by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, United 
States Department of Labour, of seven 
major building trades in 85 cities. About 
one-fifth of the’ 585,000 building trades 
workers in the country were covered in 
the survey. 

The Bureau’s estimate of the average 
hourly wage scale of unionized building 
trades workers on October 1, 1952, was 
$2.60, a rate 31 cents an hour above the 
level of July 3, 1950, and 39 cents above 
that of January 3, 1950. 

The following were the range of rates 
for the main crafts in the building trades 
at October 1, 1952: bricklayers, $2.50 to 
$3.65; carpenters, $2.16 to $3.45; painters, 


$1.65 to $2.83; plasterers, $2.25 to $3.65; 
plumbers, $2.19 to $3.25; and _ building 
labourers, 90 cents to $2.56. 

The spread between the minimums and 
the maximums for each craft largely results 
from the wage differentials existing between 
the north and the south. 





Step Up Enforcement of 


Non-Communist Provision 

Two recent developments indicate an 
increased interest by the National Labour 
Relations Board in the enforcement of the 
provision in the Taft-Hartley Act requiring 
union officials to sign non-Communist 
affidavits. Since passage of the Act five 
vears ago, the Government had previously 
made little effort to prosecute for viola- 
tions of this provision. 

The NLRB has withdrawn its recognition 
for one local union and threatened the same 
penalty for four others and has said it will 
study a statement by the federal Grand 
Jury in New York requesting the removal 
of collective bargaining rights from four 
international unions. 

Both developments follow closely the 
first conviction registered against a union 


officer for filing a false non-Communist 
affidavit. A United States District Court 
recently convicted Anthony Valentino, 
business agent for several unions in Newark. 
N.J., on this charge. 

Three of the unions served by Mr. 
Valentino were locals of the Food and 
Tobacco Workers Union, one of the 11 
unions expelled several years ago by the 
CIO for following the Communist Party 
line. Another was a local of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO). 

The New York Grand Jury requested 
removal of collective bargaining rights 
from the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America; the American 
Communications Association, the Fur and 
Leather Workers Union; and the Distribu- 
tive, Processing and Office Workers Union. 
The first three are former CIO affiliates; 
the fourth, a new composite union of 
several expelled CIO affiliates. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, an officer of 
a labour union must file with the NLRB his 
sworn statement that he is not a member 
of the Communist Party and that he does 
not support any organization that believes 
in the overthrow of the Government by 
unconstitutional methods. 





Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
November 24 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved for leave to introduce Bull 
No. 2, to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act (voluntary 
revocable check-off). 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Fair Employment Practices 
November 24 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairelough (Hamilton 
West) moved for leave to introduce Bill 
No. 4, to promote fair employment prac- 
tices in Canada. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Old Age Pensions 
November 24 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Can the Prime Minister say when 
the former Old Age Pensions Act will be 
repealed so that provinces like Manitoba, 
which are pressing needy pensioners to 


make repayment and which: are still 
making recoveries out of the estates of 
deceased pensioners, can discontinue this 
practice? 

Right Hon. L. S. St. Laurent (Prime 
Minister): The matter of repealing the 
Old Age Pensions Act is one about which 
there is correspondence between this Gov- 
ernment and the provincial governments. 
As that correspondence is being conducted 
on our behalf by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, perhaps the 
parliamentary assistant would be able to 
tell the hon. gentleman just what stage 
it has reached at this time. 

Mr. E. A. McCusker (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): It is the intention 
of the Government to proclaim the repeal 
of the Old Age Pensions Act as soon as 


there is agreement from the provinces 
which co-sponsored this Act that this 


should be done. Not all of the provinces 
have yet agreed on the desirability of 
repeal at this time, but it is hoped that 
agreement will be reached shortly so that 
the necessary proclamation can be made. 
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Civil Service 5-Day Week 


December 1 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Will Winnipeg be included with 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver as a city 
where the year round five-day week will 
be established for certain branches of the 
Civil Service according to the letter from 
the Minister of Finance which was tabled 
in this house on Friday? 


Hon. Stuart S. Garson (Acting Minister 
of Finance): At the present time the 
Treasury Board does not contemplate the 
extension of the five-day week to govern- 
ment employees in Winnipeg. The advice 
received by the officers of the Board’s staff 
from the Civil Service Commission is to 
the effect that the five-day week is not 
sufficiently predominant among _ private 
employers and employees in Winnipeg that 
it is necessary to extend it to the govern- 
ment staffs in that city. 


Printing of Canada Savings Bonds 


December 3 


Mr. Howard Meeker (Waterloo South): 
Is the Acting Minister of Finance aware 
of the fact that job printing work in 
connection with the recent Canada savings 
bond issue was done in the United States? 
Why was this, and can the minister assure 
this house that Canadian printers will be 
given an opportunity to do this work in 
the future? 


December 4 

Hon. Stuart S. Garson (Acting Minister 
of Finance). The answer is as follows: It 
is not true, as the hon. member’s question 
states, that job printing work in connection 
with the recent Canada savings bond issue 
was done in the United States. As part 
of their sales promotion program the pay- 
roll savings organization in Ontario pur- 
chased bulletin blanks from a firm in 
Stamford, Connecticut. These bulletin 
blanks were not printed to order and do 
not constitute job printing. Six thousand 
four hundred and fifty of these blanks were 
purchased at a cost of $206.99. To have 
charged the art work and lithographing 
plates against an order of this size in 
Canada would have cost many times more 
than this figure. 

Approximately $102,000 has been spent 
for printing forms and publicity material 
for the seventh series of Canada savings 
bonds, all of which, with the exception 
of the bulletin blanks, has been spent in 
Canada, so that the cost of these blanks 
represents about 1/500th part of the total 
amount expended. 
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National Advisory Council on Manpower 


December I1 


Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra): I should like to ask the parlia- 
mentary assistant to the Miu£nister of 
Labour if there have been any resigna- 
tions from the National Advisory Council 
on Manpower. If so, what members have 
resigned, and will a statement be made in 
regard thereto? 

Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to thank my hon. friend 
for having given me notice of his question. 
Two resignations have been received by the 
Council, one from one of the two lady 
members representing the women of 
Canada, Mrs. de la Durantaye. She has 
been replaced by Mrs. Flore Jutras, Mont- 
real. The other resignation was received 
from Mr. Rhys M. Sale, President of the 
Ford Motor Company, one of the repre- 
sentatives of employers. I am not aware 
that he has been replaced yet. 


Employment Age Limit 
December 11 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): I 
should like to direct a question to the 
Minister of Defence Production. It arises 
out of an advertisement in the Toronto 
Telegram by Canadian Arsenals Limited, a 
copy of which I have sent to the Minister. 
Will the Minister, in the light of the 
Department of Labour’s request to private 
enterprise to hire people over 45, explain 
why Canadian Arsenals Limited, a crown 
company, is setting an age limit of 35 years 
for new employees? 


Right Hon. C. D. Howe (Minister of 
Defence Production): I must say that 
when J read the advertisement I was as 
shocked as was my hon. friend. I have 
made inquiries. No good reason has been 
advanced for specifying an age limit except 
that the aptitude of people under 35 for 
this particular kind of work seems to be 
better than that of people over that age. 
I have given instructions that employment 
shall be given on the basis of adaptability 
without discrimination as to age. 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


December 15 
Hon. Alphonse Fournier (for the Min- 
ister of Labour) moved the first reading 
of Bill No. 46 (from the Senate), to amend 
the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Organization of White-Collar Workers 
in Canadian Manufacturing Industries 


Almost 10 per cent of white-collar workers in Canadian manufacturing 
industries surveyed by Department of Labour in October, 1951, were 
in collective bargaining units and covered by collective agreements 


The history of labour unions in the 
Canadian manufacturing industries has been 
almost entirely linked with craftsmen and 
plant workers. Only in the past decade 
have significant numbers of office workers 
become organized; unions having jurisdic- 
tion solely over office workers have been 
formed and a number of the unions which 
previously drew their membership from 
among non-office employees are now taking 
white-collar workers into membership. 

Union organization among office workers 
has now reached proportions of some 
significance, as evidenced by the increasing 
number of such workers covered by 
collective agreements. Close to 10 per cent 
of the white-collar workers in the Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries surveyed by 
the Department of Labour in October 1951, 
are included in collective bargaining units 
and covered by agreements. While this 
percentage is small in comparison with the 
almost 50 per cent of plant workers in 
manufacturing found to be under collective 
agreements in the same survey, it repre- 
resents a substantial advance in the last 
decade. 


The slowness of office workers to organize, 
in comparison with plant workers, can be 
attributed to a number of factors, most of 
which are not peculiar to manufacturing 
but apply to industry generally. 

Fifty years ago, office workers generally 
commanded substantially better working 
conditions than production employees. 
Clerical staffs were small and, as a rule, 
closely associated with management, a situ- 
ation which not only contributed to better 
working conditions for the white-collar 
group but made them feel more closely 
identified with management than with 
labour. 


Developments of the past half century, 
however, have changed the conditions of 
office work. As industrial units have 
expanded, office staffs have grown larger 
and many clerical jobs have become routine 
and mechanical in nature. At the same 
time, non-office workers have made rapid 
gains in employment conditions, and many 





This study of office worker unions, pre- 
pared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, applies 
manufacturing 


to the industries of 
Canada. A _ study of organization of 
white-collar workers in other industries 
will be issued and an analysis of their 
collective agreements made at a later 
date, it is hoped. 


of the advantages formerly associated with 
office employees now apply equally to plant 
workers. During the past 10 or 15 years, 
clerical employees have undoubtedly 
become more receptive than previously to 
unionization. 

One obstacle to the unionization of 
white-collar workers is the high proportion 
of women doing office work. Since many 
women regard their employment as 
temporary, they often show little response 
to the long-range goals of unions. A 
survey of manufacturing establishments 
conducted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in the last week of October 1951, 
shows that, whereas only 21 per cent of 
the hourly-rated wage earners were women, 
the proportion of female office workers was 
42 per cent (excluding managerial and 
professional employees). 

The unionization of office workers is still 
at an early stage. It appears, however, 
that the success so far attained will bring 
about increased organizing activity among 
office workers in the future. 


Type of Union Representing Office Workers 
In the annual survey of wages and 
working conditions by the Economics and 
Research Branch, it was found that, as of 
October 1, 1951, 174 of the 6,500 manu- 
facturing establishments surveyed reported 
the existence of collective agreements 
covering office staffs. These agreements 
applied to nearly 14,000 of the 156,000 
office workers included in the survey. 
Most of the office workers under agree- 
ment were organized in bargaining units 
separate from the plant workers’ unit. 
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However, these units were frequently part 
of the same union that represented the 
plant employees. For example, the United 
Automobile Workers represents both plant 
and office workers of the Ford Company 
of Canada at Windsor. But these two 
groups are organized in separate locals and 
the union has signed a separate collective 
agreement for each. 

As shown in Table 1, production worker 
unions in manufacturing have negotiated 
36 agreements, applying to more than 6,000 
office workers. 

Unions made up wholly of office and 
clerical workers, on the other hand, have 
signed 39 agreements, but these apply to 
less than half as many workers. 


Of the office worker unions, the Inter- 
national Union of Office Employees (AFL- 
TLC) has signed the most agreements (83). 
The Office and _ Professional Workers 
Organizing Committee (CCL) had not at 


the time of the survey any contracts in 
the manufacturing industries. Its mem- 
bership is chiefly among clerical employees 
of union offices. The remaining six agree- 
ments in manufacturing negotiated by 
office worker unions were signed by the 
American Newspaper Guild (CIO-CCL). 
These six agreements cover relatively large 
groups of workers. 

Some production worker unions have 
lumped together into a single bargaining 
unit both production and office employees. 
Where such “mixed” bargaining units exist, 
grouping office and non-office personnel, 
plant workers far outnumber office workers. 
The latter comprise small office staffs or 
employees working at such jobs as time 
keepers or equipment clerks in the plants. 
The 1,100 office workers belonging to 
“mixed” bargaining units are scattered 
through 76 establishments, or 44 per cent 
of the total number of establishments in 


TABLE 1.—OFFICE WORKERS UNDER AGREEMENT—BY UNION 


Number of establishments in which office workers are organized and number of office workers in the 
bargaining units 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada—1951 























| Number of 
Number of Office 
Office Workers 
Union Establish- in the 
ments Bargaining 
Units 
OrricE WORKER BARGAINING UNITS— 
Office Worker Unions— 
International Union of Office Employees, AFL—TLC.............. 33 1,668 
American Newspaper Guild, CIO—CCL....05........25...0222...% 6 1, 225 
Total—O fice Worker Unionsieaen! () aint ey bee ok eee 39 2,893 
Production Worker Unions— 
International Association of Machinists, AFL—TLC................ 3 2.354 
International Union of United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, CIO—CCL................... 9 1,540 
United Steel Workers of America, CIO—CCL...................... 5 761 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
GCIO=CC ba 2o; Se eee ne Ooi eee ahe Seer ae eas 2 687 
United Miine Workers of Americas (oUt, 1c scene ae eee. ee 5 180 
International Union of United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers:ot- America, .ClO=-CO a ee ee ieee 2 162 
National Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers Inc., CCCL......... 5 144 
The Outboard Marine Workers?C Gli... oe ee eee 1 13 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, CIO—CCL.. 1 65 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, AFL—TLC......... 1 22 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
AAT LG ey LS 3G eS ae it Se Ae eee erect eee 1 21 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America—In- 
Cependen’s. co. sce: sled sjel dade erected ayers oe a ee ea ee AN rr 1 18 
‘Total—Production Worker Unions... ..215 5 ee ee 36 6, 027 
Himplovyees ‘Associationgss). terse. sera sos soe eet ea eee 23 3, 822 
Mixep PLANT AND OrFfice WORKER BARGAINING UNTTS................0000- 76 le los 
PYRE conte eth s oe Pea ee 174 13,880 
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which white-collar workers are organized; 
but they constitute only eight per cent of 
the total number of office workers covered 
by collective agreements. 


In addition to the unions active in the 
white-collar field, there are a number of 
independent employee associations. Here, 
again, the two categories of employees, 
office and non-office, may or may not 
bargain together. For the most part, these 
employee associations are found in elec- 
trical apparatus and supplies manufacturing 
establishments in the province of Quebec. 


Of the total of 14,000 office workers 
covered by agreement, approximately 45 
per cent are in office units established by 
production worker unions, 25 per cent are 
in units organized by employee associa- 
tions, 20 per cent are under agreements 
made with office worker unions, and less 
than 10 per cent are under mixed bar- 
gaining agreements covering both office 
workers and plant workers. 

Two unions, the United Auto Workers 
(CIO-CCL) and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL-TLC), account 
for more than half of the number of office 
workers covered by production worker 
unions. One local of the UAW represents 
about 1,000 office workers while one local 
of the IAM bargains for approximately 
2,000 office workers. 


Geographical Distribution 


All provinces, except Prince Edward 
Island, have unionized office workers. 
However, almost 90 per cent of the total 
mumber of office workers covered by 
collective agreements are concentrated in 
Ontario and Quebec. The former prov- 
ince accounts for about 60 per cent of 
organized office workers; Quebec, 30 per 
cent; British Columbia, 6 per cent; New- 
foundland, 3 per cent; the remaining prov- 
inces make up the other one per cent. 

So far, the organization work of produc- 
tion worker unions among office employees 
has been almost exclusively in Ontario, this 
province accounting for about 95 per cent 
of the workers covered by this type of 
union. In contrast, approximately 80 per 
cent of the office workers represented by 
employee associations are located in 
Quebec, while 15 per cent are in Ontario. 
Almost half of the office worker unions’ 
coverage is in Ontario, the rest being as 
follows: British Columbia (23 per cent), 
Quebec (14 per cent); Newfoundland (14 
per cent), New Brunswick (3 per cent), 
and Manitoba (1 per cent). 


Industrial Distribution 


Of the total number of office workers 
covered by agreements in the manufactur- 
ing industries, 26 per cent work in the 
transportation equipment industry and 25 
per cent in the electrical apparatus and 
supplies industry (see Table 3). The 
printing, publishing and allied industries 
have 13 per cent of the organized white- 
collar workers; paper products, 12 per 
cent; iron and steel products, 11 per cent; 
and chemical products, four per cent. The 
remaining nine per cent are distributed 
among the following manufacturing indus- 
tries: foods and_ beverages, rubber, 
leather, textiles, clothing, wood, non-ferrous 
metal, non-metallic mineral products, and 
petroleum and coal products. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the total 
number of organized office workers in the 
trasportation equipment industry are in 
two large bargaining units, both in Ontario. 
Office workers at these two establishments 
are represented by the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO-CCL) and the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) 
respectively. One is an automobile manu- 
facturing plant, the other an aircraft plant. 

In the electrical apparatus and supplies 
industry, about 80 per cent of the office 
workers covered by collective agreements 
are represented by large employee associa- 
tions of Quebec firms. Nearly all of the 
remaining 20 per cent are included under 
agreements signed by the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO-CCL) 
and are located at two Ontario plants. 
The office workers of three newspaper 
publishing companies, one in Ontario and 
two in British Columbia, making up 
almost 60 per cent of the total in the 
printing, publishing and allied industries, 
are represented by the American News- 
paper Guild (CIO-CCL). 

Most of the organized office personnel 
in the iron and steel industry are in three 
Ontario plants manufacturing agricultural 
implements; they are represented by the 
United Steel Workers (CIO-CCL). 

The membership of the Office Employees’ 
International Union (AFL-TLC) is con- 
centrated largely in the pulp and paper 
industry, a good proportion of whose office 
personnel is now organized. While only 
12 per cent of all office personnel covered 
by union agreements are employed in the 
pulp and paper industry, there are more 
office worker bargaining units in this 
industry than in any other in the manu- 
facturing group. 
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Salaries of Clerical 


Employees in 


Canadian Manufacturing Industry 


Office workers’ salary gains from October, 1949, to October, 1951, 
were not quite as substantial as production workers’ wage increases 


The typical clerical worker employed in 
Canadian manufacturing enjoyed salary 
gains between October 1949, and October 
1951, but his increases were not quite as 
substantial as those given to production 
workers. 

Based on the reports of more than 7,000 
establishments employing more than 60,000 
in clerical occupations (see table), the 
average increase in office workers’ salaries, 
in comparative terms, was 4:2 per cent 
between 1949 and 1950 and 13-0 per cent 
during the next 12 months. During the 


same periods, wage rates of production 
and maintenance staffs rose 5-9 and 13-4 
per cent.* 

A preliminary examination of wage 
increases for office personnel in the year 
ending October 1952, based on the reports 
of 50 of the largest firms in manufacturing, 





*In some establishments, gains in office 
salaries may have equalled or even exceeded 
the gain in production wages but, despite 
the similarity in trend, the over-all average 
increases have apparenlty not been quite as 
substantial. 


WEEKLY SALARIES OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING, CANADA 


OCTOBER, 


Occupation 


1949, 











Accounting and Bookkeeping Clerk, Male..........................-. 
Accounting and Bookkeeping Clerk, Female..................... 


Bookkeeper, (Males cee cee ate ee, aaa ee 
Bookkeeper, Female... gn. ae teen st os tee 
Junior Bookkeeper, Malone = eos aeee eee ee eee 
Junior Bookkeeper “Hemale. eee ee ee 
Clerk=Typist) Female. 7. see. con cee ae eee 
Gost Clerk, Malejss2 a eee ee 
Gost Clerks Remales oie eee eee 
General Office Clerk, (All Types), Male............ 


General Office Clerk, (All Types), Female................ 


General Office Clerk, Senior, Male............. 
General Office Clerk, Senior, Female 


General Office Clerk, Intermediate, Male...............:. 


General Office Clerk, Intermediate, Female.... 
General Office Clerk, Junior, Male.. 
General Office Clerk, Junior, Female.. 


General Office Clerk, (Not Classified), Male wun. beaoear 
General Office Clerk, (Not Classified), Female.............. 
Office Appliance Operator, (All Types), Female............. 


Calculating Machine Operator, Female......... 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator, Female. . 
Billing Machine Operator, Female.. 

Office Machine Operator, (Other), Female... 
Payroll Clerk Malem soi 2). pee ee eee, ene 
Payroll Clerk, Female 
DOCrRLArY )Hemale tes eer i ae oe cee ee 
Stenoprapher, Memaleqes. a... 1, op ee ae 
Stock Record Clerk, Male 


Telephone Switchboard Operator, Female 
Typist, Female 


1950 AND 1951 

Average Weekly Salary 

1949 1950 1951. 

$ $ $ 
45.11 48 .31 55.65 
et ay Ae 34.51 35.00 
Se Cae 46.62 49.05 53.62 
Meats os, Gah Ah ae 36.95 38 .32 41.58 
RRL Tt Spee tae ee acne cc ee 38.08 46.42 
De OER SN: Se Me, 32.41 35.98 
A gh Ee es EL 29.51 31.07 oeon 
Bet ee se 47.99 48.79 57.60 
SHS. ah 32.43 34.14 40.15 
SOMME & Once ae 44.30 46.99 53.04 
sf Pose 30.36 31.40 Sup lis: 
Eo a endl RL ee 59.91 66.67 
PRE Ss, 52. ee Re ete A Fa 40.33 46.07 
ie ee a eee 45.58 51.19 
¥, | PAR Mr eh Sat, bet 34.24 38.58 
eee aes 29.87 35.39 
ee ee 27.46 31.56 
TNC yc Rate eae MIME eay, D8 46.30 51.64 
his ogee 30.90 OoLLe 
33.06 34.73 38.59 
ee eee oe 30.08 35.84 40.02 
ee oo. 8e 35.41 39.71 
30.64 31.39 34.80 
ee NE pculh en 34.14 37.49 
+ hen enter, eae 43.42 44.78 51.28 
5 A Is a ate ee 32.39 33.02 37.41 
Rats ste 41.80 43.48 48.69 
eater te 33.41 34.37 38.90 
Tae 44.80 45.77 50.22 
Sac gies roi wee 74 31.79 34.93 
S960 ad WORE oe 30 90 Oley 35.69 
Lauper 29.34 30.43 34.91 




















Note:—Any monthly salaries reported were changed to weekly, using 4} weeks per month as a 


conversion factor. 
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indicates that gains in average salaries for 
representative occupations varied, for the 
most part, from 4 to 12 per cent. 

The table shows that, in 1951, of nine 
male occupational classes, all but junior 
clerks and junior bookkeepers averaged 
more than $50 a week. Senior clerks were 
the most highly paid group, averaging 
more than $66 a week. followed by cost 
clerks and accounting clerks, in that order, 
who received, on the average, about $9 and 
$11 less. 

Of 18 female job categories, only secre- 
taries received an average salary exceeding 


$50 a week in 1951. Senior clerks, book- 
keepers, cost clerks and calculating machine 
operators averaged more than $40. Junior 
clerks were at the opposite end of the 
salary scale, averaging $31.56. Billing 
machine operators, typists and stock record 
clerks ranked slightly higher, 
around $35 on the average. 

It is not known to what extent the 
differences in salaries for male and female 
workers in the same occupational classifica- 
tion result from 
performed. 


recelving 


differences in duties 





Working Conditions of Office Workers Improve 
Although White-collar Unions Few—U.S. Survey 


As far as working conditions and fringe 
benefits are concerned, office workers in 
the manufacturing industry in the United 
States are doing as well as, or better than, 
the plant workers although fewer of them 
belong to unions, according to a Bureau 
of National Affairs survey conducted 
recently in Cleveland, Ohio. In most cases, 
office staffs share in benefits won by factory 
personnel through collective bargaining. 

These factors are a possible reason why 
the number of white-collar unions is com- 
paratively small: only 4:8 per cent of the 
companies surveyed had such unions. 

Furthermore, the 1952 annual survey of 
clerical rates recently published by the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., reveals that the floor on 
salaries paid to white-collar workers in that 
city 1s moving up. Clerical salaries as a 
whole have risen over the levels of 
October 1951, in 458 companies in New 
York City employing 71,604 office workers. 
And although the trend is general among 
clerks, typists, office boys, messengers, 
stenographers and secretaries, the highest 
rate of increase has been at the lower 
salary levels. 

The Cleveland survey covers 287 man- 
agements employing 45,289 office workers 
in that city. Of these, 50 manufacturers, 
or 17-1 per cent, reported they required 
less than an 8-hour day of their office 
staffs. A large number reported a work 
day of between seven and 74 hours. 

A total of 250 companies, or 87-1 per 
cent, reported their offices were either 
closed on Saturday or that only some 
employees worked that day. Only 25, or 
8-7 per cent, required their office staffs to 
work the full day. 


While most factory employees are 
docked for lateness, only 29 managements, 
or about 10 per cent, reported that their 
office employees lost pay when late. 

Of the companies interviewed, 68:2 per 
cent declared they had no age limit for 
new office workers. 

Group insurance protection for their office 
staffs was reported by 213 or 74:2 per cent 
of the companies surveyed. Of these, 132 
share expenses with the workers, 73 pay 
the entire cost and 58 companies give 
uniform insurance protection to all workers 
regardless of income or position. Accident 
imsurance is provided by 53 companies who 
pay the full cost and 79 others who provide 
it on a contributory basis. Total cost of 
hospitalization is paid by 52 companies and 
shared with employees by another 53. The 
hospitalization plans of 43 companies cover 
a worker’s dependents automatically. Fifty- 
six companies provide surgical insurance, 
48 of them on a contributory basis. These 
insurance plans are in effect mostly in the 
larger firms. 

Like the plant worker, the office employee 
gets six paid holidays a year, but eligibility 
requirements are lower. In 153 companies, 
or 53-3 per cent of those surveyed, holi- 
day money is paid office workers as soon 
as they are on the payroll. In 164 com- 
panies, leave of absence for indefinite 
periods is granted. 

Most firms where factory workers get 
three weeks vacation after a certain 
number of years reported the same holiday 
plan for office workers. Nineteen com- 
panies said they have no further eligibility 
requirements for two weeks after one year 
of service. 

(Continued on page 98) 


Normal Work Week Analysed 
by Size of Establishment 
in Canadian Manufacturing 


Proportion of workers on five-day week tends to increase with size of 


establishment, analysis shows. 


Only half of reporting establishments 


with fewer than 25 employees are on five-day week but three-quarters 
of those having more than 1,000 workers are following that schedule. 


made recently by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, of the normal work week 
in the manufacturing industries by size of 
establishment shows a tendency for larger 
establishments to have shorter working 
hours. The analysis is based on returns 
submitted by 6,600 plants engaged in 
manufacturing activity, as part of the 
Branch’s annual survey of wages and work- 
ing conditions in Canadian industry. The 
date of the survey was October 1951.* 


An analysis 


Size of Establishment 
(Number of Plant Employees) 


Fewer than 25 
25- 49 
50— 99 
100-199 
200-499 
500-999 

1,000 and more 


@ 01.6, 6 6 ae ‘© 0s 6 6 
@e) e 6) le eee: 6184 ee 
Gt (ONO) Oh Dede OO 
a: fo) \atvs\ (6) ‘a! (0) 0) 8 08 


The table on page 41 gives details on 
the length of the work week in establish- 
ments in each of these size groups. 
Examination of this table reveals con- 
siderable variations as between the 
different size categories. Of particular 
interest are the figures for the five-day 
week and the 40-hour week. 

In studying the data in the table, it 
should be borne in mind that the unit 





*Further information on the normal work 
week derived from this survey has been 
published in the Lasour GazeTTE for June 
(p. 708), September (p. 1191), and October 
(pesos 
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The analysis also indicates that in the 
manufacturing industries the proportion of 
workers on the five-day week tends to 
increase with the size of the establishment. 

The establishments making returns in the 
annual survey consist largely of those 
employing 15 or more persons. For pur- 
poses of the present study, the 6,600 plants 
were distributed among seven size groups. 
The proportion of establishments and of 
plant workers in each of these size groups 
is as follows:— 


Per Cent of Total Per Cent of Total 


Establishments Plant Employees 
32°2 3°6 
2273 6:6 
201 12-0 
12-7 14-9 
8:4 oie 
2-9 16-9 
1-4 24-5 
100-0 100-0 





being dealt with is “establishment” as 
distinguished from “firm”. Some firms 
comprise a number of establishments and 
the work-week policy in these may be 
determined at the company level rather 
than by the units themselves. About one- 
fourth of the establishments upon which 
this study is based are branch plants of 
firms submitting at least two separate 
returns to the survey. The proportions 
shown, therefore, may be influenced by 
this factor; in effect, it might tend to 
magnify the proportions of the smaller 
sized establishments operating on a five- 
day, or a 40-hour, week. 
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Five-Day Week 

The proportion of establishments having 
the five-day week increases with each 
successive size group, with one notable 
exception :— 


Per Cent of Estab- 


lishments on 


Size of Establishment 
(Number of Plant 


Employees) Five-day Week 
Fewer than 25 49-6 

25— 49 58:1 

50— 99 64:6 

100-199 69-0 

200-499 (24 

500-999 64-6 
1,000 and more 74-4 


It will be noted that only half the estab- 
lishments with fewer than 25 employees 
are on a five-day week but that the propor- 
tion rises to three-quarters in the case of 
establishments having 1,000 or more 
workers. 

On the other hand, a comparatively low 
proportion of the establishments in the 
size group 500 to 999 employees are on the 
five-day week. Examination of the estab- 
hshments in this size group reveals that 


it contains a high proportion of firms in 
the pulp and paper industry in which the 
48-hour week is prevalent. This fact tends 
to modify the trend otherwise found that 
the five-day week is more common in larger 
than in smaller establishments. 


Forty-Hour Week 

The analysis shows that the 40-hour week 
is shightly more common in establishments 
with fewer than 25 employees than it is 
in establishments with 25 to 100 workers. 
On the other hand, an appreciably larger 
proportion of the establishments with 500 
or more workers are on the 40-hour week 
and a still larger proportion are in the 
eategory with 1,000 and more employees. 


Per Cent of Estab- 
lishments on 


Size of Establishment 
(Number of Plant 


Employees) 40-hour Week 
Fewer than 25 28-1 

25— 49 2165 

50— 99 24-4 

100-199 28-4 

200-499 30:5 

500-999 ar-U 
1,000 and more 46-8 


PERCENTAGE OF ESTABLISHMENTS ON 5-DAY AND 40-HOUR WEEK 
GROUPED BY SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1951 














5-DAY WEEK 40-HOUR WEEK 

Per Cent Per Cent 
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It will be noted that a much _ higher 
proportion of manufacturing establishments 
have the five-day week than the 40-hour 
week. In a general way, the trends in the 
figures for the five-day week and the 40- 


hour week resemble one another, in that 
both reveal a greater incidence among the 
larger establishments. The trends are not 
closely similar, however. 


10th Federal-Provincial Conference 
on Farm Labour Held in Ottawa 


Delegates report movements of farm workers again successfully carried 


out in 1952, farmers generally satisfied with workers they received. 


Federal Government willing to continue joint farm labour program in 
1953 if provinces so wish, Deputy Minister Arthur MacNamara indicates 


Movements of workers under the farm 
labour program were again successfully 
carried out in 1952. Delegates to the 10th 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour conference 
at Ottawa, December 3-5, reported that 
farmers generally were satisfied with the 
workers they received. 

The quality of immigrant farm workers 
was higher than in previous years but 
trouble was again experienced through 
failure of a number to carry out their 
undertaking to remain on the farm for 
the required 12-month period. 

Willingness on the part of the federal 
Government to continue the joint farm 
labour program for another year if the 
provinces so desire was indicated by Dr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Munister of 
Labour. Most of the delegates were of 
the opinion that their governments would 
enter into agreements for 1953 should the 
plan be continued. 

The three-day conference was attended 
by directors of farm labour and other 
officials from all provinces except New- 
foundland. W. W. Dawson, Director, 
Special Services Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, presided. 

Also in attendance were officials of the 
National Employment Service, the federal 
Departments of Agriculture, Citizenship and 
Immigration, and Labour; and representa- 
tives of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture, the United Kingdom High Com- 
missioner’s office, the Netherlands Embassy, 
and the United States Employment 
Service. — 

Main items on the agenda were: reports 
of provincial directors of farm labour and 
regional employment officers on the past 


year’s activities, regional changes in farm- 
ing methods and their relation to labour 
requirements, manpower outlook for 1953, 
farm labour program for 1953, and immi- 
gration program. 


Address of Dr. Arthur MacNamara 

Welcoming the official representatives, 
Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Munister 
of Labour, said the federal-provincial farm 
labour program has a history of which all 
can be proud. It has brought into the 
picture, he said, the Department of Labour 
and the National Employment Service; but 
if it had not been for the co-operation of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
eration and the Department of Agriculture, 
it would not have been possible to carry 
out the program. 

The Deputy Minister said he did not 
know of anything in his field that has 
worked better for the farmers. In 1952, 
the wheat crop was the biggest ever 
harvested in Western Canada and _ he 
doubted if there had been fifty complaints 
of farmers being short of labour. 

If it is the wish of the provinces that 
the farm labour program be continued for 
another year, and if they so recommend, 
the federal Government, he was sure, would 
be willing to enter into agreements with the 
provinces for 1953. 


Provincial Directors’ Reports 

Prince Edward Island—Labour require- 
ments in the province, it was reported, were 
lower in 1952 than in previous years. 
Fewer workers were needed for pulpwood 
operations and so more labour was obtain- 
able locally. 
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The first seasonal movement consisted of 
27 men to assist with the hay crop. The 
men were very satisfactory and many 
remained throughout the summer and fall. 
Potato harvesting requirements were lower 
than in former years, because of fine 
weather and the use of more mechanical 
pickers; only 504 vacancies were filled, 280 
of which were brought into the province. 

Immigrant farm workers generally had 
proved satisfactory. Under the assisted 
passage plan, 36 German nationals were 
placed in .the province. An _ additional 
number was placed through the Depart- 
ment of Immigration. Some of these 
immigrants did not have previous farm 
experience but were willing to work and 
anxious to learn all they could. At least 
eight single men and two families from 
The Netherlands were placed during the 
vear; all gave excellent service. 

Two factors present difficulty in the 
placement of workers on the farm, it was 
explained. One is the lack of living 
accommodation for a married man with a 
family and the other is that additional help 
is required for only six or seven months 
of the year. Many farmers cannot afford 
to pay for additional help during the 
winter months; the livestock population is 
small and many farmers are able to carry 
on alone. 


Nova Scotia—There was a brisk demand 
in the province for farm labour early in 
the spring and requirements could not be 
satisfied locally. Under the assisted passage 
plan, a group of workers arrived from West 
Germany and most of them proved satis- 
factory. A few had little or no farming 
experience but they seemed anxious to 
learn and to repay their passage money 
as soon as possible. They did not arrive 
as soon as required, however, and the 
delay caused some inconvenience and 
resulted in a number of cancellations by 
farmers who had requested help. Of the 
36 workers in the group, 25 have remained 
with their original employers and six have 
been placed with other employers; the 
others left the province. 

Immigration of farm workers from The 
Netherlands was greater than in the 
previous year. About 89 families, compris- 
ing 371 persons, and 80 single workers were 
placed on Nova Scotia farms during the 
year. Loans were granted to a number 
of immigrants to enable them to purchase 
their own farms. 

Demands for apple pickers were light 
because of the small crop and most of 
the labour was obtained locally. 

Three interprovincial movements of farm 
labour took place. These consisted of 240 
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potato pickers and 25 haymakers to Prince 
Edward Island and 146 haymakers to 
Ontario. 


New Brunswick—Competition for farm 
labour in the province was lessened through 
the reduction of woods operations. This 
condition was partly offset, however, by a 
demand for labour in construction work. 
Spring seeding was delayed by wet weather, 
which development resulted in a demand 
for late labour. There was a shortage of 
labour for haymaking and a lot of hay 
was left uncut because the cost of 
harvesting was out of line with prices. No 
difficulty was experienced in harvesting the 
grain and potato crops. Approximately 900 
students were employed on a daily basis 
for bean picking. 

Immigrant workers placed on farms 
totalled 125 married men with families and 
92 single men. 

In response to a request from the state 
of Maine, a substantial number of workers 
was sent across the border to assist in 
harvesting the potato crop. 

Quebec—The farm labour situation was 
less acute in 1952 because of a more normal 
distribution of manpower and _ greater 
mechanization, it was reported. 


Principal farm labour movements con- 
sisted of Italian immigrants, sugar blockers, 
between 40 and 50 tobacco curers from the 
state of Maine, sugar beet harvesters, 
harvesters to the Prairie region, and potato 
pickers to the state of Maine. 

During the year 345 Italian immigrants 
were placed on farms in Quebec. Farmers, 
on the whole, were satisfied with their 
services; some complained of “instability”’. 


Sugar beet growers were supplied with 
703 workers for thinning and rooting-out 
operations and 227 pullers. Because of the 
increasing use of mechanical pullers, fewer 
workers were required for this operation. 

This year 66 boys and girls were sent 
to Ontario to assist with the fruit and 
vegetable crops; their services were reported 
to be satisfactory. These young workers, 
it seems, are glad to have the opportunity 
of increasing their knowledge of English 
and at the same time widening their 
experience. 


Recruitment of workers for the Prairies 
is becoming increasingly difficult, it was 
stated, because of the need for a knowl- 
edge of mechanics. This year 604 were 
sent. ; 


A new movement of workers took place 
during the year with the movement of 125 
potato pickers to the state of New York. 
Satisfaction with the selection and co- 
operation was expressed by the United 


States authorities. A large movement of 
potato pickers to the state of Maine was 
again successfully carried out. 


Ontario—Farmers in the province had 
experienced a longer-than-usual season for 
field work, it was reported. Spring seeding 
went forward without a serious shortage 
of labour because of the favourable weather 
and a lull in industrial and_ building 
activity. Mechanization and good weather 
contributed to an early harvest. 

The demand for transient tobacco 
harvesters was reduced because of a sharp 
decline in acreage, good weather and more 
local help. A hostel in Simcoe, Ont., 
releved congestion among the thousands 
of workers who moved into the tobacco 
growing area. Curers brought in from the 
United States numbered 1,517, an increase 
of 54 over 1951. 

A total of 20 farm labour camps 
supplied 706 boys and girls to 144 fruit 
erowers in the province. In 1951, 24 camps 


supplied 1,183 young workers to 217 
growers. Because of high cost of operation 
and the increasing availability of local 


labour, the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committee has recommended that the camp 
program be discontinued. 

It was reported that, since 1949, about 
1,300 Dutch immigrants have purchased 
farms in Ontario and many more are look- 
ing for properties. ‘These families have 
increased the farm labour force. However, 
rapid industrial expansion is having a very 
direct effect on the labour problem. ‘The 
proportion of the total population living 
on farms is declining steadily and in 1951 
was only 14:7 per cent. Farmers, it was 
reported, are finding it difficult to compete 
with the construction industry, where wages 
are higher. 

Farmers are showing an active interest 
in Workmen’s Compensation. Already some 
600 are covered and there has been a sharp 
increase in applications. 

Farm placements in Ontario in 1952 were 
fewer than in 1951. <A total of 1,066 
German farm workers were brought into 
the province under the assisted passage 
plan. Another 331 single DP workers were 
enlisted at Ajax, Quebec and Sudbury. 
Some difficulty was experienced in keeping 
these immigrants in farm work because of 
the large number with special skills who 
were anxious to find work in their own 
trades. It was reported that of the whole 
group, 159 left farm work. Immigrant 
couples were easier to place than immi- 
grant families as the latter often found 
existing accommodation inadequate. Alto- 
gether, there were 1,461 immigrant place- 
ments as compared with 2,091 in 1951. 


Sugar beet thinning operations required 
fewer workers than usual because of the 
dry weather and 140 Italian’ workers 
borrowed from Quebec were found to be 
sufficient to satisfy the demand. 

In the movement of workers to Ontario 
for harvesting, it was reported that Mani- 
toba and Alberta supplied 174, the Mari- 
times and Newfoundland 349. There were 
1,730 Ontario workers sent to the Prairies 
for harvesting by the National Employ- 
ment Service, compared with 1,551 in 1951. 

Manitoba—Unusually favourable weather 
in Manitoba rendered seeding conditions 
ideal, made possible the recovery of nearly 
all grain which had been left out during 
the winter and contributed to an all-time 
record crop. 

The general labour situation was normal 
during the early spring. The number of 
placements was below that of 1951. How- 
ever, the crop was harvested quickly and 
efficiently due to greater mechanization and 
the ideal weather conditions. 

The 269 workers recruited from Eastern 
Canada for the wheat harvest were of high 
ability and behaviour, the farmers reported. 

Manitoba sent only between 40 and 50 
workers to Ontario as the appeal did not 
meet with much response. 

Some 35 Dutch and German immigrants 
were placed on farms. These were very 
satisfactory and it was hoped they would 
continue in agricultural employment. 

Wages showed a tendency to rise and 
experienced men were offered as high as 
$120 per month and board, it was reported. 

Because harvest activities in Manitoba 
eoincided with those of North Dakota, 
there was no movement of combines across 
the border. 


Saskatchewan—In 1952 the 112,000 
farmers in the province harvested the 
record total of 700 million bushels of 
grain, the largest crop in 60 years. 
Another 111 million bushels left over from 
the 1951 crop raised the year’s total to 
811 million bushels. 

Mechanization reduced the seasonal 
demand for farm labour. At no time 
during the harvesting period was there an 
acute shortage of harvest labour in any of 
the nine National Employment Service 
zones. 

Some 300 German workers were brought 
into Saskatchewan and placed on farms. 
A total of 100 beet workers from the Indian 
population went to Montana for the sugar 
beet crop there. Only 43 Saskatchewan 
workers were recruited for the British 
Columbia berry harvest. 

Altogether, there were 4,481 placements 
through NES offices. Of these, 1,188 were 
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from Ontario and Quebec, 1,074 from 
Winnipeg, and 3,293 were local workers. 
Another 545 workers entered the province 
from the United States with custom 
combine crews, making a total of 5,026 
placements. 

It was estimated that some 4,000 farm 
workers entered the province on their own 
and found employment without reporting 
to NES offices. 


Alberta—Supply and demand for farm 
workers were well balanced throughout the 
peak seasons of seeding and _ harvesting. 
Although labour demand was fairly brisk 
in the spring, local workers filled most 
vacancies. 

At. harvest time, the sharp demand was 
again met by local supply, supplemented 
by the east-west movement. Eastern 
workers became available as Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan finished their harvesting. 

During the year, there was a large move- 
ment of immigrants to Alberta for sugar 
beet work. This group played a large 
part in cultivating and harvesting the 
largest beet crop in the history of the 
province. 

A trend was reported towards a lower 
demand for farm workers over the years 
because of increased mechanization of 
farm work. Some difficulty was experi- 
enced in keeping immigrants on the farms. 


British Columbia—A mild winter and an 
early spring contributed to better than 
average crops. Labour requirements in 
fruit, potatoes, hops and grain were met 
without difficulty until the end of May. 

In anticipation of a strong demand for 
help with the berry crop, orders were 
placed for the movement of 500 women 
from the Prairies. However, the 92-day 
logging and sawmill strike which began in 
June released some 2,500 workers, suff- 
cient to meet all demands. The prairie 
orders were cancelled after only 92 women 
had arrived. 

Hutterites from South Alberta recruited 
to help with the soft fruit, hop, apple and 
potato crops were highly regarded by the 
growers. 

There is a growing awareness, it was 
stated, that emergency situations in British 
Columbia must be met by local volunteers, 
especially where perishable crops are to be 
harvested. Boards of Trade and _ school 
boards were co-operating admirably in 
supplying local workers. 

Industrial employment has - seriously 
depleted the supply of competent per- 
manent workers for agriculture but the 
situation in crying and mixed farming 
is less ‘ritical than it. was. Good’ ranch 
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hands were scarce. Sheepherding had been 
gravely reduced as a result of lack of 
herders. As in other provinces, immigrants 
had not shown a desire to remain at farm 
work. 

Farm placements were slightly higher 
than in 1951, and no complaints of lost 
crops due to lack of help were received. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 

Speaking for the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture was R. A. Stewart, a director 
of the Federation. The _ Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour conference, he 
said, helps facilitate the movement of farm 
labour from one part of Canada to another. 

In 1953, he anticipated that the pattern 
would be much the same “but, of course, 
it will be largely influenced by weather and 
crop conditions”. Farmers, he thought, 
will be more particular as to the type of 
help they get. At the present time, he 
said, there is a great deal of confusion 
in the minds of the farmers in regard to 
planning for the coming year. Under 
present conditions of surplus supplies and 
restricted markets, many farmers. will 
curtail production and carry out opera- 
tions with the minimum of hired help. 
Farmers must cut down expenses and there 
will be an effort on the part of more and 
more farmers to work together during peak 
periods. 

Mr. Stewart spoke of the desirability of 
extending social benefits to agricultural 
workers. Coverage under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, he said, would have 
the effect of holding workers on the farm. 


Manpower Situation 

W. Dymond, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, presented 
an analysis of the current manpower situa- 
tion and indicated some of the economic 
variables affecting the outlook for 1953. 

High levels of industrial employment can 
be expected in 1953, he stated. 

The general level of employment began 
to rise in mid-summer, Mr. Dymond stated, 
first because of seasonal activity in agri- 
culture and construction and also because 
of renewed activity in the consumer goods 
and associated industries. The employ- 
ment picture is better than last year and 
this is expected to be carried over into 
at least the greater part of 1953. 

Unlike last year, this winter season is 
beginning with employment trends generally 
showing more strength. Seasonal unem- 
ployment will probably not reach as high 
levels during the winter of 1952-53 as it 
did a year ago, he predicted. 


The one soft spot in the manpower 
outlook, he said, is in the logging industry 
where, because of a reduction in demand 
for pulps and the existence of substantial 
inventories, a reduction of employment is 
expected this winter. 


A major factor contributing to high 
employment levels in the coming year is 
the increase in consumer’ expenditures, 
which lagged until July and August. In 
September, retail sales were more than six 
per cent above the comparable 1951 figure 
and during October, department store sales 
were 20 per cent higher than a year ago. 
As inventories are at a lower level than 
last year, increased expenditures will likely 
be followed more closely by increased 
production and employment, he said. 


The probable level of construction 
employment next year, he continued, will 
depend upon future investment activities. 
A considerable volume of construction work 
is already assured as many large projects 
begun in 1952 will not be completed until 
late in 1953, or sometime in 1954. In addi- 
tion, there are indications of increased 
investment activity in the service and 
distributive sectors of the economy. Also, 
the recently-announced intention of the 
federal Government to apply deferred 
depreciation regulations only on property 
acquired up to December 1952, will prob- 
ably stimulate some increased investment 
activity next year in the fields concerned. 


Defence expenditures will again be at 
high levels in 1953, with the emphasis 
swinging from non-durable items, and will 
act as a supporting influence on the 
economy. 

With the expectation that there will be 
numerous job opportunities next year, Mr. 
Dymond concluded, the movement of 
workers from rural to urban areas is lkely 
to continue. 

W. Kk. Rutherford, Director of Employ- 
ment Service, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, said he concurred with Mr. 
Dymond’s observations. He thought that 
the outlook for the next six months 1s 
much the same as in 1952, with the possi- 
bility of it being better from an employ- 
ment point of view. The outlook is for a 
continuing high level of employment. 

While logging operations will definitely 
decline, there are many favourable aspects 
to the situation, he said. Residential 
housing construction, for instance, will 
undoubtedly improve in the coming year. 
There will be the usual demands by various 
groups for panaceas. The farm implement. 
workers are exercised over their situation; 
they want continuing employment in the 


industry. The backlog of farm machinery 
has been largely met and the industry is 
in a somewhat similar situation to that of 
the automobile industry, where the backlog 
has also been met. 


The overall picture as compared with 
that of a year ago is that we have fewer 
unptaced applicants, he concluded. 


Intra- and Interprovincial Movements 

Wilham MacGillivray, Director, Agricul- 
tural Development and Extension Service, 
reported that British Columbia, after much 
thought, has decided to discontinue farm 
labour camps. Conditions in the fruit and 
vegetable producing areas, he said, have 
changed to the point where the demand 
is not sufficient to warrant their estab- 
hshment. There is no doubt that the 
camps have served a useful purpose and 
the growers have appreciated the assistance 
they have been to them. 


International Movements 


Dave Fessenden, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Washington, who brought greet- 
ings from the United States, said the 
Canadian situation closely paralleled that 
of the United States. Through co-opera- 
tion under the Farm Labour Program, New 
England growers had a successful season. 
He expressed gratification that Canada was 
able to recruit so promptly on such short 
notice. The season was favourable but 
perhaps not as much so as in Canada; there 
was no concern over surpluses. Agricul- 
tural placement figures were up in spite 
of bad weather conditions. 

It is impossible to forecast what the 
demands for non-seasonable workers will 
be until the impact of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Immigration Act is known, 
he said. 


Farm Labour Requirements 

It was estimated that approximately 3,500 
immigrant farm workers would be required 
in 1953. The delegates could give only 
tentative estimates of their requirements 
but generally they will require about the 
same number as had been received in 1952. 


On the subject of regional changes in 
farming methods and their relation to 
labour requirements, M. C. Crosbie of the 
National Employment Service reported 
that between the census years 1941 and 


-1951 the number of farms in Canada had 


decreased by about 58,000 and the total 
farm population by 250,000. However, 
there was an increase in improved land 
of some five million acres and the increase 
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in field crops was about six million bushels. 
It was concluded that there was an increase 
in the land worked with the men avail- 
able. This increase was due, among other 
things, to the greater use of farm machinery. 
Sales of farm tractors doubled in 1947, 
with steady increases in 1948 and 1949, and 
another large increase in sales of heavy 
tractors in 1951. 

In Mr. Crosbie’s opinion, Canadian agri- 
culture was not yet near the saturation 
point in mechanization. At the same time, 
some delegates expressed a doubt whether 
farm machinery actually did result in the 
hiring of less labour on small farms. 

It was noted that Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion was helping to improve employment 
conditions on farms. 

Dr. W. F. Darke, Agricultural Adviser to 
the United Kingdom High Commissioner, 
reported that the labour situation in Great 
Britain is still acute in view of the renewed 
food production effort. He estimated the 
total number of agricultural workers in the 
United Kingdom at 663,300. 


Immigration 

J. A. Paul of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration told the delegates 
that Germany and other North European 
countries where farming conditions are 
similar to those in Canada will be looked 
upon as the main source of farm immi- 
grants in 1953. 

However, he said, in some of these 
countries Canadian immigration offices must 
wait for nationals to apply. The DP phase 
of immigration is over and it is now a 
matter of persons of one country being 
fitted into the society of another. 

The delegates agreed that immigrant 
labour placed on farms in 1952 was gener- 
ally satisfactory. They emphasized the 
importance of proper selection and of 
having immigrant workers arrive in time 
for farm operations. 

It was felt that quoting only the wage 
rate to prospective immigrants did not 
present a true picture and that a cash 
value should be placed on board. They 
might be shown the difference between 
working and living in the city and working 
on the farm, where living is provided. 

The delegates felt there should be more 
co-operation among the different public and 
private agencies at the provincial level so 
that duplication of orders for immigrant 
help by farmers might be avoided. 


Federal-Provincial Agreements 

The general feeling was that most of the 
provinces were in favour of continuing the 
program next year and of entering into 
agreements for 1953. 
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Those Present 

Provincial officials who attended the 
Conference were S. D. Peacock, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Prince Edward Island; 
S. E. Lewis, Director of Farm Labour, 
Department of Agriculture and Marketing, 
Nova Scotia; E. M. Taylor, Chairman, 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Com- 
mittee, New Brunswick; A. J. Rioux, 
Director, Farm Labour Supply Bureau, 
Department of Agriculture, Quebec; J. A. 


Carroll, Assistant Deputy Miu£nister of 
Agriculture, Ontario; A. J. McTaggart, 
Director, Ontario Farm Service Force, 


Department of Agriculture, Ontario; H. R. 
Richardson, Director, Farm Help Service, 
Department of Agriculture and Immigra- 
tion, Manitoba; L. J. Hutchison, Director 
of Agricultural Representatives, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Saskatchewan; F. H. 
Newcombe, Director of Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Alberta; and W. MacGillivray, Director, 
Agricultural Development and Extension 
Service, Department of Agriculture, British 
Columbia. 


National Employment Service officials 
included W. K. Rutherford, Director of 
Employment Service, Ottawa; W. Duncan, 
Chief, Employment Specialists, Ottawa; 
M. C. Crosbie, Employment Adviser, 
Primary Industries, Ottawa; D. W. Hay, 
Employment Adviser, Atlantic Region, 
Moncton, N.B.; A. Ouimet, Employment 
Adviser, Quebec Region, Montreal; W. 
Davison, Employment Adviser, Ontario 
Region, Toronto; H. D. Hurdon, Employ- 
ment Adviser, Prairie Region, Winnipeg, 


Man.; F. C. Hitchcock, Employment 
Adviser, Regina, Sask.; and W. UL. 
Forrester, Supervisor of General Place- 


ments, Pacific Region, Vancouver, B.C. 

Departments of the federal Government 
were represented by J. F. Booth, F. R. 
Armstrong and J. Dawson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; J. A. Paul and R. M. 
Winter of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration; and J. L. Forsyth, R. S. 
Ellis and P. Stuchan of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 

Others in attendance were: R. A. 
Stewart, Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture; W. F. Darke, Agricultural Adviser 
to the United Kingdom High Commis- 
sioner; A. S. Tuinman, Agricultural Attaché, 
Royal Netherlands Embassy; F. B. Kirk- 
wood, Canadian National Railways; D. W. 
Fessenden, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Washington, D.C., and A. F. Gillespie, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Boston, 
Mass. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada‘ 
During the Third Quarter of 1952 


Industrial fatalities during the third quarter of 1952 numbered 363, 
a decrease of three from 366 recorded during the previous quarter 


There were 363+ industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1952, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
a decrease of three fatalities from the 
previous quarter, in which 366 were 
recorded, including 25 in a supplementary 
list. 

As in previous quarterly articles, Table 
H-1 contains information as to the number 
of industrial fatalities classified by main 
classes of industries and causes. The 
present table is compiled in accordance 
with the new clause classification adopted 
January 1, 1952. This new classification 
has been drawn up in consultation with the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards and will be used in the preparation 
of statistics to be derived from the federal- 
provincial accident statistics program which 
will deal with non-fatal as well as fatal 
accidents. As used in the present article, 
the new classification contains only the 
major groups of causes. 

During the quarter under review, six 
accidents resulted in the deaths of three 
or more persons in each case. On July 38, 
a fishing vessel, the Daisy B, disappeared 
off the coast of British Columbia with 
seven men aboard. At Glace Bay, NS., 
seven miners were killed in a underground 
explosion July 9. Seven employees of the 
Manitoba Government lost their lives in 
a plane crash at Berens River, Man., on 
July 21. <A railway accident at Seven 
Islands, P.Q., on September 12 resulted in 
the deaths of two construction workers and 
two employees of a mining company. ‘The 
four men were in a railway caboose struck 
by a flat car rammed into it by a runaway 
diesel locomotive. On September 15, three 
tobacco workers were killed when the car 
in which they were travelling was in colli- 
sion with a truck near Langton, Ont. At 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

+The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the third quarter of 1952 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and _ statistics are 
amended accordingly. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation ‘Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial accidents may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because of 
lack of information given in press reports. 


paper reports are 


the time of the accident the three men 
were being driven back to the farm where 
they were regularly employed after spend- 
ing the day working at a neighbouring 
farm. On September 25, at Port Arthur, 
Ont., four men lost their lives as the result 
of a dust explosion at the grain elevator 
where they were working. 

Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 75, was recorded in 
the construction industry. Of these 43 
were in miscellaneous construction, 20 in 
buildings and structures and 12 in highway 
and bridge construction. In the previous 
three months there were 55 fatalities listed 
in this industry, including 24 in miscel- 
laneous construction and 18 in buildings 
and structures. 

There were 54 industrial deaths in manu- 
facturing during the third quarter of 1952, 
of which 14 occurred in the wood products 
group and eight in the paper products 
industry. During the preceding three 
months there were 68 fatalities recorded in 
manufacturing, including 16 in each of the 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Meeting of Experts Proposes 
Measures to Raise Productivity 


Sixteen experts of 13 different nationalities, after intensive 10-day 
study make specific proposals for increasing productivity within the 
factory. George V. Haythorne of Department of Labour was chairman 


Sixteen experts of 13 different nationali- 
ties have concluded ap intensive ten-day 
study of methods of increasing productivity 
in the world’s manufacturing industries. 
The chairman was George V. Haythorne, 
Director, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. 

The meeting was convened by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization as part of the ILO’s 
continuing program of activities aimed 
raising living standards by increasing the 
production of goods and services. 

The experts’ conclusions were embodied 
in a report which will be considered by 
the Governing Body at its next session in 
February. They recommended that the 
report should be widely publicized but 
agreed that it should remain confidential 
until the Governing Body had examined it. 

The agenda of the meeting called upon 
the experts (1) to consider practical 
methods of increasing productivity in 
manufacturing, with particular reference to 
the human factors and to the organiza- 
tional and technical factors involved, and 
(2) to advise the ILO on its future program 
relating to productivity. 

The meeting arrived at a number of 
general conclusions, and also reached 
agreement on a series of specific proposals 
aimed at increasing productivity within the 
factory. 

The session was attended by representa- 
tives of the Government, employer and 
worker members of the Governing Body, 
and by representatives of various inter- 
governmental and international non-govern- 
mental organizations. The experts attend- 
ing were drawn from employer, worker and 
independent circles. 

Summing up their views on the general 
aspects of the problem of raising produc- 
tivity, the experts agreed that it was of 
the utmost importance, if higher produc- 
tivity was in fact to lead to higher living 
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standards, that its benefits should be 
equitably distributed among capital, labour 
and consumers. It was equally important 
that the demand for goods and services 
should be maintained at a sufficiently high 
level and that adequate measures should be 
taken to prevent higher productivity from 
leading to unemployment. Failure to 
distribute widely the benefits of increased 
productivity and to maintain demand and 
employment would mean that the condi- 
tions for continuing increases in produc- 
tivity would not exist. 

The achievement of higher productivity, 
it was agreed, called for action on the part 
of governments, employers and workers. 
Governments had responsibility for creating 
conditions favourable to higher produc- 
tivity by promoting a balanced program 
of economic development and by adopting 
appropriate economic and social policies in 
such matters as foreign trade, capital 
formation, monopolistic practices, and the 
supply of raw materials. 

Higher productivity called for concerted 
efforts on the part of members of all groups 
engaged directly or indirectly in produc- 
tion. Such efforts might require in some 
cases far-reaching changes in the attitudes 
of all concerned. 

Full co-operation on the part of all 
eroups could be expected only in a society 
which accepted principles of social justice 
and in which it was recognized that the 
fundamental purpose of industry was to 
serve the needs of society as a whole. 

Among their other conclusions, the 
experts expressed the view that the share 
of workers in the benefits of higher pro- 
ductivity might take the form in part of 
higher wages, in part of lower prices for 
the goods produced, and in part of better 
working conditions, including shorter hours, 
social services, and improved housing. 


Improvements in equipment and _ tech- 
niques might make it necessary for some 
workers to change their jobs. Measures to 
increase productivity should therefore be 
accompanied by measures to protect the 
interests of any workers who might lose 
their jobs or be threatened with the loss 
of jobs. 

There was an urgent need for further 
experiment, investigation and research into 
the influence of the various factors affect- 
ing productivity. 

The experts 
general and 
question of 
plant level. 

They agreed that primary responsibility 
for action in the individual undertaking 
rested with management. They were also 
in agreement, however, that no effort to 


reached a number of 
specific conclusions on the 
raising productivity at the 


increase productivity could succeed with- 
out good relations between management 
and the workers concerned. 


Increased productivity in the undertaking 
called for action in three main fields: the 
organization and control of production, 
personnel policy, and plant and equipment. 
In each of these fields, the experts made 


a number of detailed practical recom- 
mendations. 


The experts suggested that the ILO’s 
work in the field of productivity should 
have three main objectives: (1) to promote 
wider understanding of the subject; 
(2) to ensure that increased productivity 
led rapidly to improvements in economic 
and social welfare and (3) to provide 
technical assistance and advice on the 
raising of productivity. 





ILO Names Two Canadians to High Positions 


Douglas M. Young 


Douglas M. Young, Personnel Director 
of Lever Bros., Canada, has been named 
Head of the personnel office of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, it was announced 
by David A. Morse, ILO Director-General. 

Another ILO appointment of interest to 
Canada is that of William Yalden-Thomson 
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of Toronto to the position of Assistant 
Director-General. Mr. Yalden-Thomson 
has been Chief of Operations in charge of 
co-ordinating all ILO projects and activi- 
ties under the Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program. In his new post he will 
continue to direct the ILO’s operational 
activities, now being greatly expanded. 
His first appointment to the ILO was in 
1951 as Chief of the Employer Relations 
Division (EG... Octs, 1951, p. 1332) 


Mr. Young, a resident of York Mills, Ont., 
is chairman of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association’s Committee on Old Age Pen- 
sions and a member of the Association’s 
Industrial Relations Committee. He was 
President of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto in 1949-50 and a member of. its 
Advisory Council. 

In his new post, Mr. Young will not only 
be personnel chief for some 700 ILO officials 
throughout the world but will also assist 
in personnel matters affecting several 
hundred experts sent to less-developed 
countries on ILO projects. 

Toronto-born and a graduate of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont., Mr. Young has 
served on the Ontario Regional Employ- 
ment Committee of the National Employ- 
ment Service and as chairman of the 
professional section of the Toronto Welfare 
Council’s Committee on Job Evaluation. 


He was Canadian employer delegate to 
the ILO’s Conference of American States 
in Brazil in April last year. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Year-old LMPC Progresses Rapidly 


The record of the labour-management 
production committee at the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., in Toronto, is one of steady 





achievement. This LMPC, which was 
founded a little more than one year ago, 
has progressed rapidly since that time. The 
original impetus for the committee came 
from one of the employees who suggested 
that there was a need for some method 
whereby management and labour could 
discuss their common problems. 


The committee’s main objective has been 
expressed by I. J. Young, Plant Manager, 
in an article appearing in “The Flour Bag”, 
LMPC-sponsored paper, as follows:— 

“Our main objective is to improve 
eficiency through greater co-operation 
between the two groups. It is a joint 
enterprise. It is a two-way communication 
channel for the exchange of ideas and 
information. It should be an instrument 
to make possible: plant action on produc- 
tion, conservation, recreation, welfare, 
morale, absenteeism, safety and any 
number of important problems. It is an 
advisory board only. It studies problems, 
then makes recommendations. It is not a 
device to be used by either management 
or labour for their own ends. It is a joint 
venture for the promotion of their common 
enterprises.” 

Discussing the LMPC, Mill Superin- 
tendent Lloyd Rupert said that it has 
built up a feeling of team spirit and that 
its success is basically tied to the attitude 
of the people working in the plant. 


Among the activities which the com- 


mittee has engaged in are production, 
safety, suggestions, publicity, welfare, 
recreation, good housekeeping and an 


employees sick benefit fund. 


The safety sub-committee has been 
particularly active and, through its efforts, 
a safety record of 122 days had been 
established up to mid-November. Two 
departments in the plant had gone for 350 
days without a lost-time accident. The 
management estimates that, because of this 
group’s work, accidents of all types have 
been cut by about 50 per cent. 
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In summing up the first year’s activities 
of the Maple Leaf Milling LMPC, Mr. 
Young said :— 

“T think we have done not too badly 
and, after having gone through this trial 
year, fully believe we have ended up with 
some worthwhile results. We, no doubt, 
have made some mistakes—yes—but we 
profit by them, and as time goes on and 
we continue its existence I think more 
beneficial results will follow.” 

Local 174 of the American Federation of 
Grain Millers (AFL) is the bargaining 
agent participating in this LMPC. 

2 Xx * 

A story of achievement and improved 
labour relations was recently told in the 
Cobourg Sentinel-Star. ‘The story was 
about the LMPC at the Dominion Wheel . 
and Foundries Ltd, Cobourg plant, where 
an LMPC has been operating for the past 
two years. 

In writing on the LMPC, the Sentinel- 
Star said: “The committee, which is 
composed of five labour representatives and 
two representatives of management, has 
proved its capabilities by developing 
excellent relations within the local firm and 
reducing or eliminating conditions which. 
prove disadvantageous to both labour and 
management. 

“Many changes which originated at meet- 
ings of the Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committee have been made in the 
plant. Production materials and altera- 
tions were recommended, and both the 
quantity and quality of production have 
been considerably improved. Such 
measures have also tended to _ reduce 
absenteeism to a minimum. 

“The successful slogan of the successful 
committee is ‘A shop with harmony, better 
working conditions, better products and 
better production leads to better security 
for the employees.’ ” 

Labour representatives on this LMPC 
are members of Local 189, International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America (AFL-TLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (MPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 


centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 








ndustrial 


Relations 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during November. The 
Board issued five certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered two representa- 
tion votes and rejected two applications 
for certification. During the month the 
Board received one application for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and_ steward’s 
departments employed by Kuingscome 


Navigation Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. (..G., Dee, 1952, p. 1583). 


West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant, on behalf of a unit of deck, 
engineroom and _ steward’s departmenis 
employed by Straits Towing Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Dec., 1952, p. 1583). 

West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments employed by 
Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
Ip Cs.G.,, Dee, 1952: p.. 1583). 


West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments employed by 
Monarch Towing and Trading Co. Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C. (L.G., Dec., 1982, 
p. 1583). 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild Ince. 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers on 
SS Cedarton and SS. Birchton operated by 
Gulf and Lake Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1467). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


The Board ordered representation votes 
of employees in the following applications 
for certification :— 


1. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, applicant, and 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway, 
respondent (locomotive engineers) (L.G., 
Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 


Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department. 


2. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, applicant, and 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway, 
respondent (helpers on locomotives) (L.G., 
Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 


Application for Certification Received 


Maintenance Workers Federal Union 
No. 493 on behalf of a unit of mainten- 
ance employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service) (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarer’s International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Howe Sound Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. (..G., Nov., 1952, p.. 1466). The 
application was rejected in view of the 
decision of the British Columbia Courts 
in the case of General Theatre Supply and 
Labour Relations Board (British Columbia) 
quashing an order of certification of the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board 
issued in respect of a unit consisting of 
one employee only. 


2. Order of Railway Conductors of 
America on behalf of a unit of road train 
conductors employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company on its Prairie 
and Pacific Regions (L.G., Oct., 1952, 
p. 1351). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the applicant did not have 
the support of a majority of the employees 
affected. 
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Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 


1. Midland Railway Company of Mani- 
toba and Order of Railway Conductors of 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 


2. Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Communications Association 


(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. British Columbia Steamship Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, and Seafarer’s International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


4. Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Van- 
eouver, and Local 38/163, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 


Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Setilement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


During the month the Minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, advising of the settlement of the 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (British Columbia Coast Steam- 
ship Service) and Machinists, Fitters and 
Helpers Local No. 3 (L.G., Dec., 1982, 
p. 1584). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


During November the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Searle Grain Co. Ltd., Pacific 
Elevators Ltd., United Grain Growers Ltd., 
Kerr Gifford & Co. Inc., Alberta Wheat 
Pool, all of Vancouver, and the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America. The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 
with matters in dispute between the Cana- 
dian Overseas Telecommunications Corpeora- 
tion, Montreal (operators) and Oversz2as 
Communication Union Local 272 (L.G., 
Dec., 1952, p. 0000) was fully constituted 
in November with the appointment of 
Prof. H. D. Woods, Montreal, as Chairman. 
Prof. Woods was appointed by the Muin- 
ister on the joint recommendation of 
Theodore R. Meighen, QC, of Montreal, 
and A. Andras of Ottawa, who had been 
previously appointed on the nominations, 
respectively, of the company and union. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During November the Minister received 
the following reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation :— 

1. Canadian National Railways, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 
and Ontario Northland Railway and 
various railway labour organizations acting 
through a joint negotiating committee 
representing, mainly, non-operating 
employees of the companies (L.G., Oct., 
1952, p. 1352). ‘Vexts_of the Board's report 
and the minority report are reproduced 
below. 

2. McCabe Grain. Company Limited 
(Shamrock Elevator and Feed Mills, St. 
Boniface) and Local 105 International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (L.G:, June, 1952, p. 756). Text 
of the Board’s report is reproduced below. 

3. Keystone Transports Limited and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild Ine. 
(U.G., Nov., 1952; p. 1467). Text ch the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 





The first five-day, 40-hour week in a British Columbia hospital went into effect 


January 1. 


An agreement between the Vancouver General Hospital and Local 180, Hospital 
Employees Federal Union (TLC) provides for the reduction in working hours with no 


reduction in take-home pay. 


Nurses are included. 


The agreement also provides for a three-per-cent salary increase for male employees 
and a two-per-cent pay boost for female employees. 
Most British Columbia hospitals are on a 44-hour work week. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Ontario Northland Railway and Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 


and 


Various National and International Railway Labour 
Organizations Representing Non-operating Employees 


The matters referred to this board are 
itemized in the notice dated July 3, 1952, 
served by the employee organizations con- 
cerned upon the railway companies, and 
are as follows:— 

1. Effective September 1, 1952, rates 
of pay shall be increased by forty-five 
(45¢) cents per hour applied so as to 
give effect to this increase in pay irre- 
spective of the method of payment. 

2. Effective September 1, 1952, in 
addition to the basic wage rates, there 
shall be paid a cost-of-living bonus of 
one (1¢) cent per hour, for each rise of 
one point in the Index Numbers of The 
Cost of Living in Canada from that 
date. 


3. All employees now or _ hereafter 
employed in any work covered by the 
rules and working conditions agreements 
between the parties hereto shall, as a 
condition oi continued employment in 
such work, within sixty days following 
the beginning of such employment or 
the effective date of this agreement, 
whichever is later, become members of, 
and thereafter maintain membership in 
good standing in, the organization party 
to this agreement. Provided, that such 
condition shall not apply with respect to 
any employee to whom such member- 
ship is not available upon the same 
terms and conditions as are generally 
applicable to any other member or with 
respect to any employee to whom 
membership was denied or terminated for 
any reason other than the failure of the 
employee to tender the periodic dues, 
initiation fees, and assessments (not 
including fines and penalties) uniformly 
required as a condition of acquiring or 
retaining membership. 

4. The Railway shall without cost to 
the organization periodically at such 
times and intervals as may be agreed 
upon, deduct from the wages of all 
employees now or hereafter employed in 
any work covered by the rules and work- 
ing conditions agreement between the 


On November 24, 1952, the Min- 
ister of Labour received the majority 
and minority reports of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute affecting various 
national and international railway 
labour organizations representing non- 
operatng employees of Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacifie 
Railway Company, Ontario Northland 
Railway, and the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company (L.G., 
Ot, L952) p. too). 

The Board was composed of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Paul S. Smith, 
QC of Montreal, and David Lewis of 
Toronto. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. Smith. 
The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Lewis. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced herewith. 





parties hereto all periodic dues, initia- 
tion fees, and assessments (not including 
fines and penalties) uniformly required 
as a condition of acquiring or retaining 
membership in such organization, and 
shall pay the amount so deducted to 
such officer of the organization as the 
organization shall designate: provided, 
that the requirements of this section 
shall not be effective with respect to any 
individual employee until he shall have 
furnished the Railway with a written 
assignment to the organization of such 
membership dues, initiation fees and 
assessments, which shall be revocable in 
writing after the expiration of one year 
or upon the termination of this agree- 
ment whichever occurs sooner. 


5. Eliminate the so-called “Emergency 
Clause” which appeared as supplement 
No. 2 on page 21 of the “Master Agree- 
ment” dated January 30, 1951. 


The names of the employee organizations 
represented before the Board are set out 
in Appendix 1 hereto, and the names of 
the railways similarly concerned are set out 
in Appendix 2. The number of employees 
directly affected in these proceedings is 
143,690 out of a total number of 161,533 
non-operating railway employees. The 
railways concerned operate 92 per cent of 
the total railway mileage in Canada. 

At the time of the service of the notice 
of July 3, 1952, upon the railways, there 
were current between the parties collective 
agreements due to expire on September 1 
following. Following the notice, negotia- 
tions took place between the parties from 
July 7 to 11, durmg which the railways 
offered an increase of 7 per cent in wage 
rates in settlement of all matters covered 
by the notice. This was refused by the 
employees. The parties being unable to 
make progress, a conciliator was appointed 
and further negotiations took place between 
July 22 and August 2, but agreement was 
not reached on any of the matters in 
dispute. This Board was thereupon 
appointed, its personnel being completed 
on August 28, 1952. 

At the request of the parties, and for 
their convenience, the Board did not 
commence hearings until September 22, 
sittings being continued through the 23, 
24 and 25 of that month when, upon 
joint request of the parties, the sittings 
were adjourned to October 3 and continued 
through October 6 and 7, being completed 
on October 8. Subsequently, the Board 
required and obtained on October 28 from 
the Economies and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour further statistical 
material which was submitted to the 
parties for such comment or _ further 
evidence any of them might see fit to 
submit, but no further representations were 
made to the Board. 

Dealing with the first item contained in 
the notice of July 3, 1952, the claim for 
“a flat wage increase of forty-five cents 
per hour,’ the matter is thus put in the 
employees’ written statement :— 


Principal Factors on Which the Wage 
Demand is Based 
The Brotherhood are asking for wage 
and salary increases in the amount of 
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45 cents per hour. The factors on which 

their demands are based are as follows: 

(1) The necessity for adjusting wages 
and salaries to the increase in the 
cost of living since March 1, 1948. 

(2) The desire of the employees to 
obtain compensation for the lowering 
of their standard of living or for the 
deficiency in wage payments in terms 
of purchasing power since 1939. 

(3) Social justice, and the enactment of 
the moral rights of the railway 
employees necessitates they be not 
excluded from the over-all improve- 
ment of the living conditions of the 
Canadian people since 1939. 

(4) The obligation of the employers to 
continue real wage increases which 


were interrupted during the war 
years. 
(5) The necessity for giving railway 


employees financial recognition for 
their productivity and_ efficiency 
which has nearly doubled during the 
last twenty years. 

(6) The wish of the Canadian railway 
employees to regain wage parity 
with U.S. railway employees which 
existed from 1918 to 1922. 

(7) The deterioration of the economic 
position of the Canadian railway 
employees in relation to other Cana- 
dian wage earners. 


In view of the fact that the above figure 
of 45 cents has been stated by the organ- 
izations to be the amount required to bring 
about parity between the Canadian and 
the United States non-operating railway 
worker, it might be desirable to begin 
with a consideration of No. 6 of the above 
heads, but we think it more convenient to 
deal first with Nos. 1 to 4, and as these 
are interrelated, we propose to consider 
them as a group. 

In the examination of the _ relation 
obtaining between wages on the one hand 
and the cost-of-living index on the other, 
as a basis upon which the union demand 
for an increase might be measured, the 
unions reject the year 1939 as a proper 
starting point, although from the way in 
which head 2 above is stated, it might 
appear that that year was being taken as 
a base year. As put by them in their 
written statement :— 


The brotherhoods have repeatedly 
declared that they refuse to use the 
year 1939 as the basic year for any wage 
determination. The start of any discus- 
sion could be March 1, 1948. 


March 1, 1948, was the date to which, 
under an agreement between the parties 


of the 16th of July, 1948, the wage in- 
crease of 17 cents per hour thereby pro- 
vided for, was made retroactive. Since that 
time, however, under the provisions of the 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
14-15 Geo. VI, c. 1, enacted August 30, 
1950, wage rates were increased by an 
additional 7 cents and standard hours of 
work were reduced from 48 to 40 hours 
per week, overtime rates applying to any 
excess. The effective date of the increase 
in wages was “the day on which the 
employees return to work pursuant to this 
Act,” which may be taken to have been 
August 31. The effective date on which 
the actual reduction of hours took place 
was June 1, 1951. It is the contention of 
the railways. that this last mentioned date 
is the date which should be taken as the 
starting point. 

Reference to the award made in the 
arbitration under the statute of 1950 shows 
that an analagous situation arose there, 
the unions contending that the point of 
departure from which the relation between 
wage rates and the cost-of-living index 
should have been regarded on September 1, 
1950, was the year 1948 after the settle- 
ment then effected. They contended that 
the increase of 17 cents granted at that 
time, however unwillingly agreed to on 
either side, had established a new standard 
of living for the employees, and that there 
should be no attempt to go behind the 
wage rate—cost-of-living relationship then 
established. 

The railways, on the other hand, were 
contending that 1939 was the proper start- 
ing point, a time, in their view, of 
comparative stability. On this issue the 
arbitrator decided that he could not re-try 
the merits of the dispute of 1948, and 
accordingly took June 1, 1948, as the 
starting point from which to consider the 
situation which existed in September 1950, 
in view of the fact that, although the date 
of the settlement was July 16, 1948, and 
was made retroactive to March 1 of that 
year, the cost-of-living figure as of June 
1 had then been published. In his 
opinion, the settlement must have taken 
into consideration all the then known facts. 

Similarly, in the present instance, we 
think that the proper starting point should 
be September 1, 1950, for the reason that, 
although the 40-hour week was not to 
come into operation until June 1, 1951, 
the statute required that due regard be 
given to that fact in setting the wage rate 
increase ultimately fixed at 7 cents as of 
the date of the return to work. In other 
words, the statute operated to effect a 
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settlement upon and from September 1950, 
although the employees continued to work 
the longer hours until June 1, 1951. 

The cost-of-living index on September 1, 
1950, stood at 169-8 and had risen by 
September 1, 1952, to 186-5, an increase 
of 16-7 points or 9-8 per cent. The 
average hourly rate on September 1, 1950, 
after the increase of 7 cents, was 108-9 
cents for the then existing standard work 
week of 48 hours, or its equivalent for 40 
hours, 129-3 cents. Increasing this rate by 
9°8 per cent gives 12:67 cents as the 
amount required to adjust the wage rate 
to the increase in the cost of living since 
September 1, 1950. 

The above result may be checked on 
the basis of average weekly earnings. In 
the case of the 148,463 non-operating 
employees concerned in the arbitration of 
1950, the standard work week was 48 hours 
for all except the 21,500 back-shop 
employees who were on a 44-hour week. 
The average work week was accordingly 
47-4 hours and weekly earnings $51.62. 
Increasing this by 9:8 per cent, the indi- 
cated weekly rate is $56.68, showing a 
deficiency in the present rate of $4.96 or 
12:4 cents per hour. 

The evidence shows that since the year 
1939, a substantial majority of the non- 
operating railway employees are, at present 
rates, in receipt of larger real wages than 
at that time. There are some 280 different 
wage or occupational groups involved. 

It would be a simple matter either to 
increase all groups by 9:8 per cent or to 
use the amount of money thereby involved 
to increase the rates payable to those 
groups who are not as well off as in 1939 
in terms of real wages so as to restore 
them to the position they enjoyed in 1939 
or even in September 1950. Such a course 
would seem more reasonable than to give 
the same increase in cents per hour to all 
employees, which would have the effect of 
improving further the position of those 
who are already as well or better off 
without, perhaps, placing the remainder in 
the position they enjoyed in 1939. 

The unions, however, avoid putting their 
case on any such basis. Apparently, no one 
union has so far been willing to accept less 
in the way of an increase in cents per hour * 
than any other. This being the case, ° 
although the unions criticize the use of 
average figures for the purpose of* ascer- 
taining the figure necessary to restore real 
wages, there appears to be no. other way 
of considering the adequacy of present 
rates. If regard is not to be had to the 
individual rates, it is ‘the average that must 
be considered. 
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The unions express some criticism also of 
the use of the present cost-of-hving index 
on the ground that it is based on a fixed lst 
of items established some years ago, since 
which time, it is contended, the scope of the 
average family budget has changed. The 
index, however, was established only as a 
means of measuring price changes and, at 








It was to meet criticisms of this 
character that the new Consumers’ Price 
Index was instituted, its first publication 
having occurred subsequent to the hear- 
ings. This new index covers a_ broader 
budget of items than the old index. It is 
perhaps worth while to set out the two 














the time of the hearings, there was no other indices on a comparative basis since 
standard of measurement available for such September 1, 1950. The new consume 
purpose. Both parties before the Board price index is based on 1949—100. The 
have used it throughout. comparative table is as follows:— 

New Te Old C. ci LaOld Carel 
Consumers’ I aes ; Tad ere 

Date Price Index B: se B: Fa 

Base: ase: ase: 
1949=100 1949=100 1935-39 = 100 
SEALE ee I mee PN Ey Ta Sep aro, bai tee eet 104-3 105-6 169-8 
irr MO Nae «ie Ak Gt te | LN ae en a ee eee ny as Cen 113-7 114-5 184-1 
Sym URIS Oe, >. Qycteas dc lee eke 2a co a ean igh Rf oe a 116-1 116-9 188-0 
PROMO DS. den tule cok eke, Mee lot eee ea ocak eae 116-0 116-7 187-6 
Selon 1b, GUO WMS, Meet gn MPRN So eR Ree iene MMU: SMO chk ae TEC RRR SL atl son 116-1 116-0 186-5 











If one employ the new consumer price 
index for the purpose of measuring the 
spread between the wage rate and the cost 
of living (using that phrase in the popular 
sense), between September 1950 and 
September 1952, it will be found that the 
new index shows a rise of 11:3 per cent 
compared with 9-8 per cent when the old 
index is used. Applying the increase of 
11-3 per cent to the existing rate of 129-3 
cents per hour, an increase of 14:6 cents 
is called for, or 15 cents to the nearest 
cent. We think that the use of the new 
index is proper for this purpose rather than 
the old because of the fact that it is 
broader in the scope of items covered. 


Checking the above calculation by in- 
creasing by the same percentage weekly 
earnings of $51.62 for the standard work 
week of 47:4 hours existing in August 
1950, the weekly amount becomes $57.45, 
while actual earnings for the present 40 
hour week are $51.72. The deficiency is 
$5.73 per week, or 14-3 cents per hour. 

The unions have taken the point that 
the cost-of-lving index does not include 
income tax and that wage deficiencies are 
“inereased by the fact that the take-home 
pay of employees is greatly affected by 
the increase in income tax payments since 
1939.” The argument is that, as “corpora- 
tion profits or corporation income is 
discussed in corporation reports mostly in 
terms of net earnings after payment of 
corporation tax,’ the “take-home pay” of 
the employee should be considered on!y 
after deduction of income tax payments. 
This argument is, in effect, a claim that 
railway employees are to be relieved of 
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the payment of income tax in the form of 
increased wages. In our view, surely no 
one group in the community can make such 
a claim. 


With respect to the point that the 
employees here concerned have not 
benefited proportionately with their 


fellows in the increase of Canadian pros- 
perity since 1939, 1t is contended by the 
unions that the per capita disposable 
income of the Canadian citizen after pay- 
ment of income tax had increased by 1950 
approximately 50 per cent over and above 
the 1939 level. This does not appear to 
be so, however. In the consideration of 
this question it is necessary to recall that 
in the year 1939 there were some 523,000 
unemployed persons, or some 11 per cent 
of the entire labour force. In addition 
there was a very substantial amount of 
unemployment on farms and _ elsewhere, 
which was not included in the unemploy- 
ment statistics. Increases in national pro- 
duction was influenced by bringing into use 
these unemployed or under-employed per- 
sons, and the increased production would 
have to be spread over these additional 
well as in bringing up the 
earnings of such workers to established 
levels. From 1939 to 1951 the number of 
people engaged on farms decreased by 
30-6 per cent, while farm production in- 
creased from $458,000,000 to $1,167,000,000, 
an increase of $896 or 266-7 per cent per 
capita. 


workers as 


Again, the number of persons operating 
unincorporated businesses decreased in the 


same period by 18-9 per cent, while the 
value of their production increased from 
$460,000,000 to $806,000,000 or 116-2 per 
cent on a per capita basis. Further, the 
number of people working for salaries and 
wages in industries other than agriculture 
in the same period increased by 77 per 
cent and the amount paid such persons in- 
creased from $2,480,000,000 to $4,783,000,000, 
an increase of 8:8 per cent per capita. 
Accordingly, it would appear that it is this 
last mentioned figure which represents the 
per capita increase in national production 
of the group to which the employees here 
in question belong. Looking at the situa- 
tion with respect to the wage rates here 
in question, it appears that in 1939 the 
average hourly earnings of the  non- 
operating railway employees were 57-9 
cents, and in 1952, 70-5 cents, an increase 
of 21-8 per cent. All of the above dollar 
figures are in constant dollars. 


Considerations of this character are, 
however, necessarily very general. A much 
more specific basis for the inquiry as to 
whether or not a given group in the 
community is receiving its due participa- 
tion in the national income is furnished 
by a comparison of the return derived by 
such group for its labour with the return 
to other groups in the community whose 
working conditions can be said to be com- 
parable. We shall postpone consideration 
of this aspect of the matter until a later 
stage. It is essentially bound up with the 
seventh of the heads of claim upon which 
the case for the employees is based. 

In support of their fourth ground of 
claim, “the obligation of the employers 
to continue real wage increases which were 
interrupted during the war years,” the 
unions point to the trend shown by the 
index of average steam railway real wages 
based on the index of wage rates published 
by the federal Department of Labour, 
which shows an increase of 1:99 per cent 
annually in the period 1913 to 1950. This 
rate of increase is compared with the 
Canadian general average of 2-7 per cent. 
The unions point out that in 1943 the 
index of real wages of steam railway 
employees stood at 171-2 as against the 
general average of 171-0. Since 19438 the 
general average had risen to 200-4 by 
April 1952, while the index for steam rai'- 
ways rose as high as 189-0 but had 
declined to 177-0 by that time. The 
inference which the unions seek to draw 
from these figures is that because steam 
railways show a lesser rise than the general 
average, therefore railway wages have not 
kept pace with the other industries in- 
cluded in the general Canadian average. 
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We do not think that such a conclusion 
is sound. Unless the relation existing 
between wage rates in 1939 is known, it is 
quite impossible to use the above indices 
to establish the proposition that a greater 
percentage rise in one industry than in 
another or others establishes a state of 
deficiency in those showing the _ lesser 
increase. An industry already paying a 
high rate in 1939 might well not show as 
great an increase by 1952 as an industry 
in which the rate paid in 1939 was low. 
To bring the point closer to the matter 
in hand, in 1939, according to the Annual 
Review of Employment and Payrolls issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
1951, the annual average of weekly wages 
and salaries for all manufacturing indus- 
tries was $22.79, as compared with the 
figure for steam railways of $30.17. The 
increase in the case of all manufacturing 
to 1951 was $28.46, as compared with an 
increase for steam railways of $27.51. To 
speak of the result in percentages only, 
namely, 125 per cent for manufacturing as 
compared with 91 per cent for steam rail- 
ways, does not give the proper perspective. 

It would therefore appear that, far from 
being an industry in which earnings in 
1939 were low, steam railways were well 
ahead of manufacturing industries as a 
whole. 


The fifth ground upon which the wage 
claim is put is that of increased produc- 
tivity and efficiency on the part of railway 
employees in the performance of their 
duties, which they say has “near'v doubled 
during the last twenty vears.” They esti- 
mate that the productivity of the Canadian 
labour force has risen 85 per cent since 
1939, and claim that railway employees 
are no exception. No basis, however, upon 
which measurement of increased produc- 
tivity in the case of railway emp'ovees can 
be made is suggested other than what is 
described as admittedly “a very rough 
approach.” On the basis of freight tons 
carried as related to the total number of 
employees (654 tons per employee in 1939 
as against 757 tons in 1950), an increase 
of 15-8 per cent over 1939 is shown. As 
the employees themselves say, however, 
employee productivity is in reality the 
productivity of the industry as a whole, 
and other factors than the efficiency of 
the individual worker are also responsible 
for any increase in productivity. The 
abilitv of a worker to produce is deter- 
mined by the conditions under which he 
works, the character and capacity of tools, 
machines or equipment, the amount of 
power with which he is supplied; the 
effectiveness with which management 
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organizes and supervises his movements; his 
hours of labour; and his own competency. 

The employees refer to the fact that the 
percentage of the total payroll of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway charged to oper- 
ating expenses in 1951, which was, accord- 
ing to the annual reports, 7:4 per cent 
smaller than in 1939, as “proof of the 
tendency of payroll expenditure to 
decrease in proportion to total expenditure.” 
This is not a deduction which can be made 
for the purpose stated, however, for the 
reason that, as pointed out by the rail- 
ways, the figures to which the employees 
refer show that in 1939 the percentage of 
total payroll charged to total operating 
expenses in the case of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was 61 per cent and in 
1941, 55:35 per cent. Although the figures 
fluctuated between 1941 and 1945, reaching 
a low of 51-76 per cent in that year, there- 
after the figures increase to 56°45 per cent 
in 1951. It is said by the railways that 
the major reason for the drop from 1939 
to 1941 was the adoption of depreciation 
accounting in 1940, resulting thereafter in 
regular depreciation charges to operating 
expenses in place of retirement charges 
made only when equipment was actually 
retired from the company’s books. 


On the part of the railways, two bases 
are suggested for the purpose of measuring 
increased productivity, the first being on 
the basis of traffic units, namely, a com- 
bination of revenue ton miles and revenue 
passenger miles, weighted according to the 
formula adopted by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission of the United States. 
The second basis suggested is gross ton 
miles in the case of freight service. 
Similar figures in passenger service are not 
available. On the first basis of traffic units 
per man hour, the increase from 1939 to 
1950 is 17 per cent, while the increase on 
the second basis of gross ton miles per 
man hour, is 12-1 per cent. The railways 
explain the difference between the two as 
being related to the very large increase in 
passenger business during and since the war. 
It is said that variations in passenger busi- 
ness can be handled with much less change 
in man hours worked than is the case with 
variations in freight business. However 
this may be, these figures do show a 
substantial increase. 


The quotation from the employees’ 
statement referred to above is, however, 
again applicable, namely, that the increase 
is attributable to all the factors in the 
industry. While the employees in the 
railway industry, as in any other industry, 
should be entitled to share with manage- 
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ment and the public generally in produc- 
tivity gains, there is no way of showing 
that, in view of the increase in real wages 
since 1939, they have not done so. 
Coming to the sixth head of claim, the 
demand for an increase of 45 cents per 
hour for each and every employee, an 
increase on the average of 35 per cent, is 
to place the non-operating employee on 
the same wage scale as that which prevails 
on United States railways. As put by the 
employees, this demand is based on the 
“principle of equal pay for equal work,” 
which is a reasonable and understandable 
principle where governing conditions are the 
same. Tor example, two men equally 
qualified, doing the same work in the same 
shop may reasonably expect to be 
remunerated on the same basis, and the 
same is no doubt true throughout a given 
locality. The evidence before the Board 
indicates, however, that this is a principle 
which is not always applied in fact 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
country where the going rates in urban 
centres may differ from those current in 
the same trades in less populous places. 
The same is true as between different 
geographical sections of the country. 


In considering the question as to the 
adequacy or inadequacy of any particular 
wage rate or set of rates, some standard 
of measurement is necessary, and if the 
governing conditions were the same or 
reasonably similar, the standard furnished 
by the wage scale paid to American rail- 
way employees would no doubt constitute 
a standard by which the scale of wages 
paid to Canadian railway employees might 
well be judged. The question is as to 
whether or not the governing circum- 
stances in the two countries are comparable. 


The employees point out in the first 
place that, commencing in 1918 and for 
some years thereafter, equality as between 
the two countries did exist in that the 
scale of wages fixed by the McAdoo award 
in the United States was by Order in 
Council of the Government of Canada 
applied to all railway lines in Canada. The 
situation thus brought about arising out 
of conditions due to the war of 1914-1918 
continued until 1922, and during this 
period both wages and freight rates in 
Canada followed a course generally similar 
to that obtaining in the United States, 
although the level of Canadian freight rates 
did not quite attain that in the United 
States. Since 1922 the history of wage and 
freight rate changes in the two countries 
has diverged. Without going into the 
matter in detail, it is sufficient to say that 


after 1922 freight rates advanced in the 
United States, and since June 30, 1946, 
have amounted to an effective advance of 
78:9 per cent. In the same period wage 
rate increases on United States railways 
have borne a close relationship to in- 
creases in freight rates. 


On the other hand, from 1922 to 1948 
there was no change in general freight 
rates in Canada although there were 
changes in individual rates made necessary 
by local conditions. Between 1941 and 
1943 wages were increased by the wartime 
cost-of-living bonus which was followed by 
wage increases in 1944 and 1946, with the 
inclusion of the cost-of-living bonus in the 
basic rates in 1944. These were again 
followed by an increase of 17 cents per 
hour in 1948 and a further increase of 
7 cents on August 31, 1950, with a reduc- 
tion in working hours from 48 to 40 
becoming effective June 1, 1951. Increased 
freight rates were also authorized in 1949, 
1950 and 1952. 


The employees point out that the Cana- 
dian railways now pay to the American 
employees of roads owned by them in the 
United States the American scale of rates, 
and further, that United States railroads 
operating in Canada pay their Canadian 
employees on the American scale. The 
employees also allege that certain Cana- 
dian steel companies have put into effect 
in their plants wage scales current in the 
steel industry in the United States. The 
unions take the position expressly that 
railway “revenues do not enter into wage 
determination,” and that “railway freights 
and revenue are of no concern to” this 
Board. That is to say in effect, as we 
understand it, that the question as to 
whether or not the railways can obtain 
freight and passenger rates which would 
permit them to pay wages on the American 
scale is a matter to which this Board 
should pay no attention in passing on the 
claim for payment to these employees of 
a wage rate commensurate with the 
American scale. While a conciliation board, 
it is true, has nothing to do with the fixing 
of freight or passenger rates, it can scarcely 
be claimed that this Board should accept 
the mere fact of the payment by the 
American railways of a certain wage scale 
as conclusive of the propriety of the claim 
to payment of the same scale by Canadian 
railways. 

When one comes to consider the per 
capita gross national product in Canada 
and the United States over any relevant 
period such as from 1946 to 1951, one finds 
that while the Canadian figure in the first 


of the years mentioned was $931 and rose 
in the last mentioned year to $1,440, the 
corresponding American figures were $1,509 
and $2,123. All these figures are in 
American dollars. The Canadian economy 
is one based on the exchange of a number 
of primary or semi-processed products as 
against the importation of a large number of 
products produced outside the country. In 
1951 the relationship of exports to gross 
national product was 18:4 per cent, whereas 
in the United States the corresponding 
figure was 4:6 per cent. Accordingly, to a 
much greater extent than is the case with 
the United States, Canadian prices are 
determined in a world market and not inter- 
nally. The smaller domestic market for 
many of its products, together with the 
greater dependence on outside markets for 
the disposal of so much of its product, 
creates of itself a fundamental difference 
in the economy of Canada when compared 
with the United States, and provides an 
explanation for the higher level of wages 
in the latter country. 


The unions point to the prosperity of 
the Canadian pulp and paper industry in 
support of their proposition that wage 
levels do not enter into “export possi- 
bilities” of Canadian products. That 
industry, however, is not free from the 
influence of world competition as was seen 
during the 1930’s when it was depressed. 
The natural advantages of the industry in 
the way of supply and accessibility of raw 
materials and power may well help to 
explain its current prosperity and ability 
to pay wages which approach the American 
scale. In the month of March 1952, for 
example, the average hourly earnings of 
employees in the pulp and paper industry 
in Canada were approximately 10-4 per 
cent below the United States figure. The 
tobacco industry in Canada provides a 
similar illustration. The wage level in both 
countries in March 1952 was practically 
the same. 

However, if one compared the corre- 
sponding figures for all manufacturing in 
Canada and the United States at the 
period mentioned, the American figure was 
some 28-3 per cent higher than the Cana- 
dian: the durable goods industry was 24-9 
per cent higher; shipbuilding and repairing 
40-5 per cent; automobile 21-4 per cent; 
electrical apparatus. and supplies 21-9 per 
cent; machinery manufacturing 35:9 per 
cent; agricultural implements 18-7 per 
cent; transportation equipment 31:6 per 
cent; non-ferrous metals smelting and 
refining 12:3 per cent; chemical and allied 
products 27-9 per cent; rubber products 
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33-5 per cent; and coal mining 48-9 per 
cent—to give some examples only. It 
would appear that the governing condi- 
tions surrounding the various industries 
mentioned must be essentially different in 
the two countries. 

Information furnished by the railways 
based on data applicable to the year 1951 
shows that the population of Canada per 
mile of railroad was 328 as against the 
United States figure of 662, and that the 
relevant figure for eastern Canada was 527 
as against 1,043 in the case of territory 
served by the New York Central Railroad 
and 1,106 in the case of territory served 





by the Pennsylvania Railroad. In western 
Canada the corresponding figure was 161 
as against 367 in the case of territory served 
by the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, the Great Northern and Northern 


Pacific Railroads. None of the named 
American railroads is a_ transcontinental 


railway as is the case with the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways, 
but the American railways mentioned serve 
as a convenient example with respect to 
the situation in eastern and western Canada 
respectively. 

Again the higher density of population in 
the United States as compared with Canada 
is reflected in the following figures :— 
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Comparative revenue figures per mile of road in Canada and the United States in the 


period 1946 to 1951 show the following :— 























Freight Revenue per Mile of Road 
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*Excluding Newfoundland district. 








When one comes to consider the traffic handled per employee on railways in the two 
countries in the same period as above, the situation is as follows:— 























Operating Revenues per Employee 
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The situation disclosed by the last mentioned figures is reflected in the relation of 
operating revenues to each dollar paid in wages given for the same period :— 


OPERATING REVENUES RELATED TO EACH DOLLAR PAID IN WAGES 1946-31 
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It will be observed that in the case of same articles in the United States. The 


the Canadian railways each dollar spent in 
wages in the year 1951 produced less 
revenue than had been the case in 1946, 
notwithstanding the increases in freight 
rates in the interim. 

The railways also point out that the 
Canadian railways labour under a further 
disadvantage with respect to American 
railroads in the generally higher cost of 
equipment, materials and supplies in 
Canada, and they state that, with respect 
to nine items which the railways were 
obliged to purchase in 1951, the cost to 
the Canadian railways exceeded by 
approximately $50,000,000 the cost of the 


railways admit, however, that with respect 
to such items as ties and lumber, they 
enjoyed an advantage over American rail- 
roads in the same year to the extent of 
$1,650,000, but they say that with this 
exception and that of steel tires, costs to 
the Canadian railways of necessary sup- 
ples are in excess of the prices for which 
the American railways are able to purchase 
the same commodities, the percentage 
ranging from 6-5 for brake shoes to 61-7 
for rolled steel wheels, while coal, the 
largest single item of consumption, shows 
an excess of 53-8 per cent. The result of 
the differing situations in the two coun- 
tries is illustrated in the following table :— 


OPERATING RATIOS OF RAILWAYS IN CANADA AND THE U.S. 
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The present request of the employees 
would involve a cost to the railways of 
$158,370,210. The total net operating 
income of the Canadian National and 


Canadian Pacific Railways in 1951 was 
$48,600,000. 
There would appear, therefore, to be 


nothing in the above review of the Cana- 
dian economy as opposed to that of the 
United States to suggest that the railways 
industry in Canada should be able to 
operate on the same basis as the industry 
in the United States, from the standpoint 
of wage scales. 

While at first glance, therefore, the 
American railway industry might seem to 
offer a reasonable standard by which the 
Canadian railway wage rate could be 
measured, the validity of any such com- 
parison disappears on analysis. Governing 














conditions are not the same or reasonably 
similar, and accordingly, some _ other 
standard of measurement must be looked 
for. 

In connection with the seventh head 
under which the unions state their elaim, 
namely, “the deterioration of the economic 
position of the Canadian railway employees 
in relation to other Canadian wage 
earners,” they state that 


During the last two decades a great 
change has taken place in the economic 
position of the railway employees within 
the general Canadian wage structure. 
Some decades ago the special skill, the 
great amount of responsibility and hazards 
‘connected with railway work received 
their proper financial recognition. Slowly 
the railway worker has lost all his gains. 
His remuneration has fallen below earn- 
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ings in other industries and his wage 
increases are smaller than those obtained 
by other workers in Canada. 


We have considered this statement with 
respect only to the non-operating railway 
workers who are the concern of this 
inquiry. They look back to a time when 
their earnings were in excess of other 
industrial groups in the community. The 
present request is for the restoration of 
former conditions, but the point of view 
set forth in the paragraph quoted above 
does not inquire into the reason for the 
fact to which attention is drawn, namely, 
that “other workers in Canada” during the 
last two decades have received greater 
wage increases than the railway workers. 
In so far as the non-railway groups are 
called upon to exercise comparable skills 
and to measure up to comparable respon- 
sibilities, there would not appear to have 
been or to be any valid reason why the 
one should ever have had or should now 
receive more in the way of remuneration 
than the other. It surely cannot be a valid 
reason for now paying greater remunera- 
tion to the railway group, simply that its 
remuneration has been in fact greater than 
other groups in the past. It seems to us 
that if the non-operating railway employees 
receive or should be placed on a basis of 
comparable remuneration for comparable 
work vis-a-vis other groups in the com- 
munity, the case of the railway worker 
cannot, in justice to the other groups or 
to the community as a whole, be put on 
any higher basis. 

In elaboration of their point of view, 
the unions refer again to the increase in 
the index of the general average of wage 
rates of all industries in Canada between 
1913 and 1952 in comparison with the 
history of the index of steam railway 
rates. It is sought to be contended on the 
basis of these figures that the wages of 
the railway workers have “lagged behind” 
those in other industries by some 53 per 
cent. 


More specific comparisons are made 
between the increases since 1913 in certain 
named industries and the increases in the 
case of steam railways, and a similar 
comparison is made with respect to the 
period since 1939. For example, it is 
pointed out that in April 1952 the index 
of wage rates in the case of the logging 
industry stood at 251-3 over 1939, mining 
¢32°5, manufacturing 266-2, construction 
219-0, transportation and communication 
218-7, laundries 237:2; while in the case 
of steam railways it was, as already stated, 
207-4. 
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We have already pointed out the 
unsoundness of this argument and it is 
not necessary to repeat that discussion. 

In the inquiry as to a standard furnished 
by industry outside the railway industry 
with which wage rates in the railway 
industry ‘may be justly compared, it is 
obvious, as already indicated, that the 
criteria of comparison should include as 
far as is reasonably possible, such matters 
as similarity of work and working condi- 
tions, similarity in the proportions of male 
and female employees and skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, as well as 
wide territorial distribution and regularity 
of employment. 


With respect to the last mentioned, the 
parties are agreed that railway employ- 
ment offers a high degree of security. The 
unions in their written statement say 
“Work on the railways becomes a family 
tradition, the son proudly follows his 
father in the same employment, the 
daughter works in the offices of the same 
company, and brothers and _ sons-in-law 
continue the family tradition.” It is also 
said that “railway service is a lifetime 
career.” The fact that such statements 
can be made indicates that in the past, at 
least, most railway occupations have offered 
stability of employment. 

Railway occupations cover a wide range, 
from that of the skilled craftsman to the 
unskilled labourer, and the distribution of 
the employees is across the entire country, 
in areas where industry is concentrated and 
where wages generally are high, as well 
as in less concentrated or agricultural areas 
where rates are lower. For a majority of 
railway occupations, rates of pay, also, are 
uniform across the country, and where 
differences still exist, these are rather 
between eastern and western Canada than 
between larger and smaller geographical 
areas. The railway wage structure has been 
developed by collective bargaining over a 
long period of time and recognized rela- 
tionships have been established between 
rates of pay for various occupations. As 
a result, the adjustment of any particular 
rate may be impossible without changing 
the rates of a number of occupations which 
may already compare favourably with 
rates paid generally in outside industry. 

Again, the railways, by agreement with 
their employees, have, with respect to the 
mechanical trades, established one uniform 
rate for the fully-qualified craftsman 
rather than different rates for each trade, 
and less provision is made in the railway 
wage structure for grading craftsmen in 
different classes than is the practice in 


outside industry. Accordingly, iu the 
adequacy or inadequacy of each several 
wage rate within the railway wage struc- 
ture is not to be tested by comparable 
particular rates in outside industry in the 
same area of the country (and the unions 
reject this approach), it is obvious that it 
cannot be said that the railway wage 
structure as a whole is inadequate because 
a particular wage rate in a particular area 
may be found to be deficient when com- 
pared with the rate paid for the same 
occupation in outside industry. The search 


for a standard of comparison of the non- . 


operating railway employees as a whole 
must be answered by one which will 
furnish the same or similar diversity of 
occupation and wide-spread distribution 
throughout the country, as well as the 
other matters to which we have already 
referred. 

In the arbitration under the Maintenance 
of Railway Operation Act, 1950, it was 
thought by the arbitrator that a proper 
standard of comparison was furnished by 
the durable goods industry, which com- 
prises the following industries: Wood 
Products, Iron and Steel Products, Trans- 
portation Equipment, Non-ferrous Metal 
Products, Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and Non-metallic Mineral Products. 

The group of industries comprising 
durable goods includes the major heavy 
industries, particularly those based on iron 
and steel and the manufacture of equip- 
ment. It has a relatively low proportion 
of women workers and from this stand- 
point gives a comparison in keeping with 
the composition of the non-operating rail- 
way group which is largely male, except 
for office workers. Of approximately 
143,000 non-operating railway workers, 
approximately 7 per cent are female. In 
the durable goods industry the correspond- 
ing figure is 10 per cent, although in the 
electrical goods industry, for example, 
female employees make up 28 per cent 
of the whole. The average earnings of 
durable goods employees have been con- 
sistently higher than non-durable goods, 
and higher also than the average of all 
manufacturing industries. While the 
present inquiry is concerned with the 
adequacy or inadequacy of “rates,” the use 
of earnings for purposes of comparison is 
valid provided earnings are not distorted 
in the one case or the other by items not 
common to both. 

Criticism of the validity of the com- 
parison of railway earnings with earnings 


in the durable goods industry is made by 
the unions on the basis that in the former, 
salaried personnel are included, while in the 
latter, only hourly rated employees are 
included. It is said that the salaried 
railway personnel included in the railway 
figures are generally more highly paid than 
employees who are paid on an hourly basis. 
As put by the employees in their written 
statement :— 

The average earnings figures of railway 
employees are brought up by the addition 
of salaried employees, while the exclusion 
of salaried personnel in DBS statistics of 
durable goods industries brings the 
average figure down. The railways have 
also included in the average figure 
certain groups of clerks whose pay is 
above and outside the collective agree- 
ments. 

The italicizing is ours. 

This statement, however, involves a 
misconception, as the earnings figures in 
the case of the railway employees to which 
reference will be made does not in fact 
include the higher salaried employees at 
all. The salaried employees whose earn- 
ings are included in the railway figures 
have a lower average earning than the 
rest of their fellows among the non- 
operating employees. Accordingly, the 
inclusion of these salaried employees does 
not affect the railway figure in the way 
the employees contend, but, if anything, 
has a contrary effect. The situation in 
the durable goods industry appears to 
furnish an exact parallel in this respect in 
that, for example, in the figures for the 
week ending October 31, 1951 (a period 
when a particular study of the matter was 
made by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics), the average weekly earnings of 
office workers was $54.16 as against $56.36 
for hourly rated employees. It is to the 
earnings of the hourly rated employees only 
that we refer for purposes of comparison. 

It may be pointed out here also that 
the durable goods figures include what are 
known as “shift differentials,” and that the 
figures are to that extent enhanced. 

The:use of the durable goods industry 
as a basis of comparison is also criticized 
by the employees on the ground that it 
includes the wood products industry. It 
is said that furniture making and work in 
saw and planing mills or in the making 
of miscellaneous wood products where 
semi-skilled or unskilled workers are 
employed and where the work is to some 
degree seasonal, renders the comparison 
inappropriate. 
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It is to be noted, however, that the 
railways themselves operate planing mulls, 
the lumber being used in the construction 
and repair of railway freight cars, and the 
railways claim that they pay higher rates 
for this work than is paid in saw and 
planing mills generally. 

The employees make a similar objection 
based on the inclusion in durable goods of 
the non-metallic minerals industry, which is 
composed of the clay products and glass 
products industries. The employees in this 
industry are, however, a comparatively 
small group, comprising in August 1952 
some 20,000 out of a total of some 430,000 
durable goods employees, and the average 
weekly earnings in the non-metallic min- 
erals industry in August 1952 were $57.19, 
and in the durable goods industry as a 
whole, $57.43. 

Objection is again made on the ground 
of the inclusion in durable goods of the 
electrical apparatus and supphes industry, 
for the reason that it is composed of 28 
per cent female workers while there are 
only 7 per cent female employees among 
the railway group. However, the over-all 
percentage of female employees in the 
durable goods industry is 10 per cent. 
Moreover, the average hourly rate in elec- 
trical goods as at July 1, 1952, was higher 
than the average for the durable goods 
industry as a whole. Accordingly, the 
inclusion of electrical goods has an 
enhancing rather than a lowering effect on 
the durable goods figures. 

Reference is also made by the employees 
to the award of 1950 in which the arbitrator 
made comment with respect to “motor 
vehicles, parts and accessories” which is 
one of the groups included in the trans- 
portation equipment industry. It is 
apparent, however, that in that comment, 
the arbitrator was dealing with a conten- 
tion that railway earnings should be com- 
pared with earnings in the motor vehicles, 
parts and accessories industry alone, a 
suggestion not advanced in the present 
inquiry. 

The employees also point to the fact 
that the transportation equipment industry 
(part of the durable goods group), includes 
“railroad and rolling stock equipment” 
which includes some non-operating railway 
employees. It is therefore said that, to 
the extent of this inclusion, the comparison 
is really a comparison of the same thing 
with itself. 
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In August 1952 the average weekly earn- 
ings of the transportation equipment worker 
were $58.85, while, as already mentioned, 
the corresponding figure for durable goods 
as a whole was $57.43. If one were to 
exclude the workers employed by the rail- 
way companies, the figure $58.85 would 
become $60.68, and the corresponding 
figure for durable goods would become 
$57.81 instead of $57.48. This is not an 
appreciable change. 

It would not constitute a valid com- 
parison for present purposes to compare 
non-operating railway workers with workers 
in any one of the industries comprising 
the durable goods group, and it is not 
proposed to do so. The proposed com- 
parison is between non-operating railway 
workers and workers in the durable goods 
industry as a whole. In our opinion, such 
a comparison is a valid one. The durable 
goods industry, lke the non-operating 
railway industry, is composed of. skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers. While 
it is undoubtedly true that in some of the 
industries making up the durable goods 
group the proportions of skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers are different 
from the proportions in the case of the 
non-operating railway group, nevertheless, 
when the comparison is with the durable 
goods group as a whole, the proportions 
on balance do not appear to be greatly 
different. For this reason the inclusion of 
the industries objected to as above would 
appear valid. Furthermore, wood products 
and non-metallic minerals—more especially 
wood products—have the added advantage 
of wide geographic distribution not shared 
to the same extent by the other indus- 
tries in the durable goods group. No other 
group of workers in the Canadian economy 
furnishes, in the opinion of the Board, a 
comparison which answers all the require- 
ments as well as the durable goods 
industry. It may be observed that a 
Presidential board in the United States in 
1948 also considered the comparison of 
durable goods to non-operating railway 
employees a proper one. 

It is not without interest to observe the 
relation which has obtained in the United 
States in recent years between average 
hourly earnings in the durable goods indus- 
try and in the case of the non-operating 
railway employees, as well as with that 
prevailing in the manufacturing industry 
as a whole. 


The following are the figures from 1946 to July 1952:— 


TRENDS IN AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF NON-OPERATING RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND 
EMPLOYEES IN DURABLE GOODS mae ena UFACTURING IN THE UNITED STATES 
946 1952 





























sae | 1946 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1051 | 1¢52* 
Non-operating emcloyees................ | 1, 087+ 1-100 1-224 1-501{| 1 511 P= 683 “1-747 
MAING OU Soke. Pe koh. Bed oan 1-156 -292 1-410 1-469 1-537 | 1-678 1-734° 
All Manufacturing....................0..- 1-086 257. 1) 1350 | 1-401 1-465 | 1-594 | 1.6408 
| 
*July 1952. 
{+The non-operating employees in the United States went on a 40-hour week effective September 1, 1949. | Non- 


operating employees used in the table cover 73 classes. 
tSeptember 1949. 
°Preliminary. 


Source:Report to the President by Emergency Board, appointed February 24, 1950, pursuant to sec. 10 of Railway 


Labor Act. No. 81, table 2, p. 35; 


Hours and Earnings, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington. and current data received from Railroad and Airline 


Wage Board, Washington. 


From a somewhat inferior position in 
1946, the non-operating railway worker in 
the United States has since attained parity 
with the worker in the durable goods 
industry. This fact would seem to be 
additional evidence that the comparison we 
propose to make in the present instance 
is not an unreasonable one. 


On September 1, 1950, the average hourly 
earnings of the durable goods worker were 
112-9 cents, the average hours worked per 
week were 41-5, and the average weekly 
earnings $46.85. On the same date the 


average hourly rate of the non-operating 
railway employee was 108-9 cents, the 
average hours worked 47-1 per week, and 
the average weekly earnings $51.29. On 
June 1, 1951, on which date the standard 
work week of the railway worker was 
reduced to 40 hours, the average hourly 
earnings of the durable goods worker had 
risen to 123-8 cents, while average weekly 
earnings were $52.12, average hours worked 
being 42-1. By August 1, 1952, the situa- 
tion had become :— 
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Worked eT ER 
IDyneeionle (CKOOXGIS).. gee g Oita nd.olsty ec 3 dae Cerny CREE Gn ae ee 139-4 | 41-2 | §$ 57.43 
JRUBY Sake 6 adele Souda Dee biocse 6 Bolas o, 8 Aci AS De Sip RRO? ee 130 41 54.30 
The railway rate had, accordingly, by that were, however, overtaken during 1947 


date, fallen below the durable goods rate 
by 9-4 cents, but the offer of the railways 
of an increase of 7 per cent, which is 
equivalent of 9 cents per hour, would have 
equalized matters. 


We think there is another element, 
however, which properly calls for con- 
sideration at this point. The railways 


placed in evidence a chart showing, on a 
quarterly basis, the average hourly earn- 
ings in durable goods since February 1945, 
as well as the average hourly earnings of the 
non-operating railway employees between 
major wage changes over the same period. 
In the railways’ brief, in reference to this 
chart, the following paragraphs appear :— 
120. It will be observed that prior to 
June 1, 1946, railway employees and 
Durable Goods Manufacturing were at 
approximately the same level. The effect 
of the wage increase of 10 cents per hour 
granted railway employees from June 1, 
1946, was to push their wage rates sub- 
stantially above Durable Goods. They 


after wages had been freed of all con- 
trols. The increase of 17 cents per hour 
effective March 1, 1948, again established 
railway earnings above Durable Goods, 
but the subsequent rise .in the latter 
eliminated this advantage. The increase 
of 7 cents per hour effective August 31, 
1950, did not quite bring railway earn- 
ings up to Durable Goods, but the 
conversion to the 40-hour week June 1, 
1951, pushed them above the level then 
current. 


121. At the present time average 
hourly earnings of railway employees of 
$1.30 per hour compare with average 
hourly earnings for Durable Goods of 
$1-396 at June 1, 1952. The offer made 
by the railways of an increase of 7 per 
cent, which would average just over 9 
cents per hour, was based largely on a 
comparison with the last figure then 
available for Durable Goods of $1-396 
as at April 1, 1952. The effect of this 
offer would have been to bring hourly 
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earnings of non-operating employees prac- 
tically in line with those of Durable 
Goods. 


Since June 1, the figures in the durable 
goods industry have been as follows:— 


Cents 

Hours per Hour 
SALI ae toe Sok kiana ee Ate 41-4 138-3 
PATI CUS esata re ae Sage Ae 41-2 139-4 
peptember .....5.6. 41-8 141-1 


Since 1950, the upward movement in the 
durable goods industry has been at a fairly 
rapid rate. In December of that year, 
average hourly earnings were 116:4 cents. 
A year later the figure had become 134-6 
cents. While in 1952, although the rate 
of increase declined, the trend continued 
upward from 136-4 cents in January to 
141-1 cents in September. Further, there 
have been, during the past summer, a 
number of wage adjustments effected in 
substantial segments of the durable goods 
industry, and some of these have con- 
tained retroactive clauses. The effect of 
these agreements has not been, as yet, 
fully reflected in the published figures. For 
this reason, as well as for the reason that 
there will doubtless be further bargaining 
in the industry during the period to be 
covered by the railway contracts, we think 
it likely that further upward revision of 
the monthly figures may occur. There is 
the further known fact that in some of 
the wage settlements made this year pro- 
vision has been made for deferred increases 
to become operative later this year and in 
1953. 


In view of the manner in which the 
paths of earnings in the durable goods 
industry and in that of the non-operating 
railway employees have, as the railways’ 
chart shows, crossed and re-crossed in the 
past, and the likelihood of some con- 
tinued upward movement in the former, 
we think it reasonable, in setting the 
increase for the non-operating railway 
employees with reference to the standard 
afforded by the durable goods industry, to 
give effect to the considerations just 
reviewed in order that earnings in the 
railway industry may be kept in touch 
with earnings in durable goods. 


With these matters in mind and having 
regard to the increase required to maintain 
real wages since September 1, 1950, we 
think that an increase on the basis of 
sixteen cents per hour (leaving to one side 
for the moment the question as to a 
percentage or straight cents per hour 
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increase “across the board”) would be fair 
and reasonable for the purposes of the 
contracts now to be renewed. We think 
that this gives fullest effect to all the 
factors upon which the claim for increase 
has been or can be reasonably based. In 
using, as we have done, the durable goods 
industry as a basis of comparison, fullest 
effect will also be given to the unions’ 
claim for “improvement”. The proposed 
increase will, of course, for the present at 
least, place the railway worker in a more 
favourable position than the durable goods 
worker, but our proposal anticipates that 
the margin between the two will again 
close. 


At first sight, the question might arise 
as to why the principle we have applied 
in assessing the increase required to main- 
tain, as at September 1, 1952, the wage 
rate level established on September 1, 1950, 
in terms of constant dollars, should not 
also be applied in assessing the amount 
required to maintain the _ relationship 
between railway earnings and durable goods 
earnings over the same period. In other 
words, it might be suggested that if the 
percentage increase in the consumers’ price 
index is to be applied to the railway rate 
established on September 1, 1950, to deter- 
mine the rate which should obtain two 
years later, should not the percentage in- 
crease in the durable goods rate in the 
same period be applied to the 1950 railway 
rate to produce the proper 1952 rate. 

The answer, in our opinion, is that 
employment of the consumers’ price index 
is for the purpose of maintaining the level 
of wages throughout the period in terms 
of constant dollars, while the use of the 
standard afforded by earnings in the durable 
goods industry is for the purpose of main- 
taining railway wages, as nearly as may 
be, at the same level as earnings in durable 
goods, but the employment of that 
standard is not to maintain whatever 
accidental difference between the two may 
exist on any particular date, whether such 
difference should be in favour of the one 
or the other. 

The employees have pointed out that 
the figures with respect to the durable 
goods worker do not include the value 
of such items as group insurance, sickness 
and accident insurance, hospital and 
medical aid, holidays with pay, and 
pensions, which obtain in the case of many 
industrial employees, and that is so. The 
railways also have, and have had for many 
years, pension plans, vacations with pay, 
and, something which is unique in the case 
of the railways, pass privileges in favour 


of employees and their families. The rail- 
ways do not have, however, the other 
benefits mentioned above. From this fact, 
the argument on the part of the employees 
is that there should be a corresponding 
increase in the wage scale of the railway 
employee to compensate for items lacking. 
In our opinion, however, the matter can- 
not be so dealt with. We think the only 
proper way is that benefits such as are 
above mentioned should be negotiated as 
such, and not included in the wage rate 
itself. As there has been no claim for 
any of these benefits as such, it is not 
possible to deal with the matter on the 
basis put forth. 


Percentage vs. Cents per Hour 


The present demand by the unions has 
been for an increase in the form of an 
equal amount in cents per hour to every 
employee. This is rested by them upon 
the nature of the basic wage structure and 
the interrelationship of the various rates 
of which it is composed. They contend 
that as a result of the unemployment 
which prevailed in 1939, the unskilled 
worker then had to accept a wage which 
was not related to the real value of his 
service. It is said that with the passing 
away of unemployment and the growth of 
competition in the labour market, the 
tendency was to reduce or eliminate what 
the unions regard as excessive wage differ- 
entials which had developed in less pros- 
perous times. They point out that had all 
increases in the past been by way of 
percentage rather than by way of straight 
increases in cents per hour “across the 
board,” the effect would have been to 
increase enormously the differentials estab- 
lished in slack times. Accordingly, they 
ask that any increase at the present time 
should again take the form of an equal 
amount in cents per hour to all workers. 


The railways do not contend that all 
increases should invariably be on a per- 
centage basis. They do say that, while all 
increases since 1939 have been on a cents 
per hour basis, at the present time it is 


important that in any increase to be 
granted that practice should not be 
continued. 


The railways point out that during the 
late war, a cost-of-living bonus was insti- 
tuted based on a weekly amount designed 
to protect the basic living standards of 
wage earners receiving not more than 50 
cents per hour in 1939, it being considered 
that those receiving in excess of that 
amount could fairly be required to absorb 
some of the increase in living costs in a 


time of national emergency. Following the 
war, the National War Labour Board con- 
tinued to authorize increases of a uniform 
amount per hour, a policy designed to 
protect basic living standards and at the 
same time to require those receiving more 
than the basic wage to absorb some portion 
of the increasing costs, thus limiting the 
inflationary effects involved in the war 
effort. 

In the contention of the railways, this 
policy was governed by short-term condi- 
tions arising out of the war and the effects 
of the war, and they point to the resulting 
effects upon wage relationships as between 
various classifications of railway employees. 
For example, in 1939 a machinist’s helper 
received 70-9 per cent of the rate payable 
to a fully-qualified machinist, whereas in 
1952 this rate had advanced to 82 per cent. 
Again, an unclassified labourer in 1939 
received 50-6 per cent of the machinist’s 
rate, but. in 1952 70-3 per cent, while the 
minimum clerical rate in 1939 was 54-4 
per cent of the machinist’s rate and in 
1952 72-3 per cent. The result was that 
while the machinist’s rate over the period 
increased by 94 per cent, a number of 
other rates increased all the way from 
113:°4 per cent to 244-9 per cent. 


The railways have submitted evidence 
to show that up to the present time the 
effect of the uniform increases in cents 
per hour has not been to throw rates of 
pay of certain individual categories in rail- 
way service seriously out of line with rates 
payable in outside industry, but that a 
situation has now been reached where the 
rates paid to the skilled employee in 
relation to those paid to the less skilled 
are beginning to render the former 
unattractive and not worth the effort 
involved in qualifying for the higher rate. 
In the brief filed by the employees, the 
paragraph already referred to, in which 
reference is made to the fact that railway 
service is a lifetime career, contains this 
further statement :— 


It is therefore most important that the 
financial prospects should be attractive, 
both for the entrant and for those 
already in the industry. At present, 
however, new skilled labourers are not 
attracted to the industry. 


It is true that this paragraph relates to 
the employees’ contention that all railway 
wages are low when compared with that 
which ought to prevail, but the statement 
quoted agrees significantly with the situa- 
tion as seen by the railways and rather 
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points to a conclusion that the differ- 
entials between skilled and unskilled rates 
ought not, at present at least, to be further 
narrowed. 

These considerations and the fact that 
real wages have been impaired by 11:3 
per cent since September 1950, would 
justify making the entire increase we pro- 
pose in the form of a percentage, but we 
think that the change from the practice of 
former years might well not be made in one 
step. We therefore recommend _ that 
existing rates be increased by 7 per cent 
plus seven cents (the equivalent of 16-05 
cents). 


Escalator Clause 


The demand for the inclusion of an 
“escalator” or cost-of-living clause in the 
new agreement has for its background the 
history of a climbing cost-of-living index 
since 1939 and its effect upon each wage 
increase almost immediately after the 
same had been negotiated. The employees 
refer also to the fact of the inclusion of 
such a provision in wage agreements in 
outside industry in Canada in the past few 
vears. In particular, they refer to what 
might be called a sample of such agree- 
ments received by the Department of 
Labour during the first eight months of 
1951. Approximately one-fifth in number 
of these agreements covering 40 per cent 
of the 374,000 workers involved included 
some such clause. The employees also 
point to thesetacth that as ofuViarch sl 
1951, a clause of this character has been 
included in the agreements reached by the 
eastern railroads in the United States, 
which railroads include the American 
branches of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways. 

While it is true that the cost-of-living 
index in Canada advanced from January 
1939 to January 1952 to a level of 191-5 
points, since the last mentioned date, 
however, the index has fallen to 186-5 on 
September 1, 1952, and to 185 on October 1. 
The corresponding figure for the consumers’ 
price index is 116. As to the agreement 
made by the American railroads in 1951, 
it is to be observed that the term of 
that agreement was from March 1, 1951, 
to Octeber 1, 1955, while the agreements 
here under consideration are for one’ year 
only, of which something less than 10 
months is at this date left to run. It 
would seem, therefore, that a clause of 
this character is inappropriate in a short- 
term agreement at such a time as the 
present when the trend of living is down- 
wards. 
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Union Shop and Check-off 


In connection with this demand, the 
employees point out that in 1952 the 
Carriers Conference of the eastern United 
States railways concluded an agreement 
with fifteen of the seventeen unions who 
are before this Board, providing for a 
form of union shop and check-off of union 
dues, and that the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways are parties to 
this agreement with respect to their branch 
lines in the eastern United States. It 
appears that the railroads in other parts 
of the United States have not as yet such 
a provision in their agreements with their 
employees. 


The employees here concerned also point 
to the provisions of Section 10 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, under which the certified 
bargaining agent bargains collectively on 
behalf of all the employees, and that thus 
the working conditions of non-union as 
well as union members are affected by 
the agreements so brought about. The 
unions complain that employees who do not 
become union members, in effect, take the 
benefits flowing from the collective bar- 
gaining conducted by the unions, without 
sharing the cost, and that the only source 
of funds with which the unions may carry 
on these activities is membership dues. 


With respect to the check-off, the unions 
point out that the railways already deduct 
a large number of items from each indi- 
vidual pay-cheque covering a variety of 
matters, and that, therefore, the deduction 
of union dues should not be a matter which 
can be reasonably objected to. They point 
also to a trend in industry toward some 
form of union shop and check-off, and 
indeed the railways admit that there is a 
trend in that direction. The unions also 
contend that under Section 6 (1) of the 
statute already referred to, Parliament has 
authorized the inclusion in collective agree- 
ments of a union shop clause. It is con- 
tended that this section expresses public 
policy on the matter and that a board 
such as this Board ought not to do other- 
wise than report in favour of this demand. 


In answer to these contentions the rail- 
ways refer to the fact that under the union 
shop provision here in question, willingness 
on the part of an applicant for employment 
with the railways to become a member of 
one of the unions here concerned would 
become a prerequisite to employment, and 
refusal to join would automatically involve 
discharge, regardless of the length of 
service or the fitness of the employee to 
perform the duties of his employment. It 


should perhaps be said that the unions’ 
proposal is not merely to affect employees 
hereafter entering the railways’ employ, but 
all existing employees as well. 

The railways say that under existing 
agreements with the unions, the latter have 
the right to make a grievance of the 
discharge by the railways of any employee, 
which grievance then becomes the subject 
of review under the appropriate machinery 
provided by. the collective agreements. 
Under a union shop clause, however, the 
discharge of an employee, once he has 
been deprived of his membership under 
the provisions provided by the constitu- 
tion of the unions themselves, is automati- 
cally required of the railways without any 
right of review in which the railways have 
any part. Thus there is a lack of mutuality 
in the two provisions. 


The railways also contend that from the 
standpoint of the employee, the latter, 
under a union shop agreement, would lose 
his present right of protest by resigning 
from the union in the event of disagree- 
ment on his part with the policy adopted 
by the majority on any question, as 
resignation from the union would involve 
discharge from his employment. 


The railways emphasize the loss of 
freedom of the person and the substitution 
of compulsion which would be involved in 
acceptance on their part of the union shop, 
and they are unwilling, not only from their 
own standpoint but as well from that of 
their employees, to agree to such a pro- 
vision. The railways agree that, in the 
interests of good labour relations, unionism 
among their employees should be strong 
and stable, but in their view, unions remain 
thus by so acting that the employees will 
become and will remain members of the 
union as a result of a conviction that their 
interests are being served by membership 
in a union, and that the union itself will 
be a better instrument of service to the 
employee if it has to depend upon 
demonstrating its service rather than upon 
compulsion. The railways contend that 
the existence of the so-called “free-rider” 
is a lesser evil than the loss of personal 
freedom which would inevitably follow 
adoption of the union ship. They cite 
specific instances of long term employees, 
who declined for reasons of their own to 
become union members, who had to be 
discharged for that reason, upon _ the 
institution in other industries of the union 
shop. 


Like the unions, the railways point to 
the Industrial Relations 


Investigation Act, but draw a_ different 
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conclusion as to the public policy therein 
laid down. They point to Section 3 which 
preserves to every employee the right to 
membership in any trade union, and to 
Section 4 (2) (b) under which the employer 
is prohibited from imposing any condition 
in a contract of employment which seeks 
to restrain an employee from exercising 
his rights under the statute. They accord- 
ingly contend that as Section 6 (1) oper- 
ates only with the consent of the employer, 
in the absence of such consent, the policy 
of the statute is to leave the employer 
complete freedom of choice in the matter. 


If our appreciation of the fundamental 
basis of the desire for the union shop be 
correct, it is the sense of injury cherished 
by the union member toward those who 
stand outside the membership but who, 
nonetheless, along with the union mem- 
ber, reap the benefits unavoidably accruing 
to all employees from the activities of the 
union, without in any way contributing to 
the expense involved in the maintenance 
of the union. Such a sentiment is natural 
and understandable. At the same time we 
find it difficult to believe that of the 
143,000 non-operating railway employees, 
some 10,000 to 15,000 are actuated by no 
other motive in refraining from becoming 
union members than a desire to profit 
from the work of others without cost to 
themselves. So far as the evidence goes, 
it rather indicates that refusal to join may 
stem from a variety of motives. 


To give effect to the union proposal 
would be to substitute compulsion for 
effectiveness in the interests of the 
employees as a basis for attracting mem- 
bers. So far as we know, the only 
organizations in our democratic society in 
which membership has been made a con- 
dition of the right to work, are those with 
respect to which the legislature has by 
statute so stipulated, in the public interest 
and for its protection against loss or injury 
which might otherwise be occasioned by 
incompetence. Examples are afforded in 
the case of the various professions. ‘The 
statute which is here in question, namely, 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
does not so provide. Employees are left 
free by the statute to join one or more 
unions as they see fit, or not to join any 
union, save that the employer “may” agree 
to a term in a collective agreement 
“requiring as a condition of employment 
membership in a specified trade union or 
vranting a preference of employment to 


members of a specified trade union”; 
Section 6.91). The statute, however, 
carries the matter no further. If the 
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employer does not see fit to agree to such 
a term, the statute imposes no compulsion 
to that end upon either him or his 
employees. Therefore, for a board of the 
character of this Board to say that the 
employer ought to agree to such a term 
would be to go further than the legislature 
itself has seen fit to go. Such a statement 
by the Board would undoubtedly involve 
a finding in the present case that the 
grounds upon which the attitude of the 
railways is based are entirely inadequate 
and unreasonable, a finding we do not 
think we could make. However that may 
be, we think that the statute, properly 
understood, precludes, in the circumstances 
of the present case, a clause of the 
character here under consideration. The 
following sections are relevant:— 


3. (1) Every employee has the right to 
be a member of a trade union and to 
participate in the activities thereof. 


4. (2) No employer, and no person 
acting on behalf of an employer, shall 

(a) refuse to employ or to continue 
to employ any person, or otherwise 
discriminate against any person in 
regard to employment or any 
term or condition of employment 
because the person is a member of 
a trade union; or 

(b) impose any condition in a contract 
of employment seeking to restrain 
an employee from exercising his 
rights under this Act... . 


6. (1) Nothing in this Act prohibits 
the parties to a collective agreement from 
inserting in the collective agreement a 
provision requiring, as a condition of 
employment, membership in a specified 
trade union, or granting a preference of 
employment to members of a specified 
trade union. 


(2) No provision in a collective agree- 
ment requiring an employer to discharge 
an employee because such an employee 
is or continues to be a member of, or 
engage in activities on behalf of a union 
other than a specified trade union, shall 
be valid. 


The respective constitutions of a number 
at least of the unions here in question 
provide that no member may hold mem- 
bership in any other railway labour 
organization admitting to membership the 
same classes of employees, or any other 
organization or alliance that is dual to any 
of the purposes of the union. 
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The proposed union shop clause, so far 
as relevant, is as follows:— 

All employees now or hereafter 
employed in any work covered by the 
rules and working conditions agreement 
between the parties hereto shall, as a 
condition of continued employment in 
such work . . . become members of, and 
thereafter maintain membership in good 
standing in, the organization party to 
this agreement, 


with the following proviso, which has two 
branches, namely, 


That such condition shall not apply 
with respect to 


(a) any employee to whom = such 
membership is not available upon 
the same terms and conditions as 
are generally applicable to any 
other member; 

(b) any employee to whom member- 
ship was denied or terminated for 
any reason other than failure of 
the employee to tender’ the 
periodic dues, initiation fees and 
assessments (not including fines 
and penalties) uniformly required 
as the condition of acquiring or 
maintaining membership. 
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The insertion of this clause in a collec- 
tive agreement between the railways and 
the unions obligates the railways (1) to 
require from their employees their agree- 
ment to join a particular union, an 
agreement which, by virtue of the provi- 
sion in the union constitution already 
referred to, involves an undertaking not 
to join any other union, and (2) to dis- 
charge them if they refuse. This is the 
very thing which the statute, by Section 
6 (2), prohibits. 

To require each employee to join such 
a union calls for an offer on his part to 
become a member on the basis of the 
union constitution, which becomes a funda- 
mental part of the contract of member- 
ship. It is obvious that there can be no 
reason for “denial” of any such application 
when accompanied by the required dues, 
and that therefore any suggestion that the 
situation is saved by the existence of the 
second branch of the proviso to the pro- 
posed clause is groundless. It is out of 
the question for an employee to offer to 
join such a union and at the same time 
to stipulate that, contrary to the constitu- 
tion, he shall have the right to remain or 
become at any time during his membership 
a member of some other union. That 
would not be an offer to join that union 
at all. If such a thing were possible, an 


employee could propose membership con- 
taining any reservation he saw fit, and thus 
avoid the penalty of discharge by going 
through the form of offering to join on 
his own terms. There can be no member- 
ship but membership upon the one foot- 
ing, namely, that provided for by the 
constitution. Accordingly, in our view, the 
proposed clause, being contrary to the 
express terms of subsection (2) of Section 
6, is invalid and one which the railways 
are precluded by the statute from entering 
into. Writing the proposed clause into the 
collective agreement automatically writes 
into it the union constitution. Any 
suggestion, therefore, that the latter may 
be “severed” from the former is, in our 
view, out of the question. 

We therefore think that the statute 
precludes a clause of the nature of that 
here proposed in any collective agreement 
with a union the constitution of which 
contains a provision of the character under 
discussion. 


Check-off 

With regard to the check-off, the Board 
is of opinion that, as every employee now 
has the same right as any other creditor 
to assign the whole or any part of any 
debt, present or future owing to him, the 
proposed clause is one that should prop- 
erly form part of the new agreements. 


Emergency Clause 

This clause owes its inception to the 
suggestion of a government official prior to 
the settlement of 1950. The suggestion 
arose out of the world situation which then 
existed. The Board does not think that 
sufficient reason now exists for the con- 
tinuance of this clause. 


Contract Term 

Should it be open to us, upon the terms 
of reference, we would recommend that the 
term of the new contracts should run from 
the date of ultimate agreement between 
the parties, in view of the fact that less 
than ten months now remains of the new 
contract term. 


Negotiations for Settlement 

In addition to the other duties which 
the statute imposes upon a board of this 
character, it is provided by Section 32 (1) 
that 


A conciliation board shall, immediately 
after appointment of the chairman 
thereof, endeavour to bring about agree- 
ment between the parties in relation to 
the matters referred to it. 


During the hearings at Montreal, the 
Board suggested to the parties before it 


that each should appoint a small group, 
the railway group to meet with the 
chairman of the Board and the nominee 
of the railways on the Board, and the 
union group to meet with the chairman 
and the nominee of the unions on the 
Board. It was thought that, under such 
an arrangement, in the initial stages at 
least, the parties would feel more free to 
discuss possible terms of settlement. Two 
meetings with each of these groups were 
accordingly held, at the first of which in 
each case the Board members present 
explained that it was the desire of the 
Board to carry out the obligation placed 
upon it in this regard by the statute, and 
to do so in any way possible. It was 
suggested to each of the small groups 
representing the respective parties that 
they should obtain instructions from their 
principals as to how far each was prepared 
to go toward settlement, and that at a 
Jater meeting in each case the Board 
members should be informed so that the 
area in dispute might be surveyed and, 
if possible, a basis of settlement reached. 

At the second meeting with the railway 
group, the Board members were apprised 
that the railways would not stand on their 
7 per cent offer if the unions were pre- 
pared to negotiate within some area which 
would take into account the amount 
required to bring the date settled in 1950 
in line with the rise in the cost of living 
since that time, and having regard also 
to the current rate in the durable goods 
industry. The Board members meeting 
with the employee group on the second 
occasion were advised by that group, how- 
ever, that they had no suggestion to make. 

Accordingly, the matter of a possible 
settlement had to be left in this position. 


Dated this 21st day of November, 1952. 
Respectfully submitted. 


(Sod) Re tia Keunock. 
(Sgd.) Pau 8S. Smiru. 


To the Hon. Mitron F. Grecace, V.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Appendix 1. 


Employee Organizations 
represented before 
Railway Conciliation Board 
1952 


International Association of Machinists 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, etc. 
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International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, ete. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 

Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers 


Brotherhood of Express Employees 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Drain Chair Car, Coach Porters and 
Attendants 

International Brotherhood of  Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 


International Brotherhood of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers 


United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
TVitting Industry 

International Moulders and 
Workers Union 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 

Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association 

Division No. 4, Railway Emplovees 
Department, American Federation of 
Labour 


Foundry 


Appendix 2. 
Railways represented before 
Railway Conciliation Board 
1952 
Canadian National Railways 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Ontario Northland Railway 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company 


Minority Report of Board Member 
David Lewis 


To the Hon. Mitton F. Greae, V.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


SIR: 

With great regret, 1 do not) find it 
possible to agree with the recommendations 
made in this case by my colleagues. My 
regret is the greater because I fully appre- 
ciate the importance of finding a basis for 
settling the dispute. 


The increase in wages which my 
colleagues recommend is, in my respectful 
view, substantially lower than is justified 
by all the facts and circumstances of this 
case. The majority recommendation of 16 
cents per hour is only 1 cent more than 
the increase demanded by the rise in the 
cost of living, calculated on the basis of 
the new Consumers’ Price Index. It is my 
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considered conviction that a recommenda- 
tion which gives the employees concerned 
in these proceedings only one cent more 
than the adjustment necessary to make 
up their loss consequent upon the increase 
in their cost of living, fails to take into 
account the many other, and equally 
important, factors which should govern this 
case. 

Similarly, I cannot find any justification 
for refusing to recommend an adequate 
form of union security to the unions here 
involved, at a time when the trend 
toward increasing union security in all 
industry is striking and unmistakable. The 
history of the railway unions, dating back 
half a century, is one of consistent respon- 
sibility. To deny such labour organizations 
% measure of union security which has in 
fact been granted to numerous trade unions 
in other fields is, in my respectful sub- 
mission, unjustified and unjustifiable. It is 
all the more so when both the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways are parties to collective agreements 
in the United States which grant to their 
employees across the line precisely the 
union security provisions which the unions 
here requested for their Canadian members. 


Wages 


Myths die hard. The myth that railway 
workers are particularly highly paid is no 
exception. I have no doubt that it is a 
myth and a false one. The evidence placed 
before the board proved to my satisfaction 
that, as far as the 143,000 and more 
employees involved in these proceedings 
are concerned, they are behind rather than 
ahead of their fellow-workers in other basic 
industries. 

The Railways informed the Board that 
the average hour’y earnings for these 
employees is $1.30 per hour. It is to be 
noted that these are their average earn- 
ings. The unions informed us that in the 
basic steel industry the labour rate is 
$1.434 per hour; the middle rates ranging 
from $1.71 to $1.76 per hour. In the case 
of Massey Harris, the base labour rate is 
$1.37 per hour and the average earnings 
are $1.71 per hour. Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting, owned by the CPR, pays 
the common labourer a rate of $1.48 and 
the average for its employees is $1.66. The 
base rate for employees of the Toronto 
Transportation Commission is $1.51. 

I have no doubt that these examples 
could be multiplied many times. It is a 
fact that in the organized sectors of basic 
and important industry in Canada, the 
lowest labour rates are higher, and in some 
eases substantially higher, than the average 


earnings of the railways employees here 
concerned. This, in my view, is the key 
to a proper analysis and understanding of 
the issues involved in these proceedings. 

Furthermore, the non-operating railway 
employees have lagged behind in other 
respects. They won the forty-hour week 
only in June, 1951, and that after a strike. 
Moreover—and this was shocking news to 
me—they enjoy only two of the accepted 
fringe benefits in industry. They get 
annual vacations with pay of one week up 
to one year, 7 days up to three years and 
two weeks after 5 vears of service. And 
the railways have a contributory pension 
plan. 

However, the employees do not have any 
paid statutory holidays. Only if they work 
on such holidays do they get paid, although 
at the rate of time and a half. There are 
no shift premiums. Perhaps most important 
of all, there is no health and welfare insur- 
ance plan for them, not even a con- 
tributory one. 

The railways made a great deal of the 
free transportation privilege which is 
accorded to their employees. I should not 
wish to belittle this benefit; it is certainly 
of value to employees who have occasion 
to travel. However, there are three com- 
ments that may fairly be made. 

First, the rules governing the free 
transportation privilege to employees pro- 
vide safeguards against the use of this 
privilege interfering with revenue-producing 
traffic. 

Secondly, and for this reason, the benefit 
does not cost the railways anything. 

Thirdly, this form of benefit is common 
in most other industry. Employees of 
large retail establishments and in con- 
sumer goods industries commonly receive 
reductions for purchases made by them 
from their employers 

The conclusion is therefore inescapable, 
to my mind, that the free transportation 
privilege does not set the railways apart 
from other industry and is not a cost to 
them. It is therefore not the kind of 
benefit which may fairly be considered in a 
discussion of fringe benefits generally. 

As far as the annual vacations are 
concerned, the scheme of the railways is 
certainly not at the top of the lst. It is 
true that slightly more than one-half of 
the durable goods workers receive two 
weeks after five years. It is, however, also 
true that about a third of the employees 
in the group enjoy two weeks’ vacation 
after one, two or three years of service, 
instead of five. And it is also true that 
a growing portion of Canadian industry 


provides vacations of three weeks after 
fifteen, twenty or twenty-five years of 
service, while there is no three-week vaca- 
tion for any of the non-operating employees. 
It is, therefore, clear that the vacation 
plan of the railways is, at best, no more 
than the average in Canadian industry and 
is certainly not an advanced plan. 


Paid statutory holidays are standard in 
present-day collective agreements. Thus 
some 73 per cent of the employees in the 
durable goods industries covered in a 
survey made by the Department of Labour 
as at October 1951, were paid for six, seven, 
eight and nine statutory holidays, although 
not worked. 


Only 13 per cent of the employees in 
this group did not enjoy this benefit, the 
remaining 14 per cent received from one to 
five paid holidays. In the same group of 
industries, and on the same date, over 85 
per cent of the employees had some form 
of health and welfare insurance plan. 


The above simple facts should once and 
for all lay the myth that the railways 
employees are in the vanguard with regard 
to wages and the like. They may have 
been at one time, they are no longer ahead 
of other basic industry. On the contrary, 
they have begun to lag behind, clearly and 
shockingly. 

For this trend I can find no justifica- 
tion, and I believe it to be the nation’s 
duty to halt it. The railways comprise one 
of the most essential industries of the 
country. One of the two major systems 
is owned by the Canadian people; the 
other came into existence as a result of 
huge monetary and land grants by the 
nation. One frequently hears a remark 
which is as amusing as it is revealing. It 
is said that the Canadian people own the 
GNR, but have not paid for it; but that 
they have paid for the CPR and do not 
own it. Historically, this is not too 
exaggerated a description. 

Railway employment requires skill and a 
great sense of responsibility. The hours 
of work must be adjusted to the demands 
of freight and passenger traffic, and to the 
inconvenience of employees. Many of the 
workers concerned here have to meet the 
public, whether in the station, the ticket 
office, the express office, the dining car or 
the sleeping car. 

Certainly there are compensations. 
Employment on the railways has more 
security, although during the thirties rail- 
way workers suffered lay-offs and wage cuts 
like their brothers. A job on the railways 
also has an honourable status in the labour 
force of the country. But these are reasons 
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for more, not less consideration. It is not 
the custom in our civilization to pay less 
for higher regarded labour. 

In view of all the above factors, it is 
impossible to justify the levelling down 
process which has latterly characterized the 
wages of non-operating railway employees. 
This is the more reprehensible since the 
Canadian people have a direct interest in 
and control over the railway industry, and 
the unions before us have enjoyed a half- 
century of collective bargaining. 

One of the grounds on which the 
Unions based their demand for a 45 cent 
hourly increase was to achieve parity with 
wages of similar groups on the United 
States Railways. Both sides of the dispute 
spent a great deal of time analysing the 
relevant considerations. The Railways 
presented many arguments in opposition to 
the request for parity which have been 
adequately summarized in the Majority 
Report. 

It is worth noting, in passing, that the 
Railways have set six and one-half per 
cent as an objective for the return on their 
net investment. Their sole justification for 
this rate of return for Canadian Railways 
is that a similar rate has been set for 
American Railways by the United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Unions are, in my view, justified in chiding 
the Railways about their double standard 
in this respect. If the Railways’ submis- 
sions are valid, that the differences in the 
two economies do not Justify parity of 
wages, then surely it follows that these 
same differences cannot justify parity in 
return to capital. If, on the other hand, 


the Railways feel they are right in asking 
the same rate of return in spite of the 
differences, then they cannot successfully 
oppose the employees’ request for the same 
wages. I appreciate that this does not 
meet the merits of the problem, but it 
does puncture the air of righteousness with 
which the railways rejected the employees’ 
demands. 

However, a study of the growth of the 
economies in the United States and Canada 
since the end of the last war reveals strik- 
ing and conclusive facts which fully justify 
the unions’ protest against the size of the 
disparity between railway wages in the 
two countries. 

It is undoubtedly true that the per 
capita wealth in Canada is considerably 
lower than the per capita wealth in the 
United States. It is also true that by and 
large Canadian wages and salaries, as well 
as other income, tend to be lower than in 
the United States. These are some of the 
facts on which the Railways founded their 
attack on the request for parity of wages 
for one group of Canadian workers. 

However, there are other équally relevant 
facts. Some of them are graphically pre- 
sented in the following tables 1 to 10. 
These tables cover, some in total amounts 
and some in per capita calculations, the 
accepted indices for the measurement of 
economic growth of a country. They 
compare the economic growth in Canada 
and in the United States from 1946 to 1951 
inclusive. They are, in other words, a 
measure of the rate of growth in the two 
countries since the end of the second World 
War. 


1. GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 1946-51 IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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3. GROSS DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 1946-1951 (EXCLUDING BUSINESS INVENTORIES) IN 
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4. TOTAL SALARIES AND WAGES (EXCLUDING AGRICULTURE) IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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8. GROSS DOMESTIC INVESTMENT PER MEMBER OF THE LABOUR FORCE 
14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
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9. TOTAL NON-AGRICULTURAL WAGES AND SALARIES PER MEMBER OF THE LABOUR FORCE 
14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
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10. GROSS DOMESTIC INVESTMENT AS PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 1946-1951 
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tables are the ones showing the percentage 
increases over 1946. They disclose that on 
every index of economic growth, whether 
in total amounts or in per capita amounts, 
the rate of growth in Canada since the 
end of the second World War has been 
substantially greater than the rate of 
growth in the United States. Furthermore, 
this is true not only for the period as a 
whole, but year by year. In fact, even 
in 1949, the year in which the United 
States suffered a_ slight recession, the 
Canadian economy continued to show con- 
sistent advance. 

What the above tables clearly show is 
that since the end of the second World 
War, the gap in economic development 
and wealth between Canada and the United 
States has been steadily narrowing. In 
absolute figures Canada is still below the 
United States. In relative terms, however, 
our rate of increase has for the past six 
years been substantially higher. This must 
be a matter of pride for every Canadian. 
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between Canadian and American Railway 
wages during the same period? Non- 
operating Railway employees in the United 
States received, from 1946 to July 1952, 
increases totalling 67 cenis per hour, plus a 
20 per cent adjustment for reduction of 
the standard work week to 40 hours. On 
the other hand, non-operating Railway 
Employees in Canada received during the 
same period increases totalling 34 cents per 
hour, plus a 20 per cent adjustment for 
reduction of hours. In short, the disparity 
between the wages of the said employees 
in the United States and their counter- 
part in Canada increased by 33 cents from 
1946 to the present. 

Thus, at the same time that the gap 
between the Canadian economy and the 
American economy substantially narrowed, 
the gap between Railway wages in Canada 
and Railway wages in the United States 
widened. This cannot, in my view, be 
justified on any basis. Surely it was to 
be expected that as the disparity between 


the two economies narrowed, the disparity 
in wages of employees would also narrow; 
that at least it would not increase. In 
fact, as has been shown, the disparity in 
railway wages has increased to a shocking 
extent. 

Of particular relevance are Tables 4 and 
9 above. The first gives the totals of 
non-agricultural salaries and wages year by 
year from 1946 to 1951; the second gives 
the per capital non-agricultural salaries and 
wages covering the same period. In both 
tables the rate of increase for Canada is 
strikingly greater than that for the United 
States. When we reach the year 1951, the 
increases over 1946 for Canada are 81:95 
per cent and 66:47 per cent as against 
53°63 per cent and 40-54 respectively for 
the United States. 


What these two tables graphically dis- 
close is that the gap between Canadian 
and American wages as a whole has been 
steadily narrowing at an encouraging and 
significant rate. Railway employees have 
a right to feel resentment and indignation 
that at the same time the disparity in their 
own wages has been as steadily increasing. 


This fact is further illustrated in one of 
the exhibits filed by the Railways. This 
exhibit compares the average hourly earn- 
ings for Canadian and United States 
employees in Steam Railways, manufactur- 
ing as a whole, durable goods as a group, 
and a number of individual industries. It 
also shows the percentage by which 
American wages exceed Canadian in every 
case. 

The striking fact which emerges is that 
the percentage by which Railway wages 
in the United States exceed those in 
Canada is the third highest in the entire 
Exhibit. Only Coal Mining and Leather 
and Leather Products show larger differ- 
ences. American Railway wages are higher 
than Canadian by 45:4 per cent. Wages 
in manufacturing as a whole in the United 
States are higher than in Canada by 28-3 
per cent, and wages in the Durable Goods 
industries show a disparity of only 24-9 
per cent. In other words, the difference 
between American and Canadian Railway 
wages is 17-1 per cent higher than the 
disparity in wages for all manufacturing 
and 20-5 per cent higher than the gap in 
wages for the Durable Goods industries. 

The facts disclosed by the tables and 
exhibits referred to show that Canadian 
wages generally have advanced in some 
relation to the economic growth, particu- 
larly as compared with the rate of progress 
in the country to the south of us. Railway 


employees, however, have not only not 
shared in this advance, but their relative 
position has actually worsened. 


It is impossible to draw any other con- 
clusion from the above facts than that 
Railway wages have not kept pace with 
the advance in the Canadian economy. 
Whatever justification there may be for 
some differential between Canadian and 
American wages, there is no justification 
whatever for the disparity in railway wages 
having grown substantially during a period 
when the disparities in the economy as a 


whole and in wages as a whole were 
decreasing. 
From the incontrovertible facts which 


have been analysed, it is impossible to 
draw any other conclusion than that the 
Unions’ demand for parity with American 
wages is fully and thoroughly justified, at 
least to the extent to which the differential 
has grown since the end of the second 
World War, that is to say, to the extent 
of 33 cents per hour. If my final recom- 
mendation is somewhat lower, as it will 
be, it is because I realize that it is not 
possible to apply comparisons of this sort 
or of any other sort mechanically. 

Before dealing with the basis for the 
increase which, in my view, should be 
recommended, it is necessary to comment 
briefly on a few other matters because of 
their importance to any discussion of Rail- 
way wages. 

In their presentation to the Board, the 
Railways did not deny the Union conten- 
tion that there have been increases in 
efficiency and productivity in the railway 
industry, but they did seek to minimize 
their extent. To my mind, there is no 
doubt that there has been a substantial 
increase in productivity and a reduction 
in unit cost in Railway services as in all 
industry. This has, in fact, been admitted 
by Railway spokesmen on other occasions. 

In an address at the Annual Dinner of 
the Canadian Railway Club in Montreal 
delivered on February 1, 1952, Mr. E. A. 
Bromley, Vice-President of the Canadian 
National Railways, stated 


During the past twenty years in fact, 
our efficiency has doubled. It is 
true that our efficiency of operation is 
steadily increasing and we are making 
steady progress in the improvement of 
Railway facilities and equipment. 


Giving evidence before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners on September 24, 
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1952, Mr. F. V. Stone, head of the Depart- 
ment of Research of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, stated 


Our rail costs are coming down over 
the long time because there has been an 
increase in the efficiency of Railway 
Transportation. 


It is generally difficult to measure pro- 
ductivity and it would seem to be 
particularly difficult to measure it in the 
case of Railway services. However, there 
was no reason to assume that there had 
not been progress in Railway productivity 
and the above statements of authoritative 
spokesmen for the two Railways fully 
support the contentions of the Unions that 
that increase has been significant and 
substantial. It is surely an _ established 
principle in Western democracies that the 
employees of industry are entitled to share 
in technological advance. This is another 
reason why I cannot conscientiously agree 
with a recommendation which provides 
only one cent above the amount required 
by the rise in the cost of living. 

The Railways also, and quite properly 
from their point of view, emphasized the 
growing competition from road, air and 
water transport. No one would wish to 
minimize this problem. However, the 
unions gave two replies, each of which 
deserves attention. 

They pointed first to the testimony on 
this point given before the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners by Mr. Stone, the 
CPR official mentioned earlier. The follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Stone’s evidence are 
relevant. 

He stated, “I doubt very much whether 
truck transport has actually increased 
percentage-wise more than rail transporta- 


tion...” and he continued, 


. . . Trucks have been operating now 
for quite a number of years and air- 
planes are now in the picture. Notwith- 
standing that, the total volume of railway 
trafic has been increasing, and it has 
been increasing at a rate at least equal 
to, if not greater than, the increase in 
the physical output of all goods and 
services in Canada. This seems to indi- 
cate that there has been room for all of 
the forms of transportation notwith- 
standing the fact that other forms of 
transportation are growing... 


I fully suspect that Mr. Stone’s evidence 
is accurate and valid. The problem is 
apparently not mere competition but the 
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lack of regulation of all transportation 
instead of regulation for railway transporta- 
tion only. 

The spokesman for the Unions before 
this Board informed us that the railway 
employees in their submissions to another 
body had urged regulation of all forms of 
transportation. He expressed the opinion 
that that was the proper answer to the 
problem of competition which faces the 
railways, rather than asking the railway 
employees to carry the load. 

Another point which the Railways 
stressed was the question of additional 
revenues which they would require to meet 
the unions’ wage demands. The unions 
took the position that the question of 
revenues which they would require to meet 
increased costs was a matter for the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and not for a 
Conciliation Board dealing with wages. 

The establishment of freight rates is a 
matter of national policy. The factors 
which enter into the problem are related 
to the entire national economy, including 
the import and export industries which 
are so important to Canada. Decisions 
to keep freight rates at certain levels are 
made on the basis of national considera- 
tions. Such considerations are responsible 
for certain differentials in freight rates and 
for keeping transportation costs on certain 
basic and important commodities which 
move across and out of the country at 
substantially lower levels. 

The unions take the position that the 
railway employees alone should not be 
made to bear the burden of decisions and 
policies which are made by a national 
agency and the national Parliament for 
the benefit of the entire national economy. 
If such decisions and policies involve 
adjustments, the burden, in the submission 
of the unions, should be spread across the 
nation and not alone on the railway 
workers. 

In my view, this position of the railway 
employees, is valid and unanswerable. The 
question of additional revenue to which 
the Railway may or may not be entitled 
as a result of the eventual wage settle- 
ment, is a matter for the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners. That agency alone 
has the legal competence and the financial 
information to make a decision on the 
matter. 

In the light of the above discussions, I 
now come to the question of what is a 
justified and justifiable reeommendation on 
wages. In seeking a group of industries 
which may fairly be compared with the 
non-operating railway employees, the Chair- 
man of this Board as arbitrator in another 


dispute in 1950, settled on the group of 
durable goods industries as the most com- 
parable. I agree that to the extent that 
such comparisons can be made, the durable 
goods group is as fair, subject to one 
reservation, as may be found. My reserva- 
tion relates to the inclusion of the wood 
products industry in the comparison, but 
with this I shall deal later. For the 
moment I am prepared to use the group 
as a whole as the basis for measuring the 
wage adjustment, appropriate in this case. 


My respectful difference with my 
colleagues is that I cannot accept as valid 
the proposition that the earnings of the 
railway employees should be mechanically 
placed at the same level as the average 
earnings of the durable goods group. This 
is, in effect, one of the two bases for the 
majority recommendation, the other being 
the rise in the cost of living. In stating 
this, I am not losing sight of the fact that 
my colleagues have made an allowance of 
some five cents against probable further 
advances in the durable goods average 
during the next 10 or 12 months. 


I adopt a statement made by the 
spokesman for the railways, although in a 
different context. He said, “We submit 
that the influence of the general wage trend 
is the important thing if a comparison is 
to be made with railway wages for such 
a diverse group as the non-operating 
employees” (Italicizing mine). 


In attempting to measure an appropriate 
wage adjustment it is seldom, if ever, 
justifiable to apply an average in a 
different group of industries automatically 
and mechanically. The appropriate appli- 
cation is one that is based on the “general 
wage trend”, and this is the basis which 
should, in my view, be used here. 

There are other and even more com- 
pelling reasons why the ra/e of increase 
rather than the actual increase in cents is 
the appropriate measure in the comparison 
between the average in the durable goods 
industries and the employees here con- 
cerned. The first reason concerns the 
inclusion in the durable goods group of 
the wood products industry. In my 
opinion, this industry has no place in any 
comparison with railway employees. 

It must first be noted, to avoid any 
misunderstanding, that the wood products 
group here referred to does not include 
the manufacture of paper products. It 
does not, in other words, include the pulp 
and paper industry, nor miscellaneous paper 
products. This industry is not one of the 
durable goods group. 
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The wood products industry comprises 
saw and planing mills, furniture manufac- 
turing and miscellaneous wood products. 
This industry is in large measure highly 
seasonal; it is in substantial measure 
small-scale; it is unskilled to a much larger 
proportion than the other industries in the 
group and than railway employees; it is 
unorganized to a much greater extent than 
the other industries in the durable goods 
group, and certainly than are railway 
employees. In short, the wood products 
industry falls within the category of the 
less organized, seasonal and low-paid indus- 
tries. It is, therefore, quite inappropriate 
to take this sort of industry into the 
comparison. 


Secondly, it is important to bear in mind 
that the statistics on the durable goods 
industries cover unorganized as well as 
organized, small-scale as well as large-scale, 
uneconomic as well as economic units; 
small, private companies and partnerships 
as well as public corporations. How can 
it be appropriate to compare wages in some 
small, unorganized plant manufacturing 
glass or clay products or even steel equip- 
ment or auto parts with wages in gigantic 
national railway system? Yet such plants 
are included and affect the over-all average 
in the statistics. 

Surely it is necessary to take account 
of all these important factors. They serve 
to explain why the average for iron and 
steel products as at August 1, 1952, was 
145-5 cents, while the middle rate in basic 
steel is over $1.70. They also explain 
why the average for transportation equip- 
ment on the same date was 146-4 cents, 
while the average for Massey Harris was 
$1.71. 

In short, the actual hourly or weekly 
earnings in the durable goods group as a 
whole are dragged down by the inclusion 
of the wood products industry and of 
unorganized as well as organized units, 
small seale as well as large scale industry, 
and uneconomical as well as economical 
establishments. 

For the above reasons I find it impossible 
to agree that the earnings of the railway 
employees involved in these proceedings 
should be the same as the average earnings 
of employees in the durable goods industry. 
The result of such a proposition and its 
application is to level down the wages of 
railway employees to earnings which are 
affected by factors which do not obtain in 
the case of the railways. 

In my view, the proper application of 
the comparison between Railway wages and 
those in the durable goods group is to 
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give the employees before this Board the 
same, or approximately the same rate of 
increase during the period under review. 


As of August 31, 1950, the date on which 
the last railway settlement became effec- 
tive, a certain relationship was established 
between the weekly earnings of the Railway 
employees here in question and _ the 
employee in the durable goods group. No 
case has been or can be made out for 
destroying that relationship adversely to 
the Railway employees. As at the date 
mentioned, the average weekly earnings of 
the Railway employees were 51-62, while 
the average weekly earnings of the durable 
goods workers were 46:85. I do not believe 
that it can be shown that the differential 
was not thoroughly justified in view of the 
factors and differences which were discussed 
earlier. 


The following table gives the percentage 
increases which have taken place in all 
manufacturing, in the durable goods group 
as a whole, and in the industries making 
up the durable goods group. One column 
shows the percentage increases in hourly 
earnings and the other in weekly earnings, 
from September 1950 to August 1952, the 
term of the last agreements between the 
Railways and the seventeen unions before 
this Board. 


Percentage Increases 
in hourly and weekly earnings 
as at August, 1952—over September, 1950 


Hourly Weekly 
All manufacturing ........ 23%5 21:9 
Durable goods ........... 22-9 2225 
Wood products ........ 9-9 9-7 
Iron and steel products. 24-8 Zoe 
Transportation equip- 
MEME « Ms Meee. ones: 19-7 21-6 
Non-ferrous metal 
prodticts’ sehrcusses" aoe Sy Aer4 2D°8 
Electrical apparatus and 
Stip plicswin Meat, eee. 21-0 21st 
Non-metallic mineral 
HEOCUCTS HE. vuertawee oe 24:1 24:3 


Tt will be noted from the above table 
that, even when the wood products indus- 
try is included, the percentage increases 
for the durable goods group as a whole 
during the two years under review were 
22-9 per cent in hourly earnings and 22-5 
per cent in weekly earnings. I believe that 
it is this rate of increase which is properly 
applicable to the non-operating railway 
employees. 

My recommendation is, therefore, that 
the wages of the Railway employees in 
these proceedings be increased by a number 
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of cents equivalent to a 20 per cent 
increase on the average. The present 
average earnings of these employees is $1.30 
per hour. The increase which I, therefore, 
recommend is an average of 26 cents per 
hour. This order of increase is fully justi- 
fied by all the facts which appear to me 
relevant. 


The validity of this reeommendation may 
be fully supported on another basis. Even 
if one accepted the principle of establishing 
some kind of parity between the average 
earnings of the durable goods worker and 
those of the Railway employees, one 
arrives at the same final rate as the above 
recommendation produces, if proper allow- 
ance is made for some other relevant 
factors. 


At September of this year the durable 
goods hourly average was 141-1 cents. To 
this must be added some adequate provi- 
sion for the probability of continuing 
advance in the durable goods earnings 
during the next year, as well as a proper 
allowance for the difference in fringe 
benefits between the two groups. Thus, 
the September average for the durable 
goods group was higher than the August 
one by almost 2 cents, and even the 
September increase did not include a 
number of increases already in effect and 
some others which are to come into effect 
during the period of the Railway agree- 
ment here in dispute. 

Prognostication is always difficult, and 
there are no precise ways of measuring 
what the likely future advance in the 
durable goods industry may be. We can 
only be guided by the past, making allow- 
ance for influences which can be foreseen. 


As shown in the earlier table, the in- 
crease in the durable goods industries over 
the two year period from September 1950, 
to and including August 1952, was between 
224 per cent and 23 per cent. This is an 
average annual rate of increase of slightly 
more than eleven per cent. It is, how- 
ever, reasonable to assume that the rate of 
increase during the next year is likely to 
be substantially smaller. 


The cost of living seems to be stabilized 
at the present time. While one cannot be 
certain that another upward trend may not 
come, it seems less rather than more likely. 
The pressure on wages exerted by the 
rising cost of living will, therefore, likely 
be less in the next year than it was in the 
past two years. It is also reasonable to 
assume that as a general wage level goes 
up, the rate of increase slows down. 

For these, among other reasons, it would 
not be reasonable to forecast the same rate 


of increase during the next twelve months 
as during the past twenty-four months. I 
would, therefore cut the rate of increase in 
half as a forecast of what is likely to 
happen during the next twelve months. I 
appreciate that my doing so is entirely 
arbitrary, but it is necessarily so. There 
is no way, to my knowledge, by which it is 
possible to make such a forecast with any 
scientific accuracy. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the above analysis is not too 
invalid and the forecast based on it not 
too unreasonable. 


An adjustment of 5:5 per cent must 
therefore be made on this count on the 
September average earnings of the durable 
goods workers of 141-1 cents. This 
amounts to 7-8 cents. 


We must now attempt to evaluate the 
fringe benefits which the durable goods 
worker obtains and the Railway employees 
in these proceedings do not. I pointed out 
early in this report that the only fringe 
benefits which the Railway employees have 
(aside from travel privileges) are annual 
vacations with pay and pensions. I also 
pointed out, by reference to Government 
information, that the annual vacations with 
pay obtaining on the railways are substan- 
tially below the vacation plans obtaining 
in about one-third of the durable goods 
group. 

On the Railway Pension Plan, the union 
spokesman before this Board expressed the 
view that it was less advanced than Pension 
Plans obtaining in other industries. How- 
ever, no evidence was produced to support 
this statement. 


Even if we assume that no allowance 
is due in respect of annual vacations and 
pensions, there still remains the shocking 
fact that the Railway employees in ques- 
tion do not enjoy any paid statutory 
holidays and do not have any health and 
welfare plan. I leave out of consideration 
shift premiums because they are included 
in the figures of average earnings for the 
durable goods industries. 

With great respect, I cannot agree that 
merely because the unions in this case have 
not asked for these fringe benefits, no 
account should be taken of their value in 
arriving at a recommendation regarding the 
wage increase. If we are to apply to the 
Railway employees the income or its 
equivalent of the durable goods worker, 
then surely we cannot ignore the monetary 
value to him of statutory holidays and 
health and welfare plans. This is particu- 
larly valid, it seems to me, in view of the 
fact that so large a proportion of the 
durable goods workers enjoy these benefits. 
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There is no difficulty about calculating 
the monetary value of statutory holidays. 
In the case before us, I calculate that value 
to be one-half of one cent per hour per 
employee, for one paid statutory holiday. 
I see no reason why these employees, with 
such a long history of collective bargain- 
ing, should be given the benefit of less 
than eight paid holidays which is common 
in most, if not all basic organized industry 
in Canada. This means a monetary allow- 
ance of four cents per hour. 


It is much more difficult to calculate 
the appropriate monetary allowance for 
Health and Welfare plans. Such plans 
vary in the proportion of employer con- 
tribution as well as in the cost. They 
vary in value all the way from about 14 
cents per hour to 3 or 4 cents per hour. 
It would, it seems to me, not be unreason- 
able in the circumstance to allow 24 cents 
to the Railway employees for the equiv- 
alent of a Health and Welfare plan. 


If the above adjustments are made, we 
arrive at a figure of average earnings of 
155-4 cents per hour (141-1 plus 7-8 plus 
4 plus 2-5). My recommendation of an 
average hourly increase of 26 cents would 
result in average hourly earnings of 156 
cents. 


This confirms and, in my respectful 
opinion, fully supports the recommendation 
made on the basis of the rate of increase 
in the durable goods industries since 
September 1950. I am further strength- 
ened in my recommendation by reference 
to the increases granted by the Railways 
to some of the operating unions. Thus 
the Engineers have been given an increase 
of 11 per cent. On the basis of informa- 
tion supplied by the Railways, I have 
calculated what the 11 per cent increase 
to these employees would amount to in 
terms of hourly increases on the basis of 
the number of hours worked per month 
by the non-operating employees. My 
calculations indicate that CPR passenger 
engineers received an increase, on the 
hourly basis as stated, of 27-4 cents 
minimum and 32:8 cents maximum. CPR 
freight engineers received 24:7 cents 
minimum and 29-3 cents maximum on the 
same basis. CNR _ passenger engineers 
received 28:5 cents per hour minimum and 
34°3 cents per hour maximum. CNR 
freight engineers received 25:9 cents 
minimum and 30-7 cents maximum. And 
the Board was informed that in periods 
of relatively heavy traffic the amount of 


time worked by operating personnel tends 


to be at or around the maximum rather 
that at or around the minimum, 
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However that may be, I can see every 
justification for a recommendation which, 
if supported by other valid grounds, 
aproximates in cents the minimum increase 
granted to other employees of the Railways. 

It is my belief that the Canadian people 
would be in support of the principle that 
employees of a basic industry lke the 
Railways deserve and are entitled to wages 
which compare favourably with the leaders 
of the land rather than with the stragglers. 
It is also my belief that the Canadian 
people would agree that the employees and 
the Union here concerned should not be 
penalized, relatively to the gains made by 
other employees and other unions, because 
the Railway unions have through the years 
acted moderately and responsibly. 


Form of Increase 

Regarding the issue as to whether the 
increase this time should consist of a 
number of cents across the board or be 
on a percentage basis, I am in agreement 
with the conclusion of my colleagues. I 
believe there is validity in the desire of 
the railways not to continue the process 
of erosion of differentials. J also agree 
with my colleagues that the change to the 
percentage increase basis need not be, and 
should not be, made in one settlement. 

I therefore propose that the reeommenda- 
tion made above of an average increase 
of 26 cents per hour be applied at this 
time in two ways, namely, an increase of 
10 per cent on present wages plus an 
across the board increase of 138 cents per 
hour. 


Cost-of-Living Escalator Clause 

If I understand the reasons for the 
objections to an escalator clause correctly, 
they are basically two. The first is a 
general objection to an escalator clause in 
a one-year agreement, particularly in view 
of the fact that there is always a con- 
siderable time-lag between the filing of an 
application for freight increases by the 
Railways and the handing down of a 
decision by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. 

The second objection is based on the 
belief that the rise in the cost of living 
in the next twelve months is not likely to 
be substantial, if there is any rise at all. 

The answer to the second objection is 
obvious. If the rise in the index should 
prove to be unsubstantial, then the 
escalator clause would not come into oper- 
ation. Its presence in the agreement would 
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be of some psychological value to the 
employees and would do the railways no 
harm. 

The answer to the first objection is, in 
my view, also clear. As the unions pointed 
out in their submissions, the increase in 
the cost-of-living index between September 
1, 1950 (169°8), and September 1, 1951 
(189-8), was of the order of 20 points or 
11-8 per cent. On the other hand, there 
was actually some decrease in the index 
in the second year of the last contract, 
namely, between September 1951 and 
September 1952. 


However, the fact that there have 
recently been years in which the rise in 
the cost of living was substantial, as sub- 
stantial as 11-8 per cent, fully justifies the 
desire of the employees to have protection 
against such an eventuality. The fact of 
the matter is that at the end of the two- 
year period of the last agreement, the 
employees lost the equivalent of some 15 
cents per hour in their purchasing power. 


As to the not unreasonable argument 
that the Railways are under a particular 
handicap because of the way in which the 
price for their service is set, the unions 
again gave, what seems to me, a con- 
clusive answer. The existence of a collec- 
tive agreement, without an escalator clause, 
subjects employees to a time-lag in exactly 
the same way as the railways are sub- 
jected to it by the process of obtaining 
additional revenue. Thus the employees 
lost purchasing power every month from 
September 1950 to January 1952. Through- 
out those 15 months there was a con- 
tinuous rise in the cost of living, and 
every month, progressively, the purchasing 
power of the employees was reduced. An 
adjustment based on the cost of living 
made at the end of the period does not 
compensate them for the losses in pur- 
chasing power which they suffered through- 
out the period. 


The question therefore resolves itself 
into whether this Board should give 
greater weight to the possible loss of the 
railways caused by the time-lag referred to 
or to give greater weight to the loss of 
the employees and their families. One or 
the other must, by the circumstances 
referred to, be placed at a disadvantage. 
I have no hesitation in concluding that this 
Board should give greater weight to the 
possible loss to the employees, since it 
would directly affect the welfare of their 
families. 

I would therefore recommend the inclu- 
sion of an escalator clause in this collec- 
tive agreement providing for adjustments 


at quarterly intervals, so as to reduce 
possible dislocation by more _ frequent 
adjustments. Since the new Consumers’ 
Price Index is now in effect, it would be 
necessary for the Unions and the Railways 
to work out a formula appropriate to the 
new Index. 


Union Shop and Check-off 

My second major disagreement with my 
colleagues is their failure to recommend 
an adequate form of union security. The 
actual proposals of the Unions in this case 
are set out in full in the report of the 
majority of the Board. 

A great deal has been written and said 
on the principles of the union shop. Those 
opposing a form of effective union security 
base their opposition on the ground that 
it interferes with the liberty of the 
employees to join or not to join as they 
wish. They point to the fact that such 
freedom is not only basic to our demo- 
cratic system but is also safeguarded in the 
statutes governing labour relations. 

Philosophical discussions of principle on 
issues of this sort are always difficult, and 
reconciliation of differences is even more 
dificult. The premises on which the 
protagonists proceed are much more in the 
nature of beliefs than of logical conclu- 


sions. They are dictated more by experi- 
ence and motives than by intellectual 
analysis. 

Appeals to the principles of liberty 


and freedom have, in industrial history, 
frequently been used to oppose necessary 
social progress. It is a historical fact that 
the introduction of laws against child and 
female labour, laws to establish minimum 
wages or maximum hours, those relating 
to safety measures in industrial under- 
taking, or laws governing combines, to give 
only a few examples, were in their day 
opposed because they were alleged to 
interfere with the liberty of the individual. 
Undoubtedly they did so interfere, but in 
the interests of a higher and more universal 
form of liberty. Today it is universally 
recognized that all such laws of protection 
have been milestones on the road _ of 
humanity’s progress. 

I have a strong conviction that the 
propositions about liberty and freedom 
voiced against union security will in time 
be shown to be as misapplied as in the 
examples given. There is, after all, no 
interference with any citizen’s liberty when, 
on seeking employment, he is informed that 
there is a recognized trade union in the 
industry, that such union acts by law on 
behalf of all the employees and that, con- 
sequently, he is required to take his place 


and to play his part as a member of that 
union. Nor is there any loss of liberty in 
informing an employee that there has been 
a trade union bargaining collectively on 
behalf of all employees for a long time, 
that he, as well as the others, has bene- 
fited from that collective bargaining and 
that, by decision of the vast majority of 
the employees, it is now proposed to 
require every employee to take his place 
and play its part in the union and to con- 
tribute to its upkeep and administration. 


Surely it is not possible to deny that in 
most cases the interference is not with the 
liberty of the employee, but rather with 
his greed and indifference. The reason why 
an employee fails to join his appropriate 
union in an industry which has enjoyed a 
long history of collective bargaining is, in 
the vast majority of cases, disinterest and, 
in some cases, sheer selfishness and 
parasitism. 

In my view, therefore, it is a mistake 
to be impressed with arguments regarding 
liberty in matters such as the union shop. 
It is of much greater relevance to consider 
two other basic principles of democratic 
behaviour, namely, that every right in- 
volves an obligation and that every 
member of a community should contribute 
to its upkeep and to its necessary services 
from which he benefits. The principle of 
liberty in a modern democracy must be 
given positive application through the 
widest possible participation by all citizens 
in the instruments of democracy. 

The non-operating employees of the Rail- 
ways in this dispute have enjoyed collective 
bargaining for many decades. As a result 
of that collective bargaining all of the 
employees, whether members of the unions 
or not, have gained many rights and 
numerous benefits. Surely, it is neither 
fair nor democratic that a proportion of the 
employees should enjoy the rights gained 
for them by their fellow employees without 
themselves carrying out their corresponding 
obligation to be active and participating 
citizens in their industrial community. And 
similarly, it is neither fair nor democratic 
that some employees should enjoy the 
benefits gained for them by the Unions 
without making any financial contribution 
to the servicing of the collective agreements 
from which they benefit, and of carrying 
on the necessary and costly activities of 
the agency which serves them. 

There are other and more practical con- 
siderations which the Unions drew to the 
Board’s attention. The wider the mem- 
bership in the Unions, the more do they 
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seflect the wishes of the employees and 
the more difficult does it become for a 
small group of demagogues to gain control. 


There is also the effect of the resentment 
which union members justly feel against 
“free Riders”. The resentment is entirely 
justified and understandable and it results 
in ill-feeling among employees which can- 
not but be harmful to efficiency. The above 
and similar considerations more than out- 
weight, in my view, the alleged loss of 
freedom. 

There is a further and important practical 
consideration applicable to all industry and 
to the railway industry in particular. The 
lack of union shop and check-off provisions 
in a collective agreement places on the 
committees and personnel of the unions a 
terrific burden of canvassing for member- 
ship and of collecting dues. This burden 
is particularly great in the case of the 
Railways because the employees are 
scattered from east to west and from north 
to south across the country. The union- 
management and employee-employer rela- 
tionship would surely benefit if the time 
and efforts spent by committees and 
personnel on these things were available for 
servicing of the agreements and for study, 
discussion and consideration of policies. 


The evidence before the Board estab- 
lishes that the principles on which the 
Railways claim to base their position are 
certainly not such as to be incapable of 
adaptation, to put it gently. The evidence 
is that the Eastern Carriers in the United 
States concluded agreements with 15 of 
the 17 unions before this Board providing 
for exactly the same form of union shop 
and check-off of union dues as are requested 
here. Further, the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways are parties to 
those agreements, since they have branch 
lines and employ workers in eastern United 
States. Surely the unions in Canada can- 
not be blamed for resenting the refusal of 
the Railways to grant their Canadian 
employees what they have already granted 
their American employees. 

The reply of the Railways is that in the 
Carriers’ Conference of the Eastern United 
States they form a very small part and 
they, therefore could not refuse to go along 
with the other railways. This appears to 
me to be more in the nature of an evasion 
than a justification. If the principles to 
which the Railways claim to cling are as 
strong as they make them out to be, then 
surely it was their duty to stand on them 
in the United States as in Canada. 
Furthermore, if the American Railways, 
which had raised the same _ principles, 
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could see fit to grant the Union Shop and 
check-off, then again, the principles cannot 
be as sacred as they are here alleged. It 
seems to me provocative, to say the least, 
to refuse the Unions before us a privilege 
which has been granted to the same unions 
in the United States. 

On this issue, as on the one of wages, 
we have here a case where an industry 
which should be in the vanguard is proving 
to be among the most intractable. The 
Railways filed an exhibit which contained 
the conclusions of an analysis made by the 
Department of Labour of 937 Collective 
Agreements covering some_ 610,279 
employees. The date of publication of the 
results of this analysis would seem to be 
May 30, 1952. 

The Exhibit shows that collective agree- 
ments covering 32:8 per cent of the total 
number of employees under review con- 
tained provisions for a closed shop, union 
shop, or a modified union shop. Agree- 
ments covering 12:7 per cent of the 
employees contained provisions for main- 
tenance of membership in its various 
forms. Thus a total of 45°45 per cent or 
almost one-half of the employees in the 
survey were covered by collective agree- 
ments providing for the highest forms of 
union security. 

The same survey shows that some 22 
per cent of the employees covered were 
working under collective agreements pro- 
viding for compulsory check-off in com- 
bination with closed or union shops, for 
the Rand Formula or modified Rand 
Formula, and for compulsory check-off for 
all union members. Some 15 per cent 
were covered by collective agreements 
containing provisions for voluntary irrevoc- 
able check-off and some 5 per cent 
provisions for some sort of combination 
of voluntary and compulsory. Thus some 
42 per cent of the employees under review 
in the aforementioned survey were covered 
by agreements providing for either com- 
pulsory check-off of one form or another 
or voluntary but irrevocable check-off. 
Another almost 33 per cent were working 
under agreements providing for voluntary 
revocable check-off or voluntary check-off 
without specifying whether it was revocable 
or irrevocable. Altogether, therefore, close 
to 75 per cent of the employees in the 
survey enjoyed some form of check-off. 

The above are the facts about union 
security and check-off in Canadian indus- 
try. And it was admitted before the Board 
that the trend continues in the direction 
of greater union security. In the light of 
these facts I can find no justification for 


rejecting the request of the Unions in this 
case. In my respectful view, these Unions 
have such an _ unassailable history of 
responsible leadership that if any Union is 
entitled to the privilege, they are entitled 
to it beyond question. 

To ask the Unions before us to stand 
on the sidelines and watch the parade along 
Union Security Avenue growing in size and 
strength for other and younger unions, with 
a much more turbulent history, while they 
are refused admission to that Avenue, is 
to ask for the unreasonable and to beg 
for trouble. 

With some trepidation, and with great 
respect, I must take issue with what 
appears to be a main ground for the 
rejection by my colleagues of the Union 
Shop request. If I understand their argu- 
ment correctly, it is that the prohibition 
against membership in a dual union which 
is contained in the Union Constitutions, 
would bring a Union Shop provision in the 
collective agreement into conflict with sub- 
section (2) of Section 6 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
The said subsection reads:— 

(2) No provision in a collective agree- 
ment requiring an employer to discharge 
an employee because such employee is 
or continues to be a member of, or 
engages in activities on behalf of a union 


other than a specified trade union, shall 
be valid. 


The first point to note is that this sub- 
section is not concerned with the conditions 
which a union may or may not attach to 
membership in the organization. It is 
concerned only with the point that a 
provision in a collective agreement which 
requires the discharge of an employee for 
membership or activity in a dual union, 
shall not be valid. In other words, it safe- 
guards the right of employees to change 
their union affiliation. 

Put conversely, the subsection does not 
invalidate a Union Shop provision if it 
does not require the discharge of an 
employee for membership or activity in 
a duel union. This the union shop clause 
proposed in this case does not require; it 
excludes such a ground for discharge by 
expressly limiting the application of union 
membership as a condition of employ- 
ment. It does so by the following 
proviso :— 

That such condition shall not apply 
with respect to . any employee to 
whom membership was denied or termin- 


ated for any reason other than failure 
of the employee to tender the periodic 
dues, initiation fees and assessments (not 
including fines and penalties) uniformly 
required as the condition of acquiring or 
maintaining membership. 


Surely, if an employee is refused, or is 
expelled from membership because he is 
a member of or active in another union, 
he is so refused or expelled for a “reason 
other than failure of the employee to 
tender the periodic dues”, etc. By the 
express words of the proposed clause, 
therefore, the condition does not apply to 
him. He need not in the circumstances 
be discharged. 


The clause proposed to this Board, 
therefore, not only does not conflict with 
Section 6 (2) of the Act, but expressly 
meets its requirements. 


The fact is that the proviso in the 
proposal of the Unions, quoted above, goes 
even further. Union constitutions provide 
many other grounds for disciplining mem- 
bers or for refusing or expelling from 
membership. Some are political grounds 
directed against communists or fascists. 
Some are general grounds, such as exces- 
sive attacks on the organization, its 
members, or officers, or working . against 
the welfare of the organization or its 
members. 


None of such other grounds would bring 
the proposed Union Shop into operation. 
The proviso quoted above clearly means 
that if an employee is refused admission 
into the Union or is expelled from mem- 
bership for any cause other than failure 
to pay the normal dues, he cannot for 
that reason be discharged, whether the 
refusal to admit or the expulsion was due 
to dual unionism or to any other violation 
of the Union constitution except the 
requirement to pay dues. 

The Union Constitutions do not affect 
and are not affected by the statute or the 
proviso in the proposed Union Shop clause. 
The Union, party to the collective agree- 
ment, would continue to admit and 
discipline members in accordance with its 
constitution. But in certain cases, defined 
by the Act and provided for in the pro- 
posed clause, union membership would 
cease to be or would not, become a condi- 
tion of employment for the employee or 
employees concerned. The two things are 
separate in fact and, in my respectful 
opinion, severable in law. 

In my respectful submission, therefore, 
there is nothing in the proposed Union 
Shop clause which brings it into conflict 
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with the law. On the contrary, the pro- 
posed clause fully meets the requirements 
of the law. 


In any case, all a Board of Conciliation 
is required to do is to make a recom- 
mendation. In doing so, it can amend or 
alter any proposal made by either side. 
Therefore, even if any doubt remained on 
the point discussed above, the Board was 
at liberty to point out the problem and 
suggest a solution. It would surely not be 
difficult to incorporate into the collective 
agreement the precise words of Section 
§ (2), notwithstanding anything contained 
in the constitutions of the seventeen unions 
concerned. 


On the question of the check-off of dues, 
the Railways made much of the incon- 
venience and cost. One cannot be 
impressed by these arguments. The Rail- 
ways informed the Board that they now 
make numerous deductions for government, 
“for relatively small groups” and “for 
commercial companies” although in the 
ease of the latter the Railways are com- 
pensated for the work involved. I have 
not been able to find it on the record, 
but my impression is that someone sug- 
gested that the deductions in some cases 
number over sixty or seventy. In view 
of all this, it is surely not much to ask 


the Railways that they co-operate with 
their unions in checking off membership 
dues. 

I am, therefore, glad to agree with my 
colleagues in their recommendation for a 
check-off of union dues. However, I must 
emphasize again that, in my view, a 
voluntary check-off is a totally inadequate 
form of union security for the industry and 
Unions concerned in these proceedings. 


Conclusions 


The recommendations of this Minority 
Report may be summarized as follows:— 

(1) An increase to  non-operating 
employees of ten per cent of their present 
wages plus an additional 13 cents per hour 
across the Board, effective as of September 
1, 1952 (the last agreement having expired 
on August 31). 

(2) A cost-of-living escalator clause pro- 
viding for quarterly adjustments and based 
on a formula to be worked out by the 
parties on the basis of the new Consumers’ 
Price Index. 

(3) Provisions for the Union Shop and 
check-off of union dues in the terms of the 
clauses proposed by the Unions. 


Dated this 24th day of November, 1952. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Davin Lewis. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


McCabe Grain Company Limited (Shamrock Elevator 


and Feed Mill, St. Boniface) 
and 


Local 105, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 


of America 


In this dispute the employer is McCabe 
Grain Company Limited and the employees 
are those employed in the Shamrock 
Hlevator and Feed Mill located at St. 
Boniface, Manitoba. This is a relatively 
small part of the operations of the 
company which is a large grain company. 
The number of employees varies from 
approximately twelve to twenty-four 
depending on the season. 

The union was certified as bargaining 
agent for these employees on November 16, 
1951. During the course of the hearings 
before this Board, however, it appeared that 
the union had previously been certified as 
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bargaining agent in the company’s seed 
plant which is located in St. Boniface near 
the Shamrock Elevator and Seed Mill. It 
appears that the company and the union 
did negotiate and sign an agreement 
covering these other employees. When this 
fact was communicated to the Board the 
company indicated that if the parties were 
permitted to resume direct negotiations an 
agreement might be consummated on a 
similar basis to the agreement in effect 
between the same company and the same 
union in their seed plant. The Board 
agreed and in fact encouraged the resump- 
tion of direct negotiations. However, it 


appears that the parties have not yet been 
able to arrive at an agreement and it is 
necessary for the Board to formulate a 
report. 

The basic issues in dispute between the 
union and the company are union security 
and rates of pay and those matters relating 
directly to wage rates. 

It is the considered opinion of the Board 
that the agreement consummated between 
these two parties in their seed division 
should constitute the basis of agreement 
between the same parties in the Shamrock 
Elevator and Feed Mill except for the 
following clauses :— 


1. Hours of Work and Overtime 


(a) Forty-four (44) hours shall constitute 
a standard work week, consisting of 


eight (8) hours per day, from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
four (4) hours on Saturday. (We 


understand that the forty-four (44) 
hour week is now in effect.) 

(b) Overtime shall be paid after eight 
(8) hours in any one day at the rate 
of time and one-half from Mondav 
to Friday inclusive, and at the same 
rate after four (4) hours on Saturday. 


2. Wages 

Rates of pay for work performed in the 
standard day shift shall be as follows:— 

General Labour starting rate -884 cents 
per hour plus 5 cents C.O.L.B. 

General Labour after 60 days -984 cents 
per hour plus 5 cents C.O.L.B. 

With regard to the other classifications 
of employees, we recommend that the 
existing differential between the various 
jobs be maintained. 

In addition to the foregoing rates the 
company should pay a variable cost-of- 
living bonus of +25 cents per point per 
week for each point rise in the official 
Cost-of-Living Index in excess of 185-0. 
It is understood that no reduction shall 
be made below the index floor of 185-0. 

It will now, of course, be necessary to 
adjust the Cost-of-Living bonus to the new 
consumer index. 


3. Union Security 

In view of the fact that this is the 
first agreement between these parties we 
cannot recommend an advanced form of 
union security. However, we do_ think 
that some form of union security should 
be granted at this time and would recom- 
mend a voluntary revocable check-off. 


4. Retroactivity 
The standard rates of pay as recom- 
mended shall be effective the same date 
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On November 30, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the unanimous 
report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(Shamrock Elevator and Feed Mill, 
St. Boniface) and Local 105, Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and _ Distillery 
Workers of America (L.G., June, 1952, 
p. 756). 

The Board was composed of H. G. H. 
Smith, QC, Chairman, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of Clarence D. Shepard, 
QC, and Léon Mitchell, who had 
previously been appointed on _ the 


nominations of the company and union 
respectively. All members of the Board 
reside in Winnipeg. 

The text of the Board’s 
reproduced herewith. 


report is 





that the Agreement is considered effective. 
However, no other clause in the Agreement 
shall be deemed to have a _ retroactive 
effect. 

We understand that actually some of the 
above recommendations have been imple- 
mented by the company and are now in 
effect. The main factor therefore, which 
has been keeping this matter open is that 
no agreement has yet been signed. We 
feel very strongly that in the interest of 
harmonious labour relations in the plant 
this should be done without delay. Nego- 
tiations have been earried on for 
approximately one year in respect of a 
relatively small group of employees. On 
the part of the employer this has neces- 
sitated the attention from time to time 
of three or four company executives and 
the amount of time which has been spent 
in these negotiations cannot possibly be 
measured. From the Employees’ point 
of view there is always a certain feeling 
of insecurity in the knowledge that negotia- 
tions are pending and that no agreement 
is in effect. The object of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
is basically to promote harmonious rela- 
tions between employers and employees 
and with this end in view to provide 
machinery leading to the consummation of 
collective agreements between the parties. 
From the employees’ point of view the 
execution of an agreement has great 
importance as it means the recognition of 
the right of the union to bargain for them 
and to carry on its legitimate activities 
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in their interest. Until such an agreement 
is entered into therefore, there is always a 
certain feeling of insecurity as mentioned 
above and this feeling is not conducive to 
the best employer-employee relations in 
the plant. From the employer’s point of 
view, aS we have pointed out above, the 
longer negotiations are protracted the more 
time is taken which in itself does not tend 
towards the most satisfactory relationships 
in the plant. For these reasons we feel 
that it is to the mutual interest of the 
employer and the union to consummate an 
agreement without delay so that the irrita- 


tions which are bound to exist may be 
removed. Actually the parties are practi- 
cally in agreement in principle and it is 
our considered opinion that the situation 
should be reduced to writing as soon as 
possible. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H. G. H. Suir, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. D. SHEparRD, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Lion MitcHeE 1, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Keystone Transports, Limited, Montreal 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greca, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
dispute affecting Canadian Merchant 


Service Guild, Inc., applicant, and 
Keystone Transports, Limited, 
respondent. 


Sir: 

I have the honour to present the report 
of the Board of Conciliation appointed in 
the above case. The Board held the 
following meetings: Oct. 22, Oct. 24, Oct. 25, 
Oct. 31) Nov. 4, sNoved io ENov. 115) and 
Nov. 20. 


The issues between the parties were as 
follows :— 

(a) The Guild wished recognition in the 
wording of the contract that overtime was 
worked by deck officers employed on the 
Company’s ships. The Company refused 
such recognition on the grounds that deck 
officers were professional employees who 
worked by the month, not by the standard 
day. 

(b) The Guild wished a total compen- 
sation at the end of the navigation season 
of 45 days pay in lieu of leave, overtime, 
extra services, etc. The Company were 
willing to pay a total of 34 days pay in 
lieu of leave, extra services, etc. 

After hearing evidence, the Board 
encouraged the two parties to re-open 
collective bargaining, under the auspices of 
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On November 20, 1952, the Muin- 
ister of Labour received the unanimous 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Keystone 
Transports, Limited, Montreal, and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(L.Gu- NOV I052 Fom400)s 

The Board was composed of Prof. 
B. S. Keirstead, Chairman, appointed 


by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members, John Bumbray, QC, and 
M. Swerdlow, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union respectively. All 


members of the Board reside in 
Montreal. 
The text of the Board’s 


reproduced herewith. 


report is 





the Board, which attempted to play an 
appropriate conciliatory role. This was 
done. Eventually the two parties reached 
the point where the Guild offered to 
accept 40 days compensatory pay and to 
drop any reference in the wording to over- 
time, and the Company offered 87 days, 
without reference to overtime. The Board 
suggested the figure of 38 days, and had 
reason to believe that this figure would be 
accepted by both parties. However, the 
Company subsequently refused to concede 
38 days, and even withdrew its offer of 


(Continued on page 121) 





Collective Agreements 


and Wase Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Welfare plans providing for life insur- 
ance, sickness and accident, hospitalization, 
medical or other benefits are contained in 
five of the agreements summarized in the 
accompanying article. In each case the 
employer pays the whole or part of the 
premium. 


Mining 

Metal Mining—Kimberley and Chapman 
Camp, B.C —The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada 
Inmited and the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Local 661. 


Agreement to be in effect from June l, 
1952,. to May 31, 1953, and _ thereafter, 
subject to 2 months’ notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between the 
company’s plant at Trail, B.C., and Local 480 
of the union, summarized below under 
“Manufacturing”, with the following classi- 
fications and the corresponding basic hourly 
wage rates added: barman $1.973, electric 
shovel operator $1.884, chief flotation oper- 
ator $1.84, miner-timberman $1.793. 


Manufacturing 


Clothing—Toronto, Ont—National Gar- 
ment Manufacturers Association 
(Men’s Utility Clothing, Sportswear, 
Etc.) Representing Certain Firms and 
the United Garment Workers of 
America, Local 258. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to April 30, 1953, and for a further 
term of one year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Union security: closed shop. The manu- 
facturers will engage workers directed to 
them by the union in response to their 
request. If the union fails to provide the 
required help within 48 hours, the manu- 
facturers may engage such help from the 
open market. 


Check-off: irrevocable check-off of union 
dues. 


Hours: 40 per week—Monday through 
Friday between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work done during 
periods other than the above. In the slack 
period, when there is not sufficient work for 
all employees, the available work shall be 
divided as equally as possible among the 
employees. 

Statutory holidays: 6 specified paid and 2 
unpaid holidays will be observed. Time and 
one-half will be paid for work on one unpaid 
holiday and double time and one-half for 
work on 2 paid holidays. No employee shall 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Heconomics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 


ment. A number of those recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 


be required to work on the other 4 paid 
and one unpaid holidays. New employees, 
who are not members of the union, must 
work for the firm for 6 weeks before being 
eligible for holiday pay. 


Vacation pay amounting to 2-5 per cent 
of gross earnings will be granted to 
employees after 3 months’ service; after 3 
years’ service employees will receive 4 per 
cent of gross earnings. Union members 
transferring from one shop, party to this 
agreement, to another are to receive vaca- 
tion pay without a 3-months employment 
period. 


Wages: both piece-work and time-work 
rates are increased by 5 cents per hour over 
the previous rates. Trainees and beginners 
will start at 60 cents per hour, this rate 
to be increased to 65 cents at the end of 
30 days’ employment and to 70 cents per 
hour after 3 months’ employment. Where 
piece-work rates prevail, a worker is to be 
placed on piece work as soon as he is able 
to earn more than hourly rates provide. 
In the event of an increase or decrease in 
the cost of living either party has the right 
to open the wages part of the agreement 
on March 1 and September 1, any wage 
changes agreed upon to become effective 
May 1 or November 1. 

The manufacturers agree not to engage in 
the practice of “contracting” their work to 
others. 


Welfare fund: up to April 30, 1952, manu- 
facturers were contributing 1-5 per cent of 
their payroll to the United Garment 
Workers’ Welfare Fund; “thereafter with 
the consent here given by both parties to 
this agreement, a moratorium is declared for 
a period of one year, expiring April 30, 
1953. However, if deemed necessary by the 
Board of Directors of the Welfare Fund, 
the matter of the moratorium may be 
referred to the Union and the Association 
of Manufacturers in writing for further 
consideration or changes”. 


Seniority shall prevail in case of lay-offs, 
shop stewards to retain top seniority. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and for the establishment of a 
special committee to investigate and make 
recommendations in the matter of prices on 
garments and homework. 
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Furniture—T oronto, Ont—The Toronto 
Upholstered Furniture Manufacturers 
Association Incorporated and _ the 
Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America, Local 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 29, 
1952, to September 15, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
However, the question of wages may be 
re-opened for discussion should conditions 
warrant such re-opening. 


Union security: closed shop. The employer 
agrees to employ only union members in 
good standing. The union will be notified 
whenever additional workers are required. 
Should the union be unable to supply such 
workers within 24 hours, the manufacturer 
may hire workers from any other source, 
but such new workers must immediately 
join the union. 

Check-off: compulsory for all eligible 
employees after they have worked the pro- 
bationary period of 4 weeks. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Labourers may work an 
additional hour per day at the regular rate, 
provided such hour is spent in cleaning up 
or in performing other duties to meet fire 
insurance requirements. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 40 hours per 
week; double time and one-half for work 
on 8 (previously 7) specified paid holidays. 
Tf overtime is necessary, permission from 
the union is required in advance. A firm 
shall not hire extra help unless the present 
staff cannot fill the required order by work- 
ing 6 hours overtime per week. During the 
slack period there will be equal division of 
work. No working partner shall perform 
work in the shop while the worker who 
regularly performs such work is laid off or 
is working part time. 


Rest periods: emplovees will be allowed 
two 15-minute rest periods a day. 


Vacations with pay: after 3 months’ con- 
tinuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
service 2 weeks. However, employees with 
less than one year’s service, who are granted 
one week, must sign a statement that they 
will continue in the employ of the firm up 
to December 31 of the year in which they 
receive their vacation. Should they leave 
their job without the manufacturers’ con- 
sent they shall only be entitled to 2 per 
cent of their earnings. 

Hourly wage rates: upholsterers, seat- 
makers, trimmers, cutter in charge of 
cutting department $1.40; operators, cutters, 
springers, cushion fillers, polishers, assemblers 
with one or more years’ exnerience $1.30: 
labourers, first 3 months 95 cents, there- 
after $1; labourers who have been receiving 
a 10 cent cost-of-living bonus shall _ con- 
tinue to receive same; learners, under 18 
years of age 48 to 68 cents, over 18 years 
of age 63 to 83 cents. 


Hscalator clause: in addition to the above 
rates employees will be paid a cost-of-living 
bonus of 25 cents per week for every point 
increase in the cost of living since Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, as reported by the Dominion 
Government. Adjustments will be made 
downward on the same basis. 

Welfare plan: the employer agrees to pay 
towards the Upholsterers’ International 
Union Social Security Plan an amount equal 
to 3 per cent of the payroll. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Printing and Publishing—Truro, N.S— 
The Truro Printing and Publishing 
Company Limited and International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Local 661. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
10, ‘1952, to September 9, 1953, and there- 
after, subject to 60 days’ ‘notice. 


Union security: closed shop. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. If it 
becomes necessary to employ a night shift, 
the hours for same shall be 8 per shift 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
4 hours of work performed before or after 
the regular day or night hours, double time 
thereafter and for work on any Sunday or 
statutory holiday. Six (previously 3) speci- 
fied holidays will be paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 2 years’ service 9 
working days, and after 3 years’ service 2 
weeks. One month’s sickness will be 
allowed per year before pay for annual 
vacations will be affected. 


Hourly wage rates: binderymen, pressmen, 
compositor, monotype from 43 cents during 
first 6 months to $1.134 after 10th 6 months; 
monotype keyboard from 43 cents to 914 
cents after 7th 6 months; press assistant 
(feeder) from 43 cents to 864 cents after 
6th 6 months; platen feeder, proof reader, 
proof corrector from 374 cents to 70 cents 
after 6th 6 months; bindery girls from 374 
cents to 594 cents after 4th 6 months. (The 
above rates represent increases of 8 per 
cent over the previous rates.) Men-in-charge 
will receive a differential of not less than 
10 per cent of the journeymen’s rate. 


Night shift differential: employees on the 
night staff will be paid a differential of 10 
per cent of the regular daily rate. 


Seniority: in cases of lay-offs, rehiring and 
promotion the personnel involved shall be 
agreed upon between the departmental fore- 
man and the company; in all cases seniority 
shall be taken into consideration. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the setting up of a Labour-Management 
Committee. 


Automobiles — Windsor, Ont.— Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada Limited and 
the International Union, United Auto- 


mobile, <Avrcraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, 
Local 196. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 17, 
1952, to June 17, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Hither party 
shall be entitled to re-open the agreement 
once, after June 17, 1953, on the general 
level of wage rates only. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 60), with the following 
changes:— 


Overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
is now paid for work on both Saturdays 
and Sundays (previously only for work on 
Sundays). 


Vacations with pay: vacation payments are 
increased for employees with 10 and more 
years’ seniority: after 10 years’ service 
employees will now be paid 23, and after 15 


years’ service 3, weeks’ vacation pay. 
(Previously all employees with 5 or more 
years’ seniority received 2 weeks’ vacation 
pay.) 

Wage rates for the various classifications 
are not given in the agreement. According 
to press reports employees received a gen- 
eral increase of 4 cents per hour with an 
additional 8 cents per hour granted to tool, 
die and maintenance classifications. 

Welfare plans: effective as of June 15, 
1952, the life insurance is increased from 
$3,000 to $3,600 and the sickness and acci- 
rent insurance from $21 to $28 weekly 
benefit. 


Automobiles — Windsor, Ont.—- The Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited 
and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
240 (Office Employees). 


Agreement, following strike (L.G., Aug., 
1952, p. 1157), to be in effect from June 2, 
1952, to June 2, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of every employee in the 
bargaining unit covered by this agreement, 
who so authorizes, the regular monthly 
membership dues and to remit same to the 
union. The authorization may be revoked 
on June 2 in any year hereafter on 15 days’ 
notice. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. 

Statutory holidays: salaried employees will 
be paid one and one-half times their 
equivalent hourly rate for work on 7 speci- 
fied holidays and hourly rated employees 
double time and one-half for work on 6 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: salaried employees 
who were on the active roll of the com- 
pany as of December 1 of the preceding 
year will be granted 3 weeks if they had 
15 or more years’ seniority, and 2 weeks 
if they had less than 15 years’ seniority, 
as of that date. An employee who was not 
on the active roll as of December 1 of the 
preceding year, but who was so as of June 1 
of the current year, shall be entitled to 
one week. Hourly rated employees with one 
and less than 3 years’ seniority will be 
granted one week, those with 3 or more 
but less than 15 years’ seniority 2 weeks 
and employees with 15 or more years’ 
seniority 3 weeks, provided in each case that 
the employee has worked at least 200 days 
during the preceding year. If he _ has 
worked less than 200 days, he will be 
entitled to vacation pay amounting to 2, 4 
or 6 per cent of his actual earnings during 
the preceding year, depending on the number 
of years of seniority he has to his credit. 


Wages: salaried employees will receive an 
increase of $5.20 per month and _ hourly 
rated employees of 3 cents per hour, effec- 
tive June 15, 1952; further increases of the 
same amounts will be granted effective June 
15, 1953, all such increases to be added to 
the base rate. 


Escalator clause: all employees shall be 
paid a cost-of-living allowance on_ the 
following basis: for every 1:3 point rise in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of- 
living index above 164 salaried employees 
will be granted an allowance of $1-733 per 
month and hourly rated employees an 


allowance of one cent per hour. Adjust- 
ments will be made quarterly, upwards or 
downwards, but in no event will a decline 
in the index below 164 provide the basis 
ot a reduction in the salary or wage scale. 
Employees were granted a_ cost-of-living 
increase of $8.66 per month for salaried 
employees and of 5 cents per hour for 
hourly rated employees September 1, 1950, 
and one of $5.20 per month or 3 cents per 
hour March 1, 1951. Based on the above 
formula, the agreement provides for 
further cost-of-living allowances of $8.66 per 
month or 5 cents per hour effective June 1, 
1951, of $10.40 per month or 6 cents per 
hour effective September 1, 1951, and of 
$1.74 per month or one cent per hour 
effective December 1, 1951, bringing the total 
cost-of-living allowances up to $34.66 per 
month for salaried employees and to 20 
cents per hour for hourly rated employees 
for the period when the cost-of-living index 
stood between 190-0 and 191-2. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Metal Products—Oshawa, Ont—Fittings 
Inmited and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 1817. 


Agreements to be in effect from May 1, 
1952,. to April 30, 1953.. Notice of ter- 
mination or of proposed revision may be 
given during March 1953, and negotiations 
upon any such proposal shall take place 
not later than the first week of April 1953. 
Any provision not so terminated or proposed 
to be revised is to remain in force pending 
such negotiations. 


Check-off: the company will deduct the 
amount of monthly union dues and special 
assessments from the pay of all employees 
eligible to be members of the union and 
remit same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours per day 
and for any work on Saturdays and Sundays, 
provided that if on any one week-day more 
than 4 hours overtime is worked such over- 
time will be paid for at double time: 
double time and one-half for work on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: the prevailing 
rest period will be observed. Employees 
will be allowed a 5-minute wash-up period 
prior to the end of the mid-shift and at 
the end of the shift. 


Vacations with pay: after 3 months’ ser- 
vice one week, after 3 years’ service 2 
weeks with pay on the basis of 2 per cent 
and 4 per cent, respectively, of an employee’s 
gross earnings during the preceding year. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: foundry division—patternmakers $1.42 
to $1.70; moulders $1.40 to $1.50, learners 
$1.28 to $1.31; lathe hands, miller hands 
$1.36 to $1.50; melter $1.38 to $1.44, crane 
operators $1.28 to $1.43, furnace repair 
S126. eto olc38, a tap aman $1.32; to. SL37, 
skimmer $1.28 to $1.37; sand mixers, board . 
men, mould dump off, oventender, sorting 
and inspection, fork lift truck, general 
labour $1.28 to $1.31; maintenance division 
—fitters $1.50 to $1.70: mechanical main- 
tenance $1.32 to $1.49, helpers $1.28 to $1.31; 
stationary engineers $1.28 to $1.54, carpenter 
$1.32 to $1.39, painter $1.28 to $1.38, welder 
$1.38 to $1.49, electricians $1.42 to $1.59, 
improver $1.37 to $1.42, helper $1.22 to 
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$1.36; machine division—bench hands $1.50 
to $1.70, setting up taps and dies $1.38 to 
$1.42, setting up machines $1.22 to $1.32; 
machine production, adults $1.22 to $1.27, 
juniors 99 cents to $1.16; juniors and 
females to start at 99 cents and to receive 
an increase of 24 cents per hour every 6 
months until the rate of $1.16 has been 
reached. (The above rates are 6 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates. Piece- 
workers are granted an increase in their 
hourly earnings of 4 cents per hour.) 
Off-shift differential: employees required 
to work night or swing shifts will be paid 
a shift premium of 10 per cent on their 
earned pay amount. For shifts beginning 
after 12 noon the night premium will be 
paid starting at 4 p.m. and for shifts 
beginning before 12 noon starting at 6 p.m. 
When night operations cease rates will 
return to regular schedules. In the case of 
swing shifts the 10 per cent premium will 
be paid beginning with the start of shift. 


Welfare Plan: forming part of the agree- 
ment is a Welfare Plan which provides 
(a) life insurance of $1,500 for men and 
$1,000 for women—total cost to be borne 
by the employer; (b) sickness and accident 
benefits of $25 per week for men and $20.50 
for women—total cost to be borne by the 
employer; and (c) a combined plan includ- 
ing the Blue Cross Plan for hospitalization 
benefits and the Physicians’ Services 
Incorporated Plan for medical, surgical and 
obstetrical care—the cost to be borne equally 
by the individual employee and the employer. 


Seniority: other things being’ equal, 
seniority shall operate on a departmental 
basis. Lay-offs and re-employment will be 
based on length of service. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Metal Products—T oronto, Ont—The 
Canada Metal Company Limited 
(Toronto Division) and International 
Chemical Workers Union, Local 458. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 2, 
1952, to June 1, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week (previous agreement provided a 
44-hour week). Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of an employee’s 
regular daily hours, provided the employee 
works his full scheduled work week; double 
time and one-half for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: all employees, 
except shift workers, will be granted one 
10-minute rest period in the forenoon and 
one 5-minute wash-up period before noon. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 2 years’ service 2 
weeks, after 15 years’ service 3 weeks and 
after 25 years’ service 4 weeks. Employees 
with less than one year, but more than 3 
months of service will be entitled to one 
week, with pay equivalent to 2 per cent of 
their earnings. (Previous agreement pro- 
vided for one week after one year, 2 weeks 
after 2 years, and 3 weeks after 25 years 
of service.) 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: oxide, mixed metal, dross depart- 
ments—lead hands $1.454 to $1.554, No. 1 
operators $1.41 to $1.444, No. 2 operators 
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$1.16 to $1.40; maintenance department— 
machinists $l. oy to $1.67, tradesmen $1. 37 
to $1.62, lead hand $1. 52 to $1.62, main- 
tenance men $1.42 to $1.554 foundry and 
bushing department—lead and $1.78 to 
$1.87, floor moulders $1553 to $1.773, 
machine moulders $1.37 to $1.664, pit fire 
lead hand $1.50 to $1.55, pitman $1.443 to 
$1.49; cleaners—lead hand $1.454 to $1. eee 
dresser finishers $1.383 to $1.50. The above 
rates include a general increase of 21 cents 
per hour granted to all hourly rated 
employees. Five cents per hour of this 
increase shall be retroactive to date when 
the 40-hour week was inaugurated in the 
different departments. 


Shift differential: employees will receive a 
shift bonus of 6 cents per hour for work 
on the 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. shift and a bonus 
of 8 cents per hour on the 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
shift (an increase of 3 cents per hour in 
either case over the previous shift differ- 
ential). 


Seniority: it is mutually recognized that 
skill, ability, efficiency and good conduct 
are related to seniority standing. The 
seniority of an employee shall be considered 
in determining lay-offs, re-hirings, transfers 
and upgradings. Seniority shall be on a 
departmental basis; however, in the event 
of a lay-off due to a reduction of work or 
discontinuance of operations employees 
having a seniority standing of 18 months 
or more will receive plant- wide seniority 
privileges. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
an apprenticeship plan and a _ Union- 
Company Safety Commitiee. 


Metal Products—Tral, B.C—The Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada Limited and the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 480. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1952, to May 31, 1953, and _ thereafter, 
subject to 2 months’ notice. 


Check-off: as a result of a majority 
decision of a Mediation Committee headed 
by Hon. Gordon McG. Sloan, Chief Justice 
of British Columbia, the company is obli- 
gated to deduct, effective from June l, 
1951, from the pay of each employee, as 
a condition of his continued employment, 
the sum of $2 per month and remit same 
to the union. Under the terms of the 
present agreement, Hon. G. McG. Sloan will 
be asked whether it was his intent that any 
increase in union dues be deducted from 
the pay of non-union members and both 
parties agree to be bound by his decision. 
Each employee from whose pay the above 
amount ($2 or “a sum equivalent to union 
dues” depending on the decision of the Chief 
Justice) is deducted shall have the right to 
vote as if a member of the union in good 
standing at any election of local officers of 
the Union. Initiation fees, special union 
assessments and union dues in excess of the 
$2 (if any and subject to the decision of 
the Hon. G. McG. Sloan) will be deducted 
by the company from the pay of employees 
who so authorize; such authorization may 
be revoked at any time. 


Hours: the regular working week shall 
constitute 40 or 42 hours or the equivalent. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day and for 


work on an employee’s regularly assigned 
days off duty; double time. and one-half for 
work on 7 specified paid holidays (previously 
aouble time for work on 6 paid holidays). 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 2 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 20 years’ service 3 weeks. 
Employees with less than one year’s ser- 
vice shall be entitled to a vacation, not 
exceeding one week, with pay amounting to 
2 per cent of wages earned during the 
previous year. For each period of 30 con- 
secutive days an employee is absent from 
work during the year, without proper cause, 
there shall be deducted from the vacation 
pay to which: he would otherwise be entitled 
one-twelfth of such pay. 

Hourly wage rates: steam engineer, 
second class $1.93, third class $1.794, tool- 
maker $1.924, melter $1.883, journeyman 
tradesman $1.88, journeyman operator $1.84, 
painter $1.794, repairman, chief operator, 
special $1.793, first class $1.75, second class 
$1.703; operator, special $1.66, first class 
$1.614, second class $1.57; helper $1.52, 
labourer $1.48. (The above rates represent 
an increase of 10 cents per hour, except for 
tradesmen who were granted an increase of 
14 cents per hour.) 

Shift differential: a premium of 5 
(previously 4) cents per hour will be paid 
for work on the afternoon shift and of 
10 (previously 8) cents per hour for work 
on the night shift. 

Provision is made for a Safety and Indus- 


trial Hygiene Committee, seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 
Chemical Products—Beauharnois, P.Q— 


Dominion Tar and Chemical Company 
Limited (Dominion Alkali and Chem- 
ical Company Limited) and Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union, 
Local 379. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 
1952, to May 15, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours: for day workers—8 per day 
Monday through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 
44-hour week; for shift workers—42 per 
week on the basis of a 7-day operation con- 
sisting of 8-hour shifts averaged over a 
4-week period. Overtime: time and _ one- 
half for work in excess of the regularly 
scheduled hours in any one day or in any 
one week and for work on Sundays, except 
where such work is part of the regularly 
scheduled shift; double time for work on. 7 
specified paid holidays. Employees required 
to work 2 or more hours overtime without 
notice at least 2 hours prior to the beginning 
of their regular shift shall be given a meal 
allowance of $1 for the period from 2 to 4 
hours overtime and an additional 50 cents 
for any part of each additional 4-hour 
period of overtime. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks; employees with 
less than one year’s service will be granted 
one-half day for each complete month of 
service. 

Hourly wage rates: production depart- 
ment—operator $1.52, rectifier operator $1.47, 
operator helper “A” and mercury recovery 
mam. o142, ‘operator lielper “B”// $1.31, 
stationary engineer $1.61, cell reconditioning 


(lead hand) $1.47, cell reconditioner $1.31; 
tank car reconditioner $1.52, helper $1.42; 
maintenance department—chief tradesman, 
stationary engineer $1.61, bulldozer and 
trackmobile operator $1.54; tradesman “A” 
$1.54, “B” $1.47, .“C%. $1.41, helper $1.31; 
shift serviceman $1.52, payloader operator, 
fireman, stores attendant, brakeman $1.31; 
labourer, janitor $1.22. The above rates 
are from 6 to 8 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates.) <A starting rate of 7 
cents per hour less than the regular rate 
may be paid for not more than 2 months. 
Effective November 15, 1952, stationary 
engineers and chief tradesmen will be 
granted an increase of 2 cents, and all other 
employees an increase of one cent, per hour. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 
(previously 3) cents per hour shall be paid 
for all regularly scheduled work performed 
on all shifts other than the day shifts. 


Clothing: the company agrees to make 
available, at cost, standard working cloth- 
ing in a minimum number of sizes and 
types and to replace or repair employees’ 
clothing which may have been destroyed or 
damaged by causes beyond their control. 
It will also supply, free of charge, laundry 
service to employees working in the cell 
room and to any maintenance men exposed 
to mercury. 

Seniority: departmental seniority shall be 
recognized for promotions and filling of 
vacancies and plant-wide seniority for lay- 
offs and recall. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Oil Refining—Vancouver, B.C—Shell Oil 
Company of Canada Limited (Shellburn 
Refinery) and the Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 596. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1952, to August 31, 1953, and thereafter, 
subject to two months’ notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., Nov., 1951, p. 1533) with the 
following changes:— 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 63 
per cent. For cleaning or doing repair 
work inside certain specified pieces of 
uncleaned refinery equipment employees will 
now be paid the regular rate plus 10 cents 
per hour instead of $1.454 or the regular 
rate plus 5 cents per hour, as previously. 

Night-shift differential: employees will now 
receive 7 (previously 5) cents per hour for 
work between 4 p.m. and 12 midnight and 
14 (previously 8) cents per hour for work 
between 12 midnight and 8 a.m. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Transport Drivers—Province of Quebec— 
The Automotive Transport Association 
of the Province of Quebec and the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, Local 106. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1952, to September 30, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all union members as of March 23, 
1949. 
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Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of any 
eligible employee who so authorizes. All 
employees hired on or after March 23, 
1949, shall, as a condition of employment, 
authorize the company to deduct such union 
dues. 

Hours: 10 per day Monday through Friday, 
5 on Saturday, a 55-hour week. The starting 
and stopping hours shall be mutually agreed 
upon between the employer and the union 
representatives and shall not be varied 
except with the consent of both parties. 
Overtime: time and one-half for the first 6 
hours of work in excess of the standard 
working hours in any one shift; double time 
thereafter and for work on Sundays and on 
6 specified holidays, 5 of which are paid 
holidays. Effective February 1, 1953, time 
and one-half will be paid for all work in 
excess of 10 hours Monday through Friday 
and after 5 hours on Saturday or for work 
in excess of 50 hours per week. 

Vacation with pay: employees with less 
than 3 years’ continuous service shall receive 
a vacation with pay calculated at 2 per 
cent of the wages earned; employees with 
3 or more years of continuous service shall 
receive 2 weeks’ vacation with pay calcu- 
lated at 4 per cent of their total earnings 
during the year in which they earned their 
vacation. 

Wages: for wage rates see under “Truck 
Drivers, Montreal” in the article “Collective 
Agreement Act Quebee” below (p. 98). The 


rates for employees at branches of the com- 
panies located outside of the Metropolitan 
area of Montreal shall be 5 cents ver hour 
lower than the rates for their respective 


classifications in the Montreal zone. 


Welfare plan: the employer shall pay the 
sum otf $3.50 each calendar month for each 
eligible employee who has worked a minimum 
of 80 hours during that month, to cover the 
following benefits: (a) loss of life, natural 
death $2,000, accidental death $3,000, 
dependents up to $500; (b) dismemberment 
up to $1,000; (ec) loss of time, general 
helpers $25 others $30 (per week); 
(d) hospital benefits, room and board up 
to $5 per day, other hospital charges up to 
$100. ambulance up to $10; (e) surgical 
benefit, maximum reimbursement $200; 
(f) medical benefit, per visit (at hospital) 
$3; (g) polio benefit, maximum reimburse- 
ment $2,500. 


Seniority: in promotions, lay-offs and 
re-hiring: (a) length of continuous ser- 
vice; (b) ability, qualifications and_ skill, 
and (c) family responsibilities will be 


considered in the order named. The union 
representatives shall receive favourable 
consideration as to seniority in the event 
of a lay-off due to lack of work. 

Safety: a safety campaign will be imme- 
diately inaugurated; the union agrees to 
provide an _ educational course for its 
members to develop safety. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of one agreement and the amendment of 
six others, all summarized below. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GazetTTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazettE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for retail stores at Roberval was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
of October 25; another request for the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Rouyn and Noranda 
was gazetted October 31. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades (elevator construction sec- 
tion), for millinery workers and for the 
sheet metal fabrication industry at Mont- 
real, as well as for the clock and watch 
repair industry in some cities and towns of 
the province were gazetted November 8. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for truck drivers, for the building 
trades and for hospital and charitable 
institution employees at Quebec, as well 
as for the printing industry at Montreal 
were all published in the issue of 
November 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessments on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Industry, Proy- 
ince of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated November 6, 
and gazetted November 15, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1949, p. 987; Jan., 1950, p. 77; 
April, 1951, p. 543, and previous issues). 
Amendment to be in effect from July 1, 
1952. 


Vacation: after one year of continuous 
service, every employee is entitled to an 
annual vacation of 2 weeks with pay in- 
stead of one week as formerly; an employee 
with less than one year’s service is entitled 
to as many whole working days (previously 
3 days) as his number of months of con- 
tinuous service. If an employee’s service is 
terminated, for any reason, before a year 
of continuous service, he will receive, in lieu 
of vacation with pay, a sum equal to 4 per 
cent (previously 2 per cent) of the wages 
earned by him during that portion of the 
year of continuous service spent in the 
employ of his employer between July 1 and 
June 30. 


Men’s and Boys’ Shirt Manufacturing 
Industry, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated November 6, 
and gazetted November 15, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb., 1952, p. 178). 


Industrial jurisdiction: as previously in 
effect this agreement applies to all employers 
engaged in manufacturing fine, sports, 
military and night shirts, as well as under- 
wear and pyjamas, for men and boys over 
14 years of age. It does not apply to the 
manufacture of garments already covered 
by an existing agreement extended under 
this Act. However, the present amendment 
now provides that effective January 1, 1953, 
this agreement also applies to shirts for boys 
of 6 to 14 years of age, and will also apply 
to work shirts, when in either case the 
manufacturing of the above garments repre- 
sents at least 25 per cent of the total 
production of an employer in the course of 
the calendar year 1952, and from year to 
year, the same conditions applying. The 
present agreement, as amended herewith. 
does not apply to underwear of knitted 
fabrics, nor to shirts, pyjamas or garments 
of any description up to and including the 
age of 6 years. 


Printing Industry, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated October 15, 
and gazetted October 25, amends’ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


(i Gan May, 519495 0p,. #604; June, g1951, 
reer? une, 19520) ps 780, and previous 
issues). Another amendment to this agree- 


ment was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of June 7, 1952. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: a schedule 
of minimum rates for apprentices forms part 
of this amendment as follows: apprentices 
(composition ruling, cutting, etc. depart- 
ments)—from 53 cents per hour in first 6 
months to $1.45 in second 6 months of sixth 
year in zone I, from 46 cents to $1.18 in 
bone TT and from 43 cents to $1.12 in zone 
IIT; apprentices (printing shops, all presses) 
—from 54 cents per hour in first 6 months 


to $1.37 in second 6 months of fourth year 
in zone I, from 45 cents to $1.13 in zone 
II and from 40 cents to $1.04 in zone III; 
apprentices in fifth, sixth and seventh years 
on platen presses, card presses, envelope 
presses, ete —$1.43 to $1.47 in zone I, $1.14 
to $1.17 in zone II and $1.08 to $1.11 in 
zone III; apprentices in fifth, sixth and 
seventh years on rotary presses, flat cylinder 
bed presses, etc—$1.48 to $1.64 in zone I, 
$1.18 to $1.42 in zone II and $1.12 to $1.29 
in zone III. 


The present amendment now provides for 
a- distinction between apprentices in the 
press department in zone I, II and III. 
Apprentices of the press department in 
zones II and III are now governed by 
certain regulations previously applicable to 
apprentices of the composition, ruling, 
cutting, etc. departments, only. Other pro- 
visions of this amendment include the 
revision of regulations applicable to the 
industrial jurisdiction of this agreement. 


Garages and Service Stations, Rimouski 


An Order in Council, dated October 15, 
and gazetted October 25, amends _ the 
previous Orders in Council for this Paige 
(inG rian, 1950) pe 78; Aug 195), 1108). 
Agreement ‘to remain in effect. until eon 13, 
1953, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Hours: regular working hours are reduced 
from 10 to 9 per day and from 60 to 54 
hours per week. Working hours are now 
distributed between 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday instead of 
between 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. Monday through 
Friday and on Saturday between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m., as previously. Shift work provisions 
are included as formerly. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all time 
worked beyond 9 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday or for work in excess of 94 hours 
per day or 55 hours per week; time and 
one-half for work on Sundays and holidays 
when 3 or less service stations are open, 
double time when more than 3 are open. 
(Previously time and one-half for work in 
excess of 60 hours per week; double time 
for work on Sundays in accordance with the 
provisions of the Weekly Day of Rest Act 
to all employees except servicemen who were 
paid their regular rate plus 10 per cent.) 


Minimum hourly mechanic, 
fitter, machinist, electrician, bodyman, 
wheelwright, welder, painter, upholsterer, 
glazier, vulcanizer—class “SA” $1.25, class 
“BB -$1.10, “class “C” 90 cents per hour: 
service men and apprentices from 50 cents 
per hour in first year to 85 cents in fourth 
year. (The above rates are from 10 to 25 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect.) Minimum rates for spare parts 
clerks (previously stock room clerks) are 
now 95 cents per hour for class “A”, 85 
cents for class “B”; apprentices from 50 to 
75 cents per hour. (Previously stock room 
clerks were paid 73 cents per hour for class 
“A”, 59 cents for class “B”, 49 cents for 
class “C”, 33 cents and 39 cents per hour 
in first and second years’ respectively.) 
Minimum rates and classes of apprentices 
and spare parts clerks are limited in pro- 
portion to the total number of such workers 
employed in an establishment. Higher wages 
than the minimum rates fixed in the present 
agreement will not be reduced in any way 
for the duration of this agreement. 


wage rates: 
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Cost-of-living escalator clause published in 
the LaBpour GAZETTE of August 1951, 1s not 
included in this amendment. 


Vacation: in addition to one week with 
pay after one year of continuous service, 
previously provided for, employees are now 
entitled to a second week with pay after 
5 years of continuous service. However, it 
is provided that although the first week will 
be given between April 1 and November 1 
of the current year (date to be fixed by 
the employer), the second week (at the 
option of the employer), may be given at 
any time of the year, or that remuneration 
equal to one week’s wages or 2 per cent of 
the wages earned by the employee during 
the current year (12-month period ending 
April 1) may be given in lieu thereof. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated November 6, 
and gazetted November 8, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 995; Aug., 1949, p. 989; 
April 2) 95. ppenae celebs e102 epreLio.e 

Overtime: effective from February 1, 1953, 
time and one-half will be paid for all work 
in excess of 10 hours per day, Monday 
through Friday, and after 5 hours on Satur- 
day, or in excess of 50 hours per week. 
Overtime allowed after 10 hours per day or 
5 hours on Saturday is not to be included 
in calculating overtime in excess of the 
weekly work. Overtime rates on Saturday 
for furniture moving operations will be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half for the 
first 10 hours. No provision is made in this 
amendment for any revision of the regula- 
tions previously providing double time for 
work on Sundays or any of § specified holi- 
days (5 of which are paid holidays). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for a standard 
work week unchanged at 55 hours per week: 
junior helpers starting at 45 cents per hour 
are paid 50 cents after 6 months; helpers 
(general) from 73 cents to 83 cents after 6 
months; dockmen, warehousemen, checkers 
from 87 cents to 97 cents after 6 months; 
chauffeurs, chauffeur (semi-trailer) from 88 
and 93 eents to $1.03 and $1.08 respectively, 
after 6 months. (The above rates after 6 
months for helpers (general), dockmen, ware- 
housemen, checkers are 5 cents per hour 
higher than those previously in effect and 
the rates for chauffeurs and chauffeurs 
(semi-trailers) are 10 cents per hour higher; 
other rates are unchanged.) 


Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of continuous service as previously 
provided for. This amendment now pro- 
vides for 2 weeks’ vacation with pay or 4 
per cent of total earnings of the year which 
entitles them to the vacation, after 3 or 
more years of continuous service. (Pre- 
viously 2 weeks with pay after 3 or more 
vears of service but the second week could 
be cancelled, upon mutual agreement between 
employer and employee, provided the 
employee received compensation equal to 2 
per cent of wages earned.) 


Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning eligibility of employees to insurance 
and to holidays with pay. 


Longshoremen, Checkers and Coopers 
(Ocean and Inland Navigation), 
Sorel 


An Order in Council, dated October §&, 
and gazetted October 31, amends. the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April 1951, p. 547). The names of 2 
additional stevedoring companies are added 
to the list of contracting parties. The 
present agreement, as amended, will remain 
in effect until January 31, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Overtime: double time (previously time 
and one-half), for work done on Sundays 
or any of 5 specified holidays; time and 
one-half for work on Saturday between 
lo p.m: and .6 pam. -(theilast? provisionias 
added). Other overtime provisions which 
remain unchanged include time and one-half 
for work during meal hours, and double 
time after 6 p.m. and for work on Sundays 
or any of 5 specified holidays for workers 
engaged in the handling of explosives. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: for loading 
grain—$1.38 for work between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m.; $2.07 for work between 7 p.m. and 
6 am.; for unloading grain out of lake and 
ocean vessels into the elevator—$1.28 per 
hour between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m.; $1.53 per 
hour between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m.; for loading 
or unloading of cargoes not otherwise speci- 
fied from or to vessels and/or railroad cars, 
cleaning or bunkering of vessels and erection 
of grain fitting—$1.33 for work between 
7 am. and 6 p.m.; $1.994 for work between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m.; for loading or unloading 
of vessels and/or railroad cars and cleaning 
same from sulphur, china clay, potash, 
cyanamid, pitch and other similar strong 
cargoes not including phosphates—$1.48 for 
work between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m.; $2.22 for 
work between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m.; water boy 
(employed on the handling of any cargo, 
except grain) $1.23 for work between 7 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., $1.844 for work between 6 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. (Minimum rates shown above 
for work between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. are 304 
eents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect; minimum rates shown above for 
work between 7 p.m. and 6 am. are from 
453 to 844 cents per hour higher than the 
rates formerly in effect for work done 
between midnight and 6 a.m., which rates 
were the highest of 2 separate scales of 
minimum rates formerly fixed for work 
between 7 p.m. and midnight and from 
midnight to 6 a.m. 


Service 


Hospital and Charitable Institution 


Employees, Sherbrooke 


An Order in Council, dated October 15, 
and gazetted October 25, repeals the previous 
Orders in Council for this service (L.G., 
Nov., 1944, p. 1369; July, 1946, p. 931; Jan., 
1947, p. 51) from October 21, 1952. 








(Concludea from page 39) 


On the whole, office staffs share in the 
benefits won by factory personnel through 
collective bargaining. On the other hand, 
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they have fewer regulations on working con- 
ditions, as these are left in most cases to the 
discretion of branch or department heads. 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include eight new 
schedules, and the amendment of one 
other, all summarized below. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


Carpenters, Sydney 


An Order in Council, dated October 10, 
and gazetted October 22, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Sydney, to be in effect from November l, 
1952, to May 31, 1953, and thereafter until 
rescinded. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were previously in effect and 
summarized in the LaAsour GAZETTE of 
March 1951, p. 360, with the exception of 
the following :— 


Hours are unchanged at 8 per day, 40 per 
week. However, it is now provided that 
distribution of regular hours may be 
arranged to conform to certain conditions, 
subject to mutual consent of employers and 
union. 


Minimum hourly wage rate for journey- 
men carpenters is increased from $1.40 to 
$1.80 per hour. Apprentices’ rates are 
increased from 714 cents to 97 cents per 
hour in first 500 hours and from $1.26 to 
$1.63 per hour during eighth 1,000 hours. 
Employees required to work on scaffolds 50 
feet or more will receive 5 cents per hour 
extra for the first 10 feet and an addi- 
tional 10 cents per hour every 20 feet there- 
after. (The last provision is new.) 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


Plumbers, Moncton 


An Order in Council, dated October 23, 
and gazetted November 5, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the plumbing 
and pipefitting trades in the zone comprising 
the area within a radius of 5 miles from 
the City Hall in the City of Moncton and 
including the Village of Dieppe, to be in 
effect from November 1, 1952, until Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE., Decem- 
ber 1951, with the exception of the 
following :— 


Minimum hourly wage rate for work done 
during regular working periods is increased 
from $1.25 to $1.40 per hour and for work 
done during special working periods from 
$1.33 to $1.50 per hour. Weekly hours are 
unchanged at 44 per week. 


Carpenters, Saint John 

An Order in Council, dated October 23, 
and gazetted November 5, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the car- 
pentry industry within a radius of 15 miles 
from the County Court House in the City 
of Saint John, to be in effect from October 
Pel Ob2 until June y 1591953: 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 

Overtime: $2.18 per hour during the first 
4 hours worked in excess of regular hours, 
or on Saturday: $2.90 per hour for all other 
overtime, and for work on Sundays or any 
of 9 specified holidays (an increase of one). 
(Overtime rates are unchanged from those 
previously in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.37 to $1.45 per hour for work 
during regular working periods. Work done 
during special working period will be pay- 
aera the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 


Painters, Saint John 


An Order in Council, dated October 23, 
and gazetted November 5, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for painters, 
decorators and paperhangers in the zone 
comprising the area within a radius of 15 
miles from the County Court House in Saint 
John, to be in effect from October 15, 1952, 
until December 31, 1952. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect and published in 
the LAsgour GAZETTE, April 1952, with the 
exception of the following:— 

Minimum hourly wage rate for work done 
during a regular working period is _ in- 
creased from $1.15 to $1.24 per hour and 
for work done during a special working 
period from $1.28 to $1.32 per hour. Weekly 
hours remain unchanged at 40 per week. 

: Specified holidays are increased from 8 

@y 8E 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Electrical Workers, Cornwall 


An Order in Council, dated October 9, 
and gazetted October 25, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the electrical 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a _ confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A_ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazetre, August, 1951, p. 1110. 
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repair and construction industry in the 
Cornwall Zone, to be in effect from Novem- 
ber 4, 1952, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect and summarized in 


the LABouR GAZETTE, December 1951, with 
the exception of the following :— 

Minimum hourly wage rate for work 
during regular working periods and _ for 


night work is increased from $1.50 to $1.65 
per hour. Weekly hours are unchanged at 
44 per week. 

Specified holidays are reduced from 8 to 
7 by the deletion of Remembrance Day. 


Plumbers, Ottawa 


An Order in Council, dated October 9, 
and gazetted October 25, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the plumbing 
and heating industry at Ottawa, to be in 
effect from November 4, 1952, during 
pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were previously in effect (L.G.. 
Jan., 1951, p. 65) with the exception of the 
following :— 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.70 to $1.95 per hour. Regular hours 
are unchanged at 8 per day, 40 per week. 


Sheet Metal Workers, Ottawa 


An Order in Council, dated October 16, 
and gazetted November 1, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for sheet metal 
workers at Ottawa, to be in effect from 
November 11, 1952, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect and summarized 


in the LAasour GAzEeTTE, November 1950, 
with the exception of the following:— 
Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 


from eS: / to 1 82 (he hour for a regular 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 


Carpenters, Swift Current 


An Order in Council, dated October 17, 
and gazetted October 25 makes hinding the 
terms of a new schedule ior carpenters at 
Swift Current and within a radius of 5 
miles, to be in effect from November 4, 
1952, during pleasure. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for journey- 
men carpenters $1.55 per hour; for car- 
pe who are not journeymen $1.30 per 
hour. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 


Garages and Service Stations, Edmonton 


An Order in Council, dated October 6, 
and gazetted October 15, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


G., Dec., 1946; ps 17792 oe Janis 195i; 
DOD 
Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week (a reduc- 


tion of 24 hours per week). If distribution 
of working hours fixed in this amendment is 
impractical, weekly hours may be varied to 
provide an average of 44 hours in a period 
of 4 weeks, but in no case will the total 
hours worked in any one week exceed 48 
hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half, as previously, 
for work in excess of regular hours and on 
Sundays and specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for mechanics 
are increased from $1.25 to $1.45 per hour 
for class AA, from $1.15 to $1.35 for class 
Al;eirom \$i 05 to $1.25 for class A. The 
classification mechanic class B is deleted. 
Minimum rates for other employees are not 
affected by this amendment. 





Through a suggestion of the LMPC, the 
work-flow in one section of the Robinson 
Industries Ltd., in Hamilton has been 
considerably improved. The committee 
suggested that “job run” forms for machine 
operators be posted on bulletin boards in 
advance of the time to start a new oper- 
ation. In this way, the operators could 
have a good part of the procedure for 
starting a new press job done while the 
last job was still being finished. In addi- 
tion this suggestion enabled them to know 
what type of ink to use; if it was the same 
as the aes, unnecessary cleaning of 

asses The idea has also 
es in econeeen re savings in ink. 


Local 540 of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America (AFL-TLC) is the bargaining 
agent participating in this LMPC. 
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The Labour-Management Co-operation 
Committee (LMPC) in the Express Depart- 
ment of the CNR at Montreal is showing 
steady progress. A report in the November 
issue of The Mount Royal News (news- 
sheet of “Mount Royal” Division 39 of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers), 
under the heading “Labour-Management 
Committee Going Places,” said:— 

“This Committee really is doing a job. 
In addition to a number of matters being 
attended to, there is a much better rela- 
tionship existing around the sheds these 
days. For our part, let us remember that 
co-operation works both ways. Let us do 
our part.” 

The “News” also plans to run a monthly 
column on the LMPC “to summarize its 
activities or report special events in con- 
nection with its work.” 





U.S. Amends Coal Mine Safety Act 


to Permit Closing of Unsafe Mine 


Federal inspectors, formerly without authority to enforce compliance 
with their recommendations, now have power to shut down mines where 
imminent danger of explosion, fire, flood or hoisting accident exists 


By virtue of is power to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce, the Con- 
gress of the United States has adopted 
legislation which permits federal inspectors 
of coal mines to close down a mine when 
they find there 1s imminent danger of a 
major disaster or where the safety requtre- 
ments of the Act have not been complied 
with. State co-operation in the enforce- 
ment of the federal law is provided for. 

Where a state elects to co-operate through 
its official mine inspection or safety agency, 
a jot inspection by the federal inspector 
and a state mspector must be made. 

The Act is designed to remove the causes 
of and prevent such major disasters as 
mine fires, explosions, inundations, or man- 
trup or man-hoist accidents. The enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws with regard 
to general accidents, and safety, health and 
welfare of mine employees are left to the 
slates. 


Amendments to the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act, 1941, which give to the federal 
Government of the United States enforce- 
ment powers for the prevention of major 
disasters in coal mines were signed by 
President Truman on July 16. Under the 
amending Act, federal inspectors, who 
formerly had no authority to enforce com- 
pliance with their recommendations for 
mine safety, now have power to shut down 
a mine and may do so where there is 
imminent danger of a mine explosion, fire, 
inundation or man-trip or man-hoist acci- 
dent or where there is a continued violation 
of the safety provisions now contained in 
the Act. A major disaster, as classified by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, is one 
in which five or more persons are killed. 


History and Background 


Until the passage of these amendments, 
the enforcement of mine safety laws was 
a matter left solely to the states. The 29 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





coal-mining states have a great number of 
regulations affecting the safety of coal 
miners but the power given to inspectors 
for obtaining compliance with the regula- 
tions varies greatly. 

The 1941 federal Act, applicable to 
mines the products of which regularly enter 
interstate commerce, authorized inspection 
of coal mines by the Secretary of the 
Interior, acting through the Bureau of 
Mines, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation relating to the safety and health 
of workers in the mines, the causes of 
accidents involving bodily injury or loss of 
life and the causes of occupational diseases 
originating in the mines. 

The Secretary is required to submit an 
annual report to Congress on the informa- 
tion he has obtained and to make recom- 
mendations with respect to any legislative 
action which he considers necessary. The 
Act also authorizes the publishing of studies 
concerning the promotion of health and 
safety and the prevention of accidents in 
coal mines. The Act as passed in 1941, 
however, did not require the mine oper- 
ators to comply with the standards or 
recommendations of the Secretary. 

In administering the Act, provision was 
made for co-operation between the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the official mine 
inspection or safety agencies of the states. 

Following the disaster in 1947 at the 
Centralia coal mine in Illinois in which 111 
miners were killed through an explosion of 
highly combustible coal dust, Congress 
passed an Act requesting that the coal 
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operators and state mining agencies report 
on the extent of compliance with safety 
standards developed by the federal Bureau 
of Mines. It was found that in 1946-47 
only 25 per cent of the Bureau’s recom- 
mendations were complied with. During 
1950-1951, 6,360 mines were inspected and 
more than 121,000 violations of the Federal 
Mine Safety Code were reported but only 
27 per cent of the inspectors’ recommenda- 
tions were carried out. 

After a series of disasters in 1951, chief 
of which was the explosion of West Frank- 
fort, Dl., in which 119 coal miners were 
killed, the Secretary of the Interior recom- 
mended to Congress the passage of legisla- 
tion embodying compulsory federal safety 
regulations and giving the Secretary of the 
Interior authority to shut down dangerous 
mines. Accordingly, the 1952 amendments 
to the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act were 
passed. 


1952 Amendments 


The 1952 amendments add a new section 
to the statute (Title J]—Prevention of 
Major Disasters in Mines). They enact 
into law safety provisions which coal oper- 
ators are required to comply with in order 
to eliminate the causes of major disasters. 
Some of these basic causes are excessive 
accumulations of loose coal, coal dust and 
other combustible materials; accumulations 
of explosive gases; inadequate precautions 
in extending underground working areas 
towards abandoned workings in which water 
may be impounded; and unsafe hoisting 
equipment and travelways by which men 
are transported to working places in the 
mine. 

The safety provisions therefore provide 
for determining whether or not a mine is 
a gaseous mine and lay down definite 
requirements with respect to proper venti- 
lation, rock-dusting, permissible electrical 
equipment, fire protection, adequate roof 
support in the travelways and hoisting. In 
cases of non-compliance with these provi- 
sions, a2 mine-closing order may be issued 
by a federal coal mine inspector. 

It is to be noted that, under the amend- 
ing Act, the jurisdiction of the federal 
Government is limited to a small part of 
the whole field of coal mine safety. The 
amendments seek to ensure that employees 
will be provided with a safe place in which 
to work and to eliminate the causes of 
disaster over which mine workers have no 
control. The states retain responsibility 
for enacting and administering proper laws 
for the prevention of accidents arising from 
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human failure, in which it is estimated that 
90 per cent of fatalities in the coal mining 
industry occur. 

According to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labour to the 
House of Representatives on the amend- 
ments to the Act, 

the Bill is not designed to prevent the 
day-to-day accidents which occur in the 
mine industry nor for the general health 
and welfare of the miners. This large 
field is left to the co-operative efforts 
between the federal Bureau, the state 
agencies, employers and employees. The 
enforcement of rules and _ regulations 
in the field of day-to-day accidents, 
safety, health and welfare is clearly left 
within the jurisdiction of the several 
states. 


No state or territorial law in effect or 
which may be enacted in future will be 
superseded by the federal Act unless its 
provisions conflict with the Act. Further- 
more, any provisions of a state law which 
provide for greater safety of persons 
engaged in coal mining operations than do 
the provisions of the federal Act will 
prevail. State workmen’s compensation 
laws are not superseded in any way. 


State Co-operation 


Provision is made for state co-operation 
in carrying out and enforcing compliance 
with the federal law. A state which desires 
to co-operate in making mine inspections 
is required to have a state plan approved 
by the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
designating the responsible state agency, 
giving assurances that a competent inspec- 
tion staff will be available to participate 
in inspections and making provision for 
reports to be furnished to the Director. 

After a state plan has been approved, a 
mine inspection may not be made in that 
state by a federal inspector unless a state 
inspector participates, except where an 
inspection is urgently necessary to deter- 
mine whether or not there is danger of an 
immediate disaster and state participation 
would cause delay. 


Annual Inspection 


The Act requires an inspector of the 
federal Bureau of Mines to make an 
annual inspection of every mine of which 
the products regularly enter interstate or 
foreign commerce or the operations of 
which substantially affect such commerce. 
(Strip mines and mines in which no more 
than 14 persons are regularly employed 
underground are exempted.) An annual 
inspection is the minimum requirement and 
further inspections may be made as the 
Director deems necessary. 


Mine-closing Orders 


If, on inspecting a mine, a federal 
inspector discovers that there is imminent 
danger of a mine explosion, fire, inunda- 
tion or man-trip or man-hoist accident, he 
must determine the extent of the area in 
which the danger is present and order all 
persons to be withdrawn from the area. 


If the inspector finds that one of the 
mine safety provisions of the Act is being 
violated without there being any indica- 
tion of immediate danger, he must set a 
reasonable time-limit during which the 
operator must have the condition remedied. 
This period may be extended if circum- 
stances warrant it. A special inspection 
must be carried out when the period of 


time allowed, or an _ extended period, 
expires or whenever a mine. operator 
requests a special inspection. The in- 


spector must then determine whether a 
further time extension may be made or 
he may close down the dangerous section 
of the mine. 


If a mine-closing order is issued because 
of imminent danger in a mine in a state 
in which a state plan is in effect and a 
state inspector did not participate in the 
inspection on which the order is based, 
the operator of the mine may request the 
state agency to have the mine inspected. 
However, the mine remains closed regard- 
less of the findings of the state inspector. 


In such a state a mine cannot be closed 
because of continued violation of the mine- 
safety provisions of the Act unless a state 
inspector agrees. If he does not agree, 
either he, the operator or the federal 
inspector may apply within 24 hours after 
the inspection for the appointment of an 
independent inspector by the chief judge 
of the United States District Court for 
the district. The independent inspector 
must inspect the mine within five days 
after his appointment. If, after this in- 
spection, either the independent inspector 
or the state inspector concurs in the mine- 
closing order, it must be issued. Notice 
of any finding or order must be posted on 
the bulletin board of the mine. 


Appeals 

Provision is made for a coal mine oper- 
ator to appeal a mine-closing order either 
to the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
or to the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
or Review. 

When the Director receives an applica- 
tion for review of a mine-closing order, 
he must himself re-inspect the mine or 
have a special inspection carried out by 
three federal inspectors other than the 


inspector who originally issued the closing 
order. After inspecting the mine or on 
recelving the inspection report, the Director 
must issue an order annulling, revising or 
affirming the original closing order. An 
order of the Director may be appealed to 
the Board. 


In a state where a state plan is in effect 
the appeal must be made to the Board of 
Review set up under the Act. The Board 
is an independent tribunal composed of 
three members appointed for a three-year 
period by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. One member 
must represent the viewpoint of coal mine 
operators, another the viewpoint of workers 
and the third member, the chairman, must 
be a graduate engineer with experience in 
the coal mining industry or at least five 
vears’ experience as a practical mining 
engineer in the industry. 

The Board is required to fix a time for 
a prompt hearing of an appeal. In the 
meantime the mine operator may request 
the Board to grant tempovary relief from 
the order and the Board may grant such 
relief after it holds a hearing at which both 
the applicant and the Director are heard. 
The Board is not bound by any previous 
findings of fact made by the Director or 


a coal mine inspector and may take 
evidence from both parties. The burden 
of proof rests upon the Director. The 


findings and orders issued by the Board 
must be in writing and must bear the 
signatures of the members who concur. 

The Act provides that any final order 
issued by the Board revising, affirming -or 
annulling the original order is subject to 
review by the United States Court of 
Appeals if notice of appeal is filed within 
30 days after the date of the order. 
Pending the hearing of the appeal, the 
Court may postpone the effective date of 
the final order or grant other appropriate 
relief. The Court must hear the appeal on 
the record made before the Board and 
permit argument by both parties. The 
decision of the Court of Appeals is final, 
subject only to review by the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Gassy Mines 

The Act also authorizes a federal in- 
spector to issue an order requiring a mine 
operator to comply with the mine safety 
provisions which govern the operation of 
gassy mines. Such an order is issued when 
the inspector finds that methane has been 
ignited in the mine or that methane gas 
is present in an amount of 0:25 per cent 
or more in any open workings when tested 
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by recognized means of accurately detect- 
ing the gas at a point not less than 12 
inches from the roof, face or rib. An 
operator who does not agree with the 
inspector’s finding has the option of appeal- 
ing either to the Director or to the Board 
of Review for an annulment of the order. 


Mine Safety Provisions 


Every mine operator and every person 
on the mine premises must comply with 
the safety provisions of the Act. In 
general, these provisions may be summar- 
ized as follows:— 

They contain special provisions which 
must be complied with in a mine classified 
by state law as a gassy mine or where the 
federal inspector has found dangerous 
amounts of methane gas. 

They seek to safeguard workers against 
accumulations of explosive gas by adequate 
ventilation and sealing of abandoned 
workings. 

They require regular examinations of all 
underground areas. 

They require accumulations of coal dust 
ot be covered with inert rock dust so that 
the combined coal dust and rock dust will 
not explode or burn. 

They provide that electrical machinery 
must be of an approved type so as to 
prevent sparks from igniting an explosive 
mixture of air. 

They require bore-holes to be drilled in 
advance of the working place when 
approaching abandoned workings which 
may contain dangerous accumulations of 
water. 


They provide that hoists must be 
equipped with safety brakes and safety 
catches and must be inspected daily. 

They prescribe fire prevention precau- 
tions. 


Ventilation 


The active underground working places 
must be ventilated by a current of air 
containing not less than 19-5 per cent 
oxygen, not more than 0-5 per cent carbon 
dioxide and no harmful quantities of other 
noxious gases. Its volume and velocity 
must be sufficient to dilute, so as to render 
harmless, and to carry away harmful gases. 
Special provisions apply to ventilation in 
bituminous coal, lignite and anthracite 
mines. Precautions must be taken to 
ensure that the air does not contain more 
than one per cent methane gas. 


In a gassy mine air may not be used for 
ventilation purposes if it has passed 
through abandoned workings which are 
inaccessible for inspection or if it has been 
used to ventilate a pillar line or an area 
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from which pillars have been removed. 
However, if compliance with this section 
is impossible, the mine may continue to 
be operated for a reasonable time until, 
with future mine development, ventilation 
can be changed to comply with this provi- 
sion. In no case, however, may air be 
used to ventilate the mine if it contains 
more than one per cent methane. 


Examinations for Gas and Other Hazards 


A thorough inspection must be carried 
out in a gassy mine within the four-hour 
period before each shift begins. Each 
person designated to make the examina- 
tion must be assigned to a definite under- 
ground area and must inspect every active 
working face, testing with a permissible 
flame safety lamp for accumulation of 
methane and oxygen deficiency; examine 
seals and doors; inspect and test roof, face, 
and rib conditions; inspect travelways, 
approaches to abandoned workings and 
accessible falls in active sections for explo- 
sive gas and other hazards; and determine 
whether the air in each split is travelling 
in its proper course and in normal volume. 

If, during the inspection, the mine exam- 
iner finds a dangerous condition, he must 
post a danger sign conspicuously at a point 
where it will prevent persons from entering 
the danger area. The mine examiner must 
place his initials and the date near the face 
of each place examined. After the exam- 
ination is completed, the mine examiner 
must report the results to a designated 
person before the shift begins and must 
also record his report in a book kept at 
the surface. No person may enter an under- 
ground area in a gassy mine, except during 
a coal-producing shift, unless an examina- 
tion has been carried out within the 
previous 12 hours. 

In non-gassy mines a similar examination 
must be made at least once a day. The 
daily examination must be made within the 
four hours preceding the beginning of the 
first coal-producing shift. 

In addition, at least once during each 
shift the underground workings of all mines 
must be examined for hazards. In gassy 
mines this examination must include tests 
for oxygen deficiency and methane. 

In a gassy mine, all workings which are 
abandoned after July 16 or the date on 
which the mine became a gassy mine, 
whichever date is later, must be sealed or 
ventilated. 


Rock-Dusting 


Coal dust, loose coal and other com- 
bustible materials must not be permitted 
to accumulate in dangerous quantities in 


active underground workings. Except in 
anthracite mines, if underground mining 
operations raise an excessive amount of 
dust, water or another effective method 
may be used to allay the dust at its source. 
All underground mines, except those in 
which the dust is too wet or too high in 
incombustible content to cause an explo- 
sion, must be rock-dusted to within 40 feet 
of all faces. Where rock dust is applied, 
the incombustible content of the combined 
coal dust, rock dust and other dust must 
not be less than 65 per cent. MRock- 
dusting is not required in anthracite mines, 
because anthracite coal dust is not 
explosive. 


Electrical Equipment 


All electric face equipment used in a 
gassy mine must be approved by the 
Director unless the equipment was in use 
before the Act went into force or before 
the mine became a gassy mine, whichever 
date is later. 


Fire Prevention 


Suitable and adequate fire-fighting equip- 
ment must be provided for each mine. 
After blasting operations are carried out, 
an examination for fire must be made. 
Underground storage places used for storing 
more than two days’ supply of lubricating 
oil and grease must be of fireproof con- 
struction. Oil and grease kept in face 
regions or other underground working 
places must be stored in portable, closed, 
metal containers. All underground struc- 
tures installed after the Act is in force 
must be fireproof. 


Welding, cutting or soldering with are 
or flame in underground regions in other 
than a fireproof enclosure must be done 
under direct supervision of a qualified 
person who must test for methane before 
and during such operations in gassy mines 
and must make a thorough search for fire 
after these operations have been carried 
out in any mine. Rock dust or suitable 
fire extinguishers must be immediately 
available during welding, cutting or solder- 
ing operations. 

Smoking is forbidden underground in a 
gassy mine and persons are not permitted 
to carry smoking materials, matches or 
lighters underground. Only authorized 
electric lamps may be used in a gassy mine 
for portable illumination. Black blasting 
powder may not be stored or used under- 
ground in a mine. However, until January 
16, 1953, this prohibition does not apply 
to a mine in which the storage and handling 
of such powder is expressly permitted by 
state statute. Mud caps and other uncon- 


fined shots must not be fired underground. 
Under specified conditions this restriction 
does not apply to anthracite mines. 


Protection against Mine Inundation 
Where a working place in an under- 
ground mine approaches within 50 feet of 
abandoned workings as shown by surveys 
made by a competent engineer, or within 
200 feet of other abandoned workings 
which cannot be inspected and which may 
contain dangerous accumulations of water 
or gas, or within 200 feet of the workings 
of an adjacent mine, bore-holes must be 
drilled to a distance of at least 20 feet in 
advance of the face of the working place. 


Roof Support 

In order to prevent man-trip accidents, 
the roof and ribs of all active underground 
roadways and travelways must be ade- 
quately supported. 


Hoisting 

Hoists used for transporting persons at a 
mine, except hoists used in excavating 
shafts or slopes, must be equipped with 
overspeed, overwind and automatic stop 
controls, unless a second engineer is on 
duty. Such hoists must be equipped with 
brakes capable of stopping the cage when 
fully loaded and have a cable sufficiently 
strong to sustain the fully loaded platform 
with a proper margin of safety. 

Cages used to transport persons in vertical 
shafts, unless they are also used to transport 
coal, must be equipped with safety catches 
which will act effectively in an emergency. 
Such safety catches must be tested every 
two months. Hoists used for transporting 
persons must be inspected daily. 


Administrative Provisions 

The Act permits the Director to deter- 
mine whether the construction of any 
equipment conforms to specifications which 
are designed to ensure that the equipment 
will not cause a mine fire or explosion. If 
the equipment conforms to such specifica- 
tions, the manufacturer is authorized to 
attach to it a label indicating that it has 
been approved. 

No person may act as federal mines 
inspector unless he has the basic qualifica- 
tion of at least five years’ practical experi- 
ence in coal mining and is recognized by 
the Bureau as having the training or 
experience of a practical mining engineer. 

An appropriation not exceeding three 
million dollars is set aside for administer- 
ing the new provisions of the Act. 
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manager or other person who has control 
or supervision of a coal mine who refuses 
: ; to admit the Director or authorized repre- 
vided for a mine operator, agent or any sentative of the Bureau, a state inspector 
person who knows that a mine-closing order assigned in accordance with a state plan 
has been made and who fails to comply or an independent inspector appointed 
with the order. Any owner, lessee, agent, under the Act may be fined up to $500. 


Penalties 


A maximum penalty of $2,000 is pro- 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Appeal Court upholds contempt of court conviction 
of I|WA picketers. Appeal case in Quebec deals with use of injunction 
in labour dispute in textile industry. Injured worker loses action 
for damages against employer in another Quebec case. Newfoundland 
magistrate finds fish products firm guilty of unfair labour practices 


An appeal against the judgment of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
in which Tony Poje and other IWA members were found guilty of contempt 
of court for disobeying an anti-picketing injunction has been dismissed by the 
British Columbia Appeal Court. In Quebcc, a textile company has won its 
appeal against an injunction obtained by the union to prohibit changes in work 
load during contract negotiations. 

In a Quebec Superior Court action brought by a die maker injured by an 
automatic press it was held that the employer had fulfilled his obligation in 
warning the employee of the danger and supplying him with proper tools. He 
was held not negligent in permitting the man to test the die on a press that 


was not equipped with a guard. 


A Newfoundland employer prosecuted for unfair labour practices was 
fined $400 in the Magistrate’s Court at Harbour Grace. 


British Columbia Appeal Court... 


. .. dismisses appeal by members of woodworkers’ 
union against conviction for contempt of court 


The British Columbia Appeal Court on 
October 7 dismissed the appeal by an 
officer of the International Woodworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL) and 14 union 
members from the judgment convicting 
them of contempt of court for their defiance 
of an anti-picketing injunction issued 
during the lumber strike. The British 
Columbia Supreme Court had imposed a 
sentence of a $3,000 fine and a three-month 
prison term on the union leader and a 
$300 fine on each of the others (L.G., 
Nov., 1952, p. 1489). 

Mr. Justice Smith and Mr. Justice Bird 
gave reasons for the judgment of the Court, 
while Mr. Justice O’Halloran gave a 
dissenting opinion. 

Counsel for the union members appealed 
from the contempt of court judgment on 
the ground that the injunction order which 
the men had defied was a nullity that 
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could be ignored because it was based on 
inadequate evidence, was contrary to the 
British Columbia Trade-unions Act, and 
because it was issued in permanent form. 
He maintained that the injunction order 
was contrary to Section 3 of the Act, which 
provides that no trade union or its officers, 
members or agents may be enjoined for the 
mere communication of facts concerning 
employment and for peaceful persuasion. 
He argued also that in accordance with 
the statute regulating ex parte injunctions 
the practice of the court is never to grant 
a perpetual injunction before trial. 


Mr. Justice Smith and Mr. Justice Bird 
both emphasized that the order of a 
superior court is never a nullity but has 
full force until reversed or amended on 
appeal to a higher court. While these 
objections to the injunction might be 
grounds for an appeal, they were no basis 
for the argument that a person may with 
impunity ignore a court order which stands 
unchallenged. Mr. Justice Smith termed 
“entirely novel and against principle” the 


idea that an order should be a nullity 
because founded on insufficient evidence. 
Similarly, the argument that a court acts 
without jurisdiction when it errs in matters 
of statute law was, in his opinion, clearly 
contrary to authority and principle. 


A second argument presented by counsel 
for the appellants was that the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court who had 
found the men guilty of contempt of court 
was not entitled to take contempt pro- 
ceedings on his own motion, as he had 
done. The shipping company, which had 
moved on July 23 to commit certain of 
the picketers for contempt of court for 
their defiance of the injunction, withdrew 
its motion on July 24 after a settlement 
had been reached with the woodworkers’ 
union. The Chief Justice then initiated 
contempt proceedings himself. 


Mr. Justice Smith held that the court 
may always intervene in such a case where 
its prestige is affected. Although disobedi- 
ence to an injunction is generally considered 
an injury to the party who obtained it, it 
is also a challenge to the court, His Lord- 
ship stated. In this case the disobedience 
was not from negligence but deliberate and, 
therefore, constituted contumacious con- 
tempt of court. In His Lordship’s words:— 

The way the injunction was received was 

a direct challenge to the court’s powers. 
After it had been served on the union’s 
officer, Poje, he continued not only to 
picket, but to picket with numbers that 
are very suggestive; in fact, they can 
only be given a sinister interpretation. 
The primary object was undoubtedly to 
overawe the longshoremen but even for 
that they were extravangantly excessive. 
On one occasion there were something like 
190, on another between 60 and 70, on 
another more than 50. This clearly points 
to an attempt to impress the public with 
the power of the union and the size of its 
resources. A threat of force was inherent 
in the very numbers. 


Mr. Justice Bird shared the view that 
the picketers’ conduct was a challenge to 
the authority of the court carrying the 
implied assertion that the union and its 
members stood above the law. He also 
held that the Chief Justice had acted 
properly in taking contempt proceedings. 
Both judges cited cases as authority for 
the court’s action. 

Counsel for the union members raised 
several objections to the procedure 
followed by the Chief Justice, claiming 
among other things that no specific charge 
relating to the alleged contempt was made 
against his clients and that they were not 
given an opportunity to make a full 
defence. 


Both Mr. Justice Smith and Mr. Justice 
Bird considered that there had been no 
impropriety in the Court’s procedure. 
Where a judge acts of his own motion, the 
normal court rules do not apply, they held. 


Although no formal charge was made 
against the union members, and no formal 
notice of the alleged contempt was given 
them before the writs were issued ordering 
them to appear in court, they had full 
knowledge of the charge against them since 
their counsel appeared in court on July 29 
when the sheriff gave his evidence. Their 
counsel did have a chance to present their 
defence and he did give evidence on behalf 
of two of the men charged, who were 
subsequently acquitted. He admitted that 
the sheriff’s evidence against the 14 others 
was correct, offered an apology to the Court 
on their behalf and asked for leniency. 

For the reasons stated, the Court 
dismissed the appeal and upheld the judg- 
ment of Chief Justice Farris. 


Mr. Justice O’Halloran, dissenting from 
the judgment of the Court, held that the 
question whether the contempt was of a 
civil or criminal kind was a determining 
factor in deciding whether the appeal 
should be upheld. He considered that the 
contempt proceedings were civil because 
they arose out of a civil action. 


In His Lordship’s view, the sentence 
imposed for contempt of court would be 
appropriate only if the contempt were of 
a criminal nature. He referred to Seward 
v. Paterson [1897], a case relied upon in 
the Supreme Court as a precedent for 
finding persons guilty of contempt for 
aiding and abetting in the breach of an 
injunction although they were not per- 
sons named in the injunction order. He 
pointed out that in that case the offence 
was undoubtedly criminal contempt 
because it was a breach of a_ perpetual 
injunction issued after a full hearing at 
the trial. He held that in the case at 
bar the union leader would have to be 
found guilty of criminal contempt before 


the other 14 union members could be 
convicted of contempt as aiders and 
abettors. 


Mr. Justice O’Halloran then examined 
Poje’s conduct to determine whether it 
could be considered criminal contempt of 
court. He had not interfered with the 
sheriff, and no charges of threats, abuse, 
violence or clear intimidation had been 
proved against him. The main complaint 
against him was that as picket captain he 
went up to a car of longshoremen and 
asked “Are you fellows longshoremen?” to 
which they replied “Yes, are we going to 
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load’? and | Pojemsasid * “No sire nowsir.” 
His Lordship considered that the nature 
of conversation indicated that an agree- 
ment had probably been reached by officials 
of the two unions. He also stated that it 
was not to be expected that members of 
the longshoremen’s union would load the 
ship if even one picket remained there 
and, in fact, their agreement with their 
employer stipulated that they did not have 
to cross a picket line. For these reasons 
Mr. Justice O’Halloran considered that 
Poie had carried on communication with- 
out intimidation and so had not exceeded 
the limits of legal picketing. The same 
thing was true of the other 14 appellants. 
In considering the appellants’ claim that 
the injunction order was made without 
jurisdiction and was therefore a_ nullity, 
Mr. Justice O'Halloran dealt further with 
the problem of whether or not the picket- 
ing was legal. The injunction prohibited 
“watching and besetting,” a term which is 
now generally accepted as synonymous with 
peaceful and orderly picketing, His Lord- 
ship stated. In his opinion it was estab- 
lished by the majority judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in R. Williams 
et al v. Aristocratic Restaurants (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1553) that Sections 3 and 4 of the British 
Columbia Trade-unions Act prohibit the 
issuing of an injunction (even temporary 
before trial) to restrain peaceful and orderly 
picketing. He concluded therefore, since 
the injunction order in this case was against 
peaceful picketing, that it was without 
jurisdiction on its face and that the 
picketers had reason for so regarding it. 
Mr. Justice O’Halloran stated that Chief 
Justice Farris in his reasons for judgment 
seemed to have taken it for granted that 
the conduct of the men if pursuing peaceful 
picketing was in itself an offence, because 
it occurred during a strike which he con- 
sidered illegal. Mr. Justice O’Halloran said 
he had held the same view in principle 
until the reasoning of the Supreme Court 
of Canada in the Aristocratic Restaurants 
case, where the picketing was held to be 
legal although it occurred when there was 
no strike, where no members of the union 
were employed in the restaurants, and the 
restaurants suffered considerable loss from 
the picketing. He referred also to the 
judgment of the Ontario High Court in 
General Dry Batteries of Canada Limited 
v. Brigenshaw (L.G., Feb., 1952, p. 188). 
He stated, moreover,, that the question 
whether the lumber strike was illegal or 
not could not be determined by any court 
until a full hearing was held at which the 
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union had ample opportunity to bring 
evidence. His Lordship concluded, there- 
fore, that the picketing was legal. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran held that, once 
it was decided that the contempt was of 
a civil and not a criminal kind, then the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, which 
treated it as a criminal contempt, must 
fall automatically. He was convinced from 
the language of Chief Justice Farris’ 
reasons for judgment that it had been dealt 
with as a criminal contempt. The pro- 
cedure followed in issuing writs of attach- 
ment without notice also indicated that 
the Court had considered the offence 
criminal contempt. 

In Mr. Justice O’Halloran’s view, the 
impropriety of the procedure was another 
ground for allowing the appeal. He 
emphasized that the process of committal 
or attachment must be carried out in strict 
accordance with court rules because it 
affects the liberty of the subject. He con- 
sidered also that- the court’s jurisdiction to 
initiate contempt proceedings should be 
exercised only where the case is clear 
beyond all reasonable doubt and that in 


other cases a judge should leave the 
matter of prosecution to the Attorney 
General. 


Further, Mr. Justice O’Halloran was of 
the opinion that the appellants had not 
been adequately charged. If the offence 
were criminal contempt, and that of aiding 
and abetting in a criminal contempt, they 
should have been specifically charged as 
soon as they were brought before the Court 
on September 15. They should also have 
been informed of the consequences if the 
charge against them were proved and their 
counsel should have been given full oppor- 
tunity to explain the legal points he sought 
to raise. His Lordship was of the opinion 
that when the appellants’ counsel gave an 
apology on their behalf he did not know 
that the charge was criminal contempt. 

For these reasons, Mr. Justice O'Halloran 
would have allowed the appeal of Poje 
and the 14 other union members. Cana- 
dian Transport (U.K.) Limited v. Alsbury 
et al, [1952] 7 WWR (NS) 49. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


. dissolves injunction prohibiting textile firm 
from changing work conditions while negotiating | 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, in Montreal on June 27, 1952, 
allowed the appeal of a textile company 
from a Superior Court judgment granting 
a union’s application for an interim injunc- 
tion to restrain the company from changing 
certain conditions of employment. The 
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Sourt of Queen’s Bench held that the union 
had not established that a right was being 
violated or that any serious injury would 
be suffered as a result of the company’s 
action. 


The change in conditions of employment 
initiated on January 14, 1952, by the 
employer, Dominion ‘Textile Company 
Limited, in its plant at Magog, was to 
assign three looms instead of one to each 
worker. As a result, 20 employees were 
no longer required to operate looms. 
Their union, the Syndicat Catholique des 
Ouvriers du Textile de Magog, Inc., applied 
for and obtained an interim injunction to 
prohibit the change. The union claimed 
that the employer’s action violated Section 


24 (1) of the Quebec Labour Relations Act, 


which reads:— 


Any strike or lockout is prohibited so 
long as an association of employees has 
not been recognized as representing the 
group of employees concerned, and so long 
as such association has not taken the 
required proceedings for the making of a 
collective agreement and fourteen days 
have not elapsed since the receipt by the 
Minister of Labour of a report of the 
council of arbitration upon the dispute. 
Until the above conditions have been 
fulfilled, an employer shall not change the 
conditions of employment of his employees 
without their consent. 


Mr. Justice Bissonnette gave reasons for 
the Court’s decision to allow the company’s 
appeal and dissolve the injunction. Three 
other judges concurred with him, while Mr. 
Justice Gagné gave a dissenting opinion. 


Mr. Justice Bissonnette pointed out that 
in dealing with an application for an 
injunction it is not the function of the 
court to determine the issues of the case 
but only to decide whether an injunction 
should be issued. In this case it was not 
necessary to interpret the terms of the 
collective agreement or the intent of Sec- 
tion 24 of the Labour Relations Act. He 
referred to Article 957 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, which lists the conditions under 
which an interim injunction may be issued. 
Paragraph 1 (a) provides that a judge of 
the Superior Court may grant an interim 
injunction at the time of issuing a writ of 
summons whenever it appears that the 
plaintiff is entitled to the relief demanded 
and that the relief consists in restraining 
the commission or continuance of any act. 
His Lordship stated that in such a case 
the clear rights of the parties must be 
established and the court must fully con- 
sider the harm that the injunction might 
cause to the defendant party. 


He pointed out that in this case the 
injunction caused serious injury to the 


company in that it prevented it from 
exercising a right inherent in industrial 
ownership and management, the right to 
change methods of production or arrange- 
ment of machinery. He considered that the 
union’s rights in the matter were not clear. 
Moreover, if the injunction were refused, 
no irreparable harm would result to the 
union or its members because the com- 
pany’s legal obligations to them would 
remain the same and any injury could be 
compensated. 


In His Lordship’s view, to uphold the 


injunction would be to establish the 
precedent that, whenever a worker is 
discharged because of some reorganization 


in a factory, the employer may have to 
faceiia court case. “To say ‘that an 
employer must ask and obtain the consent 
of his employees before carrying out the 
slightest change would be to misinterpret 
Section 24 of the Labour Relations Act, 
His Lordship held. 

Mr. Justice Gagné, dissenting, examined 
Section 24 (1) of the Act to see if it was 
applicable to the situation. The union was 
recognized as bargaining agent for the 
company’s employees. The previous collec- 
tive agreement had expired on November 
9, 1951, and subsequent negotiations did not 
result in the conclusion of a new agree- 
ment. The other steps which the Act 
requires to be taken before a strike or 
lockout or change in conditions of employ- 
ment may take place had not been 
followed, namely, the appointment of a 
conciliator who must report to the Min- 
ister of Labour within 14 days, the 
appointment of a council of arbitration and 
the reception of its report by the Minister. 
Mr. Justice Gagné held, therefore, that the 
union’s claim that the employer had no 
right to change conditions of employment 
without his employees’ consent should be 
taken seriously. 

In a case where the applicant for an 
injunction showed a right which was appar- 
ently well founded, the doctrine of “the 
balance of convenience and inconvenience” 
should then be applied, His Lordship 
stated. That is, which of the two parties 
would suffer the greatest damage if it lost 
its case? 

The company maintained that the change 
was necessary if it were to compete effec- 
tively with other manufacturers and meet 
current economic conditions. The enforce- 
ment of the injunction would cost $800 a 
week in wages of $1 an hour to 20 
employees on a 40-hour week. The 
employer also stated that the 20 workers 
deprived of their usual job “were trans- 
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ferred elsewhere”. Mr. Justice Gagné 
stated that this had not been established. 

He then proceeded to consider the 
union’s case. It appeared that 20 
employees would be dismissed if the com- 
pany were allowed to put through the 
change. If it were true that these 20 men 
would remain in the company’s employ at 
the same salary, the injury would obviously 
be less serious; but it was no less true 
that the workers continuing to operate the 
looms would have a heavier task and 
greater responsibility while those _ trans- 
ferred elsewhere would have to do a 
different type of work from what they were 
accustomed to do. 

For these reasons Mr. Justice Gagné 
would have dismissed the company’s appeal. 
Dominion Textile Company Limited v. 
Syndicat Catholique des Ouvriers du Tex- 
tile de Magog Inc., [1952] BR Montreal, 
No. 9, 666. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. « . holding that the employer was not negligent, 
dismisses action of injured worker for damages 


The Quebec Superior Court at Iberville 
on February 1, 1952, dismissed an employee’s 
action for damages against his employer 
for injuries received while he was testing 
a die on an automatic press. The Court 
held that there was no defect in the 
machine or other negligence on the part 
of the employer and that the accident was 
due to the employee’s own carelessness. 

In his reasons for decision, Mr. Justice 
Challies described how the _ accident 
occurred. ‘The plaintiff, a die maker, was 
testing a die by cutting out pieces from 
a strip of metal. He had cut out three 
or four pieces, each time pressing once on 
the pedal and causing the press to fall once. 
The fourth or fifth time that he pressed 
the pedal the press fell five or six times 
instead of once so that when he reached 
into the press to pick out the formed piece 
of metal his fingers were cut off by the 
falling press. 

The plaintiff based his case on Articles 
1053 and 1054 of the Civil Code. Article 
1054 makes a person responsible not only 
for the damage caused by his own fault 
but for that caused by things under his 
eare. For the plaintiff’s case to succeed 
under this provision, he must prove that 
the accident happened as a direct result of 
a defect in the press itself without any 
human intervention, His Lordship stated. 

The plaintiff testified that if one pressed 
once on the foot pedal the press was 
supposed to drop once and once only. One 
of the defendants stated that one pressure 
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on the foot pedal, if well applied, would cause 
the press to fall once, but that the press 
could repeat as long as the operator kept 
his foot on the pedal. A catalogue describ- 
ing the type of press included a descrip- 
tion of a single stroke mechanism which 
could be used to ensure that the treadle 
must be raised and again depressed for 
each stroke of the press. The evidence did 
not establish whether or not the press was 
equipped with this single stroke mechanism 
and, if it was, whether the mechanism was 
engaged at the time of the accident. In 
any case, one of the plaintiff’s witnesses 
cast some doubt on whether one stroke of 
the treadle always gives just one stroke 
of the press and seemed to suggest that 
foot pressure should be applied gently. 
Evidence was given that the press was 
working normally both before and after 
the accident. 


His Lordship concluded that the plaintiff 
had not proved that the press was defective 
or that it was the act of the press itself, 
without human intervention, which caused 
the accident. 


Article 1053 reads:— 


Every person capable of discerning right 
from wrong is responsible for the damage 
caused by his fault to another, whether 
by positive act, imprudence, neglect or 
want of skill. 


The plaintiff claimed that the company 
was guilty of negligence for operating a 
dangerous machine without an automatic 
guard and doing nothing to protect the 
operator from the danger. 


A forming press like the one the 
plaintiff was operating is usually equipped 
with a guard in the form of a horizontal 
bar which drops in front of the press as 
its movable part is falling and so keeps 
the operator’s hands out of the way. The 
plaintiff criticized the company because the 
press on which he was working did not 
have a guard. The defendants answered 
that it was not feasible to have a guard 
on a press being used by a die maker to 
test a die. A die maker must remove the 
guard before installing the die in the press, 
and frequently, while making the die, must 
test the die in the press several times 
before finding it satisfactory. It would take 
too long to install a guard on a press 
which is going to be required to stamp out 
only four or five pieces in testing a die, 
the company maintained. Several witnesses 
supported this view. It was also estab- 
lished by the evidence that the plaintiff 
was employed as a die maker. The Court 
accordingly held that the company was not 
negligent in permitting him to test his die 
on a press not equipped with a guard. 


Counsel for the plaintiff also argued that 
the company was obliged to protect an 
employee engaged in work on a dangerous 
machine from the consequences of his own 
negligence. His Lordship stated that it 
was proved that the plaintiff had been 
warned at least once not to put his hands 
into the press. When he was hired he 
was instructed not to put his hand in the 
press but to use a screw driver or a piece 
of metal or wood to pick out the pieces of 
metal stamped by the press, or to turn off 
the motor before putting his hand in the 
press. The proof disclosed also that rods 
to be used for that purpose were kept on 
a work bench behind the press. One of the 
defendants testified that he had shown the 
plaintiff where the rods were and had 
instructed him to use one, although he had 
not actually put one in his hand. 


Mr. Justice Challies referred to the 
statement of Chief Justice Létourneau in 
Laramée v. Boucher [1944] on an employer’s 
obligation to protect his workmen from 
dangerous machinery by giving the neces- 
sary orders and warnings. However, in 
Mr. Justice Challies’ opinion, this obliga- 
tion does not extend to doing more than 
warning the employee of the dangers and 
supplying him with proper tools. The 
employer is not required to force an 
experienced employee to be careful. 
Accordingly, if an employee disobeys orders 
received in respect to security precautions 
he will have himself to blame for any 
accident resulting from such disobedience. 


His Lordship concluded :— 


In the present case it is my opinion 
that this unfortunate accident was due in 
no way to any failure of defendants or 
their employees to warn plaintiff of the 
danger of putting his hands in the press 
or to supply plaintiff with tools which he 
could use to remove pieces of metal from 
the press, but solely to the default and 
imprudence of plaintiff himself who, 
although a skilled and experienced die 
maker with a number of years’ experience 
in working on and around the presses in 
the plant “of the Singer Mfg. Co. at St. 
Johns, P.Q., imprudently put ‘his hand into 
the press to remove a piece of metal. I 
do not think that there was any obligation 
on defendants’ part to do more than to 
warn plaintiff of the danger and tell him 
to use a metal rod or some other similar 
device which was available on a work- 
bench in the factory near the press. They 
were not obliged actually to take a metal 
rod or a pair of pincers and put them 
into the plaintiff’s hands. 


It was also alleged that the employer had 
admitted responsibility by paying part of 
the injured man’s medical expenses. The 
judge held. that the payments were made 
as a humanitarian gesture without any 
admission of liability. 


The Court accordingly dismissed the 
action. Bruneau v. Rainville and Another, 
[1952] CS Montreal, 7 and 8, 370. 


Supreme Court of Nova Scotia... 


. refuses employer permission to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Canada in a certification case 


On July 8 the Nova Scotia Supreme 
Court refused permission to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Canada from its judg- 
ment which quashed the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board’s order dismissing 
a union’s application for certification 
because one of its officers was a Communist 
and directed the Board “to determine the 
application for certification according to 
law” (L.G., July, 1952, p. 937). 

The Court, in dismissing the employer’s 
application for leave to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, held that the 
judgment was made in the exercise of 
judicial discretion and could not be 
appealed. The Queen v. Labour Relations 
Board (Nova Scotia) et al, [1952] 4 DLR 
384. 


Newfoundland, Magistrate’s Court. . . 


. fines company for interfering with employees 
rights, in violation of the Labour Relations Act 


As the result of an action brought by a 


union, an employer in Newfoundland was 
recently fined $400 for unfair labour 
practices. The Magistrate’s Court at 
Harbour Grace, in a judgment given 


November 12, found that Fishery Products 
Limited had violated the Newfoundland 
Labour Relations Act by interfering with 
its employees’ selection of a bargaining 
agent and by refusing to employ or con- 
tinue to employ members of the union 
which was seeking certification from the 
Labour Relations Board. 

The written judgment issued by Magis- 
trate White sets out the facts. The 
complainant union, Federal Labour Union 
No. 24833, Bay Roberts, was organized in 
June 1951 and received its charter in 
August 1951. In September, it applied to 
the Labour Relations Board to be certified 
as bargaining agent for employees at the 
company’s Bay Roberts plant. On Sep- 
tember 14 the union wrote to the company 
stating that it had as members a majority 
of the employees in the plant and asking 
the company to commence negotiations 
with a view to concluding a collective 
agreement. 


On receipt of the union’s letter, the 
company asked its manager at Bay Roberts 
to find out from the men how many were 
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members of the union and how many were 
not. When the manager replied that there 
were one or two more non-union men than 
union members, an executive officer of the 
company went to Bay Roberts and called 
a meeting of employees at the plant. He 
told the men that it was not the intention 
of the company to recognize the union 
at this time because it did not have a 
majority of the workers and because there 
were objectionable features in the _ pro- 
posed agreement it submitted. He 
admitted in court that he may have 
pointed out that the company did not 
have to work under the proposed agree- 
ment since the fish, or some of it, could 
be sent to another plant. However, the 
company was not against organized labour 
and if the employees wished to form their 
own association the company would “talk 
to them”. 

Within a few days an association was 
formed among employees of the plant. In 
answer to a question asked by the associa- 
tion, the company’s officer stated that 
members of the association would be given 
preference in obtaining work. The com- 
pany’s practice was to hire employees on 
a day-to-day basis depending on the volume 
of work. The policy of giving preference 
in hiring to members of the association 
was put into effect by the general foreman 
of the plant on September 26 or 27, on 
instructions from the company officer. 

On September 27 the general foreman 
asked employees to sign a paper, prepared 
by the president of the association, stating 
that they were no longer members of the 
union. Nineteen men signed this state- 
ment. Four of these men, who were called 
as witnesses by the union, stated that they 
understood they had to sign this paper in 
order to continue working at the plant and 
that they had been working there since that 
time. Three others stated that they had 
refused to sign the paper and to resign 
from the union and that they had been 
refused work. 

When the union’s application for certifi- 
cation was heard in March 1952, the 
Labour Relations Board directed that a 
representation vote be held at the plant. 
In this election, conducted by an official 
of the Department of Labour, nine out of 
44 eligible voters voted for the union and 
33 voted against it. The Board accord- 
ingly dismissed the application. The union 
then applied to the Minister of Labour 
for consent to prosecute the company on 
three charges of unfair labour practices. 
Consent was given June 9 and the prosecu- 
tion began September 10, 1952. 
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The union’s first charge was that the 
employer had violated Section 4 (1) of the 
Labour Relations Act, which forbids an 
employer or anyone acting on his behalf 
to “participate in, or interfere with, the 
selection, formation, or administration of a 
trade union”. A proviso states that an 
employer may permit a trade union rep- 
resentative to confer with him during 
working hours or attend to the business of 
organization without deduction of wages. 
The employer may also provide free trans- 
portation to union representatives for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or permit 
a trade union the use of his premises. 

Counsel for the company maintained that 
the company was entitled to indicate its 
preference in the matter of a bargaining 
agent. On this point he cited the cases 
of Lakeshore Workmen’s Council v. Lake- 
shore Mines Ltd., and International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 
240 [1944] 1 DLR and United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America 
v. Atlas Steels Ltd., and Atlas Workers 
Independent Union [1944] 1 DLR. 

Magistrate White stated that the findings 
in each case were based upon a particular 
set of facts. He referred to this statement 
by Mr. Justice Roach in the Lakeshore 
case :— 

I do not think that the evidence estab- 
lished that the applicant is dominated by 
the company. That the company preferred 
the applicant to the union there is no 
doubt. Through its officers, it openly and, 
indeed, vigorously indicated that prefer- 
ence. hat is “improper influence” is a 
question of fact in each particular case, 
but whatever the acts or attitude which it 
is alleged in any particular case constitute 
improper influence, they must, in order to 
be thus designated, be such that, either 
individually or collectively, they inter- 
fered with the decision, judgment or 
action of the members of the bargaining 
agency, either to the prejudice of those 
members, or those whom they represent, 
or at least to the extent that the members 
of the agency are embarrassed in making 
decisions or taking action... 
Magistrate White considered that in the 

case at bar the employer’s conduct did 
interfere with the employees’ free selection 
of a trade union to represent them in 
collective bargaining. Since the company 
was not required to negotiate with the 
union before it received certification, the 
employer was not called upon to ascertain 
whether the union had a majority. The 
Magistrate pointed out that the company 
had apparently accepted its manager’s 
figures of union membership without ques- 
tion although it must have realized that 
the workers were not obliged to make 


known to a company representative whether 


or not they were members of the union. 
The company then on its own initiative 
suggested the formation of an employees’ 
association and stated that it would 
negotiate with such an association but not 
with the union. Magistrate White termed 
“highly improper” the executive officer’s 
threat that work might be diverted to 
another plant if the employees supported 
the union. The company’s undertaking to 
give preference in employment to members 
of an association just being formed was 
also an improper attempt to exert pres- 
sure on the employees. ‘The foreman’s 
conduct in carrying out this policy helped 
the employees’ association to obtain mem- 
bers. Magistrate White found, therefore, 
that the employer’s conduct was contrary 
to the section of the Act forbidding inter- 
ference in the selection or formation of a 
trade union. 

The second charge against the company 
was that it had violated Section 4 (2) (a) 
of the Act, which reads:— 

No employer and no person acting on 
behalf of an employer shall (a) refuse to 
employ or to continue to employ any per- 
son, or otherwise discriminate against any 
person in regard to employment or any 
term or condition of employment because 


the person is a member of a trade 
mmTOn; 2. ! 


Magistrate White stated that the evidence 
of the four witnesses who stated that they 


were told by the foreman to leave the 
union or join the association or there would 
be no more work for them was uncon- 
tradicted. The fact that the foreman had 
refused to employ these men contrary to 
Section 4 (2) (a) of the Act’ was estab- 
lished by his own evidence. 


Thirdly, the company was charged with 
violating Section 4 (3) of the Act, which 
reads :— 

No employer and no person acting on 
behalf of an employer shall seek by in- 
timidation, by threat of dismissal, or by 
any other kind of threat, or by the imposi- 
tion of a pecuniary or other penalty, or 
by any other means to compel an employee 
to refrain from becoming or to cease to 
be a member or officer or representative 
of a trade union... 


Magistrate White held that the actions of 
the company’s officer and foreman had 
operated as a threat which caused some of 
the men to cease to be members of the 
union. 

The Court accordingly found the com- 
pany guilty on all three charges of unfair 
labour practices and imposed a fine of $200 
for the first charge and $100 for each of 
the other two. Federal Labour Union 
No. 24833, Bay Roberts, v. Fishery Products 


Ltd., St. John’s, Magistrate’s Court at 
Harbour Grace, November 12, 1952, 
unreported. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Authority given inspectors under British Columbia Hours of Work and 
Minimum Wage Acts to issue permits allowing, for not longer than two 
weeks, longer hours in cases of extreme pressure of work. Minimum 
rates increased 10 per cent in Quebec. In Saskatchewan, locomotive 
engineers brought under Workmen's Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 


New regulations have been made under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act, which provides for the payment of compensation by the 
federal Government according to the terms of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of the province in which an accident occurs or an industrial disease is 
contracted. The regulations follow a 1952 amendment which provided that 
compensation should be paid to a federal employee who is disabled or whose 
death is caused by a disease peculiar to his occupation but not compensable 
in the province in which he was employed. 


In British Columbia, authority has been 
given to inspectors under the Hours of 
Work and Minimum Wage Acts to issue 
permits, effective for not more than two 
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weeks, allowing longer hours than eight 
and 44 in cases of extreme pressure of work. 
The order applies to all parts of the prov- 
ince except Vancouver and Victoria. 
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The Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion has put into effect a further 10 per 
cent increase in the minimum rates set by 
General Order 4. 


A third group of railway workers, the 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, has been brought under the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act. 


FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-laws 
District of Sydney, N.S. 

Amendments with respect to the super- 
annuation of pilots were made to the 
pilotage by-laws for the Sydney District 
by ‘an Order in Council '(P.C. 4275) 
approved on October 15 and gazetted 
November 12. 


One amendment, which is similar to a 
change made in the by-laws for the Saint 
John district earlier this year, provides 
that not less than seven per cent of the 
gross pilotage dues received in any fiscal 
year must be paid into the Superannuation 
Fund. Formerly, the percentage was left 
to the discretion of the Pilotage Authority 
after consultation with the Pilots’ Com- 
mittee. If the total amount contributed 
to the Fund in a fiscal year averages less 
than $375 per pilot, the regulations provide 
that an actuarial investigation may be 
made by the Pilotage Authority to deter- 
mine whether any additional contribution 
may be necessary to make proper provision 
for future benefits. 


A pilot who has served for five years or 
more as a licensed pilot receives, on retire- 
ment, an annual payment for life from the 
Superannuation Fund, the amount depend- 
ing on his length of service. The maximum 
amount which may be paid in a year out 
of the Fund was increased from $25 to 
$50 for each year of service or the sum of 
$1,800 instead of $900. 


As before, the widow of a licensed pilot 
or retired licensed pilot is entitled, until 
re-marriage, to receive an annual payment 
not exceeding one-half of the pension pay- 
able to her husband on retirement. The 
maximum amount payable to each child 
until he becomes 18 years old was raised 
from $25 to $120 a year. 


The increases in the maximum pension 
payable to a pilot and to the allowance 
for the children of a deceased pilot are 
effective from October 15, 1952, and do not 
affect pensions and allowances which were 
granted before that date. 
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District of British Columbia 

A number of amendments with respect 
to pilotage rates and detention charges 
were made in the by-laws of the District 
of British Columbia by P.C. 4274 on 
October 15, gazetted November 12. 


Government Employees Compensation Act 

New regulations were issued under the 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
to provide for the payment of compensa- 
tion to employees of the federal Govern- 
ment who contract a disease due to their 
employment where the disease is not 
compensable under the law of the province 
in which they work. 

The Act was amended at the spring 
session in 1952 (L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1196) 
to provide that in the case of any govern- 
ment employee whose disability or death 
is the result of a disease which is not 
compensable in the province in which it 
was contracted but which is “due to the 
nature of his employment and peculiar to 
or characteristic of the particular process, 
trade or occupation in which he was 
employed at the time the disease was 
contracted” compensation may be paid to 
him or his dependants. Until then, the 
Act provided for the payment of compensa- 
tion to federal employees in accordance 
with individual provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, that is, a person who 
contracted an industrial disease in a 
particular province would only be eligible 
for compensation if the disease was in- 
cluded in the schedule of industrial diseases 
of that province, the only exceptions being 
hospital employees and nurses exposed to 
pulmonary tuberculosis, who were eligible 
for compensation even if tuberculosis was 
not recognized as a compensable disease in 
the province in which they worked. 

The regulations made in 1948 governing 
the payment of compensation to employees 
who contracted tuberculosis in the course 
of their employment are now rescinded. 

The new regulations made under P.C. 
4411 and gazetted November 26 prescribe 
the conditions under which compensation 
is payable, the amount payable, and the 
manner in which compensation is to be 
determined. 

As provided in the Act, an employee 
disabled by a disease arising out of his 
employment, and his dependants, are 
entitled to the same compensation as 
persons employed by private employers 
would receive under the Act of the prov- 
ince in which the disease is contracted. 
The employee’s right to compensation and 
the amount payable are to be determined 
by the provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. : 


The regulations, like the Act as amended 
in 1950, provide that where a_ person 
ordinarily resident in the Yukon or North- 
west Territories contracts a disease while 
employed in the Yukon or Northwest 
Territories, the disease is deemed to have 
been contracted in the province of Alberta. 


If a person ordinarily resident in a prov- 
ince other than the Yukon or Northwest 
Territories contracts a disease while 
employed in either of those Territories, the 
disease is deemed to have been contracted 
in the province of which he is a resident. 
Similarly, where an employee, other than 
one employed locally outside Canada, is 
disabled or his death is caused by a disease 
contracted while employed outside Canada, 
compensation is payable according to the 
Act of the province in which he was 
ordinarily resident before entering such 
employment outside Canada. 


Where the Deputy Minister of National 
Health, or a person designated by him, 
considers that employees are exposed in 
the course of their employment to the 
hazards of disease, he may specify pre- 
ventative and control measures and advise 
the officers of the Government department 
or agency which employs the workers 
concerned that such measures should be 
instituted. If the preventative measures 
include periodic medical examinations, the 
regulations require complete medical 
records to be kept including data respect- 
ing laboratory findings or results of exam- 
inations by special methods, together with 
any other information which may be 
required for the adjudication of claims. 

The Minister of Labour is authorized to 
make arrangements with the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs or any other 
agency of the federal Government to 
provide for the use of the services of 
medical and health officers or other ser- 
vices as may be required for carrying out 
medical examinations or otherwise dispos- 


ing of claims for compensation under the 
Act. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Licensing of Trades 
and Businesses Act 

New general regulations respecting the 
granting of licences under the Licensing of 
Trades and Businesses Act were made on 
October 1 and gazetted October 15. The 
Act gives the Minister of Industries and 
Labour authority to designate any busi- 
ness as one to which the Act applies, to 
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provide for the licensing of all persons 
engaged in the business, and to prohibit 
the carrying on of such business by a 
person without a licence. Most businesses 
operate under permanent licence instead 
of a yearly renewal procedure. The general 
regulations now specifically prohibit a 
person from using a licence for any purpose 
other than for the operation and carrying 
on of the trade or business for which the 
licence was issued. 

Further, it is now provided that the 
owner of a restaurant or baking business, 
in applying for a licence, need not include 
with his application a certificate from the 
Local Medical Health Officer if the 
restaurant or bakery appears on an 
approved list of Class “A” restaurants and 
bakeshops issued by authorized health 
authorities. Other amendments, chiefly 
concerning licence fees, were of a minor 
nature. 


British Columbia Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts 


Exemptions 

Temporary exemption from the provi- 
sions of the British Columbia Hours of 
Work Act restricting working hours to 
eight in a day and 44 in a week may now 
be granted in certain cases by inspectors 
of the Department of Labour, in all parts 
of the province except Vancouver and 
Victoria. Previously, exemption from the 
Hours of Work Act could be granted only 
by order of the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

Inspectors are now authorized to grant 
exemptions for periods not exceeding two 
weeks to industrial undertakings in excep- 
tional cases of pressure of work and to 
issue a written permit allowing working 
hours of any employee in such an under- 
taking to exceed the statutory limits. 

This new provision was contained in an 
order of the Board made November 7 and 
gazetted November 13. 


Workers in Shops—Christmas Season 

The annual regulation allowing employees 
in the mercantile industry to work addi- 
tional hours during the Christmas season 
was issued on October 30 and gazetted 
November 6. Workers in retail stores 
were permitted to work up to 48 hours 
during the week ending December 27, four 
hours more than the weekly limit set by 
the Hours of Work Act, provided they did 
not work longer than 10 hours in any one 
day. 
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The minimum wage order issued each 
year to provide for the payment of over- 
time rates to store employees working 
extra hours during Christmas week and to 
require temporary employees 
during the Christmas season to be paid 
the minimum wage for experienced workers 
was gazetted on November 6 (Supple- 
mentary Order 24, 1952). 

Employees who were permitted by the 
special hours of work regulation to work 
up to 48 hours during the week ending 
December 27 were required to be paid the 
usual overtime rate of one and one-half 
times the regular rate for all time worked 
in excess of eight hours in a day or 44 
hours in the week. 


For the period from December 1 to 
December 31, temporary employees in the 
mercantile industry who worked 39 hours 
or more per week had to receive at least 
$18 per week, the minimum rate set by 
Order 24 for full-time workers in the 
industry, and those who worked fewer 
than 39 hours, a minimum hourly rate of 
47 cents. 


The order also waived for the month 
of December the daily guarantee provision 
of Order 24 which requires employees 
asked to report for work to be paid at 
their regular rate for all time spent at 
their employer’s place of business with a 
minimum of two hours’ pay if there is no 
work and of four hours’ pay if they are 
put to work. 


Newfoundland Old Age Assistance Act 


New regulations, repealing and replacing 
regulations made earlier in 1952, have been 
issued under the Newfoundland Old Age 
Assistance Act. Several provisions setting 
out the conditions under which an allow- 
ance may be paid are now omitted, since 
they are included in the federal Act or in 
the federal old age assistance regulations 
approved by P.C. 6596 (L.G., March, 1952, 
p. 310), which are now adopted as regula- 
tions under the Newfoundland Act. The 
only other new provision is that every 
field worker of the Department of Public 
Welfare is now designated as an investi- 
gator under the Act. 

The new regulations, gazetted November 
4, are retroactive to April 1, 1952. 


Newfoundland Blind Persons Allowances Act 


New regulations, also gazetted November 
4 and retroactive to April 1, were made 
under the Newfoundland Blind Persons 
Allowances Act. They adopt the regula- 
tions under the federal Blind Persons Act, 
P.C. 6595 (L.G., March, 1952, p. 312), as 
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in stores * 


‘Apprenticeship Act, 


regulations under the Newfoundland Act. 
They are in the same form as the old 
age assistance regulations noted above and 
contain the same new provision. 


Ontario Vocational Education Act 


The Provincial Institute of Trades was 
recently established (O. Reg. 296/52 
and O. Reg. 311/52) in Toronto under 
Section 17 of the Vocational Education 
Act as a provincial polytechnical 
institute for advanced technical training 
required in any branch of industry. The 
courses of study, subjects and time allot- 
ments for subjects to be taught at the 
Institute are prescribed by the Minister 
of Education. These regulations have now 
been issued under O. Reg. 327/52, gazetted 
November 22. 


The trades taught at the Institute are 
ten of those designated under the 
namely, bricklayer, 
carpenter, electrician, mason, motor vehicle 
repairer, painter and decorator, plasterer, 
plumber, sheet metal worker and steam- 
fitter. The subjects to be taught are set 
out in a schedule for each trade, the same 
subjects being taught for bricklaying and 
masonry. The time allotted for each 
course of study is, in most cases, two 
months. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


An increase of 10 per cent in all 
minimum rates set by General Order 4, 
1942, which applies to unorganized workers 
in factories, shops, offices, hotels and 
restaurants and other workplaces to which 
special orders do not apply, was approved 
by O.C. 1173 on November 6 and came 
into effect on November 15. 

According to the press, some 990,000 
workers are covered by this Order. This 
is the third general increase in minimum 
wages under Order 4 since 1950. In 
November of that year the rates were 
increased by 20 per cent and in November 
1951, they were raised by a further 10 per 
cent ~Cu.G5 > 195 p. 22475" Jan? 1952, 
p. 66). 

With the latest increase, the minimum 
rates for factory, shop and. office workers 
are now 51, 46, 41 and 36 cents per hour, 
depending on the zone in which the work- 
place is located. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


An amendment to the regulations which 
permit the payment of supplementary 
allowances of $2.50 a month to certain 
recipients of old age security provides that 
these supplementary allowances may not 


be paid to Indians as defined by the Indian 
Act. The amendment was approved by 
O.C. 2344/52 on October 24 and gazetted 
November 1. A similar provision exclud- 
ing Indians was recently added to the regu- 
lations under the Alberta Supplementary 
Allowances Act (L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1234). 

The regulations approved by O.C. 2313/51 
(L.G., 1951, p. 316) providing for a supple- 
mentary payment not exceeding $2.50 a 
month to Saskatchewan residents receiving 
blind persons’ allowances were repealed and 
replaced by O.C. 2263/52, made on October 
10 and gazetted November 1. 

The new regulations are substantially 
similar to those they replace, in that they 
provide for the payment of a supplementary 
allowance not exceeding $2.50 a month to 
a person for whom Saskatchewan pays the 
provincial share of a blind person’s allow- 
ance and who resides in Saskatchewan or 
in a province with which Saskatchewan has 
an agreement respecting the payment of 
supplementary allowances. 

The earlier regulations did not cover 
persons whose blind persons’ allowances 
were not chargeable to the province of 
Saskatchewan. A new provision makes 
eligible for the supplementary allowance a 
person to whom Saskatchewan was paying 
the provincial share of a blind person’s 
pension under earlier legislation at the end 


of 1951, even if his present blind person’s 
allowance is not chargeable to Saskatchewan. 

Also eligible for the supplementary allow- 
ance is any other recipient of a blind 
person’s allowance who has resided in 
Saskatchewan for at least one year and is 
not receiving a supplementary allowance 
from any other province. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 

Members of the International Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers will be 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act from January 1, 1953. 
The application of the Brotherhood to be 
brought under the Act was approved by 
an Order in Council (2446/52) on October 
31, and gazetted November 15. 

Most classes of railway workers are still 
under the earlier Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, under which compensation is 
recovered by action against the individual 
employer. The Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act permits any of these 
classes to come within its provisions on 
a majority vote of the members of their 
organization. Members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men came under the Act on April 1, 1948 
(L.G., 1948, p. 626) and members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen on 
February 20, 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 553). 








(Continued from page 49) 
wood products and iron and steel groups 
and 10 in the transportation equipment 
industry. 

Of the 53 accidental deaths reported in 
the mining industry during the quarter 
under review, 30 occurred in metalliferous 
mining and 13 in coal mining. In the 
previous three-month period, 55 fatalities 
were recorded in mining, including 41 in 
metalliferous mining and eight in non- 
metallic mineral mining. 


In the transportation industry 50 fatali- 
ties were recorded during the third quarter 
of 1952, as compared with 60 in the pre- 
ceding three months. In the third quarter 
of 1951, 50 deaths were recorded. 


Thirty-four persons died as a result of 
accidents in the logging industry during the 
quarter under review as compared with 36 
in the previous three months. 


In agriculture there were 30 accidental 
deaths in the third quarter compared with 
15 and 381 during the first and second 
quarters of 1951 respectively. 


In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 28 fatalities during the 
third quarter, a decrease of seven from the 
35 recorded in the previous three months. 


In the third quarter of 1951, 32 accidental 
deaths were recorded. 

An analysis of the causes of the 363 
fatalities which occurred during the quarter 
shows that slightly more than one-quarter 
of the victims had been involved in 
“collisions, derailments, wrecks, _ etc.” 
Within this group, the largest number of 
deaths were caused by automobiles and 
trucks (39), watercraft (19) and tractor 
or loadmobile accidents (16). Accidents 
which involved “being struck by, tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles and other 
objects” were responsible for 87, or 24:0 
per cent of the total deaths during the 
period. These included 13 fatalities caused 
by objects “falling or flying” in mines and 
quarries and 10 in each of the classifica- 
tions falling “trees and limbs” and “auto- 
mobiles and trucks”. In the classification 
“falls and slips” 62 accidents were reported. 
Of these, 55 were caused by “falls to 
different levels”. 

The largest number of fatalities was 
recorded in Ontario, where there were 109. 
In Quebec, there were 87 and in British 
Columbia, 66. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 125 fatalities in July, 136 in August 
and 102 in September. 


Pay, 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 859, September 5, 1952 


Held: (1) That the policy or practice 
followed by The T. Eaton Company in 
Winnipeg, Man., wn respect to retaining 
married women in its employ is tantamount 
to a rule within the meaning of Benefit 
Regulations 5A (1) (b) (2). 

(2) That while 1t may happen in some 
stances that the rule is not applied, never- 
theless the exceptions to the rule do not 
alter the fact that the rule (or the policy) 
stall exists. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
who was married on August 11, 1951, 
worked as a sales clerk for The T. Eaton 
Company Limited in Winnipeg, Man., from 
April 1939, to December 31, 1951. She 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
January 8, 1952, wherein it was indicated 
that her employment terminated because 
it was against the employer’s rule to retain 
married women in his employ and that 
“Batons allowed claimant to remain on 
staff till now as she was supporting her 
parents till they got Old Age Pension and 
until Eatons could replace her’. In 
answer to the question contained in the 
confirmation of separation: “Was this 
person separated because of a rule against 
employing married women”, the employer 
stated: “Yes, dept. policy”. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of two years immediately following 
the date of her marriage pursuant to 
Benefit Regulation 5A (quoted in full in 
CU-B 772 (1.G., Feb., p. 194) ). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the ground that she fulfilled the 
requirement of Benefit Regulation 5A (1) 
(b) Gi). The court unanimously reversed 
the decision of the insurance officer and the 
latter appealed to the Umpire. 


Conelusions.—The insurance officer has 
discussed at great length the question of 
whether ‘he “Foy Haton «Co td. in 
Winnipeg or its departmental heads are, 
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for the purpose of the present case, to be 
considered the “employer” within the 
meaning of Benefit Regulation 5A. 

There is no doubt that The T. Eaton 
Co. Ltd., must be considered the “employer” 
within the meaning of Benefit Regulation 
5A. It is the company which is registered 
as the “employer” with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and which pays con- 
tributions under the Act in respect of its 
insurable employees. Even if the depart- 
mental heads were authorized to adopt 
their own policy in regard to the employ- 
ment of married women, the company 
would still be the employer within the 
meaning of that regulation. Nothing 
prevents an employer, as principal or 
through his departmental heads as agents, 
from having different rules regarding the 
employment of married women depending 
on the type and the exigencies of the 
business. 

In any event, I consider that this 
question is well covered in the following 
extract from the finding of the court of 
referees :— 

(1) The Winnipeg stores have _ full 
power to lay down what rule should be 
followed in regard to the employment of 
married women. 

(2) In those stores the power is vested 
primarily in the Staff Superintendent and 


the Employment Manager and secondarily 
in the managers of departments. 


In the present case, we are faced with 
the objective fact of a claimant who con- 
tends that she lost her employment 
through no fault of hers but on account 
of a rule which her ex-employer (The T. 
Eaton Co. Ltd. in Winnipeg) has “against 
retaining married women in his employ” 
and what has to be decided is whether or 
not such rule does in fact exist at the 
place of employment and whether or not 
she was dismissed in consequence of the 
application of that rule. 

The evidence is abundantly clear that 
if there is no definite or written rule at 
The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. in Winnipeg against 
retaining married women in its employ, 
there is a general policy or practice against 


doing so. As an illustration of this, I 
need only to quote the following extract 
from the transcript of the evidence taken 
before the court of referees:— 


Page 15—(transcript of the evidence) 

(Staff Superintendent of The T. Eaton 
Co. of Winnipeg) : 

Invariably the department policy is not 
to retain married women. 

(Chairman): Would this ‘be a fair 
summary of your evidence or rule or 
policy—when a female employee marries, 
all of them, without exception are put in 
the category of employees who are liable 
to be laid off. Isn’t that it? They are 
put in the category of people who are 
selected to be laid off when there is a 
lay-off. 

(Staff Superintendent of The T. Eaton 
Co. of Winnipeg): 

Yes, that’s a fair summary. Subject to 
marriage, they get in that category depend- 
ing on ‘the season of the year. 


Under the circumstances and taking into 
consideration the intent and purpose of 
Benefit Regulation 5A, which is to prevent 
from receiving benefit those married 
women who are not genuinely in the labour 
field and not those who, like the claimant, 
want to work, I consider that the policy 
or practice followed by The T. Eaton Co. 
Ltd. in Winnipeg, in respect to married 
women is tantamount to a rule within the 
meaning of that regulation. While it may 
happen that in some instances the rule is 
not applied, nevertheless the exceptions to 
the rule do not alter the fact that the 
rule (or the policy) still exists. 


In view of the difficulties which face the 
adjudicating authorities when they have to 
determine whether or not an employer has 
a rule against retaining married women in 
his employ, I would suggest—and no doubt 
the employer’s co-operation in that respect 
can be easily obtained—that clear and 
direct questions be asked in the separation 
questionnaire so as to ascertain beyond any 
doubt what is the real cause of the 
claimant’s separation from employment; 
whether she asked to be retained in the 
service of the employer and whether the 
employer refused to keep her in his 
employ on account of an established rule, 
policy or practice. 

I might add that if the evidence indi- 
cates that a claimant has not asked to be 
retained in the service of the employer 
but has voluntarily left her employment 
because she assumed that she would be 
dismissed on account of her marriage, the 
requirement of Benefit Regulation 5A (1) 
(b) (i) is not met. 

The court of referees, in the present case, 
has found that the claimant was dismissed 
on December 31, 1951, in consequence of 


the application of the rule (or the policy) 
which The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. in Winnipeg, 
has against retaining married women in its 
employ and, as I have no valid reason to 
disagree with this finding, I must dismiss 
the appeal. 


Decision CU-B 862, September 30, 1952 


Held: That employees, who were working 
on a short-time basis when a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute occurred at 
the plant where they were employed, were 
subject to disqualification from the receipt 
of benefit under Section 39 (1) of the Act 
for each day of the said stoppage. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
worked on a short-time basis as a weaver 
in a textile mill and received benefit for 
his compensable unemployed days. On 
April 2, 1952, he lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute which occurred at the plant 
where he was employed. 

The insurance officer disqualified him 
from the receipt of benefit under Section 
39 (1) of the Act, for the duration of the 
stoppage of work. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees contending that he should be 
entitled to the same benefit payments as 
he received prior to the strike. The court 
of referees, after having heard the claimant, 
his representative and two officers of the’ 
personnel department of the company, 
unanimously reversed the decision of the 
insurance officer. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and at the request of the claimant’s 
representative, an oral hearing was held 
before the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—It is admitted that the 
claimant lost his employment on April 2, 
1952, by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute within the meaning of 
paragraph (1) of Section 39 of the Act and 
that he did not fulfill any of the conditions 
prescribed in paragraph (2) of the said 
section. 

The only question to be decided is 
whether his loss of benefit is applicable to 
each of the days of the stoppage of work 
or whether, as was decided by the court 
of referees and as maintained by the 
claimant’s representative, an exception 
should be made with respect to the two 
or three last days of each week when, 
independently of the stoppage of work, he 
would apparently have been unemployed 
owing to economic conditions. 

According to the court of referees, the 
relationship of the cause and_ effect 
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between the claimant’s loss of employ- 
ment and the stoppage of work due to 
the labour dispute existed only for the 
first three or four days of each week. 

Even if this could be established beyond 
any doubt, it is neither within the letter 
nor within the spirit of the law that the 
loss of the right to benefit as prescribed 
in Section 39 be applied in an intermittent 
manner. It must not be overlooked that 
the principle on which this section is 
based is that the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund must never be used to finance 
workers who are taking part in a labour 
dispute. 

It stands to reason that during a stop- 
page of work due to a labour dispute, a 
claimant cannot in turn be on strike and 
unemployed within the meaning of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. The 


employees on short-time who are on strike, 
the same as other striking workers, carry 
on the fight to obtain better working con- 
ditions every day of the week and for as 
long as an agreement has not been reached 
with the employer. They cannot rightly 
contend that for the day on which normally 
they would have received unemployment 
insurance benefit they revert to their 
status of short-time employees. 

For these reasons I feel that I must. 
reverse the court of referees’ decision and 
allow the appeal of the insurance officer. 

This decision applies to claimants .. . 
and ... who made written representations 
to me and also to all the other claimants 
who are interested in this appeal and who 
have not proved that they can fulfill the 
conditions prescribed in subsection (2) of 
Section 39 of the Act. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for October, 1952, show number of claims increased over 
previous month but amount of benefit payments made decreased by $146 


Unemployment insurance benefit pay- 
ments in October amounted to $5,710,740 
compared with $5,710,886 in the preceding 
month, and $3,901,854 in October 1951. 
The number of unemployed days for which 
compensatory payments were made totalled 
1,932,994, as against 1,933,547 in September 
and 1,567,172 a year earlier. 

The monthly report on the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
shows that a total of 87,957 initial and 
renewal claims for benefit were filed in local 
offices across Canada, compared with 64,703 
in September and 82,902 during October 
1951. The increase in October was 
common to all provinces, the largest 
Imereases being registered in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register numbered 127,863 (91,872 
males and 35,991 females) on October 31, 
compared with 108,712 (74,477 males and 
34,235 females) on September 30, and 
128,373 (79,802 males and 48,571 females) 


*See Tables E-1—E-7 at end of book. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a _ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 
relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 
area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 






on October 31, 1951. 


Ordinary claimants 
accounted for 111,539 of the claimants 
registered on October 31, while the 
remainder consisted of 10,379 short-time 
and 5,945 temporary mass lay-off. 

Of the 83,418 adjudications recorded for 
initial and renewal claims, 65,409 granted 
entitlement to benefit and 7,725 were 
disallowances (failure to fulfill minimum 
contribution requirements). Disqualifica- 
tions were imposed in 14,693 cases, in- 
cluding 4,409 on revised claims, the chief 
reasons for disqualification being: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
4,913 cases; “not unemployed” 2,714 cases; 
and “not capable of and not available for 
work” 1,729 cases. 


Persons commencing benefit during 
October numbered 50,848, compared with 
43,167 in September and 46,102 in October 
1951. 

During the week October 25-31, 79,406 
beneficiaries received $1,295,050 for 438,084 
days of compensated unemployment, com- 
pared with 74,309 beneficiaries, $1,242,698 
and 420,113 days during the week September 
27-October 3. For the week October 27- 
November 2, 1951, $955,883 was paid to 
72,267 beneficiaries on behalf of 384,654 days 
of proven unemployment. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week under review continued at $2.96 for 


(Continued from page 90) 


37 days. The negotiators for the Company 
were apparently not fully authorized to 
negotiate the proposed settlement. The 
Board was therefore obliged to bring in 
an arbitral award. 

The Board recommends as follows. The 
principle of overtime should be expressly 
and explicitly included in the contract, 
because the evidence clearly shows that 7 
of 9 ships of the Company sail without 
pilots or third mates so that the two deck 
officers frequently have to serve watches 
totalling 12 hours per day seven days per 
week. In our opinion this is an undesir- 
able practice and compensatory payment 
should certainly be made, and the Company 
should recognize that they are requiring 
their officers to serve extra time over and 
above the standard working day, to which 
they have agreed in Clause 5 of the 
Contract of last year. 

The total compensation for overtime, 
however, should not be 24 days pay for 
each month of service, as the Union 
requests, but only one day’s pay for each 
month of service. The reason for this is 
that this will be the first contract signed 
by a Great Lakes shipping company 
recognizing the principle of compensation 
for overtime in this explicit fashion, and 
we believe that anything in excess of one 
day’s pay for each month of service would 
place the present company completely out 
of line with the general practice obtaining 
on the Lakes. It is not permissible for 
this Board to attempt to influence future 
Boards, but it is only fair and proper to 
record the opinion that we regard one 
day’s compensatory pay for each month 
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the third successive month, compared with 
$2.49 for the week October 27-November 2, 
1951. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission show 
that during October insurance books were 
issued to 4,220,068 employees who had made 
contributions to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund at one time or another since 
Aprilpice 1962. 

Employers registered at October 31 
numbered 244,880, an increase of 451 since 
September 30, 1952. 


of service as the extreme minimum which 
might be required and we are content to 
recommend this minimum for the present 
in order to get the principle accepted. We 
are not prepared to suggest that it is 
sufficient compensation for some indefinite 
time in the future. 

In line with these recommendations the 
relevant clauses of the contract should 
read as follows:— 

(1) Rates of pay should be based on a 

30-day month. 

(2) Deck officers shall receive for a full 
season’s service in lieu of leave 24 
days pay. 

(3) Deck officers shall be compensated 
for all overtime and Sunday work at 
the rate of one day’s pay for each 
30 days of service. 

(4) For deck officers serving for less than 
the full season, an allowance of 4 
days pay in lieu of leave and one 
day’s pay as compensating for over- 
time for each month of service, a 
total of 5 days for each month of 
service. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, your 

most humble and obedient servants, 
(Sgd.) B. S. Kerrsteap, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) JoHN Bumpray, 
Company Representative. 
(Sgd.) M. SweErpLow, 
Union Representative. 

The Company Representative agrees with 
the award of 35 days but is in favour of 
leaving Clause 11 of the existing contract 
in its present form. 


J.B. 
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Conditions | 


Im Federal Government Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of 
Labour prepared 102 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 118 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 


(The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the Min- 
ister of Labour and then only subject to 
the payment of overtime rates as specified 
by the Minister of Labour”, and also specify 
that the rates of wages set out therein are 


“minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors and _ subcontractors 


from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where, during the continuance of 
the work such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates’’.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
Agriculture 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.... 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Defence Production (October report) 
Post Office 
Public Works 


eocerereeoeceroer ee ere roe eo er ee oe eee e eee 


eoceeee 
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No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
aie 2 $ 55,563.06 
3 42,066.80 
Se 2 21,865.00 
com 190 3,932,056 .00 
4: 12 85,226.07 
ae 1 7,962.00 


Arrears of Wages 


During November the sum of $65.22 was distributed on behalf of one employer to two 
employees who had been paid less than the required rate of wages on one Government 


contract. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of 


wages generally accepted as current in 
each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried 
out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 


cable to government contracts, those 
which apply to building and construction 
work and those which apply to contracts 
for the manufacture of various classes of 
government supplies and equipment. 
The practice of the different depart- 
ments of the Government; before enter- 
ing into contracts in the first group, is 
to obtain from the Department of Labour 
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and hours of labour not in excess of eight per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto.) 


schedules setting forth the current wage 
rates for the different classifications of 
workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and 
equipment. Contracts in this group are 
awarded in accordance with a _ policy 
which provides that wage rates must 
equal those current in the district. 


A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GAZETTE for July, 1946, 
Degoer 


Department of Agriculture 
(September Report) 
Hopewell Hill Marsh N B: Wheaton Bros Ltd, construction of dyke. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St. John’s Nfld: Willett Engineering & 
Surveying Co,* surveying; Newfoundland 
Light & Power Co Ltd, electrical connec- 
tion to houses. Greenwood N S: Herman 
MacDonald Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses; Kenney Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of extension to school. 
St Therese P Q: Noel Romeo & Co Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution system. 
Ajax Ont: Samuel Jackson,* erection of 
prefabricated houses; J M Leitch,* survey- 
ing; Onway Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of storm sewer. Aylmer Ont: 
Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ont,* 
installation of electrical distribution system. 
Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, 
construction of storm sewer; McGinnis & 
O’Connor Ltd, surfacing of roads. Deep 
River Ont: Coghlan Construction Ltd, 
shaping of roads and driveways. Dunnville 
Ont: S G Powell,* hauling & levelling fill. 
Hamilton Ont: Grisenthwaite Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of houses; Hamilton 
Construction Co, construction of houses; 


Hamilton Construction Co, construction of 


houses; Head Construction & Supply Co 
Ltd, construction of houses; Head Con- 
struction & Supply Co Ltd, construction of 
houses; Medway Construction, construction 


of houses. Ottawa Ont: R W Farley,* 
addition to machine shop—Strathcona 
Heights. Prescott Ont: Robb D Mackay 


Construction Co, construction of houses. 
Stratford Ont: D McQuistan, construction 
of houses. Uplands Ont: W O Pickthorne 
& Son Ltd, installation of electrical dis- 
tribution system. Windsor Ont: A Loiselle 
Inc, permanent improvements to houses; 
A Loiselle Inc, permanent improvements 
to houses. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Claydon Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated 
houses. Rivers Man: Underwood & 
McLellan & Associates Ltd,* engineering 
services. Winnipeg Man: J E Roziere, 
construction of houses. Namao Alta: A E 
Pollock, landscaping; J Little, construc- 
tion of concrete housewalks; Sparling- 
Davis Co Ltd, paving roads & driveways; 
Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, paving roads & 
driveways. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N 8: M F Schurman Co Ltd, 
construction of sewage disposal plant; 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of explosive storage bldg. St Hubert P Q: 
Highway Paving Co, construction of hangar 
aprons, taxiway «& drainage; Louis B Magil 
Co, construction of water treatment plant. 
Valcartier P Q: Union des Carrieres & 
Pavages Ltee, paving. Valle La Salle, P Q: 
Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, 
installation of fire mains & ancillary equip- 
ment. Camp Borden Ont: Emery Engi- 
neering & Contracting Co Ltd, erection & 
finishing of explosive storage bldgs. Downs- 
view Ont: Redfern Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of component parts of bulk fuel 
storage; Swansea Construction Co Ltd, 
grading & construction of roads, walks, 
sewer & water lines; Richardson Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of explosive storage 
bldg; McDonald Welding Co, erection of 
bulk fuel storage. North Bay Ont: Sterling 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
chapels. Orleans Ont: Edge Ltd, altera- 
tions to ventilation «& air-conditioning 
system. Picton Ont: H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of steam 
distribution system; Cornish Construction 
Ltd, construction of sewers & watermains; 
Van Dusen Bros Ltd, installation of steam 
distribution system. Rockcliffe Ont: Ross 
Meagher Ltd, construction of air materiel 
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command headquarters bldg. Gimli Man: 
Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapel. MacDonald Man: Malcolm 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of chapel. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Malcolm Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of chapels. 
Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of chapel; Claydon 
Co Ltd, construction of command supply 
depot. Dundurn Sask: Piggott Construc- 
tion Co, construction of standard ordnance 
ammunition magazines. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Piggott Construction Co, construction of 
chapels. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of standard 
guard house; C M Miuiners Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of chapels. Cold Lake 
Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapels. Medicine Hat Alta: O'and 
Construction Ltd, construction of target 
rifle ranges. Comox B C: Dawson & Hall 
Ltd, construction of cantilever hangar; 
Premier Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of water & sewer extensions; McKinty & 
Sons Ltd, construction of chapel; Baynes 
Manning Ltd, construction of water supply 
chlorinator house & sewage _ treatment 
plant. Esquimalt B C: Luney Bros & 
Hamilton Ltd, construction of Pacific naval 
laboratory. Upper Whitehorse Y T: 
Marwell Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of underground steam distribution system. 
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(Building & Maintenance) 


Dartmouth N S: R R Power Ltd, instal- 
lation of chain link & barbed wire fence, 
RCN air station, HMCS “Shearwater”. 
Halifax N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, renewal 
& restoration of floors & platforms. Mont- 
real P Q: Alphonse Gratton Inc, re-roofing 
of drill hall, rifle range & annex, Jacques 
Cartier Barracks. Angus Ont: F D Howie 
Construction Ltd, rehabilitation & cubicling 
of barrack block. Hamilton (Mount Hope) 
Ont: Frank Vickers, replacement of heating 
system in building, RCAF Station; James 
Kemp Construction, permanent sub-floor 
replacement and cubicling of building; 
Kingston Ont: J R Douglas Ltd, re-roofing 
of various buildings, RMC. Point Petre 


Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
road improvements at CARDE. Gimli 
Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, 
permanent sub-floor replacement and 
cubicling of barrack blocks. MacDonald 
Man: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, per- 
manent sub-floor replacement & interior 
rehabilitation of bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Calgary Alta: Barr & Anderson (Interior) 
Ltd, application of built-up roofs on 
hangars. Patricia Bay B C: Universal 
Sheet Metal Works, roof replacement on 
hangar, RCAF Station. Whitehorse Y T: 
Marwell Construction Co Ltd, addition to 
radio station. 


National Harbours Board 


Chicoutimi Harbour P Q: Beaudet & Fils, 
redecking and repairs to west end wooden 
wharf. Vancouver Harbour B C: Smith 


Bros & Wilson Ltd, reconstruction shed 
No 1; Westeel Products Ltd, renewal of 
roofing, No 2 elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Amherst N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
repairs, painting, etc. Cap Rouge N SBS: 
J A MacDonald, W MacDonald, A R 
MacDonald & A MacDonald, repairs to 
breakwater-wharf. Coffin’s Island N S: 
Mosher & MRawding Ltd, extension to 
shore protection. Cribbin’s Point N SBS: 
F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Hampton N SS: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, breakwater - wharf 
reconstruction. Park’s Creek (LaHave 
River) N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Sandford N S:LG&MH 
Smith Ltd, breakwater repairs. Andover 
N B: Armstrong Bros, construction of 
customs & immigration bldgs & site 
development. Pointe du Chene N B: 
J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf repairs. 
St Edward N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, 
construction of breakwater. Cap-aux-M eules 
P Q: Gulf Maritime Construction Co, con- 
struction of breakwater wharf. Lacolle 
P Q: J J Shea Ltd, alterations to bus 
terminal & examining warehouse. Lanoraie 
P Q: Lucien Lachapelle, construction of 
concrete icebreaker. Fort William Ont: 


Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Lid, harbour 
improvements (rubble mound breakwater). 
Ottawa Ont: Edgar Dagenais, partitions, 
electrical work, etc, Labelle & Monument 
National Bldgs; James More & Sons Ltd, 
construction of an explosives laboratory, 
Uplands Airport; Modern Decoration 
Moderne, interior painting, No 8 Temporary 
Bldg; Taggart Construction Ltd, alterations 
& improvements, No 7 Temporary Bldg. 
Sand Point Lake Ont: John Reid & Co 
Ltd, construction of wharves. Wheatley 
Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Dodge Cove (Digby 
Island) B C: Osland Logging & Contract- 
ing Co., wharf repairs. Inverness Passage 
(Skeena River) B C: British Columbia 
Bridge & Dredging Co,* dredging. Lillooet 
B C: Sardis Builders, construction of 
nursing station for Indian Health Service. 
Ocean Falls B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co 
Ltd, construction of floats. Prince Rupert 
B C: Skeena Pile Driving Co Ltd, log 
breakwater extension. Squamish B C: 
West Coast Dredging Co Ltd,* dredging. 


Department of Transport 


Port aux Basques Nfld: Robb Engineering 
Works Ltd, construction of transit shed. 
Moncton N B: Modern Construction Ltd, 
construction of access road to air terminal 
bldg. Dorval P Q: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
installation of airport lighting facilities. 
Maniwaki P Q: Rodolphe Alie, construc- 
tion of rawinsonde tower, office bldgs, 
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hydrogen generator bldg & dwellings. 
Seven Islands P Q: Tower Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of field lighting. Kenora Ont: P A 
Chop, addition to radio-meteorological bldg. 
Edmonton Alta: S H Parsons, construction 
of rawinsonde tower, office bldg, generator 
bldg. Alert Bay B C: McGinnis Bros, 
erection of dwellings. 
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Municipal Government Service 


W age increases and tendency towards shorter work week for municipal 
employees indicated by October 1952, survey of 71 Canadian centres 


An analysis of returns received from 71 
Canadian municipalities in the October 
1952 survey of wages and salaries indi- 
cates wage increases in the majority of 
centres and evidence of a shortening 
standard work week. In the accompany- 
ing table, the most recent information on 
wages and hours is shown for policemen, 
firefighters, and labourers employed in 
works, sanitation and engineering services. 


Wage Rates and Salaries 


The table shows the maximum basic 
salaries* for police constables and _fire- 
fighters and hourly wage rates for civic 
labourers as well as standard hours per 
week in 71 cities, immediately prior to 
October 1, 1951 and 1952. Police con- 
constables in 58 of these cities received 
salary increases ranging from $60 per year 
in Fort William to $598 in Trois Riviéres. 
The average increase for the 58 cities was 
$307. Salaries reported ranged from $2,160 
per year in Charlottetown to $3,816 in 
Vancouver, with the majority of the 
municipalities reporting between $2,800 and 
$3,500 per year. 

In Fredericton and Brandon, firefighters 
were receiving $2,400 per year in October 
1952, while in Vancouver they received 
$3,816. The largest number of salaries 
reported was in the range $2,600-$3,500 
with 35 of the municipalities reporting over 
$3,000. There was considerable variation 
in the size of the increases, the lowest 
being $39 and the highest $632; the average 
in those cities showing increases was $311 
per year. Sixteen cities paid their firemen 
the same annual salaries as_ police 
constables. 





*The “maximum basic salary” for police 
constables and firefighters is the salary paid 
after the probationary and training period 
has been completed, frequently from three 
to five years, but before long-term service 
increases are obtained. It includes cost-of- 
living bonuses, wherever paid, but does not 
include allowances for uniforms, boots, 
transportation, etc. In almost every instance, 
the salaries listed are those received by 
the majority of the police constables or 
firefighters in each of the communities. 









Each year, the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour surveys some _ 16,000 
industrial establishments requesting 
information on wages and working 
conditions. This year, the survey is 
divided into two’ parts, with infor- 
mation on wages and hours being 
obtained in October and information 
for certain aspects of working con- 
ditions in April. 

The present article is the first of 
a series based on results of the 











October 1952, survey. Succeeding 
issues of the Labour Gazette will 
contain similar articles on other 
industries. 


shown for 
Department 
In some cases where ranges of 
rates are given, the lower figure represents 
the starting wage rate and the higher one 


The hourly wage rates 
labourers apply to Works 
employees. 


the maximum rate paid to _ labourers, 
generally to those engaged in more arduous 
or difficult work or to those who have 
received a length-of-service increment. The 
hourly wage rates paid in October 1952, 
to civic labourers varied from 70 cents an 
hour, the basic rate in Charlottetown and 
Quebec to $1.50 in Prince Rupert. The 
size of the hourly increases ranged from 
one cent per hour in Nelson to 22 cents 
in Montreal and Calgary. For the 56 
centres in which increases were given, the 
average was 11 cents an hour. 


Hours of Work 


A tendency towards a shorter standard 
work week for police departments is 
revealed by the most recent survey. In 
October 1952, the predominant work week 
for policemen was still 48 hours, although 
there was a substantial increase over 1951 
in the number of localities whose police 
departments were on a 44-hour week. 
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WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 


Nortr:—The rates shown below are preliminary but little or no change is expected in the final figures. 





Police Constable 


Firefighter 
Maximum Basic} Standard 
alary Hours 
Per Year per Week 
1951 1952 1951 | 1952 
$ $ 

2,580 | 2,880 76 72 
PVAVE NT gaa iotha LZ ee 
Gs) ct) 

2,400 2,400 84 84 
2,600 | 3,016 78 84 
2,529 2,845 82 68 
2,288 | 2,600 48 56 
ZrOIO A eee ee C2 | ee ec 
2,444 2,964 48 48 
oF 409 We e.o03 63 63 
2,397 2,592 72 72 
2,464 | 2,464 60 60 
2,600 | 2,600 56 56 
2,746 | 3,141 72 72 
2,600 2, 600 56 56 
2,314 2,912 56 56 
3,488 | 3,501 ie 63 
3,450 | 3,450 72 72 
DOOR naan (PAS ae ole 
3, 240 3, 240 56 56 
2,675 2,900 72 56 
2,931 | 3,093 56 56 
2,450 2,900 60 60 
2,760 85 LVAD 48 48 
2,425 2,625 56 56 
2,650 | 2,900 56 56 
3,189 | 3,189 48 48 
2,500 2,825 56 56 
2 iouonoUL 56 56 
D-O00n |e an2b0 56 56 
2,964 3,201 56 56 
2,889 3,275 60 56 
2,896 a5) 56 56 
2, 865 3,150 56 56 
3,143°| 3,052 56 56 
260 mean oo0 56 56 
2,800 3, 248 56 56 
2,460 3,081 48 48 
3, 003 3,307 56 48 
2,907 | 3,007 56 56 
2,825 | 3,300 56 56 
SR 240hilig tence Bin Boerters 
2,120 3,025 56 56 
Bal Salmon oae 56 56 
2,940 3,216 48 48 
3,522 | 38,782 56 56 
3,230 | 3,500 56 56 
2,300 | 25.750 56 56 
2,114 | 2,400 56 56 
2,526 2,679 48 48 
2,964 2,964 44 44 
2. 616)\nees to 56 56 
Dhie PAGO 60 60 
2,718 |) 3,018 48 48 
2,766 | 2,766 48 48 
2,869 | 3,356 48 48 
2,942 2,981 48 48 
2,565 2,872 48 48 
2,586 | 2,812 48 48 
2,760 | 3,180 48 48 
3,057 3,102 48 48 
3,264 | 3,684 48 48 
3,264 | 3,684 48 48 
3,060 | 3,360 48 48 
Bol. eo, SLO 48 48 
3, 143 Bri (5) 48 48 


Municipality 
Maximum Basic] Standard 
Salary Hours 
per Year Per Week 
yak ee 1951 ) 1952 
Newfoundland— 
BeeLE Tis] aim ds ees. ccscia sear diansy sit skatotous, oss Sys oane vo <sestekememenevteueaeis: lish avete Gvsne ten (e emewe caper ell eetesoell eevee sacl] ey aeomeue cage ltctotemates tome e rateeeen | | teeamemeter 
Corner Broolesa im iccte auc es esnie ter Taye Sre ceo uae oil PSE aiet eh IIE i cerevas a: | Srotete h tel| Potencieepore: ll ake shecetotemn | tebetansyenoreas' || aretohs ccbel| (tenet Moers 
SSI Ae Re) obi: eee Dem Shy Erie acre AamHewn ced ehelemais ocr Dis cece | eee naake tome ence Rape Eire lho cite oIIeS o RIG la SS mocidelletetalfomaac 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown atscnee cee ean Ce eee ere 2,184 | 2,160 48 48 
Nova Scotia— 
(CIEVecM st heen eet ne Tatts Toe eon aG ce ae ae 2,768 2,035 54 D2, 
a ln fsixp eee Sees ee 8.5 a eer atone Lat ee gee eee 2,400 2,880 50 50 
Syne yet een maces te erry Ne terre oe aces one Oe 2,580 | 2,820 48 48 
New Brunswick— 
POPE GETICLON 20 oc onsen wks he OO rool 2,580 48 48 
Moncton. ee eee 3. ee een eee ae oes 2,640 | 3,036 48 44 
Saintalohn Cee wi cts ee eae haat eee Re ee ar 2,529 | 2,845 48 40 
Quebec— 
@aprdeila Madeleines(2) ie. - Sern + ese te eminent: 2,288 | 2,600 48 56 
ID Aibrsaaleree Wall aoe eo Gamo dopodidn doh doeabecmosuwsr 3,224 | 3,328 56 56 
iS v0 erst evga i eet an oe aN ah as hal og 2,621 Dog 48 48 
a CHING. re ieee eee ee ess ate ee ee eens 2,444 2,964 48 48 
EY 2b) eee oma CON cmaon Bo etoae AoE as eee scotia 2,657 2,889 60 60 
IMOnbreal eek: cericuecine cm nine ate eae 3,439 | 3,503 48 48 
Quchee sx25Nes ieee oe ae ts et eee en ees 2,937 | 2,704 48 48 
St: Hyacinthen(?)ayeoh ack clase sae eee eee 2,464 2,464 60 60 
SUT Caer ark Oe cee Neer tere seat ria Soe ne 2,496 2,704 60 60 
Shawinigan: Halls (2) ee aera orl teen rete arn 2,600 |} 2,600 56 56 
Sherbrooke waa. ees ce ee PIPE Wa dome c AS ailverte thas 
Sorelt(2):, Brean cnc ote en Manner COR eee 2,600 | 2,600 56 56 
EP OIss iti VACTESE(S) Aer selects ce oe RET ee 2,314 2,912 56 56 
Vier Quniicrac caer or enn ee eal ee ae ere ne as 3,488 | 38,501 48 48 
WieSTIMOUNU Saas cor reine sete cette rier isi aeincie meres 3,350 3,350 48 48 
Ontario— 
Belleville: 2eee see cota tert) One ee 2,830 | 3,080 48 48 
IBrantlord? . scree eee eee ie eco ert ns 8,240 | 38,196 48 48 
Brockville sss sso See ee Oe eee 2,675 2,925 48 48 
Ghatham eres pees cee eee EC PERE eer eee 2,860 | 3,260 48 48 
Coriwallis seis Set rere hare ne ees 2,600 | 2,950 48 48 
Hort: Wallianis acre aa cee oon ae meen B,2L0 | os oa 48 44 
CU eee Ae Se RI eh SRC Rae GA eka Wiehe ra? 5) Ne 2,900 } 3,140 48 48 
Er rrel hall aibedeanes Whey are aera. Ae RR OR ie eine Gy oes 2,786 | 3,300 48 48 
Ee amirltomtiers ares creo ete eee ne Pane 8,274 3, 274 44 44 
Kingstone metrics te fictent aieks cua Nee es 2,850 | 3,025 48 48 
Kir klandMisaiker,, ersrccicts fame tei aera tee einer acne Oe 832 alee cree ARs ene shes 
Tit GheEneree epee eer cicicts bosses ics ote ae eee 2,881 8, 281 48 48 
j Dravelo ke) s ase. vin a Re Rone CORSA Die wh i cis OOS Ce 3, 043 3, 480 44 44 
Niagara [Pallant tas... «meters sete ae, See ee 2,991 8,400 48 48 
North Bay) etetuecao nooo ene ee aE eee ae 3,305 3, 600 48 48 
Opin Wal. recs BRC oestrone Ra ae eee 3,090 | 3,150 48 da 
COAT) 2: ee ae OG apa Seer er te ee. ee ee 3,111 3,461 44 44 
Owen Sound: a ae. ee ee eee en 2,769 3, 202 48 48 
Peterborough. seecracee tice oe eee ee 2,850 2,850 44 44 
PorteArthur sk. Seat eee i eee 2,940 38, 240 48 44 
DtvCGatharines: .Aeerorele chee be ee ee 23.724 | 93,250 48 44 
ren imed I vox ant cain 2 case wom Ue aca ecGonopoMdaod oie 2 Pa oo LO | eee eee Aol sre cleveye 
DOATMIDY | Adie Js Pee etree tene MERIC tele Mente aes aerate 2,775 3,300 48 48 
Sault: StenMariewrtr ace acres or. aie 3,240 | 38,480 40 40 
SO UTES LONG. e ketore aero rete Tene oie reishcn kee etre 2,800 | 3,100 48 48 
Sud buryeseAieschis wcll eke gees Cees cach. aes 3, 253 3,545 48 44 
SD MIIMANS! tao RS as tee Oe Se, See eee 2,904 | 3,240 48 48 
AMO We KOM SNE MRA A SNe cee b oot, nur Gotiok ctad cada 3,453 ra) 40 40 
Welland) oo) c: cet oe cece Cee RE ie Ot eee ee 2,900 | 3,300 48 48 
WindSorrns vp Sc pate coc oo Ren OL ee eee ees 3,230 | 3,500 40 40 
Woodstock: :; Am asia ives See oelebeet 5 Sect ees ae 2,600 3,000 48 48 
Manitoba— 
Brandon Ss tic week eee aioe ee eee eee ae 2,340 | 2,460 48 48 
Sts. Boniface: sass js aciecs cers obese Pee 2,562 2,995 48 48 
WiAnnIpPe@ toe arenes s Ohare ee ete: a ee ee 3,146 3,290 44 44 
Saskatchewan— 
WMOOSG:JAWs sceweie ces tas Bs ectdcu hae a nee eee 2,977 3, 182 44 44 
Prince-Albertessleccadecns one eee 2,916 2,940 44 44 
FRG GINA ee ohne Geils Scleiclele cine ee 3,072 Soy 42 42 
PASKALOON: ..fc,5 ccicrcascaire es, seeder Eee eee 2,760 | 38,174 48 42 
Alberta— 
Walearyiecrs Soiree fete oe cote rLneeter ere oe reds 2,869 3,356 40 40 
Ei Gimonbon vo cckrs 2 ocameirn. ccs oho a eee eee 3,080 3, 200 40 40 
[Bid ello} (el Teer he ca et ee Ra Se RWS te os 2,520 3,060 40 40 
Medicinetl ating... feo Oy aeee eee eee 2,598 3,120 40 42 
British Columbia— 
INANE TING es Cetee teas fae leate sale ateke er toners te | fn hie inant ee mnen |fes aa lle tonae 
Nelson scoenans Bi ME Bs, 5) ar daar Pee 2,772 | 3,000 48 48 
iNew Wes thinster-7-cs cnet seo neste teeter te cote tee 3,264 | 3,672 40 40 
Prince Rupert....... He OCS Cnt ta ono aan ase Ba: edi Waite ka cit st ee aoe loners 
Abide & Aare SOO Ce CC Se ec eee eA ies dll Atiad softs o Seapclinid baie 
VANCOUVER SE. . See CE RRt hea.e tia. cetC eae tle oo etnies BeoVe 3, 816 40 40 
Victoria econ Priori: be oon a ee oc eh eee 3,004 3,583 40 40 


(1) Drivers of apparatus only; others on call. 


(2) Both police and firefighting duties performed by same men. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, OCTOBER, 1952 


Nore:—The rates shown below are preliminary but little or no change is expected in the final figures. 








Labourer 
Municipality 
nos Paced 
ate ours 
per Hour per Week 
wer ae 1951 1952 
Newfoundland— 
GEC CEN al peed Sanne Ch omCi Second horace osc COTE (ne ee nn Opera” ere gs al cee cd | ee 
(COMET TOO |e ame ee te camed oie anne tere eRe TC yah hic ot en el Mn ge a SM dee rate ord NE ee ee 
SH UO) OEE) ae aaat Na oie Otitis Gnlyat an 2 22 ae tetas al Di aan cattery lee ee eee fe, ea ene 
Prince Edward Island— 
= ene og E NOR RER TAO SHIGA Bib On) Gn ORBEIGe .60 — — di. 48 43 and 48 
ova Scotia— 
GC laceiBayt naps tation hoe Ae oho tO eet 992 1.10 48 48 
lat axs ieee side teenie eo eeeainn nee eee Ak me Atha 95 — |. — 44 44 
SAILS batch gam ein eRe CaET ELS ML oe eR RHEL OES Bic tetera ere .99 1.094 48 48 
New Brunswick— 
LETECLOTIGLON win. eaatetns «aerospace: 75 — — 48 48 
IVEGHC LOTR ta chce cre ee See Te es 88 1.02 44 44 
Saint ohms wes vase ie oe ee eee 87 1.20 48 40 
Quebec— 
Caprae lasMadeleine (2)e.. ccna mon cece ene ces .70 15 48 48 
IDrumimondyillessur ce eee eee eee 70 — ~ 48 48 
LIL egee Pc rere eet a e Oa ie erate er clctes heal yet sesame .85 85 48 47 
MU CHING Sener eae re ete nce eles sate cite .95 .95 48 48 
IMiatOr Maan n ert hin oe ne eee ee .84 and chavel 48 48 
aes ER RN ees Stott Nett Sted oe cote Nate chow nats aes — — 1. is aa - 44 rie 48 
UE DE CH NEE Ceci okeek caret lan Metre aie ne , _ _ : an 
ae yeantle (DEF Fe ee ete cee er a ee Hh and. and - 44 ane 48 | 44 ae 48 
id CADE mersren cist ee iaiere crate sain ohare: ore leiototoseiaveutiete cay 15 — id. _ : 
Slrawinteanel allay (eye seme sr emetic cceier ier t 85 — .95 44 44 
Sherbrooke ware mectectra dsc etn feintier tian 7 — — 1. 48 48 
OTC IU(2 pe eerpremeetcet eter trenice etary aia. coun eases Seenersee tata fe 70 and. 48 48 
PUTOS PE LVACTOS) (2m wire ernie rue ce ei Mee eerste .79 and and ee 48 48 
AUG at HI nrc cst ET a Oe eae eee cicero ite .80 and — 1. 45 45 
Wiestimounter eects setinies Ceci ecient .92 sander) le 50 50 
Ontario— 
Bellevillesssmacsme as eres cect ome Bie 86 95 44 44 
IBTANTLORC meee sitesi haere deer ecas con eee! 1,24 44 40 
SOC LeVall Le creerete terete eee rncete cioiesk fore o  cvtiere ovale Seiateresta cere .75 and : and. 48 48 
Chatham reer ser ier cn octane he ee ae ck 1202) ==" Tie — 1.27 44 44 
(Goren wale erence eae arsnce, coalesce ce eee tolete <ote .90 44 44 
ae NTIETEN TO AS ees Lae ee ae Me ken ee eeepc! 1.00 eer 1 064 ane 1.103 rn re 
LL Gitercte SEMA aR Tass. cpsie Ried 6) sci suche, sods Tasos eflsieTous' ©, chokes . : 
Gel py eee ere ce Oa mean Fee we obctia hae 93 and and 1.08 44 44 
Hamilton Bd HSS OR DIG DY OCG OTe EOE OE nee rae 1.05 1.123 42 ane 44 | 40 and 42 
STUP SCO MS Sorcerer eae es. SLE ee eteleua, cere es Bice pe NE cain recede ope V 4G» | lactanuiee cases 
inldlancdeligicemee ae tee ae us herrea es ee aie ee 85 — 1. — 1. 48 48 
SS ECLOTICT eee leks Ne oP ee cake raed Bieter oaetethe te hole 1.02 1.153 44 44 
OL CLOWN err ree kort aia otne ya Slee Avaistcic ae ofeiets 1.004 1.11 45 45 
INGiag aravliall ses set ie vater cts seers ee cele Sere oie 98 — — 1. 48 48 
INORG ee Divert none oe ie eee lags sorta cere eee al aly andi vl. 44 44 
CSA WA ee re ele reco uetta: a vt cluttrels c Sratelsiciaieiele i ae a Ua Esa PP eat resiresarnextin oc GAP Ok ot wets 2 
OGES Water eee Pee oe rdtcicle.s Duets emioeoneeks 580) FanGya 2858 cot eee cree exe ates AAS eel Aare cote ote 
ON einfeleiiine le Shae so) SPE OOe feny, COR ee oe pee oe 82 — ; : — ; 47 47 
FPSLELOOLOUL Meet are nate Aare eee e wee naan QA ae 2b nem cite tees woke AAS Owe |eiakosls sieve sesscele 
AOR DEAT Le eee SE TS ane Serre Tate ee oon ete rere ME saver temtosevato ore wll Cle teaie ote © micotemiols cate |larereue ese istalere:|ieue-cletein siersiais 
StaGat narines cerca sass circtuviek, «4518 isle cha'eeaioaustels il iB} and 1 48 48 
IS Coe OTINES ee eae ta erlarcie eee aera iat ars 1.09 and 1 and 1 44 44 
SAIL eee Mee myer tenet rem aritans ao Saar orsiaitve areabricetee ae 1.04 — 1 27, 48 44 
Sault sto wi lariocmemen tein curtis 52 rec rne aeevaotoas Vas 1.36 48 47 
Stratlorcdee: cer eee eis rte eine s oetoe 1.04 1.14 44 40 
DUC DUT ye metres settee tere rarsvaserais revels, cress aeercaate« siavaverapne 1.08 1.14 44 44 
PILI TUN TIS pees, cetera atte «cite & ott revacd ereye aac suctoione. 6 9 — 1. —_ 44 44 
PROTONGO MME ee eee nie c chhtle etic eineres 1.15 and 1. 1.374 40 40 
VWIGIUIING le ceo hictoe A's Geta taba Scere OMIA RIG CD NOP IUIA Gree Ko On GREE OND ODDIOo bon waders oniey bdkaord Ieonosceoncisl ISGMAnOeOOTDK 
WAN USOGN, opie cae ici so tao sided cies cuobtrt a catebins 1.373 and 1 40 40 
Woo dstocl seperti: atins s otls tesae don were aeens 90 and 1 44 44 
Manitoba— 
IES PERN GON tere Pete istcneredecnite cieieceiienn as au nies alana . 763 94 44 40 
Si DOLLACE Mee tere etns tate cctns cereteras ceta end trexe stele 76 6 — dL. — 1. 40 40 
WANNIDE Sie ee eer en arte elec chia cece che fae .94 and 1. and 1. 44 44 
Saskatchewan— 
IMIGOSGN Wa oeicie els Gis oko ac iam diets Stra ome cio amie Mines 91 1.00 44 42h 
PrincevAl bertagoe teenie ot oo dae oh enh ae tee 98 — 1. — 1. 44 d4 
ROPING sree at pte naceeate tere caiatere cea meee Sisiouee Oe 80 — : — 1. 44 40 
SASK A COOME: ae eer ie nee cite cele serene eilotein ore sists ees 92 — 1. — 1. 44 at 
Alberta— 
ANCA Yalow nts alrvalcio ahs erorelsietovai Varsierafetnsiesa ew os ayerstele 1.00 iis — 1.293 40 40 
ATM ONGONEA tess ce ns wee ane aes aie eee sticmistthe reer CRO, a ee ee ecnoceaboosnoue BO Al ietora et era, asym cate 
Teeth priadeeris eects. wicae lt oseie aeteleis ste oie ee OO PM eee ee eee re rete es AQ ee eee erent: 
IMB CICINGUEL BE Ace. as sce tote ieleters Glee tire in oe ates 913 — 1. — 1.15 40 40 
British Columbia— 
Nan aim aeevors teiise orale Sate cote s creer ai cise s ae 1.09 and 1. 1.32 40 40 
INLAE CTR chdeeusciatte Ane COCR Gea Onpemarenmcont 1.08 and 1. — 1.28 44 44 
Naw, Westminster ants mi. sortie sh ceeteiertte ste steteieie > 1.24 1.40 40 40 
Prince RUDGE chee laa cols aale serene ssa e es + eases 1.29 1.50 40 40 
Uh) es Oe ae Bis yi. ar tS It in Ce eH ae a 1.12 1.30 44 44 
VANGOUVER Ae ieee: Basen cee ten ciaieis c lea eee 1.24 — 1.34 ; — 1.46 40 40 
VACLOLER eee ore etait n he ie» darn bhata ote 1.15 — 1.194' 1.31 and 1.35 40 40 
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Consistent with the prevalence of the 
48-hour schedule is the predominance of 
the six-day week, with police departments 
in more than half the centres operating 
on this basis; 13 centres, seven of which 
were in Alberta and British Columbia and 
three in Ontario, reported a five-day week, 
usually of 40 hours, and 13 others, a week 
of 54 days. 

Firefighters in most centres in Eastern 
Canada operate on the “two platoon” 
system—10 hours by day and 14 by night, 
with 56 hours being the predominant work 
week. In a typical fire department, these 
shifts are arranged over six-week cycles in 
such a manner as to average 56 hours. 
Under this system, all work weeks are not 
of uniform length, but vary between 40 and 
80 hours. In the western provinces, where 


the “three platoon” system is used, the 
48-hour week is more common. 

The five-day week was found to be more 
prevalent in the fire departments than 
among police. Of 29 centres reporting a 
standard week of 56 hours for firefighters, 
20 reported an arrangement of working 
time averaging five days a week. The 
48-hour schedules reported were usually 
spread over either four or six days, in most 
cases the latter. 

In the works, sanitation and engineering 
departments, the 44-hour week was pre- 
dominant, as was the 54-day schedule. 
Next in frequency was the 48-hour and 
then the 40-hour week. Very few changes 
in standard weekly hours took place since 
the 1951 survey. The five-day week was 
in effect for employees of this branch of 
municipal service in 20 centres. 


ES EN 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, December 1, 1952 

Dropping to the lowest poimt reached in 
1952, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
consumer price index decreased 0-26 per 
cent from 116:1 to 115-8 between November 
land December 1. The decline came at the 
end of a six-month period during which the 
index remained almost unchanged. 

Foods were the only group to register a 
substantial change, the food index dropping 
from 115-7 to 114:1 as the result of a 
larger-than-seasonal drop in the price of 
eggs and slightly lower prices for canned 
fruits and vegetables, grapefruit, potatoes 
and pork. Somewhat higher prices were 
quoted for other fresh fruits and vegetables, 
cheese, butter and some cuts of beef. 

These price changes were in combination 
with seasonally lower consumption of 
bananas, fresh tomatoes and _ pre-cooked 
meats and higher seasonal consumption of 
fats, canned pears and lamb. 

The clothing index declined fractionally 
from 109-8 to 109-7. Slight decreases in 
men’s and children’s wear were partially 
offset by a small advance in the footwear 
index. 

Within the household operation group, 
lower prices for household textiles, supplies 
and services were overbalanced by increases 
in the price of anthracite coal. The group 
index increased from 115:9 to 116-1. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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The index of other commodities and ser- 
vices remained unchanged at 116-6. 


The shelter index advanced from 121-4 
to 122-2 under the influence of a 0-9-per- 
cent increase in the rent component and 
a 0:3-per-cent advance in the home-owner- 
ship series. 

The consumer price index at December 1, 
1951, was 118-1; the group indexes were: 
food, 122-5; shelter, 118-2; clothing, 115-2; 
household operation, 116-4; and _ other 
commodities and services, 115-0. 


Cost-of-Living Index, December 1, 1952 


The cost-of-living index decreased 0:32 
per cent, from 184-8 to 184-2, between 
November 1 and December 1, 1952. At 
December 1, 1951, it stood at 191-1. 

The food index dropped from 229-0 to 
226-1; a year ago it was 249-3. The rent 
index increased from 148-9 to 149:9; at 
December 1, 1951, it stood at 144:8. The 
fuel and light index advanced from 151-1 
to 152-7; a year earlier it was 150-8. The 
clothing index dropped a fraction, from 
205-5 to 205-4; at the same date a year 
ago it was 215-5. The home furnishings 
and services index declined fractionally 
from 195-5 to 195-3; a year earlier it was 
200-6. The miscellaneous index remained 
unchanged at 148-8, up from the December 
1, 1951, level of 144-9. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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City Cost-of-Living Indexes, November 1, 1952 


Cost-of-living indexes for six of the nine 
regional centres declined between October 
1 and November 1 while three advanced. 
Mixed changes in food prices were recorded 
in all centres. Higher prices for eggs and 
butter and lower prices for beef and lamb 
were general. 

Clothing indexes moved down in eight 
cities, mainly because of decreases in men’s 
overcoats and women’s hosiery prices. Fuel 
and light indexes were unchanged in six 
cities. Coal prices were higher in Montreal 
and Saint John. Decreases in rugs, sheets 
and brooms were recorded in the home 
furnishings indexes in most centres. Sub- 
stantial increases in towel prices were 
reported in Montreal and Toronto. 


In the miscellaneous group, small decreases 
in toilet soap were noted in a few cities. 
Increases in barbers’ fees were registered 
in both Halifax and Edmonton, while 
theatre admissions rose slightly in Saint 
John and Montreal. Rents were not 
surveyed between October 1 and November 
1 and the indexes remained unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between October 1 and November 
1 were as follows: Halifax, +0-7 to 174-7; 
Saskatoon, +0-°6 to 182-1; Vancouver, 
+0-3 to 187-6; St. John’s,—0-5 to 102-5; 
Toronto, —0°4 to 181-4; Winnipeg, —0-3 





. oe ee 
1949 1950 1951 1952 


to 177-2; Edmonton, —0-3 to 176:7; Saint 
John, —0-2 to 181:4; Montreal, —0-2 to 
189-6. 


Wholesale Prices, November 1952 


Wholesale prices were slightly firmer in 
November. The general wholesale price 
index rose from 221-0 for October to 221-9 
for November. Changes in the major 
group indexes were only fractional; six 
advanced, two declined. 


Animal products moved up from 233-1 
to 235-4, reflecting strength in livestock, 
notably steers, meats, butter, cheese and 
hides, which outweighed decreases in eggs 
and fishery products. Firmer prices for 
newsprint and woodpulp, which reflected 
declining strength in the Canadian dollar, 
coupled with an increase in furniture 
prices, moved the index for wood, wood 
products and paper from 290:8 to 293-4. 


Higher prices for vegetable oils, grains, 
tea and canned fruits overbalanced 
decreases in raw leaf tobacco, automobile 
tires and milled feeds. Chemicals and 
allied products moved from 175-9 to 176-4 
as a result of firmer quotations for 
glycerine and tanning materials, which 
overbalanced weakness in paint materials. 
Tron and its products changed from 221-1 
to 221-2, following higher quotations for 
hardware and wire, while advances in 
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building stone and sulphur were reflected 
in an increase in non-metallic minerals 
from 1738.4 to 173:5. 

In fibres, textiles and textile products, 
lower prices for raw cotton and cotton 
fabrics outweighed strength in raw wool 
and wool cloth to reduce the group index 
from 245-6 to 244°8. The group index 
for non-ferrous metals declined from 168-1 
to 167-6, because of continuing declines in 
lead and ‘zinc. Quotations for gold, silver 
and tin were firmer in this section. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets moved up from 221:3 to 222-9, 
because of strength in animal products. 


The index for this latter series registered 
a gain from 263:0 to 266-5, reflecting a 
firmer tone for livestock prices, fowl and 
raw wool, which overbalanced weakness in 
eggs. Field products declined from 179-7 
to 179-2, mainly because of lower prices 
for raw leaf tobacco. 

The index for. residential building 
materials declined from 284:3 to 283-9 
between October and November, largely 
reflecting lower prices in the paint and 
glass and plumbing and heating sections. 
In the “other materials” group, an increase 
in wire nails advanced the index from 
227-4 to 228°8. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, November, 1952* 


Strike idleness, which declined sharply 
during November, was the lowest recorded 
for any month this year. Work stoppages 
causing the greatest amount of time loss 
were: copper refiners at Montreal, Que.; 
rayon factory workers at Louiseville, Que.; 
and cotton factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ont. 


Wage increases and related questions were 
the central issues in 15 of the 22 stoppages 
in existence during the month, causing more 
than half the total idleness. ‘Two stop- 
pages arose over causes affecting working 
conditions, two over union questions, one 
over dismissal of a worker, and two were 
inter-union disputes. 


Preliminary figures for November 1952, 
show 22 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 5,084 workers, with a time loss 
of 44,176 man-working days, compared with 
38 strikes and lockouts in October 1952, 
with 13,322 workers involved and a loss 
of 165,009 days. In November 1951, there 
were 22 strikes and lockouts, with 13,074 
workers involved and a loss of 38,810 days. 


For the first 11 months of 1952 prelim- 
inary figures show 205 strikes and lockouts 
involving 117,021 workers, with a time loss 
of 2,822,308 days. In the same period in 
1951 there were 245 strikes and lockouts, 
with 91,234 workers involved and a loss 


of 785,904 days. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in November 1952, was 0:05 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 0°18 
per cent in October 1952; 0-04 per cent 
in November 1951; 0-28 per cent for the 
first 11 months of 1952; and 0-08 per cent 
for the first 11 months of 1951. 

Of the 22 stoppages in existence in 
November 1952, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, two in favour of the 
employers, six were compromise settle- 
ments, and three were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 10 stop- 
pages were recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 
1951; handbag factory workers at Montreal, 
Que., on August 31, 1951; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, Que., on September 27, 
1951; truck drivers and warehousemen at 
Ottawa, Ont., on January 21, 1952; stamp 
and stencil factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ont., on May 20, 1952; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publica- 
tions of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

(The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones.) 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September 1952, was 155 and 23 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 178 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 28,800 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
106,000 working days caused. 


Of the 155 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in September, 11, 
directly involving 1,300 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 49, 


directly involving 4,400 workers, over 
other wage questions; six, directly involving 
1,500 workers, over questions as to work- 
ing hours: 19, directly involving 4,300 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 67, directly involving 4,200 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements; two, directly involving 100 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principle; and one, directly involving 300 
workers, was in support of workers in- 
volved in another dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October 1952, 
show 425 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month in which 470,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,500,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for September 1952, are 475 work stoppages 
involving 230,000 workers and a time loss 
of 3,200,000 days. 





Selected Publications Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
Library loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 54. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, Toronto. Report of the 1951 
Conference and Annual Meeting, held in 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 23rd and 
Q4th April, 1951. Toronto, 1951. Pp. 115. 

2. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in Plumbing 


Operations. A detailed Analysis of Acci- 
dents experienced by Plumbers during 1948 
and 1949. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 34. 


Canada—Politics and Government 


3. Canada. Bureau of Current Affairs. 
The Canadian Constitution, by W. J. 
Lawson. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 
Pps 39 


4. Canada. Bureau of Current Affairs. 
How Parliament works, by E. R. Hopkins. 
Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 31. 


5. Canada. Bureau of Current Affairs. 
Local Government, by Wilfrid Eggleston. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 29. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


6. New York (State) Employment Ser- 
vice. Division of the Handicapped. How 
Physically Handicapped People find Work, 
A Manual of Placement Procedure. Albany, 
TOG0h ak Ds 2d. 


7. U.S. President’s Committee on 
Empleyment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. NEPH Week. Annual Meeting 
... Minutes of the Meeting, Departmental 
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Auditorium, Washington, D.C., September 


4, 1952. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1952. Pp. 22. 
8. U.S. President’s Committee on 


Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. NEPH Week. Spring Meeting, 
the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. Minutes of 
the Meeting, Departmental Auditorium, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1952. Wash- 
meton, 10a2" Ppa 9: 


Discrimination in Employment 


9. Age, Discrimination in Employment ; 
an FEPC Misht’ “(in “The Yale Law 


Revmews April 1952; Vo Gl. Nos 4: 3Ep. 
574-584). 
10. Berger, Morroe. Equality by 


Statute; Legal Controls over Group Dis- 
crimination. With a Foreword by Robert 
M. Maclvor. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 2388. 


Economic Conditions 


11. Brookings Institution, Washington, 
DG. America’s Wealth: The Last 
Hundred Years and the Next; The 
Illustrated Story of a Dynamic Economy. 
Washington, D.C., 1952. Pp. 48. 


12. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Department of Education and 
Research. CIO Says: The Odds are up 
to You. Washington, 1952. This Pamphlet 
is about Economic Conditions in the 
Modern World. Pop. 29. 


13. National Forum of Labor, Agricul- 
ture and Industry. The Road Ahead. 
Annual Proceedings of the Sixth National 
Forum of Labor, Agriculture and Industry, 
Laramie, Wyoming, July 31, August 1, 2, 


1950. Laramie, Wyo., University of 
Wyoming, 1951? Pp. 154. 

14. Triantis, Stephen G. Backward 
Lands; The Other Front. Toronto, Cana- 


dian Institute of International Affairs, 


105290 pol 6: 


15. U.S. President’s Materials Policy 
Commission. Resources for Freedom; A 
Report to the President. Washington, 


G.P.O., 1952. 5 Volumes. 


Employees—Training 

16. Johnson & Johnson, Ine. Standard 
Procedure for Training of New Employees. 
Rev. ed. New York, 1951. Pp. 13. 

17. New York (State) Civil Service 
Commission. Training Division. Train- 
ing Program for State Employees; 
Instructor’s Manual in Fundamentals of 
Supervision. Albany, 1952. Pp. 105. 
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Employment Management 
18. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 


ington, D.C. Supervisory Merit-Rating. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 29. 
19. Chamber of Commerce of _ the 


United States of America. Economic 
Education thru Employee Meetings. Wash- 
meton, 1d. bp..o0- 

20. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Workers 
on the Move: Labor Turnover in _ the 
Defense Economy, by Kenneth Lehmann 
and C. Edward Weber. Urbana, 1952. 
Pps23: 

21. Institute of Personnel Management. 
Annual Report, 1950-51. London, 1951. 
Bosra: 

22. Institute of Personnel Management. 
Annual Report, 1951-52. London, 1952. 
Pp. 16. 

23. Institute of Personnel Management. 
Report of the Council for the Year 1949-50, 
made to the Annual General Meeting... 
on 14 October 1950. London, 1950. Pp. 22. 

24. Wilhelm, Donald. An Employee 
Suggestion System for the Small Plant... 
Revised by C. W. Ufford. Washington, 
GP:Os 1952. Pp. 19. 


Free Enterprise 
25. Chamber 
United States of America. 
Public Enterprise. Washington, 

Pp. 38. 

26. Labour Party (Great Britain). The 
Future of Private Industry, by Joan 
Mitchell. London, 1952. Pp. 32. 


of Commerce of the 
Re-Privatizing 
1952. 


Fringe Benefits 

27. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Economic 
Research Department. fringe Benefits, 
1951; the Non-Wage Labor Costs of Doing 
Business ... Washington, 1952. Pp. 32. 


28. Employers’ Association of Chicago. 
Hourly and Supervisory Wage Survey 
Report and Fringe Benefit Report, Chicago 
and Cook County, Illinois, July, 1961. 
Chicago, 1951. Pp. 35. 


Industrial Disputes 

29. Great Britain. Court of Inquiry 
into a Dispute Between D. C. Thomson 
and Company Limited and Certain Work- 
people, Members of the National Society 
of Operative Printers and Assistants. 
Report. London, H.MS.O., 1952. Pp. 46. 

30. Knowles, K. G. J. C. Strikes, A 
Study in Industrial Conflict; with Special 
Reference to British Experience between 
1911 and 1947. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1D52ee Ppa col: 


Industrial Relations 

31. McGill University, Montreal. Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. Third Annual 
Conference, April 26 and 27, 1951. Mont- 
real, 1951? Pp. 34. 

32. National Industrial Conference 
Board. 35th Annual Report of the Con- 
ference Board, 1951. New York, 1951. 
Pp. 154. 

33. National Industrial Relations Con- 
ference, Pittsburgh, 1952. Transcript of 
Proceedings ...held at William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. February 12, 1952. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 70. 


Insurance, Unemployment 
34. Great Britain. 
Advisory Committee. 
Act, 1946. The Entertainment Industry, 
Report ... in accordance with Section 41 
of the National Insurance Act, 1946, on 
the Classification of Actors, Variety Artists, 
and Other Persons in the Entertainment 
Industry. London, H.M:S.O., 1952. Pp. 20. 


35. Great Britain. National Insurance 
Advisory Committee. National Insurance 
Act, 1946. Seasonal Workers. Report... 
in accordance with Section 41 of the 
National Insurance Act, 1946, on the 
Review of the National Insurance (Seasonal 
Workers) Regulations, 1950. London, 
H.MS.0., 1952. Pp. 24. 


National Insurance 
National Insurance 


International Agencies 


36. Friedmann, Wolfgang G. NATO, 
Shield of Freedom. Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 
Pp. 16. 


37. United Nations. Secretariat. Depart- 
ment of Public Information. United 
Nations Work and Programs for Technical 
Assistance. 2d ed. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 30. 


Labour Bureaus 

38. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Annual Report... 
for 1951. London, H.M.S.0O., 1952. Pp. 174. 


39. International Labour Office. Canada 
Branch, Ottawa. Memorandum on the 
Organization and Working of the Federal 
Labour Department and Other Branches of 
Government Engaging in Labour Admin- 
istration in Canada, Together with Sug- 
gested Scope of Report following an Inter- 
national Survey of the Organization and 
Working of Labour Departments. Ottawa, 
195t2eP p13) 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

40. Industrial Welfare Society. Legal 
Problems of Employment. London, 1951. 
Pp. 84. 


41. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. New York State Labor Legisla- 
tion, 1952. Albany, 1952. Pp. 12. 


42. Spector, John Jacob. Jssays on 
Labour Law in the Province of Quebec. 
Montreal, The Author? 1952. Pp. 54. 


Labour Organization 


43. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. General Executive Board Report 
and Proceedings, 18th, Biennial Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, 1952. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 395. 


44. Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Research Department. The Case for Union 
Security and the Check-off. 2d ed. Ottawa, 
195ie Ponds. 


45. International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, CIO. Pro- 
ceedings; Organizational Convention; 
Broadwood Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 28th through December 1st, 1949. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 204. 

46. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. Seventh Constitutional Conven- 
tion... Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, May 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1950. 
Chicago, 1950. Pp. 253. 

47, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers—CIO. Pro- 
ceedings; Third Annual Convention; 
Buffalo, N.Y., September 17-21, 1961. 
Washington, 1951. Pp. 412. 

48. Trades Union Congress. Report of 
Proceedings at the 84th Annual Trades 
Congress held at the Winter Gardens, 
Margate, September 1 to 6, 1952. London, 
1952. Pp. 599. 

49. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Case Studies in Union Leadership Training, 
1951-1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 23. 

50. United Textile Workers of America. 
Twelfth Biennial Convention ... April 21- 
24, 1952, Miami Beach, Florida. New York, 
19529" Po. LIN, 

51. Zweig, Ferdynand. Productivity and 
Trade Unions. Oxford, Basil Blackwood, 
1951. Pp. 240. 


Labour Party (Great Britain) 


52. Labour Party (Great Britain). 
Facing the Facts; an Interim Statement of 


Labour’s Home Policy. London, 1952. 
Pp ioe 
53. Labour Party (Great Britain). 


The Real Nature of Conservatism, by 
Peter Shore; foreword by Morgan Phillips. 
London, 1952. Pp. 42. 

54. Labour Party (Great Britain). 
The Welfare State. London, 1952. Pp. 30. 
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Labour Supply 


55. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economies and Research Branch. Seasonal 
Variations in Employment by Areas for 
Eight Leading Industries and for Various 
Canadian Industries. Ottawa, 1952? Pp. 9. 


56. Long, Clarence Dickinson. Man- 
power needs and the Labor Supply. New 
York, American Enterprise Association, 
19517 “Pp. 34. 


57. National Manpower Council. Student 
Deferment and National Manpower Policy ; 
A Statement of Policy by the Council, with 
Facts and Issues prepared by the Research 
Staff. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 102. 


Labouring Classes 
58. Galenson, Walter, ed. The Scandi- 


navian Labor Movement. Berkeley, 
University of California, 1952. Pp. 104-172. 
59. Histadrut [i.e. General Federation 


of Jewish Labour in Israel]. Survey of 
Histadrut Activities. Tel-Aviv, 1948. 
Pp. 88. 


60. International Labour Office. “Immi- 
gration into Brazil from Western Europe”. 
Second Report submitted by V. C. Phelan, 
Special Representative of the International 
Labour Office to Brazil. Prepared for 
Presentation to the Government of Brazil 
and the Director General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Geneva. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1952." Pp.)28; 


61. New Zealand. Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into the Waterfront Industry. 
Report. Wellington, Government Printer, 
1952.80 21e 


62. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Developments in Consumers’ Cooperatives 
m 1951: Washington, G:P.0),1952.' Pp: 29: 


63. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Right to Work. 
Hearings before the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Hightieth Congress, Second Session, Pur- 
suant to H. Res. 111... Hearings held at 
Washington, D.C., May 11 and 12, 1948. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 72. 


64. U.S. Congress. Senate. 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Migratory 
Labor. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor-Management Rela- 
tions of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Eighty-Second Congress, Second Session .. . 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 1089. 


Committee 


Management 


65. Donham, Wallace Brett. Admin- 
istration and Blind Spots; the Biography 
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of an Adventurous Idea. Boston, Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1952. Pp. 95. 

66. Industrial Management Institute, 
University of Illinois. Management, the 
Art of Control. Proceedings of the Fourth 
Industrial Management Institute held at 
Robert Allerton Park, Monticello, Illinois, 
November 7-8, 1951, Conducted by College 
of Commerce and Business Administration, 
with the Cooperation of Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Urbana, 1950. Pp. 81. 


Occupations 

67. Larkin, William. Tendances Occu- 
pationnelles au Canada, par William Larkin 
et Patrick Allen. Montreal, 1951. Pp. 54. 

68. Nebraska. University. Look at 
Your Career; a Guide Prepared for You. 
Lincoln, 1951. Pp. 191. 

69. United Steelworkers of America. 
Job Classification; the Steelworkers’ Pro- 
gram to eliminate Wage Inequalities in 
Canada, by Pen Baskin. Toronto, 1952. 
peo: 


Older Workers 

70. Fox, Harland. Utilization of Older 
Manpower. Boston, Harvard Business 
Review, 1951. Pp. 40-54. 

71. National Metal Trades Association. 
Company Practices regarding Older Workers 


and Retirement; Report of a survey of 
Members. Chicago, 1952. Pp. 13. 


Pensions 


72. American Federation of Labor. 
Pension Plans under Collectave Bargaining ; 
a Reference Guide for Trade Unions. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 105. 

73. Myers, Robert J. Railroad Rettre- 
ment Act Amendments of 1951. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Federal Security Agency, 1952. 
Pp s-t6; 

74. New York (State) School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Ithaca. Pen- 
sion Plan Policies and Practices; Recent 
Experience of Eleven Pension Plans, by 
Michael Puchek. Ithaca, 1952. Pp. 62. 

75. O’Callaghan, Donal. Problems in 
Modern Pension Planning. (In Boston 
University Law Review.) April, 1952. Pp. 
189-214. 


Prices 
76. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Retawl Prices of Food, 1950, including 


Historical Tables of Item Indexes, 1939-50. 
Washington, G.P.O7s1952. “Pp: 37: 


77. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
A Short Description of the Consumers’ 
Pricé Index. Washington, “G.P.0}" 1952: 
iF Ove: 


Rubber Industry and Trade 


78. Canada. Combines Investigation 
Commission. Rubber Products; investiga- 
tion into alleged Combines in the Manufac- 
ture, Distribution and Sale of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods, Tires and Tubes, Acces- 
sories and Repair Materials, Rubber Foot- 
wear, Heels and Soles, Vulcanized Rubber 
Clothing. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 
Po saei0: 

79. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Rubber Mills and Calenders ; a Comparison 
of State Safety Codes and Standards with 
ASA CODE B28.1-1949. Washington, 1952. 
Po.220. 


Wages and Hours 


80. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Los Angeles, 
California, January 1952. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 46. 


81. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, New York, New 
York, January 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 
I VA Bao ne: 


82. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, 
July 1, 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Ppx43. 


83. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. IJnvestigation 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. Report of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
to the House of Representatives, Eighty- 
second Congress, Second Session, Pursuant 
to H. Res. 532, a Resolution directing the 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
conduct a Full and Complete Investigation 
and Study of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
with Minority Report appended. Washing- 
tornecrb 2, 1952. ~Pp.28: 


Women—Employment 


84. Women’s Industrial Council. In- 
vestigation Committee. Home Industries 


of Women in London, 1897. Report of an 


Inquiry into Thirty-five Trades. London, 
1so7, Pp 8t. 

85. Zweig, Ferdynand. Women’s Life 
and Labour. London, Gollancz, 1952. 
Pp. 190. 

Miscellaneous 


86. Beloff, Nora. Troubled France. 
Toronto, Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1952. Pp. 16. 


87. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. The Threat to our National 
Security; A Statement on National Policy 
by The Research and Policy Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. New York, 1952. Pp. 41. This 
pamphlet is about the foreign policy of 
the USS. 


88. Great Britain. Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
Laying of Linolewm upon Concrete Floors, 
by C. M. Watkins. London, H.MS.O., 


1948. Pp. 8. 
89. National Industrial Conference 
Board. New Product Development. 


Research and Engineering, by Elliott F. 
Higgins. New York, 1952. Pp. 52. 


90. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Armed Services. Universal Military 
Training; An Analysis of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (Public 
Law 51, 82d Congress) in so far as it 
pertains to Universal Military ‘Training, 
together with an Analysis of the First 
Report to the Congress by the National 
Security Training Commission. Washing- 
ton, G.P.0O.4 1952+ Pp. 15. 


91. U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Office of Domestic Commerce. Tung Oil, 
a New American Industry, by Edmund C. 
Wood. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 67. 





1952 Edition of Provincial Labour Standards Now Available 


Changes in the standards set by provincial labour laws are noted in each annual 
edition of the Department of Labour publication Provincial Labour Standards, the 
1952 edition of which is now available. A reduction in maximum working hours 
and an increase in minimum wage rates in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat; higher general minimum rates in Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Quebec; and an upward revision of benefits under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts of seven provinces are recorded in the new edition. 

The bulletin sets out, in a form which permits easy comparison, the standards 
set by provincial law with regard to the school-leaving age, minimum age for 
employment, annual and public holidays, maximum daily and weekly hours of 
work, minimum wages for boh experienced workers and learners, workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits payable in case of death or disability, and the provision made 
for a weekly rest-day. Workplaces dealt with in the tables are mines, factories, 
shops, offices, hotels and restaurants. 

Copies of this mimeographed bulletin may be obtained from the Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour. oe 





Table 1—Statistics Reflecting Industrial Conditions in Canada 
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A—Labour Force 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Table A-1— Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children 
Table A-2— Distribution of All Immigrants by Region 
Table A-3— Distribution of Immigrants by Occupation 
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B—Labour Income 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 
Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Employment and Payrolls 
Table C-lI—Employment Index Numbers by Provinces............cc cece cee c eects cree etneces 
Table C-2—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries................0ccceeeeeees 
Table C-3—Summary of Employment, Payrolls and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries......... 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 
Table:C4—Hours ands HarningstiniManufacttiring... «scence eo ee ee eee 


Table C-5—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by Provinces and Cities 
Table C-6—Hours and Earnings by Industry 
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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table C-7—Real Earnings in Manufacturing 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Table D-1— Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month 

Table D-2— Unfilled Vacancies by Industry and by Sex.................ccccccccceccsvcccecces 

Table D-3— Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and by Sex.............. 

Table D-4—Activities of National Employment Service Offices 

Table D-5—Applications and Placements Since 1942 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
Table E-I—Number Receiving Benefit with Amount Paid............... 0... ccc cece cee eees 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continu- 
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Table E-3—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims................-..e00-0--- 
Table E4—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reasons for Non-Entitlement............. 
Table E-5—Estimates of the Insured Population 
Table E-6— Unemployment Insurance Fund 
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F—Prices 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Table F-i—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada 
Table F-la—Consumer Price Index Numbers; Canada, 227..e2. cre. 1. on ene ee 
Table F-2—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living for Nine Cities of Canada 
‘lable J-3—Index Numbers of Staple Pood Jtemsy. 0. 9...5 0 etaes oe eo ae ee oe 
Table F-4— Retail Prices of Staple Foods and Coal by Cities................. ccc cece cece eeeee 
Table F-5—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada and Other Countries 
Table F-6-—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada by Month.............ccccccccceeecccceueeveceees 
Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During November 


H—Industrial Accidents 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Table H-1—Fatal Industrial Accidents by Industries and Causes..............0eeeececeeeceees 
Table H-2—Fatal Industrial Accidents by Provinces and Industries 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 





1952 
Items 
Nov Oct 
Total. Population’... 9.2 23). ee eee OOO lease era oe 14,430 
Labour Force— 

Givilianiiabourtorce (os ae OOCR ree hd 5,419 

Persons: with jObsea see ee OCUs | ene ne 5,333 
IM GIGS ere te ee ee ee eee ee O00" linn. cRtcaen. 4,166 
ID GUALE Sc coin ce eS ae See ee ODO Ih os cha eal, 1,167 

PAIGE WOrKersaseeeecc eur ane me OOS coum. 4 Sock, 3,947 

Without jobs and seeking work. . OOOR rete. oa 86 

Index of employment (1939 = 100). 192-0 

MNINICTALION.| Piccs |), tte ee Oe eee eae INGG tee 10,940 
ACULGIM BGS Verne careaier cae Genes ae INOW [tins oeiee cl. Byene 

Earnings and Hours— 

otallaboumimncome ssssye eee eee GO00FO00) In oo oh ek celica 

Per capita weekly earnings......................$ 55.03 

Average hourly earnings; Mig...’ 6. flict ngi <2 © |ocn on ey'c oe 129-9 

Average hours worked per week, mfg..............|.......... 42-1 

esl weekly earnings, mig. (7)... 008.0 - sips va So cestoes seauee: 113-0 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment 
(stofimonth)iG@)a moma ae eee aa) 000 148-6 142-8 

Unfilled vacancies (Ist of month) (3).......... 000 41-9 49-7 

Placements, weekly average...................000 |.......... 22-8 

Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)....... OOO se ees (7) 92-6 
Seb me DUN MO gag poacedsoraonaood an so JOUDKCUW aes cen cnet 844.2 
Price Indexes— 

Generaliwholesalon()\etysdence: oc.ccts ears. hate lids nee es 221-0 

Cost-of-livaneyindexi(4). i rye sacs Aneta eels es onl. 185-0 

Residential building materials (4)..................|....--+--- 284-3 

Consumer Price index (1949 = 100)................].......0e- 116-0 

Production— 

Industrial productionsind ex) seer ee erey ease siee « |eseeite ser ebeeeie rene. 
Mineraliproduction index) a ed ae eee eailn tens cael neiceee oe 
Manuigeturingsnd exc) neti) aces Gea are ele ase erles cement 

Pi gurongle cen seace oat sdies site cee eae ae 000:tons | hRe Rickie eae ean 

Steel ingots and castings................... O00itonsliso eee eerie eee 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle.................. 000 127-6 140-6 

HORS oat blader 000 642-8 583-0 

Hiour productionsssyseag. che Rerioe oe 000,000\ bbls... -.. 2.5. 2-30 

ING WSDrING: (Osean es dee orotic bee: OO0tonS wee ee 502-8 

Cement producers’ shipments.......... COGOOOUTa ost Ree eter lene 

Automobilesand trucks) >) 9.0). see. one. QOOMRR Sct oe ethane ee 

CO Cee i ar tiers coer eteortivan O0GHine 07 aes lioneeee 

COPDCT INARA on caton ee es Maat 000 tons é ke 

CHC ee ee we kb mn es 000 tons eer 

INiCkel es ei. 4.-7, te ere beck OQO0O0stons' = |e e 5... 11-7 

VANS ates oda ak yA eee ee O00 tons: lo. soa oes lok ere 

COB Ry sna asic art a RO ee AB OAR OOOktonss|\eeees tn: isi 

Crudeipetroleumes.s.seesncse ees ok OOOO HONE. ecco codllonnenesene 

Hlectricipoweno...sk eekakia..ce eo. COD OO0 kewehilwaeee oe se 5,419 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded...,...............5- S000; 000M ie me eee 191-1 
Dwelling units'started.2.0..........20c.00... OOO Te Be ee 9-8 
Completed Seer e knee aetre ra: Ste rae 000 9-5 
LNG EHCONSTTUCTION seater oietaeis tiais dela O00. ewe eee. tee 59-3 
Distribution— 

Wholesalesales index, unadjusted(4),..:.....«..ecs.|---2-s-«nclecteecec ss 

Retailetradamtect 1: uate hea. FeS S000 OOO “eee. eer ines ee 

Imports, excluding gold.................. SOOO OCOM ieee. ee Milan 

Exports, excluding gold................... $000,000 |.......... 372-4 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ OOOOOO he x. seacoast 
CATSHOAd ECE s Joh eels: O00) WR er acto se: 391-7 
Banking and Finance— 

oOmmorn stocks index (4) eee oe a ee eee 167-3 163-6 

iPreferredistockss index (4)Me. se... fide Heraudia cre ctioes “iiwacmtunt~ cia 161-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (4)..............+++- 117 118-6 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... SOOOKOCON Ree eter e279 

Bank loans, current public................ S000 COO | |Reeeeeree 3,096 

IMonevssuppl vwtonctdc cece oe Ane see ee S000; 000n eee 5, 143 

Circulating median in hands of public...... $0003000) ree. te eae 1,379 

DD GHOSICS Ree as. se nahicd nee aes S000 5000) |\eree nes wees 3, 764 








1951 


1950 


1944 


bo 

oo 

co 
OOH OD our 


bo 
bo 
nS 
CObd Ore Ore 





13,921 


5,324 
5,221 
4,107 
1,114 
3,639 

103 
177-1 


fon) 
= 
to oor 


b 
b 
OiR-IS coo 


bo 
=) 
or 
cow coon-r100~I 





————— 


or 
Nis 


(°) 0-88 


(5) 3,153 
972 
(8) 2,163 





bet pe 


, 036 
318 


tt 


+e te 


(6) 0-68 


(5) 281 
(5) 1,089 





Nore—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
* Population figures given are as at June 1, for 1952, 1951; Sept. 1, for 1950; and June 1, for 1944, 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at August 16, 1952, August 18, 1951 and August 19, 1950. 
are oe on 1951 census. Detailed figures will be found in tables ye 7 of the December issue of the Labour Gazette. 
(2) Real earnings computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly earnings index base: 


average 1949 = 100. ; 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. : 
(7) Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporaty mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 


Estimates 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES 


AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











Adult 
Males 


55,416 
74,447 
12,695 
3,564 
3,767 
26,701 


30,700 
95,818 


11, 433 
11,725 
9,434 


6, 453 
4,666 
8,751 
9,097 
8,819 
6,398 
6, 124 
4,313 
3,190 
3,273 


Adult 
Females 


34, 803 
37,345 
12,145 
5, 834 
6, 674 
31,075 


24,172 
53, 239 


6,161 
5, 983 
5,787 


3, 958 
3,306 
5,307 
5,554 
5, 639 
5,028 
5,522 
3,935 
3,373 
4,462 


Children 
Under 18 


20,315 
30,517 
EZ, 
5,054 
4,010 
18,064 


19,040 
45, 334 


4,994 
4,534 
4,455 


2,720 
2,997 
4,585 
4,846 
5,390 
4,543 
5,041 
3,037 
2,704 
3, 205 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Date 

AnnualAverdgers| 920=24eans yn ane eee CR erernetnt sine ts 
Annual Arverd pe: 1925=29) ee vers ata neice Teer eerie 
Annual Average, 1930-343 inc. ate idl eee eee oe ee ae 
AnnualeAsverage; 1935-39220... cs. os aces samo em ee cin ssa: 
AnnualsAveragey 1940244 ts pat mers Seer ime mee ais oe tee 
AnnualyAverage: 194549 Siaeee a ernct ert  r ereae eneetereyr orere ce te 
Total TOS Oa rect eae een tree ee ee ed 
Total. 105 lee mtnee ots ee et ee eee tone mer 

1951— 
OCEOB OT sire ee ea on Renae ane ILC 
INOVEMID OL 3 spotececke tele tlee eRe eet ec ae ens ste emiate ae 
Decemibert. utaens ec he eee Ra re 

1952— 
DANUATY cave sh oe eee ee LOTT aE PRET CER oe ss re 
P@Drugry ast ee os eee ee ee ee Rp ees ra 
DWV EER ola eee eee en ede Oe A RS tr: cok eal tae ome ene bc 
A Drill - UO han 2 ernie tars eich ain Seek Davai 8 reps, oie entitle nt, 0 oe 
AVE: eRe Ath In Rie Rr as SOR Bae ls eM e at Us lt et el ah 
VUNG Share ited hace ee eC CEE ener 
A TU goals Os yachts indies GR ys ie real Saat GRR ata Saat on ah a ane ere 
PACT CRU CL ee any igen At OMe tite NA Per Git a Cae Ro Sia Someta 
Septem berts..2.5 ea ae eee Pe ee Rees 
OCtO Der asin eee ee ee eee ae ern et a ehiotone 

Month Atlantic Quebec 

1946= Total :34 ne ee eee 8,656 9,712 
194 7==Total:.. 2 one eee 3,765 8,272 
1948: Total J): Mee eo cs, Bee 4,558 24, 687 
19490——MNotal! <...h. cee eo cae ee Pi elel 18,005 
1950—Lotaley eerie cee onan be 2,198 13,575 
1951—=Lotall.. 23h. Sees Cee ae ee 3, 928 46,033 

1951— 
October &,scescce ee aes eee: 348 6,553 
November tce eee tk eee 447 5, 885 
Decemberky..0f cee ee 381 6,071 

952— 
VAITUATy Haan aioe Bee ia eee: 353 3, 660 
MGDEUAE YE cain k cae ae 259 2,120 
Mar Clit, eer aiscetacta rt kaa os ae a 406 4,209 
EA DTLL Ree) oe oe ne een 526 4,140 
May hese einen) ek ee ee 521 4,044 
Jute LR aries Husk hohe eee 564 2,990 
July JONES oie A Ra saree ee 527 3,029 
NUCUSt Eo ee Glee eee 280 2,683 
Septem bern... ee rein ea eer: 263 1,999 
Octobertveh oA Oe ee eee 272 2,614 
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Ontario 


Prairies 


Total 


110,534 
142,309 
35,957 
14, 452 
14,451 
75, 840 


73,912 
194,391 


22,588 
22,242 
19, 676 


13,131 
10, 969 
18, 643 
19,497 
19, 848 
15,969 
16, 687 
11, 285 
9, 267 
10,940 


11,438 
11, 662 
9, 697 


6,701 
6,110 
10,338 
10,584 
10,537 
8, 202 
8,746 
5, 298 
4,415 
5, 459 


15,097 

7,909 
22,552 
17,904 
12,975 
25,165 


2,650 
2,355 
2,266 


1,334 
1,523 
2,257 
2,540 
3,019 
2,670 
2,689 
2,001 
1,609 
1,432 


1,599 
1,893 
1,261 


1,083 

957 
1,433 
1,707 
1,727 
1,543 
1,696 
1,023 


981 
1,163 


194,391 


22,588 
22,242 
19,676 


13,131 
10, 969 
18, 643 
19,497 
19, 848 
15, 969 
16, 687 
11,285 
9,267 
10,940 





TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month 


1951— 


1952— 


WANUATVe ee ee tee 


February...... 


October o..- 


1938—Average... 
1939—Average... 
1940—Average... 
1941—Average... 
1942—Average... 
1943—Average... 
1944—Average... 
1945—Average... 
1946—Average... 
1947—Average... 
1948—Average... 
1949—September. 
1950—September. 


August.... 


Octoberseee ae. 


August.... 


Farming 


Class 





Unskilled 





Clerical 





Total 
Workers 


-| Skilled 
and Semi- 

Skilled Workers 
3,977 4,728 

3, 878 5,209 
3,922 3,369 
2,572 2,135 
1,540 1502 
2,928 3,120 
2,904 3,313 


1,476 1,871 
761 1,090 
748 O21 
870 1,244 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


($ Millions) 


Construc- 
tion 


13, 659 
13,736 
11,628 


7,934 
5,777 
10,552 
11,129 
10, 668 
8,043 
8,133 
5, 831 
4,340 
4,974 


Total 


Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, Manu- 
Fishing, facturing 
Trapping, 
Mining 
Rear Acyiees 21 59 
Tee aa es os 23 62 
hs arenes 26 78 
Seite 29 106 
shh Oba 30 142 
36S eee 32 168 
eS. Boece B33 171 
Ee ae: 35 156 
Way ee, 3 Scoe 4] 147 
ton ee 42 Wes 
aii eee hee 49 203 
Spare iceile Shexs 49 217 
Ae eae 59 241 
At ee 59 252 
ME cis ass 59 254 
4a RANA 55 260 
55 266 
renee aieut pus & 61 269 
67 276 
Se net 66 276 
Pee katy 68 279 
Rs sean op: 70 284 
74 283 
been ea 76 283 
PB eemck bach 73 268 
Vhaeee a 281 
ABO che 74 287 
etre nceys 70 292 
eae Aare 60 294 
fn eae 65 295 
hie er ies 65 294 
A ena 65 297 
MON A lo ceves 72 307 
Aeris e Sete 73 314 











Female 
ek Trading Do- Others 
mestics 
444 274 805 545 
424 Salil 748 515 
310 217 1,004 613 
501 245 foo 112 
385 192 383 96 
527 309 606 165 
612 352 634 228 
660 409 OT 192 
630 347 566 126 
656 324 751 161 
669 247 798 ii 
686 260 470 83 
746 2N2 764 116 
oe 7 
ransport- inance, 
ation, Services, Sats 
Communi- } (including Tat ary 
cation, Govern- I sages 
Storage ment) nee 
Trade 
56 58 5 
58 59 5 
63 60 6 
73 66 8 
80 71 10 
86 78 14 
95 83 13 
100 90 13 
114 103 14 
134 114 17 
154 131 19 
173 149 22 
186 159 25 
187 160 25 
188 162 24 
191 168 25 
196 166 27 
202 174 Qi 
208 179 27 
209 178 30 
211 176 28 
214 178 28 
216 180 R 
219 179 2 
225 188 28 
212 181 29 
Diy 186 28 
214 187 28 
218 187 29 
222 193 29 
221 198 29 
229 197 30 
230 196 30 
232 196 30 


perpen sree 177 06 hol oy er el ee ee 
* Includes Newfoundland. 


tT revised. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 


ouRCE: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,503,233. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





























q 
5 
rs 3 a 3 
Year and Month 3 Z iS iMac 2 a 8 sg | «2 
S | 8st | ss gi 8 Bal oss 3 B | lag 
Spee ol gere: || Baar We torgike Phen ep ders mun heat 
acs) 70 DS oe = =I S& 3 = =O 
Gy | foujenyey || aieny \esfos) || (ay oe) = DM < | M0 
LOA —— A Viera ee een tiie pele seis ah meta sieves Gleueeeete 158-3 146-5] 137-2] 172-7] 150-9] 163-9) 156-0) 1385-8) 158-9] 174-1 
LOAS=—AVCLAGG. oa Raicitetan coins Po fae ls lai ee 165-0 161-0] 148-4] 174-2] 156-2) 171-2) 162-0} 139-0) 168-9] 181-6 
LOAQE A Vin AEG. Mam cto ys chs Se caeh aane fe oneke, Phere tenes 165-5 157-0] 149-0} 165-6] 154-3] 173-1) 166-7] 189-7) 180-3] 179-3 
LO50 =A Viera en yp rrcsteeuc-1at acpi aoe nebo 168-0 173-1] 142-5] 169-9) 155-0) 177-7) 168-0) 140-8) 188-5) 180-7 
TOD =A Vieraic er Hamer. tek cians desta ae ols eee 180-2 176-8] 149-4] 180-5) 168-5) 191-0) 173-2] 148-1] 202-6} 190-3 
Jan. hoe kes eat Ate a PPR NA OMAR rare oc 0 175-3 184-2] 149-1] 187-5) 162-3) 186-9} 171-2) 144-4) 193-7) 180-4 
Apr. Bs RS a a Pa iach cee aes W733 152-0) 140-3} 177-1] 160-3] 187-3} 165-2) 1385-3) 187-0] 181-0 
May APL OS soy eee: arise aaa: aieias ae 175-6 161-8} 140-3] 171-7] 163-3] 188-5] 167-5) 137-9) 192-9) 187-2 
June hes UTS Rane teh ry mn RE se EM Ot or oc 180-3 178-1) 149-4} 171-6] 167-9] 191-9} 172-6} 149-8] 202-5) 192-3 
July =O D lee a ao ene ernie ee ey aeeree 183-6 186-9] 149-6} 174-9] 171-0] 194-7] 177-6] 154-6] 208-9) 197-4 
Aug. PATO Silk Me Sects were imac clic ioache ere ee 184-3 188-7| 155-3] 179-9] 171-6) 193-5} 179-7] 157-5) 218-0) 198-1 
Sept. Iii Sa De eee PD oe ae tO a Ree Ee 185-4 192-4] 157-8] 182-3] 173-2} 194-1] 180-4) 157-8} 219-0) 198-9 
Oct. DP OBL aie coeeetits: foie ae one 186°5 188-6} 158-6] 183-6] 175-3) 195-4] 178-6] 156-9} 214-6) 201-0 
Nov. (err OD ie ty nants ects oho ne Tee hee 186-4 182-6} 158-4] 186-2} 178-0} 193-9} 178-4] 157-7} 211-3) 197-9 
Dec. Le LOD os Rees Rock Laer ae ch merece 186-6 181-0} 156-2} 192-3) 178-6] 194-7] 177-5] 156-5) 210-9} 195-1 
Jan. me OD sctinne See orice cece: seep auctor eae 181-0 175-2) 149-2} 190-7) 171-7} 190-3} 173-0] 152-1) 206-0} 186-4 
Feb. I OP LO ee en ee En Nate cna As nie emi 177-8 183-4] 150-9) 186-3] 169-0] 187-6] 169-1] 142-4] 201-7) 179-9 
Mar. Lee tO Rh Siar Ais See rao 178-0 160-6] 146-7) 185-3] 169-6] 187-5] 167-8] 141-7} 201-8] 183-9 
Apr. th del IOS) a ire reer een ania aR 4! 2, 177-9 213-4] 148-9} 192-4) 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0) 201-6] 188-6 
May Uli 5 2 ete er, scree te ce Con ge eco t e Pee AeA 177-4 175-6} 146-2) 167-4] 164-2) 188-3} 170-9} 147-3] 207-0) 192-7 
June eS OS 2ieee ns Aches Bead eee eevee ha ee eet eed 182-5 191-7) 151-5} 174-6] 170-9] 191-6) 176-6] 158-5) 214-1] 195-1 
July Tere OD Areca ccun inten Lamers Kier eerie 185-5 199-4} 160-6} 178-6) 177-3] 196-5} 179-2} 162-3) 222-4) 171-2 
Aug. DRL OG DIR Bot A ce ok Une ee ee ren 188-8 207-9) 160-4] 172-3], 183-5] 195-9) 182-7] 166-1] 231-5} 183-9 
Sept. Dee TOD). c5s, « d.c'cre a See eet Te ae a eres 190-6 209-2) 163-8] 183-5] 179-3] 198-3] 182-7] 164-2] 235-3] 201-9 
Oct. mal S52 hens ne cies oe incre ren eee 192-0 205-4] 163-2) 185-4} 181-2] 200-3) 182-7} 162-1] 230-8] 204-7 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at October 1, 1952.| 100-0 0-2 3-7 2-6] 29-3] 42-5 5-2 2:3 4-9) 9-3 


Note:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


1939—A verage 
1948—A verage 


1950—A verage 
1951—A verage 


~ 


~ 


vw yew we eye © © 


~~ ve ey ey © 


(1939 =100). 


(The latest figures are subject to ae 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B 

















Industrial Composite! 
Index Numbers 
Year and Month —--- ¥; ‘ Average |—---— 
| ggregate| Average |Wagesand| 7 as 
| eG Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries poe ee 
Payrolls | Salaries a 
$ 
ee A ee ene 100-0 100-0 100-0 3.44 100-0 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 
A re arte. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 
1949—Average................. 165-5 303 +7 183-3 42.96 175-9 
RN NN Ie Db 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177°5 
RU ete in aa 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 
LO Ue tty eee ee 175-3 338-2 193-1 45 .27 182-4 
LOD Leesa ce oe ae 173-3 357-8 206-6 48 43 188-8 
OS Tira) oh wa (are ee 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 
LOS Tact Sees 180°3 379-0 210-5 49 34 192-0 
TOS Pires oe eee 183-6 392-5 214-0 BAD) 7 193-9 
TOD Iepy see o ee 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 
TOD ee Sirs teacewre 185-4 400-2 216-1 50. 66 194-1 
LODE ats, se ae ete 186°5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 
1105 Ieee Arie ee 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 
OS REA. see tere 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 
GS DR ira ticSecieaceren 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 
LOS Dah wee eee 177:8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 
1952 epee eh eee 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 
O52 ethan see Oe 177-9 411-5 PEM OH 54.32 188-3 
TQS 2h nen eet eee 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 
L952 En eee 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 
Il PANG ea pepe 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 
Ob 2S tent et eee 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 
HOD 2a Are xcs ae 190-6 4492.7 232-7 54.55 198-5 
105 2a ON Oey tte 192-0 449.9 234-8 55.03 200-2 


ee ee ee meh fee fame feed fee femeh fr feeh feed feed 
- 


ion) 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 
—__—_—_———| Average 
Aggregate] Average |Wages and 
Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 











Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 
100-0 100-0 22.79 
272-7 159-5 36.34 
314-1 178-5 40.67 
339-2 192-9 43.97 
360-2 202-8 46.21 
427-6 224-9 cleo 
373-1 204-5 46.60 
414-6 219-5 50.03 
423-7 223-1 50.84 
429-0 223-3 50.90 
440-0 226-9 51.70 
440-1 226-8 51.68 
446-1 229-8 52.37 
454-4 233-9 53.31 
451-4 236-5 53.89 
451-8 238-9 54.44 
417-8 227-4 51.82 
449-9 242-9 55.36 
458-0 244-5 55.73 
467-2 248-1 56.55 
468-4 248-1 56.55 
470°1 246-2 56.10 
470-1 245-5 55.95 
474-6 244-4 55.71 
490-9 247-3 56.36 
501-4 250-3 57.05 








1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








(Index Numbers 1939 =100) Average Weekly 


Area and Industry — EMPLOYMENT Ses PAYROLLS Wages and Salaries 
Oct. 1 | Sept. 1] Oct. 1 | Oct. 1] Sept. 1] Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Sept. 1} Oct. 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 


$ 
(a) PROVINCES : 
Prince Edward sland: ae. ir. eas 205-4 209-2 188-6 427-6 431-3 362-9 41.43 41.04 38.29 
Nova Scotia. ACO Oar ee ene 163-2 163-8 158-6 351-9 352°2 323-1 46.21 46.07 43 .67 
INO WHETUNS WICK: 21, 1c c teilele vice davtieec 185-4 183-5 183-6 421-3 409-8 407-3 46.25 45.44 44.97 
Quebec BS COI TOAD 8 ROTO Pile ete 181-2 179-3 175-3 445-2 436-5 406-5 52.29 51.83 49.33 
Ontario BOC e USC Oete Oso See oo. Geo na Ae 200-3 198-3 195-4 468-3 459-2 428-5 57.31 56.74 Sosle 
IVESNTGO DA Seen ee cic ousicte ott eb ats lemon 182-7 182-7 178-6 872-2 873-2 348-5 52.39 52.54 50.17 
Saskatche wales... <.ccw slehiters sic stents 162-1 164-2 156-9 348-5 351-9 312-8 52.06 51.91 48.32 
Alberta Pare eas te Pause ros yoreeer tet: s 0, soba al nae 230-8 235-3 214-0 508-7 516-4 446-2 56.07 55.81 62.77 
Brosh olumbiaess.. cates +. seen 204-7 201-9 201-0 481-4 469-8 426-1 61.13 60.50 5d. Le 
CANAD AS ey leitas Seite wie wae Sao 192-0 | 190-6 | 186-5 | 449-9 | 442.7 | 410-0 | 55.03 | 54.55 51.59 
(b) MetrRopouitaN AREAS 

SI AGILENT ABS cunts eee eae a ae eee eae 114-4 114-8 109-7 300-8 299-5 265-2 58.78 58.33 54.04 
Halifax... 221-1 219-8 212-3 420-8 415-8 376-5 44.56 44.31 41.54 
Sain bol nen weiss. rehas ads 173-7 179-5 173°3 354-2 358-5 338-9 43.69 42.79 41.95 

uebec. . 167-9 157-6 158-6 412-9 375-6 361-2 45.81 44.42 42.41 
Sherbrooke.. LS ACRE. RAE Bae 173-3 173-2 171-6 409-1 400-9 385-1 45.82 44.93 43.55 
AGH ROOWRIVELS: Ee excrete tela, sc) do < tens 178-0 176-7 187-7 451-6 455-4 477-7 50.75 51.57 50.93 
dee rere. TE Se ens oem eae ean 176-1 173-3 208-5 461-9 449-1 531-7 50.22 48,84 48.74 
Montreal. . RPE cs eal LOU) 184-0 178-0 433-9 424-4 386-5 53.34 62.13 49.60 
Ottawa—Hull. . DA eo <6) 192-7 192-4 407-4 408-9 390-7 49 25 49.15 47.09 
Peter bOroug i saad tics cstaaikcks 8 196-0 196-6 207-5 543-0 537-3 544-4 58.46 57.66 55.27 

shawa.. RP ie cident e el) ee dt 274-1 255-9 813-5 779-5 678-3 68.04 67.24 62.72 
Niagara Falls. EEE eC ai Nerke warns fates 330-8 318-2 293-6 866-4 842-5 698-4 63.16 63.85 57.30 
Stu@atharinesssseeeee cle ae ase. 251-1 250-7 245-9 666-6 648-8 627-4 65.14 63.49 62.55 
PROLONLO NRCC cm ces cheoesancn| © 204*D 202-0 197-3 468-1 456-1 425-7 57.83 57.05 54.21 
Ie iewoayl tPoyet SA Ok 8 ip Okey eee ere oe ea 207-0 203-0 206-9 514-5 497-4 477-0 60.14 59.26 55.89 
Brantford.. RR ea ay ERE Saline LEO 212-7 209-8 570-2 570-6 535-3 55.95 Dowd 53.03 
Galt.. en ree Oe ae | LOSS 158-0 151-9 411-3 403-3 359-4 52.47 LS PipeHe 48.43 
Kitchener... eee ir Pont somal, oe 176-1 180-5 457-1 442-9 416-8 53.96 O3.05 49.06 

UCL Unearth oes. ye ah 183-6 184-0 177-4 424-2 417+7 875-3 69.38 68.18 63.68 
eon dont ees eras. ate nas. coe ee be: Mace 200-5 199-6 194-2 450-9 443-2 414-] 53.23 52.55 50.53 
Sarnia. Se bbe Seen DO Snr eee saab] 328-4 288-9 845-8 807-3 614-8 68.66 68.15 68.53 
Windsor.. eee Reo! aoa 0 232-8 211-8 532-7 537°6 439-9 63.99 64.37 57.91 
Sault Ste. Marie. . eo ae eh CL DLS 248-5 228-3 616-0 589-0 511-9 64.90 62.88 59.65 
Gs A eeagi e Arthur. si Ae ee Ores: 245-6 236-4 234-4 554-0 528-0 527-3 57.47 56.91 57.19 
Winnipeg.. Riel ep Nee Ea | en COME 178-0 173-9 365-7 361-8 335-2 49 83 49.59 46.97 
VCO IN Aaa een Yriae ne wink tcon enh last 176-8 170-7 386-6 386-8 342-6 48.98 49.55 45.46 
Saskatoon. Reet nn 6 ROR cae ee 206-5 206-2 195-8 446-6 443-0 385-6 47.92 47.60 43.70 
IE LIM OM LOA eae see ere nis He sche 297-1 301-1 264-7 690-9 698-6 570-1 54.67 54.55 50.63 
Cal canine ents ie re atioeitet cess Doe D 236-2 223-2 486-0 492-5 426-8 53.43 53.67 49.36 
Wa COUVCEetere ete | Ses oh ccc ok. ta 205-6 205-8 207-3 469-4 463-4 435-2 67.25 56.45 52.59 
VAI CLOLIA ATE PPM ES 5 corer dss ses eae 229-6 221-0 229-8 518-7 497-5 473-4 54,14 53.97 49.44 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry eae logging) Soute Porc 183-1 | 151-1 | 214-6] 591-6 | 491-4] 630-2} 55.92 | 56.31 50.83 
Mining... A sere ake eee 127-2 120-1 293-6 292-0 263-0 67.29 66.22 63.01 
Manufacturing... Dee eka |) SOU 2 198-5 194-2 501-4 490-9 454-4 57.05 56.36 53.31 

Durable Goods'. OPAL, ct. Shah agate 254-1 251-2 240-2 646-4 631-9 567-5 61.80 61.11 57.40 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 165°5 164-5 164-4 397-2 389°7 372-6 52.35 OL S67 49.42 
Conscructionepeeaamoneerae chara 221-1 224-7 206-1 670-9 670:°0 570-8 57.04 56.05 51.95 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

Giniant r eee) L90eD 192-5 186-7 381-2 384-7 359-2 57.24 5@. 1D 55.06 
Public utility operation... Stor lec ONea 204-7 191-8 424-9 429-6 375-8 62.16 61.80 57.79 
AINE Yolen Ard bos Set OR OMe non ae 181-5 177°5 175-5 386-5 378-6 354-4 46.53 46.61 44.17 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 181-1 180-5 173-3 | 307-2} 307-2} 280-9 | 49.386) 49.51 47 11 
Services mn ee eee le eck 1292-7 1 197-8) 187-9 809-6") 401-37) S67-0! | 34.66') 33.92 32.07 
Industria] composite.................. 192-0 | 190-6 | 186-5] 449-9 | 442-7 | 410-0] 55.03 | 54.55 51.59 


co ES ee ee ee ee ee ee eee EE EEE 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. Thenon-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C=4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available. whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 








All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month it. Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
Average Hourly | Weekly Average Hourly | Weekly Average Hourly | Weekly 





Hours Earnings | Wages My Earnings | Wages Hours Earnings | Wages 
No cts $ No cts. $ No cts $ 
1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43.7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73°4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 Sonos 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—A verage...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43-82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
Oct he, Di 41-9 121-9 51.08 42-0 132-1 55.48 41-8 111-2 46.48 
NOV ly LOSI ee 41-8 123-5 51.62 42-1 133-3 56.12 41-5 113-0 46.90 
Dec ae ile 3 41-9 124-5 52.17 42-2 134-6 56.80 41.6 113-5 47,22 
SJanmel el Golan ee 38-1 127-1 48.43 38:3 136-4 52.24 37.9 116-8 44 27 
Feb de 1902ieee. 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar LOS Oe 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
Apr 1 O52 are 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
May 1, 1952..... 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
UNOm well 9D 25, ers 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
July 1052 eae 41-3 128-6 Doma 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Avicoe © lenlQ52e0sue 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48 29 
Sept. 1, 1952..... 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48 .36 
Oct 11052 eee 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-7 59.80 42-0 117-1 49.18 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working timeat the year-end holidays in the case of January 1, 
1952. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND oer Sa phe RL lars ihe BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 


Octa 1a Septal sieOct. 1, 1) nOctasieal cpl aimOctam ls 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 


IWewiroundland’?,:.qeen nc seo ne chee ee eee 44.7 43-4 44.2 123-0 121-2 118-3 
NOVAS COULD. |, da eet crea eee ae Re ee ee 41-3 42-4 41-6 113-6 113-9 104-9 
INewsBrunswickyti ce acartecds sk oe es rete 43-2 43-1 44-6 113-4 111-1 110-2 
Oivebeos sre miee cc Sete acocass lees locke, PRR Oe ee eee 43-8 43-2 43-6 116-1 115-9 109-6 
ONTATION sche, an Serie nee see eo ee oer 41-6 41-0 41-5 137-5 137-0 128-3 
Manito bates... Sarees. Oakcias, sient seen 40-6 41-0 40-8 124-6 123-9 118-6 
Saskatchewaleces wasn ce ocala aCe eee: 41-0 41-0 40-9 131-9 131-5 123-0 
PAID CLEA ee tee Seve ed Oe edoicere Tee Eee 39°5 40-6 40-2 132-0 130-9 122-1 
British: Columibiahs sce. ae cence cae ae ee 38: 38-7 387-6 158-5 157-3 149-0 
Montreal since eos sateen aieit etic. eet ee OCS 42-5 42-0 42-2 121-9 122-0 114-1 
EPOROD CO! eee Peck sa Soins Sher bee seas ne oe ce, nee 41-3 40-5 41-0 137-3 136-3 128-4 
Lam tl tons hostess doen oe Re ee ee Cees 40-4 40-0 39-5 151-7 149-7 142-6 
Windsor; AOR le oc aera en eee ae 39-1 40-1 38-2 160-8 160-5 144-2 
Wann PGah See napere acest ale nots Scie OR rae ee 40-4 40-4 40-3 122-8 122-4 117-2 
VGTICOUV CL: Seid oka oae Nases cet cee a tne 38-3 38-1 37°3 156-3 156-2 148-2 
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TABLE C-6. 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 











Average Hourly 





Average Weekly 





Earnings Wages 
Industry a 
Oct. 1|Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1 Reps 1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1|Sept.1/Oct. 1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 

- NO TOM EnOS cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
DNR irra vorare: = Sheek s.r «sees <aatgeeM Wome ire gods 43-3) 42-7) 48-9] 149-7] 148-7] 188-2] 64.82] 63.49] 60.67 
HIGH scout aN TAY ee Oe A = te Pees eed O08 Sete BON ene ee A4-6| 44-2) 44-2) 151-0] 150-0] 141-2} 67.35] 66.30] 62.41 
(Ol CI ea. ee ae eae ci. ce ee Reeeye cree Meee occas, Pye 45-7| 45-4) 46-3] 180-5] 130-8] 125-7] 59.64) 59.38] 58.20 
Othenmetal. scnertee. .<-can Geet: ce eee icra c crs 43-8} 43-4) 42-7] 164-2] 162-7) 153-4] 71.92] 70.61] 65.50 
Gel sMretetseeh cs. See Be co tates CEC eRe cm crku hee 40:5) 39-6] 41-8] 153-8] 152-3] 141-6] 62.29) 60.31] 59.19 
RE RLU Ne tere Se icine Sm ANGIE aly -ale Mer catige, sWHeeTR Meta Fre ef s 39-7) 38-6] 41-2) 151-8] 150-0) 138-5] 60.26] 57.90) 57.06 
Oilandmatinaligasan tis Wass Nee e te late ae 43-5] 43-1] 44-0] 161-0] 159-8] 152-8] 70.04] 68.87] 67.23 
InN ona daVe| Wg BR a Ore Re OE REE © oo cao naar cee 43-7) 42-9) 47-6] 136-7] 136-8] 120-2] 59.74) 58.69] 57.22 
IN FN TEXO URIs ASS Re a aeos ORS eee ado bon 6 Gr ben Ome ee 42-1) 41-6) 41-9] 129-9) 129-5) 121-9] 54.69] 53.87} 51.08 
Hood an dubevcraves einer os,a5 eis trie ate hess ees 42-2) 41-9} 43-0] 108-1] 107-6] 99-7} 45.62] 45.08) 42.87 
MGA tHOROCUCTSA: tome a ose eis oats ocean 40-3) 40-7) 40¢1) 141-7] 137-5) 1383-6) 57.11] 55.96) 53.57 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 43-1} 39-2} 44-1) 89-2) 86-6] 84-5] 38.45] 33.95] 37.26 
Graineatllproducus#enn see eine: cc sotto reneen ees eee 44-3) 44-6] 45-9) 121-4) 122-3] 115-5) 53.78) 54.55) 53.01 
Bread and other bakery products..................-. 44-5) 45-8) 44-4] 99-3) 99-3] 94-0} 44.19} 44.98] 41.74 
Distilledranagmn sl plicUonrs seme cette tae erie aee 41-4) 42-4] 41-5) 139-8] 140-7] 122-4] 57.88] 59.66] 50.80 
BO DACCOMMMGsODACCOMLOCUCtS amet sere Mites 40-4} 40-3) 34-6} 128-9] 128-9] 122-4] 52.08) 51.95) 42.35 
IRUb ber productsrte setter. onct svt cing <b memes cineecke = 42-5! 41-6} 40-7) 131-9] 130-9] 129-7| 56.06} 54.45] 52.79 
eather progductsrey ame. css caaeten tem ac een etaes 41-2} 41-0] 38-4] 93-4] 92-4] 87-5) 38.48! 37.88! 33.60 
Bootsanasshoes: (except rubber) uee.eene seeeides as ne 40-7) 40-7} 37-8} 89-9] 89-0} 84-0] 36.59) 36.22} 31.75 
Textile products (except clothime)\ 0.0.6... .2.es05.-2e oes 42-7) 41-2} 40-5] 104-9] 104-4! 100-0} 44.79] 43.01] 40.50 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................-- 40-7] 38-2] 37-8] 106-7| 105-7] 101-4] 43.43] 40.38) 38.33 
Woollentzoods vere no coe mptanciacid sia: Mame aaenaeteniee 44-0) 43-4) 42-9) 99-9) 98-8) 94-4] 43.96] 42.88) 40.50 
avon ylonbancesiiikahexti less eeey sre eieiiiie saere 45-1) 43-7) 48-2] 106-8} 107-9} 103-1] 48.17} 47.15} 44.54 
GTouninoa(textilemudiun) yee ree cece cect sere 39-8] 38-7) 37-8] 92-5) 92-1] 88-6} 36.82] 35.64] 33.49 
Mien Siclo. iain onppee meet te aera at etait iaeor trcie et ec 40-0) 38-6] 36-0] 90-3] 89-5) 85-5) 36.12] 34.55] 30.78 
Women: saClo Glin oars syyas arclsrtecudoteuticks ae ciees eles cueels 37-3} 36-7| 36-5) 97-7) 97-5) 91-9] 36.44) 35.78) 33.54 
ESTIGE OO CLS eee eters carer sere seiccs oe gist ieee eis sein Sia Tone eects yale 41-3) 39-8) 40-6] 98-6} 93-2) 89-1) 38.66) 37.09] 36.17 
WV OO CED EO CL CUS aepeNNn Souci apatite iaitele Rene ien ots Love apeganetara ees 43-1} 43-0] 42-3) 118-2} 117-6} 110-6) 50.94] 50.57] 46.78 
Shiny Gino) jie irks sae do kooocdmepoSocuaeacetonbes 42-3| 42-6] 41-7] 126-4] 125-7) 118-4) 53.47] 53.55] 49.37 
J ENPRE TITS), oon cree Old EG OR SS De ern Roce EER 44-4) 43-6] 43-0] 106-0} 105-2} 99-7] 47.06] 45.87| 42.87 
OTHSrEEWwOOCEDEOGUCES acmam minteee Sma irises ore 44-4] 43-9) 44-2) 102-0] 100-9} 93-2] 45.29] 44.30} 41.19 
IPADCIDEOMUC USE iets evcahe cra ste: ln arvana stones ateiereieie anit ls 45-0| 44-7| 47-2] 142-3] 141-8] 136-9] 64.04] 63.38] 64.62 
ulprandspapersmMills sare. dee caeeccees wae cee. wines 45-7) 45-6) 48-7] 150-5] 149-9] 146-3) 68.78] 68.35] 71.25 
CO TierspApeaplOGUCLS Phys testi ste doa creed ihe (Ils 42-9} 42-1] 42-9) 115-7} 114-7] 105-3} 49.64] 48.29] 45.17 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39-8} 39-6] 40-6] 151-1] 150-4} 135-2] 60.14) 59.56) 54.89 
SIroneandasveclsproductsmneaes meee eet. ale clac 42-1] 41-8] 42-2) 147-3] 146-3} 1387-0] 62.01} 61.15) 57.81 
NoRICU Una TIeMMeN bs wens see eer cia cider eters te oi 38-1] 39-4] 38-7] 158-5) 160-6] 153-9] 60.39] 63.28) 59.56 
Fabricated and structural steel...........--.-.-«..<- 43-3) 42-0] 48-7] 156-4] 156-7] 140-6] 67.72] 65.81) 61.44 
LEW ACE ANGLOOISi ts tie oles < crernie mae eta vom: eens 42-8] 41-7] 43-0] 183-1] 131-0] 122-4] 56.97) 54.63) 52.63 
Heating and cooking appliances......:...+....-<:--0 43-6) 42-3) 40-9] 128-8] 127-8} 120-4] 56.16} 54.06) 49.24 
IWRC, GEIS BIR ian i, wa aH oe Gon ae HE OO On Oh a Oren Cerne 42-9} 42-3) 43-5] 145-3] 148-0] 184-7] 62.33] 60.49] 58.59 
DY COINGEY WIESE eacsisia cyeie'e aicirie)s aieicie ee aie'elo eictslolaia 2% 2 9'« 42-8) 42-0) 44-1] 186-8] 1386-1) 129-3] 58.55) 57.16) 57.02 
BEIM AGyeitomran GEStCCl 7 tete-com eaves idee iereleisie.> 41-3] 41-8] 40-8] 161-5] 158-6] 150-2] 66.70} 66.29) 61.28 
SM CetINets Me pPROGUCISe jeer anys sires cyte ects icieters 42-7| 42-0] 41-9] 141-9] 140-5) 130-5| 60.59} 59.01) 54.68 
SATAN SpORue tL OM CC Usp IN Nt se neail < clei ie) lee aieleleisiaieel ere 41-5] 41-4] 41-4] 148-9] 149-6] 140-5) 61.79) 61.93] 58.17 
FAICLAL teat Cle DAL tO mmcie ai athe Curie! Jot keensteretre so 45-5) 44-7) 46-6] 149-7) 148-7] 136-8} 68.11] 66.47] 63.75 
MIGUOLEOHT CICS eran, Of a acttses ore nie a ae credence eeloieTomhasis ots 40-0} 41-6] 39-3] 166-1] 166-8) 151-3) 66.44) 69.39] 59.46 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories..............-+: 41-1] 39-3] 41-8] 154-4) 152-0) 143-2) 68.46) 59.74) 59.86 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...............- 39-4] 40-0} 39-8] 141-2] 142-1} 141-3) 55.63! 56.84) 56.24 
‘Slougay oyna hvayes fenvvelaye\ se NUOWA, ode Aonogon oe cauedeoon eno de 42-7| 41-5] 42-4] 1388-5] 142-0) 129-1) 59.14] 58.93] 54.74 
= NOn-rerrousemetaleproductsaene nese elec (hesietast lhe 41-9) 41-3] 42-3) 149-8] 149-4] 135-7) 62.77] 61.70) 57.40 
/Nitiivauiirten (iter lW(GU, 5 omonia vo sooo lad abearboabbacne one 43-6| 43-0] 41-9] 1389-5) 1388-5) 123-6] 60.82) 59.56) 51.79 
BS VASS ANG ICOp PEE PLO CUCU a acerrasteleieistelsue take etal ete rete er 43-2) 42-3] 48-1] 137-4] 1386-0] 126-5] 59.36] 57.53) 54.52 
Simelinme givel ites, go sqqascedatoouoosKameospedos 41-1] 40-8] 42-2] 164-1) 163-6] 150-5) 67.45) 66.75] 63.51 
*EHlectrical apparatus and supplies..................+-+- 42-1] 40-8] 41-2] 141-6] 140-4] 132-7) 59.61) 57.28) 54.67 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment............ 41-4) 41-1] 41-0] 167-3] 164-2] 152-6) 69.26} 67.49) 62.57 
= Non-metallic mineral products: . en. 0- 4+ <2 ce sane ol 44-1] 44-1] 44-8] 129-6] 128-6] 121-5) 57.15) 56.71) 54.43 
(Chlemp famove PGES 4 SOR en iuoon aio. a ao oo eu.co Ans clara 44-3] 44-5] 45-5) 122-6) 121-7) 113-2) 54.31] 54.16) 51.51 
Glassiancdec ASS PROCUGlSise stem ccc csletele <<) eicbeleretey = 45-1] 44-6] 44-8] 126-2) 124-7] 116-2) 56.92] 55.62) 52.06 
Productsiompetroleumand Coal... sss eterna 41-5) 41-7] 41-9] 175-1] 173-9] 163-4) 72.67] 7..52] 68.46 
@lremmcalenna ducts serie ne cae everson cra teke ote) ae 42-0} 41-5) 42-7] 184-0} 132-0] 123-6] 56.28] 5 .78] 52.78 
Medicinal and Bh gen aeunCe| preparations.......... 41-5) 41-1] 41-3! 108-6] 107-6] 99-4] 45.07] 44.22) 41.05 
ANGIGE:, GHUGHERS GUC EBWIISE saa gacondcas asoda0oKen aes cou 41-6] 41-3] 43-7] 153-9] 150-0} 139-6} 64.02) 61.95) 61.01 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............--. 41-5} 40-7) 41-6] 104-2] 103-7) 99-1) 43.24) 42.21) 41.23 
ID \ibeay ol exeoVaYeleine, a5 dco sono acod pode cn sO Ounsauoodnoodes 42-2) 41-8) 42-0] 141-7) 141-2) 132-1] 59.80) 59.02] 55.48 
Inforavo lures oe) GxeTeYOl},. san obsoeocsonooNaooodoos Ob nooue 42-0} 41-4] 41-8] 117-1] 116-8] 111-2) 49.18) 48.36) 46.48 
(CSTR TTOO, a Rb & Eels DORON Gn ODA ose m OBE Run OODE 43-2) 42-9) 42-4) 133-1] 1380-2) 122-4) 57.50) 55.86) 51.90 
Buildin estas brilCuuless. see ses ee leet eis ste elels)eiate are ote 42-5] 42-0) 41-6] 146-2] 143-6] 133-8] 62.14) 60.31] 55.66 
Highways, bridges and streets...........5+:-+:++-- 43-3] 43-4] 43-6] 104-4] 102-6] 97-0) 45.21) 44.53] 42.29 
Electric and motor transportation............-.+--e0s: 45-5| 46-0] 45-9] 131-6] 131-3] 119-7] 59.88] 60.40) 54.94 
SETAIG®...cowls ced 2am poo omOnE Oot mene Baca OOS 42-8 res ae aS ie a aot ee See 

lonelaran Genes terure miso eraerte ates fel te toto olsictele tet ate eater 43-8 : : . . . : 4 : 
een dry. cleaning plants etre cissisrerrr eee 41-4] 41-2) 41-0] 73-3) 71-8] 68-6] 30.35) 29.58) 28.13 


ee eee 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Average in Average |—-——-———_—______—_ 
ours verage 

Date Worked | Hourly Als Average |Consumer ee 

per Earnings (W E.) Weekly Price Weekly 

Week Earnings | Index Earnings 

cts. $ 

Monthly, Atveracenl 945 ees osc ate. oer 2 tae eae: 44-3 69-4 30.71 73°6 75-0 98-1 

Monthly-Average 04 Gurn ss) ees ae eee eee 42-7 70-0 29 .87 71-6 77-5 92-4 

Monthiv2Averagenl947ans no oseccte tes nec er ete 42-5 80-3 34.138 81-8 84-8 96-5 

Month yaAwersgerLO4Ssas sere ee neers ree ae 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 

Monthly Average: 9492.9. ee) ees. te ee | eee 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Monthiy, Averages! Ob0tes.an eres ee cee eer 42-5 103-6 44.03 105-6 102-9 102-6 

Mont hiv A vierageel oS lrme ee sepa. cte rae enn te aeeeaiees 42-1 116°8 49.15 117-8 113-7 103-6 
Week Preceding: 

October 1 1ODIE.. Cenc t ke See ee ee. eee. 41-9 121-9 51.08 122-5 117-1 104-6 

INovermbers len 1OOINn ae ee oS Cee eee 5 Tee 41-8 123-5 51.62 123-8 117-9 105-0 

Decembernds 19510. wee. nrc he ee ee ee 41-9 124-5 52.17 125-1 118-1 105-9 

January ESTOS DR. Vane. 4 Ween AA een 41-7* 127-1 53.01* 127-1 118-2 107-5 

HEDFUALYIee lee LOSZ 6 tacts saree. ce near, ae. 41-6 127-1 52.87 126-8 117-6 107-8 

March TR O52 SHRP TAO Bee: ene. FReeee 41-7 127-8 53.29 127-8 116-9 109-3 

April 1D TOS DM Re Mie gy cere ee ee ee eee 42-1 129-0 54.31 130-2 116-8 111°5 

May IG a SA a Oe Ce ek a 41-7 129-4 53.96 129-4 115-9 111-6 

June Ts TODDS; Seer eat eee. ay ee oe 41-3 129-7 03.07 128-4 116-0 110-7 

July TATOO QE Pee SREP A Sere On ee ates ee ea ae 41-3 128-6 Doll 127-3 116-1 109-6 

August WP TODOS os ae eee oe 41-1 128-9 52.98 127-0 116-0 109-5 

Septemibervele, O52 enka. Meets. ee eeeeee. 41-6 129-5 53.87 129-2 116-1 1il<3 

October AST LO 21) ak ee iat, ic Oh eee © 42-1 129-9 54.69 131-1 116-0 113-0 





Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price index into the average weekly 
earnings index. (Avergae 1949 = 100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-7 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 1751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vaeancies and 
applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 


on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefits who are subject to a temporary mass 
lay-off are not registered for employment, 
and thus are not included in the statistics 
reported on form UIC 751 nor in the main 
figures in form UIC 757. A temporary mass 
lay-off is defined as a lay-off either for a 
determinate or indeterminate period which 
affects 50 or more workers and where the 
workers affected, so far as is known, will be 
returning to work with the same employer. 
Commencing 15 days after the date of such 
a lay-off, claimants still on the live insur- 
ance register are registered for employment 
on their next visit to the office and hence- 
forth are counted in both statistical report- 
ing forms. Persons losing several days’ 
work each week and consequently claiming 
short-time unemployment insurance benefits 
are not included in either statistical report- 
ing forms unless they specifically ask to be 
registered for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies* 





Live Applications for Employment 


Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date nearest: 
DMecembarmulame L4G mye ei jee 69,390 38,707 108,097 110, 465 29,003 139, 468 
Mecemberne les 047-4: can. aaete nee: 35, 947 29,325 58,272 82,990 33, 584 116,574 
IDecembeterl ml O48 cmv ey terse 16,179 15,993 82) 172 102,638 37,641 140,279 
ecemiberkeetwel O40 severance nae 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56, 439 220, 784 
IDEcemibereel ym l ODO sane tecesiiiee ssc 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186,306 
IDeYesrmilaee A, Web oaScocanndsouu de 29, 933 9,094 39, 027 138,946 69,071 208,017 
Januar LORD secre ech 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
tee lint gl BP nents Deere 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275, 814 87,011 362, 825 
March Lae LOD Dy. i ace wiley avevere stesenn-aaees 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
April TO HOt etme apaganrets 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304, 941 80, 067 385,008 
May flee OS Diemer Sve avczsinl are: Meceee 25,778 16,3502 42,110 241, 885 68,351 310, 236 
June PR 5 Oi ese esc ye Aiets Penes 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61, 295 224, 825 
July TPL ODD re acctstectrecicreurne 22,012 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61, 866 196, 260 
August APO D Jie ce ceails: sus ane ccetesarets 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
September eldO52 8. 5. ccm esters. 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 169 BUPA! 156, 290 
October LPL OD 2st eerie rs irs weeeeks 29,058 20,685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142,839 
INoOveEmbene len LO52 (linc. aersieetel ane 23,846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49,258 148, 641 
IDYeearalerye UW, UMN Sasa apdoooKa 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,708 51, 805 194,513 


ee eee ene 


(*) Current vacancies only. ef 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision, 


67040—10 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
OCTOBER 31, 1952(!) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


























Change From 
Industry Male Female Total September | November 
30, 1952 1, 1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping.........................05. 630 206 836 — 1,327 ~ 289 
Loesing fed Si ie! coe, Mh aaied cptiey Ae bathe tei ees ost 5,594 12 5,606 | + 1,736) — 19,369 
[Bul WOO. Gy. cote eee Rice athe a Ee hee 5,331 5 5,336 | + 1,909 — 16,459 
IM DOLa Ee Mele an Sra ritceee atic RTC Reece ise ee 206 7 213 - 173 — 2,854 
Othomlosoinetsasewes eee eee ace ee re byl Was, Saeed 57 0 - 56 
Wy BTU DUE Oe Oo I eR eee pi 8 on ns RN 594 24 618 o~ 515 - 864 
GOal By Ree, Cee Bi o8. SON rete fe 7 Vn ee ree te fhe 221 2 223 — 33 - 336 
Metallic ores— 
TPOMG ae thie, cee ainda a oc ssehe caniade She Ae eae a Reo Rea aoe 92 6 98 _ 68 _ 26 
Gol dati, ccc Sastre oeeeetale caste ors rctehovor iy fetter Nene ie bias 86 2 88 = 80} — 330 
HO rc) Fes leas Mae WAN Aron iaaiie des oh ieee hn iin eee Ru fee aie at Ou ate aoa 28 _— 168 = 136 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 71 6 ae _ 146 _ 50 
IProspecting and Oil producing av aceeee neem 96 8 104 “= 20); + 14 
Mantitacturime.), - feos torte aaceleots eee eee aa 5,340 4,433 9,773 | — 2,224) + 2,318 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco).............. 640 415 1,055 _ 191 + 224 
Wextiles sapparel setGrn: pcre Ces, Ghee ere 478 2,653 Bt Jha3it — 1,161 + 2,100 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................- 483 87 570 _ 278 _ 476 
Pulp and paper products (incl. printing)................ 263 219 482 — 262 = 135 
Chemicals and allied products................00200005; 159 102 261 — 74) + 31 
Petroleum and coal products...................: Hac aoe 25 13 38 + 5 + 21 
Rubber products cme eee css dese Cee ana eee ee 36 23 59 9 + 21 
Leather'and leatherproducts..........-...-.s6+¢sssss6% 156 272 428 — 92 + 270 
Stones] aya deglase pProguetSine ates cere tec rier 103 44 147 _ 92 4+ 43 
ron and steelianalproductss sce eee tent ec es 582 OF 639 _ 85 oo 445 
Non-ferrous metals and products................-0.000- 171 98 269 _ 196 _ 55 
Machinery, 4a memati horn ee Oe nee 598 54 652 | + 123 | + 9 
Electrical equipment and products...................6- 350 184 534 + 31 + 287 
‘Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1,296 212 1,508 + 57 + 423 
Construction eee ee oe ee ea aires eee borate 3,575 66 3,641 — 3,252 - 765 
Transportation and storage................ 0 cece c eee eee 778 125 903 ~~ 525 _ 476 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 467 205 672 | + 256 | + 238 
PAM Geilo) OO er eo ee: 25688 $, 813 6,496 | — 505 | + 2470 
Wholesale: ¢ 2. cneaccs cece aaa nha ee te 831 485 1,316 - 365 + 368 
Retails tes. i Seen, ol lee OE ope cee eee Dh ay ae 1,852 3,328 5,180 | — 140; + 2,102 
Finance, insurance, real estate...................00c0008- 736 655 1,391 - 207 + 111 
ORVICG fo rece cogs ee es eet uancdiee § se a.< Gee nanpIt swat 3,230 8,167 11,402 | — 1,904) + 2,276 
Public. ag Odo COU Sbuldb bom Go dhe coo br boSun os ponbAaeOe 1,211 421 1,632 + 97 _ 59 
TOGMES CIC ee eee ah tte cae ey eee eee 117 3,566 3, 683 _ 437 | + 804 
POTSOURL : | swetan cick ne hime he ca Veale «8 ae wien at Unio ae tram 1525 3,770 4,895 — 1,219} + 1,295 
Other service: seca irecise ci mek Aes erate eee 782 410 1,192 _ 345 + 236 
AMS Industries): 5.5 a cmt ncn ce eee ee 23,632 17,706 41,338 | — 8,467 | — 14,350 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 30, 1952 (‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Occupational Group 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) 








Live Applications for Employment 


























Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,546 749 2,295 2,843 1,035 3,878 
Glerichleworkersmnnree ods ao tee ee 2,043 3,037 5, 680 5,456 13, 860 19,316 
Sales workers......... ake noan orks “shaiey 1,592 oN 3, 864 2,644 6,328 8,972 
Personal and domestic service workers... 933 6, 652 , 585 11,682 9,422 21,104 
SG AIM CM MEIN SIE coin vis cates fais) ts hontai ante 45 1 46 980 9 989 
Apriculture and GSbings, © 0... uses sceanes 787 51 838 883 174 1,057 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 13, 167 3,043 16, 210 35, 444 9, 237 44,681 
Food and kindred products 
CINCHbO DO ACCON amen cee cine screen 119 107 226 573 491 1,064 
WextilesyelotboingetGu) skins. oa 244 Bel 2 27 56 1,376 5,073 6,449 
Lumber and wood products......... 5,486 3 5,489 3,469 47 3,516 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 47 18 65 623 350 973 
Leather and leather products........ 110 182 292 533 606 1,139 
Stone, clay and glassproducts........ 19 1 20 149 25 174 
Metalworking rd eet tet tera sucks scemvelgelone 1,688 36 1,724 4,673 404 5,077 
FE CURIC AN teacher ey ceria sono vameeeninys 238 66 304 aie 294 866 
Transportation equipment........... Dab lg Hose Me ees 53 389 116 505 
VU iga 110 ON AS co RIIN tga vos: suse cid: cles che PASSE See A 259 429 1 43 
(ONS UEC LION ra ene erty se) vers eincesce rae TE OGQA Rissa aticts.:. 1,962 8,522 1 8,523 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1,086 20 1,056 5,460 32 5,492 
Communication and public utility.... Gow lerrtstne cet. 65 197 3 200 
Fra Onenl Gs SCLVLCGs oe skittles erie sais teri 209 173 382 1,041 805 1,846 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 1,407 112 1,519 Deloe 809 5,941 
OTE INICNGN ACR oe eis teed cae eee 58 4: 5 63 974 141 1,115 
IAD DLENUICES IAT Ce ee enisie oc: 167 48 215 tego 39 eS 
lnslalledkworkensey ces setter stelats oie 3,430 1, 687 5,420 39,451 9,193 48,644 
HoodrandtobAaccOcssese es oe elects 29 322 617 909 1,918 2,827 
Lumber and lumber products........ 251 25 276 1,928 166 2,094 
Metalworkingeens.a qc ee sane etree. 115 44 159 1,981 314 2,295 
(CONSTLUC LONG we tserscn ie qateuieie LEO te lecesiseructararrs 1,015 Og O8S;~ectarersterclnerat. 5, 683 
Other unskilled workers............. 2,057 1,296 3,353 28,950 6,795 35, 745 
TO Gal eerie eiceceirue oe nec 23,846 18, 092 41,938 99,383 49,258 148,641 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


(1942—1952) 


Total 


Male 


Placements 


Female 


Applications 
Year 
Male Female 

TASTE, Cat ER Oe Ray SE Ree aR 2 rs Oe 1,044,610 499,519 
OAC Ree Se rors cs cette a Sialeee ae ae 1,681,411 1,008, 211 
LE US = Oe, GE ner OC CR eee re 1,583,010 902,273 
IGA DRI te tS Ian ec: ate Char uateceh aps pnts 1,855,036 661,948 
NOM G peepee terial eet oscht cc fcis ave eNroncaltye coers 1,464, 533 494,164 
Te pk US. Ne nee Maree eee 1,189, 646 439,577 
LOA SEER se Aire ere Gis ax thee howe onilawen 1,197,295 459,332 
IOV... | Sete a OAR cab Oca ERED Ohio. SRO eines 1,295, 690 494,956 
LOST O) 3 cigs Sete Ae 53 ho oan By ee ere aS 1,500,763 575, 813 
LOD Eee ee ryote cris: «x Slo, oktober diete si eck thats 1,541, 208 623, 467 
OD 2a (Aaa wv lss)vetictess clersiciiavat ssn aectavsls eta eee cic 1,395,514 544,579 


1,544,129 
2,689, 622 
2,485, 283 
2,516, 984 
1,958, 697 
1, 629, 223 
1,656, 627 
1,790, 646 
2,076,576 
2,164, 675 
1,940,093 


597,161 
1, 239, 900 
1,101,854 
1,095, 641 

624,052 

549,376 

497,916 

464,363 

559, 882 

655, 933 

584, 033 


298, 460 
704, 126 
638, 063 
397,940 
235,360 
220,473 
214,424 
219, 816 
230,920 
262,305 
252, 678 


895,621 
1,944,026 
1,739,917 
1,493,581 

859, 412 

769, 849 

712,340 

684,179 

790, 802 

918,238 

836,711 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Number Month of October, 1952 
ee i os She 
: Benefit umber umber 
Province in Last Com- of Days Ee i 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid 
$ 

Newfoundland. tea ns snccte Wiicte siete tree Tn ne Ee, Pa ce 909 594 23,388 74,340 
PrincevEidward?istand.o.s 4s ee ie CE ee eee 322 72, 8,622 22,589 
Nova SGotia a. pais tudo urs Cte eme attra: ee rE ee rer re 5,100 3,890 107,006 324, 273 
INew (Brunswick i see 5, Bete Se ce eee ene eee 3,853 2,366 90,531 276,463 
Queer, Be ie Seas as Mere ee cee ae cE 25,533 16,578 624, 293 1, 763,219 
OME ATION, Gee ERIN ose: Palen re aes Oe lk ce Re ee 25,365 15,907 636, 800 1,904, 843 
i hab 8) 0}: WAR i Pe) WORE eA er I OS tt ano ketone ul 1,897 87,874 248, 656 
Das katChG Wann. vce a cciects ac Gene eacis oe Ener CER eee 924 464 23,804 66, 480 
ALD GT bai. ee aces seas watts co hints ac cerRS eT LOE Rss AED eT rea 1,886 1,338 oleDo 155,956 
British Commibiai sae vasa cece eee cae eee ee Tt ae 11, 803 7,642 278,921 873,921 
Mota Canad a@© CLObeLa 002 trie ere ee ae eee 79,406 50, 848 1,932,994 5,710,740 
ihotal Canada ssepvem ber LGp2... okie reese See ee ne eerie 74,309 43,167 1,933 , 547 5,710,886 
otal a@anadarOctopersid Ob Lame ayes eee nL ere eee (2, AS 46,102 Mero Onli 3,901, 854 








* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—_PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER, BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF OCTOBER, 1952 


Sourcz: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





6 days 73 days 
F 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex TOTAL Soni dies ne ace Gas ene 

Newtoundlandigy sees cnc eens ce 1, 880 576 131 252 399 260 262 
CI een AP) rs oy 8, ef See am 1, 737 545 123 238 372 240 219 

Heim glow. Ape pe meena coe eens ae 143 31 8 14 27 20 43 
Prince Lcd wandelslancleeeer eras enter 481 132 41 75 88 47 98 
Ble. aes ene ccc een eee eae 336 98 33 51 63 31 60 
Hemalecd sect ee arteries ae 145 34 8 24 25 16 38 
INOV ALS COLIS canta: ern taints ie avoiacine ree rcmte 8,583 2,530 1,412 1,436 1,443 662 1,100 
1G BOS SNe. Beate arate ohatae Meare 7,482 2,292 1,314 1,247 1,214 550 865 

ISIN ALG, ie, ; een on ee ne Ve einer 1,101 238 98 189 229 1) 235 
INewap ring wicks ee see eee comer ees 6, 642 1,980 708 1,082 1,213 648 1,011 
Male pee ee rte eee ere 5,386 1, 623 567 898 1,019 540 739 
Hema eo Aes arise seein eta es 1, 256 357 141 184 194 108 2i2 
Quebec: M.oenc tala oaeeee Cae ae one ae 40,352 12,248 4,728 5,768 6, 612 OnOoO) Th chal 
VEST Geese ciate ae mere ace aera 26,758 8,709 3,282 3,913 4,394 2,293 4,167 
Hermnal Gigs ee ee Saves eee 13,594 3,539 1,446 1,855 2,218 1,342 3,194 
Ontario pease. cathe inten Saree ee 42,528 17,158 3,949 5,514 4,973 2, 865 8,069 
IM ler ea hoe dates APR tee aa Mates Sean 30, 665 14,003 2,908 3,757 3,118 1,607 BaZi2 
Hemalew ish Senco. eee ee 11, 863 3,155 1,041 teod 1,855 1, 258 2,797 
Manitoba. seek Ce cecitte ct ciete oie atten siete 5,197 1, 641 511 626 725 436 1, 258 
IMIG la oro ndete moh oe eee ae ee 3,224 1,077 341 350 398 253 805 
emalewy. Qos fics kccen ance ens 1,973 564 170 276 327 183 453 
Saskatchewan. tas ante ctunt. cercienc nieces 1,398 399 129 191 210 109 360 
Mal. cretapicrtte ake tis ee ee 84 283 15 104 101 57 229 
GM AlObe tee Otis ee oie Ree ne 549 116 54 87 109 52 131 

IA DOnta ret arre. eiricise eer Acie cite eee ora 4,068 2,071 250 50D 458 242 692 
IMATE We eens Ae AE, aR hr oe ea 3,094 ero 152 227 273 156 529 
RGM ALO Sep: Mera A cies eee ae 974 314 98 128 185 86 163 
layne GL tenon ooouqhbonapaesooadsuacks 16, 734 5,056 1, 645 2,541 2,915 1,587 2,990 
RIOR ere thy hk Broce Amica 12,341 3,958 1,187 1,879 2,119 1,114 2,084 

F Grin ale mets. areas aesitinn testers 4,393 1,098 458 662 796 473 906 
FVODATH 2. tae Ree cn ena eee e 127, 863 43,791 13,504 17,840 19,036 10,491 23, 201 
VI ATR Sten cS eee ae oe Are ae pee Ae 91, 872 34,345 9,982 12, 664 13,071 6, 841 14,969 

aE He Wey 5 ho oh NP ne Re Na a Sa He 35,991 9,446 3,522 5,176 5,965 3, 650 8, 232 


—_—— 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


OCTOBER, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 









































res.’ Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province i Total | Entitled | _ Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
Dew lOUnAlaD ils. 'c. 80 05.45 aoe on 2 oasae one’ 1,219 980 239 1,083 682 401 406 
Frnce idward Island! (5 ,..g9<2 2. .<tassee 268 197 71 246 173 73 77 
PU AOODER ono pune om etithdlns + Stag meg orn 5,995 Sphel 2,268 6, 288 5,362 926 1/375 
INeOws Brunsiwvacle.e: tae eeniee oe. on meee 3,892 2,303 1,589 3,509 2,783 726 i bt Un 
A tira doe ea oa ck seas sarc oil 26,569 15,870 10, 699 25, 283 19,373 5,910 6,928 
Oat RtgGs a sorte 5% sarerac ais sce tee 32,012 17,552 14,960 30, 203 24,796 5,407 6, 156 
UVES TIT EO Lo Alene ae cece wah ch sieve neon Byp422 2,129 1, 293 So liaa 2,318 859 535 
HskavCMe wan cane: se wavenes cece es ee 900 631 269 799 501 298 202 
POEUN sere Straps tia (ih 5 pis « dhe SeeMe came nee 2,144 1, 603 541 1,996 1,397 599 426 
IBrinisun@oluim bit, cscs atk cde sees Meaney 11,063 6,341 4,695 10, 834 8,024 2,810 2,574 
Total Canada, October, 1952.......... 87, 957* Slee 36, 624 83,4187 65, 409 18,009 19,794 
Total Canada, September, 1952....... 64, 703 36, 720 27,983 63, 062 48,920 14, 142 15,255 
Total Canada, October, 1951......... 82,902 53, 104 29,798 77,358 61,172 16,186 21,090 











* In addition, revised claims received numbered 11,774. 
Of these. 855 were special requests not granted, and 1,308 were appeals by claimants. 
pending at the end of the month. 


+ In addition, 11,957 revised claims were disposed of 


There were 1,601 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—-REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 


AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 




















Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement October, | September,|} October, 
1952 1952 1951 
Olepmmse) isl low ecieervseyckncs http ches teks oom echt ison, oterckee aiersieeicte a ata tptumeete igieo Svar 6, 653 
Claimants Disqualified *— 

INi@is Whaveteatoy koniexalae. «chee Eu ie 6 as Be Dio 0 an eee PRES AB One Aen SE ol SP Grae are. oo] meena t rag Repeats rf 
IDIS cali CatiOn=——LObaAle. wae eee ey mae eit ini arc n fiie ois mvayaeisdcle! liven als 2,714 2,048 3,499 
ORGAN SROTs CRS te tortery ated es Te meee Cie mets ha re ga wesw «onan aia Smee AS 1, 262 PET IIe Ree ies eine 
MEGA SLOLRILOL CANS, fire Ter te era es eae, Ser. eae Biarueres 1,452 1 ie BA ere or eh, ah 
INotedpablcronancdmot avatlabletoriwork.see. «oes. soci dee ane caiee 1,729 1,761 1,044 
EOSSLOMMW OLE Che COR ADOUT CISDUbOM, sane teri deo cit it. citrate heels ete 1,124 903 375 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,329 1,356 859 
DischaTeedtOrmMiSCOnduCE saaeptee mer ect car Taciec oe crnciiss re aeltiocie sates ree 633 551 561 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................0-0.e0 eee eeee 4,913 4,476 3, 880 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 1 AG; 1,021 1,046 
(DilAS PMSA TOMS Ae waded h oS Bane E RE Grn Dn Sai ne Do On nine ccc richeinitren. palsy 1,108 1,218 
ING elle ee eee aera thee core dA ee Ns Rh Ooh Peder Aemmaiy aire hehe eaten 22,418 18,751 19,135 














* Includes 4,409 revised claims, disqualified. 


+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























At Beginning of Month of Total 
HOD eee SODLOMI SON Me irik SM ©. crcl stairs ore bes caches cue orate Hie dd dys sheiata uysvorvcelavetoae 3,071,000 2,990,100 
DSTO WOU ce ees re Sea Mne sho 5 N absh means Rote Sebe 5 Sanets waratete 3,094, 000 3,010,900 
IN(Onyaa OS oy TAO ee Ae Se ene A aa tie ee er are eae eT REN 3,106,000 | 3,006, 200 
EOC OL Clee ee ec ees ee eM hs hit sh aod a frites Side c,chle oes 3,170,000 | 3,016,300 
LOS 2a AT Un Veep eR Mes ye eM are Me faa Aaa ilstal ie als ays, ateve,ehe eat etc 3,183,000 | 2,935,900 
NS OMRUEW AY eco Rep on CIO Oot Otder Oh TONDO EO. ib SMe SRL ore Sevba ea tee PG ode can 3,195,000 2,876,500 
EVE aT Lies cme er ES ome ay > ABIL Ane cal PLR Sac: s (hats otc a eroh a ai bray as Stetepeveteieletars ieranaie 3,191,000 2,874, 600 
ANTI Ns tO eRe AI oe he ROLES CE AAD Oe oO IOI FOE COE MED ante ricci oiea te 3,195,000 2,874,700 
WERE ci Ons DCIS cinole DOE ODAC GO ORIN O COn OR RAD ee Ore IE crn cir. 3,086, 000 2,867,900 
RUIULTN ee ee a tk SR Sel ee PR, a cra ona ais tera) otavahayheapton tla, ets leSeuaneys 3,089, 000 2,945,500 
ANOIS vciea dc Ak dae) ROR See Oe Oe Ce De ae ODD OC Ona Tice rn ara ae 3,108,000 2,985,300 
LGB EESUCH 2. 5 ol RIS RIE alo OEIC IL CnTO, ROOT CO GOTO AER MOC aC ter 3,147,000 3,034, 400 
Sioeunelanoyiin gn Chap uoee Daas ade Coe. COON HH. TanEk so Ub OGMOG Tae aco o ee ean ta Ot 3,169,000 3,067,000 





Employed |Claimants* 


247, 1007 
318, 5007 
316, 4007 
320, 3007 
218,100 
143 , 500 
122,700 
112, 600 
102, 000 


ee EE Se ee eee ee ee ee 
* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
ee ee ee Sd ee ee ee ees 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Percent- a 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel Home : Prices 
hoe ,| Total Food Rent and | Clothing poe Misoel- fades 
1939 Light Services modities 
only )t 
LO ire eral hae RR tle tit th 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
NO ZO Mee aeteace sels cls see cates 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
OSG Reet cerry. mre Int tee 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
O39 renee rece Sere eer knee | Re 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
G40 Rea ee. a 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
G46 eer eine csr 22°6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
key oes A ee Ae Ba 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
Ey ed aswel oa eee 53-8 155-0 195°5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
D4 OR Toate oe inh een 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
VANUAT Yee eee eta ee 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
HG DEUaL Vane ee eee 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Marcha, 5 feet: 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-6 
ADT een eee 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
IM AVN eric. tere 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
a Vi8 (=) See AE oe a 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
VUlYAe oe ee 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
AUgUSt cence eee 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162°3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October eee 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186°5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130°5 185-0 
1950 
JVAMUALYc see eee. 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135°6 183-3 167-0 131°6 183°8 
Hebruarysces one 60-3 161:6 201°3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
archee fhe 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
ADT oon eats 62-7 164-0 204°5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
IMS Virccmcatc ate 62-9 164-0 204-6 132-7 137°5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
TUNGRO cdi hea 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188°3 
Vulyeereeeor.. eee 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
AUPIStN te eee 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194°3 
Octobersa0. eee 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176°4 134-1 195°6 
1951 
ANUATY cece ote 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
MeORuaryewer seer 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Match ss. ne 4 eee 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
J) ol el NE A a 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
BY go cee crater ete giatietoks 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
JUNGRe cee crc aetehtot 82-6 184-1 239°8 139-8 146-2 202°5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
TUlVE oct: tetas 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
INUSUSt LR otk eee 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Metobersentedo ce oc 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213°8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December.........- 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
Uhh ORs noan ered 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 161-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223°1 
HO DUUALYerineerie one 89-3 190°8 248-1 144-8 161-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
Marchvetescrcn tse 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
PATO rilapracteraen cee: 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152°5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217+5 
ay 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
Tule ee ee, ae 85-8 187°3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
Aa ere crhtreacrs hte 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
IAM ZUStA ee eee 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150°1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September.......... 85-6 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207 +7 195-8 147-8 212°+7 
Octoberst ses seit 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
November......... 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209 +7 
December.......... 82-79 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 


we Ee ee ee ee 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


TABLE F-1a._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO DECEMBER 1952 


(1949 = 100-0) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Other 
—— Total Food Shelter Clothing feel sar Apa a 

Services 
1940—-Januaryiadee «2. see ease cer 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
eDTUATY marence Dee seen ne nee eee 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Mar oly sec ste Bie Meee tite oices eat: 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
PATO Seek ina Pears alte ays eclereeeraee eoe 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
Mavs Nee iO ins bean die Pee ee 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
Jide: 2 hye ier es Cee eee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
UWL yes eas eee. Lea, ase he nee eres 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
A UISUSE A sos eee obs oc ere 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
Septem Der sc eee oss coc Roe ee ers 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octoberk.. 4: sels ce neta eee 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INGVemlberk ace sane c cues ene 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100°5 101-0 
Decemlbberss tee ee cee eee 100°5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
A OMe ee, BOPP As ERE o cid5 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950==Vanuary ence ook. ecto. ee 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
HG DTUALV sacar es cites 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
Marcher eet cn triacs 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
NDTIS ee tee eer. 4 ek eee Re 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
Mai ee ee bode els 2 Se ee 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
JUNC ae ts Meee x Aa ene 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
TALLY ice Ae esis aor eocats Caco 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
AURIS AME ie ole tis cn ttac ener: 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Septem bere. so meter. te hee 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
October eerie: font ts ce eee 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
November? +. 4. o see ces: 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Decem bers... 4. eMac ae eee 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
WiCArS Fateay oc oer ne ee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1951=—Tanuaryactprsnitecrd oes eee eee 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
Pe brian Vino ko eins aerate lane oes 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
May Gli Soe ciruaiic te cciaeennis 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
ADIT en. ome hele. eeicerhe 4 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
I Raney ee Oe SEA a RO ere tL 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
Junie Ea, oo es eee eee 113-7 151-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
AIL procter PAL, Uap Duane aso Fe 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
PAUPUSt He ck eat eta cote eee 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Septem bere... #ecmate as mae sme 116-5 120°5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
Octoberset.. Lee eee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INoVemibertt.ini.ahemess bon thee 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9. 114-8 
December ee. 020s eee 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
NV CAL. Mere kee eis ee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1952=January iim dosed dale sae 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
Hebruaryar... Meee ctr nace 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
IMiarchicrcs tan ceria ae eee 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
JAVo) ol Ween teaee s, aie nme mo DUD Ter aad Ae 116°8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
BVA 2 Fae icteric ote nee eee 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
DUNG s ooh hich Re eee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
Tul yi tetas: Scie el eto cou eee aes 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
EA IDUSER Pele ccivtctonme cease aen meteors 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
September 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
Octobertie. |e ae: Lo eee 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
November 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
Decembery. a. aoc voken- cca tee 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1952 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Total Home 
Ss ; Furnish- | Miscel- 
Novels |) Oct Ios lm Nowenls Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and eee 
1951 1952 1952 Services 

St. Johns’, Nfid. () 103-2 103-0 102-5 101-7 106-6 107-3 102-4 101-4 100-2 
falitar sac en oe 179-4 174-0 174-7 222-6 127-7 152-5 220-3 186-6 139.6 
Sind OMe mere ccc 185-6 181°6 181-4 223-9 127-8 147-3 227-2 185-9 152-1 
Mongreallae ceeeich ck « 197-4 189-8 189-6 243 +2 151-3 143-0 193-5 201-5 144-2 
Toronto Ot Soe Mee 186-5 181-8 181-4 217-1 157-3 176-4 205-1 188-8 147-4 
Wiamipee scr a. ctacc aie 183-0 Aeris: 177-2 229-3 134-8 133°3 201-6 197-0 141-1 
Saskatoon... ba. oe « 187-5 181-5 182-1 235-5 132-3 1586 216-2 202-5 134-3 
Edmonton... 5. .-...« - 182-3 177-0 176-7 234-3 125-3 121-8 215-1 189-6 141-4 
Wancouver.: sees as. 192-0 187-3 187-6 235-5 135-6 176-9 218-4 193-9 153-0 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(4) St. John’s Index on the base:—June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 19389 = 100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Price 

* re Dec Dec. Nov Nov. | Nov Oct. Nov. i 

Commodities Per 1941 | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | Yong 
IBeel SEGLOINE SLA kar en ein acne cision lb. 120-7 154-8 250-5 308-0 881-3 318-1 298-2 82-5 
Beeikerouncduste aerate vcleess to ot cee ee lb. 125-7 167-9 279-3 342-7 424-7 353-2 330-6 77°6 
Peel bladeacsmerscee cts he bik: «ec ate. ok lb. 132-7 162-3 297-5 382-0 483-9 374-6 359-6 57°38 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 335°3 433-8 561°3 440-0 420-0 56°8 
eam balemiroastesnen: sates tos tales ees ile 109-9 152-8 240-5 273-8 332°3 285-1 262-4 75-1 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............. lb. 125-3 143-8 238-0 | 244-8 | 279-9 240-1 240°1 64-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.......... lb. 127-0 | 148-4] 254-6 | 279-1] 296-9 | 265-9 | 264-3 49-7 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... 4 lb. 132-3 142-5 | 2383-9 | 218-2 | 235-6} 174-0 177-2 32-5 
GAL ULOr ete ck ie eiteis 6 soeie ties aieiss ahs lb. 151-3 159-6 220-2 255-0 264°8 143-5 152-7 16:6 
Shortening, vegetable................. lb. 134-7 137-5 222-9 238-3 256-9 207-0 206-3 29-4 
Eggs, Grade ‘‘A’’ large, carton........ doz. 156-4 181°3 223-6 230°3 256-0 225-9 246-4 77-0 
TOD ee Oe, od a CoOb SOOT C Bio's OIE EE een at. 111-0 95-4 165-1 174-3 185-3 191-7 191-7 21-1 
Butter ereameryaprints. oc... se ae a lb. 140-5 148-0 | 283-3 | 223-8 | 253-6} 234-1 245-8 67-1 
@heesesplainwmildsyilbsss. eek el pkg. 174-6 165-4 226-0 226-7 257-3 261-8 261:8 34-7 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced....| lb. 106-5 | 106-3} 165-1 177-6 | 191-8 | 191-8] 191-8 12-5 
HLOULAOLL-DUTDOSe eee seein tee ie oe ills, 127-3 124-2 221-2 221-2 230-2 224-3 224-3 7-6 
Corne Wakes sSOZayhace. cosas «ashe <.o% pkg. 101-1 100-0 163-0 170-7 190-0 195-4 195-4 18-0 
Momatoess CANNSG wes Ba. aisscne- oe vee tin 129-9 | 137-7 | 186-8 | 184-0] 258-6 | 274-9] 266-4 28-1 
PEAS OL OZa Ise teen ioiade se eiretne. Meise wince tin 117-5 121-7 147-5 146°6 164-1 172-8 172°8 BAN? 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z............ tin 128-3 132-7 180-5 171°6 182-9 193-8 193-8 20-9 
Onions COO king er terres estes sce sie lb. 108-2 | 126-5] 163-3} 125-0] 153-0] 191-8 | 182-1 9-4 
PotatoesseNOs le table.ssct.. ces se 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 150-5 123-6 190°3 243°6 248-5 56-6 
IPEUNES DKS ees cle rect ieieriieteceas Sec lb. 115-8 120-2 193-9 219-0 252-9 233-8 233-0 27-4 
Raisins, seedless, bulk orin bag........ lb. 104-0 | 108-6 127-8 | 1387-3 176-5 | 169-8 | 169-2 25-2 
Oranges; Caliornigenec.cecsmeeese 21> doz. 132-5 154-3 137-3 153-2 148-9 138-0 | 142-4 39-0 
JAMMOULAW DOIN, LD.OZsss es. ce aces cle jar 111-3 115-1 146-7 160-9 167-2 158-3 157-1 26-4 
Peaches 15jOZ satis teers aacaie= eaccsleies tin 101-5 106-1 141-6 143-7 155-3 152-7 152-0 22-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag....... lb. 132-3 132-3 150-8 191-7 | 204-2] 175-8 175-8 11-0 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag........ lb. 141-6 131-7 208-9 301-1 314-4 308-3 308-6 105-6 
Wibery, lalkevel cae Mons h8A5 seme eos tome ee pkg. 145-2 131-6 176-9 182-0 186°5 186-8 186°5 54-4 


ee eS ee 


*Descriptions and units of sale apply to November, 1952, prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 





Locality 


Newfoundland— 
1—St. John’s 


ee ee ee ay 


-K.1.— 
2—Charlottetown 


eoereeerceesrerecsreeoseeerseecoees 


Nova Scotia— 
GaeT alifaxe eum atenictatinsiacls beiesesoleneh ieee 


ASV CANO Vice aisthnel a tistera aiSteis tele oletetereereisle ceterrete 


New Brunswick 
= MON CEO. Gian chren ectaiele aie eartele wane ale siewieererns 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi 


Cae 


TO—Qebocrecnimicccc oval ewite om cle eietoge cherie 
11—Sherbrooke 
IDR SOLEL acer stete creas ovate erectile raeiehe oleic ce 
13—Three Rivers 


Ontario— 
1d4—Bran tlord deacon cn ortacuieeis eee cee 


Pr eC Ce Cy 


eee ecerorcocec sees eres ee eeeoseee 


see cece re ree eres sesso eresesesesoere 
eeeeoeseoeeseeeseseeeeeseoseones 
eee e seer eeoeoeeoeeesesersorcee 


eeeresoeeseoeeee sere eeeoeve 


19—London 
20—North Bay 
Ad—OSRA Was otc cis neler cused excl cis weg ores 
Doe Ott AWan. Fae woe tile rteeeiid ste See aeeee 


coe ec oee reese orescesr eres eeresreroreseee 


CC eC Ce ey 


eee eer eeerereeceeereserore 


DA SU bur yen sass ancien eens Tee ee 
ZO—TOLONO st cs cacetie sc eae ae ete ete ee 


2GO—WiIndSOrs tame mies eet eis noe are 


Manitoba— 
DIN INMIDCL aeirescictioiete ss. cin deters olooats wien e 


Saskatchewan— 
DSI GINA Gs Meineke eee Oe ihe aa eee 


29—Saskatoon 


Alberta— 
SOC al garyik Back cc oe aise alae ae aie 


peer ee ere meee ee eeeeresesresesrene 


31—Edmonton 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert 


eC ce 


33—Trail 


a 


ee 


Beef Pork 2 “ 
; a ee ir 
ao ae | Sool Al By [288] 2 
@ | |9e8| 82) 8 | -BS/S8S/s85) 2 
8 Cn Vi tomtom PRR ie bes Ba hall DeWine Pied efos | ead 
2S] ®@S | RSS| wa | Sc |LOel asl 2g] ws 
ao pokmn] eG le || dels Om | ae Bl aa {| doe ae 
°o8 lS es “elie eo a8 ne S mn Sey O.m fs a3 
aa | oa |8-a| 98 ¢a|/250|fnol gual 2a 
nD a faa) oa) an) Fy ia aa] Dn 
cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
a a e 
1G PBA i Seaers 68-7 52-0 67-3 77-1 71°6 OAs Once sree 
a a 
88-8 79-8 62-2 54-6 49-8 64-6 53°5 29-3 44-6 
a c 
92-9 83-3 58+1 58-4 57-2 64-7 49-5 35-2 54-2 
a 
88-4 82-0 65-2 62-1 59-9 64-3 52-8 32-1 51-8 
87-5 81-0 59-1 55-1 52-2 66-5 49-9 34-3 50-0 
a 
87-8 82-5 59-8 60:6 54-8 65-9 49-6 35:3 48-2 
100-8 97-3 64-4 55:6 54-7 55-8 | 52-2 ey )074 51-0 
76-1 75-4 52-2 52:4 45-4 58-8 47-0 27°9 50-9 
a 
92-1 88-1 54-7 56°4 49-9 §2°4 48-2 29-0 55°6 
a 
81-8 79:8 44-4 45-7 44-4 49-9 40-1 PY it 51°3 
92-5 87-0 61-0 60-8 47-3 59-7 50-2 30°5 47-7 
a 
89-4 83-7 60-0 | 51-1 53-8 | 58-1 47-2 | 31-6 55:0 
93-9 82-8 52:3 49-0 44-1 54-8 46-4 29-6 | 55-7 
75-7 72-6 | 58-2 55:1 49-7 66-2 46-3 33°2 50-4 
77:3 77-0 51:9 55°3 45°8 60-1 48-1 30-2 | 50-9 
a a 
76:8 | 75-8 | 58-0 60-6 | 57-0 6426RleR cere. 33°5 61-8 
80:5 | 77-4) 58-1 56-9 50°3 66-5 45-7 33°3 51:5 
77-8 | 75:7 54-0 | 53-7 51-8 65-7 54-7 | 31-7 57-8 
77-2 | 75-8 | 53:0] 54-5 50:5 66-2 | 45-1 32-0 | 54-0 
a 
74-5 Wi || pols 50-4 48-7 65-0 | 44-3] 32-3 51-7 
75-4 76-0 56-6 | 55:3 47-8 64-4 42-8 31-7 48-5 
a 
76-3 73-4 55-0 55-0 47-4 64-0 45:8 30-5 50-0 
a 
79-4 78:8 58-2 61-4 52-4 66:1 ave 31-9 55-2 
a 
74-4 73-0 53°7 53-0 46-1 60-3 53-4 29-2 51-0 
82-8 78-2 57-6 57+1 48-2 66-8 a 32-4 47-4 
a 
74-2 71-1 52°6 57-9 48-9 66-6 48-3 32°9 55°4 
d 
77°6 71-1 54:5 52-0 48-2 62-2 54-7 33-1 52-4 
a 
81-1 76:2 58-8 60-6 50-4 63-0 Uae 33°8 | 52°3 
a 
71-1 69-4 53-2 59-1 48-0 60-2 52-6 34-4 51-0 
d 
82-2 75-6 66-8 60°5 46°2 65-1 54-5 34-6 54:7 
a 
74:5 70-9 51-8 57:3 50-1 61-6 48-8 35-4 49-9 
d 
92-0 87-5 62-5 GOs OM marereee. 71-5 61:5 39-2 67-0 
a 
94-6 88-2 68-5 (O20 2|Netoeeee 73-8 Pee 37°6 62-0 
93-0 85°3 65:9 65:4 56:1 75-0 57-0 387°4 57-9 
96-2 88-0 66°5 65:8 60-6 73°9 56-2 37-0 56-4 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 





3/28 Be 
2 Pit) ate EE 
ney aie} ‘qv be zc > 6 38 >, & 
tae ae le a Beetle see eee BES 
Locality 2 a | ce ie 3 ren Os 45 a 
a0 fa eo! iq 0 a Behl Re, oh oo 
Om. ee a Ox, 4 far i Shee nS Qe Be 
are 5 g a0 — Wo a=] veo 2 tad es) 
5) gia ag SCA eal Ra Bit ec eg ge aN Me i Oo BAG 
Ag | Sh /SER) &o | 28] ds | 8 | 38) Sh 
ae A 4 q ea 'o) I as a | = ea 
bse ats t ats, Se 
Neeteundlina=. ets cts cts cts cts cts. A cts cts 
SODOMY Sg rls che tobe. Sich We oe eh ee ice Bae 8-6 12-0 20-7 12-0 63-6 93-0 32-0 75-0 
P.E.I.— g 
OL ALOLCELO Wild abe Terns tay Oe ere ee 8-4 13-6 19-0 11-2 54-7 77-4 17-0 68-7 
Nova Scotia— g 
Fie Tel ee Reece He se cathe, weeks HE ce ES ees 70-8 8-1 12-8 18-3 9-8 50-9 81- 20-5 69-9 
g 
4 Chit bhi OC ae Oe eee hee eee 70:8 8-4 14-0 19-3 Pie 50-9 86-2 22-0 70-8 
New Brunswick— g 
Ha WON COM eet, Ate si orahsaya ca Ret CNS ios ceed 66-7 8-0 12-0 18-3 10-5 51-3 83-1 20-0 68-4 
GSA GI OLN Nees scl. feds he Mea ee foHeeaielsic 69-4 8-0 | 12-7] 18-7] 10-3} 49-3) 85-0] 21:0] 69-4 
Quebec— g 
a(S ENT COU ELINA He ee heute sears arava orn eicte aiken 104-0 8-2 15-2 19-0 12 55-7 75-8 20-0 64-6 
Se Teper Watch tars tnwasals cocaine tanncb tants 76-0 (fay 12-0 17°3 10-5 47-4 81-2 22-0 63-9 
EVE OMILL Cale eet ctrrtrenk ociois dialect aoe eh 79-2 (5 12-0 17°3 9-7 50-8 83-0 20-0 64-1 
KG Oe ote, le ale Ae ae ie Oe ee ee Ne ee 76-9 (2 12-0 18-1 10-0 51-9 81-3 20-0 64-8 
g 
iS NET OLOOMER oie oe hey Moe niav oll spevsbereney ie 83-0 8-0 12-4 18-4 10-1 50-9 84-6 20-0 64-5 
£ 
TESOL OMe TEN stesso Nats oie atk: Midna cckndie ote clatats 86-7 7-4 12-0 17-7 10-2 47-9 76-9 19-0 64-0 
a g 
SMT CGw EL MOnShah ar itty say shoe «a oheacdete kee odie ered 7:4 11-3 17-4 10-6 49-8 82-6 19-0 63-4 
Ontario— 
STA LOLC Mey otis Sars ot bictacc leer clits sel ctes 73°2 7-6 12-0 17-5 10-2 46-4 76:7 21-0 66-5 
NOTIN el eee ter tes | Paths ev oI AGH «0. SRoceile’e airstade 82-3 7-21 12-0] 17-8) 10-3} 48-5] 79-6| 17-0 | 64-6 
g 
AS HOG EMV TL TTT Yeben A cters Sikes ag onseis divi che ctoevan sue sificteve etetess 7-0} 13-3 19-0 |} 11-5] 54-4] 64-6] 23-0] 66-2 
17—Hamilton...... poreesceetevire MR Ae ares Siusttere ters 75°3 7°8 12:0 17-4 10-4 47-6 80-1 22-0 67°2 
TS—Karkland Wake vone scse ce ae cede os ae slew s 74-2 8-0} 11-3} 18-71 11-3} 51-0] 82-8] 25-0] 68-8 
g 
1G Ton el Oates erst te el chaos oi io cpece ale ehalehedoestes 77-2 7-5) 12-0] 17-5} 10-5} 47-2] 75-4] 21-0] 66-7 
g 
PAU ESnvovanlend BENZ. 5 ate OOP ETRE SCHERER ESE 78-0 7-9 | 12-7} 19-8] 11-8] 50-6] 81:5 | 22:0] 67-8 
DIOS Aware rea wilares ayo a" sais Slave e-ate obs co cto Mlanaye oles 7-8 | 12-0} 17-1 10528) 47-00 7822 2t- One Gore 
DOT ho Se AO tke See ee ee 74-4 7-6} 12-0] 17-5] 10-4] 49-0] 82-9] 21-8] 65-6 
25 —SAMlb ES LO ALIS ein ters, alee are -oiera saute toes 82-5 7-81 13-3] 18-9] 11-2} 50-0] 78-4] 23-0] 68-2 
A — SUC DULY Wane ata istirereia creole dav vdeiethee es 72-2 8-0 | 12-7} 18-3 | 10-9 | 47-9} 81-4} 28-0] 68-2 
& 
PAA MOVOTO i cas DOE COCR EDC BED SOO or 74-5 7-6] 12-0] 17-3} 10-0} 46-8] 77-2] 22-0] 66-6 
g 
Ua WaKLCSOLM irises Ata aae a ofa eres cere stale g 72-8 7-71) 12-0] 17-9} 10-7} 49-1] 80-2] 22-0] 67-4 
Manitoba— t g 
PAE ANSE TIN Sat 2, « dlcanc Pee hE. o GER OC OIG IE OCIS E 73°7 7-1 14:0 | 17-8] 13-0] 66-1] 68-6] 20-0} 65-7 
Saskatchewan— t 
DS EUG RAT D Me eee ers ley hecde Nets: oiais Stel onees Mise ar wats 73-0 7:2 12:8 18-6 13-0 65-0 66-4 20-0 64-9 
t 
29 SAS KA LOOM IG opal fae paterers) « 6 oavei= wo sical Gisele 68-0 7-0} 12-0] 17-6] 13-9] 63-0} 67-3] 20:0] 66-0 
Alberta— t g 
SUES CHIE Ay ae COR eRe oe ROREe eto ratte ae ciricor 80-3 7-2) 12-8] 18-1 12-4] 62-0| 72-8} 21-0} 67-2 
t £ 
Die LICLIMONTONseatde keen ode eroee anette piatvics 70°8 7-1 12:0} 17-7 | 12:2| 62:2] 70-4) 20-0} 68-6 
British Columbia— t g 
So Pe TINCOREGUP EM betes ctraice f are cleeeiel «rs hemeboipiole to's 89-5 8-0 | 15-0] 18:9] 11-6] 64-0| 70-0] 31-0} 69-1 
t 
aa Grito ie a ee Ne Oe ene eee 90-0 7-6 | 16:0} 18-5 | 12-2] 65-61 77-3} 25-0] 67-5 
t g 
SAV ATL COILY CLsepate cis tome iataie is ia) Cereals: one's eia lei ate es 74:9 7:2 14-9 17-8 10-4 | 59-8 65-6 | 21-8] 69-5 
t g 
== VLC COLI Ti raynierelate tea sissy sie orate eevee Rais Sisinls.o 85-7 7-4 14-9 17-9 10-8 59-9 72-2 24-0 69-9 
eee ew a Le hk aes ee ee ns | rs ee a 
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Source: Dominion 

















































































































Canned Vegetables aS 
eee — — 7 
~ sol ey Hy D eee ete ore 5 5 E S S 
a roy a eh || pe mas | Sey S= Dg, 5  iesih| Seles. 
A ‘ecu 2s ours ry< =| eure [ te . aries © S G 8 5 to} 
Locality Beshee (ee Wer ees aes (eS) ge Bes) e as) oe 
Sgm| BS | OS | 8S | gom| CER| SEB SEs! SR (SLR) Bai 
gou| PS | oo | ES | seg een|ees|/ gee) 48 /f8 5) 38 
Baa) oa Be | Se jakal fsa] $aa|ool| $a {6 a! En 
Oo = 4 TN MN o) fae a fal CS S 
-_ Cts. Coss cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. 
Newfoundland— s 
She Kolb anode Goebmneond ose OO SY os cone 4c Gillie eter: 16-2 50-0 | 34-9 24-0 24-8 45-3 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown............ BLO) Wen ng ae 18-4 31-0 | 30-4 18-9 22-5 29:18") 22°00 ke 22°38) 4-4 
Nova Scotia— 
OS Elalitaxs ys aeatioes br tesco noe || Gh 3o, 18-4 29-0 25-8 16-4 23-0 29-7 22-8 22-3 38-7 
A= SVANCVise toe care nee heone 37-0 36-8 17-4 29-6 26:8 17-2 23-1 30-3 22-3 23-4 40-5 
New Brunswick— 
D-=-MOnctoneee, sencclen trees 35-1 37°38 18-2 29-5 28-4 16-1 22-2 29-2 22-1 20-3 40-8 
H=tstvitnd OM, osovandoensaace OOeg lee sa) 18-3 29-5 27-4 16-5 21-6 | 28-5 22-8 20-5 40-8 
Quebec— 
J—Chicoutumitesecscsce see BLOG) se oie oi 18-8 33-7 29-2 ISIS Dein acy 3 29-4 22-7 20-7 40-8 
See Ee sh cctetsts «cee RCI Soe, Meee 16-1 29-8 26-5 ee iaece cs ake 25-6 19-7 18-3 33-9 
O== Miontresilinnaercts cir er es eter SYNE ons ae oe 16-7 28-8 27-8 15-8 20-9 24-3 Aloe 20-4 37-8 
10=Quebecas neers oe eee Sy to pele 7 eho e 17-8 30-0 26-9 15-9 21-7 25-4 A licks 19-3 37-2 
1i1—Sherbrooke..:............ BOE Ileana esol © Wheto 30-6 27-1 16-9 21-6 24-5 22-9 20-9 41-1 
10==Soreleaceete tec ose te ces 32 -Onllveereenne 17-2 29-6 27-9 14-9 21-0 25-6 19-8 19-4 40-2 
1s ChreesRivierstase.seneecer OAS eater 17-8 | 28-5 26-6 16-7 23-8 24-9 21-4 20-2 | 39-3 
Ontario— 
A BIR OHHO Ch, pp oodoudoandods Se 015) 37 °2 17-0 | 28-4 26-1 16-0 21-1 27-9 19-6 18-4 38-7 
15-——C@ornwealleeceras- shea es teen 34-2 | 37-3 16:2} 29-0} 28-7 15-4 21-0 25-4 19-6 19-8 | 34-8 
16—Fort William............. 35-8 | 38-2 15:5 29-4 Hae 16-4 21-6 28-9 21-2 19-9 40-5 
if —Eamultoneeccenn teen cere 84-2 37-5 12 29-1 26-0 15-7 20560 26207 20:6 19-5 39-0 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 34-6 | 36-8 18:0 |} 29-8 | 28-2 18-9 22-9 276 2220 |) 20e4 42-3 
1S=—London semana tease oe eke 33:8 | 37-2 18-5 | 29-1 27-6 IGoU||  Pailich. 26-2 20-9 20-3 | 36-9 
20-—North Bayeeseascet see 384-6 | 37-5 18:5 29-7 SDN aio ols DAS (See pera 22°5 20-5 38-4 
2i==Oshawayoceads scam e-sstr. 34:0 | 387-8 17-4 27-0 | 26-7 15-9 21 Sal 22a e202 18-9 37-5 
22=—OUEAW Als Scere or eicietielerine for 34:4 37-3 17-1 29-6 | 26-3 15-1 21-9 | 26:3 21-1 19-1 39-0 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 35-4 37-8 18-1 29-4 27-5 LGSO Maas 27-3 22-0 19-8 38-1 
24 SUGDULRYAemerertae te eererer 34-0 | 37-1 17-8 | 28-8 28-9 16:0 | 20-8] 27-1 PALS IL 19-1 38-4 
25——EOrOntOwewetercl We mola kre 33-4 | 37 Wie 2R 283 25-6 15-4 20-8 | 25-9 20-6 19-1 35°7 
26—Windsoreenncce sk seeiuee ue. 34-7 | 37-6 17-2 | 29-2) 26-9 Hayorss | Pailol} || iho |) B0)sh) 18-9 39-9 
Manitoba— 
27 WiDMIPE yea. ieee ee 34-8 | 39-2 15-1 28-8 | 25-6 16:0 | 22-7 29-9 2226) 18 207 41-4 
Saskatchewan— 
O8=— RESIN Aet ie tele oe eee 35-7 39-0 14-0 | 30-4 25-7 17-7 247 S2bh ee 0 | eeconge le 42-0 
29—Saskatoon................ 34:9 | 38-6 12-4 29-0 | 25-1 NL | PRA |) elk. |p Bhyat!) 23-6 | 44-4 
Alberta— 
30=Calearya cnc ds tet te 33-2 | 39-0 12-2 | 29-9 26-0 16-2 | 25-6 | 32-8 | 21-6 23-4 | 40-5 
ib —=I Ko baa KONN, wong « soadoo nue 384-8 | 39-7 13-1 30°5 | 25-9 Iso | PHC Pole hilly 23-5 40-5 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert............ 36°21 "88e3 14-1 ole 28-0 18-6 | 24-1 33:0 | 20-8 21-1 43-8 
m m 
anol Dg i See Ace Olean eee PAP 36-3 38-4 15-60) 385=0 27 7 18-2 | 25-8 | 33-8 | 20:9 | 23-0) 41-4 
m m 
S4—ViANCOUVED. seeeriaere tees 34-6 | 38-0 15-1) 28-0] 25:1 16-1 24-7) 31-4 19-9 19-6 | 36-6 
m m 
S0== VICLOLIAeeeeroere eee ee 35°8 | 37-6 16-51 27-81 24-1 16-2 23-1 30-9 19-2 19-3! 34-2 
Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including 
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AES eur DOR Cua ets dels aie. e ed orclapaie s sieved lene cue 17-9 60-2 8-4 28-4 24-0 O42 L02¢4) 1 262 000) aes deere 
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Deel NO Ia ty lias By auseeetls sual ss cpa)asove <levenevelslevonene era) ss 20:6 | 66-4 ECUM ouacaas Doro. OOs On LLG Salle 2eeo0N las care 
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Bil (OPE IAERS ews pies ies EP eee Ce MeL es 19-3 57-5 8-1 28-0 23-8 DOcon te LOZ 2 eG O00 wen cere 
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DD OU W CURR ete hkate fis Wicie/e oie a, vs slntetye wrote aT: 18-4 59-0 10-9 27-1 26-4 Hae Sal LOA = te 2GeoO re oct a ce 
=A GbR IG ieee lecicre /44e70.8 oie Sarno neisuersie 19-5 66-8 9-6 | 29-1 238) |) 56-5) 108-4 | 25 5072... 2. 
n 
A= SUL CUO UE Va ote ates aralers e's 6 se Mh eB At ones eee at 19-1 61-4 9-3 25-9 25-1 isfage(O) |) EOP ABO Pare wu ee 
read Omer els cate cosas os slicisn 6 daetd ode ie) aleve hetievede 18-3 58-1 8-0 27-4 24-4 DsvonteLOe Onie 24 02ers 
n 
FF VWALENG) SO Ter ume NOU aT cls, df al clioss oe: v/a She ere rshove sats @ Auate 18-0 58-5 8-2 29-0 25-2 OL Odede je 2g dolce ccc 
Manitoba— : 
Diem VVATIINT OC I aaa te ors aks etsie Gs, 5 oven tvehe Bia laa? 19°7 || 57-7 OSA 270 2ossi le oesioel GOO lta anes 20.75 
Saskatchewan— 
ENG PAT] A eterno etka: Date aise d chi ohsiiyie. a. eretaleve 22-4 41-3 9-4 24-8 27-7 Doce lOD= | taupe 18.10 
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EU AVAL HORT Gu esa alee tT. =: 5 ah cleo esnave aus "ere eters 21-3 | 58-0 Cebit Liou 24a u paso 1 LOOT les es. 21.75 
cuts with bone in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d), Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. (g) Mixed— 





















































(n) Mixed—California 
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(k) California. (m) 15 oz. tin. 


h)E ted milk, 17-5¢ per 16 oz. tin. 
eee > (w) Orange Pekoe. 


carton and loose. Z. tid 
(s)280z.tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. 


and Australian. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-NOVEMBER, 1951-19527 











Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Minera 




















and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- Aas ee 
mencing In mencing In an- =a 
During | Existence] During | Existence} Working Tee 
Month Month Days nee 
1952* 
HOCH ee pO NOPE: Mia? BOM RA 15t 15 5, 7497 5,749 75,220 0-08 
BPEUTUSTIN on eee ee eee 13 22 12,388 13,048 47,603 0-05 
Marches anes © SRS AI IGE waa th? 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
Apri fete a. SR Ce ee ee ee 20 35 Shape 12,055 178, 605 0-19 
MERCY erie oe eae ee se at 28 49 14,434 22,973 247,733 0-27 
Ay ha(: rst qrae Set 5 ep ww 5 TEN POS ab ee oS te 2 40 44,704 59, 364 708, 382 0-77 
a) TUL Re tecoces Ue eee Seca es Nap i ee 24 47 8, 802 DD at 881,318 0)-95 
AUPISE Shier. So ac ae ee ee 19 43 6, 295 15,018 2Ods5 ED 0-22 
Septemibetnse.c ss. sere oe ae 16 4] 5, 308 15,045 203, 245 0-22 
Octoberstt 2a a ere eee A, 38 5,931 13,322 165, 009 0-18 
IN OOTH GRR et cana eek a ee eet re ee ee 10 22 Be ANG: 5, 084 44,176 0-05 
Cumnitiakive GOtalas cack ee 205 17,020 2,822,308 0-28 
1951 
ETRE 5 Bees 23 tars oo ee ne oe 18t 18 Gp 2007 6,255 16,988 0-02 
F@OruUary ssc.nc cet ae eek ee 15 20 4,760 4,944 20, 103 0-02 
UY KEY cl CANA, eee MN er He ae Soe ah gee 23 29 4,523 4,988 16,960 0-02 
eA 6  e n Rce ae ose L de ena 117 22 Pe OR} 3,950 10,199 0-01 
Misys ees See ee ee ee ee 32 40 t,200 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
JINGLE Se ee. ee a pean ee tal 41 Do 15, 289 15,937 128,510 0-14 
AL gait sacle: WRC. Aan bh ANS LP abe Sr 18 36 7,326 11, 249 119, 598 0-13 
PATIOS (eis uke cat ee PN ee 26 44. 2b. 305 28 O15 226, 622 0-25 
MOP LCTIM OE cee Soe. Sete etaecn SERS 24 35 4,035 10,808 117,480 0-12 
Octoberee Aveo ee eae eee 18 3D 5,047 8,665 55, 467 (0-06 
INOW Ota DEE. Cope nents ood pat kona teeta ee 1 Ds 11, 221 13,074 38, 810 0-04 
Cumulative touais,..cceeeeeee oe 245 91, 234 785, 904 0-08 





* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1952 be 








Industry, Oecupation 
and Locality 





Strikes and 


MInNING— 
Copper refiners, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, cic.— 
Rayon factory workers 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Hat and cap factory 
workers 


Amherst, N.S. 


Cotton factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood furniture factory 
workers, 
Durham, Ont. 


Prefabricated housing 
factory workers, : 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Truck ,and trailer body 
factory workers, 
Weston and 
Swansea, Ont. 


Structural steel factory 
workers, : 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


Shipbuilding— 
Machinists, welders, etc., 
Liverpool, N.S. 








Estab- 
lishments 


Lockouts 


bo 





Workers 


500 


400 


100 


65 


140 


290 


250, 


500 











Number Involved |Time Loss 
in Man- 

Working 
Days 


10, 900 


8, 000 


50 


ie) 
i 


00 


§50 


1,500 


1, 000 


290 


600 














Particulars (?) 





in Progress Prior to November, 1952 


Commenced July 14; for a union 
agreement; partial return of work- 
ers; unterminated. 


Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wazes, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
toe arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 16; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week, pay for 
five statutory holidays, twoweeks’ 
vacations with pay and time and 
one-half for overtime following 
reference to conciliation board: 
terminated November 1; plant 
dismantled; indefinite. 


Commenced October 1; inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; work 
resumed at one establishment by 
November 17; unterminated. 


Commenced October 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated November 14; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced July 21; for a wnion 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; union security, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 27; inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency, 
terminated by November 18; 
return of workers pending reference 
to Labour Relations Board; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced August 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and extension of vacation 
plan following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated No- 
vember 3; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced October 29; protesting 
dismissal of a worker; terminated 
November 1; return of workers 
pending reference to an umpire; 
indefinite. 


Commenced September 15; for in- 
creased wages; terminated No- 
vember 4; return of workers 
pending reference to a Commission- 
er; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1952 (') 








Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation - - in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Hstab- fy. Working 
lishments Workers Days 














Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1952—Concluded 














TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers, 1 32 575 |Commenced August 19; for a new 
Sydney, N.S. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated No- 
vember 21; conciliation; com- 
promise. 
TRADE— 
Steel products warehouse 1 24 480 |Commenced October 1; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1952 
Mintine— 
Coal miners, I 236 236 |Commenced November 4; dispute re 
Thorburn, N.S. allocation of work; terminated 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 


November 5; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Shoe factory workers, 1 200 800 |Commenced November 26; for a new 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Grand’Mere, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 


wages, union shop, check-off, pay 
for additional statutory holidays, 
seniority, rest periods, and hospital 
and accident insurance plans, fol- 
lowing reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


























Clothing factory workers, 1 287 2,870 |Commenced November 3; for a union 
Sorel, i). agreement providing for increased 
wages and against alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of two 
workers; terminated November 
14; conciliation; compromise. 
Woollen cloth factory 1 165 165 |Commenced November 12; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Renfrew, Ont. wazes, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week with same take-home 
pay and closed shop following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated November 13; _ ne- 
gotiations; compromise. 
Clothing and hosiery 2 490 1,960 |Commenced November 25; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Montreal, P.Q. wages and other changes following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated,. 
Miscellaneous Wocd Producis— 
Plywood factory workers, 1 S] 200 |Commenced November 11; dispute 
St. Basile de Portneuf, over work assignment for one man; 
3G). terminated November 13; con- 
ciliation and return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration 
board; indefinite. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry and machinery 2 175 150 |Commenced November 3; to attend 
factory workers, a union meeting; terminated No- 
Hamilton, Ont. vember 3; return of workers; in 
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favour of employer. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1952 (:) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Gacupitiog —-—-- in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- r Working 
lishments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1952— Concluded 














CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Struetures— 
Plumbers, pipefitters and 27 436 5,250 |Commenced November 12; for a new 
apprentices, agreement providing for increased 
Edmonton, Alta. wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration board; 
unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck mechanics, ete., 1 18S 50 |Commenced November 26; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week, pay for all statutory 
holidays and extension of vacation 
plan following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Retail store clerks, 13 75 525 |Commenced November 22; for 
Bell Island, Nfld. implementation of award of con- 


ciliation board for increased wages 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; unterminated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1952, BY GROUPS OF FNDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 































































































bo aI ra 
& PS io) 
a ae = 
p efi sO) Soll soma 
2 s]s B/S] s8>/e @ S 
Cause = ee ee Wes: ieee ae ae ra 
see PEP) SN ey Sy | ae | ner ht eae eens Pema omen tre 
Oo eyes |B (eB) me, be BR ee BO oes miata ete adl aa 
bt Se) BS ee be 4 Oe Soma aie beh oe to 
iH l/R#ISC|SIO/BES | ens |B] a lai Pla 
———————— — —— — | = 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects........|.. Be ee taeall.seeeh eae ee RT eae | Mea al cA oP ke ley Bayh 2 
SIUC lb vaberve sss cence he elcratene chee ae at me mee 6 | 14 TRetiett BT i ial we 4 87 
(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc........... 1 1 4 1 Ith eee eee he irae ee Sea 13 
(ib) a Mowana viehiCless jasuvemil le mienenterate 18 Fi creed PS ACE IN ten 5 5 2 1 4 18 
(C\rOtherlobjectsa. comers oon ce ees wu | ale! 14 Oriol eee 5 1 56 
Caught, In, On or Between, Machinery, Vehi- 

CLES ACEC ee ah att ertns a eave ete coer eS aren 3 Slee 6 4 cet Pe nea 2 4 5 1 30 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, Etc.......... 14 i 8 5 Fela 1 20 Salis 13 96 
Haliis:and Slips adaceeurs ase ae eran saiictar er comets 5 4 4 Ole 20 1 eal net 3 62 

(a) Halls;onsamede velo. tence smi nes eile: OMe Teal secre 2 oD eee PU Ee lls Ser aD rt a 
(bp Malistto ditterentilevels.u aaa es ees eee 2 4 4 Sala aes 1 7 3 55 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and 

ENS plOSIONS! ee eek Tiatien cates hee Men rrme eck erie 1 3 8 6 OF ee ae 5 1 Ome 35 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, Ete....)....|.... 9 1 Ty. er Ale, area veal ie 12 
Blectrie: Curcenty, Sx. jet bahus.c -Blaone ee 1 1 1 Halen 6 te eal Ney 20 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases.........}....] 2 |... aie at 3 1 ALO ae ale 19 
Miscellaneous JA. ccidentsann een cere a aeee Nebel Gere | epg eee en ee eee 2 rele 2 

Total, Third Quarter—1952........... SA) || SEE) a Do) od uRro 9 50 | 18 28 363 
Total, Third Quarter—1951........... 40 | 48 6 48 | 60 | 66 | 12 50 | 14 29 ove 
| , 
TABLE H-2.—-FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1952 
Industry a é : ; * hag ; f + a 
Sl eo) ee gs < ae eet a eee 
PA Wasi ae AAA i, A S St gy ae Sa 
A STIOULEULCS s wig Meee aa book «RE ee | eee Ik rar becteye 2 15 2 6 CPE onenead || doors ae 30 
Logging... Salsa cocks Sees ea aee eee eae 1 2 Li) i Scaler Fo 1 12 ji eeecon 34 
Fishing and T rapping. on G2 Wo gists IRE ee eee Ls fete ae acbe. Cosine ee tetas cull eet ea etl | eka eo I BIRPIEe  haerak 2 12 
Mining andi@usrry ini wea ee ie eee 12 1 6 9 2 5 5 13 haere 90 
MES UO Hib aNehe et Cede soe apunie ct: te Re 1 3 15 23 1 one 3 (| ras a Boe 54 
COnstEUCLLONN Ee R Lees Santee nite Ol ae 2 1 23 19 1 3 a 15 il 75 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production 

and Supply.. j TON) Raves ose IN) ee Oe 4 1 1 BPs oe Peeeeee le Len ra allond Fysce - 9 
‘Transportation, Storage and Com- 

TINUNICA LIONS eP oats oh ata sis ctaty slate. ce | cee en ee eae eee 1 16 20 5 1 il 5 1 50 
ALTE GYR ee MAZES 5 tomy atta lothi aoe vas creates lea i | eae oe 1 3 ih line toctan? 4 2 tlh th fey ee a 18 
gEW OUTER ORG: hor, re anny eae eR ay PP a ANE i Pie Silic be R Se del We veal coer SER RIG ieee hcheoeece’ Soule sve crcl located Rete recon Ineenee Se 
DOL VLG oacsuscnao tress sos tag bck er yc eee cel eet ante | Dae 7 9 a 1 2 2), heeds 28 
Lp ek cVestctoh i itee ieee er he ean bree Ree etek Nl Ue CB ce allenic allo @ode bens ltroa dor Pe Ware oies tee cereal iariroecy Ria he rae 

BL OLA we 2 at achat eee 5 1 19 9 87 109 19 21 25 66 8) 363 
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REVIEW 


Current Labour Market 


HE overall level of employment in Canada continued its usual 
seasonal downward movement in January. This decline mainly 
reflects the usual contraction of employment at this time of the year in 
such industries as logging, construction, fishing and shipping. It also 
reflects the usual post-Christmas lull in retailing activity and machinery 
overhaul and stocktaking which occur in many industrial plants about 
the beginning of the year. As a result, the number of labour market areas 
in the labour surplus categories is now reaching its peak. The comparison 
with last winter is much the same as in December, 1952, economic ac- 
tivity in the urban industrial regions showing greater strength and ac- 
tivity in the smaller rural areas, particularly those in Eastern Canada 
associated with logging, showing a decline. 


The Monthly Labour Force Survey (see footnote (a), page 176), which 
provides an overall picture of current manpower utilization patterns, 
estimates that for the week ending January 24, 1953, there were 5,210,000 
persons in the civilian labour force, a decrease of 66,000 from the figure 
reported for the week ending December 13, 1952. Of this total, 4,533,000 
persons were at work for 35 hours or more during the week, a decline of 
25,000 from December 13; 321,000 were at work for fewer than 35 hours, 
a decrease of 138,000; 169,000 had jobs but were not at work, an in- 
crease of 42,000; 187,000 were without jobs and seeking work, an in- 
crease of 55,000 from the previous month. 


Of the 321,000 persons working fewer than 35 hours during the week, 
about 198,000 usually work part time. Of the remaining 123,000, 35,000 
were on short time, 10,000 were on temporary lay-off part of the week, 
32,000 were away because of illness and 14,000 because of bad weather 
and the remainder, 32,000, were not at work because of vacations, in- 
dustrial disputes or because they had either lost or found a job during 
the week. 


by Economics and Research Branch 
A Labour Gazette Feature Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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NDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 





Of the 169,000 persons estimated to be with jobs but not working 
at all during the survey week, illness (74,000), vacations (18,000) and 
lay-offs (47,000) were the main reasons for their idleness. Lay-offs in 
this category were nearly double those of the previous month. Bad weather 
and industrial disputes were other contributing causes. 


It was estimated that 187,000 persons were without jobs and seeking 
work during the survey week. Another 11,000 persons who worked only 
part of the week were also actively seeking other work, making a total 
of 198,000 persons actively seeking work during the week ending January 
24. This represents an increase of about 34 per cent from the previous 
survey week in December. 


Supplementary information is available from data on registrations 
for employment at local NES offices (see footnote (b), page 176). Between 
December 1, 1952, and January 22, 1953, a period which usually shows 
the sharpest seasonal decline in economic activity, the number of appli- 
cations on file rose by about 147,000 for all regions, bringing the total 
to 384,200 at the later date. The regional pattern at January 22, was much 
the same as during the previous month, the applications on file in Quebec 
(122,600) and in the Atlantic Region (53,800) both being significantly 
higher than at the same date a year ago. On the other hand, applications 
for jobs in Ontario (94,700) were nearly 12,000 lower than a year earlier, 
while applications on hand in the Prairie Region (53,000) and in the 
Pacific (60,100) were only moderately higher. 


The year-to-year change in the regional picture indicated above 
illustrates the shift in the general pattern of economic activity which 
has developed over the year. Employment levels in the industrialized 
urban areas, while seasonally low, are much higher than in the winter 
of 1951-1952. Information available on general economic activity confirms 
this strong upward movement in industrial activity. The index of in- 
dustrial production, for example, was about 10 per cent higher during 
November than a year earlier. This increase is significant for employ- 
ment since there have been reductions in inventories in many industries 
during the last few months. Department stores sales in January were more 
than 15 per cent higher than in January, 1952, indicating a continuation 
of the generally higher level of economic activity in Canada this winter 
compared with last year. 


On the other hand, the marked reduction of activity in seasonal in- 
dustries such as logging has adversely affected employment levels in 
rural areas and has partially offset year-to-year gains in employment in 
the industrial regions. Logging employment in astern Canada is at 
present at levels 35 per cent lower than last winter. This reflects the 
industry’s concern about both the size of current log inventories and 
the uncertainty of some markets for finished products. 

The lower pulpwood cut has affected employment in two ways — it 
has reduced the number of jobs available and shortened the duration of 
employment in the woods. This has created a problem in the eastern 
provinces, especially the Maritimes, where construction activity during 
this winter was also at lower levels than last year. The contrast between 
the various urban-industrial labour market areas and the rural communi- 
ties is analyzed in the article on local labour market conditions on 


page 177. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


| eae the early weeks of 1953, as is customary at this time of year, 

collective bargaining in Canadian industry involved for the most 
part comparatively small groups of workers. Negotiations appeared to be 
influenced by the trends of 1952, although the wage increases in many 
cases were of somewhat smaller dimensions. Bargaining in these smaller 
establishments was largely being accomplished without interruption to 
production. In fact, at mid-February, fewer than 800 workers were on 
strike. Meanwhile, negotiations likely to be significant for 1953 were 
about to get under way in several major industries. 


It is possible at this time to assess briefly the position of the 
Canadian worker as a result of developments over the past year. Employ- 
ment levels in general have been high. There have been substantial in- 
creases in wages; for example, average weekly earnings in the nine 
leading industries stood at $56.08 at December 1, 1952, representing a 
rise in the previous 12 months of seven per cent. Most of the collective 
agreements received in the Department of Labour during the same period 
provided for wage increases of 10 to 15 cents an hour or more (see page 
218). Since the cost-of-living index was meanwhile showing its first 
appreciable post-war decline, the higher wage rates were resulting in 
increased ‘real’ earnings for the employees concerned. In fact, the index 
of average real weekly earnings in manufacturing showed almost as big a 
rise during the year 1952 as it did in all the other post-war years com- 
bined. Although no comprehensive current analysis is available, agree- 
ments received in the Department reveal an extension in the application 
of other benefits, such as shorter hours, more liberal vacation and 
holiday terms, group insurance plans, etc. (see page 221). 


Railway Negotiations. Of the approximately 200,000 workers employed 
on Canada’s railways, the so-called ‘non-operating’ employees comprise 
the largest of the bargaining groups, numbering 144,000 workers. Unions 
representing these workers signed new agreements with the railroads in 
December. In January, a dispute involving 20,000 workers represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was settled three days before the 
date set for strike action by the union. Final negotiations took place in 
Ottawa at the request of the Prime Minister. The settlement included a 
12-per-cent increase in wages retroactive toApril 1, 1952. For yard 
employees weekly hours are reduced from 48 to 40 beginning October 1, 
1953 and a referee is to decide on the accompanying adjustment in wage 
rates. Both parties have agreed to bargain further on certain outstanding 
requests for work rule changes. 


Other Negotiations. At mid-February, important bargaining was in 
progress, or about to commence, in a number of industries including coal 
mining, electrical goods, shipbuilding, and urban transportation. 


In Nova Scotia coal mining, a conciliation board had been requested 
in a dispute between the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation and Dis- 
trict No. 26 of the United Mine Workers of America (CCL) representing 
approximately 10,000 miners. The union’s requests included a $3.26 per 
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day increase in wages. In Western Canada, negotiations were in progress 
between District No. 18 of the United Mine Workers, for some 7,000 coal 
miners, and the Coal Operators’ Association. 

The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (independent) had 
opened negotiations with Canadian General Electric covering about 7,000 
employees at its Toronto and Peterborough plants. The union was seeking 
a wage increase and other benefits, and a 40-hour week. Bargaining be- 
tween this union and the Westinghouse Company at Hamilton will also 
get under way shortly. A certification vote held recently for employees 
of the Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Brockville, was won by the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (CIO-CCL). 

About 1,000 employees were represented in negotiations between the 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers (CCL) and four AFL-TLC unions. Higher wage 
rates, the 40-hour week, and a welfare plan were the main issues. 

In Edmonton, agreement was reached between the city and its 450 
bus drivers represented by the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC). 
The same union was negotiating with the B. C. Electric Company for 
more than 3,000 transit workers in Vancouver, New Westminster and 
Victoria, for a wage increase and other matters. Bargaining between the 
Montreal Transport Commission and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers (CCL) was scheduled to begin 
this month over a proposed wage advance and a 40-hour week for some 
5,000 transit workers. 

Labour Organization, 1953. Preliminary estimates, based on returns 
so far received from the 42nd Annual Survey of Labour Organization in 
Canada place the total trade union membership at 1,185,000 on January 1, 
1953, or approximately 40,000 above the figure for the previous year. 

Hours of Work. A continuing trend in Canadian manufacturing toward 
a shorter work week is revealed in preliminary calculations based on 
returns received from 6,000 establishments as of October, 1952, in the 
Economics and Research Branch’s annual survey of Canadian employers. 
The percentage of plant employees on a 5-day week at the survey date 
was 75 as compared with 70 per cent a year earlier; for office employees, 
it was 8] per cent as compared with 76 per cent in 1951. 


Proportion of Employees on a 5-Day Week Standard Weekly Hours 
ufacturing Industries Manufacturing Industries 
¥ Percentage 
of Workers 
Piant Employees 1949 1951 1952* 
40 and under 25 ak 35.8 41.7 
Over 40 and under 44 6.5 13.4 11.4 
44 16.7 11.5 10.5 
45 20.9 16.7 15.9 
Over 45 and under 48 3.9 2.3 Zee 
48 f 20.0 14.4 12.4 
Over 48 6.9 5.9 5.6 
3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
e ee. : Office Employees 
i | eS Under 37% 16.8 920:0,' 21.7 
37, 29.0 28.5 27.5 
: ee - Over 37% and under 40 17.0 17.3 18.6 
au 40 19.1 20.5 22.0 
: pod “ Over 40 18.1 12.8 10.2 
; -O 100.0 
rgapientosd, ute510- 1952* Ee : 


@ Preliminary Figure *Preliminary 





Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 14, 1953) 














Percentage Change 





From 










Principal Items Amount 


Previous | Previous 




















Manpower " 

Total civilian labour force (a) ...............000 Jan. 24 5,210,000; — 13 _ 
Persons with jobs (a).......c:ccceccesssceacssecseses Jan. 24 5,023,000; — 2.4 — 
Persons without jobs & seeking 

ed AD Pree en py cle ee RR, OCA SoA EN A cod lad) Jan. 24 187,000; +41.7 _ 

Registered for work, NES (b) Res. 

ALT ETe. 25 cose sract eset paakae vcs savaeet ect neecer tees Jan. 22 53,812; +41.3 +33.5 
MMe bee | UA hc abeeetetenss cotaswianteneeacned ea pres Jan, 22 122,605) 1 +2702 +21.1 
Onbarionn circ, sccusnsen ates snunaiecuate sedis vee cone Jan. 22 94,733| +34.6 —11.0 
PPR AIEIO WW a.0 3 5cccnsntes meecansnesd vesedesaaneabaees tebe Jan. 22 52,983| +40.8 +15.3 
PAC TLIC ou rr soc eacvecaucecnaie sruateeradeer tena ceaa tens Jani 22 60,110} +31.0 ae Moe 

2 Otaly allbrégirone hos doreussoerepeere eal cecoss Jan. 22 384,243); +33.2 + 9.8 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance bene bitin ccisccpcnacace cs doasedowdensnoaet Jan. 1 265,274; +63.8 +11.0 

Amount of benefit payments.............cceceeeees December | $10,926,557) +69.8 +57.8 

Index of employment (1939=100) ............... Dec. 1 192.2) O.50 h te o.U 

Tinmi pation pec sco itecetderaccar see ie eetentaeaeencees December 7,462| —30.9 | —15.4(c) 

Industrial Relations 

Strikes and lockouts —days lost .............8. January 31,050 _ - 
No. of workers involved ............cccessceseees January 2,136 _ ~ 
Nosrof etrikeaidccthetaddncccrenaiestavestecvgthenescs January 14 _ _ 

Earnings and Income 

Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Dec, l $56.08; + 0.8 ay GAN 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..............008 Dec. 1 $1.32) +0.9 |] + 6.2 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..... Dec. 1 42.4) + 0.7) + 1.2 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............0006 Dec. 1 $56.05| + 16] + 7.4 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100)..... Jan. 1 184.4; + 0.1 | — 3.7 

Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Jan. 1 LI5.7t) CeO. ee 21 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | Dec. 1 116.1; + 1.9 | + 9.6 

Total labour income .............0.00. $000,000 | November 96.1; +09 | +111 

Industrial Production 

Total (Average 1935=100)...............cccceeeees November 248.1} + 

Manufacturing sf csklirvcitccsr steer tedeaatvecne November 262.4; + 
Durables 2.2.5. .icciccuesuceshueek pacacensen fendi November 309.4, — 
Non-Durables. oc. c.ciicsvsesasdcaseandscncesepssecces November 232.4; + 





(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do 


(b) 


(c) 


any work in the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. Labour 
force estimates are based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by area 
sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada. They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling 
error, The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons knowm to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Never- 
theless, the figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employ- 
ment or who have left the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other 
hand, not all the persons who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first. of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Local Labour Market Conditions 


The Labour Market —illustrated by the pro- URING January, there was a 
portion of paid workers within all areas decrease of °8 in the number 
falling in each of the four labour market 2 : 

Beeineii6 well snald warkerd. of areas in which labour demand 
epee Per Centr} @nd supply were in approximate 
balance. The number of areas in 
Group 2 of the labour surplus cate- 
gory increased by 17 and the number 
in Group 1 by 11. The changes in 
Group 1 occurred entirely in the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions. The 
complete list of the 115 areas cov- 
ered in the monthly survey is shown 


in the table on page 178. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 

Se a cae i ei sien eit ANG At February 1, 1953, there 

were nine more minor areas in 

Group 1 of the labour surplus category and nine less in the balanced 

category than a year earlier. The year-to-year increase in the number of 

minor areas in the surplus category is, to a large extent, the result of 
the small log cut in Eastern Canada this year. 





Despite the year-to-year decrease in the number of areas in the 
balanced category, however, the number of paid workers in this category 
(see bar chart) increased from 15 to 23 per cent of all paid workers. This 
apparent contradiction is explained by the fact that, during the interval, 
the Toronto metropolitan area, with more than 500,000 paid workers, 
moved from Group 2 of the surplus category to the balanced category. 


In evaluating the significance of the number of labour market areas 
in the various categories of the table below, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal variations in labour requirements throughout 
the year in Canada. Each year, from December to March, labour surpluses 
develop in a large number of areas. These surpluses decline sharply 
during the spring and shortages often appear between July and October. 


Approximate | Labour 


Market Areas 


Feb. 1 |Feb. 1 | Feb. 1 |Feb. 1 [Feb. 1 | F 
1953 1952 1953 1952 | 1953 1 
1 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 





*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, FEBRUARY 1, 1953 


























LABO APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
manny ee BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 1 Group 2 





Quebec — Levis 

St. John’s 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 










METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 































Brantford 

Corner Brook 

Farnham — Granby 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Halifax 

Kingston 

Niagara Falls 

Oshawa 

Peterborough 

Saint John 

Sarnia 

Sherbrooke 

St. Catharines 

St. Hyacinthe 


Cornwall 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 
Rouyn — Val d’Or 
Shawinigan Falls 
Trois Riviéres 


Guelph 
Kitchener 
Londoa 



























MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 

non-agricultural industry) 












Kirkland Lake 
Valleyfield— 

Beauharnois 
Victoria 
Welland 


Windsor 
























Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Yorkton 


Charlottetown 
Joliette 
Kentville 
Riviére du Loup 
Thetford Mines 


















MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 
















Bathurst Belleville — 













































































Bridgewater Trenton Dawson Creek 
Buckingham Brace bridge 
Campbellton Cranbrook 
Central Vancouver | Dauphin 
Fort Erie — 
Port Colborne 
Fredericton Sioux Lookout 
Goderich Listowel 
Kamloops Sault Ste. Marie 
Lachute —Ste. Stratford 
Thérése St. Thomas 
Leamington Woodstock, Ont. 
MINOR AREAS Okanagan Valley Lindsay 
(labour force 10,000— 25,000) Owen Sound Medicine Hat 
Prince Rupert Nelson — Trail 
Rimouski North Bay 
Ste. Agathe — Pembroke 
St. Jérome Portage la Prairie 
St. Georges Est Prince George 


Summerside 
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ATLANTIC 


Continuing the downward trend of the last quarter of 1952, eco- 
nomic activity in the Atlantic region fell by early February to a level 
lower than that of the corresponding period last year. The decline was 
particularly notable in New Brunswick, the only province where non- 
agricultural employment was lower than a year earlier. Employment in 
December, 1952, compared with December, 1951, was 40 per cent lower 
in forestry, six per cent lower in manufacturing, 30 per cent lower in 
construction and five per cent lower in transportation. Most activities 
in Nova Scotia showed improvement over this period last year but lumber 
production for the first seven months of 1952 was only 70 per cent of 


the 1951 level. 


The lower employment level in forestry and the importance of this 
industry to the region indicate that no appreciable change can be ex- 
pected in the employment situation before the spring. At the beginning 
of February, all but one of the twenty labour market areas surveyed had 
labour surpluses. This compares with 16 surplus areas at the beginning 
of January and 15 at the beginning of February 1952. 


Metropolitan Areas. Job registrations at the NES office in St. John’s, 
Nfld., increased by about 60 per cent during January. Several factors 
contributed to this sharp increase, the most significant being the re- 
duction of work on local construction sites and slackened activity in 
outlying areas. In addition, fish canning operations were reduced, timber 
hauling was delayed by lack of snow, and activity along the St. John’s 
waterfront remained unusually low since newsprint continued to be shipped 
from the port of Botwood. When this port closes for the winter, however, 
ships will once again take on their cargo at St. John’s. This usually 
provides employment for about 150 longshoremen. 


Major Industrial Areas. By the end of January all six of the areas 
in this classification were in the labour surplus category. In New Glasgow, 
job registrations at the NES office increased because of temporary lay- 
offs in woodworking, steel and steel fabricating plants. In Moncton, 
however, the decline in labour demand was more directly associated with 
the primary industries. In the four remaining areas, manufacturing employ- 
ment was unchanged over the month but the non-manufacturing industries 
were less active. Job opportunities for longshoremen were fewer than in 
previous years, particularly in Halifax, where it was reported that water- 
front activity during January was less than in any comparable period in 
25 years. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Logging is the main source of 
employment in many of these areas during the winter months. The de- 
creased wood cut this season was the principal reason why most of the 
areas had labour surpluses. Furthermore, sharply reduced exports of 
pulpwood and pitprops had depressing effects on employment in the 
smaller shipping centers of northern New Brunswick. 
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QUEBEC 


The increase of employment from last year’s low levels in the 
clothing, leather, and boot and shoe industries continued in 1953 while 
short time in primary textiles, which had prevailed during most of 1952, 
largely disappeared. In the heavy manufacturing industries, employment 
levels have been moving steadily upwards, a trend which is continuing 
this year. Employment increased by more than 7,000 during 1952 in the 
transportation equipment industry, which includes aircraft and ship- 
building. During January, however, temporary lay-offs occurred in many 
manufacturing industries as production schedules were revised, machinery 
was repaired and industries generally prepared for another year. 


As usual, winter weather had reduced many seasonal activities 
by February 1. Owing to the smaller log cut, this was not offset to the 
Same extent as last year by employment opportunities in woods work. 
It is the practice for farmers and farmers’ sons in Quebec to seek logging 
employment during the winter and many of these, as well as idle con- 
struction workers, truck drivers, longshoremen and others, became avail- 
able for work during January and early February. All areas in the region 
reported labour surpluses at the end of the month. 


Metropolitan Areas. Hiring was slow in Montreal during most of 
January but by the end of the month, as workers were rehired in clothing, 
furniture, food and other industries, employment was increasing. Skilled 
toolmakers, die setters, machinists and aircraft mechanics were taken 
on wherever available. In Montreal, however, as in Quebec City, alterna- 
tive job opportunities were few for workers disemployed in construction, 
transportation and other seasonal industries. Industrial and commercial 
building was the main source of c onstruction work and snow removal 
operations offered fewer jobs than usual for the season. The Montreal 
area shifted during the month from the balanced to Group 2 of the labour 
surplus category and Quebec City was once again in Group 1 of the 
labour surplus category. 


Major Industrial Areas. Most industrial areas in the Hastern Town- 
ships, where the textile industry predominates, remained in Group 2 of 
the labour surplus category during the month but two, St. Hyacinthe 
and Farnham—Granby, recorded a drop in NES applications. The re- 
maining four areas, Lac St. Jean, Rouyn—Val d’Or, Shawinigan Falls 
and Trois Riviéres were in Group 1 of the labour surplus category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Employment opportunities were few 
in these areas during January. Some prospecting was under way in Gaspé 
and Northern Quebec and some workers were retained at the iron-ore 
development sites at Ungava and Sept Isles; but logging, the main source 
of employment, offered fewer jobs than usual. All but four of the 15 major 
agricultural and minor areas fell into Group 1 of the labour surplus 
category. The remaining four were in Group 2 of this category. 
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ONTARIO 


During the winter months there was the usual seasonal reduction 
in employment in such industries as construction, fishing, food proces- 
sing, automobile and rubber manufacturing, which are approaching their 
seasonal troughs. On the other hand, construction employment continued 
higher than last winter. Employment in most of the manufacturing indus- 
- tries remained fairly stable and above last year’s level and, in industries 
producing defence goods such as aircraft, electronics and radar, it was 
still expanding. 


At February 1, the number of registrations for employment at the 
NES offices was about 15,000 less than last year’s total. The gradual 
seasonal decline in employment, however, increased the number of areas 
with a labour surplus from 12 to 25 during the month. At the same time 
last year, 24 areas representing 77 per cent of wage earners had a labour 
surplus; the 25 areas in the surplus category this year represent only 42 
per cent of all wage earners. Last year, lay-offs in the consumer goods 
industries created surpluses in the larger industrial centers but this 
year most surpluses appear to be in seasonally slack industries and in 
logging centers. 


Metropolitan Areas. Employment in the three metropolitan areas 
declined slightly during January and the early part of February as season- 
al reductions in construction and trade continued; but the demand for 
labour from the manufacturing and service industries enabled Toronto 
and Ottawa—Hull to continue in the balanced category. Some labour 
surplus developed in Hamilton by early February following a number of 
small lay-offs in the iron and steel industry, particularly wire products, 
and a decline in activity in the construction industry. Machinists, tool- 
makers, diesetters, and experienced stenographers were still in short 
supply in Ottawa and Toronto. 


Major Industrial Areas. Employment in these areas was generally 
higher than last year. However, year-end inventory closures and seasonal 
slackness in the automobile, farm machinery, textile and machine shop 
industries together with continuing reductions in construction activity 
during January resulted in a labour surplus in most major industrial areas 
by the end of the month. Cornwall moved into a higher surplus category 
as a number of construction tradesmen, sailors and labourers returned 
to their homes for the winter. Only three of these areas, Guelph, Kitch- 
ener and London, had balanced labour markets by the end of January. 
In Kitchener and London employment was increasing as plants which 
had closed for holidays and stock-taking at the end of December re- 
opened and as labour requirements in firms with defence contracts con- 
tinued to increase. Unusually high levels of construction this winter in 
Guelph and Kitchener produced a strong labour demand in those centers. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Registrations for employment 
increased in all these areas during January bringing Belleville — Trenton, 
Goderich, Lindsay, Pembroke, Simcoe and Walkerton into the labour sur- 
plus category. Heavy registrations of seamen as well as construction 
workers moved Owen Sound into a higher surplus group. At the end of 
January there was some surplus of labour in 12 of the 21 major agri- 
cultural and minor areas. 
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PRAIRIE 


Employment by early February, although greater than last year, 
approached the annual seasonal low point, which in this region is usually 
reached in the first half of March. Labour surpluses developed in eight 
additional areas as a result of the post-Christmas lull in retail trade, a 
further slowdown in construction and the gradual completion of pulp 
cutting’ in western Ontario. With these additions there were, at the begin- 
ning of February, 16 areas in Group 2 of the labour surplus category and 
five areas in the balanced category. In contrast to the situation in the 
Pacific, Quebec and Atlantic regions, there were no areas in Group 1 of 
the surplus category and the regional ratio of NES job applications to all 
paid workers was lower than the national total. 


The somewhat higher demand for labour in this period of seasonal 
inactivity is in large part attributable to the profitable farm operations of 
1952. Cash returns for the year are expected to exceed the 195] record, 
the income from grains more than offsetting a decline in livestock re- 
ceipts. Moreover, the amount of wheat held on farms at the end of January 
was one-third greater than it was a year earlier. As more of this wheat is 
marketed, the income accruing to farmers will provide substantial support 
to the general level of activity during the remainder of the winter. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. A further increase of surplus 
labour in Edmonton and Calgary brought these areas into the Group 2 
category. In the three metropolitan areas the heavy lay-offs customary in 
January took place in retail stores and meat packing firms released the 
extra workers hired to handle the exceptionally large marketings of live- 
stock in December. Exmployment in foundries, transportation equipment 
manufacturing and construction declined but remained above the levels 
of a year ago. The volume of planned construction in all three metropoli- 
tan centers was well ahead of last year’s total at this date. Employment 
in the Winnipeg clothing industry continued to expand. 


Pulp cutting employment in the Fort William—Port Arthur area at 
the end of January amounted to 5,400, almost 50 per cent below the total 
at the same time in 1952. Logging for the season was largely completed 
and staffs were gradually being reduced to the number required to bring 
the winter’s cut to the mills. On the other hand, shipbuilding firms and 
most paper mills were operating at capacity and employment in aircraft 
manufacturing was gradually increasing. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. With outdoor farm work at a 
virtual standstill, employment in agricultural and minor areas remained 
unchanged or declined. Work on a number of construction projects was 
completed during the month or suspended because of the weather. Since 
alternative employment opportunities in such industries as logging have 
been less numerous than last winter, seasonal labour surpluses in almost 
all areas have been greater. In addition, a number of coal mining areas, 
particularly in Alberta, reported more unemployment and short time. This 
was attributed to the recent mild weather and the increasing penetration 
of fuel oil into the market for coal. 
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PACIFIC 


In this region, the last half of 1952 was marked by a reduction in 
market demand for several important primary products and by an indus- 
trial dispute that resulted in the loss of the annual herring harvest. The 
effects of these developments, in addition to the usual seasonal decline 
in activity, are revealed in employment statistics for December. Although 
total industrial employment maintained a margin of three per cent more 
than the 195] figure, employment was lower by twenty-three per cent in 
logging, by forty-three per cent in fish canning and by seven per cent in 
the iron and steel products industry. In addition, the landed value of the 
fish catch in the last quarter of the year was $5,330,000, or about one- 
third less than in the same period of 1951. However, employment re- 
ductions in these industries were more than offset by the labour require- 
ments resulting from increased productive capacity in other sectors. The 
main increases were in construction (41 per cent), mining (11 per cent) 
and the distributive industries. 


Activity during most of January was, as usual, severely restricted by 
weather conditions. The ten labour market areas covered in the current 
survey were equally divided between Group 1 and Group 2 of the labour 
surplus category. There were, however, clear signs of revival at the end 
of the month. Light snowfall made possible an early resumption of logging 
and construction workers were being recalled to northern construction 
projects. By the beginning of February, job applications registered with 
the NES had declined slightly from the peak of 60,100 reached at January 
ve: 

Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The gradual movement of 
workers back to Vancouver Island and Kitimat eased the situation in 
Vancouver — New Westminster but not sufficiently to remove the area from 
Group | of the labour surplus category. Fish canning and reduction plants 
were closed down and were not expected to re-open for some time. Lumber 
and shingle mills were still operating with reduced crews while awaiting 
an upturn in market demand. Little change was noted in shipbuilding, 
machine shops and foundries but the continuing mild weather and an in- 
crease in industrial and residential building stimulated employment in 
the construction industry. 


Victoria remained in Group 2 of the surplus category but conditions 
improved rapidly at the end of the month and were hampered only by ex- 
cessive rainfall. Shipbuilding employment continued to expand. There 
are enough contracts on hand to keep the construction industry fully 
occupied when work can be resumed in this sector and contractors are 
already forecasting an early shortage of certain skills. 


Minor Areas. Job applications at NES offices in most of these areas 
reached a peak during the third week of January, declining thereafter as 
the weather improved. The improvement was most noticeable in the 
Central Vancouver Island area, where logging was expected to be back 
to normal by the middle of February. At the other inland points, however, 
employment levels were expected to rise more slowly, since the spring 
thaw usually retards lumbering operations until March. The situation in 
the base metal-mining industry in Nelson—Trail and Cranbrook showed 
little change since heavy lay-offs were still in effect. 
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Plant Expansion and Employment 


Opportunities in Manutacturing, 1953 


A total of 12,000 workers will be required during 1953 to staff manu- 
facturing plants in the process of being built or expanded at the 
beginning of the year, according to the findings of a regular survey by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the 
effects of industrial expansion on employment. This total is higher than 
comparable figures for either of the preceding years. 


Apart from the large ‘carryover’ of construction which will be com- 
pleted this year and will provide 12,000 new jobs, additional expansion 
work begun and completed during the year will undoubtedly create many 
more jobs. The larger portion of the 30,000 jobs which became avail- 
able in 1952 was created in this way. 


The distribution by industry of the 12,000. jobs, in terms of labour 
requirements, shows that they follow the pattern set by the 30,000 jobs 
created in 1952, In terms of the number of workers needed to operate 
the completed new facilities, expansion continues to be heaviest in the 
transportation equipment, electrical apparatus, chemical products, some 
sectors of iron and steel and the petroleum products industries. 


The regional pattern of the jobs shows that 70 per cent will become 
available in Ontario, 17 per cent in Quebec and the remainder, in dimin- 
ishing proportions, in the Prairie, Pacific and Atlantic regions. 


As in 1952, the transportation equipment manufacturing industry 
still holds the lead in creating new jobs for 1953. The distribution of new 
jobs within the industry, however, had changed. In 1952, Canada’s ex- 
panding aircraft industry created a very high proportion of new jobs, 
whereas the automotive industry to date is the largest contributor of new 
jobs for 1953. This is largely because the Ford Motor Company is com- 
pleting a new plant which will employ from 4,000 to 5,000 workers. The 
bulk of the aircraft expansion program was completed in 1952 but, of the 
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estimated total of 6,200 new workers so far required by the transport- 
ation equipment industry in 1953, new aircraft plant facilities will pro- 


vide about 1,300 jobs. 


The chemical industry is already expected to provide more new jobs 
through expansion of manufacturing facilities in 1953 than it did in the 
whole of 1952, a record year. To date, 1,600 new jobs are expected to 
become available in 1953 compared with the total of 1,400 in the whole 
of 1952. Expansion of the petro-chemical industry and in the manufac- 
turing of synthetic textiles is responsible for most of the new jobs. 
Alberta’s booming petroleum and natural gas industry has attracted 
several large chemical firms to the Edmonton area. One $50,000,000 
plant, which is expected to be completed in 1953, will employ about 700 
workers; another $10,000,000 plant will employ 200. Expansion in the 
chemical industry is concentrated at Edmonton, Sarnia and Montreal. 


Many Canadian petroleum refineries are still expanding capacity on 
the basis of growing supplies of western crude oil. In the Sarnia area 
alone, one large modern refinery was completed in 1952, a second re- 
finery will be built in 1953 and a third is being modernized to increase 
its capacity greatly. By the time Prairie crude oil reaches British Co- 
lumbia towards the end of 1953, two large Vancouver refineries will have 
practically completed expansion of their facilities. Because of the in- 
dustry’s low labour content, however, the number of workers required to 
man new refinery facilities in 1953 will be relatively small, totalling 


about 150. 


As in 1952, expansion in the electrical apparatus industry is ex- 
pected to provide a large number of new jobs in 1953. It is estimated 
that more than 1,300 new workers will be required to man new plant fa- 
cilities during the year. Most of these new jobs will be in the field of 
electronics and in the manufacture of industrial electrical equipment of 
various types rather than in the consumer goods sector. About 900 of the 
new jobs are expected to be in Ontario and the remaining 400 in Quebec. 


To sum up, the carryover of new jobs is relatively large compared 
with previous years. New job opportunities in 1953, however, based on 
this carryover, will be largely the result of expansion in four manufac- 
turing industries which will account for 77 per cent of the new workers 
required and will be concentrated in one area, Ontario, which will ac- 
count for 70 per cent. 


Seasonal factors such as climate and demand affect employment 
levels in a great many Canadian industries. When the industries most 
affected by seasonal factors are ranked by percentage seasonal vari- 
ations in employment, the canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 
industry comes first, followed in order by forestry (chiefly logging), 
canned and cured fish, construction, water transportation and carbonated 
beverages and wines. When Canadian industries are ranked by number of 
employees whose jobs are seasonal, construction comes first, followed 
by forestry, retail trade, canned and preserved fruits and vegetables, saw 
and planing mills and water transportation. 
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Settlement Reached, 
Rail Strike Averted 


Slightly more than three days before 
the scheduled start of a strike, settlement 
was reached in the dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Canada’s railways. 

A top-level meeting between the two 
parties in Ottawa following their separate 
talks with Prime Minister St. Laurent, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, and 
Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port, led to the settlement late Thursday 
evening, January 29. If agreement had not 
been reached on their demands, the train- 
men planned to strike at 6 am. Monday, 
February 2. 

The Prime Minister and his two Cabinet 
members met first with a group of union 
representatives led by A. J. Kelly, BRT 
Vice-President, then with company repre- 
sentatives including President Donald 
Gordon of the Canadian National Railways 
and W. A. Mather, President of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company. Later the 
same day the union and management 
representatives resumed negotiations, event- 
ually reaching agreement. 

The terms of the settlement include a 
12-per-cent general pay increase for train- 
men retroactive to April 1, 1952, and a 40- 
hour work week for yardmen. The parties 
agreed to negotiate further on certain rule 
changes. No escalator clause was included 
in the terms of settlement. Pay adjust- 
ments to accompany the introduction of the 
yardmen’s shorter work week are to be 
determined by a referee, appointed by the 
Prime Minister, whose decision is to be 
binding. 

At the close of the final meeting in 
Ottawa, the Prime Minister said: “A bright 
page has been written in the history of 
labour relations in Canada. Collective 
bargaining is still a good instrument to deal 
with labour relations in this democracy.” 

Opening move in the drawn-out dispute 
came February 1, 1952, when the CPR gave 
notice to the Brotherhood to begin nego- 
tiations for the revision of the contract. 
The Brotherhood demanded a 35-per-cent 
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pay increase, an escalator clause and a 40- 
hour week for yardmen with the same 
take-home pay. 

From February 13 to April 17, company 
and union representatives met. On April 
23 the union requested a Conciliation Board 
in its dispute with the CPR; on May 13, in 
its dispute with the CNR. The Board con- 
cerning the CPR was established May 13, 
that concerning the CNR, May 23. Both 
Boards reported on December 31, 1952.* 

On January 7 the railways advised the 
union they were prepared to implement 
the recommendations of the Conciliation 
Board and asked the union to set a date 
for further talks. The following day the 
union replied it was unable to arrange a 
meeting because of a general committee 
meeting of the brotherhood in Montreal. 


On January 16 the union asked for a 
meeting and said it would strike unless 
settlement was reached by February 2. 
In the meeting on January 20 company 
officials confirmed they would implement 
the majority report while the union stated 
it would negotiate only on the basis of 
the minority report. 

On January 26 the companies offered to 
submit the dispute to a federal Govern- 
ment referee but the union refused. 

Canada’s only nation-wide railway strike 
occurred in August, 1950. It involved 
some 125,000 non-operating railway 
employees and lasted nine days. 





Six More U.S. Railroads 
Agree to Union Shop 


Six more major railroads in the Western 
United States have signed union-shop 
agreements with non-operating rail unions. 

Signing of similar agreements to take 
effect January 1 by two western lines broke 
the previously solid front against the union 
shop presented by western roads (L.G., 
Jan. p. 19). 

G. E. Leighty, President of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, who was chair- 
man of the negotiating committee, 
announced that the contracts are “exactly 
the same” as those signed by eastern 
carriers. 

Included among the larger railroads sign- 
ing the agreements are the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; the Missouri Pacific; 
the St. Louis-San Francisco; the Texas & 
Pacific; and the Wabash. 





*Both majority and minority reports are 
printed in full in this issue, beginning on 
page 248. 
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Base Usefulness on Skill, 
Not Age, Doctor Urges 


The problem of the ageing population 
will never be solved until a man’s useful- 
ness is based on his ability and not his 
age, according to Dr. F. B. Bowman in an 
article on retirement in Saturday Night, 
December 6 issue. 

Stating that the modern concept of 
retirement is out-of-date, Dr. Bowman 
writes that regulations regarding retire- 
ment formulated in 1900 when a man 
could expect to live only to the age of 
50 have never been revised since. 

Forced retirement at 65 years of age has 
deprived the United States every year of 
14 million workers who would have earned 
$4 billion, according to the United States 
Public Health Service. Neither the United 
States nor Canada, writes Dr. Bowman, can 
afford such a waste of manpower. 

Studies have shown, states the writer, 
that absenteeism is lower between the ages 
of 60 and 75 than between the ages of 
20 and 40. Likewise, the average mental 
acuity at 80 years of age has been shown 
to be equal to that at 35. There is a 
difference, but this is compensated for by 
a wealth of experience and greater stead- 
iness and thoroughness. 

Noting that employment discrimination 
begins at the age of 40, the author recog- 
nizes the unwillingness of industry to hire 
men of that age for the first time because 
of the type of pension systems that have 
developed. 

Dr. Bowman suggests, among other things, 
that workers spend part of their leisure 
time in preparing for future productivity 
in declining years. 


Aged Must Heve Chance 
To Stay on Job: Congress 


Opportunity for continued work by able- 
bodied aged persons who want to work 
was recommended recently by the United 
States Congress’ Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

After a two-year study of old age and 
disability pensions in the United States, the 
Committee reported that the aged group 
most in need of assistance at present 
included widows and workers prematurely 
retired because of disability. At $47 per 
month for single persons over 65 years of 
age, $80 for married couples and only $40 
for widows, the average pension benefit was 
still considerably below the subsistence 
level. 

Of the 13 million persons in the United 
States who are 65 years of age or over, 
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only about four million are working or 
wives of workers. By 1975, the report 
estimates there will be 20 million in this 
age group, with 14 million unemployed. 
Present aged payments, the report stated, 
will be too low for the costs of living of 
the future. 

Other recommendations of the Committee 
were pensions adjusted to current standards 
of living, contributions by both workers and 
employers to the public program of 
pensions and acceptance of private pension 
plans as supplements to the public program. 


Aeceidents Don’t Increase 
With Age, U.K. Finds 


Evidence that general liability to acci- 
dent does not increase with age was given 
at the third meeting in Great Britain of 
the National Advisory Committee on the 
Employment of Older Men and Women. 
The Committee, meeting in October, 
reviewed the medical and _ psychological 
aspects of the employment of older persons. 

A survey of domestic employment showed 
that up to age 70 most women continue to 
run their own homes without help and 
that it is between the ages of 70 and 74 
that physical difficulties first become 
serious. This fact offered an example of 
the natural age of retirement in an occu- 
pation that had neither a tradition of 
retirement nor artificial barriers to con- 
tinuing work. 

The Committee, set up in February 1952, 
is composed of representatives of employers 
and workers, of research and medical 
services, of voluntary organizations and of 
government departments. Its objects are 
to consider in detail the problems of the 
employment of older men and women and 
to co-ordinate the activities of the many 
interests now working on it. 


Bengough, Burt Named to Board 
Of ICFTU Regional Organization 

Percy Bengough, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
George Burt, a Vice-President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, were elected 
members of the executive board of the 
Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT) at its second convention 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, December 12 to 
17, 1952. The organization is part of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 


Retirement Ages May be 
Extended—N.Y. Times 


Retirement ages may be extended 
because of a tight labour market, the need 
to retain skilled workers and the influence 
of the cost of living on pensions, according 
to a recent article in the New York Times 
by J. E. McMahon. 


The usual retirement age in most 
pension plans of 65 years for men and 60 
for women has been eased in some cases 
to 67 and 68 for men and 65 for women. 


The costs of pension plans, the physical 
condition of workers, the kind of business 
and the tendency to longer life expectan- 
cies for pensioners are seen by the 
correspondent as important considerations 
in the question of deferring retirements. 
The increasing desire of employees to con- 
tinue working is also a factor in the 
problem of setting retirement ages. 


Agitation for early retirement, based on 
poor business conditions and low employ- 
ment, determined the working period in 
many older industrial pension plans, Mr. 
McMahon points out. At the present time, 
however, entirely different employment and 
working conditions prevail. The present 
high level of business activity and employ- 
ment is providing reasons for more careful 
consideration of deferring retirements 
beyond the normal retirement age, he 
concludes. 





“Housing Goal Should be 
125,000 Wnits a Year’ 


“Construction of from 100,000 to 125,000 
dwelling units a year should be considered 
a normal minimum national target by all 
parties concerned,” said P. G. Wilmut, 
President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, at the Association’s recent 
convention in Montreal. The way should 
be made easier for people to build homes, 
he added. 


Greater credit opportunities would enable 
more people to invest in housing and 
would reduce the pressure for subsidized 
accommodation, he said. 


About 75,000 new houses were built in 
Canada in 1952, he noted, more than had 
been expected. There were 85,000 built 
in 1951 and 91,000 in the peak year of 
1950. 

Hon. H. R. Winters, federal Minister 
of Resources and Development, said at the 
convention that he expects’ a greater 
number of new houses will be started in 
1953 than in the previous year. The only 
limiting factor, he said, is the lack of 
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municipal services such as water, sewers, 
police and fire protection and educational 
facilities. 

A past president of the Association, 
Robert Drummond, noted that it was 
easier to obtain a $2,000 loan for the 
purchase of a new automobile than it was 
to obtain the same amount of loan for a 
home. Workers in low income brackets, 
he maintained, are being forced into subsi- 
dized multiple housing. 

J. N. Flood, Vice-President of the 
organization, said that cheaper interest 
rates and a relaxation of the down pay- 
ment amount on new houses must be 
brought about. The National Housing 
Act was not realistic, he said, and should 
be amended. 

“Price levels of future construction,” said 
Mr. Flood, “must be maintained at the 
present rates and this can only be effected 
by the introduction of new building tech- 
niques and an increase in productivity. We 
don’t contemplate, however, that the main- 
tenance of present price levels will involve 
any reduction in wage levels.” 


November Housing Starts 
Double Those a Year Ago 


Starts on the construction of new dwelling 
units in November were more than double 
the number for November 1951, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
announced. Housing starts have climbed 
sharply since last June. 

Starts in the January-November period 
in 1952 were nearly 20 per cent higher 
than in the same 11 months of 1951. 

For the fourth successive month, com- 
pletions were moderately higher’ in 
November. Because of declines earlier in 
the year, however, the 11-month total of 
completions was 12 per cent lower than 
in the previous year. 


13 Per Cent Higher 


The number of new dwelling units in 
various stages of construction was 13 per 
cent higher at the end of November than 
at the same time 12 months earlier. 


Starts in November totalled 7,664 units, 
compared with 3,798 in the corresponding 
month of 1951. The January-November 
total was 79,514, compared with a total for 
the same period in 1951 of 66,362. 

Completions in November numbered 
9,716 units, compared with 8,842 a year 
earlier. In the first 11 months of 1952, 
completions totalled 66,011, compared with 
74,811 in the January-November period of 
1951. 
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U.S. Housing Starts 
Exceed Million in 1952 


A total of 1,131,300 new permanent non- 
farm dwelling units was started during 
1952, of which 1,074,300 were privately 
owned, according to preliminary estimates 
of the United States Labour Department’s 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. This marks 
the fourth consecutive year that housing 
starts nationally have exceeded the million 
mark. 

The 1952 estimate represents an increase 
of 40,000 units, or 4 per cent, above the 
1951 total, and was exceeded only by the 
1,396,000-unit starts record established in 
1950. 

The 1952 housing volume was influenced 
partly by a gradual easing of restrictions 
on the use of building materials and the 
relaxation of mortgage-credit controls. 
Private housing alone accounted for the 
higher level of housebuilding in 1952— 
increasing by 54,200 units, or 5 per cent 
over 1951. 





Hamilton Builds Largest 


Public Housing Project 


Canada’s largest federal-provincial public 
housing project, providing 496 dwelling 
units, is under way in Hamilton, Ont. 

Rents are $58 per month for a one-storey, 
two-bedroom house; $62 to $65 for three 
bedrooms, depending on the type of house; 
and $67 for four bedrooms. Three-bedroom 
houses are the most common. Some are 
brick and some frame, with varied 
exteriors. The construction of the houses 
is let to private contractors. 


Average Cost $9,500 


A local housing authority, which is 
screening applicants according to housing 
need and income, will administer the 
project. The average cost of the houses 
is about $9,500, excluding purchase of land, 
which is another $400 per lot. 

The project comes under Section 35 of 
the National Housing Act. The Regent 
Park development in Toronto is larger with 
1,062 units planned; but this is a slum- 
clearance program aimed at _ replacing 
undesirable housing units with new ones 
and comes under Section 12 of the NHA. 
In this project the largest share of the 
capital is supplied by the city. 


Recover Full Cost 
Under the Hamilton project the full cost 
of construction will be recovered in rents 
and full city taxes will be paid. Capital 
is supplied by the federal, provincial and 
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city governments, the only aid being the 
provision of government money at a low 
interest rate. 

Income limits for families moving into 
the houses have been fixed at $2,964 
minimum and $4,824 maximum or not less 
than four and more than six times the rent. 

The largest rent subsidy housing project 
in the country is in Saint John, N.B., 
where some 200 units are under construc- 
tion. Another is the Little Mountain 
project in Vancouver. In both of these, 
rents are based on family income and 
subsidies may go as high as half the 
amount that would be required for full 
recovery of cost. 


Labour Income Reaches 
New High in October 


Canadian labour income reached another 
record high in October. It totalled $952 
million, compared with $944 million in the 
preceding month and $866 million in 
October 1951. 

The cumulative total for the first 10 
months of 1952 was $8,964,000,000; for the 
same period in 1951 it was $8,004,000,000. 

All major industrial groups showed in- 
creases, both in October and in the first 
10 months of the year. 


Four-Fifths of Canadians 


Earn Less than $3,000 


More than four-fifths of Canada’s 
4,085,151 wage earners reported earnings 
of less than $3,000 a year in the 1951 
census, the Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. 

Eighty per cent of males and 96 per cent 
of females were in that category for the 
census year ended before June 2, 1951. 
Forty-three per cent of males and 83 per 
cent of females earned less than $2,000 and 
16 per cent of males and 39 per cent of 
females earned under $1,000. 


Male Wage Earners 
Some 653,400 out of 3,011,322 male wage 
earners earned between $2,000 and $2,499; 
477,610 between $1,500 and $1,999; 448,145 
between $2,500 and $2,999; 344,463 between 
$1,000 and $1,499; 248,356 between $500 
and $999; and 225,081 under $500. 


Among the 1,073,829 female wage earners, 
257,189 earned between $1,000 and $1,499; 
227,346 earned less than $500; 213,182 
between $1,500 and 1,999; 194,784 between 
$500 and $999; 97,489 between $2,000 and 
$2,499; and 27,989 between $2,500 and 
$2,999. 


UIC Annual Report Now Available 

The 11th annual report of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, covering 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1952, has 
now been published and is available for 
distribution. Cost per copy is 25 cents. 


Under their respective sections, the 
report gives a detailed account of opera- 
tions of the Employment Service and of 
the Unemployment Insurance Branch. 

For copies of the report, apply to The 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 





Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Proposed Amendment to Income Tax Act 
January 12 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved: 

That, in the opinion of this house, the 
Government should give consideration to the 
advisability of introducing legislation amend- 
ing the Income Tax Act so as to remove the 
four per cent limitation from the section 
which makes provision for the deductibility 
of medical expenses for income tax purposes. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, as everyone knows, 
there was in the former Income War Tax 
Act, and there is in the present Income Tax 
Act, a provision respecting the deductibility 
of medical expenses for income tax purposes. 
This has been in effect since 1948. How- 
ever, that provision is limited by at least 
three main conditions. In the first place, 
those medical expenses which can be 
deducted are only those expenses defined as 
such in the Income Tax Act. That defini- 
tion was quite narrow at first. It has been 
broadened a bit from time to time but it is 
still, in the view of many of us, altogether 
too narrow. At any rate, that is one of 
the limitations upon the right to deduct 
medical expenses from one’s taxable income 
before computing income tax. 

A second condition which is attached to 
this provision is what is known as a ceiling. 
In other words, right from the start there 
has been an upper limit as to the gross or 
aggregate amount that any taxpayer can 
claim as a deduction for income tax pur- 
poses. That amount has been changed on 
two or three occasions. Indeed, a year ago 
the ceiling was raised so that it now is 
$1,500 for a taxpayer who is on a single 
basis and $2,000 for a taxpayer who is on 
a married basis, plus $500 per dependent up 
to a limit of four dependents, or a limit 
of $2,000 for one’s dependents. That is the 
second hmitation on this provision, namely, 
the ceiling, the present terms of which I 
have just indicated. 

I said a moment ago that some of us 
are not satisfied with the narrowness of 
the definition of medical expenses. We feel 
that it should be much wider, and I want 
to make it perfectly clear that, although 


I believe that the definition should be 
broadened to include other drugs than 
those now covered, to include spectacles, 
hearing aids and other such items, never- 
theless that request is not contained in the 
motion now before the House, for the 
simple reason that it is wise to make one 
request of this kind at a time. 

With respect to the second condition, 
namely, that of a ceiling on the amount 
that can be charged, I support the principle 
of there being a ceiling. Prior to the 
change that was made last year I felt that 
the ceiling was not high enough, particu- 
larly in view of the increases that had 
taken place in the cost of medical care, 
but so far as I can see the figures that are 
set out now as a ceiling are more or less 
satisfactory. Therefore I am not asking for 
any change in that part of this provision. 

I come now to the third of the con- 
ditions or limitations which is attached 
to the provision for deducting medical 
expenses. The third provision is what is 
sometimes referred to as a floor or, in other 
words, a stipulation that there can be 
deducted from taxable income only that 
portion of medical expenses which is in 
excess of four per cent of net income. 
When this provision was first written into 
the Income War Tax Act by Mr. Ilsley in 
1943 that figure was five per cent. In 1944 
the figure was reduced to four per cent. 
The story of that reduction is very inter- 
esting for, as I have pointed out on 
previous occasions, the budget resolutions 
of 1944 did not forecast any such reduc- 
tion of the five per cent figure. There was, 
however, considerable clamour on the floor 
of the House for the wiping out of that 
floor or reducing it, and in response to the 
debate that took place on that occasion, 
Mr. Ilsley came back later in the same 
session and reduced the floor to four per 
cent. However, there it has remained ever 
since 1944. 


As hon. members know, the 4-per-cent 
floor relates to one’s net income, not Just 
to one’s taxable income. Thus, if a person 
is on an annual salary of $4,000 a year and 
is a married man, although his statutory 
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exemption is $2,000—which means that he 
pays his income tax on only the other 
$2,000—nevertheless, when it comes to com- 
puting his income tax and to ascertaining 
whether his medical expenses are of any 
help to him, he can enter on the income 
tax form only that portion of his medical 
expenses in excess of four per cent of the 
total of his income—namely, four per cent 
of $4,000. In that case the first $160 does 
not count. It is only the portion of medical 
expenses above $160 in that example that 
can be allowed as a deduction for income 
tax purposes. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the whole point of 
this resolution which is before the House 
relates to one point and to one point only, 
namely that 4-per-cent floor. It asks that 
the 4-per-cent floor be wiped out and that 
consideration be given to the necessary 
legislation to make it possible for tax- 
payers to deduct their medical expenses 
right from the first dollar up to the limits 
that are set out in the Act. It is well 
known to all members of the House and 
well known to the people of Canada 
generally that that right—the right to 
deduct for income tax purposes right from 
the first dollar up to the limits specified— 
is accorded to donations to churches and 
charitable organizations. All we are asking 
for in this motion is that the same privi- 
lege, the same right. that is accorded to 
contributions that are made voluntarily, be 
accorded to those medical expenses which 
are met by taxpayers involuntarily or in 
other words because of necessity. 


I am satisfied that there is wide support 
for this principle, for this request that 
medical expenses be put on the same basis 
as charitable donations, and that the 4-per- 
cent floor be wiped out. In support of my 
contention that there is wide agreement 
with the request I am making, I remind 
the House that last year on March 26, 1952, 
this House passed unanimously a motion 
in my name which was similar to the one 
now before the House. I point out that 
the wording of last year’s motion was 
slightly different from the wording of this 
year’s motion and may I say immediately 
what the reason for the change is. The 
reason is that last year the then Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Finance, who is now the Minister of 
Fisheries (Mr. Sinclair), in my view mis- 
interpreted my motion in that he thought 
it was asking for something more than just 
the removal of the 4-per-cent floor. He 
thought that I was asking for a complete 
removal of the ceiling as well. I have 
reworded the motion this year to make it 
clear that it is not asking for the removal 
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of the ceiling. I would like to see the 
definition of medical expenses broadened 
but this motion just asks for one change, 
namely the removal of the 4-per-cent floor. 

Last year, once it was made clear on the 
floor of the House that was all that was 
intended in the terms of my motion, the 
then Parliamentary Assistant to the Muin- 
ister of Finance said in the name of the 
Minister of Finance (Mr. Abbott) that the 
motion was acceptable. As a result of that 
indication of acceptance by the Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Mi£inister of 
Finance, the motion received support in all 
sections of the House. Members on the 
opposition side were all in favour of it and 
a number of members on the government 
side, who on previous occasions were not 
so vocal, indicated their support last year 
by speaking to my motion... Asa result 
of that support in every part of the House, 
the debate was a rather short one and it 
ended by the motion being carried unani- 
mously by this House of Commons... 

I think it was quite proper for the press 
of this country, Liberal press as well as 
opposition press, to assume as it did from 
the passing of that motion on March 26, 
1952, that one of the changes which could 
be anticipated in the budget that was 
brought down on April 8 would be the 
elimination of that 4-per-cent floor. As 
everyone knows, when we got that budget 
on April 8 there was no change whatsoever 
in the floor. The Minister, on the other 
hand, did make a change in one other 
aspect of the legislation, a change which 
did not concern many of us too much—a 
change in the ceiling; but he insisted that 
the floor had to stand... 


Well, I do not know what is going to 
happen to my motion today but I certainly 
hope . .. action will be taken on it in 
this year’s budget and that the 4-per-cent 
floor will be wiped out so that taxpayers 
will be allowed to deduct their medical 
expenses right from the first dollar in the 
same way as applies in the case of dona- 
tions to charity. . . 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance): Mr. Speaker, as my hon. friend 
from Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. 
Knowles) has pointed out, this motion is in 
substantially the same terms as the motion 
he presented to the House last year and 
which, as he has indicated, was passed by 
the House, and without any objection on 
my part. 

I was not able to be present at the debate, 
but my then parliamentary assistant did 
discuss the matter and did indicate that the 
government had no objection to the passing 
of the motion. 


Mr. Macdonnell (Greenwood): Would 
you have made objection if you had been 
present? 


Mr. Abbott: No, I would not, because I 
gave my parliamentary assistant instruc- 
tions that I did not oppose the motion, 
and my reason for not opposing it was 
based upon the terms of the motion itself. 

The motion offered at that time was in 
most respects exactly the same as that now 
before the House, namely— 

That, in the opinion of this house, the 
Government should give consideration to the 
advisability of introducing legislation amend- 
ing the Income Tax Act so as to remove the 
four per cent limitation from the section 
which makes provision for the deductibility 
of medical expenses for income tax purposes. 

Now, in the light of subsequent events, 
I think I was wrong in taking the course I 
did take, in indicating to my parliamentary 
assistant that there should be no objection 
to the passing of the motion. I did it 
because I felt that it would be wrong and 
illogical for a minister of finance, at the 
time budget matters were under considera- 
tion, to refuse to give consideration to any 
proposal. 

Every day I am receiving proposals from 
taxpayers as to how tax laws should be 
amended; and on that occasion I felt that, 
in the terms of the resolution as framed, 
it should be allowed to pass. I must con- 
fess that, in my innocence, I did not realize 
that it would be represented to the country 
as being the unanimous opinion of the 
House of Commons that this should be 
done. 

We know how these resolutions are 
passed. I was not in the House that day, 
and I do not know what the attendance 
was, but I assume it was perhaps average— 
or, perhaps even less than average, because 
it was a private members’ day. In any 
case it was passed without objection from 
the Government. But because in its terms 
it is, I think, clearly a resolution which 
relates to the imposition of a tax, then as 
we know, under our constitution proposals 
of that kind can be introduced only by a 
member of the Government on recommen- 
dation of His Excellency. 

Now, my hon. friend has said that this 
was not put before Parliament as a direc- 
tion to the Minister. Well, I certainly 
think he is right in that; but he and his 
supporters have done their best to persuade 
the people of Canada that it was a 
direction. 

It is all right to pass resolutions couched 
in these terms, relating to budget matters, 
if it is understood that they do indicate 
what they say, in the terms indicated, 
namely that the Government should give 


consideration to certain matters. But the 
ultimate responsibility as to the fairness 
and the desirability of making these budget 
changes must rest with the Government. . . 

I should lke to take a few moments to 
indicate the philosophy behind the provi- 
sion for a floor. In common with a good 
many other people in this country, and in 
the House, I have spent money during the 
last 25 years in raising a family. Unfor- 
tunately they are getting pretty close to 
a grown-up stage; but in the course of 
those years I have had to spend varying 
amounts in each year for dental care, for 
check-ups, for childhood diseases and so 
on. . . We have in each year paid out 
money in varying amounts. Perhaps some- 
times it would be a few hundred dollars, 
and sometimes somewhat less than that— 
for these periodical check-ups, general child 
care and the lke. 

I see no reason in the world why I, or 
anybody else, should be in a position to 
deduct those normal expenses—and I prefer 
to use the word “normal” rather than 
“average”. JI see no reason why I should 
be permitted to deduct those normal 
expenses from my income before calculat- 
ing my income tax, any more than I should 
be entitled to deduct expenditures for 
clothing necessary to keep the children 
warm, or food necessary to keep them 
alive. 

I think it is unsound, in principle, that 
normal living expenses of the individual 
should be paid out of income after tax. 

That is the basis upon which the floor 
has been established. It may be, as I say, 
that the floor is too high. Perhaps it 
should be less than four per cent. It 
started out at five per cent, and it has been 
lowered to four per cent. I am quite pre- 
pared to look at that question again. I 
am quite prepared to look at the question 
of whether there should be a floor at all. 

However, I have endeavoured to indicate 
why I believe it is essentially fair that 
there should be some floor. Because one 
of the jobs that any minister of finance has 
to do is to try to spread the tax burden, 
which amounts now to something lke four 
billions. He must try to spread the tax 
burden as fairly and equitably as possible 
among all taxpayers. If one taxpayer gets 
a concession or a deduction, then some 
other taxpayer must provide those moneys. 


My hon. friend does not quarrel with the 
ceiling; he has never quarrelled with that. 
There may be a question as to whether the 
ceiling should be raised. I have a perfectly 
open mind as to that, and it is a matter of 
opinion. But quite obviously, both in my 
view and in his, there should be a ceiling. 
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Otherwise the benefits of a deduction of 
this kind would be quite disproportionate as 
between those in the lower and others in 
the higher income tax brackets. 

The question as to the definition and the 
eligibility of various expenses which would 
qualify for deductions is constantly under 
review. From time to time we have made 
additions in respect of the classifications of 
drugs and other expenses which can be 
claimed as deductions. 

Those, then, are the principles upon which 
these deductions can be claimed. As I say, 
I have always felt that to be fair as between 
the different taxpayers in the country there 
should be some minimum below which a 
claim cannot be made for deduction of 
these expenses. 

Then there is an added reason—and 
perhaps this is not an entirely compelling 
one: I refer to that of administration. I 
am informed that it would be extremely 
difficult — virtually impossible—to check 
claims for medical deductions if every 
claim, no matter how small, were eligible 
as a tax deduction. The case may not be 
completely analogous but I think there’ is 
considerable parallel between the type of 
insurance which some of us take out having 
a $20 or $40 deductible provision. We 
decide that we will insure ourselves for 
minor losses in connection with our car or 
other insurable property and thereby get a 
much cheaper rate for the greater expenses. 

The philosophy behind this actually is 
that it is quite within the capacity of the 
ordinary individual to pay the normal 
expenses incurred for medical care or 
attention, but when those exceed what can 
be considered as a normal amount then, 
and then only, should there be special relief. 
That is the principle which lies behind the 
law as it stands now. 

I am not going to take a great deal more 
time discussing the principles underlying 
this law. The cost of granting blanket 
exemption of four per cent, as suggested 
by the hon. gentleman, would be quite 
heavy. I am told that if everyone claimed 
the 4-per-cent deduction, that is to say, 
four per cent on income as indicated under 
the Act, the cost would be something over 
$100 million. The estimate of some $40 
million which was given last year would 
mean that a lot of people would not claim 
at all for medical expenses or would be 
substantially below the four per cent. In 
any case the cost undoubtedly would be 
substantial. It certainly can be argued that 
more equitable and widespread tax relief 
can be afforded in other ways. 
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At this time of the year budget matters 
are under consideration. I doubt if many 
new points could be brought up in connec- 
tion with this matter. 


... 1 intend to again give this question 
of deductions for medical expenses the most 
serious consideration, as I did last year... 
In that consideration I shall again carry 
out the wish expressed by the House in the 
resolution last year and which is again 
voiced in the resolution we are now dis- 
cussing, that the Government should give 
consideration to the advisability of remov- 
ing—I am shortening it up—this floor. 


Unfortunately I am unable to be here 
this evening. With the assurance which I 
have just given, that the matter will be 
considered again this year, I think perhaps 
it might be appropriate if I were to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Fair Employment Practices 
January 13 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved for leave to introduce Bill 
No. 100 to prevent discrimination in regard 
to employment and membership in trade 
unions by reason of race, national origin, 
colour or religion. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
January 13 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 2, to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act (voluntary 
revocable check-off). 

As I have indicated on previous occasions 
when this bill has been before the House, it 
is a measure which asks for a legislative 
enactment to provide the very minimum of 
what is known as union security. There are 
a number of ways in which union security 
can be provided, and I want to say that 
for my part I would like to see something 
even more effective and more useful than 
what is asked for in this bill. But at least 
this is a minimum form of union security, 
and it is already in effect in the labour 
codes of a number of provinces in this 
country. I have reminded the House on 
previous occasions of the fact that all 
parties in this House have, on various occa- 
sions, expressed their support of the prin- 
ciple of union security ... 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the provision in the 
bill is quite simple. It specifies that where 
a union is certified under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, that union may request 


the check-off. If it does it means that the 
company is required to deduct from the 
pay of employees their trade union dues, 
and pay them over to the union, but only 
in the cases of those individual employees 
who indicate in writing that it is their 
desire that it be done. In addition to that 
provision, it is stipulated that after any 
person has directed that his dues be 
checked off in that way he can, at a later 
date, revoke that decision if he wishes to 
do so. In other words, that is the reason 
for the way in which this provision is 
defined, namely as the voluntary revocable 
check-off. 

As I have already said, this is only a 
minimum way in which to guarantee union 
security, but at least it is a beginning. I 
have pointed out on previous occasions that 
this matter has been requested year by 
year by the major labour congresses in their 
representations to the Government. I have 
no doubt but that it will be included in the 
representations they will make to the Gov- 
ernment again this year. I point out also 
that this is a provision in many of the 
provincial labour codes... 

The only active opposition to this provi- 
sion, so far as the federal law is concerned, 
of which we have been aware in recent 
years has been the occasional mimeo- 
graphed circular distributed to the members 
of this house by the Railway Association 
of Canada. This Association is, of course, 
an association of the employers, and that 
association from time to time has objected 
to this bill. The objection has been largely 
on the ground that it would involve con- 
siderable bookkeeping. It has been pointed 
out in this House, not only by myself but 
by the Member for Spadina (Mr. Croll) 
and others who have supported this 
measure, that that is really a rather 
specious argument, particularly in view of 
the fact that employers make a great 
many other deductions at the request of 
their employees. 

Well, to me it is significant that no such 
protest against this bill has been received 
as yet this year from the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada. I dare to think that the 
reason no such protest has come is because 
of the ruling of the board that dealt 
recently with the railway dispute between 
the railway companies and their non- 
operating employees. Hon. members will 
recall that that board was headed by Mr. 
Justice R. L. Kellock, and the other two 
members were Mr. Paul S. Smith, appointed 
by the employers, and Mr. David Lewis, 
appointed by the employees. Majority and 
minority reports were presented.* In other 
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words, there were many points on which 
there was disagreement between Mr. Justice 
Kellock and Mr. Smith, on the one hand, 
and Mr. Lewis on the other. However, at 
least this question of the check-off was one 
upon which they were agreed. Mr. Lewis, 
in his minority report, pointed out that he 
would like to see an even greater measure 
of union security for railway employees 
than just the check-off, but at least he was 
glad to join with Mr. Justice Kellock and 
Mr. Smith in recommending that the check- 
off, so far as railway employees are con- 
cerned, be instituted. . . 

I understand that on the basis of that 
report the check-off will shortly be in effect 
so far as railway employees are concerned. 
There is some question as to whether it 
will be on the basis of the Rand formula. 
At least what we are asking for in this bill 
is being accepted now by the railway com- 
panies of Canada, and in this case by their 
non-operating employees. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that since this 
group of employees constitutes perhaps the 
largest number of employees who come 
under federal labour jurisdiction, there is 
now no reason at all why there should be 
any reluctance or any resistance on the 
part of the Government to writing this 
measure into the federal labour code. The 
wording of the section that would be 
added by the terms of my bill is, in fact, 
the wording that was drawn in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The story behind that, 
briefly, is that in 1948 when the industrial 
relations committee was dealing with the 
federal code it was moved by the hon. 
member for Spadina, as a member of that 
committee, that the check-off provision be 
written into the labour code at that time. 
His motion carried, although it was on a 
very close division. After his motion 
carried, although it did not have the 
support of Mr. Mitchell, then Minister of 
Labour, the Minister had one of his officials 
come back the next day and suggest that 
if this provision were to be written into 
the code perhaps it would be well to have 
it written in language that the legal 
advisers of the Department of Labour 
thought most appropriate. 


The hon. member for Spadina accepted 
the language drafted by the legal officers 
of the Department of Labour, and it is 
that language which forms the main part 
of the bill now before us... 

Mr. A. F. Macdonald (Edmonton East) : 
... In 1951 I said that I believed in the 
check-off that was negotiated, not one that 
was legislated. No one knows better than 
do trade unionists and management that 
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there must be good will in every document 
that is executed and signed by both parties. 
At that time, of one union for which I had 
a great deal of respect, I said that when 
they again opened their contract for nego- 
tiations with management, they would be 
able to negotiate the kind of check-off that 
would be acceptable to the people embraced 
by that agreement, both at the management 
level and at the employee level. I do not 
like to take this occasion in the House of 
Commons to say that at that time I was 
right, as has been proven by the fact that 
just recently 17 major railway organiza- 
tions were able to meet management 
around the bargaining table like gentlemen, 
to discuss their problems, to find ways and 
means of settling their differences, to in- 
clude a check-off which goes far beyond the 
kind of innocuous check-off that is sug- 
gested in the bill before us, then to sign 
an agreement for a stipulated period of 
time and to work under that agreement 
with good will. 

Now that it has been proven to the Hon. 
Member for Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. 
Knowles) that matters of this kind can be 
negotiated, I am surprised that he should 
still pursue this question and persists in 
endeavouring to persuade the members in 
this chamber to support an innocuous kind 
of check-off that is not nearly as good as 
that which trade unionists and manage- 
ment have been able to agree on in recent 
months. In other words, if this provision 
is written into the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, it would not 
only be a floor but a ceiling, and it cer- 
tainly is not as good as what the unionists 
themselves and management have been able 
to agree on... 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary Assis- 
tant to the Minister of Labour): Mr. 
Speaker, on several occasions I have voiced 
my views on the principle of this bill. In 
fact this is the fourth time that a bill to 
amend the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act has been presented 
for this purpose. I should like to make a 
few remarks tonight which I did not have 
the opportunity to develop at any length 
in the past. 

At the outset I wish to assure my hon. 
friend that I have nothing against the 
check-off of union dues, in itself, or against 
any stronger measures of union security. On 
the contrary, I fully approve the principle 
of those measures. If there is anything 
within my control that I can do to increase 
the number of contracts in industry con- 
taining provisions for union security or the 
check-off of union dues I shall never hesi- 
tate to do it. 
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May I say to the Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles) 
that I think the criterion which should 
guide this chamber in deciding whether this 
bill is desirable should be this. Is the 
underlying principle of this bill consistent 
with the basic principles of the Act it 
intends to amend? From the arguments 
which have been advanced in support of 
the passing of this bill I am inclined to 
believe that this important aspect of the 
question has not been examined as _ it 
ought to have been and that no con- 
vincing case has been made to justify the 
change which it advocates in the statute 
at this time. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act embodies basic principles 
which should not be altered without rea- 
sonable cause or without applying the same 
measure of caution which was applied in 
the drafting and passing of that Act. Those 
principles are freedom of association, certi- 
fication of bargaining units, free collective 
bargaining on all matters subject to agree- 
ment between employers and employees, 
and compulsory compliance by both parties 
with the machinery set up for the settle- 
ment of all disputes. 


Union security provisions, including any 
measure of check-off of union dues, have 
hitherto been considered as matters for 
collective bargaining. It is true as some 
hon. members have said, more particu- 
larly in this debate the sponsor of the bill, 
that in six provinces the labour relations 
acts include provisions for the voluntary 
revocable check-off. But in discussing the 
bill no one has given any indication as to 
what procedure was followed, whether man- 
agement was consulted and had agreed or 
what was the situation as far as the check- 
off was concerned, in the provinces where 
such provisions were included in the labour 
acts. 


Four important provinces, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec—the 
last two being the most highly industrial- 
ized provinces—have not yet deemed it to 
be in the best interests of good labour- 
management relations to enact such a 
provision. In the attitude which these 
provinces have taken, to stand by the 
principle of free collective bargaining, they 
are in complete accord with the federal 
Act. They still believe that the time has 
not yet come to introduce any compulsory 
feature in the field of collective bargaining, 
that if they did this without previous con- 
sultation and a certain measure of agree- 
ment with and by both parties in industry 
they would be setting a precedent of 
unilateral if not arbitrary statutory action 


which might become dangerous in the 
future, in that it could be invoked by some 
other government for legislative action 
which might not be in the best interests 
of trade unions and of labour-management 
relations in this country. Once a legislative 
body has determined by statute and made 
compulsory a provision which is normally 
dealt with by collective bargaining it opens 
the door for more and more intrusions of 
the same kind by the state in a field which 
ought to belong exclusively to labour- 
management negotiations. .. 


The principle of free collective bargain- 
ing is the cornerstone of the federal labour 
relations act. That should not be altered, 
any more than any other major provision 
in the Act, without consultation with and 
at least a certain measure of agreement by 
both parties who will be affected by the 
change. That was the purpose of the then 
Minister of Labour, the late Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, when he submitted the initial 
draft of his legislation to the national 
bodies of management and labour. 


On the one hand there was the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, the dominion 
legislative council of railway transportation 
brotherhoods and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, repre- 
senting labour. On the other hand there 
was the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
the Railway Association of Canada and the 
Canadian Construction Association, on the 
management side. The measure of agree- 
ment on the major provisions of the Act 
which was then obtained from both sides 
was indeed gratifying. This consensus of 
opinion gave the assurance that the legis- 
lation was initiated on solid ground and 
should not be altered in its major provi- 
sions without determining and following 
the best possible procedure which would 
tend to safeguard the prerogatives of all 
concerned. 


The initial draft of the labour act was 
submitted to and approved in its broad 
principles by the provincial ministers of 
labour. There was no necessity to do this, 
but the late Humphrey Mitchell showed 
wisdom in availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity provided by a conference which was 
taking place with his colleagues in the 
provinces on other matters to seek their 
views and secure their agreement on the 
main features of the bill which was then 
being considered. This consultation has 
paved the way for the inclusion of Section 
62, which tends to promote as much 
uniformity of legislation as possible between 
the two levels of government and to make 
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possible the administration of any provin- 
cial act by the federal Department of 
Labour if any province so desires. 


These consultations with the provinces, 
management and _ labour’ organizations 
brought out valuable suggestions which 
contributed to the improvement of the 
initial draft of the bill. A second draft 
was prepared which was introduced here 
during the session of 1947, and was referred 
to the standing committee on industrial 
relations. It received serious consideration. 
The organizations which I have already 
mentioned were invited to appear before 
the committee. They did so and _ sub- 
mitted their considered views on the pro- 
posed legislation. The bill was redrafted 
and reintroduced in 1948, thoroughly 
examined by the committee, and finally 
adopted and brought into effect on 
September 1, 1948. 


The administration of this statute has 
given good results so far. It would be 
unfair and unwise, I submit, to amend an 
important feature of such legislation with- 
out seeking that measure of previous 
consultation and concurrence with all 
parties concerned, and not only a few of 
them. The Department of Labour is not 
and must not become identified with the 
interests of one of the parties in industry 
to the exclusion and seemingly against the 
will of the other. The Minister and his 
officials have always striven to uphold and 
safeguard their position as mediator between 
the two parties, and in their legitimate 
effort to hold that balance they must be 
inspired and assisted by legislation and 
regulations which have been enacted in the 
same spirit of impartiality as between man- 
agement and labour. 


If Parliament were to enact the bill 
sponsored by the Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles), 
what stand could it take if and when 
management organizations would attempt 
to obtain, by legislative action, provisions 
which might react against organized labour 
as has occurred in other countries? I 
should like, if I may, to cite here a few 
words of the late Humphrey Mitchell, 
which may be found in Hansard for 1947 at 
page 4231. He said: 


—may I say that we have received repre- 
sentations for the inclusion of measures 
severely curtailing union activities; from 
others have come suggestions which would 
involve, under certain conditions, the com- 
pulsory application of the principle of union 
security in collective agreements and the 
adoption of other innovations. 

We have not given effect in this legisla- 
tion to such representations, since it is not 
the desire of the government to_ place 
impediments in the way of free collective 
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bargaining between employers and_ their 
organized workers, or to legislate conditions 
or terms of employment that properly lie in 
the field of collective bargaining. 


In the same speech on June 17, 1947, the 
late Mr. Mitchell had this to say: 


Human nature cannot be corrected by a 
law, and in the final analysis the major con- 
sideration in improving human relations 
between employers and employees is_ the 
simple matter of trying to see each other’s 
point of view and developing mutual under- 
standing. 


. I refer to the debate which took place 
on the bill to put an end to the railway 
dispute which had resulted in a nation-wide 
strike in 1950. On August 30 the leader 
of the CCF (Mr. Coldwell) said that the 
House must try to “ensure that free collec- 
tive bargaining and social justice will 
remain fundamental parts of our Canadian 
way of life’. The Hon. Member for 
Vancouver East (Mr. MacInnis) had this 
to say as found at page 39 of Hansard of 
the same date: 


Nevertheless the workers are fearful—and 
I believe they have every reason to be— 
that if this bill passes employers will take 
it as a precedent and that whenever workers 
make demands there will be no further 
bargaining in good faith because employers 
will expect the government to make the same 
provision for them. 


My good friend and practically my desk- 
mate in the house, the Hon. Member for 
Spadina (Mr. Croll), had this to say as 
found at page 39 of Hansard of that year: 


Yet this bill could be construed as saying 
to the trade unions that in such and such 
circumstances you are no longer free to 
exercise your rights. 


Further on he said: 


Neither today’s government nor today’s 
opposition in this house can undertake to 
say what the effect of passing this bill will 
be, though we say it is confined to a par- 
ticular strike in 1950. There it is for all of 
us to see in the future. We ask ourselves 
the question, will it not be extended in the 
future by administrations less friendly to 
labour than our own. 


As a matter of fact the Hon. Member 
for Spadina made a very thought-provoking 
speech on that occasion, and I should like 
to quote more of what he said. Further on 
he had this to say: 

I believe it would be nothing short of a 
national calamity if we were to substitute 
something else for the collective bargaining 


process ... Compulsion can force the parties 
to submit to a given procedure. It may 
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even force them to accept unwillingly certain 
results. But I think this house knows very 
well that forced obedience generates resist- 
ance and hostility. Far from being a cure, 
it is a source of further conflict and it multi- 
plies strife instead of preventing it. Com- 
pulsion never removes the cause of the strife. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: As it is six o’clock, 
the hour for private and public bills has 
expired. 

Pensions for Disabled Persons 


January 14 


Mr. Daniel MeclIvor (Fort William) 
moved: 
That, in the opinion of this house, the 


government should consider the advisability 
of co-operating with the provincial govern- 
ments for the purpose of providing pensions, 
equal to old age pensions, for all those who 
are incapacitated and unable to earn their 
living, regardless of age. 


He said: ... I have received a great 
many letters which I am not going to read, 
because hon. members know the need just 
as well as I do. I have received long 
articles and a great deal of information 
from the Trades and Labour Council of 
Fort William, as well as from others. I 
congratulate the Government of Ontario 
upon going along the line of social security 
which we on this side of the House are 
following. We commend them heartily for 
passing legislation granting pensions to 
those who are incapacitated. Not only 
that, but I know there are cases where the 
help has really come from the province of 
Ontario and therefore, from one province 
at least, we shall receive wholehearted 
support on this question. 


I might divide these cases into three 
classes. The first class of those who are 
incapacitated might be those who are not 
able to work and earn a livelihood like the 
ordinary individual, but who can get around 
by means of a wheelchair. The second class 
would be those who cannot get around in 
a wheelchair or by any other means but 
who, when placed at a desk or a table, can 
use their hands, their speech or their head 
to earn something. They cannot earn a 
great deal because there is a limit to the 
amount of goods which they produce that 
friends and other individuals can purchase. 
The third class, Mr. Speaker, with which 
I am most concerned, are those who can 
neither get around nor earn a dollar. To 
me those individuals need to be fed and 
clothed; they need to have medical atten- 
tion and nurses. They are just like new- 
born babies, the most helpless things in the 
world. I say, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment of Canada should certainly take care 
of these people. . . 


You have all seen the wheelchair brigade. 
We would not like to be there, and because 
we are not there we should be willing to 
help them. These people are more needy 
than old age pensioners; they are more 
needy than many of the blind, and more in 
need of help than those who get relief 
through unemployment insurance. I have 
wholeheartedly suported all these things in 
the House, but I will not support any other 
social security measure until there is provi- 
sion made for these people. I include 
health insurance in that, for which I worked 
so hard for two years on the committee. 
This measure is needed more than health 
insurance for Canada. Some people think 
that these are the forgotten people, but 
they are not. The Minister of Labour (Mr. 
Gregg) last year informed me that there 
was a committee of the Department of 
Labour, National Health and National 
Defence, who are working with representa- 
tives in the different provinces to find a 
way of taking care of these people as well 
as the incapacitated veterans. 

I realize that if the measure is adopted 
it will mean more taxes. IJ expect even the 
members of the opposition, who think we 
are so highly taxed, to support this reso- 
lution because I believe they are human 
and they recognize the need of these 
people. I would just interject here that 
Canadians pay lower taxes than the people 
of the United States, Great Britain, New 
Zealand or Australia. When I visit some 
of these people I realize that one cannot 
help them merely by giving them some- 
thing of one’s own. It is a job for the 
Dominion of Canada... 


Mr. W. G. Blair (Lanark): ... The 
resolution, as introduced by the hon. mem- 
ber today, is extremely broad, but the 
intention of it is to provide people who are 
disabled and unable to earn their own 
hving with a pension. The phrase used in 
the resolution is: 

—who are incapacitated and unable to earn 
their living, regardless of age. 

This phrase is open to some criticism, 
but I am going to regard the resolution as 
favouring the principle of providing pen- 
sions to people who are unable to earn their 
own livelihood or who cannot be rehabili- 
tated. These people are classed as totally 
and permanently disabled. Under these 
conditions, I am going to favour the reso- 
lution, and I think that the introduction 
of legislation along these lines will be a 
real advance and extension of our social 
security. It would fill a very serious gap... 


+ 


Mr. William Bryce (Selkirk): Mr. 
Speaker, I want to support this resolu- 
tion. 

. .. Then the question always comes up: 
Can we afford it? This Government and 
previous Governments have always found 
the money for anything worth while. I do 
not think there will be any trouble about 
that. If you explain to the people what 
a tax is for, if it is something legitimate 
and really needed you will have their 
support. So we would have no trouble 
getting taxes to pay for it. 

The resolution deals to some extent with 
the federal and provincial Governments. I 
hope that there will be no passing of the 
buck as there has been in other cases. 
When the act or the amendment to the 
act 1s brought in I hope that there will 
be no room for any misunderstanding and 
that these people will get this as of right... 


Mr. F. D. Shaw (Red Deer): Mr. 
Speaker, my colleagues and I consider this 
resolution to be one of extreme import- 
ance... 

... The National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of the Disabled esti- 
mates that there are approximately 150,000 
people in Canada of working age who are 
victims of accident and disabling illnesses, 
including mental illnesses and so forth, and 
who are in dire need of support. I am not 
unmindful of the fact that some action has 
been taken toward providing rehabilitation 
services. .. 

I noted when examining a recent issue of 
the Lasour GazEeTTe that reference was 
made to this problem of rehabilitation. On 
page 1566 of the December, 1952, issue of 
the Lasour GAzETTE, under the. heading 
“National Plan for Rehabilitation of 
Civilian Handicapped being Drafted”, it is 
stated that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee would hold another meeting in 
September of 1952... 

I also notice that Mr. Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation, 
said, speaking of his trips to various prov- 
inces of Canada: 

Wherever I went people, working with 
the handicapped, appeared to be encouraged 
by the fact that we now have a national 
headquarters for rehabilitation, and that the 


Government of Canada has taken action in 
this field. 


I stated earlier that I wanted to empha- 
size the fact that I fully realized that work, 
effective work I believe, has been going on 
for two years in the field of rehabilitation. 
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Before I leave this point may I add that 
Mr. Campbell, in speaking of the objec- 
tives, asserted: 


—money is not spent on the rehabilitation 
of the handicapped. It is invested in their 
future. 


I think that is absolutely correct. He 
says: 

Who can doubt the wisdom of a program 
that makes the dependent independent, makes 
the non-producer a producer and makes con- 
sumers of wealth creators of wealth? 


I stated that was my last reference but 
I find that I desire to make one more. I 
wish to refer to three resolutions adopted 
by the Committee last September. Here 
is the first one: 


A broadening of the Canadian vocational 
training scheme so that handicapped persons 
may obtain academic and _ prevocational 
training needed for specific employment. 


I am going to inquire of the Minister 
exactly what action has been taken up to 
the present time with respect to these 
resolutions. The first one to which I have 
made reference has to do with a broaden- 
ing of the Canadian vocational training 
scheme so that handicapped persons may 
obtain the academic and _ prevocational 
training needed for specific employment. I 
should like to know what has been done. 
After all, these recommendations were made 
last September. Here is the second one: 

Organization of the rehabilitation program 
at the provincial level but with federal 


grants for such aspects as medical care, 
training and placement. 


We are vitally concerned about this 
matter and I think the Minister should 
indicate to us whether anything has been 
done with respect to that resolution. In 
the third place they made the following 
recommendation: 

A “pilot” survey on the physically handi- 
capped now registered for work with the 
national employment service in Montreal. 


Possibly the Minister could indicate in 
the course of his observations whether that 
survey has been made or is under way. 
If it has been completed, then I believe 
the results should be made known to us. 
I certainly desire to commend the National 
Advisory Committee for the work which 
I know they have done in this field. . . 

That deals with one aspect of the 
problem only, the rehabilitation of those 
who are capable of rehabilitation, but it 
does not solve the whole problem by any 
stretch of the imagination... 

I realize fully the importance of that 
field but... there is one very serious 
problem that must be taken care of right 
now, the problem of those who are wholly 
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incapacitated. I know that representatives 
of the association of incurables have met 
the Minister ... I have before me their 
resolution, which I shall not read, but it 
indicates clearly and definitely that they 
feel that pensions are a most necessary 
part of whatever general program is 
adopted to take care of the problem of 
the incurable. . . 


Mr. George H. Hees (Broadview): Mr. 
Speaker, I agree completely with the prin- 
ciple expressed in this resolution, which is 
to pay a $40 a month pension to all people 
who, through disability, are no longer able 
to earn their own living. After all, it is 
exactly the same principle as that embodied 
in the old age pension act, which assumes 
that when a person reaches the age of 70 
he is no longer able to earn his own 
living and is, therefore, entitled to a 
pension. 

Now, if a person has a disability which 
cannot be cured, and if that incurable 
disability is such that the person cannot 
be taught a trade which will enable him 
to continue to earn his own living and 
provide for his family, then I firmly believe 
that person should be assisted by the gov- 
ernment in the form of a pension. 

However, I believe that the very first 
thing to do is to try to cure that disability, 
and, failing that, to try to teach that person 
a trade. This will require a well planned 
and well carried out rehabilitation program, 
both physical and occupational .. . 

I believe it is the responsibility of the 
federal Government to work out with the 
provinces such a rehabilitation program, 
and I very much hope that the rehabilita- 
tion committee, which has been in oper- 
ation now for a year, is steadily working 
toward that end... 


Mr. J. S. Sinnott (Springfield): Mr. 
Speaker, . . . I would like to have the reso- 
lution which I have on the order paper 
coupled with this resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
so that it will save the time of the House. 
My resolution reads: 


That, in the opinion of this house, the 
Government should take into early considera- 
tion the advisability of including in their 
social security program the payment of pen- 
sions or maintenance allowances, equal and 
similar to blind pensions for the unfortunate 
crippled people of Canada. 

If these two resolutions are coupled I 
am sure they will be considered by the 
Government. Whatever decision the Gov- 
ernment makes will be influenced by the 
way in which the parties of this House 
agree to such legislation. 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): Mr. Speaker, ... in 
taking part in this debate, I propose first 


of all to indicate what is being done in 
the important field of rehabilitation, apart 
altogether from whatever cash benefits are 
received by various segments of the popu- 
lation of Canada. 

It will be seen from this kind of review 
that a great deal is already being done by 
all levels of jurisdiction in this country 
regarding the important question raised in 
the resolution proposed by the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Fort William (Mr. Mcelvor). I 
think it would be advisable for us to recall 
the actual terms of the resolution, which 
reads: 

That, in the opinion of this house, the 

Government should consider the advisability 
of co-operating with the provincial govern- 
ments for the purpose of providing pensions, 
equal to old age pensions, for all those who 
are incapacitated and unable to earn their 
living, regardless of age. 
... All of the social services in Canada 
cannot and should not be designated for 
the sole competence of one government 
authority. It would be wrong for the 
federal Government to assume full control 
and full interest in all phases of social 
welfare and of health activities. That is 
not only good government in a confedera- 
tion such as ours, but it is also the view 
of the ten provincial governments of our 
country... 


It must not be thought, however, that in 
saying that I am now preparing a com- 
plete defence against doing anything in 
the field of rehabilitation and providing 
cash benefits for our invalid population, or 
for those who are incapacitated and on that 
account unable to provide full mainten- 
ance for themselves and their families. For 
the fact is that while in Canada there is no 
single disability cash benefit scheme, there 
are nevertheless under various programs— 
mostly federal but also under provincial 
auspices—at the present time some 325,000 
disabled Canadians who are receiving assist- 
ance at a cost of $110 million a year, almost 
80 per cent of which is borne by the central 
authority. That is a considerable propor- 
tion of the population. It is a fact that 
has not been emphasized here today. Those 
who have argued for this proposition, and 
argued well, have failed, it seems to me, 
to emphasize the important contribution 
already being made not only by the prov- 
inces but by the federal Government in 
this important matter... 


Now with regard to rehabilitation. As I 
said a moment ago, almost $11 million is 
made available to the provinces under 
crippled children, mental health and tuber- 
culosis control grants. Very substantial 
proportions of this money are used for 
rehabilitation purposes. Then again, $100,000 


a year is provided by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare to national 
voluntary agencies engaged in rehabilita- 
tion work. The Department offers valuable 
consultative services to the provinces and 
to private agencies in such fields as blind- 
ness control and mental health. Federal- 
provincial aid is being given to special 
federal-provincial projects to provide sur- 
gical operations to restore the sight of 
selected blind pensioners. 

Likewise the federal Government, through 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, pro- 
vides welfare services and treatment for 
disabled veterans. That service includes 
rehabilitation activities as well as cash 
benefits for many thousands of veterans 
who come within the ambit of the resolu- 
tion now under discussion. 

Now with regard to the large segments 
of the population which are covered by 
provisions fully as generous as_ those 
envisaged in the resolution now before us, 
I would point out that all persons between 
the ages of 65 and 69 years with insuffi- 
cient means to provide for their own needs 
are taken care of through federal-provincial 
old age assistance programs. Those 70 
years of age and over are cared for under 
federal old age security legislation regard- 
less of means. It is correct therefore to 
state that the objectives of this resolution 
are being already realized in so far as those 
of our population over 65 years of age are 
concerned. 

Then with regard to blind persons, all 
adult blind persons regardless of age who 
are unable to earn their own living are 
taken care of under the new federal- 
provincial blind persons’ allowance program. 
It is worth noting that the blind are the 
largest single group of civilian disabled, and 
represent perhaps one-third of the total 
number of those who are incapacitated. 

With regard to our veterans, I think it is 
desirable to remember that all our veterans 
who served in both world wars are covered 
by provisions even more generous than those 
contemplated in the present resolution. 
Over 200,000 disabled veterans are now 
receiving assistance, either in the form of 
pensions or war veterans allowances. 

At. the provincial level there are a 
number of important provisions for the 
disabled. Everyone in this House knows 
that the provincial Governments have 
developed comprehensive provisions for 
partial and total disability benefits under 
their workmen’s compensation programs. 
In most provinces where a husband is 
prevented from working by physical or 
mental disability aid is provided under a 
system of mothers’ allowances. As an 
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example of what is being done for tuber- 
culosis victims, most provinces provide 
special allowances for persons incapacitated 
by that disease. At least one province, 
Alberta, has a provision for widows’ pen- 
sions which covers a small segment of the 
disabled group below 65 years of age. 
Newfoundland has its Dependents Allow- 
ances Act which takes care of the disabled 
among others. 

It is therefore clear that a large propor- 
tion of our disabled population, all those 
over 65 years of age, our war veterans, all 
our blind, those who have been injured by 
industrial accidents and other similar groups 
are covered already under one or other of 
the programs I have described. 


Last year the province of Ontario went 
a step further in introducing a new plan 
for the disabled. The initiative which that 
province took seems to suggest that 
possibly disability pensions, ike workmen’s 
compensation and mothers’ allowances, can 
best be taken care of by the provincial 
governments to the extent that they can- 
not be subject to insurance principles. I 
know that is the view of the Government 
of Ontario from the discussions I have had 
with them... 


It certainly is the view of at least three 
other governments that this is a field which 
they can best attend to, though they do 
not all agree that there should be no 
financial participation by the federal Gov- 
ernment. When we embarked upon the 
old age security program we had in our 
minds the fact that we were assuming a 
greater responsibility, not only for those 
70 years of age and over but for the 
group which would be covered under the 
new Act, those between the ages of 65 and 
70 years. We were relieving the provinces 
of a great financial responsibility. Their 
financial load has been very considerably 
reduced as a result of our old age security 
program. 

To come back to the scheme in Ontario, 
I have not seen official figures as to the 
extent of that program. I understand that 
the number of recipients is not large and 
that consequently such a program is well 
within the capacity of the province. I hope 
to be able to announce the results of our 
health-sickness survey within a very few 
months, and that will reveal, I think, that 
this problem is not as great in the propor- 
tion of disabled people as might be 
thought, particularly when one takes into 
account the 350,000 individuals in the 
country who are now receiving cash bene- 
fits in one form or another through the 
federal Government. It may be that the 
survey will reveal that, just as this group 
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is within the capacity of the province of 
Ontario financially, so too will it be well 
within the financial capacity of municipal 
and provincial governments throughout the 
COUNTY. ate 

In any event it seems to me that these 
programs can best be handled provin- 
cially .. . with this in mind it might be 
well to note that the federal Government’s 
assumption of the total cost of old age 
security payments for those 70 and over 
has reduced provincial expenditures on old 
age pensions by more than $18 million a 
year, and our estimate would be that the 
kind of scheme envisaged by the proposi- 
tion now before the House would certainly 
not cost the provinces anything like that 
in total. Because, it seems to me, we are 
now doing our share in respect of this 
problem and because we have other great 
obligations, I could not get up in the 
House at this time and accept this reso- 
lution without qualification, much as my 
own human instincts and sympathies, like 
those of every other hon. member, might 
lead me to do so. I could not do that 
in the light of the situation which I am 
describing to the House, and also because 
of other things that the Government yet 
hopes to be able to do in these wide 
humanitarian fields for the people of this 
country .22 

It seems to us that we can develop these 
schemes in partnership with the various 
provincial governments, and this is one 
phase of activity which I believe most of 
them are prepared to undertake and 
which I believe they can do better than 
we. The administrative difficulty is very 
great, as we have found in administering 
those problems of rehabilitation that come 
directly within our own sphere of 
activity. .. 

Later in the session I hope to be able to 
announce a program in connection with a 
phase of activity in our department that 
will not be unrelated to this matter, 
although it will not be directly in answer 
to what is requested in the resolution. I 
must make it clear that it will not provide 
for disability pensions, but it will be a 
matter closely related to this problem and 
to many other phases of activity with 
which our department would normally be 
expected to be concerned. . . 


Mr. Fournier (Hull): I move the 
adjournment of the debate. 
Mr. Speaker: Mr. Fournier (Hull) 


moves the adjournment of the debate. It 
is six o’clock. 

Mr. Fleming: We should have a vote 
on the motion. 


Mr. Speaker: It is six o'clock. 


The Problem of the Older Worker 


Memorandum on Canada’s ageing population prepared by the Informa- 
tion Branch of the Department of Labour for presentation at the December 
meeting of National Advisory Council on Manpower is reprinted below 


This memorandum was presented to the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, December 10, 1952, by G. G. Blackburn, Director of Information 


of the Department of Labour. 


The Council decided that a sub-committee be 


established to examine the problem of the older worker using the memorandum 
as a basis for further study so that specific recommendations could be 
presented for consideration by the Council. 


Section |: 


The fact that Canada’s population is 
growing older coupled with trends which 
result in rejection or withdrawal from 
employment of an important proportion of 
our older workers constitutes a national 
problem demanding close scrutiny. 


In 1881, the number of Canadians over 
40 constituted 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion; by 1951 this had increased to approxi- 
mately 32 per cent. When we consider 
this trend in relation to the fact that one 
of the chief difficulties facing the National 
Employment Service in matching unplaced 
applicants with unfilled jobs is the tendency 
on the part of employers to reject appli- 
cants over 40 (over 35 for women), one 
major aspect of a serious problem is 
exposed. 

Again looking at population figures: in 
1881, there were 15 adults under 65 to 
every one over 65. Today there are only 
seven adults under 65 to every one over 
65. By 1971, it is estimated that there 
will be only five to one. When we con- 
sider the effect of the trend towards more 
pension plans with compulsory retirement 
rules, now normally set at 65, another major 
aspect of this problem is seen.* 


From the point of view of the national 
economy, the question arises whether or 
not it is economically possible to maintain 
a high standard of living in the face of 
trends which see increasing numbers of 
older people rejected or withdrawing from 
the productive section of society, reducing 
their ability to consume goods and services 
(at the other end of the age scale more 
are remaining at school longer), while the 
burden of production, taxation (part of 





*In June 1949, of 7,412 manufacturing firms 
surveyed, 1,456 had pension plans as com- 
pared with October 1, 1951, when of 6,755 
surveyed, 2,078 had pension plans—Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


The Problem 


which must be for old age assistance), etc., 
must be borne by a decreasing percentage 
of the population, a trend not likely to 
diminish. 

Recognizing the fact that in the face of 
a marked reduction in recent years in 
the work day and the work week, increased 
production and broadened distribution of 
goods and services have still been possible 
through technological advances, we might 
reasonably expect also a shortening of the 
life work span without serious effect to 
the economy of living standards. How- 
ever, although we may anticipate desirable 
trends suggested by the promise of atomic 
power, electronic brains and “push-button 
factories”, at the same time we must 
recognize that the technological advances 
over the years have resulted in a more 
productive work-life, not elimination of 
work-life. It is one thing to take the best 
possible advantage of the most productive 
hours of a worker within a 24-hour or 
seven-day period. It is quite another 
matter to eliminate the worker completely 
before his productive years are over. 

In the matter of this trend towards more 
older people being put on the shelf there 
are serious considerations in relation to 
the possibility of the increasing demand 
for extension of state old age assistance. 
Since so large a percentage of adults with 
their relatively high importance in matters 
of national policy have a stake in state 
old age assistance, there is, in possible 
growth of the idea of a utopian old age 
based on state assistance, a danger that 
must be examined objectively, so that any 
economic fallacies may be exposed. 

The following table indicates the extent 
of pressure which the productive economy 
is bearing, and would bear if people live 
increasingly longer and are encouraged or 
foreed to demand state assistance at 
earlier ages or in growing dollar amounts. 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS OF PENSIONS PAYABLE WITHOUT MEANS TEST TO 
CERTAIN OLDER AGE GROUPS IN AMOUNTS OF $46 AND $609 MONTHLY, 
1951, 1961, 1971 


Age Group 


ZOrandvover sooth SCXCSs.a kite as ee ont: 
(Orand over, DObtIISEXES 75.1 cne ak le ren rn er a tI erate 
JOAN ds OVer DOLMUBEKES: w.icars seine toe oC eee eee ac ei 


GOfandovernboth sexestaes. syoceiacaacchet meianee ore 
60:and overs bothisexessae. eee eee ee eee 
60land over. both isexesiws.ceratine hk Oe eee ee 


Number of Annual Cost of Monthly 
Year Persons in Pensions of 
Age Group 
$40 $60 
$ $ 
1951 674,500 323,760,000 485, 640,000 
1961 869, 300 417,264 000 625, 896, 000 
1971 1,042,100 500, 208, 000 750, 312,000 
1951 1,631,900 783,312 000 1,174, 968,000 
1961 1,969,700 945,456 000 1,418, 184,000 


1971 2,366,900 | 1,136,112,000 1,704, 168,000 


Source: Report of The Joint Committee of The Senate and House of Commons on Old Age Security, June 28, 1950— 


Page 100. 


Another consideration of immediate 
importance is whether or not there will 
continue to be sufficient manpower avail- 
able to maintain the present rate of 
expansion in Canada in the next few years 
in the light of the following facts. 


At the present time, the supply of new 
entrants to the labour force as a result of 
natural increase in population is at a low 
ebb because of the low birth rate of the 
depressed thirties. 


This situation is likely to continue for 
the next eight years. If the labour force 
is to maintain the rate of increase of 
recent years, it must be accomplished by 
immigration or the reclaiming of workers 
from the older worker potential or those 
with physical handicaps. The rate of 
immigration is based not only on the 
ability of industry to absorb workers, but 
must also be related to such other factors 
as housing. It can easily be seen that 
the reclamation of a section of the Cana- 
dian labour potential could be accom- 
plished with fewer difficulties than are 
associated with the assimilation of immi- 
grant workers, particularly as this applies 
to housing accommodation. Also, the 
desirability of immigration notwithstanding, 
there is an obvious responsibility towards 
Canadian citizens involved in the question. 


To quote the Joint House of Commons- 
Senate Committee on Old Age Security :— 


Not only is this a matter of importance 
to individuals themselves in terms of their 
health and mental outlook, but it is of 
even greater importance to the overall 
economy of the country. Surely a country 
like Canada, with a wealth of natural 
resources still in large part undeveloped, 
is justified in having ‘profound faith in its 
economic future. If we are to develop 
these resources adequately, we shall need 
to retain in active undertakings the 
largest possible number of our nation’s 
population. The Committee believes that, 
in the years ahead our economic progress 
and prosperity will depend in significant 
measure on the success of efforts made to 
utilize to the fullest possible ‘advantage 
the mature skills of these older workers. 


The extent of the labour potential 
represented by the older worker group 
seeking and needing work is difficult to 
estimate accurately. The number of 
unplaced applicants 45 years and over 
registered with the National Employment 
Service varies with economic conditions 
but has represented, regardless of season, 
about one-third of the total registered 
applicants at any given date in the post- 
war period. Unplaced applicants by age 
group recorded by the Employment Service 
as of July 1952, were as follows:— 








Unplaced Applicants by Age Group Total 

= Unplaced 

Under 20 20-44 45-64 65 and over | Applicants 

CANA DA Sy 94093. si5c/.4 hid Sete Le eee 28,264 94,002 37, 087 76,361 175,714 

MBLG Nien seule oe seston OR ce he Coen ae 15, 425 59,705 27,941 15, 247 118,318 

Wemalol is. % 2 ss ainctentes Spo eee be eee 12,839 34, 297 9,146 1,114 57,396 
Percentage— 

Eel aie thts . (M) 13-0 50-5 23-6 12-9 110-0 

Distribution of Unplaced Applicants........ (a 29-4 59-8 15-9 1-9 100-0 


The percentage distribution of unplaced applicants in the two groups from 45 years and up remains approximately 


the same regardless of the season, for male workers. 


This is illustrated as follows: January, 1951—36-2%, April, 1951— 


36°6%, July, 1951—37-1%; January, 1952—34-7%; April, 1952—33-7%; and July, 1952—36-5%. 
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It will be seen from the above that 36-5 
(23-6 + 12:9) per cent of all unplaced 
male applicants in Canada at the end of 
July were 45 or older. 

In considering this point, it is also of 
importance to compare the percentage of 
unskilled in the various groups. An 
average for the year 1949 (latest year 
examined) showed that only 36-5 per cent 
of all applicants 45-65 were unskilled, as 
compared with 62-9 per cent of those 20 
years and under and 38-3 per cent for 
those 20-44. It will be seen from the 
foregoing figures that judged by degree of 
skill, the 45 and over group should actually 
have an employment preference. 


If for purposes of study we eliminate 
the 20 years and under group on the basis 
of the large proportion of unskilled in this 
group and compare the older worker group 
only in relationship to those 20 and older, 
the 45 and older group seeking employ- 
ment increases to 40-2 per cent. 


The above figures cannot be said to rep- 
resent the total unemployed older workers 
willing to work, since many more may have 
become discouraged through failure to find 
employment and have not continued to 
register with the Employment Service. 


Neither do these figures include a great 
many potential applicants on retirement 
who might be willing to re-enter the labour 
force. 


Age restrictions vary with the occupa- 
tion, the industry and even the locality 
in which the employer does his hiring. For 
example, the employer with openings in 
one occupation or industry may refuse to 
consider any worker over 35 for retail sales, 
while he may be willing to hire workers 
45 or even 60 in his warehouse. Although 
employers relax age specifications in a 
tight labour market, age restrictions do 
persist in the tightest of markets. The 
opinion that full or expanding employment 
provides a complete solution to older 
workers’ job problems is false (See pre- 
ceding table). 

So much depends upon the degree of 
skill involved, the industry, the prevailing 
conditions of the labour market, the 
personal qualities and qualifications of the 
individual, that an overall generalization 
about workers 40 and over often will not 
apply to individual workers. 


Older workers who lose their jobs tend 
to remain unemployed longer than younger 
persons. 

Many older workers, if unemployed for 
some time, suffer a lowering of morale 
which further aggravates their problem. 

Although many older workers have 
physical handicaps, these handicaps do not 
appear to have as serlous a bearing on their 
problems of finding employment as for a 
younger worker with a disability. The 
older worker appears to compensate better 
for his physical disabilities than younger 
physically-disabled job applicants. 

Nearly all collective bargaining provisions 
contain seniority clauses which offer some 
protection to older workers while they are 
employed but protection of employed older 
workers does not alleviate their job 
problem when they are unemployed. 
Displacement occurs as individual indus- 
tries, plants and occupations shrink or are 
replaced by others. To some extent retire- 
ment plans limit the hiring of older workers. 
But many restrictions in hiring policies are 
built on misconceptions and unawareness 
of the fact that age is an individual con- 
dition which has little significant bearing 
on the overall qualifications of the worker. 
This, however, will be dealt with in the 
next section. 

It should be recognized that the problem 
of the aged is not the only employment 
problem faced by industry. There are groups 
concerned about the problem of employ- 
ment of youth, the problem of employing 
physically-handicapped, ete. ‘There seems 
to be only one practical solution to this 
combined problem and that is to make 
every effort to place each individual on 
the type of work for which he is physically, 
mentally, and psychologically prepared so 
that he can be of the greatest service to 
himself, his employer, and society as a 
whole. 

Again to quote the Joint 
Commons-Senate Committee :— 


House of 


As large numbers of persons reach what 
may, under present circumstances, be con- 
sidered the normal ages of retirement, and 
as they find themselves in better health, 
it may be expected that they will show 
increasing reluctance to accept the inevit- 
ability of retirement at such ages. It is 
in the interests of the individuals them- 
selves and of the country as a whole that 
we should re-think our attitude towards 
continued gainful occupations of these 
older age groups. 


Section Il: Historical Development of Problem 


Since the beginning of history, there has 


been a natural preference for the younger 
worker in certain lines of endeavour which 


demand the vigour of youth. However, the 
long apprenticeship and experience neces- 
sary to produce fine craftsmen and skilled 
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workers, before the machine age, placed the 
older worker generally in a _ favoured 
employment position. 

With the mechanization of industry and 
the changing methods of production, more 
and more of the older, highly-skilled crafts- 
men became unnecessary aS more and more 
their finely-trained fingers were replaced by 
precision machines. Along with these 
changing economic conditions came gradu- 
ally the state of mind which has been aptly 
described as “accent on youth”. Every- 
where the stress was laid on the mental 
and physical agility of the young worker. 
Machines were speeding up the tempo of 
life and industry. Young men were faster. 
Therefore, it was a young man’s world. 

This atitude on the part of employers 
first came into prominence in Canada in 
the twenties. During the early thirties 
young and old were thrown out of work 
but then, as the country slowly struggled 
from the morass of the depression in the 
years immediately preceding the war, it was 
evident that the older worker was having 
more difficulty than the younger one in 
becoming re-employed. Then came the war 
and, as it progressed, the shortage of 
workers to a great extent eliminated the 
older worker’s problem of getting a job. 

Reconversion and the rehabilitation of 
ex-Service personnel caused a wide redis- 
tribution of the labour force and again the 
question of employers’ disinclination to hire 
the older worker came to the fore. 

In view of older persons’ general stability, 
industrially as well as socially, it has been 


asked why there are now so many over 40 
unemployed and looking for work. To find 
the answer we must consider our economic 
position since 1930. In the early years of 
the depression thousands of young men in 
their late twenties or early thirties were 
unable to get employment. Many more 
took odd jobs which did not fit them for 
any particular line of work. When war 
came ten years later, they were able to 
find employment or join the armed forces. 
However, their wartime experience again 
often did not afford any degree of per- 
manency and they were faced at the end 
of the war with still looking for career 
opportunities, although they were by this 
time over 40 years of age. We might 
presume that under normal conditions 
covering the last 20 years—normal in the 
sense of an even employment market— 
these men might have stayed with the same 
firm and have built up their experience 
and their reputation with these firms so 
that they would have a high degree of 
security. 

However, this was not the case and some 
of our larger National Employment Service 
offices, Toronto for example, had on their 
books at one point a few months ago suffi- 
cient over-40 applicants with sufficient 
training and experience to completely staff 
a small plant. That is to say, they had 
supervisors, foremen, accountants, clerical 
and other help. In a great many cases 
these men had obtained their experience 
and training in jobs of a temporary nature 
during the past two decades. 


Section II]: Obstacles in Way of Full Use of Older Worker Labour Potential 


Although up to this point we have 
discussed the subject from the point of 
view of “a problem”, it is suggested that 
it might be advantageous to consider the 
older worker as valuable labour potential 
with problems and qualities different from 
youth but needing similar considerations 
and efforts for proper assimilation into and 
within the work force. 


It has been said: 


The biggest single obstacle to the full 
utilization of the older workers is the 
preoccupation of employers with dwindling 
or non-existent supplies of workers in 
younger age groups. In other words, 
refusal to hire older workers and _ insist- 
ence on age specifications which deny 
them employment is the big obstacle we 
face in meeting labour force expansion 
requirements. 


As mentioned previously, age as a 
barrier to seeking employment varies so 
widely from occupation to occupation and 
from individual to individual that it is 
dificult to make a summary of the 
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obstacles but, for purposes of study, here 
are what appear to be the most common 
specific obstacles :— 

(1) Employers’ prejudice against the 
hiring of older workers based on the 
following assumptions: : 

(a) older workers are not as adaptable to 

learning new techniques; 


(b) accident frequency and absenteeism 
through ill health increase with age; 


(c) old age brings slowdown, lessens 
productivity. 


(2) In-plant training programs, which call 
for hiring young workers and developing 
them over the years, make it unprofitable 
to invest in training of an older employee. 


(3) Pension plans which employers often 
maintain prevent them from hiring workers 
of advanced age. (They claim that not 
only is the older worker not able to fit 
into pension plan contributions and benefit 
schemes but that pension plans encourage 
workers to remain with the firm, thereby 


increasing the age level of the whole staff 
and demanding that new entrants must be 
young.) 

(4) A belief by employers that the public 
prefers younger workers for jobs requiring 
public contacts, such as waitresses, clerks, 
office workers, salesmen, etc. 


Section IV: Are Obstacles 


All must agree that employees in the 
older age-group should be selected as care- 
fully, with regard to their physical and 
mental qualifications, as those in any other 
age-group. The danger arises in the 
tendency to judge those qualifications solely 
on the basis of chronological age. Every- 
one knows, from his own observations, that 
the number of years a person has lived is 
no sure basis for estimating his capabilities. 
Far more accurate is a consideration of his 
physical and mental condition. 

During the thirties, when jobs were hard 
to get, emphasis was placed on early retire- 
ment to leave jobs open to young people. 
It would appear that we are still con- 
fronted with this out-of-date thinking. A 
man reaches 50 and it is generally taken 
for granted that his physical capacity is 
extremely limited in comparison with what 
it might have been at age 30. There is, 
of course, a basis of truth underlying such 
sweeping acceptance—most men at 50 can- 
not do all the things they could do at 30 
or 35—but what is so frequently over- 
looked is the simple fact that a person 
does not need to be able to run as fast, 
lift as much, move as quickly, etc., as he 
once did in order to perform satisfactorily 


the vast majority of jobs in modern 
industry. Very few jobs require the 
physique, stamina, or condition of an 
athlete. 


Because of the almost universal thinking 
on the subject, people, when they reach 
middle age, are apt to consider themselves 
as past their prime, only fit for a few 
jobs, with the result they may unwittingly 
be limiting themselves in employment 
opportunities. 

The weakness of thinking in terms of 
chronological age lies in the classing, in 
the same physical category (in relation to 
work capacity), of all individuals in an age 
group. Such generalization overlooks the 
physiological, biological, or psychological 
factors involved. 

All of us tend to fall into the error of 
considering all persons beyond a certain age 
as “old”, although our ideas on the subject 
tend to change significantly as we pass each 
decade of our own life. 

One of North America’s well-known 
authorities on ageing processes, and Chair- 


(5) Collective agreements which tend to 
prohibit reduction of remuneration for 
reduced production, for workers in the 
advanced age group. 

(6) Pension plans which compel workers 
to retire at an arbitrary age regardless of 
fitness to carry on. 


Rooted in Fact or Prejudice? 


man of the Sub-committee on Geriatrics 
of the New York County Medical Society, 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, says: “Today a 
man of 60 may be as young, vigorous and 
vital as the average man of 40. On the 
other hand, he may present the common 
picture of the man of 80—old, weak, and 
miserable.” In other words, “old age” 
begins at no particular birthday. It is 
rather an individual matter which varies 
with each person. All of us know of 
persons who, though they have passed their 
70th or 80th milestone (many of them 
nationally and internationally known), are 
mentally agile and youthful in outlook. 


Referring to the ageing process, Dr. 
Edward J. Stieglitz, a leading US. geria- 
trician, informs us:— 


The changes which come are not all 
decline. I think there’s a general opinion 
that it’s all down-hill. Speed of reaction 
does diminish; but endurance increases in 
certain capacities. It is not without 
significance that the records for all the 
sprints are held by youngsters but the 
marathon records are held by men 38 to 
45 and have been for many years. Endur- 
ance of a certain type, for the long, slow 
grind, the continuous type of labour oper- 
ation, increases. As speed declines, skill 
is Increased with practice and, as strength 
declines, judgment increases. The mental 
changes are not all decline either. There 
is some depreciation in the ability to learn 
but it is extraordinarily less than the 
average person assumes. 


Dr. Stieglitz adds that you certainly can 
teach an old dog new tricks if the old dog 
wants to learn, and if the teacher is 
smarter than the animal. 

An eminent physiologist, Dr. Anton Ae 
Carlson, states: “The physiologic age of 
the worker is not synonymous with his 
chronologic age, owing to the individual 
variables in heredity, mode of living, acci- 
dents and sequelae of disease.” 

Dr. Nathan W. Shock, Chief of Cardio- 
vascular Diseases and Gerontology Section, 
U.S. Public Health Service, says:— 


It should be pointed out that no differ- 
ences in efficiency in the performance of 
moderate work are observed between the 
ages of 17 and 71 years. This finding is 
of considerable importance since most work 
of an industrial nature falls within the 
classification of “moderate work”. 
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Unfortunately, a great deal of research 
is yet to be done in establishing the stress 
characteristics of various kinds of work 
and performance. 

A further observation of great signifi- 
cance is that wide individual differences 
occur in the rate and degree of ageing 
observed. Thus, in any particular function 
we may care to choose, we will find some 
individuals who are in the 70- to 80-year 
age range with physiological capacities 
equivalent to those of a 30- to 40-year old. 

The existence of such wide individual 
differences emphasizes the fallacy of 
requiring retirement in workers at any 
fixed chronological age. It also brings to 
focus the importance of research to 
develop quantitative objective tests to 
determine the fitness of the individual for 
continued work. The success in developing 
personnel selection at the intake side of 
industry leads us to regard with optimism 
the prospect of developing similar tech- 
niques for selection in retirement. 


At the public hearing of the New York 
State Legislative Committee on Problems 
of the Ageing held in December 1948, it 
was pointed out by a number of medical 
men that variations can, and do exist, 
between chronological age and physical age. 
They deplored the fact that so many 
employers failed to recognize these varia- 
tions in their hiring policies. 

The consensus of the experts who 
addressed the public hearing in New York 
could be summed up as follows:— 


1. Chronological age is a useless standard 
for measuring value of workers. 

2. However, to eliminate it, it must be 
replaced by some other standard. 

3. Physiological age could be this standard. 

4. This, however, is not likely to be 
universally accepted as a standard until 
complete physiological histories are 
available for most work applicants and 
employees, including top executives. 

5. Complete physiological histories could 
only be obtained by periodic medical 
examinations over a period up to 20 
years, coupled with the complete 
medical history of the person’s close 
relatives and immediate forebears. 

6. The purpose of the study of geriatrics 
was to understand completely the limi- 
tations of the individual at the various 
stages of his life, so that steps could 
be taken to prevent further deteriora- 
tion by medical means or by reassign- 
ments to more suitable employment. 


From the opinions outlined it would seem 
impractical and unfair to judge ability to 
perform specific tasks solely on the basis 
of chronological age. Approaching the sub- 
ject in full justice to both employer and 
employee, it would seem only reasonable 
to judge each individual’s work-performing 
age by taking into consideration all the 
factors concerned in his particular case. 
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Let us examine now the specific points 
outlined in the previous section :— 


(1) “Prejudice Against the Hiring 
of Older Workers” 


(A) Older Workers’ Ability to Learn and 
Adapt Themselves to New Techniques 

It was the experience of many Cana- 
dian employers during World War II, 
converting to war work, that older workers 
readily learned new techniques as long as 
the new work did not break entirely with 
their past experience. 

Here is the experience of the Institute 
of Psychological Research, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, dealing with 
the training and retraining of several 
hundred older workers. They found that 
the intellectual power in and of itself does 
not change from about 20 to beyond 60. 

In some of the so-called intellectual 
abilities there is a modicum of gain. 
Teaching Russian to 300, there was no 
significant difference between the young 
and old in the amount of Russian learned. 
They then tried the teaching of skills 
which would be useful in industry. Some 
of these skills were mechanical and some 
were clerical. It was found that there was 
nothing in terms of the kind of skills that 
had to be taught that old people could not 
learn. Moreover, older people have a 
tremendous capacity for the utilization of 
experience, of stored knowledge in appli- 
cations to new problems and new devices. 
There was an obstacle, however. The 
problem was to convince the old persons 
that they were capable of doing it. This 
obstacle was considered a consequence of 
widely accepted fallacies. 


(B) Does Accident Frequency and _ the 
Absenteeism Rate Increase with Age? 


Most employers will agree that work- 
reliability and low-percentage absenteeism 
go hand in hand and are most important 
factors to be considered when hiring help. 
Frequent absenteeism usually means unre- 
liable workers who can be very costly to 
a firm. 

It is in work-reliability and low-percent- 
age absenteeism that the middle-aged or 
older worker really proves his worth:— 


(i) Claims that accident frequency tends 
to increase with age are shown to be 
incorrect by statistics prepared by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Association 
of Ontario. Their studies show that the 
highest accident-frequency rate occurs for 
the age group 20 to 24 and the lowest 
occurs in the age group of 30 to 55. This 
is reflected in accident insurance premiums 
which remain almost constant for ages 
between 20 to 64. 


(11) Accident-frequency and absenteeism 
figures would seem to prove the older 
worker a more reliable employee. The 
following table was produced by a survey 
made by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
in the United States and published in 
1948: 


Non- 
Absen- cele 
i njuries 
Age Group teeism. ae 
pele ee een 

YS | work hours 
All age groups......... 3-4 980 
Under 20 years........ 5-5 1230 
20—24 vears........... 4-9 1,500 
25—29 yearS........... 4-3 1,560 
30—34 years........... 3-6 1,420 
35—39 vears........... 3°4 1,240 
40—44 years........... 3:5 1,050 
45—49 vears........... 3-4 990 
50—54 years........... 3°38 740 
55—59 years........... 2-8 630 
60—64 years........... 2-9 560 
65—69 years........... ore 430 
70—74 years........... 3:2 320 


From the above, it is seen that the 65 
to 74 years’ Absenteeism Rate is the same 
as for workers 35 to 54. It is only beaten 
by the record of workers 55 to 64. 


The older workers’ Accident Rate is 
better than for any other age-group, with 
the 70- to 74-year group by far the best of 
all. The 70 to 74 have 320 disabling 
injuries per million work-hours as compared 
to 1,500 disabling accidents per million 
work-hours for the 20 to 30 years’ old 
group. 


(C) Does Age Bring a Slowdown in 
Productivity? 


In a pre-war survey of the automotive 
industry in the United States, it was found 
that in this industry, where wages were 
largely on a piece-work basis and high 
speed production was the rule, earnings 
reached their peak in the age group 
between 50 and 55 years. In a similar 
survey of New England textile plants, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
found that earnings were slightly higher 
for men age 45 to 54 than for either older 
or younger workers. Another U.S.A. survey 
by the Works Progress Administration, of 
brick and stone masons, carpenters and 
painters working on construction projects 
in seven cities, showed that the average 
age of all workers judged excellent, in 
quantity of work turned out, was 46:6 
years. 


The U.S. Department of Labour reports 
that: “Undoubtedly, old age weakens 


ability on those jobs requiring energy and 
speed. But even on such jobs, the decline 
from age 50 to 75 is slight and varies with 
the occupation.” 


A report of the Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory stated that, “the assumption of 
a rapid decline after 40 years of age in 
the quality and quantity of work is a social 
myth which, though in some respects not 
misleading, is in general grossly incon- 
sistent with the evidence.” 


(2) What About In-plant Training 


Programs? 


Is the hiring of older workers discour- 
aged because of programs which call for 
hiring young workers and developing them 
over the years, in the belief that it is 
unprofitable to train older workers? 


There are so many variables connected 
with this question that it is difficult to 
answer without examining each case on its 
merits. If all the other misconceptions 
were to be eliminated, this would undoubt- 
edly be resolved in most cases. Where 
an employer rejects the applicant of 45 
for a job requiring training of sufficient 
length to be an important consideration, 
he is rejecting him on the basis of 20 
years’ or more service not being sufficient 
retyrn for the training expense. The ques- 
tion immediately arises: Can he reasonably 
expect an average service from all his 
young entrants to be longer than 20 years? 
Actually, Employment Service placement 
officers have found that, when examined, 
the period of training for many jobs with- 
held from older workers is so short as to 
have no real significance in choosing the 
employee. Further, the older worker con- 
tributes less to labour turnover costs than 
the younger worker. 


(3) What About Health and Retirement 
Pensions? 


Can the older worker be absorbed into 
these plans without throwing them out 
of balance? 


The use of group insurance costs as an 
argument against the hiring of the older 
worker is not as forceful as it might seem 
when a study of actual rates is made. One 
large Canadian life insurance company 
quoted the following rates:— 

Group life insurance—age 25—$6.27 per 

$1,000 annually. 

Group life insurance—age 40—$7.85 per 

$1,000 annually. 


It can be seen that the addition of a 
percentage of middle-aged or older workers 
would not add materially to the overall 
costs. 
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Pension plans would appear the most 
logical of the reasons for preferment of 
younger workers and, of course, employers’ 
prejudices may differ in degree according 
to the type of pension plan in force. 

One type of pension plan in use is the 
“salary-service” type, where a portion of 
the final pension is purchased with the 
contributions of each year and the final 
pension is a proportion of the average 
pay over the whole period of contribu- 
tion. The employee usually contributes 
a fixed percentage of pay and _ the 
employer contributes the balance required. 
The employer’s contribution will vary 
slightly with the average age of the 
emplovees in the plan. For a plan in- 
volving five-per-cent contributions by the 
employee and retirement at 65, the total 
cost to the employer would be about five 
per cent for the working period until 
retirement if all employees commenced at 
age 25. If all employees entered at 40, 
the employer’s cost would be increased to 
about seven-and-a-half per cent. However, 
for all employees to be 40 when they 
entered the plan would be a most unusual 
case. It can be readily seen from these 
figures that a proportion of new workers 
aged 40 or over, unless constituting an 
abnormally large percentage of all 
employees, would have only a minor effect 
on total pension costs. 

Many firms feel that having an employee 
pension plan is an inducement to their staff 
to remain with them for the duration of 
their working life. By hiring older workers, 
they would eventually have an almost com- 
plete staff of older employees which they 
feel would not be conducive to maximum 
efficiency. In such cases, the pension plan, 
while still the indirect cause of this 
attitude, cannot be classed as the actual 
reason for discrimination. 

The significance of the indirect influence 
of the pension plan is sometimes reflected 
in the attitude of smaller employers. A 
small firm may take a large firm as a 
model, patterning its policy along the same 
lines as the larger firm with the idea of 
obtaining the same degree of efficiency. 
The policy of the larger firm may be to 
have an age limit of 40 or 45 in their 
hiring. The smaller firm decides this must 
be necessary in the interests of efficiency 
and makes similar regulations. The smaller 
employer may never have considered that 
the cost of the larger firm’s particular type 
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of “pension plan” was the probable reason 
for the regulation and that, as he has no 
“pension plan’, this reason has no bearing 
on his own case. 

In many cases like this, “pension plans” 
may be the indirect cause of the failure 
of many qualified older persons to obtain 
employment with small firms, perhaps 
being a greater cause for discrimination 
than the “pension plan” itself. 


(4) What About the Belief by Many 
Employers that the Public Prefers 
Younger Workers for Jobs 
Requiring Public Contacts? 


There is no evidence available to the 
Department to substantiate this assump- 
tion that the public prefers to be served, 
or sold to, by a young person. On the 
contrary we can all cite personal experi- 
ences to prove that older people are often 
more poised, and more diplomatic, with a 
greater understanding of what the sale or 
service involves. 


(5) Do Collective Agreements in Some 
Instances Tend to Prohibit a Plan of 
Reduced Remuneration to Advanced- 
Age Employees for Reduced 
Production? 


In certain occupations, particularly as it 
applies to the worker with a very advanced 
physiological age, this appears to be a 
problem in need of consideration, by both 
labour and management. Dr. A. J. 
Carlson, before the Fifth Annual Congress 
on Industrial Health, Chicago, January 12, 
1943, stated :— 

Normal ageing is not like a sudden or 
acute disease. A man is not worth 100 
per cent today and worth nothing 
tomorrow—if it happens to be his 65th 
or 70th birthday. People gradually grow 
old and less efficient, just as they gradu- 
ally grow up and become more efficient. 

That industrial jobs can be provided is 
exemplified in the “Old Man’s Division” 
in the Dodge plant of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in Detroit, where the ages of the 
workers average 66, and some of them are 
over 80. 


Dr. Carlson suggested that a wage scale 
proportionate to performance would allow 
older workers to “taper off” industrially and 
to work as long as failing powers permit. 

The following general work formula to 
be used in relation to remuneration was 
offered :— 

(a) The younger worker: physical 
strength and endurance growing, but not 
at adult par; skill and experience grow- 
ing, but not at adult par—less than adult 
performance and pay. 


(b) The adult worker: strength and 
endurance at maximum; experience and 
skill near or at maximum—maximum per- 
formance and pay. 


(c) The older worker: physical strength 
and endurance receding, experience and 
skill at par—generally less than adult per- 
formance and therefore less pay. 


There is in this formula outlined above 
the suggestion that some form of testing 
must be devised, and be acceptable to both 
labour and management. 


(6) This, of course, is tied in with the 
question of whether or not retirement at 
65 ws good business in cases where the 
worker wishes to continue working and is 
fit to carry on. If, on the basis of what 
has been said up to this point, it can be 
agreed that we cannot continue to afford 
the loss of highly trained and experienced 
workers after 65 and at the same time 
take the word of the geriatrician that a 
good proportion of these workers being 
placed on the shelf are still vigorous and 
highly productive workers, then it appears 
to be essential that some way be found 
for relaxation or extension of the arbitrary 
age limit of 65 which is generally accepted 
as the date for retirement. 


Dr. Carlson’s statements reported above 
have a bearing on this question. 

Also, the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Problems of the 
Ageing recently included in their findings 
and recommendations to the Governor and 
State Legislature the following statement 
on retirement :— 


America approaches a crisis in dealing 
with retirement. The common policy of 
requiring retirement at age 65 no longer 
meets the needs of the country. It 
discourages men and women from _ con- 
tributing to the productive forces of our 
nation. It adds to the load of non- 
producers to be carried by the producers 
of the economy. It is an obsolete index 
of a by-gone era when at age 65 men and 
women had exhausted their vitality. It 
may be an important factor in premature 
failing of workers’ physical and mental 
faculties. 


Miss Ollie A. Randall, Consultant on 
Services to Aged, Community Service 
Society of New York, has stated:— 


There is a great deal of talk about 
this (retirement) on an organized per- 
manent basis. Yet apparently most of 
this preparation is still aimed at helping 
the individual accept the fixed or com- 
pulsory date of retirement, rather than 
being aimed at securing the much needed 
reliable data as to the possibility of giving 
the individual the right to choose whether 
he will go on working or accept the plan 
for retirement. 


When we consider all the arguments in 
favour of employment for workers past 65, 
it is easy to understand why some con- 
sideration is being given to extending 
actual retirement from the “normal’—65. 
It is interesting to note that the City of 
New York sets a maximum retirement age 
for its employees at 80! Although this 
is rather exceptional, according to our 
research, it 1s an indication of the aware- 
ness of the growing need of providing 
employment for the elderly and at the 
same time the practicability of such prac- 
tice. None of us could possibly suggest 
that New York is a spot where competition 
and pressure of work would be slowed down 


to take advantage of slow and _ non- 
productive workers. 

Others commenting on the problem 
are :— 


A. R. Mosher, President, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour: 


No one will suggest for one moment 
that a worker whose faculties are 
impaired by age or other conditions has 
a right to employment which he is 
incapable of performing efficiently. On 
the other hand, there are in practically 
every industry a variety of occupations 
which do not demand the quickness of 
hand or eye which may be expected of 
younger workers. During the war, when 
the demand for the services of everyone 
who was useful or could be made useful 
through training were required, it was 
found that older workers were able to 
make a highly valuable contribution to 
the war effort. They were steadier and 
more dependable; their record with 
respect to absenteeism was extremely good, 
and they were able to perform the duties 
assigned to them in a wholly satisfactory 
manner. 


Admittedly, the work at which older 
persons were employed had to be care- 
fully chosen; they were not asked to 
perform highly-skilled work, unless the 
tests given to them showed that they 
were capable of doing it. It was clearly 
demonstrated that older persons had 
remarkable ability to learn new jobs, and 
they took a pride and satisfaction in 
their work because they felt that their 
ability was being recognized, and utilized 
in a worthy cause. 


It is noteworthy that, while industry 
and government lay down a fixed retiring 
age of 65, persons who are self-employed, 
running a corner grocery, a bookstore, or 
a cigar-stand, may continue to earn a good 
livelihood and manage their affairs 
efficiently even in their eighties. The 
same observation applies to farmers, who 
are usually quite capable of operating 
their farms, from an administrative stand- 
point, at least, until they reach an 
advanced age. 

It seems to me that a definite change 
of policy with regard to employment of 
older persons is essential. I firmly believe 
that, so long as an older worker has any 
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contribution to make toward the produc- 
tive capacity of the nation, he should be 
permitted to make it. Not only is this 
important from the standpoint of increased 
production, which is essential to the 
improvement of living standards, but it 
is also important from the standpoint of 
the older person himself. (Canadian 
Unionist, May and June 1952.) 


Harry Becker, Director of the Social 
Security Department, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, CIO: 


There is a fourth principle which is 
important—a _ flexible retirement age. 
Workers’ security programs should permit 
workers to retire at the point at which 
they become superannuated. Workers 
should not be required to retire at a 
fixed age. The proper point for retire- 
ment differs for each individual and the 
reasons for retirement likewise vary from 
individual to individual. Therefore, there 
should be sufficient flexibility with respect 
to retirement age to permit each worker 
to retire on an individually-determined 
basis. This means that retirement should 
be permitted throughout the span of years 
in which workers most frequently become 
superannuated. 


A flexible retirement age is needed 
because superannuation is only in part 
related to the individual’s chronological 
age. The onset of disqualification because 
of old age and infirmity is also a function 
of the original equipment of the indi- 
vidual, of the effects of environmental 
factors, and of the appearance of chronic 
conditions. A worker may become super- 
annuated before 65 as well as after 65. 
Age 65 has been most often adopted as 
the retirement age because it has been 
thought that persons tend to outlive their 
usefulness on the job at about this age. 
Age 65 has been generally accepted as the 
average age for retirement of salaried or 
office workers. 

If it is desirable to permit retirement 
for sedentary workers at 65 it follows that 
persons engaged in physical work should 
be permitted to retire somewhat earlier, 
if they so desire. There is considerable 
support for age 60, or even an earlier 
age, as the point at which retirement may 
be permitted. For some _ individuals, 
however, superannuation may not occur 
until some years after 65. This varia- 
tion between individuals as to when 
superannuation takes place is recognized 
in labour’s thinking about retirement age. 


Dr. Charles A. Pearce, Director, Division 
of Research and Statistics, New York 
State Labour Department: 


_ One alternative to compulsory retirement 
is the transfer of older workers to jobs 
more suited to their abilities. Such 
transfers may require retraining. Another 
alternative is the provision, with or with- 
out wage adjustments, of a less rigid 
schedule of attendance or hours or of 
other similar adjustments on the same 
job. The alternative may simply involve 
an examination and determination by the 
employer that the individual can continue 
to perform the job in the same manner 
he has for years. In large firms, among 
which the compulsory retirement system 
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is more prevalent than in small firms, 
these individual determinations and adjust- 
ments undoubtedly are troublesome and 
may be costly. Transfer possibilities may 
be very limited. Employers, moreover, 
may fear that under a policy of indi- 
vidual consideration, they might’ be 
accused by unions and individual 
employees of favouritism and _ discrim- 
ination. Some unions undoubtedly are 
concerned about the possibilities of 
discrimination present in such a policy. 
This policy of accommodation does exist 
in many large firms. 


P. C. Wolz, Assistant Superintendent, 


Industrial Relations, Eastman Kodak 
Company: 


There has been much said both pro and 
con regarding retirement at various ages. 
It has been generally accepted by indus- 
try and labour that a retirement plan is 
conducive to good, overall results. It 
doesn’t seem good or reasonable to require 
any individual to carry on until the day 
he is carried out on a shutter. If there 
is to be any retirement plan there must 
be, of course, some age stipulated, 
Whether or not the age is adhered to 
strictly is a matter which seems to present 
very little difficulty in administering. The 
fact of the matter is that there are a 
great many employees asking for retire- 
ment before the age of 65. 


It does not appear that there is any 
great problem as far as retirement is con- 
cerned in those industries having retire- 
ment plans. The major problem is prob- 
ably in locating suitable work for those 
over 60 who happen to be out of employ- 
ment for some reason or other. The 
problem here, as is well known, is that 
many of these people do have various 
physical limitations that require consider- 
able thought and care in making certain 
that they are not placed on work detri- 
mental to their own physical condition. 

In the Eastman Kodak Company, and 
particularly at Kodak Park where there 
is a very large variety of jobs, we have 
designated a number of less arduous jobs 
to which we transfer employees who have 
definite physical limitations. This pro- 
gram permits us to retain the older 
employees and use them on productive 
work without the danger of contributing 
to their disability. Some of these are 
transferred at their own request and 
others are designated by the medical 
department. 

There is another very good reason for 
the retention of employees in the higher 
age brackets and that is to retain and 
make the best use of any skill acquired 
over a long period of years. In following 
a policy of this sort the industry accom- 
plishes two purposes: first, in makes it 
possible for the individual to continue to 
use his own efforts in behalf of his 
support and, secondly, society as a whole 
benefits because of his continued contribu- 
tion to the production of a useful article. 

This same principle can be and should be 
used in the placement of a new employee; 
however, in both of these instances it is 
necessary to make absolutely certain that 
permitting the individual to carry on will 
not induce any new physical impairment 
or accentuate an already existing weakness 
or physical ailment. 


In a great many instances industry 
either retains or employs new people in 
the higher age brackets with skill and 
experience and uses them for the purpose 
of training younger employees. In such 
instances he is not expected to carry on 
the arduous parts of the particular task 
but to spend the major portion of his 
time and effort in passing on his knowl- 
edge and experience. 

It is probably the experience of many 
industries that most people, with very few 
exceptions, either do not know or do not 
appreciate their physical limitations and 
are very apt to attempt to perform tasks 
that are far beyond their physical ability 
or endurance. It is human nature for all 
of us not to want to admit by either word 
or deed that we are slipping and to prove 
this a great many people are prone to 
exhibit their physical prowess or to show 
off to either their temporary or per- 
manent physical detriment. This is one 
of the things that continually come to 
the attention of plant medical departments 
who are not only confronted with the 
responsibility of alleviating such injuries 
but to inaugurate an educational program 
for supervision of workers in determining 
the extent of physical effort expended by 
individual employees. 


In spite of the enormous amounts of 
effort and money spent by industry in 
establishing and maintaining safety 
departments to prevent physical injury 
to employees and medical departments to 
alleviate the injuries, there will always be 
the individual who will take a chance. 
Therefore, the health, safety, and con- 
tinued useful employment of not only the 
older employee, but all employees is a 
combined problem of the employment, 
safety, and medical departments. 

e have no limit on age for the pur- 
pose of hiring; it is simply a practical 
question of whether or not the individual 
is physically able to perform some task 
that is available at the time. 


From the book Never Too Old, pub- 
lished in 1949 by New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Ageing: 


The compulsory reirement age fetish 
which prevails in industry causes untold 
damage not only to the individual but 
to his company -and sometimes to the 
world at large. 


A most dramatie example of what such 
a crippling barrier might do were it not 
for an “escape” device can be seen at 
General Electric Co. This famous concern 
employs some of the world’s foremost 
physicists, chemists and engineers. And 
these scientists stubbornly refuse to 
suddenly become senile, unproductive or 
inefficient when they reach their 65th 
birthday, the age at which pension 
systems usually decree workers must stop 
working. 

So GH, aware that many of these “over- 
age” scientists represent such a wealth of 
intelligence, experience and skill that the 
company and the world might suffer by 
putting these men “on the shelf”, hires 
them back on contract—after retirement! 


The Committee of the Public Welfare 
Division of the Canadian Welfare 
Council on the Needs of the Aged, 
stated in 1949; 


There is an urgent need for a recon- 
sideration of the work capacities and the 
work needs of older people. It is obviously 
wasteful and dangerous in an ageing 
society to permit workers to be dropped 
from productive employment between the 
ages of 45 and 60. This is a matter which 
requires urgent consideration. For their 
own sakes, and in the community’s own 
interest, people able to work should be 
maintained in productive employment as 
long as they are willing and able to work. 


Section V: Steps Taken by Department of Labour, NES and Department of Veterans Affairs 
to Widen Employment Horizon for Older Workers 


Following a study of the problem early 
in the post-war period, it was decided by 
the Department of Labour and_ the 
National Employment Service that the 
problem stemmed largely from a state of 
mind among employers that persons. over 
40 were beyond their prime and therefore 
to employ them was not a wise policy. 
The facts uncovered showed clearly that 
to a great extent this attitude was based 
on false ideas, which were so widespread 
as to adversely affect the attitude of the 
older job applicant himself. On coming 
to these conclusions, it was decided that 
the first step towards ultimate solution lay 
in an actual change in the thinking and 
beliefs of employers generally, in certain 
instances the older job applicant himself, 
and re-education of the public as a whole. 
It has been towards this end that efforts 
have been directed. However, because this 
attitude had developed over many years, 


it was realized that the results of efforts 
to change it would make headway slowly. 

Since 1946, a campaign has been waged 
through the facilities of the National 
Employment Service and branches of the 
Labour Department. This endeavour has 
been aided greatly by editors and free- 
lance journalists who have taken up the 
story to such an extent that almost every 
newspaper and periodical in Canada, at one 
time or another, has carried articles on 
the subject. These articles have endeav- 
oured to explode fallacies and present the 
facts pertaining to people past middle age. 

The following is an outline of the 
methods used to alleviate the situation:— 

1. Publicity has been carried out by 
means of newspaper releases, articles, radio 
talks and personal contacts with employers 
by the National Employment Service place- 
ment officers. In the latter half of 1950 
and early 1951, a Department of Labour 
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film was shown to about 60,000 business 
executives. (The film since has been seen 
by an estimated 200,000.) The film, 
entitled “Date of Birth’, has been instru- 
mental in actually changing the hiring 
policies of some firms. 


(2) Co-operation with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in their campaign for the 
employment of older veterans is main- 
tained. This co-operation especially applies 
to the Corps of Commissionaires. Initial 
recruiting for the Corps, both of jobs and 
prospective Corps members, is assisted by 
the National Employment Service and the 
Department of Labour. 


These are some of the steps that have 
been taken by the National Employment 
Service of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission :— 


(1) The middle-aged or mature applicant 
with a special trade or skill and in rea- 
sonably good health is dealt with in the 
normal manner in the general placements 
section of the office. In other words, age 
is not a factor here and the applicant is 
dealt with under regular procedures. 

2. Where age itself is the main difh- 
culty in obtaining employment, such 
applicants are referred to the _ special 
placements unit for a counselling interview. 
After counselling, in which agreement is 
reached on possible suitable types of jobs, 
these applicants are returned to the gen- 
eral placements officer for selection and 
referral. 

(3) Applicants whose age is coupled 
with a disability are counselled in the 
special placements unit, given an occu- 
pational classification, retained, and, if 
possible, placed by the special placements 
officer. These applicants are regarded as 
needing more individual attention because 
of what might be regarded as a double 
employment handicap, age plus disability. 

(4) Counselling is on an entirely volun- 
tary basis and no applicant is coerced into 
accepting the services of a _ counsellor. 
Special placements sections or units have 
been established in all offices in the larger 
centres; provide the counselling service 
and, except in those instances where 
physical disability is coupled with the age 
factor, the applicant is returned to the 
general placements side of the office for 
attention, following the counselling process. 

(5) The Federal Department of Labour 
film dealing with certain aspects of the 
older worker problem (“Date of Birth”) 
has been used by local offices as a basis 
for a community campaign and the film 
has been shown extensively throughout 
Canada. Showings have been made to 
service clubs, Boards of Trade, labour 
groups and others, in addition to which 
there has been considerable newspaper 
publicity, apart from radio programs and 
other promotional efforts on behalf of 
older workers. It is felt that local 
campaigns and community effort to stress 
the more favourable aspects of older 
workers and to help to break down some 
of the employer prejudices are essential, 
if employment prospects for these appli- 
cants are to be improved. 
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(6) Test units have been set up quite 
recently in two offices (Montreal and 
Ottawa) and further units may be estab- 
lished elsewhere, depending on circum- 
stances. These units are not specifically 
for older workers, but rather for any 
applicant young or old, for whom testing 
might be useful. This is an innovation, 
but these units will be used to assess 
the abilities and aptitudes of applicants 
referred to the testing technician. 


(7) Local employment committees, par- 
ticularly in the larger centres where the 
older workers are more numerous, have 
discussed and given special study to the 
older worker problem and have helped in 
various ways to publicize the need for 
judging older applicants on their merits 
and not on age alone. 

(8) Officials of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission have co-operated 
with the Department of Labour in a 
campaign of publicity. 


(9) In December 1947, a_ counselling 
service for applicants for employment over 
45 years of age was set up in Toronto by 
the National Employment Service. This 
service was opened on an experimental 
basis in an effort to help the unemployed 
older workers in the Toronto area _ to 
become re-established in _ satisfactory 
employment. The success of this experi- 
ment was in many respects remarkable 
and information gained from it has been 
passed on to other local offices. 


Counselling is based on a study of the 
applicant’s background, experience, ability 
and hobbies. From this study, an attempt 
is made to assess those qualities which 
have the greatest chance of being useful 
in the world of industry and commerce. 
Sometimes, counselling has led to an appli- 
eant discovering he had marketable ability 
or skill of which he was previously un- 
aware. This discovery usually results in 
a renewal of self-confidence and determina- 
tion which has often helped the applicant 
to such an extent that he has gone out 
and found himself a job. The very fact 
that there exists a service designed 
especially to aid the older person who is 
unemployed, is in itself a morale builder. 


Generally speaking, there has been no 
attempt to over-emphasize the importance 
of older persons to the detriment of other 
groups; but officers have been encouraged 
to treat these people as individuals with 
abilities which employers in the majority 
of instances can still use and to stress that 
fitness for employment does not depend so 
much on calendar age but on the ability 
of the applicant to do a reasonable day’s 
work. 


In its first year of operation, the Toronto 
experimental Counselling Service  inter- 
viewed 1,188 persons, who had _ been 
unemployed for periods ranging from two 
weeks to two years. Of the total, 630 
secured employment after counselling, of 
whom 426 found jobs through their own 
efforts. Of those finding jobs, 266 were in 
the 45 to 59 age group and 299 were over 
sixty years of age. 


In this experiment, these men or women 
were interviewed as often and for as long 
a time as was necessary to learn their 
background—their experience, education, 
hobbies and interests. If necessary, a 
report on their health was secured from 
their doctor. They were encouraged to 
think of new employment possibilities for 
themselves and they and the counsellor 
together drew up a list of jobs in which 
they had a good chance of success. 

In a surprising number of cases, the 
discovery of these possibilities was enough 
to stimulate the man to find a position 
for himself. In the other cases, since the 
Counselling Unit did not make placements, 
the man was referred to the Local National 
Employment Service Office. Here a liaison 
officer put him in touch with job openings 
specially selected from the employment files 
as being suitable for his age group. 

Only six persons were found to be 
unemployable. All the others were dis- 
covered to be suitable for at least one 
occupation, and in most cases for more 
than one—183 were recommended for two 
jobs, 372 for three, and 338 for four, while 
two persons were found to have oppor- 
tunities in eight types of employment. 
Here are two examples :— 

A.B—((55 years of age). 


electrical engineer. 
and frail. 


Was an 
He was very slight 
His physician stated that his 


health was average in spite of his 
appearance. After counselling, A.B. 
expressed the desire to teach in a 
university. He was advised to send a 


telegram to three selected universities 


Section VI: 


Solutions to the problem of utilization 
of the older worker potential are all 
ultimately concerned with:— 

(a) Retaining older persons in employ- 
ment for as long as they are willing and 
are fit for their normal work or for such 
alternative work as can be provided. 


(b) Removing the obstacles to the 
recruitment into employment of older 
persons who are able and willing to do 
the jobs available. 


Here are steps which might be taken: 


(1) A statement of national necessity and 
policy—On the basis of information already 
known and corroborated both in Canada 
and abroad by scientists, employers, and 
placement authorities, it is now possible to 
draw up a statement of national policy in 
such form as to be a general guide for 
all concerned with the subject—individual 
workers, individual employers, management 
associations, labour organizations, educa- 
tionalists, etc. 


stating that he was forwarding, that day, 
his credentials and records. He requested 
immediate consideration. Two offers of 
employment resulted. 

He accepted one of these, an associate 
professorship in electrical engineering. 


C.D.—(69 years of age). Was a strong 
and robust man. He had spent 38 years 
with a large national firm rising from 
office boy to office manager. Reported 
to have improved almost every business 
system with which he was associated. He 
had been unemployed one year. Our 
counsellor suggested that he might become 
a “resurrector of failing businesses”. He 
obtained a job immediately with a small 
firm engaged in the rapid building of 
houses. Because’ of his energy and busi- 
ness experience he vitalized this business. 
In one month he was appointed a Director 
of the firm, and four months later became 
Vice-President! 


On May 21, 1949, the officer in charge 
of the Counselling Service reported on the 
degree of continuity of employment of 
those older workers who obtained work 
after counselling. Here is part of his 
reply :— 


In keeping with your instructions we 
have contacted 135 persons (slightly more 
than 20 per cent) previously reported as 
having found employment after counselling. 
In order to be more than fair, we have 
chosen as our sample the first persons 
counselled (16 to 18 months ago) reported 
as being employed. Many of these indi- 
viduals might reasonably be expected to 
have changed or lost their jobs in the long 
intervening period unless they continued 
to function satisfactorily in them. We are 
delighted at the large number = still 
employed (90 per cent) and the great 
number working at the counselled jobs. 


Further Steps Which Might be Taken 


The value of such a “statement” is not 
easily assessed, but the possibility arising 
out of focusing the attention of the leaders 
of government, industry, labour, educa- 
tionalists and the general public on the 
broad issues inherent in the problem, and 
the ultimate trends of thought and action 
resulting, should not be underestimated. 


An example of the above principle is 
a memorandum prepared by the U.K. 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
which was endorsed by the National Joint 
Advisory Council, representing the British 


Employers Confederation, The T rades 
Union Congress and the Nationalized 
Industries. The memorandum may be 


summed up under two heads: (a) older 
persons should be retained in employment 
for as long as they want to continue, pro- 
vided they are fit for their normal work 
or for any alternative work which can be 
provided for them; and (b) there should 
be no impediment to the recruitment into 
employment of older persons who are both 
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able and willing to carry out the jobs 
available. The memorandum states that 
‘7+ does not mean that there is any inten- 
tion of interfering with the present rights 
of employers or workers; retention of 
workers beyond what is regarded as normal 
retiring age should continue to be on a 
basis of voluntary contract between 
employer and employed. It does mean that 
(1) schemes and agreements providing for 
compulsory retirement at fixed ages should 
be reviewed and revised; (2) pensions 
arrangements which require retirement at 
fixed ages should be reviewed.and revised; 
(3) any practices, agreements or special 
arrangements which make it difficult or 
impossible for older persons to be engaged 
should be reviewed and revised; (4) special 
working arrangements, hours and conditions 
of employment should be introduced, where 
necessary and practicable, to suit the 
special needs of elderly persons and to 
enable them to continue longer before 
retirement; (5) the desirability and prac- 
ticability of segregating blocks of work for 
older persons should be _ investigated; 
(6) each industry and each individual firm 
should ensure that its personnel policy and 
practices are in line with national needs 
on this matter, and that the policy is 
understood and applied in practice by those 
responsible for engaging and _ retiring 
workers and staff. 


(2) Necessary action which might be 
assisted by additional endorsation by the 
leading national management associations 
and labour congresses to bring about 
national recognition of the need for: 


(a) employers to review their hiring 
policies and retirement policies to decide 
whether these policies are realistic in view 
of present and future labour requirements, 
both nationally and within industries. 


(b) relaxation of retirement regulations 
to allow employees to continue in their 
jobs as long as they desire and are fit to 
carry on.* 

(c) widespread adaptation of jobs to the 
maturing population thereby opening up 
new fields of employment for the older 
worker.} 





*The Joint Committee of the Senate & 
House of Commons on Old Age Security— 
“The Committee believs that increasing 
emphasis should be placed on efforts to 
remove from people’s minds the idea that 
there is any set or accepted age for retire- 
ment. Each individual in the nation’s popu- 
lation should be encouraged to continue as 
long as possible in gainful employment.” 

+An analogy to this is the modern trend 
which sees the breaking down of a highly 
skilled job into several jobs requiring 
limited training. 
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(d) employers to consider where neces- 
sary the periodic reassignment of workers 
permitting the retention of older workers’ 
productivity without danger of contributing 
to their disability. (In the manner of the 
Eastman Kodak program.) 

(e) the development of community 
leadership in such matters as 40-plus Clubs, 
and special arrangements for employment 
of the older worker, such as can be accom- 
plished by community councils. The 
community council can do much by 
capturing the interest of service clubs and 
other employer and employee organizations. 

(f{) employers to examine their pension 
plans to see whether the cost of hiring a 
percentage of workers in the older age 
group would materially affect the cost of 
the plan and whether such cost would not 
be offset by the services of the workers 
involved by such features as continuity of 
employment, lower absenteeism, etc. 

(¢) surveys by employers to ensure that 
the jobs not requiring special skills or 
manual strength are not being held down 
by younger workers capable of more pro- 
ductive work. 

(3) Further research to provide authori- 
tative and practical assistance to the solu- 
tion of certain questions arising out of 
other recommendations. For example, the 
existence of such wide individual differ- 
ences in ageing emphasize the fallacy of 
using chronological age for hiring or retir- 
ing, and brings up the importance of 
research to develop quantitative objective 
tests to determine the fitness of the indi- 
vidual for work or continued work. 
Successful programs in this and in other 
matters related to the problem carried out 
by Canadian firms should be examined and 
the information made available to all. 
Also there is need for investigations 
defining precisely the kinds of jobs most 
suited to the ageing, etc. 

(4) Exploration of the desirability and 
manner in which geriatric projects could 
be more extensively developed and made 
use of in practical ways. 

(5) Extension of counselling services pro- 
vided by the National Employment Service. 

(6) Recommendation that the National 
Advisory Council for the Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled should give full consideration 
to the special problem of the older worker 
disabled by age. 

(7) Further extension of the educational 
and publicity campaign related to current 
conditions, and any recommendations forth- 
coming from this examination. 

G. G. BLACKBURN, 
Director of Information, 
Federal Department of Labour. 


Unemployment among Older Workers 


Survey conducted in Belgium revealed that 42 per cent of unemployed 
men and 19 per cent of unemployed women were over 50 years of age. 
Unemployment among persons in that age group was found tobe growing 


Forty-two per cent of the _ totally- 
unemployed men in Belgium are past 50 
years of age and 19 per cent of the totally- 
unemployed women are in the same age 
group, it is reported in an article on 
unemployment among older workers in that 
country in the December 1 issue of Industry 
and Labour, published by the ILO. 


The results of a census taken in 
November 1951, of totally-unemployed 
workers receiving assistance from the 


National Employment and Unemployment 
Office reveal the existence of relatively 
heavy and growing unemployment among 
older workers. Neither the temporary 
improvement of 1950 nor the labour short- 
age in certain trades has produced any 
improvement. 

According to this census, the average 
duration of unemployment for workers 
between the ages of 50 and 60 years is 
more than one year. It is as much as 21 
months for unemployed men of 60 years 
and over. 

In an attempt to assess the extent of 
discrimination against older workers at the 
time when vacancies are filled, an exam- 
ination was made of the listed vacancies 
for one day at the regional office in 
Brussels. It was found that 80 per cent 
of the vacancies called for workers under 
40 years of age. In some cases the age 
limits were fixed at 35, 30 and 25 years. 

Among the 11 workers who were 
required to be no older than 40 were a 
lorry-driver, a fitter, an electrician and a 
cabinet-maker, as if, the writer of the 
article points out, applicants over 40 could 
not be expected to give satisfactory service 
in these occupations. 

No age limit was specified for occupa- 
tions requiring special skills, such as milling- 
machine operator, fitter, mechanic, joiner 
and house-painter. Vacancies for women 
listed on the same day bore age limits 
varying from 22 to 35 years. In one case 
a vacancy for a laundress required a 
woman under 45 years. 

A further inquiry conducted by the 
National Office among 12 Belgian indus- 
tries to ascertain the causes of the dis- 
criminatory attitude which employers often 
adopt revealed no definite trends because 
of the wide range of answers received. 
However, it was found that, generally 
speaking, industries employing a large 


number of skilled workers employ a rela- 
tively higher percentage of older workers 
than the others. 

Older workers, the survey showed, are 
considered unsuitable where heavy work or 
shift work has to be done. On the other 
hand, older workers are taken on if they 
are skilled or possess special abilities. 
There are distinct differences on these 
points according to whether men or women 
are concerned. 


Factors telling against older workers 
included the labour surplus in some areas 
where employers have ample choice in 
selecting the workers they need, the lack 
of mobility of older workers and the 
general rise in the average age of the 
population which overcrowds the labour 
market with workers whose average age 
tends to rise year by year. 


Mechanization of operations does not 
always seem to result in an increase in 
the opportunities of employment for older 
workers, it was found. In many cases the 
latter have difficulty in adopting them- 
selves to new methods and machines. 
Similarly, mechanization not only cuts 
down physical work but also abolishes a 
number of hand operations requiring a 
highly skilled labour force. This is particu- 
larly so in the linen industry. Employers 
prefer to recruit girls between the ages of 
14 and 16 years who can learn the new 
mechanized methods of work quickly. 


Those features of old age which lead to 
a lessening in the capacity for muscular 
work and in the alertness of the senses 
were considered by managers to be major 
handicaps. Consequently, the industries in 
which older workers find jobs are those in 
which skilled labour is essential but also 
in short supply among the younger age 
groups. 

The older office worker in Belgium has 
the most difficulty finding a job, even 
though this occupation calls for experience 
due to age. This is because of the over- 
crowded conditions of the labour market 
and the contention of employers that the 
older office worker finds it difficult to adapt 
himself to new methods of work and that 
his output is generally lower than that of 
his younger colleagues. The age limit for 
most types of office work in Belgium is 
35 years. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in Collective 
Agreements, First 9 Months, 1952 


Almost 97 per cent of 879 collective agreements that became effective 
during first nine months of 1952 granted increases. Of the 320,000 
workers covered, 92 per cent received raises. Thirty-two per cent of 
them gained raises of from 10 to 15 cents; 27 per cent received more 


Wage-rate increases were provided by 
almost 97 per cent of 879 collective agree- 
ments that became effective during the 
first nine months of 1952 and that were 
forwarded to the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. The 
agreements covered 320,000 workers, 92 
per cent of whom received increases. For 
the remaining eight per cent, wages were 
unchanged, with the exception of a small 
group of workers covered by an agree- 
ment in which wages were reduced by 
approximately eight cents an hour. 

A breakdown of the increases by five- 
cent intervals (Table 1) shows that the 
most frequent increase was in the range 
of 10 to 15 cents an hour.* Slightly more 
than 30 per cent of the agreements covering 
a like proportion of the workers provided 
increases within this range. 

An additional 42 per cent of the agree- 
ments provided increases in the categories 
above 10 to 15 cents but these agreements 
applied to only 27 per cent of the workers 





*For purposes of this survey, wage 
increases expressed in terms of weekly or 
monthly rates were converted to cents per 
hour. In many cases, the agreements did 
not provide for a uniform increase to all 
employees; in such cases, the preponderant 
figure was used in the survey. 


in the survey. About a third of the workers 
received increases of less than 10 cents. 


Reductions in hours of work were called 
for in 105 of the agreements which pro- 
vided wage increases. Employees whose 
hours were reduced numbered 24,270. 
Under two agreements covering relatively 
small bargaining units of workers, working 
hours were increased. Where working hours 
were reduced, wage changes tended to be 
greater than the average for all agreements 
so that take-home pay was maintained 
and, at the same time, a wage increase 
provided. 

The 879 collective agreements on which 
the information in this study is based do 
not represent all agreements received in 
the Department or negotiated during the 
period. A further 220 contracts covering 
17,111 workers were received and exam- 
ined but, since these were either entirely 
new agreements or provided changed wage 
structures difficult to compare with 
previous wage scales, they were excluded 
from the statistical analysis. In addition, 
a considerable number of agreements, 
particularly among those negotiated during 
the later months of the period under 
review, had not yet been received in the 
Department. 


TABLE 1.—WAGE CHANGES UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS, FIRST NINE 
MONTHS OF 1952 


Distribution of Agreements and Workers Covered by Category of Increase* 





Amount of Increase per Hour 
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Agreements Workers Covered 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
aS 28 3-1 25,541 8-0 
eee 51 5-8 36, 085 11-3 
Pasietes 154 17-5 71,370 22°3 
Joleen 273 31-1 101, 784 31-8 
sia ohetevers 217 24-7 51,745 16-2 
AUN 98 11-2 18,972 5-9 
Re 58 6°6 14, 192 4-5 
yao 879 100-0 319, 689 100-0 


*Deferred increases becoming effective during period not included. 
**Includes one agreement covering six workers which resulted in a wage rate decrease of approximately § cents. 
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In two respects, the increases shown do 
not represent the total adjustments to wage 
rates. In the first place, a number of the 
agreements provided for deferred wage 
increases in addition to an increase at the 
time of signing. Of the 879 contracts 
analysed, 66 covering 47,000 workers made 
provision for additional increases at speci- 
fied times during the life of the contract; 
in 34 of these, affecting 31,000 employees, 
such increases actually came into effect 
during the period under review. Account 
has not been taken of these deferred 
increases in Tables 1 to 4 but they are 
shown separately in Table 5. 


A second type of wage adjustment not 
shown in the tables is that provided under 
cost-of-living “escalator” plans. About 15 
per cent of the total agreements examined 
contained escalator clauses. These applied 
to almost one-quarter of the employees 
covered by all the contracts. Such workers 
may have received wage increases or 


decreases at different times during the 
period under review in accordance with 
fluctuations in the cost-of-living index. 
Periodic fluctuations in cost-of-living 
bonuses are not measured in this study, 
which deals only with changes in basic 
wage rates as set forth at the renewal of 
collective agreements. 

In each of the first three quarters of the 
year, a wage advance of between 10 and 
15 cents an hour was most frequent 
(Table 2). There are, however, some 
differences between quarters. During the 
third quarter, agreements providing wage 
increases of 15 cents or more were much 
less frequent than during the earlier part 
of the year. In terms of workers covered, 
an even more pronounced decline occurred 
in the proportion receiving increases of 15 
cents or more. This suggests that there was 
a downward trend in the amounts of wage 
increases during the later months of the 


TABLE 2.—_WAGE CHANGES UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
First Three Quarters of 1952* 








/ First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter Totals 
Amount of Increase per Hour ime a i wont WL — 
orkers orkers orkers orkers 
Contracts Covered Contracts Govered Contracts Cevered Contracts Cowerat 
INotchaneemmenninesen mee sce cee Lis 6968 8 2,485 3 16, 088 28 25,541 
Queers 79 Cents. ccceencaiee ees 27 115), 7283 19 19,440 5 922 51 36, 085 
Hie 9° 9 Centeepin.s: asec ese 74 16,049 60 45,526 20 9,795 154 HM swely 
OF ="14. 0 centate sees cee eee 116 25, 906 114 60,334 43 15,544 273 101, 784 
Low Oicentamwmeacson etter ae 99 Woes 104 31,759 14 2,653 217 51,745 
20k 4sOrcente erases cero 55 13, 380 33 3, 705 10 1, 887 98 18,972 
25 cents and Over.............. 32 11,014 22 2,417 4 761 58 14,192 
‘Lotalsar a aoe 420 106,373 360 | 165,666 99 47,650 879 319, 689 
*Deferred increases becoming effective during period not included. 
**Includes one agreement covering six workers which resulted in a wage rate decrease of approximately 8 cents. 


TABLE 3.—_WAGE CHANGES UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
First 9 Months of 1951 and 1952* 


(Omits agreements not providing an increase) 








Year Amount of Increase per Hour 
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*Deferred increases becoming effective during period not included. 
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Agreements Employees 

No. % No. % 
SEE orcas 459 31 136, 343 31 
Se IO ere ee 516 34 142,895 33 
PEN ei efoteseysiay 528 35 154, 617 36 
1,503 100 433, 855 100 
Peles Seen 205 24 107, 455 36 
EA eee tore 273 32 101, 784 35 
Some yeel separ etetee cae 373 44 84,909 29 
851 100 294,148 100 
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period. However, it should be borne in 
mind that the data are incomplete for the 
second and, more especially, the third 
quarters, and that a very few contracts, 
applying to large bargaining units of 
workers in which comparatively small wage 
settlements were obtained, tended to exert 
a strong downward influence in terms of 
workers covered during the later months. 

Wage-rate increases bargained during the 
first three quarters of 1952 showed a 
similar trend to those bargained during the 
first three quarters of 1951 (Table 3). It 
will be noted, however, that, of the agree- 
ments received in the Department, a 
greater proportion provided increases of 15 
cents and over in 1952 than in 1951. On 
the other hand, a smaller proportion of 
the workers covered received these larger 
increases in 1952 than in the previous year. 
Comparisons between the two years, how- 
ever, should be made with caution in view 
of the incomplete nature of the data. 

A breakdown of the 1952 figures by 
industrial groups (Table 4) shows con- 
siderable variation in the wage changes in 


these groups. It will be noted that in- 
creases tended to be higher in the con- 
struction, transportation and communication 
industries than in the manufacturing 
industries. In construction, increases in the 
15-20-cent range were the most frequent, 
both in terms of numbers of agreements 
and numbers of workers covered. 

On the other hand (See Table 5), most 
of the workers who received deferred wage 
increases were in manufacturing. There- 
fore, taking into account total raises during 
the nine months would improve the posi- 
tion of manufacturing relative to the other 
industries. Because the wage information 
used in this study was compiled by 5-cent 
ranges rather than by exact amounts, it has 
not been possible to combine the deferred- 
rate changes with the original increases in 
these agreements to get exact total in- 
creases during the period. Obviously, the 
addition of these deferred wage raises 
would tend to increase somewhat the 
proportions of contracts and workers to 
which the higher ranges apply while 
reducing the proportions in lower ranges. 
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Collective Agreements in the 


Canadian Manufacturing Industries 


Department of Labour surveys 564 labour-management agreements 
all in effect in 1952, for frequency of appearance of certain items and 
the methods used to deal with certain subjects, such as union member- 
ship, check-off of union dues, length of work week, overtime and holidays 


Variations in the contents and form of 
labour-management agreements are great, 
since such agreements reflect the results of 
bargaining carried on under widely differ- 
ing circumstances. An analysis of the main 
characteristics of collective agreements, as 
shown in a sample of 564 of the more 
than 3,000 contracts in Canadian manufac- 
turing industries at present on file, has 
been made by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour.* 





*For more detailed analyses of certain 
subjects commonly included in collective 
agreements, see ‘Cost-of-Living Escalator 
Clauses”, L.G., Dec. 1951, p. 1633; ‘“‘Arbitra- 
tion Provisions’, L.G, March 1952, p. 289; 
“Termination :»Dates’, ° L.G., April 1952, 
p. 442; and “Grievance Procedures’, L.G., 
May 1952, p. 601. 
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The agreements examined, which were all 
in effect in 1952, were selected from all 
sections of the manufacturing industries. 
In selecting the sample, consideration was 
given to contracts signed by the various 
unions active in each industry; to geo- 
graphical representation; and to the size of 
bargaining units. A distribution of the 
agreements analysed is shown by industry 
in Table I, by region in Table II, and by 
size of the bargaining unit in Table III. 


Some of the agreements included in the 
survey are lengthy and complex; others are 
short and deal with only a few items; still 
others contain only statements of general 
policy. The omission of some items from 
an agreement does not necessarily mean, 
however, that the items do not apply to 
the workers covered. They may be in 
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Table I—AGREEMENTS AND NUMBER 
OF WORKERS COVERED BY 


INDUSTRY 

2 Eon 
4 Hog 
BS Ege 
sh Fee 
o 
zd ZeoO 
Foods and beverages.......... 60 27,900 
Tobacco and tobacco products. 5 3,400 
Rubber products’... as)... See LOr200 
Leatheremroducts” csc se eee 20 2,900 
TPextile snr 0ducis aac annus onan 46 29,700 
CIOthingw cate tc ea are ee 44 33,300 
Wood =producis oe eee eee 33 25,400 
Paper tproductemeen see 45 24,400 
Printing and publishing...... 26 6,600 
Iron and steel products...... 102 ~=60,900 
Transportation equipment .... 74 53,300 
Non-ferrous metal products... 21 20,900 
Electrical apparatus & supplies. 30 28,700 
Non-metallic mineral products. 17 4,700 
Products of petroleum & coal.. 6 3,200 
Chemical “products ........a. 16 6,100 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 6 1,500 


564 343,100 


effect as a result of legislative requirements, 
individual company policy, or generally 
accepted practices in the plant. 


The frequency with which different 
items are found in the agreements is shown 
in Table IV. Some items, such as rest 
periods or apprenticeship plans, are found 
infrequently; others, such as_ wages, 
seniority, grievance procedures, hours of 
work and union security, are, as can be 
expected, regularly included. 


The survey shows considerable uniformity 
in the manner of dealing with certain 
subjects. For example, the great majority 
of the clauses dealing with duration indi- 
cate that the agreement is to be in effect 
for a one-year period. Similarly, most 
agreements are renewed automatically for 
another year unless notice is given, either 
by labour or by management, of a desire 
to negotiate contract changes. Only in 
bargaining units of a thousand or more 
employees are agreements of more than one 
year’s duration common. 


For most of the workers in the sample, 
there is no provision in their agreements 
requiring union membership as a condition 
of employment. On the other hand, the 
largest number of workers under contracts 
which do have something to say on the 
subject are required only to keep up their 
membership, once having joined the union, 
on penalty of loss of employment, under 
a maintenance of membership clause. 

It is the exceptional case where the 
worker is required to be a union member 
before he is hired, 1.e., the closed shop. 
Although such a requirement appears in 
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about one contract in eight, these con- 
tracts cover small groups of workers. But, 
when working on a good many jobs covered 
by union shop clauses in the contracts 
examined, the employee would need to join 
the union soon after securing employment. 
According to Table IV, five out of every 
ten workers under those agreements which 
deal with union membership would be in 
the first and most common position of 
maintenance of membership; four would be 
required to join the union shortly after 
securing employment under the terms of 
union shop or modified union shop agree- 
ments; and the remaining worker would 
have had to be a union member before he 
was taken into the closed shop, or at least 
as a union member he would receive pref- 
erence in hiring. 

Any workers wishing to join the union 
would be readily accepted according to a 
clause appearing in many of the contracts 
examined. This clause states that the 
union will accept employees into member- 
ship without discrimination of any kind. 
Most of the other contracts contain clauses 
designed to encourage union membership 
or facilitate the business of the union, 
which appear to pre-suppose the readiness 
of unions to accept new workers into 
membership. 


The only item commonly found in the 
contracts examined which affects the 
workers’ actual conditions of membership 
deals with the echeeck-off of union dues. 
Eight workers out of every ten can have 
their union dues deducted from their pay 
and transferred to the union by their 
employers. For three of these eight 
workers, the plan is compulsory; but the 
majority, under a voluntary check-off 
clause, make their own decision on this 
matter. 


Of the agreements examined which deal 
with the work week, a five-day week is 
the most common arrangement, affecting 
about half the workers covered by all 
agreements examined. One in every ten 
of the contracts makes no reference to the 
hours of work and an additional one in 
ten indicates hours which vary in different 
parts of the plant or according to the 
seasons of the year. 


Variations in the number of hours worked 
appear to be related, in part at least, to 
the size of the bargaining unit.* Although 
a 40-hour week is common for the workers 
under the agreements, there is a tendency 
towards longer hours in bargaining units of 





*See also ‘‘Normal Work Week Analysed 
by Size of Establishment”, L.G., Jan. 1953, 
p. 40. 


Table II1.— GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 
COVERED BY THEM 
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fewer than 1,000 employees as compared 
with those of larger size. Over two-thirds 
of the contracts affecting workers in groups 
of fewer than 1,000 indicate a longer work 
week, whereas close to half the contracts 
in the larger units provide for a 40-hour 
week. However, an interesting exception 
to the tendency towards longer hours in 
smaller bargaining units occurs in the case 
of very small groups of fewer than 100 
workers, where more than one-third of the 
contracts provide a 40-hour week. 


A worker employed overtime beyond his 
regular hours is usually paid at the rate of 
time and one-half. Only one worker out 
of every five under the contracts examined 
is treated otherwise, and he is most likely 
to be paid at the rate of time and a 
quarter. <A negligible proportion of the 
contracts fail to provide for an overtime 
premium. 


Although the rate of overtime payment 
is thus fairly uniform among the contracts 
examined, there is a basic difference in the 
possible methods of its computation. 
About half the contracts provide that 
overtime premium rates are payable for all 
hours worked beyond the daily schedule. 
The remainder provide for payment of 
overtime after weekly hours. In the latter 
case, however, calculation of overtime is 
usually permitted on a daily basis, if it 
benefits the employee. Fewer than 10 per 
cent of the agreements adhered strictly to 
the weekly criteria. Where mentioned in 
the contracts (in cases where the plant is 
on a five-day week), work on Saturday is 
also paid for at increased rates, usually 
time and a half. Sunday work, however, 
is more frequently the subject of contract 
clauses and payments are almost equally 
divided between double time and time and 
a half. 


In addition to hours of work, most agree- 
ments examined have something to say on 
leisure time. This takes the form of 
clauses on statutory holidays and vacations 
with pay. Almost all the workers under 


Agreements Workers 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

38 r, 15,500 5 
243 43 157,600 45 
IDE 26 101,400 30 
54 9 10,300 4 
70 13 38,200 10 
8 2 20,100 6 
564 100 343,100 100 


the agreements examined received five or 
more statutory holidays in the year. In 
addition, in over 85 per cent of the cases, 
all or some of these holidays were paid 
for at the regular rates of pay. The 
employee called to work on a _ paid 
statutory holiday will most often be paid 
double time or double time and one-half. 
Annual vacations with pay vary from one 
to three weeks, depending on the length of 
service. 


Almost all the agreements examined set 
forth the role seniority is to play in deter- 
mining who is to receive available jobs. 
For 90 per cent of the workers, their posi- 
tion on a list of employees arranged accord- 
ing to length of service influences the 
likelihood of their being laid off, re-hired 
or promoted. The extent to which a 
worker’s accumulated seniority may be 
balanced against his skill and ability is the 
subject of considerable variation, both in 
the wording of contract clauses and in their 
interpretation.* This is one of the more 
important problems in contract administra- 
tion and frequently gives rise to the use 
of grievance procedures. 


Practically all the agreements include 
grievance procedures. (See LABour GAZETTE, 
May 1952, p. 601.) 

Seniority provisions vary also in terms of 
the units included. Some include all the 
workers in a company; others are depart- 
ment- or plant-wide. The most popular 
plan, in terms of workers covered, com- 
bines plant and departmental seniority. 
Some seniority lists also separate the men 
and the women at the plant. 

Wage provisions are common to most 
of the agreements examined and 90 per 





*An article on seniority clauses in collec- 
tive agreements is in process of preparation 
and will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
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Table III.—DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS BY SIZE OF BARGAINING 
UNIT COVERED 


Under 2100 nen £ot 0s cna ee eee 
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cent of them lst the actual wage rates. 
These provisions take various forms, in- 
cluding any indication of a general wage 
change and a statement of the minimum 
wage. In Table IV, the only such clauses 
included are those indicating wage adjust- 
ments during the life of the agreements. 


Agreements Workers 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
162 29 8,300 3 
153 Aare 28,400 8 
92 16 33,800 10 
77 14 53,100 16 
53 9 75,800 21 
15 ° 53,200 15 
12 2 90,500 27 
564 100 343,100 100 


most popular feature, although almost as 
numerous are re-opening clauses which 
permit bargaining at some future date. 
Many other types of clauses are included 
in the Canadian manufacturing agreements. 
Three per cent of the contracts have 
monthly or weekly wage guarantees; five 


Such clauses are included in only about 
one-quarter of the agreements but these are 
agreements for large bargaining units and 
cover almost half the workers in the 
sample. Formal plans linking wages to the 
cost of living or some other factor are the 


per cent outline a bonus plan; 30 per cent 
have an apprenticeship plan. Many other 
types of clauses which appear in varying 
numbers of the agreements could be cited. 
The incidence of many such clauses is 
shown in Table IV. 


Table IV.—PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS IN 
INDUSTRY, 1952 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


(564 agreements, covering 343,100 workers) 























Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions 
Percent Percent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Length of period agreements are to be in force: 
Toess:phan. 1. sear t ve aro. fa lye eed ie at hacia ean Se perOEEe c alc eee 28 5 26, 200 8 
TV earns ha ae Doha Mere Oe Rat tort Meare ee en ee ae 433 77 196, 100 57 
Moretthan ! butlessithan Jy earsiee len eee eee ene eee ners 25 4 39, 400 12 
DE CATS. Hee dnc oR ee coethe oee O Aeere Se 52 9 56, 100 16 
More ithamn'2) years. 3 yan eee ee ae eee he ee rns 21 4 24, 200 7 
Nb0Ks Fes THv hh = Ree AP RI as nt DILTON de Bt IRR ony ete otis 6 5 1 Te LOO ae Renee oe 
Provisions for renewal of agreements: 
Year to year, subject to notice by either party................ 414 73 258,000 75 
To remain in effect for a specified period if no notice of changes 
given byeither partyin.qo eee coe ee ene 36 if 29, 400 9 
Indefinite but subject to notice by either party............... 47 8 15,300 4 
Other hc. Sacto: se een neta tate Seine scot a ete gn nie enue 32 6 24,100 7 
INO; provision £28)... Aa ee serait ae he eee Se oe 35 6 16,300 5 
Employer units signing agreements: 
One employer for one establishment........................:- 444 78 191, 800 55 
One employer, but agreement covers more than one establish- 
POON bade een eg at a eas eae) RG Ecce yO ee Cr eae 48 9 85, 000 25 
General employers signing the same agreement, but all signing 
WClepenidenbly-ekie LAR cee eee) ee ey eee ne. An 40 7 33, 100 10 
INSSOCLA LIONS Ol CIN DLOVCTS seen eee ene cere ere ete 31 6 32,900 10 
Associations of employers together with some independent 
eM plOVers fare ae te ED STA RC EIA Cis.b OLDE RS Tate WR ect at ork 400K ee orators 
Employees covered by agreements: 
Allemiplowy est iecnc res sas oe eee ee eee Re RES aoc Meteor 27 5 13,900 4 
All employees except supervisory or office staff................ 401 (2 275, 300 80 
All employeesiexcept, crattcunitee eenerk cee ee einen 2. Moe ae eeet ee OO pall Seve eae pe pare 
Speciic crattrormoccupat]l ODeE EER eE Eee een eee ree 41 if 5,000 2 
Ofhce employeesonl yy. tbat een ene ee ete ene ee 12 2 3,100 1 
Divistonkotrestaolisiv™n Chit meer ras yee rere eee tenet rae 17 3 3,000 1 
Other ean. eT ee oe ee oC EEL cee 41 7 29, 600 9 
NO provision rege: Uo dece ber teen ret oes eee 23 4 12,600 3 
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Table IV.—PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY, 1952—Continued 








Agreements 
Provisions iis heercant 
Number of Total 
Union security: 
LOSS ROP Meera a sree ee Peed Tee are en eea reas Srctagte hy ave hats che easton 69 12 
Union shop: 

combined with preferential hiring.......................5. 17 3 
LOMAelIe Dla emMplOoveeseniey ete oe secs sac cit ee iis cick Do 10 
LOPSNO WAC LOVICES ene ele actuals cect aie seek sani 7 1 

for new employees combined with maintenance of member- 

ea Sea ad Airs, HRA Ce Sacra ERE IERR Reto sche Sto acre ae 60 11 

for new employees combined with maintenance of member- 

Sloujayehatel jovasiee Keay ves laviwbite., Gn ooaodoanddousorboosaee 8 1 
Maintenance of membership: 

MALE OMG OUR CKADLOVISI ON os eeepc mise ania clacieteire cei: 67 12 

*combined with union shop for new employees............. 60 11 

combined with preferential hiring......................-. 17 3 
*combined with union shop for new employees and prefer- 

ON DLT Dae pe Sem ae eae ero tae ose demic ataiels sve aoe 8 1 
Preferential Hiring ‘only MBS tate foe BOO OAC EE ¢ Ono 7 1 
Union recogniGlonvonl vy, yer s sate eice ielsicieens/orerein coke tisiciers «as iee< 241 43 
(nvonsmentroned onl yiner eerie eee cae ee, wa cio oeed aheceee 10 2 
Union not mentioned in body of agreement.................. 6 1 

Union status—special privileges in establishment: 
Union officials to have access to premises of employer: 
FC COSS OM; Hee eae RNC oso wots reactor 8:5 everseaie, ala anatareaesy aie niche 47 8 
access and employer to encourage employees in joining union Oi. eeantontent ace 
access ana uses OMpULletiniDOArdswarn soe seeeee sees cee. 33 6 
Employer to encourage union membership.................... 7 1 
Employer to encourage union membership, and union to have 
Use otbulletimsboardsinn wen ccm edee ne ents scien cece mee 11 2 
Union membership to be open to all workers.................. 7 1 
Wseronbulletinsboardsronl vers ener ciiei ction. 255 45 
Wserotunionlabelror shopicand meron ae cena ediee soca. 9 2 
OA IVETR, a Be Ga ice toh vocal Gh SOUTH ERIC? BIO, CIS CIR CRIA CIR ae ee 48 9 
ENIOIDUO VISION sarin Nee ee en TR ET ievciae Shes sfarsiereeetetaro ete 144 26 
Check-off: 

SV.ONIN CATs Dubs Ere ViOCADLC. cn.a seo etileaie ale cle aides cieievaiers tore ics 124 22 
WMoluntaryaancsre voce blemem ena ernie ah iccid den cto tore ones: 89 16 
Voluntary, but not stated whether revocable or irrevocable..... 61 11 
Voluntary for old employees but compulsory for employees 

imnrediafter sicnine of agreement. weeks sssce ee cscs une... 11 2 
@ompulsory rer unionnmemiberssssemanasecaceines cee once a: 11 2 
evan Gel ormunlamee eee eee acn es betta at atheistic Gest as 12 2 
AA oyohhuiatel lavenvel Movarrullye wt ccsrodas 6 uueemge aud nd oboeooe gee 48 8 
Compulsory for all employees combined with closed or union 4 ; 

BOD Mi ee ee ee Siteens saloon deen ae edna 
US ASTER Sl Se 2d Ain Rae ae A re Oe en Ets a Ae eee me 21 4 
IN ORDEOWAS10 Leena eho eee sh eb nat eearaving oh 157 28 

Daily hours: 
DiZesa el evan nd Mnayib Ray Gok Go OOSbe BATONS ICO COG SRO nee 16 3 
SHOUTS te eee ATUL o NG ev aareasieies ae reraioret ake Ditto rrelarmectcr neterane 276 49 
Morent ban seputilessitianw) Nourse peered eeissie 37 7 
OTH OUTS aE ter I ceria ee Date tr a oe 94 16 
Mores hantQububaes) ule Onnours crys ate eleceeiescleteiete tice «ater, 8 1 
TObourstan Glovers ee tee he hiens oe bite cya cteaieteete es: 12 2 
Other, including variations in hours for different jobs or depart- 
ments, or with seasons, or no information ................6. 121 22 
Weekly hours: 
Tiga aa 40 OUT ee ee cn eh in hai at eas ane ae coe 13 2 
AQT OUTS eee eee Teme ee tic ores eis ies sceie sande Wedinics saisee ee 167 30 
rigs inant diputiless wuant44 noursnaseeeeceeeetenies eee a2 f 
3 ads Ska ec avait ea Beas Po MRTG Os a oe SER aan ae 85 15 
More than 45’ Gut less than 48 hours... 4. 0<.ccescsiesecese sess a: ie 
More Hand Ceeeee ere tee mend Crean he Clan rie RE eR rts cts 26 5 
Other, including variations in hours for different jobs or depart- 
ments, or with seasons, or no information...............+- 108 19 
Working days within the week: 
5-day WCEP VR LTE non hen peecee oars 310 55 
Fe AV WCC KIER IIe oe ar trcpae oe ieee eres 76 14 
6-day OG Cm ees OMe a thr Ge eC Ee 58 10 
Other, including variations in working days for different jobs or 
departments, or with seasons, or noinformation............ 120 21 
Paid meal periods for shift workers: 
QOEMINULES Peer ee saree wherein aii sioeoertiste ciene Freitas 14 2 
SOMMINULCS ene eee eee hes Nahe cna Selec ole tanleciee esas 6 « 26 5 
Obhendurationweectr cc cce co os Ae tee aiele en erin siege ss 10 2 
INGA REAOMNS Sa v4.0 tn 6 Hh OTE SMN OO Od OMOOSDAOOC OIG UC OdeUmorOd 514 91 


* Also counted under union shop. 





Workers Covered 


Number 


29,300 
6, 900 


77, 400 
59,300 


38, 100 


14,000 
12,600 
54, 500 


3, 000 
198, 700 
15,300 
42,100 
1,600 
4,400 


78,000 


2,900 
151,500 
14,000 
27,700 
31, 600 
1, 400 
40, 100 
9,300 


64, 600 


213, 800 
28,000 
35, 700 


65, 600 


28,900 
4,300 
14,900 
295,000 





Percent 


of Total 


ee oe ee ey 


ee enesecnecee 


ee 


ee 


+ Compulsory check-off for all workers, whether union members or not, with penalties for violation of no-strike 


clause and certain other conditions. is : 
** As above, with penalty clause or some other condition omitted. 
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Table 1V.—PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, 1952—Continued 








Agreements Workers Covered 


Provisions Percent Percent 
Number | of Total Number | of Total 


Rest periods: 
10 minutes: 


for alli employees once! dave ceei-crectelers telereiater aie) ors ecerer oie 12 2 6,400 2 
for all employees twice'a day... - sce seadseeee cess s- ee. 119 21 71, 800 21 
for female employees only twice & day...........ssececeees 3 1 1,900 1 
15 minutes: 
for all employeesionce’a dayane.. cs ecdereie lence steers a 1 7,100 2 
for all employeesitwice'a day... -..---cus ssi ceases selec s 2 2 4,000 1 
for female employees only twice a day..............e.eees Te i aiietvenctas ners ALOU wet hlWncss claves 
Other er eke toe tsi leie e oie seele eaietines sie sete milelee 14 3 9,600 3 
INOIPLOVISION Nhe eo sates eects eee elereeice eos cl ceia ceaclate ote tererereyeietees 396 70 242,200 70 
Overtime after daily or weekly hours: 
Time and a quarter: 
Alter Stanc arcdehours pe Gaye sree ceeeeteeeiie seer Dido SA ee ee a ae SLU hous aeroen meet 
after standard hours per day and per week...............-- P Heal POR on ey asc SOQUE | Secretaries 
aitenstandardvhours per week meen serena c cette 1h Seen oe 2007 | ecme s cero 
for specified number of hours; higher rate thereafter........ 3 1 1,900 1 
{OM Wolk OUtsIae CesimnatLedsnoluns saree aes seis Veo latest Arcnsiic Sic LOOM lees tere 
Time and a half: 
altenstandard hoursipencday.n- se seri eeemiicies seen 131 23 77, 700 24 
after standard hours per day and per week................ 141 25 140, 100 40 
alten standard NOuUrSsiper Weeks aaeeeerereestiiitese eter 52 8) 21,000 6 
for work outside designated working hours................ 52 9 20,500 6 
for specified number of hours; higher rate thereafter........ 82 15 31,100 9 
Double time: 
after standard hours per day and per week................ 1 By Sy eroreantoe state crorcan LOO i cere cassie ste 
Straight time: 
OL COMPCNSALOLVALLMClO liom aera reir tees 5 1 40) Ui aoa eoDIC 
for short period before the following rate is applicable: 
timevand avhalby Acaecnmtcc cae er oe ee os eee 6 il 8,500 3 
doubletimesjsaceerc ee woe ee er ee eer AL ee ebenchexeteceene reer TOO Bil cane etersercrer= 
Other, including varying rates or combination of provisions..... 65 12 36, 700 10 
INO DrOViSlOnseeaiieee site sink cee ere oie ee eee 18 4 3,500 1 
Overtime on Saturday or alternative sixth day in week: 
‘Timerand a: Halttee: aces eee ere re eon eerie 114 21 110,500 32 
Doublestimenete ncn cers coe een cetacean hie 6 1 1,700 1 
Regular pay in morning, time and a half in afternoon.......... 23 4 13, 200 4 
Time and a half in morning, double time in afternoon......... 39 7 5,300 2 
Work prohibitedis. cea ce oon eee eee ere tee 8 1 11,900 3 
‘Compensatory, time Off j0t25.ce1 cian cscs noise ote etches wate nets OBE A Nei treet 5 A000. Wee tree erase 
(Od it~) den oryathc.oeid Ca aR AO o nissan da DRO oo CROC te adoc. suegcaacor 24 4 10,000 3 
INO proyisionerieucacitiaesnc coniker cere eos ee ee eee ee 348 62 189,500 55 
Overtime on Sunday or alternative seventh day in week: 
ALIMe:ANGla UALLEN soceiscieeet Piece tee eee i Ul Penis recht ter VAN UIA ecireretsiern ce 
imecan dear halinns set ircen cite eee cinoma eet ne 188 33 175, 700 51 
DOUDlS tim ye ae ie oct ee te ne ae oe ee 192 34 72, 200 21 
Compensatonyalimelotie.n seer cee ire ten roceenten DEN acy ciesieccn NST DOOM Gre ce schctes 
Provisions vary for different jobs or departments............. 3 1 2,000 1 
(O10) 0s) Gene tae Atte in tare tn at aiid de RING UO GROF ODOGe 20 4 8,900 3 
INO PrOVISION Aas cc chie cereal isiee eee ee ree neers 158 28 83, 900 24 
Statutory holidays observed: 
Ped (eCPM No 3:0 ocig SCS GRD Oca ROSIOTTO GaiS.0b GUO AGe mone aInoees 25 4 10, 900 3 
i Koln Parsatyapes RES ToG0e SOD e Fonsen cae ae oda Heid ancand deauee 140 25 113,500 33 
SOV NOL 7. eee Ua eke LOC oe eee Dee 365 65 203, 300 59 
Provisions vary for different jobs or departments............. 5 1 2,200 1 
INumber'notistated en saccee esr ecm ee en ene hee eee 16 3 11,000 3 
INO PLOVIsSlOM ere ree eee ee on eer 13 2 2,200 1 
Statutory holidays paid for when not worked: 
A OVUMOSS sia ater cr eo re rere oe re CRC eee 99 17 43, 400 13 
iO COE IIIA Ae ONLI ACU Unis ORC DEO BA HO Cob ont olen abe bMeriae 39 7 21,400 6 
OS Oe tara aerMokots ea tavere retic Siste dis tee err Oa Ee eae 88 16 71,400 21 
1 Re a her SRR Sd ns She, eet ER ng Pe rh Sh i ee 50 9 23, 500 if 
S-OLLMOLG racenose ties cori eee oon ss ae CE OI eee Tee 197 35 132, 600 39 
Provisions vary for different jobs or departments............. 19 3 7,100 2 
Numbernmnotistateds: aeecamnir nencce teen eer emnen 5 1 COOME eee aeceye 
INO .pProVISION eer eer ce eter eee Oe eer ee 67 12 43,100 12 
Pay rates for work on unpaid holidays: 
‘Limerandea quarters eran eee cee ERC iar torn ae PAB SAN ar teres, Ac QO we |e Sore set ote saes 
pLim eran dia haltapuccct in detreiycleecreem cee eine rare ae 145 26 116,000 34 
oublesimetmerecrrcccc tte: car oats ee CeCe 85 15 23,700 7 
Mores nant oubloylineoaen scien setter etter mite 1 Se ctor AOO Seems sectors’ 
IRAtesivanya Oraciiterent nolday sess mene sm ecm ee eeieer te il csdeioteacteted 1,900 1 
Straight time or compensatory time off...............+cceeees 4 1 1 COOH eccerecnticre erevece 
NOPE feo ander sole etn tins ae acctecere ecient rae ae eee 10 2 9,500 3 
IN'ONTO VASLONY Abrsersrrc eevee eeverstnc atic here etereeeerere eect ieide oe amine 314 56 189, 400 55 
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Table IV.—PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, 1952—Continued 











Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions Percent Percent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Pay rates for work on paid holidays: 
Fine and apn alive per. + eee ree tee senate ne Moen asl ae acess Get lace eiats mies ae OOO WE Meters 322 
Doubletimeswaccs te secrete ccnp hue ecinigacissiicie coe sae ae es oe 247 44 130, 100 38 
Doubletimerandathalieaneeveryce acetone tect eter leer a cares 135 24 105,300 31 
AB hoy FeMH Wet 2, 6.6. SeaO MIRC RII CLIO nO GOO Or. Doone CCE R aCe 11 2 7,100 2 
COMPENSALOL Ye LUMOIOliaeR ee nes ace oe triceie ORO ie nonciole detonate 6 1 2,400 1 
Time anda half in addition to compensatory timeoff........... 13 2 9, 800 3 
Double time in addition to compensatory time off............ 5 i! 2,000 1 
81S ce cakes Nee Hs) aa SA Ss ee eee 24 4 22,000 6 
INO: PLOW ISION aeeynes Sareea ciara cehcttetere ieee terete cei ne Maln eee 120 22 63, 400 18 
Paid vacations: 
Length of vacation same for all employees: 

Aire is @) Oe Sid ie cian. cao SAO UG OO DEER Ce eee ae 30 5 9,600 3 

more Cuan bub MoOtOVer aaweokseeener eee Teeiia cari es 54 10 21,100 6 

MOLE LANs EW OOKS aN eM votre etre. eo ciere aerate tea esiaiain ere DN ae had aoe SOO Hae fan caste 
Length of vacation varies with length of service: 

maximum of more than 1 but not over 2 weeks............ 198 35 94,900 28 

MaxiMUMMOL more toani2 weeksemen: ac ciisecceiee ss «ce cet 170 30 147,900 43 
IBOnUsHN enol VACA LON see metre Meloni nreecie aie ieee Acton ciaeas Zi. tilV ees SSA rae DOOM ela ca ices 
Moconiorm' to provineial legislavrone saeeciecoee aes cee ele 26 5 11,300 3 
OCH er Sear eet ee ee eM Scie aT Sue GN EOE TAS BA 63 11 48, 200 14 
IN OPDLOVASIONMME eee eter cirri nce hacimannne rates 19 4 9,300 3 

Wage differentials for women and boys: 
Equal pay for equal work (also see footnote)...........2..00:- 33 6 27,500 8 
Lower hiring rates for women and/or boys................06- 40 7 15, 600 5 
Special job classifications for women and/or boys...........--.. 74 13 29,900 9 
Lower rates for women and/or boys in the same job classifi- 

CALIONSIASIIMEN Me paper cere ee ere ties eae cline eae iriaiibe ne 11 2 11,300 3 
*Combination of any or all of above provisions................ 75 13 63, 000 18 
INOTDLGVISION eee eee HOt cic co Bis Ray AE. « Ait o, See er ee 331 59 195, 800 57 

General wage adjustments during life of agreement: 
Cost-of -living escalator clause: 

Np WALdsre visions: Only. were eee ere cate teeteeiee ticks ests « 15 3 11, 400 3 

upward or downward revisions. 7... 6.6... tv ees dele ce ones 17 3 9, 600 3 

upward or downward revisions, but floor established on 

GOWWaAnderovisionsanae tere cine ete cee eee cine 25 4 59, 300 17 
Adjustments related to factors other than the cost of living..... 11 2 6, 700 2 
Re-opening clauses if cost-of-living changes................000. 14 3 16,300 5 
Re-opening permitted at specified periods................e.00- 37 if 19,700 6 
NG-openinsiatiany Gime.OD NOTICE. sate eiieeiclecieis +l cicr-lee <i © 8 1 3,300 1 
COE Creech epee ee treet cre seen cee resancinl crea botaha Ge Piakavese eisai 30 5 28,300 8 
INIOMDLO VASLODM a Pree TR ae hice Fes aon ESRI OR La dene 407 72 188, 500 55 
Guaranteed earnings: 
Annual WOrksOb Wage LUATANCEO:. apy acieciesle ce ciate acres ee oes eles pte ln ua Ava Roe GOO Rare aston tetcee 
Weekly work or wage Guarantees, .. <0. cess scces ceeceeciss cies 9 2 1,500 1 
Monthly work or wage guarantee together with minimum call 
jOEINY 5 ni5 & Sisino bso Bib OS Geren CIEE DET MORO O peut EO Raa ec ETO mae Toran 6 1 4,100 1 
Weekly work or wage guarantee together with minimum call pay ill 2 10, 700 3 
IManimaum callinavaen seerrcmee are co cmeieteciioe sloee cies costae crates 335 59 243,000 71 
INTO FoIRON MTN OLN ee 6 GO OT DU ORM om Boat Cole Een eMC OTR OIG PERRI ech 201 36 83, 200 24 
Profit-sharing: 
Protit-sh arin erp laniccrers rattaenciecie esis e ofs, seam erstedsterensiayiereis eisseteres6 Syl emepeauaers GOO mal cect a seccer- 
Profit-sharing plan and bonus plan combined.................. 1 | ammeter tact ROOe | nets Jes coos 
IB On Usp ari Ae eee een Motel «ode cr nerctate ice orotate sled sichcies aie:sho-eGles 27 5 22,300 7 
INOH ORENATS Oli bs any Mew eects Sn ws GO OO OHO Oto (EICRIOE eRe Oe eee tain ae 533 95 319, 400 93 
Dismissal pay: 
Ma xXIIMUTMOMONe WECKIS DAViqaeesternne creles.s sisieie cities stereieroeis a elelery Sab later oeeres TA GOO | asad asters 
Maximum of more than one but not over two weeks’ pay........ Olas Ieseratecea ear sets 1 GOO en ctyentecs tts 
Maximum of more than two weeks’ pay...........sseeeeeeees Sh oe TPAOO May. ast ao sec 
(OA vYsiey 8 08 5 bret aa eeeere ABR eiGrl acaieicen Chelny DOR EC eRe OMA llemroeosrenetot ea Mea eaneerce 
IN GIDLO VASIONM rte ee mrseerne ls ithe satetiag siete ects cateravecevsetetsior ete Oo We tnbernemaces SOS OOOMM ee encerceteere 
Apprenticeship: 
Apprenticeship, with wage rates specified: 

PAS TEST) Bee OO OI TEIOIGISTUO DI COL Rec ROO IORETOIO ED ORO ISO OCCA ae 5 1 2,900 1 

Overs DuLmMoumOrecuand VCars ener trie sessile ce 39 7 31,100 9 

OVEr 4 VEATS. 2... e ene e secon eer e toe en tree vscerennnns 26 5 10,000 3 

VeAnVIN Cyleng tHorOlst ite siceeistes: setae svstore tekectasteicte cies: « ore es 23 4 12,000 4 
Apprenticeship, with no wage rates specified: 

POS OCS EER GSIA hides PROACH COICO CRED IORI OICID C-O CIOS REC ORE RE aCHOIO 4 1 2,600 1 

OV.CTAA ViCATA i u.ccccicr oko n ere tare s cera ciely clols a,c) eo eiebeisilersisie dieleielers Ole lie nays Marca ee TE LOO ce eats cenetre reds 

VAL Ines ene OHSlOl LLIN Gee crinas oo aie siere me iteaietcretlelsyersiete stetens 1 RSS Ieee BOOMs dc etterstevere ars 
Apprenticeship, but length of term not stated.................. 69 12 65,100 19 
INOUDEO VISIONS wee series cloileta welke tite e aici tia olsen aisle ciaereteret 394 70 217, 800 63 


* These agreements include 28, affecting 44,078 employees, which have an ‘‘equal pay for equal work”’ provision. 
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Table IV.—PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, 1952—Concluded 








Provisions 





Seniority unit: 


@xraltioroccupation... eo ee eterno 
Depart ent=widewas cose tee clare iced tech eects) = tstoer 
Plant=wid echt ae ee ale rere ea eI ere eie reberersoieoucye 
Company=wid Oeste Soe ree tae ee ees Fetes casts pons 
Combination of plant and department................- 
Separate seniority lists for men and women...........- 
Seniority mentioned but unit not stated............... 


Seniority recognition: 


Tnblay-oftsoniliv cae stvacsndene coteetee cote cer eke si aetaeinte ae ons 
Enipromotionsionl ysis cre eres cinetebstel oles ats t-te etiey-ne ohepee 
In re-hiringionl yee aeias. eaeneaetsiot Gebietes 
Inilay-orstand prom Ovlons memset err teeters st 
Inday-ofisiand«re-nirIn gam eres eeiiekeretetelelsyye tebe) siete: 
Inipromotions and re-Wirin geri ie terest teste lstetercte 
In lay-offs, promotions and re-hiring.................-- 
In choice of vacations and/or work...............2..+: 








Combination of choice of vacations and/or work with one or 


MOreOmuNe aOOVEIGEMS 4 aqen ete ee eee eae eins 
INO:prOVISIOME eevee eae ei sielcts bates sls tele elects eesten terete sive. aae 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Percent Percent 
Number | of Total | Number | of Tota! 
Pee eh 10 2 3,200 1 
She ote 70 12 29, 400 9 
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Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
Presents Brief to Government 


Urges increased immigration, with a population target for Canada of 


30 million by 1975. 


Policy declarations and resolutions also deal 


with employer-employee relations, taxation, health services, housing 


An immigration program calling for 
“more immigrants than are currently being 
admitted” and with a population target of 
30 million by 1975 was urged by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in a brief 
presented to the federal Cabinet January 
20. The 1951 rate of immigration, the brief 
stated, would bring into Canada fewer than 
five million persons in 25 years and would 
not make it possible to reach the 30-million 
goal. 

The Chamber called for a “more 
aggressive” program for the distribution of 
information in the countries from which 
it is desirable that future Canadian citizens 
should come. 

“Deploring” the small percentage of 
immigrants from Great Britain and France, 
the Chamber requested the federal Govern- 
ment to put forth every effort to increase 
immigration from these countries. 

The brief, presented by a delegation 
headed by the Chamber’s President, Lewis 
W. Simms, of Saint John, N.B., contained 
policy declarations and resolutions approved 
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by the Chamber at its annual meeting in 
October. Subjects dealt with included 
employer-employee relations, immigration, 
public finance and taxation, radio and 
television, St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, voting procedures, aid to under- 
developed countries, decentralization of 
industry, health services and housing. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


Harmonious industrial relations are 
essential to the maintenance of a high 
standard of living, the Chamber re-stated. 
“In their turn, harmonious relations depend 
upon a more general recognition of the 
mutuality of interest of management, 
labour and capital, and between these 
three and the community they serve.” 

While legislation, the Chamber con- 
tinued, cannot in itself ensure good rela- 
tions, it can exert “a powerful influence, 
either for good or evil”. It should 
recognize that “both employees and 
employers have responsibilities as well as 
rights and should maintain a just and 


proper balance between the rights and 
responsibilities of employees on the one 
hand and those of employers on the other. 
Within this framework employers and 
employees should be left the maximum 
freedom to work out their common prob- 
lems without government intervention.” 
Stating that the democratic liberties of 
the citizen must be protected at all times, 
the Chamber declared, “it is the right of 
every individual freely to elect and follow 
the vocation of his choice regardless of 
his membership or non-membership in a 
labour union or employees’ organization.” 
In again voicing support of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, the Chamber 
expressed the view that once an agree- 
ment is reached both parties should be 
equally responsible under the law for the 
faithful observance of its terms. Reiterat- 
ing opposition to any legislation or provi- 
sions in collective agreements which, in 
effect, would enable employers or labour 
unions “to exercise a coercive monopoly” 
over either group or the public, the 
Chamber declared its opposition “therefore, 


to the principle of industry-wide bar- 
gaining.” 
While the legal requirements with 


respect to strikes are being carried out 
in large measure, the occasions where 
illegal strikes occur are too numerous, the 
Chamber stated. It deplored “violations 
of agreements through slow-downs and 
other obstructive tactics and the disregard 
of the law on the occasion of too frequent 
strikes and lockouts.” 

Management representatives—including 
foremen and _— supervisors—should be 
excluded from certified bargaining units, 
the Chamber stated; it proposed that a 
provision to this effect should be incor- 
porated in any labour legislation. 


Public Finance and Taxation 


Recommendations on public finance and 
taxation included the following: govern- 
ment expenditures to be kept down to a 
minimum; appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to study the economical and 
efficient administration of government 
departments; expansion of social security 
measures only as increase in the national 
wealth warrants; equal taxation of all 
business enterprises, whether corporation, 
co-operative privately-owned or publicly- 
owned; the retroactive principle in new 
taxation legislation to apply only when its 
effect is to lessen the burden of taxation. 

Corporation taxes, repeal of the deferred 
depreciation provision, succession duties 
and municipal grants were also subjects 
of recommendations. 
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Health Services 


The Chamber announced its intention 
to conduct a study, through its secretariat 
and member boards and chambers, of the 
need for a health service program and to 
determine its form, cost and the manner 
of its integration into the private enter- 
prise system. 


Housing 


Stating that housing is still one of the 
problems of the expanding Canadian 
economy, the Chamber requested the 
federal Government to “liberalize the 
present restrictive forces in the making of 
loans to individual home builders and to 
take all possible steps in conjunction with 
private organizations to meet housing 
shortages wherever they exist.” 


Radio and Television 


The Chamber proposed the establishment 
of an independent body with minimum 
essential regulatory powers over radio and 
television. 

It also restated the belief “that the 
development of television in Canada should 
not be confined to any governmental 
agency or corporation but should be 
developed as freely and rapidly as possible 
by private capital as well, consistent with 
such technical limitations as may exist.” 


Voting Procedures 

The single alternative vote, the Cana- 
dian Chamber believes, is “the method 
best suited to bring about the election of 
the most acceptable candidates.” The 
Chamber’s brief requested an amendment 
to the Dominion Elections Act to provide 
for this method. This method of voting, 
the Chamber explained, would permit a 
voter to indicate on the ballot paper first, 
second and subsequent choices. Votes of 
the candidates receiving the fewest would 
be distributed among the other candidates 
up to the point where one candidate would 
have an absolute majority of the votes 
cast. 


Other Resolutions 
Aid to Under-developed Countries 


A resolution urged the federal Govern- 
ment to take steps to make more widely 
known to the Canadian people the nature 
and objectives of Canada’s participation in 
the United Nations and Colombo Plans for 
giving technical aid to under-developed 
nations and “to stress the importance of 
an adequate Canadian share in such 
measures as an integral part of the defence 
or extension of democratic values.” 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 

Commending the federal Government on 
its decision to proceed with the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, the Chamber urged that it be 
proceeded with as early as possible. It 
also voiced support of the principle of a 
toll levy on all shipping using the seaway. 


Public Holidays 


The proposal to hold federal statutory 
holidays on the nearest Monday finds 
favour with the Chamber. A _ resolution 
expressing approval of the principle 
excepted Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday and Dominion Day. 


Employment of Physically-Handicapped 


The Chamber urges employers to co- 
operate as far as their conditions permit 
in the placement in suitable jobs of 
physically-handicapped workers. 


National Film Board 

National Film Board operations should 
not extend into fields adequately served by 
private enterprise, the Chamber stated. It 
recommended amending the Film Act to 
make it no longer necessary for federal 
Government departments to secure their 
films through the National Film Board. 


International Convention on Fisherwes 

Ratification of the International Conven- 
tion for the High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean at the _ earliest 
possible opportunity was urged. 


Decentralization of Industry 


Recording approval of the policy of 
decentralization of industry, the Chamber 
recommended the placing of defence orders 
by the federal Government geographically, 
as far as possible, for security reasons. 





Results of Survey of Working Conditions 


of Young Workers in Quebec are Published 


Investigation made by Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique into the academic 
standing, occupations, wages, hours and other working conditions of 
925 young workers in some 100 working-class parishes in the province 


The report of a comprehensive investiga- 
tion during 1950 and 1951 by the Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Catholique (Young Catholic 
Workers) among 925 young workers in 
some 100 working-class parishes in Quebec 
province has been published by L’Action 
catholique  ouwvriére (Catholic Labour 
Action).* The academic standing, occupa- 
tions, safety and working conditions of the 
young workers was surveyed. 

Almost half (45-6 per cent) of them, the 
inquiry showed, had left school before 
reaching Grade VIII, 43-4 per cent had no 
trade, 30 per cent considered their work 
dangerous, 77:7 per cent had had no medical 
examination before being hired and almost 
20 per cent received no annual vacations. 
Their average weekly wage was $28.36 and 
their average work week 49:4 hours. 

The average age of the young workers 
questioned was almost 20 years—19.92. 
Replies were received from 37 youths under 





*Inquiry into the Professional Lives of 
Young Workers in the province of Quebec, 
L’Action catholique ouvriére, Montreal, Vol. 
II, No. 9, October 1952. 
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16 years, from 81 aged 16, 129 aged 17, 
1389 aged 18, 141 aged 19, 96 aged 20, 98 
aged 21, 60 aged 22, 53 aged 23, 35 aged 
24 and 56 aged 25 years. 

In addition, the replies also varied 
according to the father’s profession and the 
occupations of the young workers them- 
selves. The great majority—75 per cent of 
the young workers questioned—came from 
working-class families. As for their occu- 
pations, 19-1 per cent were labourers, 24-3 
per cent worked in factories, 14:9 per cent 
had a specialized trade, 17-1 per cent were 
apprentices, 12-4 per cent were doing gen- 
eral office work, 6:9 per cent were engaged 
in selling, business, trade or insurance, 1-9 
per cent were in business on their own 
account and 3:4 per cent held other jobs. 

According to the investigation, the aver- 
age age at which the youths started to work 
was 16:24 years. A 1947 inquiry gave this 
figure as 15-82. Of 821 young workers who 
answered the question, 416 (50-6 per cent) 
started to work at the age of 15 or under, 
70-1 per cent at 16 or under. 


The young workers were asked five ques- 
tions with a view to obtaining an accurate 
idea of their academic standing. Out of 
909 young workers who answered, 904 said 
that they had attended primary schools. 
Of these 904, 159 had attended high schools, 
61 a classical college, 160 other schools and 
220 were taking courses in other schools. 

Moreover, out of 816 young workers 
questioned, 22 did not go beyond Grade 
IV, 44 beyond Grade V, 102 beyond 
Grade VI, 204 beyond Grade VII, 124 
beyond Grade VIII and 320 beyond 
Grade IX. Of those who attended 
secondary schools, 74 did not go beyond 
Grade X, 47 beyond Grade XI and 32 
beyond Grade XII. In short, only 23-2 
per cent went beyond the primary educa- 
tion stage. 

At the time of the 1947 inquiry, 52 per 
cent of those without trades said that 
they had been unable to learn a trade 
because their family responsibilities had 
prevented them from doing so, while the 
percentage was 64 per cent for young 
workers as a whole. In 1952, 60 per cent 
of all the young workers indicated directly 
that the financial situation of their families 
made the problem complicated for them. 

The 1950 and 1951 surveys also showed 
that only 11-1 per cent of the young 
workers had been given vocational guid- 
ance by a professional guidance officer. 
The results of this are apparent in the 
fact that 35 out of 127 apprentices ques- 
tioned said that they would rather be in 
another trade. The trades which the 
apprentices consider the most desirable, 
according to the investigation, are those 
of mechanic and electrician, which happen 
to be two of the most overcrowded trades 
at present. 


replied to the JOC questionnaire; they 
were distributed among 60 different trades 
but more than half of them were engaged 
in five basic trades as follows: 47 joiners, 
33 electricians, 25 machinists, 24 plumbers 
and 14 mechanics. Likewise, 75:7 per cent 
of the young workers who had specialized 
in a trade had done so in trades which, 
though attractive, are already congested. 
Only five per cent of this group had 
benefited by vocational guidance. 

The inquiry with regard to “tradeless” 
workers showed that 60 per cent of the 
young workers who had no trade left 
school through economic necessity and 39 
per cent because they did not like it. In 
this same group, 83:3 per cent said that 
they would like to learn a trade. More- 
over, exactly a third do not like the work 
they are doing at present. 

Only 9-4 per cent of the young workers 
questioned in 1950 and 1951 had learned 
their trades at an apprenticeship centre, 
whereas 25:2 per cent had attended an 
arts and crafts school; 63 per cent had 
learned their trades on the job or with 
skilled workers. 

The 1947 investigation established the 
need for an average weekly minimum 
income of $28.80 for young workers in the 
province of Quebec. At that time, accord- 
ing to the data obtained in the same 
investigation, the young workers’ average 
wages was $25.50. The average wage of 
the 832 young workers who disclosed their 
weekly earnings at the time of the 1950 
and 1951 investigation was $28.36. During 
these years the cost-of-living index went 
up 22 per cent from 125 to 165, and the 
young workers’ average income by only 
6-7 per cent. To keep pace with the 
22 per-cent rise in the cost-of-living index, 




















Two hundred and eighty-two young the necessary weekly minimum income 
workers serving their apprenticeship or should have risen to $35.15. 
who had already specialized in a trade (Continued on page 294) 
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120" Session of ILO Governing Body 


June 2, 1954, named as opening date for 37th session of International 
Labour Conference. Among items on agenda will be holidays with pay, 


vocational 


The 120th Session of the ILO Govern- 
ing Body was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from November 14 to December 2, 1952. 
Various committees met before and after 
the session. 

Arthur Brown, Assistant Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour for Canada, substituted for 
Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, the Canadian Member of the 
Governing Body. He was assisted by Paul 
Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy Mnunister 
and Director of the ILO Branch of the 
Department of Labour, and by Bruce 
Williams and Kenneth Mcllwraith of the 
Canadian Permanent Delegation at Geneva. 

The Governing Body decided that the 
37th Annual ILO Conference would open 
in Geneva on June 2, 1954; among the 
items included on the agenda are holidays 
with pay, vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled and technical assistance. 

The Permanent Agricultural Committee 
was reorganized and the agenda was 
decided for its 4th Session at Geneva in 
May 1953; Canada was appointed as a 
substitute Governing Body representative 
at this meeting. Approval was given to a 
meeting of experts to make a study of 
systems of payment by results in the con- 
struction industry, to be held in Geneva 
next July. The next Asian Regional 
Conference will be held in Tokyo, Japan, 
in September 1953. ‘The 8th International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians will 
convene in Geneva early in 1954. 


rehabilitation of the disabled and technical 


assistance 


Pierre Waline of France was elected a 
Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body 
representing the employers’ group to 
replace the late Sir John Forbes-Watson 
of the United Kingdom. “Dr. K. C. 
Charron, Chief of the Industrial Health 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, was appointed to the ILO 
Correspondence Committee on Occupational 
Safety and Health for a three-year term. 

The Director-General was authorized to 
consult member governments on whether 
they feel that there is a need for the estab- 
lishment of international standards govern- 
ing the accommodation and welfare of 
migrants on board ship. 

It was decided to submit to the 36th 
Annual Conference for discussion an 
amendment to the ILO Constitution which 
would increase the membership of the 
Governing Body from 32 to 40. The 
number of member states has risen from 48 
in 1919 to 66 at present, while the Govern- 
ing Body membership has been fixed at 32 
since 1934. 

The Governing Body also discussed 
general financial and administrative ques- 
tions and the work of Industrial, Manpower 
and Employment, Technical Assistance, and 
International Organizations Committees. 

The 121st Session of the Governing Body 
and its committees will meet in Geneva 
from February 20 to March 7, 1953, at 
which time the ILO Budget for 1954 will 
be studied. 





Fourth Session of Petroleum Committee 


Resolutions adopted relating to minimum wages and social services in 
the petroleum industry. Canada was one of the 14 nations represented 


Resolutions relating to minimum wages 
and social services in the _ petroleum 
industry, hours of work, conditions of 
employment of contract labour, human 
relations, and the use of visual aids for 
training and instructional purposes were 
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adopted at the fourth meeting of the ILO 
Petroleum Committee* in The Hague, 
October 14-25, 1952. 


*Industrial Committees were inaugurated 


in 1945 by the ILO Governing Body to deal 
with problems of some of the most important 
international industries. 


Fourteen oil-producing and _ oil-refining 
countries sent tripartite delegations to the 
meeting. They were: Argentina, Burma, 
Canada, Colombia, Egypt, France, Iran, 
Iraq, Mexico, The Netherlands, Peru, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Venezuela. Observers representing the 
International Organization of Employers, 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Factory and Transport 
Workers, and the governments of Indonesia 
and Japan were also present. 


Canadian Delegation 

The Canadian delegation was as follows: 

Government Delegates: Bernard Wilson, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, ‘Ottawa; and R. H. Hooper, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Winnipeg. 

Employers’ Delegates: R. F. Hinton, 
Personnel Manager, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto; and -A. C. 
Harrop, Manager of Employment Rela- 
tions, Imperial Oil Company Limited, 
Toronto. 

Workers’ Delegates: John W. Bruce, 
General Organizer, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada (AFL-TLC), Richmond 
Hill, Ont.; and R. G. Geddes, International 
Representative, Oil Workers’ International 
Union (CIO-CCL), Toronto. 


Plenary Sessions 

The plenary sessions were mainly devoted 
to matters arising out of the General 
Report, prepared in three parts by the 
ILO and distributed to the member 
nations prior to the conference. The 
report dealt with action taken in the 
various countries in the light of the con- 
clusions of the previous sessions, steps 
taken by the ILO to follow up the studies 
aud enquiries proposed by the Committee, 
and recent events and developments in the 
petroleum industry. 

Also discussed were the principles and 
methods used in determining wages in the 
petroleum industry and _ social services, 
with special reference to supply schemes, 
transport of workers, recreation facilities 
and co-operative societies. 

An Iranian delegate, Kazen Hassibi, a 
member of the Iranian Parliament, said 
that in connection with the nationalization 
of the oil industry in his country, the 
International Court of Justice had recog- 
nized the righteousness of the Iranian 
cause by refusing to deal with the dispute. 
He also charged ill-treatment of refinery 
workers by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 


Strong exception to this was taken by 
Mr. Hooper, Canadian government dele- 
gate, on the ground it was_ political 
propaganda. He pointed out that the 
International Court had stated it had no 
jurisdiction to deal with the oil dispute 
because only one party, the British Govern- 
ment, had requested action. The Court’s 
refusal to act on the request of one party 
only in no way reflected on the merits of 
the dispute itself, he said. Furthermore, 
the charges of ill-treatment of workers 
were not supported by the report of the 
ILO Mission sent to Iran in 1950 and 
presented to the third session of the 
Committee the same year (L.G., Feb. 1951, 
p. 176), Mr. Hooper pointed out. 


Copies of a “Vocabulary of Terms Used 
in the Petroleum Industry” in both English 
and French, with indexes, were distributed 
to the delegates. It was prepared by the 
ILO in accordance with a resolution passed 
at the second session of the Committee. 


Committees and Subcommittees 


A steering committee was appointed 
upon which Canada was represented by 
Mr. Hooper and Mr. Geddes. This com- 
mittee set up two subcommittees to deal 
with wage determination and social services. 


A resolution adopted by the subcommittee 
on wage determination invites the Gov- 
ering Body of the ILO to request member 
governments to make arrangements, where 
responsible and effective collective bar- 
gaining machinery does not exist, for the 
establishment of minimum wages, elther on 
the basis recommended in Convention No. 
26 concerning the creation of wage-fixing 
machinery or by such other method as may 
be appropriate to the circumstances of the 
country. The vote was 71 for, none against, 
with no abstentions. 


The resolution was later passed by the 
Petroleum Committee in plenary session. 


The subcommittee drew attention to the 
following principles: encouragement should 
be given to the development of free trade 
unions which would enable wages to be 
determined by voluntary and responsible 
collective bargaining; minimum wage rates 
should provide for a decent and dignified 
standard of living for the workers; and the 
skill and responsibility required by each job 
are the main factors to be taken into con- 
sideration for determining differentials in 
rates of pay for different jobs. 

The subcommittee on wage determina- 
tion was under the chairmanship of J. G. 
Stewart CBE (United Kingdom Govern- 
ment). Canada was represented by Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Hinton and Mr. Geddes. 
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The subcommittee. on social services 
named a working committee composed of 
three members from each of the three 
groups. The working committee merged 
into a single text all the numerous pro- 
posals submitted on social services in the 
petroleum industry. This was passed by 
the subcommittee, after some objections by 
the employers’ representatives, as a memo- 
randum recommending canteens, supply 
schemes for workers and their families, 
transport facilities, hygienic amenities, 
cultural and recreational facilities, 
co-operative societies in oilfields and 
refineries where these services do not exist 
or are not already provided. The memo- 
randum was adopted by the Petroleum 
Committee in plenary session by a vote 
of 69 for, none against, and with no 
abstentions. 

The Committee observed that the impor- 
tance of social services for the workers in 
the petroleum industry has been generally 
recognized. It believed that such services 
should be absorbed into the normal life 
of the community of which the industry 
is a part. 

During the discussion it was pointed out 
by some government members that the 
provision of social services was of special 
importance in the underdeveloped regions 
where the responsibility for their establish- 
ment and maintenance often rested largely 
with the petroleum companies. 

The employers’ members stressed the 
distinction between underdeveloped and 
fully developed regions. Pointing out that 
in the underdeveloped areas, establishment 
and maintenance of social services had 
been carried out by the petroleum indus- 
try, they stated that in developed areas, 
where social services for the whole com- 
munity were mainly provided by the state 
and other bodies, responsibility assumed 
different aspects and proportions. Exces- 
sive paternalism practiced by the companies 
might lead, they observed, to a complete 
dependence of the workers on the company 
and thus prevent workers from showing 
initiative in managing their affairs. 

The workers’ members emphasized that 
their objective was the establishment and 
maintenance of social services in areas in 
which such services were either non- 
existent or inadequate. This did not, 
however, preclude efforts to improve or 
even establish, where necessary, social 
services in developed areas. 

The subcommittee on social services was 
headed by Alba Cejudo, government 
member of Mexico, with Mr. Hooper, 
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and - 


Canadian government member as reporter. 
Other Canadian members were Mr. Harrop 
and Mr. Bruce. 


Other Resolutions 

Other resolutions approved by the Com- 
mittee were as follows:— 

(1) A resolution, submitted by the 
workers’ group, inviting the International 
Labour Office to make a further study of 
the subject of industrial relations in the 
petroleum industry, particularly in econom- 
ically underdeveloped areas, having regard 
to the views expressed by the Petroleum 
Committee at its second session in 1948. 
This was passed unanimously. 

(2) A resolution, submitted by the steer- 
ing committee, asking the Office to arrange 
for the inclusion in the agenda for future 
sessions the matters of human relations in 
the petroleum industry and the use of 
visual aids for training and instructional 
purposes. This was adopted unanimously. 


(3) A resolution, submitted by the steer- 
ing committee, asking the Office to make 
a study of the conditions of employment 
of contract labour, i.e., workers employed 
by persons such as contractors and sub- 
contractors who perform work under con- 
tract for oil companies on an extensive 
or long-term basis. This was adopted 
unanimously. 


(4) A resolution, submitted by the 
workers’ group, requesting that the Office 
place the subject of reduction of hours of 
work on the agenda of the fifth session of 
the Petroleum Committee. The employers’ 
group objected to having the matter placed 
on the agenda of the fifth session, where- 
upon the workers’ group agreed to have it 
brought up at a future session. This reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 36 for, 
25 against, and three abstentions. The 
Canadian government delegates voted for 
the resolution. 


Action on Previous Resolutions 

The workers’ group made a formal 
complaint that some governments had 
apparently taken no action on many reso- 
lutions passed at previous sessions of the 
Committee. Maintaining that all resolu- 
tions should be closely followed up by the 
ILO, it suggested that some form of 
punitive measure be taken against govern- 
ments which had done nothing to imple- 
ment the Committee’s resolutions. The 
government and employer groups, however, 
were opposed to any idea of punitive 
measures. 

A working party was appointed by the 
Committee to examine the action taken. 
It was composed of 12 members, four 


from each of the government, employer and 
worker groups. After four sittings, it 
recommended that governments should 
supply any useful information on develop- 
ments in their respective countries with 
regard to previously adopted resolutions as 
well as those of the fourth session. This 
recommendation was adopted by a vote 
of 78 for, none against, and with no 
abstentions. 


Other Activities 

During the session the Committee visited 
the Bataafsche Petroluem Maatschappij 
(Royal Dutch Shell Group) refinery at 
Rotterdam-Pernis, the largest refinery in 


Europe, employing about 3,500 workers, and 
the Royal Dutch Shell Laboratory at 
Amsterdam, one of the largest industrial 
research organizations in the world, 
employing some 40 expert technicians and 
several hundred other workers. 

The Petroleum Committee held 11 plenary 
sittings. 

The Chairman of the fourth session was 
Dr. V. Montoya, Permanent Delegate for 
Venezuela to the United Nations at Geneva 
and a member of the Governing Body of 
the ILO. 

The Committee was officially welcomed 
by Dr. van Rhijn, Netherlands Secretary 
of State for Social Welfare. 





ILO Studies Problems of Women Textile Workers 


In most of the textile producing coun- 
tries the largest number of women working 
in manufacturing are employed in the 
textile industry. Exceptions include Canada 
and the United States; in these countries 
the proportion is relatively small. 


Female labour, according to an ILO 
report, loses its dominant position in 
countries in which equipment is being 
extensively modernized or where the 
industry is new. 


The report, prepared for the worker, 
employer and government delegates: from 
23 leading textile-producing countries to 
the fourth session of the ILO Textile 
Committee, meeting in Geneva this month, 
discusses problems connected with the 
employment of women in the textile 
industry. 


The Canadian Government is_ being 
represented by two officers of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: S. H. 
McLaren, Executive Director, and Miss 
Ruth A. Hamilton, Adviser on Women’s 
Employment. Miss Hamilton has had 
first-hand experience in various fields 
connected with the textile industry, which 
experience particularly fits her to serve as 
a delegate of the Canadian Government 
at this conference. 


Although the margin has narrowed since 
the war, the average hourly earnings of 


women workers in the industry, it is noted 
in the report, are substantially lower than 
those of men. A recent ILO study, says 
the report, showed that in 13 out of 16 
countries, in 1948 and 1949, they were 20 
to 40 per cent lower. 

Unemployment, generally, is relatively 
more widespread among women textile 
workers than among men. In June 1952, 
in Federal Germany the percentage of 
unemployed in the industry was 75, while 
in France it was 85. In Italy, in March 
of the same year, the percentage was 87. 

The report, in examining problems of 
recruitment, training, promotion and wages 
makes the following points:— 

The occupational distribution of women 
workers in the textile industry needs to 
be reviewed in many countries to ensure 
the most effective utilization of the labour 
force. 

The removal of artificial barriers between 
the field of men’s employment and that of 
women would be conductive to greater 
efficiency. 

To ensure equivalent working conditions, 
attention should be given to improving 
such aspects as welfare provisions and 
maternity protection, as well as certain 
conditions outside employment, such as 
social services, créches and nursery schools, 
to alleviate the daily difficulties with which 
many women are faced. 





The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) has reported that 600 Canadian members 
have retired on pension since the union signed its first pension agreement in 1950. Of the 
600 pensioners, 425 had been employed at Ford, most of the remainder at General Motors. 
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WORK 





in INDUSTRY 


LMPC is Answer to Hydro’s Problems 


When it is completed sometime in 1955, 


the Sir Adam Beck Generating Station 
No. 2 at Niagara Falls will produce 
1,200,000 horsepower for the wheels of 


Canadian industry. Officials of the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Power Commission are 
relying heavily on a high level of good 
labour-management relations and co-opera- 
tive spirit to ensure completion of the 
work on schedule. 

In the opinion of top Hydro officials, this 
co-operation is necessary at every level of 
the undertaking from the apprentice to the 
project manager. Recognizing this need, 
the Commission and the allied council of 
AFL international unions agreed just over 
one year ago to establish a completely 
integrated system of labour-management 
production committees. 

Basic to management-union thinking in 
this respect is the belief that good indus- 
trial relations and the highest possible 
development of labour-management com- 
munication are absolute necessities. In 
LMPCs the Hydro officials feel they have 
the answer to this problem. 


Seven Divisional Committees 


Of the 5,500 workers currently engaged 
on the project, some 3,000 are employees 
of the HEPC. The others are working for 
the various contractors on the job. The 
LMPC system (which presently covers 
Hydro employees only) consists of seven 
divisional committees—representing the 
main work-sections of the project—and a 
central committee which passes on all 
suggestions and policy matters referred to 
it by the divisional committees. 

One of the reasons for the success of 
labour-management co-operation at Niagara 
is the co-operative attitude of senior man- 
agement officials. Both Project Manager 
Gordon Mitchell and Personnel Superin- 
tendent W. H. Barnes are enthusiastic 
about the successful way ILMPCs have 
functioned. 
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In addition to presiding over the central 
committee, Mr. Mitchell takes a personal 
interest in what goes on at divisional 
LMPC meetings and follows their activi- 
ties regularly. He has made it a policy 
to have prompt and appropriate action 
taken on all recommendations. Accept- 
able suggestions are put into force and, 
when this cannot be done, the committee 
concerned is advised at once and given 
the reasons. In one period recently, Mr. 
Mitchell personally issued nine separate 
directives implementing suggestions for- 
warded through the different committees. 

To ensure that all matters are handled 
promptly, the central committee comprises 
the project manager, the general superin- 
tendent and his assistant, all divisional 
superintendents and the personnel superin- 
tendent. Labour is represented by one 
employee from each divisional LMPC. In 
addition, the committee is able to obtain 
technical and other advice from the whole 
supervisory and work force. When items 
affecting specific departments or sections of 
the project are on the agenda, appropriate 
advisers attend the meeting. Since the 
highest Jevel of management is repre- 
sented in the committee, decisions are 
immediate on all matters to be handled. 
In matters of urgency the project manager 
can take action immediately after the 
minutes of the committee are brought to 
his attention. 


LMPC Averts Lack of Employment 

In a recent statement to its LMPC, the 
management of a West Coast firm said 
that one of the indirect results of its 
discussions was work for all concerned. 
While it was not possible to say how these 
discussions directly affected the employ- 
ment situation, it was intimated that by 
mutual discussions many problems which 
could have resulted in lack of work were 
averted. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 


of Labour. 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. = 





Industrial Relations 
and Coneiliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during December. The 
Board issued four certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered two representa- 
tion votes and rejected five applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received seven applications for certification 
and one application for revocation of 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard the M/V Abegweit and 
the SS Prince Edward Island operated by 
the Canadian National Railways on its 
Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
wices iG, J0)y41952.. 04-914), 

2. Marine Checkers and Weighers Asso- 
elation (Local 506, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union) 
on behalf of a unit of checkers employed 
by Union Steamships Limited at its docks 
and shed, foot of Carrall Street, Van- 
couyer, B.C. CU.G., Dec, 1952.’ p. 1583). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of statistical clerks 
and comptometer operators employed by 
Canadian National Railways in its Bureau 
of Statistics, Moncton, N.B. (L.G., Dec., 
19524 p. 1583). 

4. Maintenance Workers Federal Union 
No. 493 on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the British Columbia Steamship Ser- 
vice, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Victoria CmCa.G. Jane pirde). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

The Board ordered representation votes 
of employees in the following applications 
for certification :— 

1. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, applicant, and 
Canadian _ Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent (L.G., Oct., 1952, p. 1351). 

2. National Association oof Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways, respondent 
(Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
vice) (Marine Engineers) (L.G., Nov., 
1952. p. 1466). ) 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers employed by 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (L.G., 
Nov., 1952, p. 1465). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the locomotive 
engineers involved therein. 

2. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers on behalf of a unit 
of helpers on locomotives employed by 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (L.G., 
Nov., 1952, p. 1465). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the helpers on 
locomotives involved therein. 

3. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Inc. on behalf of 
a unit of marine electrical engineers 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
(Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
vice). (Li.G. ie Nove, 41952). 7p. 1466)... The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the bargaining unit described therein was 
not considered appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 

4. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Inc. on behalf of 
a unit of chief engineers and junior chief 
engineers employed by Canadian National 
Railways (Cape Tormentine-Port Borden 
Ferry Service) (L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1467). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the chief engineers and junior chief 
engineers involved therein’ were not 
employees within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 

5. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Inc. on behalf of 
a unit of chief marine electrical engineers 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
(Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
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vice) ~(.G., Nove 1952500 8l40/)2 eet ne 
application was rejected for the reason 
that the employees involved therein were 
not employees within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Local 38/163, International lLong- 
shoremen’s Association on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Northland Navigation 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 


employed by Dola Towing Co. Litd., 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act 

The Act applies to ati ceinite within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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3. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Coastal Towing Co. Lid., 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Carwil 
Transport Limited, Toronto (Investigating 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 


5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 


employed by Dolmage Towing Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


6. Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada on behalf of a unit 
of program, administration and certain 
technical personnel employed by Canadian 
Broadeasting Corporation (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

7. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 


and Canada on behalf of a unit of produc- 
tion employees of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 

1. Forbes Rhude, applicant, American 
Newspaper Guild, respondent, and the 
Canadian Press, respondent. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During December the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 
Limited and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Flour & Cereal Workers 
Division of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 342 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


3. Vancouver Barge _ ‘Transportation 
Limited and Canadian Merchant Service 


Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 
4. Ottawa Transportation Commission 


and Division No. 279 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Patricia Transportation Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(LiGty Nove) 1952; p. 1467): 


2. Midland Railway Company of Mani- 
toba and Order of Railway Conductors of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
CLG atin 950; 0p. 04). 


3. Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Communications Association 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
Jan., 1953, p. 54). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

During the month the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Queen Charlotte Air- 


lines Ltd. and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association. The Board was established 
following receipt by the Minister of the 
report of G. R. Currie, previously 
appointed conciliation officer (L.G., Dec., 
1952, p. 1584). (The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month.) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1.The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in October to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Gatineau Bus Company Limited, Hull, 
P.Q., and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 591 (L.G., 
Dec., 1952, p. 1585) was fully constituted 
in December with the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Tellier was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Wilbrod Bherer, Quebec, 
and C. L. Dubin, QC, Toronto, previously 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and the union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in November to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Searle Grain Co. Ltd., Pacific Elevators 
Ltd., United Grain Growers Ltd., Kerr 
Gifford & Co. Inc., Alberta Wheat Pool, 
all of Vancouver, and the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America was fully constituted in December 
with the appointment of Dr. Joseph A. 
Crumb, Vancouver, as Chairman. Dr. 
Crumb was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Thomas 
E. H. Ellis and James Bury, both of 
Vancouver, previously appointed on the 
nominations of the companies and the 
union respectively. 
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Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During December the Minister received 
the following reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation: — 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (LG; Aug:, 1952; p. 1077)-) Text: of 
the Board’s report is reproduced below. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
CLG... Aug, 1952p. l07i) ioe Lexa oretoe 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Railways and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
July, 1952, p. 915).) Lext) of.the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

During December the Minister was 
advised that a settlement had _ been 
reached by the parties concerned through 
further direct negotiations following receipt 
of the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, and Ontario 
Northland Railway and various railway 
labour organizations acting through a 
joint negotiating committee representing, 
mainly, non-operating employees of the 
companies (L.G., Jan., 1953, p. 54). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (dining, cafe and 


buffet car employees) 
and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


dove 

The Hon. Mitton F. Greace, VC, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
dispute affecting Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Dining, Cafe and 
Buffet Car Employees). 


Dear Mr. MInIsTER: 


On the 38rd of October 1952, you were 
pleased to appoint a Conciliation Board to 
investigate the above dispute, constituted 
as follows:— 


James H. Stitt, Barrister, of Ottawa, 
Ontario, Chairman. 

C. W. Rayfield, Esquire, 

3410 Atwater Ave., 

Montreal, Que., as Company Nominee. 
and 

W. G. Currie, QC, 

407 Kerr Building, 

Regina, Sask., as Union Nominee. 


Hearings in the above dispute were 
instituted originally on September 30 of 
this year under the Chairmanship of 
H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, and continued 
through October 1 and October 2, when 
Mr. Goldenberg resigned because of the 
pressure of official business in which he 
was already engaged by the Department of 
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On December 19, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of James H. Stitt, Ottawa. The 


nominee of the company was C. W. 
Rayfield, Montreal; the union nominee, 


W. G. Currie, QC, Regina. 


The majority report, which under 
the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
constitutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. Currie. 
The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Rayfield. 

The texts of the majority and 
minority reports are attached hereto. 





Justice. The hearings of the dispute con- 
tinued under the new Chairman through 
October and November, when the final 
meeting was held on the 26th of that 
month. The dispute covered the existing 
contract, dated April 29, 1951, between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the dining car employees, and included 


suggestions for changes in practically all 
the working rules constituting that agree- 
ment. 
The Company was represented by the 
following :— 
T. P. James, Assistant Manager, S.D. 
& P.C. Dept. 
I. J. McNaughton, Assistant Manager, 
Dept. of Personnel. 
J. A. Brown, General Superintendent, 
Eastern Region, S.D. & P.C. Dept. 
J. W. Moffatt, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, S.D. & P.C. Dept. 
N. H. Chalmers, Assistant Superinten- 
dent; S=D..& P. G, Dept. 
P. E. Barnard, Cost Supervisor, S. D. 
& P. C. Dept: 


The Employees were represented by the 
following :— 
L. C. Malone, Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 
‘ Cecil Burningham, General Chairman, 


Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car 
Employees. 

E. Charron, Vice-Chairman, General 
Committee. 

J. R. Armitage Jr., Secretary, General 
Committee. 


L. Roback, Economist. 


and extensive briefs were submitted by 
both parties for the consideration of your 
Board. At one stage during the negotia- 
tions, the Company proposed that if the 
employees would accept an increase of 11 
per cent in pay and abandon their pro- 
posals to change the rules, that the same 
would be granted. This was refused by the 
employees, however, as they stated that 
they were more interested in working 
conditions, and the features for amend- 
ment which they emphasized were the 
following :— 


Promotion Districts. 
Standard Rates of Pay. 
Scope Rule. 

Penalty Overtime. 
Rest Periods. 
Vacations. 
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Scope RULE 


During the course of the hearing, 
lengthy representations were made by the 
employees as to the desirability and 
necessity of what is known as a “Scope 
Rule”. 

In these days of changes in style and 
the application of science to industry, the 
employees were naturally concerned for 
their future, and in the evidence before the 
Board, they attempted to define Dining 
Car Service Employees in such a precise 
and rigid way as to prevent innovation 


and to restrict Management in its right 
to change either the service personnel or 
the type of cars to be utilized. 

The idea of a “Scope Rule” is not new. 
It has come before Conciliation Boards in 
the United States, and only last year an 
Emergency Board in its report to the 
President, which dealt with a dispute 
between the Carriers and Dining Car 
Service Employees in that country, found 
it impossible to draft a satisfactory “Scope 
Rule” which could be recommended for 
adoption. 

This Board has laboured hard to formu- 
late a “Scope Rule”, and after lengthy 
consideration, finds that it is a matter in 
which it can make no definite recom- 
mendations. 

While the Board realizes that it is only 
natural for the employees to be concerned 
about their future, it hestitates to restrict 
the function of Management by any such 
rule, and. although it is apparent that 
changes must occur not only in _ the 
personnel but the facilities utilized, it 
considers that these are matters which 
should be best left to the consideration of 
the parties themselves, it recognizes that if 
a proper spirit is brought to bear on such 
issues, that Management will not be unduly 
restricted, and at the same time the 
employees’ rights to security of position 
and seniority will be given sympathetic 
consideration. 


GRADUATED RATES 


In the present agreement between the 
parties, different rates of pay are specified 
for the Dining Car Steward, Cafe Car 
Steward, Buffet Car Steward and the 
Dining Car Chef and Cafe Car Chef. 
These differential rates are of long stand- 
ing and have been recognized over the 
years. 

Where the function of a man’s occupa- 
tion is to produce a greater amount of 
service and to have jurisdiction over a 
larger number of subordinates, it is surely 
a proper criterion for a higher rate to be 
paid than where the service produced is 
less and the number of subordinates under 
him is fewer. 

The Board therefore believes it illogical 
to grant the Dining Car Steward’s rate of 
pay to both Buffet and Cafe Car Stewards 
and it also considers it illogical to grant 
the same rate of pay to Dining Car Chefs, 
Cafe Car Chefs and Buffet Car Chefs. The 
Dining Car Steward has under his super- 
vision a crew of 10, the Cafe Car Steward 
has under his supervision a crew of not 
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more than 4, while the Buffet Car Steward 
has at most only 2 under his supervision. 
The Board therefore recommends that 
the differential rates of pay between these 
classes of employees should stand. 





Dining Car Stewards Ist Year 
Dining Car Stewards 2nd Year 
Dining Car Stewards 38rd Year 
Cafe Car Stewards Ist Year 


Dining Car Chefs Ist Year 
Dining Car Chefs 2nd Year 
Dining Car Chefs 3rd Year 
Cafe Car Chefs Ist Year 


Cafe Car Chefs 3rd Year 
Second Cooks Ist Year 


Pantrymen 
Waiters Ist Year 


The employees, in the brief, presented 
many arguments why the rates ought to 
be increased by as much as 20 per cent 
and as previously stated, the company had 
advanced a proposal whereby there would 
be granted an increase of 11 per cent if 
the employees would be satisfied with the 
existing rules governing their service. 

After this Board was in session for some 
time, it was learned that another Board 
of Conciliation presided over by Mr. 
Justice R. L. Kellock of the Supreme 
Court of Canada was also engaged on the 
question of the rates of pay affecting over 
140,000 of non-operating railway employees 
presently working on Canadian Railways. 
Included in that Board’s jurisdiction were 
also the Dining Car Service Employees on 
the Canadian National Railways. After a 
lengthy investigation and an exhaustive 
analysis, this eminent Board recommended 
that the rates of pay of such employees 
be increased first by 7 per cent and that 
there be added to the same an additional 
sum of 7 cents per hour. After giving 
consideration to the matter, this Board 
believes that it ought to follow the recom- 
mendation as to increased rates of pay 
given by the Board presided over by Mr. 
Justice Kellock. This Board therefore 
recommends that the majority award of 
the said Board, namely, an increased rate 
of pay of 7 per cent plus 7 cents per hour 
be granted to the employees in the Dining 
Car Service now employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 
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Rates oF PAy 
In Article I of the existing agreement, 
the rates of pay governing the Service of 
Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car Employees 
are as follows:— 


Hourly Rates 








Basie Monthly 
Rates Pro Rata Time and 
One-Half 
PPro $258.57 $1-2431 $1-8647 
ee ene sh? Sit 273.57 1-3152 1-9728 
5 RE 288.57 1-3874 2-0810 
a ta 248.57 1-1950 1-7926 
Sito weach oats 258.57 1-2431 1-8647 
oe ot Eh SE 263.57 1-2672 1-9007 
Sete a Mie. 248.57 1-1950 1-7928 
Ae re nion Pool 1-2431 1-8647 
ES cee NA ae te 278.57 1.3394 2.0089 
sf PEN RL Me. at 243.57 1-1710 1-7565 
Se arnt 253.57 1-2191 1-8286 
eA ne een 258.57 1-2431 1-8647 
Sn raat 2 oe 223.57 1-0749 1-6123 
Re a a Hr ert 233.57 1-1229 1-6844 
Pee rE ae Osmo . 9787 1-4681 
ANS His Reece 186.57 .8970 1-3455 
ine the SE ig? 186.57 +8970 1-3455 
ee oe eee 186.57 - 9066 1-3599 
Sea eT ae 198.57 +9547 1-4320 
Pe SRC ee ot 21320 1-0268 1-5402 


WorKING CoNnDITIONS AND OVERTIME Pay 

Under the present agreement, 208 hours 
or less in assigned service constitutes a 
basic month’s work. 

After 208 hours and up to 240 hours of 
service, pro rata pay is given, but time and 
one-half at the pro rata rates is granted 
after 240 hours have been worked as a 
punitive or overtime rate. 

The employees requested that overtime 
should commence immediately after the 
basic month is completed, that is, after 208 
hours of service in any one month. 


The employees also placed much emphasis 
on the desirability of reducing the length 
of certain runs, especially’ the run from 
Winnipeg to Vancouver and return. On 
this particular run, the employees are two 
nights on the train whilst going to Van- 
couver, and have a rest period there of 
from approximately 10 o’clock on the 
arrival day, the whole of the ensuing night 
and the next day until approximately 
6 pm. They then proceed back to 
Winnipeg, are two whole nights en route 
and have a lay-over period there of three 
nights and four days. As compared with 
the runs from Montreal to Winnipeg and 
from Toronto to Winnipeg and return, the 
employees are two nights on the run each 
way, that is, they first sleep on the train 
during four successive nights and have two 
days and nights lay-over in Toronto or 
Montreal, as the case may be. The length 
of these runs was not objected to, and in 
the opinion of the Board, are more onerous 


than the run from Winnipeg to Vancouver 
and return. The Company objected to the 
shortening of these runs, and after con- 
sidering the matter, the Board does not 
feel it can make any recommendations as 
to curtailment in time in regard to these 
shifts of service. 


Coupled with this matter, however, the 
Board has also considered the sleeping 
accommodation afforded to the Dining Car 
Personnel whilst en route. The employees 
are now required to sleep in small camp 
cots, or in chairs assembled in the 
semblance of a bed, which is not level, and 
which is only covered with a thin mattress. 
These cots or chairs are spread for sleep 
in the dining cars, and the employees, 
while resting, are disturbed by traffic 
through the cars by the operating personnel. 
The Board does not consider that such 
sleeping accommodation is conducive to 
proper rest or sleep. It believes that better 
sleeping accommodations should be given 
to the employees as soon as possible. It 
was brought to the Board’s attention that 
dormitory cars were provided for sleep and 
rest by the railway companies in the 
United States for their Dining Car per- 
sonnel. The Board considers that such 
accommodation might be provided by the 
Company when diesel power is in operation 
on all main line trains carrying Dining 
Cars. 


In 1949, the employees of both the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian 
National Railway served notice requesting 
the reduction of the working month to 
conform with the principle of the 40-hour 
week. The dispute concerning the Cana- 
dian National employees was considered 
by a Conciliation Board under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson. This 
Board considered that the impossibility in 
many cases of reducing hours owing to the 
length of the runs was a sufficient reason 
for leaving the commencement of overtime 
as at present existing. The question was 
also considered by a Board presided over 
by Chief Justice E. K. Williams of Mani- 
toba in 1947, and the commencement of 
penalty overtime was established after 240 
hours of service. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, at the present time, that the 40-hour 
week has now been established on Cana- 
dian railways for non-operating employees. 
The evidence before this Board was to 
the effect that the average assignment of 
the Dining Car Employees was 215 working 
hours per month, and whilst this Board 
agrees that the length of the runs may 
be impossible of curtailment at present, it 
believes that overtime or punitive pay 
should commence and be paid after the 


basic month of 208 hours is worked. This 
means that in a month of 26 working days 
per month at 8 hours per day, the employees 
will be working 208 hours and if the com- 
pany cannot curtail the length of runs, it 
recommends that overtime pay at one and 
one-half times the pro rata rate should be 
paid immediately after 208 hours are 
worked. 

This Board believes that the only just 
principle governing overtime is that over- 
time pay should commence when overtime 
begins and it also notes that the average 
working week is 41-2 hours for employees 
now engaged in the durable goods industry, 
and 41 hours on railways. (Report of Mr. 
Justice Kellock, dated 21st November, 1952, 
at page 29.) 


TURNAROUND ASSIGNMENTS 
(Article 3a) 

This request of the employees would 
mean that men, now working a _ basic 
month of 208 hours or the equivalent of 
26 days of 8 hours each, would in some 
cases receive a full month’s pay for half 
a month’s work, that is for 13 working 
days, where they are now required to 
serve 26 days. The Board therefore can- 
not concur in this proposal. 

(Article 3) 

The Company asks that the note and 
examples following 3 (c) should be deleted, 
there does not seem to be any merit in 
deleting the examples as they clarify the 
article and they should remain. 

The note is not now applicable as this 
service has been discontinued. 

The employees proposed the elimination 
of the footnote in the present agreement 
reading :— 

“This does not apply to regularly speci- 
fied layover at away from home terminal 
as in regular assignment.” 

This would mean that employees in a 
regular assignment such as on the Winnipeg- 
Vancouver run, who now receive 33 hours 
and 50 minutes layover at Vancouver, in 
order to rest up for the return trip would 
be entitled to 12 hours compensation and 
to this the Board cannot concur. 

The employees also requested that the 
following words be substituted: “For 
employees in either assigned or unassigned 
service, terminal time will commence at 
time of release at away from home 
terminal. If not used in any service 
within 12 hours, terminal allowance will 
commence at expiration of 12 hours and 
continue for 12 hours.” 

The Board does not, however, concur 
in the foregoing as there is now an allow- 
ance of 8 hours for the 24-hour period at 
layover terminals. 
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Article 4 
Reporting and Held for Duty 

This article can be brought down into 

five different categories :— 

1. Assigned employees called and report- 
ing for duty. 

2. Assigned employees required to per- 
form non-operating work. 

3. Assigned employees required to per- 
form non-operating work after having 
reported for duty. 

4. Assigned employees required to per- 
form non-operating work immediately 
before being released from scheduled 
trp. 

5. Unassigned employees required to per- 
form non-operating work. 


Answers 

1. Both the Company and the employees 
request a change in this article. The 
application of the rule as now written is 
expensive to the company, but inasmuch 
as it involves loss of layover to employees, 
possibly long trips to and from their home, 
carfare and interference with their social 
activities, outside duty, the Board recom- 
mends that the rule remain as now 
written. 

2. If such employees are called to come 
from their home and then lose part of 
their layover, the Board recommends they 
should be paid as in Number 1 above. 
If, however, they should be on the 
premises, the Board recommends that they 
be paid double, on a minute basis to the 
nearest 15 minutes, once for performing 
the work and once for loss of layover. 

3. In this case, the employee does not 
lose any layover but no doubt they have 
to work harder in order to adjust condi- 
tions on the car to which they transfer. 
The Board considers the employees are not 
justified in asking for extra compensation. 


4. In this case, the employees cannot 
help but lose some of their layover and 
they have extra work to perform. The 
Board recommends that in such cases the 
employees be paid twice, i.e., once for the 
extra time required to do the work, once 
for the loss of layover; both should be 
adjusted on the minute basis to the 
nearest 15 minutes. 


5. Both the employees and the company 
request revision of Clause B. The Com- 
pany requests a change whereby employees 
held after 4 hours will be paid on the 
minute basis instead of full 8 hours if held 
after 4 hours. The employees’ request is 
to the effect that if held after 8 hours, 
they will be paid on the minute basis. 
The Board recommends no change be made 
in the present rule. 
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Article 6 


Rest Periods 


The employees propose the elimination 
of Section 2 of this article. We under- 
stand that when cars are running with 
reduced crew, the volume of business may 
fluctuate and reduced crews are at times 
required to serve more meals than can 
satisfactorily be taken care of before 
closing time at 10 p.m. In the past, we 
understand there have been disputes 
between the company and employees 
regarding the eligibility of claims for 
overtime, it therefore seems advisable to 
have a yard stick as a guide to settling 
such claims. We would suggest, however, 
that the officers of the department should 
continue to make every effort to ascertain 
the number of passengers who are likely 
to require meal service and staff cars 
accordingly. 


Article 7 (a) 


Assigned Employees 


The Company suggests revision of this 
article for clarification and sets a 
maximum of 16 hours in a 24-hour period 
for loss of layover. This is a compromise 
to the employees, but it was no doubt 
put in to offset other clauses of less 
advantage to the employees. The Board 
does not consider that in view of other 
recommendations favourable to the 
employees, that any change should be made 
in the present maximum of 12 hours in a 
24-hour period. 


Article 7 (aa) 


The Company states their suggested 
change is for clarification only and does 
not involve any basis change. In view of 
this, we suggest that no change be made 
in the present rule. 


Articles] (c) 


The employees request payment for loss 
of layover incidental to late arrival of 
trains at home and turnaround points. 
The Board recommends that in cases of 
trains being 24 hours or more late, 
employees should be given extra layover 
or paid compensation for the hours in 
excess of 24 hours on the basis of being 
paid twice, 1.e., once for the service hours 
and once for the loss of layover. Layover 
compensation should not be computed at 
more than 16 hours in any 24-hour period. 


Article 7 (e) 


Both the Company and the employees 
request changes in the clause. The Com- 
pany for simplification only, but the 
employees’ request was to the effect that 


at all terminal points, a sufficient number 
of men would be assigned as standby men, 
which would take away from the Company 
the prerogative contained in the present 
clause where provision is made _ that 
standby would be maintained only “where 
business warrants.” The Board does not 
concur in the employees’ request which 
would, if concurred in, restrict unduly what 
appears to be a proper function of 
management. 


Article 7 (f) 


The employees suggest a new clause 
reading: “When extra or spare men are 
used to fill vacancy in assigned service, 
such employees will be considered as being 
an assigned employee.” The Board feels 
that there is some Justification for the 
employees’ request and recommends its 
inclusion in the agreement. 


Article 7 (g) 


The Company requests a new clause 
reading as follows: “Where a_ regular 
assignment has been temporarily discon- 
tinued due to train mishaps, strikes or acts 
of God such as: storm, hurricane, earth- 
quake, flood, etce., the employees affected 
when at their home station, shall be 
privileged to operate on the spare board; 
when regular assignment is restored, the 
displaced men will be returned to duties 
on a first in—first out basis.” The Board 
understands that this is the present practice 
and recommends that the new clause be 
adopted. 


Article 8 
Seniority 
The Company requested that in granting 
seniority to new employees, the basis of 
setting up their service would be changed 
from 6 months to 156 days actually 
worked. The Board recommends adoption 
of this rule. 


Article 8 (b) 


The Company suggests certain revisions 
for the purpose of clarification, in view of 
the fact that employees are familiar with 
the present wording, the Board recom- 
mends that no change be made therein. 


Article 8 (c) 


Both the Company and the employees 
suggested revision of this clause. The 
Company suggested that particulars would 
be bulletined for 10 days instead of 20 
as at present. The Board considers this 
is a matter of mutual agreement and 
makes no recommendation herein. The 
employees’ request is to the effect that 
the monthly guarantee of employees exer- 


cising their seniority rights and change of 
time, will not be impaired. The Board 
cannot concur in this request, but recom- 
mends that a senior employee, while 
waiting a new assignment at home 
terminal, might be assigned to replace a 
junior employee, who might be performing 
terminal duties. 


Article 8 (d) 

The Company requests that this clause 
be deleted. The Board can see no 
advantage in deleting the clause. As it is 
now familiar to all employees, it recom- 
mends it should not be changed nor 
eliminated. 


Article 8 (e) 

The Company requests a change in this 
clause for simplification but the Board 
cannot see any merit in the suggested 
change, and recommends that it remain 
as at present, with an added clause, to 
protect employees who when assigned to 
a temporary vacancy might lose one in a 
higher classification. The addition of the 
following is hereby recommended: “In no 
case will the application of this rule lessen 
the amount paid to employees assigned to 
temporary vacancy.” 


Article 8 (g, h, and 7) 
The Company suggests a revision for 
clarification only. The Board recommends 
that no changes be made therein. 


Article 9 (a and b) 
Promotion District 

The Board does not believe that the runs 
between Winnipeg and Vancouver are any 
more onerous than the runs from Montreal 
and/or Toronto to Winnipeg. As a 
matter of fact, the last two runs involve 
two days on the train in each direction 
without any off train rest at Winnipeg, 
whereas the Winnipeg-Vancouver' runs 
entail only two nights continuous on the 
train in each direction with one night’s 
rest off train at turnaround points. In 
view of the evidence submitted regarding 
the undesirability of cutting out cars at 
Swift Current and Medicine Hat, the 
Board does not feel justified in recom- 
mending a change in the operation, whereby 
cars run through from Winnipeg to 
Vancouver. 

The operation of cars through from 
Winnipeg to Vancouver, when permanently 
put into effect recently disturbed the 
relative standing of crews in Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver districts inasmuch 
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as it gave Toronto and Winnipeg an addi- 
tional crew and took away two crews from 
Vancouver. The Board understands how 
this affected the seniority rights of various 
employees, inasmuch as senior employees 
in the Vancouver district were laid off 
and possibly men with less service in 
Toronto and Winnipeg were given employ- 
ment. However, we understand that with 
the inauguration of cafe service on the 
Kettle Valley Line, most of the senior 
men have been put back into service. 


To restore the former practice of 
cutting out cars at Medicine Hat and 
Swift Current would again affect the rights 
of certain senior employees and inasmuch 
as the organization does not suggest the 
cutting out of Toronto-Winnipeg crews at 
Fort William, it would mean that Van- 
couver would gain two crews and Winnipeg 
would lose two crews. This is particularly 
undesirable to Winnipeg, as they do not 
have the same opportunity to participate 
in summer tourist business handled on the 
Mountaineer and special trains, nor in 
military business arriving from Korea. 
The Board suggests that, in future, before 
changes are made involving the redistribu- 
tion of cars affecting a number of districts 
that the same should be discussed between 
the officers of the Company and repre- 
sentative of each district affected. 


Article 10 
Method of Promotion 


The Company suggests revision of Clause 
10 (a) and (b). The Board does not feel 
there is sufficient merit in the Company’s 
proposal for revision of this clause and 
recommends it should remain as at present. 


Article 11 
Reduction in Staff (a) and (b) 
The Company suggests revision for the 
purpose of clarification. The Board sug- 
gests that there is not sufficient merit in 


the Company’s proposal and recommends 
no change. 


Article 12 
Transferring of Employees 
The Company requests revision for the 
purpose of clarification but does not 
propose any change in the present practice. 
The Board recommends that no change be 
made therein. 


Article 16 
Staffing of Cars 
The Company requests that this clause 
be deleted. The Board cannot concur with 


the Company’s suggestion that this clause 
be deleted. 
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Article 16 (a, b, and c) 
Miscellaneous 


The Company requests revision of these 
clauses for the purpose of clarification but 
the Board cannot see sufficient merit in 
the change of the wording to recommend 
its adoption. 


VACATION AGREEMENT 


The employees request a change whereby 
they will be compensated at a daily rate 
representing 1/26th of the monthly rate, 
applicable to the class of service to which 
they were assigned at the time of taking 
vacation, instead of 1/30th of the monthly 
rate. The Board concurs in the employees’ 
request. 


ESCALATOR CLAUSE 


As this Agreement will probably be made 
for not more than a term of one year, 
and the cost-of-living trend appears to be 
downward, the Board considers that such 
a clause is not warranted under present 
conditions. 


Contract TERM 


As the present Agreement expired on 
April 29, 1952, the Board recommends that 
the term of the new contract should run 
from the date of ultimate agreement 
between the parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 15th day of December, 1952. 


(Sgd.) James H. Srirt, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Wm. G. Curriz, QC. 


Minority Report of Board Member 
C. W. Rayfield 


To: 

The Hon. Mitton F. Greae, VC, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. MINISTER: 


With great regret, I do not find it 
possible to agree with all the recommenda- 
tions made, in this Case, by my Colleagues. 

I am fully in accord with the recom- 
mendations made in report signed by the 
Chairman, with one exception only, viz. 
Article 2 “Working Hours”. The present 
agreement reads: “Two hundred and eight 
(208) hours or less, in assigned service, 
shall constitute a basic month’s_ work. 
Hours in excess of 208 and up to 240, will 
be paid at pro rata rates. Service hours in 
excess of 240 shall be paid for as overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half the pro 
rata rate on the actual minute basis to 
the nearest 15 minutes”. 


The Chairman has recommended that 
overtime—or punitive pay—should com- 
mence after 208 hours. So far as local runs 
are concerned, i.e., those which are com- 
pleted and employees back at their home 
station in one or two days, it is not a 
difficult matter to relieve employees within 
a few hours of the basic month, thereby 
avoiding any great amount of overtime, or 
undertime; on transcontinental trains, how- 
ever, where nine crews are operated, such 
as on the Winnipeg-Vancouver run, trains 
7 and 4, the crew starting out on the run 
on the first of the month puts in 228 
hours 50 minutes, whereas the fourth crew 
starting out on the fourth of the month 
puts in only 196 hours 15 minutes. The 
average working time for the nine crews 
is: 218 hours. In the first case, employees 
are paid 20 hours 50 minutes overtime, 
while the fourth crew is paid 11 hours 45 
minutes unearned time. To insert an 
additional crew in the line, on the basis 
of the increase recommended by the 
Chairman, would cost $2,696 per month, 
and would reduce the working time of 
each crew to 196 hours 15 minutes, thereby 
giving each crew 11 hours 45 minutes 
unearned pay each month. I cannot agree 
to this heavy additional expense and the 
payment of so much unearned time each 
month. 


I am fully aware that the average work- 
week for employees now engaged in the 
Durable Goods Industries is 41:2 hours, 
and on railways 41 hours, but do not feel 
that these comparisons are a proper yard- 
stick with which to measure the hours 
worked on a dining car. In the first place, 
the above averages are set on the basis 
of the time at which employees punch the 
clock in the morning, punch out at lunch 
time, in again after lunch, and out at night. 
They may spend anywhere, from a few 
minutes up to an hour or more, in the 
morning and at night, going to their work 
and returning at the end of the day, 
whereas on a dining car, on transcon- 
tinental trains (these are the ones most 
affected by overtime pay), the employees 
are on the car and are paid from the time 
they get up in the morning, at 6 a.m, until 
they go to bed at night, at 10 pm. They 
are under pay while making their ablu- 
tions, and while eating breakfast, lunch and 
dinner, and is it very exceptional when 
employees do not have two hours or more 
relaxation during the afternoon. It is true, 
16 hours a day is a long tour of duty, but 
there are certain favourable conditions in 
that employees have lengthy periods at 
their home station between trips, which 
they can spend with their families, go to 
places of amusement, etc. 


The wages and working conditions of 
Dining Car Employees and Sleeping Car 
Porters, on the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National, have, over the years, 
been pretty much on an equal basis, and, 
inasmuch as the Canadian National Dining 
Car Employees have been, and will con- 
tinue to operate on a 208-hour month, 
with overtime at pro rata rate up to 240 
hours, and at time and one-half after 240 
hours, I am confident that if this Board 
were to recommend more favourable con- 
ditions on the Canadian Pacific than are 
now in effect on the Canadian National, 
it would cause dissatisfaction among the 
employees of the latter road. 


The Sleeping Car Porters on the Cana- 
dian Pacific are now working on a 208- 
hour month, with pro rata overtime up to 
240 hours and time and one-half there- 
after. They did not ask for any change 
in their application for increased rates 
before the Kellock Board, and are evidently 
satisfied with the present arrangement. 


I would like to point out that the ques- 
tion of penalty rates for hours in excess 
of monthly guarantee has been up before 
Conciliation Boards in the past, and in 
each case the decision given was in favour 
of a cushion of non-punitive overtime. 


In 1947, the question was handled by a 
Conciliation Board under the chairmanship 
of Chief Justice E. K. Williams, when he 
ruled as follows (when the basic month in 
Dining Car Service then existing was 240 
hours), that penalty overtime (1.e. time and 
one-half) should start to accrue after 245 
hours; overtime at pro rata rate to be paid 
between 240 and 245 hours. 

In 1949, the employees of both the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National served 
notice requesting the reduction of the 
monthly work month to conform with the 
principle of the 40-hour week. The dispute 
concerning Canadian National employees 
was considered by a Conciliation Board 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
J. O. Wilson. In its report, the Board 
recommended as follows:— 

“Dining and Sleeping Car Employees. 

“Dining car employees include Stewards, 
Waiters, Cooks and Dishwashers. The 
sleeping car employees include Sleeping 
Car Conductors and Porters. The basis 
of employment of these men is different 
than that of other classes of rail workers 
by reason of the requirements of the 
service in which they are engaged. They 
are paid for 240 hours of work per month 
and can be required to work 240 hours 
per month. In point of fact, most of them 
work less and we are informed that the 
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average hours on duty are about 225 per 
month. The nature of their work is such 
that they must be on duty continuously 
for considerable periods en route, but the 
hours of duty include periods of relaxation 
and rest when they are not required to give 
service to the travelling public and time 
consumed in taking meals which are not 
deducted. Those of them who are 
required to be absent from home for long 
continuous periods during the month are 
generally granted compensating periods of 
rest at home during the month. 

“The application of the general formula 
we have recommended for other railworkers 
to these two classes is not easy. We think 
the fair thing to do is to reduce the 
guaranteed and required monthly hours of 
these employees to 224 hours per month. 
They should be paid for those 224 hours 
per month at the rate of 106-63 per cent 
of their present hourly earnings. 

“Considering the impossibility in many 
cases of reducing hours in these trades to 
the 224 hours per month standard, we think 
that penalty overtime should be payable, as 
at present, for hours in excess of 490 in a 
two-month period, with the new standard 
rate for the hours in excess of 448 and not 


greater than 490. This recommendation 
follows the general lines of that made in 
respect of dining car employees by the 
Presidential Emergency Board in the 
report already referred to, except that 
there the reduction in standard work hours 
was greater.” 


It will be observed that the Board again 
considered it necessary to retain a cushion 
of excess hours payable at pro rata rates. 


The final settlement of this dispute, in 
conformity with the adoption of a 40-hour 
week for the non-operating railway 
employees, provided for the work month 
of 208 hours with pro rata pay for hours 
in excess of 208 and up to 240, penalty 
rates to apply thereafter. 


The decisions rendered by these two 
Boards confirm my belief that no change 
should be made in the present Agreement, 
which provides a basic month of 208 hours, 
with overtime at pro rata rates up to 240 
hours, and overtime at time and one-half 
thereafter. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) C. W. RAyYFIELp. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, the Hon. 
Senator A. W. Roebuck, QC, of Toronto 
and Mr. Theodore R. Meighen, QC, of 
Montreal, has met the parties at the City 
of Toronto on July 22, July 23, October 1 
and November 4, 1952. In addition, the 
Board met in executive session at the City 
of Toronto on the 28th of October, 1952. 


The parties were 
sented as follows:— 


respectively repre- 


For the Company— 
Mr. R. Hayes, Chairman of Negotiat- 
ing Committee, 

Mr. F. E. Jones, Vice-Chairman, 

Mr. W. G. Cunningham, Member, 

Mr. L. 8. Wilson, Member, 

Mr. M. L. Milner, Member, 

Mr. G. S. Young, Member, 

Mr. J. C. Munro, Member. 
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For the Union— 


Mr. A. J. Kelly, Chairman of Nego- 
tiating Committee, 

Mr. L. C. Malone, Secretary of Nego- 
tiating Committee, 

Mr. C. W. Stanley, Statistician, 

Mr. D. Paltiel, Statistician, 

Mr. P. S. Rody, Member, 

Mr. P. R. Lewis, Member, 

Mr. T. D. McLaughlin, Member, 

Mr. R. H. Morrison, Member, 

Mr. W. G. McGregor, Member. 


At the first and second meetings on 
July 22 and 23, Mr. Kelly conducted the 
case on behalf of the Employees, assisted 
from time to time by other members of 
the Bargaining Committee and by Mr. 
Paltiel, one of their technical advisers. By 
reason of illness, Mr. Kelly was not able 
to be present at the third meeting on 
October 1, and Mr. Malone conducted the 
case with the assistance of the technical 


advisers at that time. Mr. Kelly, how- 
ever, was fortunately able to attend the 
last meeting of the Board, and conducted 
the negotiations on behalf of the Union, 
with the assistance of Mr. Malone, on 
November 4. The case on behalf of the 
Company was conducted by Mr. Hayes, 
with the assistance of Mr. Jones and the 
other members of his Committee. 


The requests made on behalf of the 
Employees were almost all requests which 
could be classed as economic in nature. 
They consisted of a request for wage 
increase of 35 per cent across-the-board, 
an escalator clause, reduction in hours with 
maintenance of take-home pay for certain 
classes of employees, and two more or less 
unimportant rule changes which, while not 
serious in impact upon the economy of 
the Railroad, did have an _ economic 
import. Management, on the other hand, 
asked for seven rule changes on the 
Atlantic and Central Regions, and seven 
rule changes on the Western Region. Many 
of these requests for rule change were the 
same on the various regions, but were 
duplicated by reason of the fact that 
separate agreements are in effect on those 
systems. 


The issues were very thoroughly can- 
vassed by both parties. The Union went 
to great lengths to show the necessity of 
their various requests, particularly with 
regard to the request for wage increases, 
where they attempted to show that there 
were many grounds which entitled them to 
various amounts of increase individually, 
but which when taken in conjunction 
showed, in their view, that their request 
for 35 per cent increase was not unrea- 
sonable. They advanced many arguments 
supporting their escalator clause, as well 
as their request for a forty-hour week for 
yardmen with maintenance of take-home 
pay. In the latter connection, they 
pointed to the experience on American 
railways, which they felt was the place to 
look for a proper comparison on this 
issue. 

The Company, on their part, supported 
their requests by showing or attempting 
to show that the rules concerning which 
they were asking for amendment or elim- 
ination had been in effect many years, 
many of them since 1919, and had grown 
antiquated. They had, by changing condi- 
tions, become burdensome and expensive, 
and generally detrimental to the efficient 
operation of the Railway. ‘They went 
thoroughly into each rule and the basis 
for their requests, showing that some of 
the rules had very little foundation in 
reason and were merely a growth from 


On December 31, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and (1) the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and (2) the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 

The railway personnel affected by the 
disputes are set forth in the reports 
reproduced below. 

The Conciliation Board affecting the 
employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company was under the 
chairmanship of His Honour Judge 
W.S. Lane. The nominee of the com- 


pany was Norman L. Mathews, QC; 


the union nominee, the Hon. A. W. 
Roebuck, QC. 

The Conciliation Board in the dispute 
affecting the employees of Canadian 
National Railways had the same chair- 
man and the same trade union nominee. 
The nominee of the Canadian National 
Railways was T. R. Meighen, QC. 

The majority reports, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act con- 
stitute the reports of the Boards, were 
signed by the chairman and the com- 
pany’s nominee in each case. The 
minority reports were signed by the 
Hon. Mr. Roebuck. 

The majority and minority reports in 
each case are reproduced herewith. 





practices which, in some cases, had been 
inherited from railways absorbed into the 
Canadian National. 


There was considerable rebuttal evidence 
given by the Company with regard to the 
cost factor involved in the various monetary 
requests of the Union. There was con- 
siderable stress given to the fact that, if 
the Union’s request for a 35 per cent in- 
crease were granted, it would cost this 
Railway 114 million dollars per year, and 
that if a change in the hours of work were 
granted to yardmen, it would add an addi- 
tional cost factor of more than four million 
dollars. In addition, the Company went 
very thoroughly into the question of in- 
creased cost of living, and pointed out that, 
if taken from the date of the last settle- 
ment to this date, the increase in the index 
would be substantially less than 8 per cent 
rather than the 10-3 per cent which was 
set out by the Union in their statements 
to the Board. They pointed to the posi- 
tion of the Company with regard to rate 
increases, and urged that such an additional 
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cost would be most serious from the stand- 
point of the operation of the Company. 
They urged that there be some amendment 
as requested by them towards allowing 
more efficient operation of the Railway so 
that it would be in a position to success- 
fully compete in the transportation field. 


All issues were competently met and 
thoroughly discussed by all parties, both 
by way of defence and by way of rebuttal 
on defence, so that the Board had an 
understanding of everyone’s point of view 
upon the issues before we made any 
attempt to formulate our report. After the 
issues had been thoroughly placed before us, 
and after the Board had met in executive 
session to correlate our thinking, the Board 
met the parties and made a serious attempt 
to see if there was any possibility of 
getting the parties on some common ground 
towards a settlement. It was found that 
there was no such possibility, and the Board 
found itself in the position, then, of making 
our findings and formulating our report. We 
do this with the feeling that, while there 
is some serious amount of difference on the 
issue of wages as well as on certain other 
issues, the parties will, after having 
received the report, find it possible to 
renew negotiations and work out a settle- 
ment along the lines of this report. 


Generally speaking, this Board does not 
consider that there is any special sanctity 
to be found in a set of rules merely because 
they have been in effect a great number 
of years. Neither are we able to find that 
the fact that because those rules originated 
from the so-called MacAdoo award makes 
them any more sound in principle than any 
other rule. Conversely, we are not pre- 
pared to find that the fact that these rules 
came to Canada in the MacAdoo award 
from the United States should make these 
rules any less acceptable to us. In our 
opinion, every rule or term of any contract 
must justify itself by its own terms, and 
in the net analysis by its result in opera- 
tion. These rules have, in some cases, been 
in effect a great number of years. This 
fact must be considered when we come to 
assess the value of the particular rule. If 
they had not been relatively satisfactory, 
surely they would have been changed 
during the years. On the other hand, con- 
ditions do change from time to time, and 
old rules do have a tendency to become 
obsolete, antiquated and no longer useful. 
Some may become harmful and a hindrance. 
If this is the case, we feel that it is in the 
interests of both management and _ the 
employees that these antiquated, harmful 
or damaging rules should be changed. 
This must be so, even if a number of 
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employees, large or small, are adversely 
affected by the change. We must remember 
that the interests of each employee by and 
large must be identified with the common 
interest. No individual has a higher right 
than the greatest number, and therefore 
no special group has a right to maintain a 
rule which may grant special privilege, but 
which in giving that special privilege does 
so at the expense of the larger group. It 
seems to us that the individual interest 
must be governed by the group or over 
all interest. Following this thought, it 
seems to us that the only way by which 
the interests of the employees generally can 
be maintained is to see to it that the 
Railway operates efficiently. In other 
words, the interests of both Management 
and the Employees must stem from a 
healthy operation of the Railway. This 
must be without exploitation on either side. 
The Railway must be allowed to operate 
efficiently, while the employees must be 
paid and provided with conditions of work 
which will recognize the dignity of the 
individual as well as the real contribution 
which he gives to the operation of the 
Company. In addition, we must remember 
that the welfare of this country as a whole 
is more than we wish to admit dependent 
upon the Railways. The welfare of the 
Railways, in turn, depends largely on 
co-operation between its employees and its 
management. It follows, then, that the 
disputes involved in this Conciliation must 
be worked out, not in the interests of the 
Company, not in the interests of the 
Employee, but in the interests of both 
parties without any bias towards either. 
We have approachel the issues with these 
thoughts in mind. 


On the question of the request for wage 
adjustments which will be specifically 
referred to later on in this report, we feel 
that we must approach this problem bear- 
ing in mind the factors hereinafter set out, 
in addition to those already enumerated. 
The men, in our opinion, have made out a 
case for some increase in their wage rates, 
if we are prepared to concede that cost of 
living with its related factors has a bearing 
on wage rates. It would be well to remem- 
ber, in this connection, that cost of living 
as tied to the index, or any increase 
however measured, where it is present with 
an inflationary trend, carries with it where 
there is no escalator arrangement a cumu- 
lative loss to the worker, or for that matter 
to the salaried employee. In addition, as 
a co-existent factor in the question of cost 
of living, but not measured by any index, 
is the question of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion which has been and is continuing to 


mount, with its impact upon the income of 
the individual and its resultant reduction 
in the standard of living of that individual. 
In this connection, it might be well for us 
to remember, however, that Railway train- 
men are no different than is any other 
segment of society in so far as the impact 
of taxation is concerned; both have to the 
degree of taxation a depletion of their 
take-home pay and a reduction in their 
standard of living. These factors may well 
be considered when assessing the issue of 
the rising cost of living, and how it affects 
the individual in relation to an increase ,in 
wage which he may or may not have made 
out. There are other arguments advanced 
in this Conciliation dealing with the in- 
crease of productivity of the individual 
trainman and the collateral arguments that 
the individual trainman is entitled to his 
share of the increase in national produc- 
tion as is shown by the increase in amount 
of goods and services available to each 
person in the country. 


We think most of us agree and must 
agree that cost of living with its correlated 
factors is a matter of great importance 
to any person living on a fixed income, 
whether it be hourly wage or a salary, and 
that the individual who can point to an 
increase in that cost of living has, to some 
degree, made out a case which requires a 
wage adjustment. How far that wage 
adjustment should go depends on how far 
back one is prepared to go in making 
comparisons, and how many: of these 
factors one is prepared to admit has an 
effect upon the wage rate. The Board was 
not particularly impressed by the argument 
that the individual employee had a claim 
to increase in his wage rate to provide for 
the purchase by him of his share in the 
goods and services made available by the 
increased national production. There is no 
doubt that indirectly every person has a 
stake or share in that increased national 
production and the goods and services made 
available thereby, but we feel that this 
argument does not directly enter into the 
wage problem as a basis for increase, and 
that the share in those goods and services 
is automatically covered in any scale of 
living or in any increase in wages which 
may be measured by any general basis 
of comparison. To utilize the increase in 
national production as a basis or argument 
from another standpoint seems to us to be 
fallacious, because it is not so much national 
production that counts in this regard as 
does national consumption, and we have 
no evidence of increase on that basis. 
Even if we had, however, it appears to 
us that it is going too far to say that this 
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is a separate element involved in wages 
which must be considered, because we feel 
it is a matter which is automatically taken 
care of by the economy of the country. 
The Board was also not impressed with 
the argument that there had been a 
significant increase in the productivity of 
trainmen. The evidence did not seem to 
completely bear out this thesis. It may 
be that there is some truth in this state- 
ment, but once again it depends on where 
the base of comparison is taken. If we 
compare the present to certain periods 
of slack operation of the Railway in the 
past, it may be that by comparison the 
trainman is producing more now than he 
did then. Such a comparison, however, 
does not seem to us to be valid. We feel 
that the only fair comparison would be 
between relatively equal periods where 
some technological change such as an intro- 
duction of diesel power might possibly have 
been the basis for a change in work load. 
Under those conditions, there might have 
been a change in productivity which would 
have to be recognized. There was no 
evidence before us here that there was any 
such factor involved. Nevertheless it is 
true that all these factors must be con- 
sidered and must be weighed when arriving 
at a figure which would be a proper figure 
upon which to fix the rates for the Railway 
at this time. 


There is an additional factor, however, 
that must be considered. The wage rates 
were fixed by agreement on March 3 of 
1951, when the last known cost-of-living 
index was for January. It would seem 
that there would be much to be said for 
the argument that, when two parties sit 
down and agree on a rate, the resultant 
rate is usually a proper one. Such agree- 
ment, therefore, should at least leave room 
for the argument that we should not go 
back of January 1951, in making our com- 
parisons for wage increase. Were this done, 
and were we to take into consideration the 
present index, we would have to find that 
the amount of increase indicated now would 
be less than 8 per cent. There is another 
factor which must be considered in our 
thinking upon this matter. It is to be 
found in the settlements with the Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Conductors. It is true that these 
settlements, except in so far as they may 
lend some confirmation to this basic argu- 
ment of rate structure, should have no effect 
upon this Board because those organiza- 
tions deal for their own membership and 
in no sense are, or should be allowed to 
set the bargaining for other groups. The 
Company also alleged at the hearings that 
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they had offered the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen during negotiations a 9 
per cent increase, which was refused, and 
of course was withdrawn upon refusal. 
The Company now takes the position that, 
under present conditions, they would not 
be prepared to make so high an offer. 


There is an additional and very important 
factor involved in this wage issue. It 
might be considered in relation to the 
aspect of ability to pay. Without ques- 
tion, the operation of the Railways in this 
country is marginal. Their rate structure 
is a controlled structure and one which is 
rather judiciously guarded by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. This fact has 
been borne out by the recent decision of 
that Board refusing a rate increase to the 
Railways. This refusal, however, is not 
the last word and cannot be considered to 
be the whole answer because, if other 
factors are in the future put before that 
Board on another application, it may be 
that they in their wisdom may deal 
differently with it. The question which is 
far more important for us to consider in 
the matter of this Conciliation is how much 
rate increase would it be possible for the 
Railways to add to their present rates 
without invoking the law of diminishing 
returns and crippling the operation of the 
Railways from a competitive standpoint. 
There is no doubt that other forms of 
transport take a great deal of the business 
now, and if rates were increased substan- 
tially, those other forms of transport would 
take an even greater share of that business. 
Such a result could have disastrous effects 
upon the Railway employees themselves. 
It has been said with truth that the Rail- 
way employees should not be asked to 
subsidize the operation of the Railways in 
the interests of the country in general. 
With that statement, every member of this 
Board agrees. It has also been said that 
it is the special duty of the federal Govern- 
ment of this country to see that the Rail- 
ways operate by whatever means may be 
necessary to that end. The statement is 
true in so far as it goes, but it cannot be 
expected that any Government can or 
would be justified in subsidizing a railway 
operation for the express purpose of putting 
the Railway employees in an especially 
favourable position in relation to their 
fellow workers in this country. We must 
approach the problem from the standpoint 
of doing justice to the men, but at the 
same time we must do justice to the Rail- 
ways and to the country at large. 


This Board, after hearing all the repre- 
sentations and bearing all these factors in 
mind, are prepared now to find that there 
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should be a wage increase across-the-board 
at this time of 12 per cent. In making 
this recommendation, we point out that, 
if computed on the average of basic wage 
rates ($1.29 per hour), it would mean 15} 
cents per hour, but if calculated on the 
average hourly earnings ($1.66 per hour) 
as shown to us by the Union, it would 
mean 19:9 cents per hour. In view of the 
fact that earnings are affected in reality 
by any recommendation, the latter figure 
is the effective one in fact. While this 
amount is considerably higher than the 
amount indicated by the present cost-of- 
living index, nevertheless when the other 
factors are considered, we feel this in- 
crease is indicated. We do, however, make 
this recommendation conditional upon the 
acceptance by the employees of certain rule 
changes which we are recommending in this 
report, because we feel that in part some 
of the increase must be earmarked for the 
purchase by the Railway of certain changes 
in the rules. Certainly the amount of our 
wage recommendation would not be as high 
if it were not coupled with the rules 
recommendations. 


This wage recommendation is made at 
the instance of the Chairman, with the 
somewhat reluctant concurrence of Mr. 
Meighen. Mr. Meighen had felt that a 
9 per cent increase would be more in 
accord with the realities of the situation, 
but to get an effective report of this Board 
and to avoid a disagreement, bearing in 
mind that there can be no retroactivity 
involved in this recommendation because 
of the agreement between the parties 
shown to us at the sessions of the Board, 
he has decided to concur with the Chair- 
man in making this reeommendation. 

On the question of escalator clause, we 
do not feel that we can make a recom- 
mendation at this time for such a clause 
in this contract. We base our finding in 
this connection on the fact that, in view 
of the complicated system of payment in 
the Railway set-up, an escalator clause 
would be almost an impossibility from the 
standpoint of administration. It could not 
be expected to operate in view of this 
complicated pay system except on a half- 
yearly basis, and even then there are many 
doubts as to its satisfactory working. We 
recognize that there is much to be said 
for it if the cost of living is a decisive 
factor in any wage adjustment, but the 
factors involved against it, in our opinion, 
are overwhelming and the value of it is 
not sufficiently great to make it feasible 
or even a possibility at this time. 


On the Union’s request for a 40-hour 
week for yardmen, we recognize that the 


40-hour week is more and more becoming 
a pattern in industry in this country. We 
recognize, too, that the 40-hour week for 
yardmen is in effect in certain American 
railways, but we must bear in mind in this 
connection that it was not shown to us by 
any means that it is in effect in the 
majority of American railways, and even 
where it has been put into effect it has 
not been done with a complete main- 
tenance of take-home pay. We do not feel 
that without this factor it would be accept- 
able to the men in Canada. In addition, 
we wish to point out that conditions in 
Canada are not conditions in United States, 
and this applies particularly to the rail- 
ways, because here with our sparse popu- 
lation and our long rail lines the conditions 
of operation are not at all similar to the 
conditions of operation in the areas of 
much denser population in the United 
States. Therefore, in our opinion, a com- 
parison between conditions here and there 
in most instances is not at all valid. We 
cannot pass this issue without finding that 
the reduction in hours as requested, with 
the maintenance of take-home pay, would 
cost to the Railway an amount of money 
which is completely out of line at this time 
with its financial position, and completely 
out of line with any benefit which the 
men could hope to get from it. We, 
therefore, do not recommend that there be 
any change in this regard for yardmen at 
this time. 

We now come to the Company request 
for rule change, and in this connection we 
propose to deal with those requests which 
affect the Atlantic and Central Regions 
first. The first request on this district is 
to eliminate all rules providing for pay- 
ment of a monthly guarantee in all classes 
of service. This request applies to and 
requires changes in Articles 1, 7, 14 and 94 
of the agreement on the Atlantic and 
Central Regions. We have gone into the 
position of both parties with regard to this 
request, and while we appreciate the Rail- 
way’s attitude we are not prepared to 
accede to it. The men, it seems to us, are 
entitled to guarantees for their services as 
is contemplated under these rules, and we 
do not feel that the Company’s requests 
at this time carry with them sufficient 
strength to warrant that the Articles in 
question be amended. We, therefore, 
recommend that Articles 1, 7, 14 and 94 
be not changed in the new agreement. 

The second request by the Company is 
that the paragraph in Article 1, relating 
to rates of pay in passenger service pro-~ 
viding for payment of Assistant Conductors’ 
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or Ticket Collectors’ rate only on estab- 
lished assignments for periods of two weeks 
or more, be deleted. This request is based 
on the Company’s contention that any job 
should have its job rate, and that irre- 
spective of the length of service the 
incumbent should be paid at that job rate. 
Against this, the Union’s position is that 
the man should not be prejudiced by being 
taken off a better paying job and placed 
on this type of work irregularly and for 
short terms with resultant reduction in pay. 
The Union takes the position that, if the 
Company does take him off the better 
paying job and puts him on this job, it is 
a matter of managerial expediency and the 
man should be entitled to maintain his 
own regular pay. The Board feels that 
there is considerable merit in the Union’s 
point of view, and therefore, we would 
not recommend a change here. 

The third request by the Company is 
to eliminate (b) part of Article 14, which 
provides for a guarantee of 100 miles or 
elght hours to regularly assigned way 
freight, work and construction trainmen. 
Here again the Board appreciates the 
Company’s point of view that this Article 
might be somewhat unreasonable in its cost 
factor. On the other hand, once the men 
are assigned to such service, it seems to 
us that they are entitled to some guarantee, 
and if for any reason the service were 
cancelled within the limits of this rule, they 
should be guaranteed. We, therefore, can- 
not bring ourselves to recommend an 
amendment to this rule at this time. 


The Company’s fourth proposal is to 
amend the yard overtime rule to provide 
for payment of pro rata rates to a yard 
helper when required to perform a 
second tour of duty as a yard foreman 
within a twenty-four hour period. The 
Company’s position on this is that they 
have not the right, under the present 
contract, to do otherwise than call up the 
man who has seniority, whether or not he 
has been long enough off to avoid over- 
time payment. In result, then, in their 
interpretation of the present agreement, the 
man works as of right and they have no 
alternative but to call him even though 
at the same time, by reason of the present 
rule, he is entitled to overtime payment. 
We can readily understand that, if this 
interpretation is the correct interpretation 
of the present rule, it leads to an intoler- 
able situation. If management has the 
right to call up the next man in seniority, 
who would not be under the circumstances 
entitled to overtime pay, then we feel that 
the rule would be reasonable. Overtime, 
as we understand it, is never intended to 
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form a part of the wage structure as such 
to enforce a premium pay, but is rather a 
penalty payment designed so that over- 
time assignments will be avoided. There- 
fore, the decision to call a man who would 
be entitled to overtime pay should be a 
matter of election in management if it is 
to be at all logical; or in the alternative 
an emergency which by reason of unusual 
circumstances cannot be avoided, and 
therefore a managerial responsibility. Here 
it would appear from the Management’s 
standpoint that the Article operates in 
another way, and would appear to be 
merely a way of collecting a premium 
payment. The Union, however, does not 
agree with Management’s interpretation. 
We believe, therefore, that there is little 
difference between the parties in fact, and 
that if the issue is clarified the ends of 
justice and reason will have been met. 
We, therefore, are prepared to recommend 
to both panties that the present Article 93 
in its present form be maintained, but that 
the following note be added to the rule:— 

Nothing in this agreement shall obligate 


the Railway to call a spare yardman who 
would be entitled to payment of overtime 


rates when there are available spare 
vyardmen who could work on pro rata 
rates. 

The Company’s fifth proposal is to 


amend the yard overtime rule to provide 
for payment of pro rata rates to yardmen 
when required to perform a second tour of 
duty, not continuous, within a twenty-four 
hour period. This request apples to 
Article 93, which covers both the situations 
set out in the fourth and fifth proposals 
of the Company, and only one amendment 
is necessary to meet both proposals. 
Therefore, the comments which we have 
made with regard to the fourth proposal 
of the Company would apply equally to 
this request. We see no reasoh why the 
Article itself should be amended, but we 
do feel that the note of clarification should 
be added to it. 


The Company’s sixth request is to 
revise current rates to provide that initial 
and final terminal delay in all classes of 
service be used to make up the minimum 
day. This request deals with Article 3, 
and in that connection we would not be 
prepared to recommend that there be an 
amendment to Section (a). With regard 
to Section (b), we feel that this initial 
and final terminal delay is calculated to 
provide for payment for services rendered 
which might be considered as extra ser- 
vices. To the ordinary worker, if he were 
paid for his eight-hour day and required to 
stay on, it would be considered as over- 
time. In the running trades, the eight-hour 
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day is paid on the basis of mileage or 
alternatively time. There is no doubt in 
our mind but that initial and final terminal 
delay pay should be paid, particularly in 
view of the fact that it is part of the pay 
structure on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, but we are none too convinced that 
this should form a premium payment over 
and above all else. We feel that Section 
(b), therefore, should be amended so that 
the last sentence of it will read: “Time so 
paid may be used to make up the basic 
day and the monthly guarantee.” 


The Company’s seventh request deals 
with the elimination of the rule providing 
for additional payment while switching en 
route. It appears that this rule is a rule 
which works as a premium over through 
freight rates up to way freight rates, and 
is calculated to compensate for something 
which is somewhat hybrid in nature. The 
Board, after thinking this matter over 
rather thoroughly, have come to the con- 
clusion that at the moment under the 
present rate structure it would probably 
not be fair for us to recommend that this 
rule be eliminated or amended. It is true 
that the crew on a through freight train 
is paid for their time or their mileage. 
From this one might say that the 
employer has a right to expect them to do 
any work that was necessary, but where 
there is switching en route of a sufficient 
quantity the rates go up to the way freight 
rates, and therefore if half the switching is 
done on a through freight there should be 
something more than through freight rates 
paid. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, we must recommend that the present 
rule continue. 


We have. dealt with the Company 
requests on the Atlantic and Central 
Regions. We must now turn to the Com- 


pany requests on the Western Region. 


The Company has asked for the elim- 
ination of the rate differential in freight 
service on lines west of Edmonton. The 
present rule calls for a differential of 16 
cents per hundred miles more on lines west 
of Edmonton than applies to lines east of 
Edmonton. The Company takes the posi- 
tion that the differential may have been 
justified at its inception in construction 
days, but that it is no longer justified 
under the operating conditions of the 
present. The Union takes the position, on 
the other hand, that the differential is still 
justified by the difference in terrain and 
the conditions of mountain operation. 
This Board can quite understand that 
there is considerable difference of terrain 
on the lines west of Edmonton from that 
on the lines east. It is difficult for us as 


laymen to understand how that terrain 
affects materially the rail operation. It is 
dificult for us to understand how the 
terrain increases hazards to any great 
extent. We would, therefore, be inclined 
to the view that the Company has made 
out a case here. On the other hand, we 
understand that there is still a differential 
in existence on the CPR lines in roughly 
the same area. This, we understand, has 
not been carried to an issue in the Con- 
ciliation proceedings between this Union 
and that Railway. The differential here is 
not large. We feel, therefore, under the 
circumstances that in spite of the fact that, 
in our opinion, the request is justified, we 
should not at this time make it the subject 
of a recommendation. 


The Company’s second request is to 
eliminate all reference to daily and 
monthly guarantees. This Board cannot 
follow the argument, or at least we are 
not convinced by the Company’s argument, 
that these guarantees should be eliminated. 
We feel that the men are entitled to their 
guarantees, and that they should remain in 
their present form. We would, therefore, 
recommend that Articles 1, 2, 3 and 4 
should be retained in their present form. 

The Company’s third request is to 
eliminate Article 5, Rule 40, in its entirety, 
and substitute the following :— 


The regular way freight trains will not 
be doubled headed, except where there is 
but one freight train each way daily and 
in case of storms, and in which event the 
tonnage will not exceed the weight of the 
largest engine attached. 


The present rule, which is considerably 
more complicated than the rule above 
requested, is, it appears from the Com- 
pany’s point of view, a completely restric- 
tive rule. It appears to have grown on 
the Canadian National Railway system 
from something that was in effect on the 
old Canadian Northern system, and is a 
legacy of doubtful ‘value. Under the 
present rule, the maximum number of cars 
is fixed at 35 if the train is double headed. 
In the suggested rule, it is not so limited. 
It would seem that there is protection 
under the suggested rule where the train 
is limited to the tonnage of the largest 
engine attached. It would seem that there 
is no real basis as to why this amendment 
should not be granted. As we understand 
it, there is no such restrictive rule on the 
Canadian Pacific or on the Canadian 
National Atlantic and Central lines. We, 
therefore, cannot see why there should be 
any objection by the Union to re-writing 
the rule as presently requested. Taking 
everything into consideration, therefore, we 


are prepared to recommend that the rule 
be amended in the way that the Company 
has requested. 

The Company’s fourth request is to 
amend the rule to provide that initial and 
final terminal delay will be paid on a 
minute basis and that initial and final 
terminal delay in all classes of service may 
be used to make up the minimum day. 
This proposal is somewhat similar to one 
of the proposals on the Atlantic and 
Central Regions, and our reasoning there 
should apply here. In our opinion, there 
is reason and a sound basis for the rules 
requiring terminal delay pay, but such pay 
in our opinion should not be a premium 
payment which would be _ paid _ the 
employees over and above all other guar- 
antees, but should be for payment for 
services rendered to the Company gener- 
ally. Therefore, in all reason this type of 
payment should be included in and used 
to make up the minimum day required. 
We would, therefore, allow the Company’s 
request and recommend the amendment 
accordingly. 

The Company’s fifth request is to pro- 
vide that freight men on extra passenger 
trains be paid at passenger rates. There 
is no doubt that there is much to be said 
for both the Union’s and the Company’s 
point of view. There is no doubt, too, 
that any rule on this subject can have 
certain cases where an injustice is done to 
the individual. It is our duty here to make 
a finding that will do justice to all the 
parties, or at least to a majority of the 
parties, on an overall basis. Freight rates 
are considerably higher than passenger 
rates, the reason being that the passenger 
mileage rates are calculated on a higher 
rate of speed than are the freight rates. 
The passenger operator 1s expected to travel 
further than is the freight man in the same 
day, and therefore the rate is calculated 
accordingly. When a freight man, then, is 
temporarily transferred to passenger service, 
if his wages are calculated on freight rates, 
the transfer is a most. desirable type of 
transfer for him as he runs the extra 
mileage not only at the higher freight rate, 
but at a much faster speed, and therefore 
he collects a much greater remuneration 
for the particular run. This does not seem 
to be fair to the Railway, or even to the 
regularly assigned passenger man. Usually 
where a party is transferred temporarily 
and for convenience of management from 
a better paying job to a poorer job in 
industry, the job rate should not apply and 
the employee should carry with him his 
personal rate, because it would mean a 
reduction in the take-home pay per day 
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of the transferred employee if done other- 
wise; but here, by reason of the calculation 
of the differentials, it would mean no such 
reduction. Therefore, in our opinion, we 
feel that the Company had made out a 
case and the Union should be prepared to 
agree to the amendment. 

The Company’s sixth proposal is a 
request for payment of pro rata rates to 
yard helper when required to perform a 
second tour of duty as a yard foreman 
within a twenty-four hour period. This 
request is almost identical with the request 
made on behalf of the yard helper counter- 
part on the Atlantic and Central Regions. 
Our reasoning with regard to the disposal 
of that request should apply equally to 
this request. We would, in general, not be 
prepared to alter the rule which is Article 1 
of the Yardmen’s Agreement applying to 
the Western Region, but we would add a 
footnote at the end of the said Article in 
the following form:— 

Nothing in this agreement shall obligate 
the Railway to call a spare yardman who 
would be entitled to payment at overtime 


rates when there are available spare yard- 
men who could work on pro rata rates. 


The Company’s seventh request is in the 
same form, but deals with yardmen who 
are required to take a second tour of duty 
within a twenty-four hour period. The 
recommendations made in connection with 
the Company’s sixth proposal apply equally 
to this proposal. The Article affected is 
the same one as affected under the disposal 
of the sixth request, and therefore the 
amendment which we would add to the 
Article in the form of a note is the same 
amendment or note that we have suggested 
to be added with regard to the said 
disposal in the sixth request. 

Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 9th day of 
December, A.D. 1952. 

(Sgd.) Witrrip 8. LANs, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 


Report of the Hon. A. W. Reebok OC 


It is with regret that I must report my 
inability to join in the Report of the 
Chairman, His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, 
and concurred in by Mr. T. R. Meighen, 
QC. There are a number of statements 
in «the Chairman’s general remarks which 
I do not approve, and there are a number 
of recommendations, particularly that with 
regard to wages, with which I emphatically 
disagree. 

The Brotherhood has asked for an 
advance in wages of 35 per cent across the 
board, and has supported their request on 
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the grounds of an increase in the cost of 
living, including a considerable burden of 
taxation on the one hand, and an increase 
in the productivity of their work and of 
Canada generally on the other hand, and 
they point out that the wages of the classes 
of employees which they represent have 
not advanced proportionately to the wages 
of other classes, and with wages in industry 
generally. The cost of living has risen 
since the last increase in wages given to 
these men in December 1950, when their 
last agreement was signed. At that time 
it stood at 171-1, and it increased during 
the period of the agreement to 188-7 in 
April 1952, when the Trainmen’s new agree- 
ment should come into effect, an advance 
of 10-3 per cent. The increase in taxa- 
tion to which the railroad has been sub- 
jected in recent years has been passed on 
by the Railway in increased passenger and 
freight rates to the general public. This is 
the rule with regard to taxes upon enter- 
prise and production generally in both 
manufacture and commerce, and the men 
claim quite naturally that taxation is an 
element which enters into the maintenance 
of their standard of living. 


The Brotherhood claims that the workers 
in the Railway industry are entitled to 
share in the increased productivity of the 
business in which they are engaged as well 
as in the industrial progress of the nation 
as a whole. It is common knowledge that 
the Railways are hauling much more 
freight tons behind each locomotive than 
was possible a few years ago, and the 
introduction of diesel traction power will 
continue the trend upward sharply in the 
future. In 1939, the total value of goods 
and services produced in Canada amounted 
to 5:7 Billion Dollars; in 1950 it was 18:1 
Billion Dollars, more than three times the 
1939 figure, and in 1951, the figure is esti- 
mated at 21-2 Billion Dollars. Making all 
allowances for the increase of prices and 
the growth in population, it is stated that 
the amount of goods and services available 
for each person in Canada have increased 
from 1939 to 1951 by 52 per cent. The 
Brotherhood estimates that the standard 
of living could be half as high again in 
1952 as it was in 1939 measured in goods 
and services available. The Trainmen 
believe they are entitled to share to some 
extent in this progress. The Union was 
able to show increases in real wages to 
industry generally considerably in advance 
of the increases obtained by trainmen. 


In reply, the Railway management 
pointed out the increase in the operating 
ratio from 91-05 in 1950 to 94:37 in 1951. 
The difficulties encountered by Canadian 


Railways in meeting their financial obliga- 
tions are serious, but it is not a good 
reason why their obligations should not be 
met. The Railway’s balance sheet is not 
an element in the cost of equipment and 
supplies, and, while the employees of the 
Brotherhood are vitally interested in the 
success of their industry, they must not be 
expected to work for a lower rate of wages 
than is justified by the facts. The Rail- 
ways are Canada’s national life line, and 
have throughout their history been a 
concern of the Dominion Government. 
They are essential to the economy of 
Canada, and those in authority must take 
such steps as will enable them to pay their 
legitimate expenses. 


My fellow members of the Board concede 
that an increase is justified under all the 
circumstances, and they have recommended 
an advance of 12 per cent. I disagree only 
as to the amount. The Brotherhood has 
asked for 35 per cent, and weighing all the 
factors, and after a very extensive investi- 
gation, I am of opinion that the circum- 
stances warrant and justify an increase of 
20 per cent. The average basic rate of all 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways within the membership of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, as 
exhibited in their current agreement, is 
$1.29 per hour. The increase that I have 
suggested would raise the rate to $1.54-°8 
per hour, which is certainly not excessive 
when compared to wages paid in industry 
generally. It must be borne in mind that 
the members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen are Conductors, Baggage- 
men, Brakemen and Switchmen in Yard 
Service. They are the men who operate 
the trains under all conditions of hardship 
and hazards. When one considers the 
exposure to which many of them are 
subjected, the irregular hours, and their 
hours away from home, and the responsi- 
bilities which they carry, it seems to me 
that the rate suggested is thoroughly 
justified. 


The men have asked for an Escalator 
Clause in their prospective agreement, that 
is an increase in wages to offset increases 
in the cost of living should they occur. 
According to the decision of the Chairman 
and Mr. Meighen as set forth in the 
majority report, this is decided against on 
the ground of difficulty in bookkeeping and 
budgeting, which make it neither feasible 
or possible at this time. The writers, how- 
ever, seemed to have overlooked the fact 
that the Escalator Clause, or a_cost-of- 
living bonus, is in effect on every Railway 
in the United States benefiting more than 
a million employees, and including those 


Railway lines operating in the United 
States under the jurisdiction of both the 
Canadian National Railways and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Not only so, but a 
cost-of-living bonus was in effect at the 
instance of the Government of Canada 
itself, on the Railways of Canada during 
most of the years of the recent Great War. 
There is much to be said in favour of the 
Escalator Clause for it gives security 
against fluctuations in the cost of living 
and has been very widely used for this 
purpose in railroading and other industry 
and has not been found economically 
unsound. 


The Brotherhood asks for a 40-hour week 
in Yard Service only, and the Chairman 
admits that the five-day week is becoming 
a pattern in industry in this country. That 
is so, and the rule is in effect in Yard 
Service in the United States on many of 
the major Railways of that country, for 
instance, the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Ohio Lines, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and other leading railways. The 
non-operating employees of both Canadian 
Railways now have it and as well the men 
who work in conjunction with the Yard 
Service employees, men who actually 
operate the cars, such for instance, as those 
who couple hose, inspect cars, repair cars, 
track men, maintenance forces and so forth, 
complementary to the Yard Service. All 
hourly paid men on the staffs of both Rail- 
roads of Canada are on a five-day week 
with the exception only of the Yard 
Service employees. ‘They are the last ones 
to be included, and they are the very class 
who need it most. The work of the 
Yardmen is to be distinguished from other 
Railway trades in that they tramp about 
on foot, climb on and off cars, wind brakes 
and endure hard physical work in the open 
in all conditions of weather and in three 
shifts throughout the entire 24 hours of the 
day. I personally endorse the principle. 
Its application is coming inevitably, and 
the Railway management would do well to 
accept it graciously and co-operate in 
making it effective by the Ist of October 
1953. 

The wage recommendation in_ the 
majority Report makes the increase recom- 
mended conditional upon the acceptance by 
the employees of certain rule changes asked 
for by the employers and recommended in 
that report. I do not approve such a 
proceeding, and I am quite confident that 
the members of the Brotherhood will not 
willingly accept changes of rules which they 
consider to their advantage for any wage or 
other consideration. The rules in question 
must stand or fall on their own merits. It 
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mistake to consider them 
compulsion of financial 


would be a 
subject to the 
considerations. 

I shall deal first with the Company’s 
request and in the order adopted in the 
majority Report, commencing with the 
Atlantic and Central Regions. 

The first request in this district is for 
the elimination of all rules providing for 
payment of the long established monthly 
guarantee in all classes of service. Such 
a change would upset the whole way of 
life in Canadian Railways, and would 
produce conditions absolutely chaotic. The 
majority Report rejects the suggestion 
and I agree with the Chairman and Mr. 
Meighen. 

I also agree with the majority decision 
in rejecting the Company’s request that 
Freightmen called for temporary service 
on passenger trains be paid as Assistant 
Conductors and at a lesser rate than they 
are paid in their own jobs. When the 
Company for its own convenience assigns 
work irregularly and for short terms with 
resultant disturbance of hours, they should 
not couple with it an enforced reduction 
in take-home pay. 

In its third request, the Management 
wishes to eliminate in the rules the guar- 
antee of 100 miles or 8 hours’ pay to 
regularly assigned way-freight work and 
construction trainmen. For obvious rea- 
sons, I join with the majority of the Board 
in rejecting this request. 

The Company wishes it made clear that 
management is not obligated to call a 
spare Yardman who would be entitled to 
overtime rates when there is available a 
spare yardman who is entitled to pro rata 
rates only. This is the present practice 
and the Brotherhood has no objection to 
making it unmistakably clear in the rules, 
and I join with the majority of the Report 
in recommending accordingly, but that 
otherwise the present Article 93 in its 
present form be maintained. 

With regard to the Company’s fourth 
proposal, I join in the majority Report 
which rejects the request to amend the 
Yard overtime rule which requires the pay- 
ment of time and a half to a Yard helper 
when required to perform a second tour of 
duty as Yard Foreman within a twenty- 
four hour period. It may be well made 
clear however, if desired, that the Company 
is not required to call a spare Yardman 
as Yard Foreman to such duty who would 
be entitled to payment of overtime rates 
when there is available a spare Yardman 
who is entitled to pro rata rates only. 

Company proposal No. 6 is a request 
to revise the current rules to provide that 
initial and terminal delay in all classes of 
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service may be used to make up the 
minimum day. The majority Report 
agrees to this, and I disagree. After many 
vears of negotiations and experience, there 
has been established standard of payment 
for railway services, and this proposal to 
make initial and final terminal delay time 
payment a part of the guarantee is but 
another method of reducing the established 
rates of pay. This is not a time for 
reductions in pay, either directly or by 
subterfuge, when this entire Board is 
unanimous on the necessity and justice of 
an increase in pay. 

Company’s proposal No. 7. Management 
wishes to eliminate the Rule providing for 
additional payment for switching en route. 
Trainmen are paid per trip on a time and 
mileage basis, whichever is the greater, from 
the passing of the outer switches on leaving 
the initial terminal until arrival at the final 
terminal. This is a long established rule. 
Obviously if the crew is required to do 
switching en route, the time and mileage 
basis 1s upset to the disadvantage of the 
Trainmen. If the universally accepted 
time and mileage basis is just and equit- 
able, it seems clear to me that additional 
payment for additional service is not 
unreasonable. I would therefore reject this 
request, and I am pleased to note that 
the majority Report agrees with me. 


I now turn to the Company’s request 
on the Western Region. 


It has long been recognized that the 
difference in operating conditions on the 
lines west of Edmonton are more difficult 
than on the lines east of Edmonton, due 
to mountain terrain. There are the hazards 
of rock and snowslides, the very existence 
of snow sheds, tunnels and curvatures, to 
say nothing of steep embankments and 
great heights which all add to the dangers 
and have resulted in many fatalities which 
have occurred in the past. ‘These differ- 
ences in operating difficulties have been 
recognized by an almost trifling differential 
in wages of 16 cents per day additional 
on the Western section. This the Company 
asks to abolish. I agree with the majority 
that it should be maintained, but not for 
the reasons specified in the Report, but 
rather because I am of opinion that the 
differential is justified. 

The majority Report rejects the Com- 
pany’s second request which is to eliminate 
all reference to daily and monthly guar- 
antees. This would be a simply monstrous 
change to enforce upon the Railway 
employees of this country, and I agree with 
the majority Report in rejecting it. 

There is an old Rule on this section of 
the Railway that regular way freight trains 


will not be double headed, except where 
there is but one freight train each way 
daily and in cases of storms, and in which 
even the maximum number of cars is fixed 
at thirty-five to the train. The Company 
wishes to alter this maximum to not exceed 
the weight of the largest engine attached, 
and this I think reasonable. I agree with 
the majority Report providing the phrase, 
“the weight of the largest engine attached”, 
means the rated capacity of the largest 
engine attached. 

The Company’s proposal No. 4, is to 
amend the Rules so that initial and final 
terminal delay in all classes of service may 
be used to make up the minimum day. 
This is the same proposal as I have already 
dealt with under Company’s proposal No. 
6, of the Atlantic and Central Regions, 
and I reject the request for the same 
reasons. The majority Report is prepared 


to grant the Company’s request that 
freightmen required to run on _ extra 
passenger trains (that is not regularly 


assigned passenger trains), should be paid 
at passenger rates, but the Report makes 
clear that the concurrence is based on a 
misconception of the facts. When a freight- 
man relieves a passenger man, and runs the 
full passenger run to the passenger terminal 
he is paid now at passenger rates, but when 
a freightman is required to operate on an 
extra passenger train he is not allowed by 
the Rules to pass the freight terminal. 
This Rule is for the protection of the 
Company in order that freight workers shall 
not be scattered in all directions; it is 
necessary that management retain their 
staffs in their various divisions. Now the 
freight terminal provides shorter mileage 
than does the passenger terminal, and in 
consequence were the freightman paid at 
passenger rates for the shorter run, he 
would on the average lose approximately 
one-third of mileage paid for whenever so 
called. I would reject this request. 

The Company’s 6th and 7th requests are 
similar to Management’s 4th and 5th 
request on the Eastern Region, and they 
are unanimously rejected on the Western 
Region for the same reasons as previously 
expressed. 

There is one more point in the majority 
Report with which I must deal, and that 
is the suggestion that there can be no 
retroactivity in the Board’s recommenda- 
tion because of an agreement between the 
parties. The agreement to which the 
Report must refer is that dated the 4th 
day of February 1932, which reads in part 
as follows:— 


It is agreed that in the event of any 
disputes arising in future in respect to 
proposed revisions of any or all of the 
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agreements which shall be referred to 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act retroactive 
effect shall not, except by mutual agree- 
ment, be given to the recommendations of 
such Boards beyond the date the disputes 
are finally dealt with by the Boards and 
copies of their reports have been delivered 
through the Registrar of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to the parties 
affected. 

This agreement also provided for a 
reduction of ten per cent in the pay of 
the classes of Railway employees of both 
the CNR and CPR Companies, and it is 
quite obvious that “the agreement” to 
which reference is made were the agree- 
ments then in effect between the parties. 
The agreements in question were to run for 
a considerable time, but they have long 
since passed into oblivion. Not only so, 
but the paragraph above quoted refers to 
“Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.” That Act 
gave way to the provisions of Order in 
Council, P.C. 1008, which in turn was 
succeeded by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act assented to on 
the 30th of June, 1948, Section 73 of which 
is in these words: “The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act is repealed.” A provision 
with respect to Conciliation Board under 
an Act long since repealed, and in refer- 
ence to agreements long since expired can 
have no reference whatever to the present 
relations between the Canadian National 
Railways and its employees in the year 
1952. 

Not only so, but agreements which have 
been entered into between the Company 
and the Unions in recent years have been 
made retroactive by consent of both parties. 
No objection was made or even suggested 
when on the 38rd of March 1951, an agree- 
ment was signed which was retroactive to 
the Ist of December 1950. This is the very 
agreement which we are now proposing to 
revise, and which is referred to in the 
majority Report in reference to the cost-of- 
living index matter. 

In my opinion any recommendations 
made by this Board should be retroactive, 
so far as that is physically possible, to the 
Ist of April 1952, when the current agree- 
ment expired. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ontario, this 12th day 
of December, A.D. 1952. 


(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsuck, 
Membevr. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, the Hon. 
Senator A. W. Roebuck, QC, of Toronto, 
and Mr. Norman L. Mathews, QC, of 
Toronto, has met the parties at the City 
of Toronto on August 12, 13 and 14; on 
September 8, 9 and 10; on September 16; 
and on November 4, 1952. In addition 
the Board met in executive session in 
the City of Toronto in connection with 
this matter on the 28th day of October 1952. 


The parties were respectively repre- 
sented as follows:— 


For the Company— 


Mr. E. S. McCracken, General Manager 
Prairie & Pacific Regions, Chairman 
of Negotiating Committee for 
Company, 

Mr. I. J. McNaughton, Asst. Manager 
of Personnel, Member of Negotiat- 
ing Committee, 

Mr. A. M. Hand, General Manager 
Quebec Central Railway, Member of 
Negotiating Committee, 


Mr. J. Shepp, Superintendent Van- 
couver Division, 
Mr. W. M. Russell, Superintendent 


Winnipeg Terminals Division, 
Mr. H. Shoebridge, Assistant to Vice- 
President, Personnel. 


For the Union— 


Mr. A. J. Kelly, Chairman of Nego- 
tiating Committee, . 

Mr. L. C. Malone, Secretary, Nego- 
tiating Committee, 

Mr. C. W. Stanley, Statistician, 

Mr. D. Paltiel, Statistician, 

Mr. P. 8. Rody, Member, 

Mr. P. R. Lewis, Member, 

Mr. T. D. McLaughlin, Member, 

Mr. R. H. Morrison, Member, 

Mr. W. G. McGregor, Member. 


The case on behalf of the Union was 
conducted by Mr. Kelly and Mr. Malone, 
with the assistance of the other members 
of their Committee and particularly Mr. 
Paltiel, one of their technical advisers. The 
case on behalf of the Company was con- 
ducted, as directed by Mr. McCracken, by 
himself and the other members of his 
Committee. 
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The requests made by the Union were 
requests which could be classed as economic 
in nature. They consisted of a request 
for wage increase of 35 per cent across- 
the-board, an escalator clause, a reduction 
in hours with maintenance of take-home 
pay for yardmen, a request for a seniority 
change covering yardmasters, a rule change 
covering yardmasters’ duties, and a reclassi- 
fication of the railway yards. 


The Company asked for three basic rule 
changes: A revision of the starting time 
rule for yard crews, extension of switching 
limits, and a request that pro rata rates be 
paid for second shift in yard service start- 
ing within a twenty-four hour period. 


The issues were very thoroughly can- 
vassed by both parties. The Union went 
to great lengths to show the necessity for 
their various requests, particularly with 
regard to the request for wage increases. 
They attempted to show that there were 
many grounds which would entitle them to 
varying amounts of increase, but that when 
taken in conjunction showed, in their view, 
that their request for 35 per cent increase 
was most reasonable. They advanced many 
arguments supporting their escalator clause, 
as well as their demand for a 40-hour 
week with maintenance of take-home pay 
for yardmen. In the latter connection, 
they pointed to the experience on American 
railways, which they felt was the place to 
look for a proper comparison on this issue. 

The Company, on their part, supported 
their requests by attempting to show that 
the rules concerning which they were 
asking for amendment or elimination had 
been in effect for many years, some since 
1919, and had grown antiquated. They 
had by changing conditions become burden- 
some and expensive and, In the opinion of 
the Company, generally detrimental to the 
efficient operation of the Railway. They 
went most thoroughly into the operation of 
each rule, and attempted to show that the 
rules in question had very little foundation 
in reason, and were merely a growth which 
had over the years attached themselves 
to the agreement between the parties. 
There was considerable rebuttal evidence 
given by the Company with regard to the 
cost factors involved in the various 
monetary requests of the Union. There 


was considerable stress given to the fact 
that, if the Union request for a 35 per 
cent increase were granted, the cost factor 
to the Railway would be prohibitive, and 
that a reduction of hours for yardmen 
would seriously aggravate that cost, without 
considering any other requests. In addi- 
tion, the Company went very thoroughly 
into the increase in the cost of living, and 
pointed out that, taken from the date of 
the last settlement, it would be substan- 
tially less than 6 per cent rather than the 
10:3 per cent which was set out by the 
Union. 


The position of the Company and its 
ability to pay, by reason of its fixed 
rate structure, was thoroughly canvassed, 
and generally the Company took the posi- 
tion that, while the men were entitled to 
be given justice, they were not entitled to 
recelve unreasonable increases at the 
expense of the general Railway operation. 
The Company urged the amendments 
which they requested be considered favour- 
ably, as they felt that they tended to go to 
the whole issue of the efficient operation 
of the Railway, and that that could not be 
carried out if the present archaic rules, of 
which these were some, remained in effect 
indefinitely. They asked that the Railway 
be put in a position where it could success- 
fully compete in the transportation field. 

All issues were competently met and 
thoroughly discussed by all parties, both by 
way of defence and by way of rebuttal on 
defence, so that the Board would have the 
assistance of everyone’s point of view 
before we made any attempt to formulate 
our report. After the issues had been 
thoroughly placed before us, and after the 
Board had met in executive session to 
correlate our thinking, the Board met the 
parties and made a serious attempt to see 
if there was any possibility of getting the 
parties on some common ground towards a 
settlement. It was found that there was 
no such possibility, and the Board, there- 
fore, found itself in the position of making 
our findings and formulating our report. 
We do this with the feeling that, while 
there are some serious differences between 
the parties on the issue of wages, and on 
some of the other issues for that matter, 
the parties will, after having received the 
report, find it possible to renew negotia- 
tions and work out a settlement along the 
lines set out in this report. 

Generally speaking, this Board does not 
consider that there is any special sanctity 
to be found in a set of rules merely 
because they have been in effect a great 
number of years. Neither are we able to 
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find that the fact that those rules orig- 
inated from the so-called MacAdoo award 
makes them any more sound in principle 
than any other rule. Conversely, we are 
not prepared to find that the fact that 
these rules came to Canada in the 
MacAdoo award from the United States 
should make them any less acceptable to 
us. In our opinion, every rule or term of 
any contract must justify itself by its own 
terms, and in the net analysis by its result 
in operation. These rules have, in some 
eases, been in effect for some number of 
years. This fact must be considered when 
we come to assessing the value of the 
particular rule. If they had not been 
relatively satisfactory, surely they would 
have been changed during the years. On 
the other hand, conditions do change from 
time to time and old rules do have a 
tendency to become obsolete, antiquated 
and no longer useful. Some may become 
definitely harmful and a hindrance. If this 
be the case, we feel that it is in the 
interests of both Management and the 
Employees that these antiquated, harmful 
or damaging rules should be changed, 
whether it be at the request of the Union 
or at the request of the Company. This 
must be so, even if a number of persons 
large or small are adversely affected by the 
change. We must remember that the 
interests of each employee by and large 
must be identified with the common 
interest. No individual has a higher right 
than the greatest number, and therefore 
no special group has a right to maintain 
a rule which may grant special privilege, 
but which in giving that special privilege 
does so at ‘the expense of the larger group. 
It seems to us that the individual interest 
must be governed by the group or overall 
interest. Following this thought, it seems 
to us that the only way by which the 
interests of the employees generally can 
be maintained is to see to it that the 
Railway operates efficiently. In other 
words, the interests of both Management 
and the Employees must stem from a 
healthy operation of the Railway. This 
must be without exploitation on either side. 
The Railway must be allowed to operate 
efficiently, while the employees must be 
paid and provided with conditions of work 
which will recognize the dignity of the 
individual as well as the real contribution 
which he gives to the operation of the 
Company. In addition, we must remember 
that the welfare of this country as a whole 
is more than we wish to admit dependent 
upon the Railways. The welfare of the 
Railways, in turn, depends largely on 
co-operation between its employees and its: 
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management. It follows, then, that the 
disputes involved in this Conciliation must 
be worked out, not in the interests of the 
Company, not in the interests of the 
employee, but in the interests of both 
parties without any bias towards either. 
We have approached the issues with these 
thoughts in mind. 


On the question of the request for wage 
adjustments, which will be specifically 
referred to later on in this report, we feel 
that we must approach the problem bearing 
in mind the following factors, in addition 
to those above set out: The men, in our 
opinion, have made out a case for some 
increase in their wage rates, if we are 
prepared to concede that the cost of hving 
with its related factors has a bearing on 
wage rates. It would be well to remember, 
in this connection, that cost of hving as 
tied to ithe index, or any cost of living 
increase however measured, where it is 
present with an inflationary trend carries 
with it where there is no escalator arrange- 
ment a cumulative loss to the worker, or 
for that matter to the salaried employee. 
In addition, and as a co-existent factor in 
the question of cost of living, but not 
measured by any index, is the question of 
direct and indirect taxation, which has been 
and is continuing to mount, with its impact 
upon the income of the individual and its 
resultant reduction in the standard of 
living of that individual. In this connec- 
tion, it might be well for us to remember, 
however, that the Railway trainmen are no 
different than is any other segment of 
society in so far as the impact of taxation 
is concerned. All these factors may well 
be considered when assessing the issue of 
the rising cost of living and how it affects 
the individual in relation to an increase in 
wage which he may or may not have made 
out. There are other arguments advanced 
in this Conciliation dealing with the in- 
crease of productivity of the individual 
trainman and the collateral arguments that 
the trainman is entitled to his share in the 
increase in the national production or the 
increase in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices available to each person in this 
country. 


We think most of us agree and must 
agree that the cost of living’ with its 
correlated factors 1s a matter of great 
importance to any person living on a 
fixed income, whether it be an hourly wage 
or a salary, and that the individual who 
can point to an increase in the cost of 
living without a like increase in his wage 
has, to some degree, made out a case for 
‘adjustment. How far that wage adjust- 
ment should go depends on how far back 
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one is prepared to go in making com- 
pavisons, and how many factors recited 
above are to be considered to have an 
impact upon the wage rate. 

The Board was not particularly impressed 
by the argument that the individual 
employee had a claim to increase in his 
wage rate to provide for the purchase by 
him of his share in the goods and services 
made available by the increased national 
production. There is no doubt that in- 
directly every person has a stake or share 
in that increased national production and 
the goods and services made available 
thereby, but we feel that this argument 
does not directly enter into the wage 
problem as a basis for increase, and that 
the share in those goods and services is 
automatically covered in any scale of living 
or in any increase in wages which may be 
measured by any general basis of com- 
parison. To utilize the increase in national 
production as a basis or argument from any 
other standpoint seems to us to be 
fallacious, because it is not so much 
national production that counts in this 
regard as does national consumption, and 
we have no evidence of increase on that 
basis. Even if we had, however, it appears 
to us that it is going too far to say that 
this 1s a separate element involved in 
wages which must be considered, because 
we feel it is a matter which is automati- 
cally taken care of by the economy of the 
country. The Board was also not impressed 
with the argument that there had been a 
significant increase in the productivity of 
trainmen. The evidence did not seem to 
completely bear out this thesis. It may be 
that there is some truth in this statement, 
but once again it depends on where the 
base of comparison is taken. If we com- 
pare the present to certain periods of slack 
operation of the Railway in the past, it 
may be that by comparison the trainman 
is producing more now than he did then. 
Such a comparison, however, does not seem 
to us to be valid. We feel that the only 
fair comparison would be between rela- 
tively equal periods where some techno- 
logical change such as introduction of 
diesel power might possibly have been the 
basis for a change in work load. Under 
those conditions, there might have been a 
change in productivity which would have 
to be recognized. There was no evidence 
before us here that there was any such 
factor involved. Nevertheless it is true 
that all these factors must be considered, 
and must be weighed when arriving at a 
figure which would be a proper figure upon 
which to fix the rates for the Railway at 
this time. 


There is an additional factor, however, 
which must be considered. The wage rates 
were fixed by agreement on April 1, 1951, 
at which time the last known index figure 
was that of February 1, 1951, of 175-2. 
It would seem that there would be much 
to be said for the argument that, when 
two parties sit down and agree upon a rate, 
the resultant rate is usually a fair one. 
Such agreement, therefore, should at least 
leave room for the argument that we 
should not go back of February 1, 1951 
in making our comparisons for wage in- 
crease. Were this done, and were we to 
take into consideration the present index 
of 184-8, we would probably find that the 
amount of increase indicated would be 
substantially less than 6 per cent. There 
is another factor which must be considered 
in our thinking upon this matter. It is 
to be found in settlements with the Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Conductors. It is true that these 
settlements, except in so far as they may 
lend some confirmation to the basic argu- 
ment of rate structure, should have no 
effect upon this Board because those 
organizations deal for their own member- 
ship, and in no sense are or should be 
allowed to set the bargaining for other 
groups. The Company also alleged at the 
hearings that they had _ offered the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen during 
negotiations a 9 per cent increase, which 
was refused and subsequently withdrawn. 
The Company now takes the position that, 
under present conditions, they are not 
prepared to make so high an offer. 


There is an additional and _ very 
important factor involved in this wage 
issue. It might be considered from the 
aspect of ability to pay. Without ques- 
tion, the operation of the Railways in this 
country is marginal. Their rate structure 
is a controlled structure, and one which is 
rather judiciously guarded by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. This fact has 
been borne out by the recent decision of 
that Board refusing an increase in freight 
rates to the Railways. This refusal, how- 
ever, is not the last word and cannot be 
considered to be the whole answer because, 
if other factors in the future are put before 
that Board on another application, it may 
be that they in their wisdom may deal 
differently with it. The question which is 
far more important for us to consider in 
the matter of this Conciliation is how 
much rate increase would be possible for 
the Railways to add to their present rates 
without invoking the law of diminishing 
returns and crippling the operation of the 
Railways from a competitive standpoint. 


There is no doubt that other forms of 
transport take a great deal of the business 
now, and if the rates were increased sub- 
stantially, those other forms of transport 
would take an even greater share of that 
business. Such a _ result could have a 
disastrous effect upon the Railway 
employees themselves. It has been said 
with ‘truth that the Railway employees 
should not be asked to subsidize the oper- 
ation of the Railways in the interest of 
the country at large. With that statement 
every member of this Board agrees. It has 
also been said that it is the special duty 
of the federal Government of this country 
to see that the Railways operate by what- 
ever means may be necessary to that end. 
The statement is true in so far as it goes, 
but it cannot be expected that any govern- 
ment could or would be justified in sub- 
sidizing a Railway operation for the express 
purpose of putting the Railway employees 
in an especially favourable position in 
relation to their fellow workers in this 
country. We must approach the problem 
from the standpoint of doing justice to the 
men, but at the same time we must do 
justice to the Railways and to the country 
at large. 

This Board, after hearing all the repre- 
sentations and bearing all these factors in 
mind, are prepared now to find that there 
should be a wage increase across-the-board 
at this time of 12 per cent. In making 
this recommendation, we point out that if 
computed on the average of basic wage 
rates ($1.29 per hour), 1t would mean about 
154 cents per hour, but if calculated on 
the average hourly earnings ($1.66 per 
hour) as shown to us by the Union, it 
would mean 19-9 cents per hour. In view 
of the fact that earnings are affected in 
reality by any recommendation, the latter 
figure is the effective one in fact. While 
this amount is considerably higher than 
the amount indicated by the present cost- 
of-living index, nevertheless when the other 
factors are considered, we feel this increase 
is indicated. We do, however, make this 
recommendation conditional upon the 
acceptance by the employees of certain 
rule changes which we are recommending 
in this report, because we feel that in part 
some of the increase must be earmarked 
for the purchase by the Railway of certain 
changes in the rules. Certainly the amount 
of our wage recommendation would not be 
as high if it were not coupled with the 
rules recommendations. 

This wage recommendation is made at 
the instance of the Chairman, with the 
somewhat reluctant concurrence of Mr. 
Mathews. Mr. Mathews had felt that a 
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9 per cent increase would be more in 
accord with the realties of the situation. 
but to get an effective report of this 
Board and to avoid a disagreement, bear- 
ing in mind that there can be no 
retroactivity involved in this recommenda- 
tion because of the agreement between the 
parties shown to us at the sessions of the 
Board, he has decided to concur with the 
Chairman in making this recommendation. 


On the question of escalator clause, we 
do not feel that we can make a recom- 
mendation at this time for such a clause 
in this contract. We base our findings, in 
this connection, on the fact that, in view 
of the complicated system of payment in 
the Railway set-up, an escalator clause 
would be almost an impossibility from an 
administration standpoint. It could not be 
expected to operate even from the stand- 
point of the most optimistic except on a 
half yearly basis by reason of the com- 
plicated pay system of the Railways. We 
recognize there is much to be said for it 
if the cost of living is a decisive factor 
in the wage adjustment. On the other 
hand, in our opinion there is more to be 
said against it from a practical standpoint, 
particularly when in fairness any cost-of- 
living adjustment, if accepted on principle, 
should have to go up and down. ‘This, 
we recognize, would not work out in a 
satisfactory manner, and we would there- 
fore feel that the factors against it are so 
great and the benefit of it so doubtful at 
the present time, that it should not be 
recommended. 


On the Union’s request for a 40-hour 
week for yardmen, we recognize that the 
40-hour week is more and more becoming 
a pattern in industry in this country. We 
recognize, too, that the 40-hour week for 
yardmen is in effect on certain American 
railroads, but we bear in mind the fact 
that those railroads are by no means a 
majority. Even where it has been placed 
in effect in the United States, we believe 
that it has been done without a complete 
maintenance of take-home pay. We do not 
feel that without this maintenance factor 
it would be acceptable to the men in 
Canada. In addition, we wish to point out 
that the conditions in Canada are not the 
conditions in United States, and this applies 
most particularly to railways, because here 
with our sparse population and our long rail 
lines the conditions of operation cannot 
even be compared to the operations across 
the border, where the population is dense 
and the railways serve a much greater 
population per mile of line. Therefore, in 
our opinion a comparison between condi- 
tions here and there, in most instances, is 
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not valid. From the evidence both for and 
against, we recognize that no doubt it 
could be done, but in our opinion the cost 
factor would be prohibitive, particularly in 
view of the fact that our railway operation 
is at best marginal. From the evidence, 
we understand that the reduction in hours 
as requested, with a maintenance of take- 
home pay would cost this Railway an 
amount which is completely out of line to 
the benefits of the change. We, therefore, 
do not recommend that there be any 
change for yardmen in their hours at this 
time. 

The union has made a number of requests 
for rule changes, the first one with which 
we propose to deal being in connection 
with baggagemen and trainmen handling 
Government mail. The request which 
applies to Eastern lines is that trainmen and 
baggagemen who are required to handle 
Government mail be paid a minimum of 
$8 and a maximum of $25 per month, 
rates to be set according to the number of 
points serviced and the number of bags 
handled on runs, and the arrangement to 
be made between the General Manager and 
the General Chairman. The _ suggested 
amendment contains certain terms which 
merely go to set up the machinery under 
which this can be carried out. The Com- 
pany, of course, objects to this, taking the 
position that the men are paid for their 
time and whether they handle Government 
mail or some other baggage should be of 
very little difference to the men involved. 
We would be inclined to agree with the 
Company on their position, because very 
definitely, whatever the rate may be that 
is set for baggagemen, the Company is 
paying for the time of the individual con- 
cerned, and therefore is entitled to his full 
service whether that be carried out in 
handling Government mail or some other 
form of traffic. The principle behind the 
issue seems to be unworthy of too much 
consideration from the standpoint of prin- 
ciple, but there is a practice on some 
railways in this country whereby some such 
payments are made. We do not see why 
the Canadian Eastern Region should be in 
this regard placed in a different position 
than is the Canadian National Railways, 
and for that matter from the Canadian 
Pacific Western Region. The request here, 
however, appears to be larger than the 
allowance made on the CNR or on the 
CPR Western lines for like service. We 
would therefore, be prepared, taking all 
this into consideration, to recommend that 
the same arrangement be made with the 
baggagemen and trainmen on the CPR 
Eastern lines as exists on the CPR Western 


lines, and that the terms of their contract 
on this point be written into this contract. 


The next request by the Union for rule 
change is a request for payment of 
terminal delay, both initial and final, on 
the Eastern Region. We do not propose to 
go into this requested rule in detail. On 
principle, we see no reason why initial and 
final terminal delay should not be paid 
unless there is some factor involved which 
would make it unfair. In this instance, 
there appears to be a factor which should 
be considered. It is paid on the Canadian 
National. In spite of this fact, the Cana- 
dian Pacific trainman, by reason of a 
different calculation of wage rates, makes 
a slightly higher take-home pay than does 
his counterpart on the other Railway where 
this is paid. It was suggested to us that 
the reason it is not paid is because the 
men at one time elected to take the rates 
without the initial and final terminal 
delay, and that actually it is figured in 
those rates. This would appear to be 
correct by reason of the comparisons. If 
this is correct, then we would be doing an 
injustice were we to recommend that it be 
paid at this time. We, therefore, do not 
recommend that there be any change in 
this regard. 

The Union has requested that extra yard 
engines in service five days, the starting 
time of which has not varied more than 
one hour and thirty minutes on any one 
of the five days, will thereafter be made 
a regular assignment and manned as such. 
It appears to us that, in view of our recom- 
mendations with regard to the starting time 
of yard engines, which will be made in this 
report on the Company’s request, that this 


request of the Union should be granted. | 


If, on the other hand, the parties are not 
able to agree when they come to negotia- 
tions that the starting time restrictions 
generally will not be removed as we have 
recommended, then it would be iniquitous 
in our opinion that this rule should be 
changed as herein recommended. On this 
basis, therefore, and conditional upon the 
acceptance by the Union of the recom- 
mendation on the removal of the starting 
time rule, we are prepared to recommend 
that the Union’s request for alteration of 
this rule be granted. 

The Union has requested a change in 
Rule (8S) of the Yardmen’s Agreement, 
which as we see it does not make any 
substantial change. It does limit the 
period within which, after booking rest, a 
yardman may be called to duty. Under 
the circumstances, we feel that this is a 
matter which should be settled by further 


negotiations, and not one with which we 
should interfere by recommendation at this 
time. 

The Union has requested, in addition, 
that the Yardmasters’ agreement in so far 
as it relates to rules be amended on the 
question of seniority so that it would read 
as follows:— 


Seniority. After April 1, 1952, yardmen 
working as part time yardmasters, who 
have accumulated sixty days as such, will 
be placed on the yardmasters’ seniority 
list and will thereafter continue to 
accumulate seniority as a yardmaster and 
will be given the privilege of bidding on 
all bulletined positions. They will take 
their seniority from the date they qualify 
under this rule, and in the event that 
more than one qualify on the same date, 
seniority in the service will govern. 

The Union, in making this request, has 
taken the position that many yardmen are 
used from time to time as temporary yard- 
masters, and that for some reason they 
never get the opportunity to become in 
fact yardmasters, as they never have the 
chance to bid in a regular job as such. 
The Company, on the other hand, takes 
the position that the question of promotion 
to yardmaster is a matter of discretion on 
the part of management, and that men 
might be satisfactory to do the job 
temporarily, but could never qualify to do 
it permanently. After considering the 
matter, it seems to this Board that the 
Company is adequately protected by the 
sixty day period. If they feel that certain 
men cannot qualify to become yardmasters, 
they do not have to use them as temporary 
yardmasters, and it seems to us that if 
they do use them for sixty days they must 
have confidence in them to do the job. 
If they have such confidence, we do not 
see why these men should not have the 
right to claim a permanent job. There is 
an additional factor, however, which was 
raised, and that was that not all yard- 
masters are picked from yardmen and that 
certain other Railway employees some- 
times are transferred to the yard as yard- 
masters. We see no reason why this 
should not be allowed to take place. 
Therefore, we are prepared to recommend 
that the Union’s requested rule change be 
granted, after the word “yardmen” in the 
first line has been struck out and the word 
“employees” written in. The suggested 
rule would now read:— 


Seniority. After April 1, 1952, employees 
working as part time yardmasters, who 
have accumulated sixty days as such, will 
be placed on the yardmasters’ seniority 
list and will thereafter continue to 
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accumulate seniority as a yardmaster and 
will be given the privilege of bidding on 
all bulletined positions. They will take 
their seniority from the date they qualify 
under this rule, and in the event that 
more than one qualify on the same date, 
seniority in the service will govern. 


The next request by the Union in 
connection with yardmasters is a request 
that general yardmasters, assistant general 
yardmasters, yardmasters and assistant 
yardmasters will not be allowed to throw 
switches, give any signals except to prevent 
accident, make up or bleed off cars, check 
or weigh cars, or perform any duties which 
come within the scope of other classes of 
employees. It, is urged in support of the 
request for this change that, if yardmasters 
or their superiors step in and do these 
things, they are creating a safety hazard. 
The Railway does not agree that this is 
the fact, and it seems to us a. rather 
unusual proposition. It would seem to us 
that the opposite would be the more likely 
to be the truth, and it is certain that if 
such restrictions were placed upon the 
yardmasters there would be a detraction 
from the authority of the men in charge 
of the yards, which would seriously affect 
their prestige with their subordinates, 
which is so essential for them to carry 
out properly their duties in the operation 
of the yards. We would, therefore, refuse 
to make a recommendation as requested. 

The next request wtih regard to yard- 
masters is that there be a change in the 
classification of yards. This, in our opinion, 
is a monetary request and as such has a 
significant cost factor. In addition, unless 
there was something shown which would 
prove to us that there is a basis for a 
re-classification of the yards, it seems to 
us that we would be exceeding our duties 
to interfere. In our opinion, primarily it 
is the duty of the Company to classify its 
system, whether it be a matter of yards 
or some other operation. The Union, of 
course, has the responsibility to see that 
this classification in so far as it affects the 
employees has been properly done. Noth- 
ing was shown to us in the evidence which 
would, in our opinion, show that the action 
taken has been improper and, therefore, 
there seems to be no basis for a recom- 
mendation for change. We, therefore, do 
not recommend that there be any change 
at this time in the classification of the 
yards. 

The Company has made some requests 
for rule change. Their first proposal is 
that the restrictions on starting time of 
yard engines be removed. At the present 
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time, yard crews may be started only as 
laid down in Rule (E) on the Eastern 
Region. This rule is broken down into 
seven subsections or clauses. The first 
section in the Company’s proposal would 
be maintained, as it is merely a statement 
of principle. The second and third sec- 
tions would be amended to make it 
possible for the crews to be started accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the service, but 
at regular times. The difficulties appear to 
arise by reason of the fact that on regular 
assignments in continuous service the 
starting times are limited under the present 
rule to the hours between 6.0 a.m. and 
Siva)» 2!30* pms anda4 +s pm andsal0.30 
p.m. and midnight. Where the shifts are 
continuous but only two shifts are worked, 
the periods under the present rule are 
limited to any of the periods above set 
out in paragraph 2. The Company takes 
the position that these restrictions ham- 
string the effective operation of the yard 
in that a crew may not be needed and 
may not have any work to do at the time 
that it is required that they be started, if 
they are to be available when there is work 
for them, and yet once the work is avail- 
able there is too much for it to do before 
the end of the shift. The result, according 
to the Railway, is duplication and extra 
assignments, and therefore does not con- 
tribute either to the economic or efficient 
operation of the Railway. The Union 
against this takes the position that: these 
hours are reasonable hours for the con- 
venience of the men, and that if the work 
is properly spaced it should have no detri- 
mental effect, and it is because of ineffi- 
clency in management that any difficulty 
arises under the present rule. It appears 
to us that, in spite of the position taken 
by the Union in regard to this rule, there 
must be some loosening of it if the Rail- 
ways are to continue in efficient operation. 
The employees are paid and should be well 
paid for the service they render to the 
Railway, but at the same time it cannot 
be expected that the Railway should be 
required to pay for time which cannot be 
utilized. We can see no particular sanctity 
about the starting hours which are laid 
down in this rule. There is no doubt that 
every man is entitled to regularity of 
employment and some regularity as to 
when his time to work and his time off 
shall come, but whether that time be 
6 a.m., 8 a.m. or some other time should 
make little difference to him, providing 
it is regular. This, we feel, is a case 
where from every angle the Railway is 
right and their request for amendment 
should be granted. We would, therefore, 


recommend that Rule (E) of the Eastern 
agreement be amended and be re-written 
as follows:— 


Paragraph 1 in its present form. 
Paragraph 2 to read as follows:— 


Where regular assignments are worked 
in continuous service, 1.e., the second crew 
relieves the first, the third crew relieves 
the second and the first crew relieves the 
third, the starting time for the first crew 
shall be between 6 a.m. and 8 a.m. 


Paragraph 3 should be written as 
follows :— 

Starting time of yard assignments other 
than those specified in the preceding 


clause, including extras, shall be in accord- 

ance with the requirements of the service. 
We would eliminate Paragraphs 4, 5, 6 
and 7 from the rule, and we would so 
recommend. 

In view of the fact that the same request, 
as above set out, applies to the Western 
agreement, we would recommend that the 
appropriate rule of the Western agreement 
be altered in the same fashion as we have 
recommended in connection with the 
Eastern agreement. 

The Company’s second request is in 
connection with the extension of switching 
limits to meet industrial expansion. The 
Company takes the position that by reason 
of industrial expansion of this country the 
existing switching limits have become 
antiquated, and that industrial develop- 
ment has gone far beyond them. It is 
pointed out that the result of this indus- 
trial expansion is that in some instances 
which are not at all limited road engines 
have to be brought in to industrial centres 
from distant division points, and some of 
which are as far as a hundred odd miles 
away, to do switching, in spite of the fact 
that a switching engine assigned to an 
adjacent yard would be within two or three 
miles of the tracks in question. ‘This 
results in a very great hardship and a very 
great waste to the Railway. Not only does 
it cost the Railway from a financial stand- 
point, but it tends at the same time to 
limit the service which may be given to 
industries and thereby plays in the hands 
of the Railway’s competitors. Surely, from 
the standpoint of self-preservation, neither 
the men nor the Railway desire this result. 
It is true that from the men’s standpoint 
certain roadmen may lose what they may 
consider to be vested rights if the switch- 
ing limits are adjusted without those men 
being given opportunity to transfer from 
road service to yard service. We can see 
no valid objection other than this to the 


request of the Railway. It would seem 
that something should be worked out that 
would be equitable to the men who would 
be affected by this change, but this should 
not be difficult if a certain amount of give 
and take is exhibited from both sides. In 
view of the fact that the rule which has 
been requested by the Railway, with the 
exception of the last paragraph, is in the 
Canadian National contract, we can see 
really no valid reason why it should not 
be put in this Railway contract. The last 
clause (c) of the rule is nothing but a 
statement which is contained in the present 
rule, and should, therefore, not constitute 
any difficulty. We would, therefore, recom- 
mend that the present rule be amended 
according to the proposal of the Company 
to read as follows:— 

(a) The necessity of changing or re- 
establishing recognized switching limits, in 
order to render switching services required 
because of extension of industrial activities 


and territorial extension of facilities must 
be recognized. 


(b) The present switching limits will be 
designated by general notice at all points 
where yard engines are assigned and will 
only be changed by negotiations between 
the proper Officer of the Company and the 
General Chairman. The concurrence of 
the General Chairman will not be with- 
held when it can be shown that changes 
are necessitated by industrial activities 
and territorial extension of facilities. 
Yard limit boards may or may not indi- 
eate switching limits. 


(c) This rule is not intended to prevent 
the Company from using yardmen to switch 


industrial tracks within a reasonable 
distance of existing terminal switching 
limits. 


The third proposal of the Company is 
a request that pro rata rates be paid for a 
second shift in yard service starting within 
a twenty-four hour period. We are quite 
well aware that the Company has made 
out a reasonable case for amendment. We 
do not feel that there is any particular 
sanctity for this rule because it came with 
the MacAdoo award, or because it was 
re-negotiated in 1948 in its present form. 
There are certain parts of it that, in our 
opinion, are justified. We would be quite 
prepared to say that, if a man is required 
by the Company and for Company con- 
venience to work a second shift in 24 hours, 
he should be paid the overtime rates, pro- 
viding it has all other incidents of overtime. 
We understand there is some question as 
to whether or not seniority rules under the 
terms of the agreement force the Company 
to call the man with seniority whether or 
not that man had had sufficient time off 
to avoid the necessity of payment of over- 
time rates. If this be the case and the 
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Company has no choice, it would seem 
that it should not carry with it a penalty 
payment. If, on the other hand, it is a 
call made according to the exigencies of the 
service for the benefit of the Company, one 
would feel that it was proper that they 
should pay penalty rates so that it would 
discourage the overtime work and act as 
a deterrent. The Union takes the position 
that the Company’s interpretation is not 
right. In view of this point of view, it 
would seem that there is very little differ- 
ence between the parties in actual fact. 
We think, therefore, that it can be settled 
between the parties without any great diffi- 
culty. In line, therefore, with the under- 
standing of the Union and in line with 
what we think is a proper solution, we 
would recommend that the rule be retained 
in its present form, but that there be a 
sub-note of clarification added to it in the 
following form:— 

Nothing in this agreement shall obligate 
the Railway to call a spare yardman who 
would be entitled to payment at overtime 
rates when there are available spare yard- 
men who could work on pro rata rates. 

With this not attached to form a part of 
the rule, we feel that the major objection 
to the rule would be overcome and _ it 
should be equitable from everyone’s stand- 
point. 

The Company’s last two requests apply 
both to the Eastern and to the Prairie 
and Pacific Regions, and therefore our 
recommendations apply to both Regions, 
and appropriate amendments should be 
made in line with the aforesaid recom- 
mendations. 

The Company’s next request for amend- 
ment was with regard to the yardmasters’ 
agreement. This request involved to a 
great extent the same principles as were 
set out in the Company’s request for 
change in the starting time rule in so far 
as yard crews were concerned. ‘They ask 
here that the starting time rule hmitations 
be loosened and amended so that yard- 
masters’ hours would conform with yard- 
men’s hours. The reasoning which applied 
to the recommendations under that request 
as it applied to the yardmen applies to 
the recommendations here with equal 
strength. The Board have stated in their 
reasoning that they saw no _ particular 
sanctity in the hours set out in the old 
rules. We feel that the men are entitled 
to regularity of employment as well as 
regularity of working hours, and if started 
at a particular hour on one day should 
start at that hour every day, but to limit 
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those hours as in the present rule seems 
to us somewhat unreasonable. ‘Therefore, 
we recommend that the rules in question 
be amended as follows:— 


That there be no change in Paragraph (a). 


That Paragraph (b) be deleted and the 
following substituted for it:— 

Starting time will be arranged to suit 
local conditions within the limitations of 
Paragraph, (2). 

We would eliminate Paragraphs (c) and 
(d) completely. 

With regard to the request on split trick 
assignments, the Board recognizes the diffi- 
culties of the present rule from the stand- 
point of Management. We recognize, too, 
that the proposed rule would be of great 
advantage to the efficient operation of the 
Railway. At the same time, we also must 
recognize that the men involved would be 
subject to unfair treatment if the bald rule 
as suggested by the Company were adopted 
in its present form. We believe that sub- 
stantial justice could be done to both 
parties if the major portion of the old rule 
were maintained and the last sentence 
deleted from it and replaced by a require- 
ment which would allow the establishment 
of split trick assignments to meet special 
local conditions by agreement between the 
Company and the representatives of the 
employees. We would provide, in addition, 
that if agreement were not possible between 
the parties themselves, that there be a 
provision allowing it to be submitted to an 
arbitrator for final decision. We would, 
therefore, re-write Paragraph (e) dealing 
with split tricks so that it would read as 
follows :— 

When not more than two Yardmaster 
tricks are worked in any yard, assign- 

- ments will be subject to negotiation 

between the Company and the representa- 
tives of the Yardmasters, and. will not 
exceed eight (8) working hours within a 
spread of ten (10) hours, provided that 
at points where only one (1) trick is 
worked and local conditions make this 
necessary, this period may be extended to 
eight (8) hours within twelve (12) hours. 
Other split trick assignments may be estab- 
lished to meet special local conditions in 
other yards by agreement between the 
Company and the accredited representa- 
tive of the employees. the parties fail 
to agree to the establishment of these 
special split trick assignments to meet 
local conditions, then the matter may be 
referred to arbitration to settle the neces- 
sity and the basis as well as the condi- 
tions of the split trick assignment. 

Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 10th day 
of December, A.D. 1952. 


(Sgd.) Witrrip 8. Lang, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Norman L. MatHews, 
Member. 


Report of the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC 


It is with regret that I must report my 
inability to join in the Report of the 
Chairman, His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, 
and concurred in by Mr. Norman L. 
Mathews, QC. There are a number of 
statements in the Chairman’s general 
remarks which I do not approve, and 
there are a number of recommendations, 
particularly that with regard to wages, 
with which I emphatically disagree. 


I could not join for instance in the 
general statement that no _ individual 
employee has a higher right than the 
greatest number. This comment is made 
in the majority report in -reference to 
proposed rule changes which have been in 
effect for many years and under which 
certain groups of men have acquired 
seniority rights. I submit that the interests 
of numbers however great do not brush 
aside the rights of their fellows however 
few in number or humble in position. This 
observation has particular reference to 
roadmen whom the Company would push 
aside in its own interests. 

The majority of the Board are not 
impressed with the men’s argument that 
they are entitled to share in the increase in 
national production and the Board would 
limit them to any general increase in wage 
rates which would form a basis for com- 
parison. If each were limited by what 
other workers receive, there could be no 
advance. If the workers are not entitled 
to share increased productivity, to whom 


should it go and to whom does it 
belong? I disagree heartily with any such 
philosophy. 

The Brotherhood has asked for an 


advance in wages of 35 per cent across 
the board, and has supported their request 
on the grounds of an increase in the cost 
of living, including a considerable burden 
of taxation on the one hand, and an 
increase in the productivity of their work 
and of Canada generally on the other hand, 
and they point out that the wages of the 
classes of employees which they represent 
have not advanced proportionately to the 
wages of other classes, and with wages in 
industry generally. The cost of living has 
risen since the last increase in wages given 
to these men in December 1950, when their 
last agreement was signed. At that time 
it stood at 171-1, and it increased during 
the period of the agreement to’ 188-7 in 
April 1952, when the Trainmen’s new agree- 
ment should come into effect, an advance 
of 10:3 per cent. 


The majority of the Board would limit 
consideration of increases in the cost of 
living to those which took place subse- 
quent to the signing of the last agreement, 
but that agreement was itself a com- 
promise, brought about by the play of 
many conflicting factors. The men asked 
for an increase of 30 cents per hour and 
finally accepted 143 cents per hour. If it 
is to be assumed as it suggested, that 
when the parties agree on an _ overall 
picture there the component details upon 
which compromises have been made are 
each and all adjusted on a basis of fair- 
ness and all closed to future considera- 
tion, settlements by compromise would be 
impossible. 


The increase in taxation to which the 
railroad has been subjected in recent years 
has been passed on by the Railway in 
increased passenger and freight rates to the 
general public. This is the rule with 
regard to taxes upon enterprise and pro- 
duction generally in both manufacture and 
commerce, and the men claim quite 
naturally that taxation is an element which 
enters into the maintenance of their 
standard of living. 


The Brotherhood claims that the workers 
in the Railway industry are entitled to 
share in the increased productivity of the 
business in which .they are engaged as well 
as in the industrial progress of the nation 
as a whole. It is common knowledge that 
the Railways are hauling much more 
freight tons behind each locomotive than 
was possible a few years ago, and the 
introduction of diesel traction power will 
continue the trend upward sharply in the 
future. In 1939, the total value of goods 
and services produced in Canada amounted 
to 5:7 Billion Dollars; in 1950 it was 18:1 
Billion Dollars, more than three times the 
1939 figure, and in 1951 the figure is esti- 
mated at 21-2 Billion Dollars. Making all 
allowances for the increase of prices and 
the growth in population, it is stated that 
the amount of goods and services available 
for each person in Canada have increased 
from 1939 to 1951 by 52 per cent. The 
Brotherhood estimates that the standard of 
living could be half as high again in 1952 
as it was in 1939 measured in goods and 
services available. The Trainmen believe 
they are entitled to share to some extent 
in this progress. The Union was able to 
show increases in real wages to industry 
generally considerably in advance of the 
increases obtained by trainmen. 

In reply, the Railway management 
pointed out the increase in the operating 
ratio from 91:05 in 1950 to 94-37 in 1951. 
The difficulties encountered by Canadian 
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Railways in meeting their financial obliga- 
tions are serious, but this is not a good 
reason why their obligations should not be 
met. The Railway’s balance sheet is not 
an element in the cost of equipment and 
supplies, and, while the employees of the 
Brotherhood are vitally interested in the 
success of their industry, they must not 
be expected to work for a lower rate of 
wages than is justified by the facts. The 
Railways are Canada’s national life line, 
and have throughout their history been a 
concern of the Dominion Government. 
They are essential to the economy of 
Canada, and those in authority must take 
such steps as will enable them to pay their 
legitimate expenses. 


My fellow members of the Board con- 
cede that an increase is Justified under all 
the circumstances, and they have recom- 
mended an advance of 12 per cent. I 
disagree only as to the amount. The 
Brotherhood has asked for 35 per cent, and 
weighing all the factors, and after a very 
extensive investigation, I am of opinion 
that the circumstances warrant and justify 
an increase of 20 per cent. The average 
basic rate of all employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway within the member- 
ship of ‘the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, as exhibited in their current 
agreement, is $1.80 per hour. The increase 
that I have suggested would raise the rate 
to $1.55-8 per hour, which is certainly not 
excessive when compared to wages paid in 
industry generally. It must be borne in 
mind that the members of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen are Conductors, 
Baggagemen, Brakemen and Switchmen in 
Yard Service. They are the men who 
operate the trains under all conditions of 
hardship and hazards. When one considers 
the exposure to which many of them are 
subjected, the irregular hours, and _ their 
hours away from home, and the-responsi- 
bilities which they carry, it seems to me 
that the rate suggested is thoroughly 
justified. 


The wage recommendation in the majority 
Report makes the increase recommended 
conditional upon the acceptance by the 
employees of certain rule changes asked 
for by the employers and recommended in 
that report. I do not approve such a 
proceeding, and I am quite confident that 
the members of the Brotherhood will not 
willingly accept changes of rules which they 
consider to their advantage for any wage 
or other consideration. The rules in ques- 
tion must stand or fall on their own 
merits. It would be a mistake to consider 
them subject to the compulsion of financial 
considerations. 
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Wages should be set at a figure that is 
reasonable, and the rules should be con- 
sidered on the basis of relevant facts. Any 
suggestion that the men be coerced into 
accepting permanent rules by a withholding 
of any portion of the pay to which they 
are entitled would be keenly resented. 


The men have asked for an Escalator 
Clause in their prospective agreement, that 
is an increase in wages to offset increases 
in the cost of living should they occur. 
According to the decision of the Chairman 
and Mr. Mathews as set forth in the 
majority Report, this is decided against 
on the ground of difficulty in bookkeeping 
and budgeting, which make it neither 
feasible nor possible at this time. The 
writers, however, seemed to have over-_ 
looked the fact that the Escalator Clause, 
or a cost-of-living bonus, is in effect on 
every Railway in the United States bene- 
fiting more than a million employees, and 
including those Railway lines operating in 
the United States under the jurisdiction of 
both the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Not only 
so, but a cost-of-living bonus was in effect 
at the instance of the Government of 
Canada itself, on the Railways of Canada 
during most of the years of the recent 
Great War. There is much to be said in 
favour of the Escalator Clause for it gives 
security against fluctuations in the cost-of- 
living and has been very widely used for 
this purpose in railroading and_ other 
industry and has not been found economi- 
cally unsound. 

The Brotherhood asks for a 40-hour week 
in Yard Service only, and the Chairman 
admits that the five-day week is becoming 
a pattern in industry in this country. That 
is so, and the rule is in effect in Yard 
Service in the United States on many of 
the major Railways of that country, for 
instance, the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Ohio Lines, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and other leading railways. 
The non-operating employees of both Cana- 
dian Railways now have it and as well the 
men who work in conjunction with the Yard 
Service employees, men who actually 
operate the cars, such for instance, as those 
who couple hose, inspect cars, repair cars, 
trackmen, maintenance forces and so forth, 
complementary to the Yard Service. All 
hourly paid men on the staffs of both 
Railroads of Canada are on a five-day week 
with the exception only of the Yard 
Service employees. They are the last ones 
to be included, and they are the very class 
who need it most. The work of the Yard- 
men is to be distinguished from other 


Railway trades in that they tramp about 
on foot, climb on and off cars, wind brakes 
and endure hard physical work in the open 
in all conditions of weather and in three 
shifts throughout the entire 24 hours of 
the day. I personally endorse the prin- 
ciple. Its application is coming inevitably, 
and the Railway management would do 
well to accept it gracefully and co-operate 
in making it effective by the Ist of 
October 1953. 

Request No. 1—Both the Brotherhood 
and the Management have made requests 
for rule changes. The Union has asked 
that baggagemen and trainmen on the 
Canadian Pacific Eastern Lines be paid for 
the handling of Government mail as they 
are in the Canadian Pacific Western Region 
and as they are in both Eastern and 
Western Regions of the Canadian National 
Railways. The majority Report recom- 
mends the granting of this request and 
with this recommendation, I agree. 


Request No. 2—Is for payment of initial 
and final terminal delay to trainmen in the 
Eastern Region of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, as is the rule on the Canadian 
National Railways. This request is denied 
by the majority members of the Board on 
the ground that in the Eastern Region 
Canadian Pacific trainmen receive a slightly 
higher take-home pay than do Canadian 
National trainmen. It is suggested that 
the terminal delay compensation is figured 
in the general pay rates, but this can 
hardly be so, because the difference in 
general pay rates on the two railroads is 
so small as to afford no reasonable offset 
to what may be expected from initial and 
final terminal delay payments. On _ the 
Canadian Pacific Eastern Division, through 
Freight Conductors are paid -09 cents per 
day and Brakemen are paid -07 cents per 
day in excess of what similar workers 
receive on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. This is an average of about one 
cent per hour and is so small that it may 
be disregarded. 

Initial and final terminal delay is paid 
to Engineers and firemen and has been for 
vears on the very same trains upon which 
the majority Report would deny it to 
trainmen. Moreover, it is paid to trainmen 
on the Canadian Pacific Western Division 
on the Northern Alberta Railway, on the 
Ontario Northland Railway and on the 
Canadian National both East and West. 
Apparently, the only Railway where it is 
not paid is the Canadian Pacific Eastern 
Division. I disagree with the majority 
finding and recommend that this second 
request of the Brotherhood be granted. 


The majority of the Board recommend 
the granting of the men’s request that extra 
yard engine crews when in service for five 
days with a starting time that has not 
varied more than one hour and_ thirty 
minutes, thereafter be deemed to be a 
regular assignment and be treated as such, 
but the majority Report adds—only on 
condition that the Brotherhood sacrifice the 
protection of the starting time rule. Were 
the men to accept the condition, their loss 
would far exceed their gain. I again 
object to attaching conditions of this kind. 
The request should be considered upon its 
merits and extra yard engines crews should 
be regularly assigned after a certain period 
of uniform service, or they should not be 
regularly assigned. I think it is unreason- 
able that engines, and of course their crews, 
should work indefinitely under regular con- 
ditions and not be regularly assigned, and 
I recommend that this request of the 
Brotherhood be granted. 


The Union has requested a change in 
Rule (S) of the Yardmen’s agreement which 
limits the period within which, after book- 
ing rest, a yardman may be called for duty. 
At the present time, a yardman after 12 
hours of duty may not be ealled for 
further duty until after the expiration of 
the usual period of rest, and the Brother- 
hood maintains that he should be _ per- 
mitted to book rest immediately on the 
conclusion of 8 hours, which is the regula- 
tion day’s work. Both Management and 
the Union were of opinion that this matter 
could be worked out harmoniously, and the 
Board is accordingly unanimous in making 
no recommendation. 

The Brotherhood has asked that Yard- 
men after working for sixty days as 
Yardmaster be given Yardmaster seniority 
listing, so that thereafter they may bid 
for bulletined Yardmaster positions. At 
the hearing we were told of Yardmen who 
had worked for years as extra or temporary 
Yardmasters and who had never been 
permitted to bid for permanent appoint- 
ments. Notwithstanding the Company con- 
tention that promotion is exclusively a 
function of management, I agree with the 
other Members of the Board in changing 
the rule in the terms set forth in the 
majority Report. 

Yardmasters make the plans for the 
switching of cars, and the Yardmen carry 
them out. The men complain that quite 
frequently Yardmasters interfere in the 
operation in an unexpected and unpredict- 
able manner, creating situations which are 
both annoying and dangerous. A train is 
being broken up, it may be on a dark and 
even stormy night. The cars are fanning 
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out down different tracks for sorting pur-— 


poses. The work is proceeding according 
to plan, when suddenly out of the office 
comes a Yardmaster, carrying a yardman’s 
lantern, and shoots a car down a switching 
track. The shock and disruption can be 
imagined, along with the hazards. The 
Brotherhood asks that Yardmasters be pro- 
hibited from throwing switches or giving 
signals except to prevent accidents in cases 
of emergency. ‘They would have Yard- 
masters make plans, supervise, start and 
stop operations and generally act in a 
managerial capacity, and not interfere in 
duties which are the function of other 
classes of employees. The majority of the 
Board refuse the men’s request on the 
ground that it would lessen the authority 
of the Yardmasters when in charge of the 
switching yards. It seems to me that the 
Brotherhood’s proposed rule would lessen 


the abuse of authority and that manage-: 


ment should readily consent to some regu- 
lation which would confine Yardmasters to 
Yardmasters work, and I so recommend. 


The Union is interested in the classifica- 
tion of switching yards, because the rates 
of pay to Yardmen are greater in first 
class yards than in second class yards, and 
greater in’second class than in third class. 
The Brotherhood maintains that the present 
classification is antiquated and is not in 
keeping with modern conditions. The 
majority Report is to the effect that the 
classification of yards is a function of 
management. I agree that the Board is not 
in a position to reclassify yards, but when 
I see such places as North Bay which has 
long been regarded as a railway terminal 
of three railways; London, Ontario, which 
is a great City, Ottawa, Kenora, Brandon 
and other important railway centres classi- 
fied as second class yards, I have confidence 
in recommending that Management confer 
with the Brotherhood immediately with a 
view to reclassification. 


I now turn to Rule changes requested by 
the Company. 


The majority Report argue that time 
does not sanctify rules and it would grant 
the request of the Company that, in effect, 
starting time regulations in Yard service be 
abolished and the matter of when men 
commence work be left entirely in the 
discretion of local Yard managements, in 
accordance with their individual whims or 
the exigencies of the service. Were the 
amending Rule recommended by _ the 
majority Report of the Board adopted, 
there would be no regularity protection left 
for the workers, who thereafter might just 
as well have their names on the spare board 
to be called at any moment of the day or 
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night. I am sure that the Chairman does 
not wish such a condition to be brought 
about, but such would be the result of his 
recommendation. 


The starting time Rule was introduced 
into Canada with the adoption of the 
McAdoo Award in 1919, and has been in 
effect on all railroads of United States and 
Canada ever since, and were the majority 
recommendation accepted the Canadian 
Pacific Railway would operate under 
arrangements with regard to starting times 
drastically different from any other Rail- 
way in North America. It is significant 
that the Canadian National management 
did not join in this request of the Canadian 
Pacific, nor did the Canadian National 
Management mention any of the com- 
plaints voiced by the Canadian Pacific. It 
is natural that Management should desire 
the abolition of all restrictions upon its 
freedom of action, but it is equally to be 
expected that the employees will resist 
innovations that encroach upon the routine 
of their lives, their health and wellbeing. 


The Canadian Pacific Management has 
all the latitude really required in respect 
to starting time in Yard service, and 
should there be any special local condition 
to be met, it can be dealt with by confer- 
ence between Company and Union. In my 
opinion, the Company’s request should be 
refused and the majority recommendation 
should be rejected and this applies equally 
to the Eastern and Western Regions. 


It is futile to detail the many reasons 
why switching yards should be extended 
from time to time to meet the require- 
ments of changing conditions and an 
expanding economy; we all agree, and the 
Brotherhood has signified its willingness to 
accept the amended Rule as drawn by 
Company representatives. The only diffi- 
culty hes in the Company’s refusal to take 
care of the employees whose _ seniority 
rights are invaded by the proposed changes. 
Yardmen do the switching in the Yards to 
their outside limits, while roadmen give 
similar service to those industries located 
outside the yards. If the yard limits are 
extended for a number of miles in some 
instances as proposed, certain roadmen will 
be out of work. For instance, in the 
Vancouver district there are six or eight 
road crews operating within the proposed 
extension of the Vancouver yard. Were 
the new Rule adopted as proposed, the 
Company could extend the limit, discharge 
the roadman crews, some of whom have 
many years seniority, and hire new yard- 
men to do the work. Is there not some 
significance in the fact that the Company 


has so far refused to accept the following 
clause as an addition by the Union to the 
rule proposed by the Company :— 
In the extension of switching limits, the 
rights of roadmen thereon will be con- 
served by negotiations respecting the allo- 


eation of work between road and yard 
men. 


If the Brotherhood’s fears are unwarranted 
with respect to the Company’s intentions, 
why does management refuse to conserve 
the seniority rights of the displaced road- 
men? All the Union requires is that the 
roadmen be given the same seniority rights 
within the yard in the allocation of work 
which they possessed on the same tracks 
outside the yard prior to the extension. 
The railroad system of North America is 
based on a seniority way of life, and it 
need not be expected that Roadmen will 
willingly consent to their work being taken 
over by newly hired employees, and with 
the work their jobs. 


The majority Members of the Board 
agree that the seniority rights of the road- 
men should be protected, but, in the rule 
change proposed, the majority Report fails 
to do so. I recommend that the Com- 
pany’s proposed Rule be adopted, but only 
on acceptance by the Company of the 
Brotherhood’s protective clause. 

I am of opinion that the Company is not 
justified in its proposed Rule change which 
would relieve it from the necessity of 
paying overtime when it requires a yard- 
man to perform a second shift within a 
24-hour period after having already served 
an eight-hour day. The Board is unanimous 
in recommending that the overtime rule 
be retained and also that it be made clear 
beyond misunderstanding that seniority 
rights do not require the Company to call 
for second shift an employee entitled to 
overtime when one is available at pro rata 
rate. 

In its next request, the Company would 
throw open the starting times of Yard- 
masters in the same manner as they would 
deal with the starting times of Yard crews, 
so that both yardmen and yardmasters 
might be called for service at any hour 
of the day or night as may suit the 
impulse of local management or, as it is 
called, the requirements of the service. All 
that I have said above applies, and I need 
not repeat it. The granting of such a 
request is to my understanding of the facts 
unthinkable, and I recommend accordingly. 

The Company asks that the rule with 
regard to split tricks be amended to allow 
Management to scatter the 8 hours of the 
Yardmen’s day through periods of ten to 


twelve hours at will and without consulta- 
tion with representatives of the men 
affected. This request, the majority of the 
Board rejects, but of its own volition, 
recommends that when the representatives 
of the parties disagree the matter be 
referred to arbitration, something which 
neither Management nor the Brotherhood 
requested. Such a proposal was not even 
discussed at the hearings, probably because 
both parties recognized the impracticability 
of arbitrating minor points of local man- 
agement which are continuously arising and 
frequently of temporary duration. 

Under the rule as it now stands, when 
not more than two Yardmaster tricks are 
worked in any yard, split trick assignments 
are subject to negotiations between the 
Company and representatives of the Yard- 
masters and must not exceed 8 working 
hours within a spread of 10 hours. When 
only one trick is worked and local condi- 
tions make it necessary, the spread may 
be 12 hours. Other split trick assignments 
may be etsablished to meet special local 
conditions in other yards by agreement 
between the Company and the accredited 
representatives of the employees. 

Thus in all but the smallest yards, men 
divide their day into two or more parts in 
so-called split tricks only on consent. 
Split tricks are undesirable from the 
worker’s standpoint and by this require- 
ment of consent of the Brotherhood, their 
number is held down to that actually 
required. The system has worked most 
harmoniously in the past and the real 
requirements of management have always 
been met. 

Now it is recommended by the majority 
of the Board (though asked for by neither 
party) that when the Brotherhood con- 
siders a Company demand for a spht trick 
unnecessary the matter be referred to 
arbitration, so that if the majority of the 
Arbitrators agree with the Company men 
will be asked to work under conditions to 
which their Union has not agreed and to 
which the men object. The purpose of 
the recommendation is no doubt to bring 
about a progressive and harmonious admin- 
istration in the yards in question, but 
unfortunately for the recommendation the 
conditions which would in fact result would 
be anything but harmony, and would be 
more likely to be retrogressive, than 
progressive. The basic idea of arbitration 
is disagreement, and there has been sub- 
stantially no disagreement in the past. The 
introduction of compulsion following an 
adverse decision of a Board is utterly 
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unnecessary and inadvisable and I recom- 
mend against it, leaving the present rule 
to continue to operate as at present drawn. 

There is one more point in the majority 
Report with which I must deal, and that 
is the suggestion that there can be no 
retroactivity in the Board’s recommenda- 
tion because of an agreement between the 
parties. The agreement to which the 
Report must refer is that dated the 4th 
day of February 1932, which reads in part 
as follows :— 

It is agreed that in the event of any 
disputes arising in future in respect to 
proposed revisions of any or all of the 
agreements which shall be referred to 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act retroactive 
effect shall not, except by mutual agree- 
ment, be given to the recommendations of 
such Boards beyond the date the disputes 
are finally dealt with by the Boards and 
copies of their reports have been delivered 
through the Registrar of (Boards of Con- 


ciliation and Investigation to the parties 
affected. 


This agreement also provided for a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent in the pay of the 
classes of Railway employees of both the 
CNR and CPR Companies, and it is quite 
obvious that “the agreements” to which 
reference is made were the agreements then 
in effect between the parties. The agree- 
ments in question were to run for a con- 
siderable time, but they have long since 
passed into oblivion. Not only so, but the 
paragraph above quoted refers to “Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes 





Investigation Act.” That Act gave way 
to the provisions of Order in Council, P.C. 
1003, which in turn was succeeded by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act assented to on the 30th of 
June 1948, Section 73 of which is in these 
words :— 

“The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act is repealed.” 

A provision with respect to Conciliation 
Boards under an Act long since repealed, 
and in reference to agreements long since 
expired can have no reference whatever to 
the present relations between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and its employees in the 
year 1952. 

Not only so, but agreements which have 
been entered into between the Company 
and the Unions in recent years. have been 
made retroactive by consent of both parties. 
No objection was made or even suggested 
when on the 3rd of March 1951, an agree- 
ment was signed which was retroactive to 
the Ist of December 1950. This is the very 
agreement which we are now proposing to 
revise, and which is referred to in the 
majority Report in reference to the cost-of- 
living index matter. 

In my opinion any recommendations 
made by this Board should be retroactive, 
so far as that is physically possible, to 
the ist of April 1952, when the current 
agreement expired. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 24th day 


of December, A.D. 1952. 
(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsuck, 
Member. 





Change in ILO Constitution Proposed 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization has decided to 
ask the ILO general conference in June 
to consider an amendment to the ILO 
constitution under which the membership 
of the Governing Body would be increased 
from 32 to 40. 

The Governing Body is at present com- 
posed of 16 government members, eight 
employers and eight workers, with eight 
of the government seats being allocated 
to the eight countries “of chief industrial 
importance”. (Canada is one of the eight 
countries.) 
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Director-General David. A. Morse pro- 
posed that the conference consider in- 
creasing the government seats to 20, the 
employer seats to 10, and the worker seats 
to 10. Ten of the government seats would 
be held by the most industrially important 
states. 

ILO membership has grown from 43 
countries in 1919 to 66 at present, while 
the membership of the Governing Body has 
been fixed at 32 since 1934. 

The Governing Body is elected every 
three years; the next election is scheduled 
for 1954. 


Collective Agreements 


and Wase Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Meat Processing—Charlottetown, P.E1., 
Montreal and Hull, Que., Toronto and 
Peterborough, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. 
—Canada Packers Limited and_ the 
Umted Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Locals 282, 357; 314, 114, 210, 
216, 248 and 162, respectively. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1952, to July 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to two months’ notice. 
However, either party may at any time 
between June 1 and July 31, 1953, give 
notice of its desire to amend the provisions 
relating to wages only; if the subsequent 
negotiations do not result in settlement 
within 30 days, either party may give notice 
of cancellation which shall take effect 31 
days thereafter. 


Union security and check-off: maintenance 
of membership and a voluntary and revoc- 
able check-off, except that new employees 
shall, as a condition of employment, pay 
dues to the union during the term of the 
agreement, beginning with the _ second 
monthly check-off date after employment. 
However, between July 16 and July 31, 1954 
(both dates inclusive) any employee may 
resign from membership in the union and/or 
eancel his authorization to deduct dues and 
his employment shall not thereby be affected. 

Hours of work shall not exceed 84 per day 
and 40 (previously 44 at Montreal and Hull 
and 42 at the other plants) per week. The 
union agrees that it may at times be neces- 
sary to exceed or to reduce these basic 
hours. The company agrees to guarantee a 
minimum work week of 36 hours (previously 
363 hours at Montreal and Hull and 36 at 
the other plants) at regular rates of pay, 
subject to certain specified conditions. 

Overtime: hourly-rated employees will be 
paid time and one-half for all hours worked 
in excess of the number of hours prescribed 
for the day, for work after expiry of one 
hour beyond an employees’ scheduled quitting 
time, irrespective of the number of hours 
worked during the day, and for all hours 
worked before the scheduled starting time; 
double time for work on Sunday or the 
alternative day off and double time and one- 
half for work on eight specified paid holi- 
days. Shift employees working on a paid 
holiday may elect to receive either double 
time and one-half or the regular rate and 
another day off with pay. Weekly-paid 
employees shall receive compensating time off 
with pay for work in excess of their weekly 
or daily schedule of hours or for work on 
a paid holiday. 

Rest periods of 10 minutes each during 
morning and afternoon shifts will be granted, 
provided the working time of the shift 
exceeds 24 hours. 

Vacations with pay: one fifty-second of one 
week for every week’s service for employees 





A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
number of those recently 

summarized here. Agree- 


ment. A 
received are 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 


tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


with less than one year’s service, one week 
after one year’s service, two weeks after 
five years’ service and three weeks after 
15 years’ service. 

Wages: hourly wage rates are increased 
by five per cent over the previous rates; 
to the rates so reached four cents per hour 
will be added to the rates of hourly-paid 
employees at Charlottetown and two cents 
per hour to the rates of hourly-paid female 
employees at Vancouver. Weekly wage rates 
are increased by 24 per cent. (A cost-of- 


living allowance payable under ‘the terms 
of the previous agreement has been dis- 
continued.) 

Night shift differential: the company 
agrees to pay a premium of seven cents 
per hour for work performed between 
6p.m. and .6 4.m..4 In  Wiimipes’ and 


Edmonton a premium of seven cents per 

hour will be paid to all employees working 

on shifts beginning between 3 p.m. and 

3 a.m. (an increase of two cents per hour 

in either case). 

The sick pay and welfare plan as amended 
will remain in effect for the term of the 
agreement. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety and health 
of employees. 

Textiles—Marysville and Milltown, N.B., 
Cornwall and Hamilton, Ont —Cana- 
dian Cottons Limited and Textile 
Workers’ Union of America, Locals 
854, 858, 806 and 962. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 20, 
1952, to December 17, 1953, and thereaiter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., June, 1951, p. 821), with the 
following change :— 

Statutory holidays: the number of paid 
holidays has been increased from five to six. 
Shipbuilding—Montreal, © P.Q—Canadian 

Vickers Limited and L’Union Nationale 
des Employés de la Vickers, CTCC 
(National Union of Vickers Employees, 
ELGEIEDE 

Agreement, following strike (L.G., Dec., 
1952, p. 1675), to be in effect from October 
29, 1952, to October 28, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
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Check-off: the company agrees to the check- 
off of union dues, subject to a secret vote 
among the union members and provided that 
55 per cent of those voting are in favour of 
same. The check-off is to be voluntary and 
the authorization form is to contain an 
escape clause which would permit employees 
to revoke the authorization 30 to 60 days 
before the termination of the agreement. 

Hours: nine per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of the 
regular hours and days of work; double 
time for work on Sundays and on seven 
specified holidays, five of which are paid 
holidays (previous agreement provided for 
four paid holidays). 

Vacations with pay shall be in accordance 
with Ordinance No. 3 and amendments (one 
week after one year’s service). After two 
years’ accumulated service (as calculated 
from November 1, 1945) employees shall 
receive an extra day’s pay, after three years 
two extra days’ pay and after four years 
three extra days’ pay; after five years’ 
accumulated service employees shall receive 
an additional week’s vacation with pay. In 
checking a man’s seniority status back to 
1945, the six months’ clause for maintaining 
continuity shall prevail. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 12 
cents over the rates in existence as of 
August 18, 1952, and are now as follows: 
marine department—layoutman $1.47 to 
$162, slab man /$].47 to .$1.57, loftsman 
$1.42 to $1.72; blacksmith, caulker, elec- 
trician, joiner, plater, riveter, shipwright 
$1.37 to $1.47; assembler $1.35 to $1.47, 
linerman $1.33 to $1.40, machine operator 
S130) to, $1.35) painters 251.30, to, eles; 
welders $1.25 to $1.47, trainee 90 cents to 
$1.03; rivet tester $1.52, straightener $1.28 
to. Sl 37: -burner’$1.27 (te ol-37, drilier.s1°27 
to” $1:35, rigger $1.25 to $1.35;~> chipper, 
holder on $1.25 to $1.33; stager $1.24 to 
$1.30, erector $1.22 to $1.30, heater $1.21 to 
$1.28, bolter-up $1.16 to $1.24, slab helper 
$1.15 to $1.24, slinger $1.12 to $1.29, reamer 
$1.15 to $1.23, helper $1 to $1.19, labourer $1. 

Dirty work: certain specified dirty work 
will be compensated by an additional 15 
cents per hour above the regular rates. 
bonus of five cents per hour will be paid 
for all repair work on ships inside and 
below the level of floor plates. 

Night shift differential: men working on 
night shift will be paid at the rate of time 
and one-eighth. 

The company will provide milk to 
employees working on types of work where 
gas or poisonous fumes may be injurious. 

Work outside the plant: for ship work 
performed outside the Island of Montreal 
the company will pay travelling expenses, 
room and board and for travelling time on 
the basis of the employees’ regular working 
hours at his regular rate of pay. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety and health of 
employees. 


Construction 


Roads—Province of British Columbia— 
Road Builders and Heavy Construction 
Association and International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 116. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 2, 


1952, to January 1, 1955, and thereafter 
subject to 60 days’ notice. However, 
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negotiations regarding wages only may_ be 
opened each year on the anniversary date 
of the agreement, on 60 days’ notice; if 
agreement is not reached during such 
negotiations, the agreement as a whole shall 
be terminated in order to permit the parties 
to declare or authorize a strike or a lockout. 


Union security: closed shop. 


Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Any time required 
for servicing, steaming up or shutting down 
before or after a shift shall be paid for at 
the regular rate. On jobs outside a radius 
of 25 miles from the Vancouver city hall, 
or on jobs where camps are maintained, 44 
hours a week may be worked at straight 
time. Overtime: double time for work in 
excess of eight hours until a break of a 
full shift occurs and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on eight specified holidays. No 
work is to be done on Labour Day. When 
working with sections of the construction 
industry, other than heavy construction, 
operating engineers will be paid at the extra 
overtime rate which is usually paid by 
those sections. If the company elects to 
work continuously on a 10-hour day, 6-day 
week basis, time and one-half will be paid 
for the first two hours in excess of eight 
hours, Monday through Friday, and for the 
first 10 hours on Saturday, double time 
thereafter and for work on Sundays and 
holidays. Shift work: when additional shifts 
are required and continued for three or 
more consecutive nights eight hours’ pay 
will be granted for 74 hours of work on the 
ecoond shift or seven hours on the third 
shift. 


Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by provincial law. 


Minimum hourly wage rates effective Sep- 
tember 2, 1952: aerial cableways $2.40; 
bulldozers, carryalls (single), tournapulls, 
Terra Cobras, La Plante-Choate, grader and 
motor patrols, mucking machines $2.20; D-2, 
D-4 types $2, carryalls (tandem) $2.28; com- 
pressors, pumps (water) $1.82 and $2.08; 
clamshells, derricks, cranes of all types 
$2.35; crushers (man in charge), drills, core, 
eable, rotary and _ exploration drilling 
machines, fork lifts and lumber stackers, 
loaders, locomotives, batch plant operators, 
sereening plant operators, pumpcrete and 
Groutt pump, scoopmobiles $2.13; hoists 
$2.10 to $2.25; mechanics (heavy duty), 
welders $2.30; oiler, firemen, mechanics, 
helpers, padmen $1.82; shovels $2.35 and 
$2.45; trenching machines, stationary steam 
engineers $2.13 and $2.25; mechanics work- 
ing in permanent shops and permanently 
employed $1.95, helpers $1.62; foremen 25 
cents per hour over highest classification 
under their supervision. Plant section 
(rates effective as of September 2, 1952): 
plant—foreman $2.04, plant mechanic $2.01; 
boilerman, mixerman $1.73; burnerman, 
fireman (uncertificated) $1.56; street— 
rollerman, finishing sereed operator, finish- 
ing machine driver leverman $1.73. 


Out-of-town jobs: operating engineers 
required on out-of-town jobs will receive 
transportation, meals and travelling time up 
to eight hours in 24 (including Saturday, 
Sunday and statutory holidays) when travel- 
ling during working hours; if night travel 
is necessary a sleeper will be provided. On 
jobs beyond the limits of a city, town or 
village transportation to and from the pro- 
ject shall be provided and travelling time, 
when it exceeds 30 minutes, shall be paid 


each way at the regular rate. Where camps 
are maintained, operating engineers will pay 
$2 per day for board. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Urban, Suburban and Interurban Trans- 
portation—T oronto, Ont-—The Toronto 
Transportation Commission and Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Division No. 113. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
until a new agreement is executed. 


GENERAL 


Union security: union shop. Temporary 
employees (with certain exceptions) and 
juniors or apprentices shall become associate 
members of the association within 60 days 
from their date of entry with the Commis- 
sion, the latter at one-half the regular 
monthly dues. All employees seeking admis- 
sion shall be admitted by the union. 

Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the association monthly 
from the pay of all members of the associa- 
tion who so authorize all dues and _ such 
assessments as may be assessed against them. 


Vacations with pay: two weeks after one 
year’s continuous service, three weeks after 
12 (previously 15) years’ continuous service. 


Statutory holidays: all work performed by 
uniformed employees on a holiday for which 
a special selection has been held and on 
which a special holiday is in effect shall be 
paid for at time and one-half, except for 
work on Christmas Day and on New Year’s 
Day which will be paid for at double time. 
Uniformed employees who would normally 
be at work, but for whom no work is avail- 
able on the day any of eight statutory holi- 
days is observed, will be paid eight hours’ 
pay for each such holiday not worked. Such 
holiday pay shall be distributed on a fair 
rotating basis. Maintenance and other non- 
uniformed hourly-paid employees will be 
paid double time for work on eight (pre- 
viously six) designated paid statutory holi- 
days and time and one-half for work on the 
day any holiday other than a designated 
holiday is observed. 


Hourly wage rates are, with a few excep- 
tions, increased by three cents per hour over 
the basic wage rates previously in effect. 


Escalator clause: there shall be a cost-of- 
living adjustment of three cents per hour for 
each rise or fall of four points above, but 
not below, a base figure of 191 in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
a pension fund, disability allowance, retire- 
ment gratuities, sick benefits and medical 
services. 

Ciry AND SUBURBAN UNIFORMED H]MPLOYEES 

Hours: eight per day, five days a week, 
with a leeway of one-half trip to complete 
schedule for two-thirds of the crews so far 
as practicable, the remainder to work ends 
and spares. Uniformed employees required 
to operate equipment into or out of service 
from or to carhouse yard or garage, or who 
may be required to report for a run or crew 
on the street, or be relieved on the street, 
will be allowed 15 minutes once each day 


worked at standard rate to compensate for 
reporting and signing-in time. Employees 
required to take vehicles at the carhouse 
or garage shall, at the first time reporting 
for the day, report to the office supervisor 
at least 10 minutes before scheduled time: 
when required to relieve on the street for 
the second and subsequent time and when 
not required to report to the office super- 
visor, they will be allowed the equivalent to 
the time required to travel between the 
carhouse or garage and the relief point, in 
excess of 10 minutes, at the regular rate of 
pay, such time in each case not to be com- 
puted as platform time. Off-days shall be 
arranged as agreed upon between the parties 
to the agreement. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all com- 
bined work over 84 actual working hours, 
or for time in excess of 113 hours’ spread 
for two or more piece crews; time and one- 
quarter for Sunday work. If a major 
emergency affects the passenger service 
making it impossible for vehicles to operate 
as scheduled, overtime rates shall not apply. 
No extra payment shall be made for over- 
time on Sunday. 

Guaranteed pay: all scheduled crews for 
uniformed employees will be paid at least 
eight hours per day. The Commission 
guarantees to each extra uniformed employee 
a minimum pay of 80 hours (previously 70 
hours) per 10-day pay period at employees’ 
basic rate, provided he reports for work on 
time and carries out the duties assigned 
to him. 

Uniforms: the Commission will pay half 
the cost of the uniforms for uniformed 
employees with one year’s service and will 
provide free uniforms for employees with 
more than two years’ service; no employee 
shall be required to pay for more than one 
uniform and a half. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum rates for certain classes: con- 
ductor, motorman $1.41, $1.433, $1.46; pay- 
enter car operator, bus and coach driver 
$1.46, $1.484, $1.51; when in charge of 
trainees the above employees will be paid 
15 cents per hour extra. 


Seniority shall be in effect as agreed upon 
in detail from time to time. The selection 
of runs shall be made seasonally at least 
4 times each year, or in the event of schedule 
adjustments. 


INTERURBAN COACH DRIVERS 

Hours: the days’ work will be arranged 
to suit the requirements of the business; 
existing arrangements as to personnel shall 
be continued. Off-days shall be arranged 
as agreed upon by the parties. Drivers 
required to take coaches at a terminal or 
garage at the first reporting for the day 
shall report to the terminal at least 10 
minutes ahead of scheduled time; otherwise 
the runs shall be filled with other men if 
available. 

Meal allowance: the Commission will grant 
an allowance of $1 for each meal, in excess 
of one, to drivers on trips requiring more 


than one meal away from their home 
terminal. Drivers on charter service, 
entitled to meal allowance under present 


regulations, shall be allowed $1.25 per meal. 

Seniority: drivers shall have their respec- 
tive places in the division in accordance 
with their date of permanent transfer to the 
division, and choice of runs shall be made 
on that basis. 
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Provisions regarding reporting and signing- 
in allowance, overtime, guaranteed pay, and 
uniforms are similar to the ones affecting 
city and suburban uniformed employees out- 
lined above. 


DIVISIONAL CLERKS 

Hours: the day’s work will be arranged 
to suit the requirements of the business and 
normally there will be an 8-hour day, five 
days per week. Off-days shall be consecutive. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of eight actual working hours in 
one day and for work on the regular off-days. 
Time off shall not be given in lieu of off-days 
worked. Time and one-quarter will be paid 
for all Sunday work to regularly assigned 
employees. 


Hourly wage rates: junior divisional 
clerks $1.41 to $1.46; divisional clerks 
$1.48} and $1.51, general divisional clerk 


$1.54 and $1.57, senior divisional clerk $1.63. 
Seniority shall be in effect as agreed upon 
in detail from time to time. 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 
Hours: the daily hours of work shall be 
governed by the urgency of the work on 
hand, but normally there shall be an 8-hour 
day and a _ 5-day week. Way section 
employees of the Way and _ Structures 
Department shall work an average 53-day 
week, alternately five days one week and six 
days the other, except for the way shop 
section employees who shall work as above 
only from May 1 to October 31, and a 5-day 

week from November 1 to April 30. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of eight hours per day for employees 
with a regular 8-hour day and for all work 
on regular off-days; time and one-quarter 
for all Sunday work to employees who are 
regularly assigned to Sunday work. 


Guaranteed pay: the Commission guar- 
antees to every employee in the Way and 
Structures Department a minimum of seven 
hours’ pay per regularly scheduled work day. 
provided such employee reports for work and 
carries out the duties assigned to him. 

When in the opinion of the Commission 
the weather is inclement, employees in the 
way section shall be paid time and one- 
half for the actual time required to work 
in an emergency when changing steel at any 
location where operation of service must be 
restored. 

Two suits of overalls, coveralls or smocks 
will be supplied free of charge to each 
hourly rated employee who requires them. 
Protective clothing shall be supplied for 
emergency crews, switch cleaners and, when 
necessary to certain other employees. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: equipment department—shop helper, 
car checker $1.35 and $1.38; steam jenny 
operator, shop mule operator $1.38 to $1.42; 
transfer table operator $1.41 to $1.46, 
traction motor installer $1.46 to $1.51; 
motor repairman $1.46 to $1.51, helper 
$1.38 to $1.42; service car repairman, 
vehicle wireman $1.51 to $1.57; general 
vehicle wireman, electrical repairman (small 
apparatus), general blacksmith $1.57 to 
$1.63; upholsterers $1.51 to $1.63, painters 
$1.41 to $1.57; stores section $1.35 to $1.51; 
apprentices from $1.16 during the first 6 
months to $1.51 during the sixth 6 months. 
Way and structures department—labourer 
$1.85 and $1.38; truck driver, trackman, 
fire inspector $1.88 to $1.42; general track- 
man, equipment operator, general fire 
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inspector $1.41 to $1.46; maintenance 
repairman, track grinder $1.46 to $1.51; 
general improver (way), shop welder, 


blacksmith, boilermaker $1.51 to $1.57; 
general welder, electric crane operator $1.57 
to $1.63; general machinist $1.63 to $1.69. 

Seniority shall be effective in the filling 
of vacancies, provided the employees con- 
cerned have the necessary qualifications and 
ability. 


Urban, Suburban and Interurban Trans- 
portation—Toronto, Ont —The Toronto 
Transportation Commission and the 
National Organization of Civic, Utility 
and Electrical Workers, Branch No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 26, 
1952, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter 
until a new agreement is executed. 


Union security: union shop. The union 
will admit to membership all new employees 
engaged by the Commission and will not 
suspend or expel a member until agreed to 
by the Commission. 

Check-off : the Commission agrees to deduct 
from the pay of each member of the union 
who so authorizes all dues and assessments 
assessed against such member and to remit 
same to the union. 

Hours: eight per day five days a week, 
a forty-hour week, except for substation 
operators and other’ similar’ employees 
who shall work an average 53-day week, 
five days one week and six days the other. 


Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
four hours of work in excess of eight 
hours per day, double time thereafter 


and for work on ‘an employee’s off-days. If 
an employee is called out for emergency 
work four hours or more after his normal 
finishing time he will be paid double time 
for all hours worked until his normal start- 
ing time. Employees regularly assigned to 
Sunday work will be paid time and one- 
quarter. 

Statutory holidays: six paid and two 
unpaid holidays will be observed by the 
Commission. Employees required to work 
on the paid holidays will be paid straight 
time in addition to the holiday pay. Shift 
employees required to work on any unpaid 
holidays will be paid time and one-half, 
and day employees double time, for each 
hour worked. 

Vacations with pay: two weeks after one 
year of continuous service, three weeks 
after 15 years of continuous service. 


Clothing: two suits of overalls shall be 
provided free of charge to each hourly- 
rated employee who requires them. Rubber 
coats, rubber boots and hats will be pro- 
vided for emergency men when necessary. 


Hourly wage rates: substation electrician, 
grade I $1.66 to $1.72; electricians, emer- 
gency lineman, grade I $1.60 to $1.66, grade 
IT $1.54 to $1.60, grade III $1.43 to $1.48; 
senior substation operator $1.54 to $1.60; 
substation operator $1.48 to $1.54, assistants 
$1.35 to $1.43, helper $1.32 and $1.35; shop 


service repairman $1.43 to $1.48, chauffeur 


groundsman $1.38 to $1.43; electricians’ 
helper, chauffeur, service truck driver $1.35 
to $1.39; electronic technician $298.56 to 
$328.81 (per month). (The above hourly 
rates are 24 cents per hour higher than the 
basic rates provided in the 1950 agreement 
but include cost-of-living adjustments made 
in the interim.) 


Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
rates employees will be paid a cost-of-living 
adjustment of one cent per hour or $1.624 
per month for each change of 1-3 points 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index above, but not below, the 
base index figure of 190-4. (The previous 
agreement did not provide for a _ cost-of- 
living adjustment, but in February 1951, 
the Commission agreed to pay an adjust- 
ment of one cent per hour for each rise or 
fall of 14 points in the cost-of-living index 
above the base index figure of 162-2.) 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, pensions, retirement gratui- 
ties, disability allowance to certain employees, 
sick benefits and medical services. 


Urban, Suburban and Interurban Trans- 
portation—T oronto, Ont —The Toronto 
Transportation Commission and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 236. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
for successive periods of one year, subject 
to 30 days’ notice. 

Union security: union shop with the pro- 
vision that any eligible employee who on 
April 29, 1946, was a member of Division 
113, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America may retain his present mem- 
bership and will not be required to join 
Lodge 235 of the association; however, the 
association will be his sole bargaining 
agency. Part-time or seasonal employees 
shall become associate members of the asso- 
ciation after 60 days’ employment and shall 
then pay dues of $1 per month. 

Check-off: the Commission agrees to check- 
off and remit to the association monthly 
from the pay of all members of the associa- 
tion who so authorize all dues and such 
assessments as may be assessed against such 
members. The association shall not impose 
an additional entrance fee or special assess- 
ment or increase its existing fees unless 
agreed to by both parties. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of eight 
hours per day, for work on Saturdays to 
employees who normally do not work on 
Saturdays and for all work on Sundays and 
on any unpaid holiday, except that lead 
hands, general machinists and general mill- 
wrights will be paid double time for work 
on such holidays and on Sundays; double 
time to all employees for work on eight 
(previously six) specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: two weeks after one 
year’s continuous service, three weeks after 
12 (previously after 15) years of continuous 
service. 

Clothing: two suits of overalls will be 
supplied free of charge every year to 
employees covered by the agreement. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum: lead hand machinist $1.69, 
$1.72, $1.75; general millwright, general 
machinist $1.63, $1.66, $1.69; machinist, 
bench fitter, spray welder, P.C.C. axle fitter, 
metalizer-grinder $1.57, $1.60, $1.63; radial 
drill operator, punch press operator, bench 
repairman, millwright $1.51, $1.54, $1.57; 
wheel press operator, metal polisher, babbit 
moulder, drill hand, threading machine 
operator $1.46, $1.48}, $1.51; bench handy- 
man $1.41, $1.434, $1.46; machine shop 


helper, sand blast operator $1.38, $1.40, 
$1.42; apprentices—first six months $1.11, 
second six months $1.16 and so on to $1.56 
during the eighth six months. (The above 
rates are three cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates.) 

_ Escalator clause: there shall be a cost-of- 
living adjustment based upon a_ supple- 
mentary increase of three cents per hour 
for each rise or fall of four points above, 
but not below, a base index figure of 191 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index. (The previous agreement 
provided for a cost-of-living adjustment of 
one cent per hour for each change of 1:3 
points in the index above the base figure 
of 190-4.) 7 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, an apprenticeship plan, 
pensions, disability allowance and retirement 
gratuities for certain employees, sick benefits 
and medical services. 


Service 


Laundry—Sydney, N.S.—White Circle 
Company Limited and Sydney Dry 
Cleaning and Laundry Workers’ Union 


(CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1952, to June 29, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice, 
provided, however, that wage rates may be 
re-negotiated on 30 days’ notice given by 
either party. The wage schedule shall be 
reviewed within six months. 

Union security: union shop. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues from the pay of all union 
members who so authorize and to remit same 
to the union. The company will make a 
charge of five per cent for collecting such 
dues for the union. 

Hours: eight per day, six days a week, a 
48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours per day, double 
time for work on Sunday and on eight 
specified holidays and on any other day 
proclaimed a national holiday. All overtime 
shall be on a voluntary basis except in cases 
of agreed emergency. In any week during 
which a statutory holiday occurs on a week- 
day, employees will be guaranteed 44 hours’ 
pay, providing they have worked the 
required hours during the other five days. 

_ Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service (a minimum of 300 days of 
actual work) one week, except that 
employees taking their vacation between 
November 1 and April 1 at a time desig- 
nated by the employer shall receive one 
extra week’s vacation with pay; after three 
years’ continuous service two weeks and 
after 15 years’ service three weeks. As far 
as is practicable all vacations with pay 
shall be allowed at the time requested by 
the employees between May 1 and October 1 
of each year, except that employees entitled 
to three weeks shall take the third week at 
a time convenient to the management. The 
practice of giving an employee with more 
than two but less than three years’ con- 
tinuous service two weeks’ vacations and one 
week’s pay shall be continued. 

Hourly wage rates: heads of shirt, flat 
work, wearing apparel and sorting units 54 
cents; folders, presser, shakers, feeders, 
pressers and ironers, starcher, sorter, 
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checkers 45 to 49 cents; head checkers 54 
to 64 cents, office clerks 45 to 50 cents, 
fireman 85 cents; dry cleaning unit—cleaner 
foreman $49.72 (per week) helper 71 to 74 
cents, silk finisher 53 to 64 cents, presser 54 


cents; wash rooms—wash room foreman 
$51.72 (per week), helper $36.72 (per 
week); wringer, wet work checker 79 to 83 
cents. (The above hourly rates are 4 cents 


higher than the previous rates.) 


Seniority: lay-offs, due to curtailment of 
production or a change in method, and 
rehiring will be conducted on the basis of 
plant seniority, provided the employees con- 
cerned have the requisite experience, skill 
and ability to do the work, while promo- 
tions will be made on the basis of seniority 
within departments. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Public Administration—Province of Sas- 
katchewan—The Government of the 
Province of Saskatchewan and_ the 
Saskatchewan Civil Service Association 


(ELC). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all association members with a 
union shop for all new employees. 


Oheck-off: the government agrees to deduct 
all dues, initiation fees and association 
assessments and levies from the pay of all 
association members who so authorize and to 
remit same to the association. 


Hours: for office employees—64 per day 
Monday through Friday, three on Saturday, 
a 354-hour week; for all other employees— 
44 per week or 88 in any two-week period 
(except where the present working hours are 
less than 44). For the period from the 
beginning of the week in which May 1 falls 
to the Saturday immediately preceding 
Thanksgiving Day a five-day week shall be 
in effect, subject to such modifications as 
may be necessary to render prompt and 
efficient service to the public. The actual 
daily and weekly hours for the period shall 
be as agreed upon between the two parties, 
but in no ease shall the weekly hours exceed 
those provided above. Overtime: time and 
one-half will be paid for work in excess of 
an employee’s normal working hours, pro- 
vided that less than one-half hour shall not 
be considered in calculating overtime. Where 
the current annual salary rate exceeds $3,000, 
the sum of $3,000 shall be used as the annual 
salary in calculating overtime. Employees 
in classes of positions whose maximum rates 
exceed $308 per month shall not be entitled 
to receive overtime, except where otherwise 
agreed from time to time. Overtime will 
not be paid to field employees whose actual 
hours cannot be defined. 


Statutory holidays: nine specified statutory 
and any customary local civic holidays shall 
be allowed with pay. An employee who 
works on a holiday will be entitled to 
another day ‘and one-half off or, if this 
cannot be granted, he will be paid, in addi- 
tion to his regular pay, time and one-half 
for such work. 


Vacations with pay: 1% days for each 
completed calendar month of service from 
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the date of employment to the following 
March 31, thereafter three weeks during 
each year of service. 


Sick leave: for illness or other pressing 
necessity employees with less than three 
months’ continuous service will be allowed 
one week’s leave and those with more than 
three months’ continuous service 18 working 
days’ leave with pay for each year of service. 
Unexpended leave shall be cumulative to a 
maximum of 12 months. On _ separation 
employees who are not eligible for super- 
annuation shall receive an amount equal to 
one-third of the unexpended sick leave 
accumulated from date of employment to 
July 31, 1951, with payment calculated on 
salary being paid as of July 31, 1951. 
Employees eligible for superannuation shall 
receive an amount equal to one-third of the 
unexpended sick leave accumulated from 
date of employment to November 1, 1949; 
however, such gratuity shall not exceed four 
months’ salary. In the event of death of 
an employee amounts due him under the 
above provisions shall be paid to his 
dependents. In the case of an injury com- 
pensable under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act the government will 
pay the employee an amount equal to one- 
third of the compensation payment for a 
period not in excess of one year. 


Monthly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: administrative, fiscal and clerical— 
switchboard operator $123 to $148; clerk, 
clerk typist, grade I $123 to $148, grade II 
$148 to $181, grade III $174 to $213; clerk, 
grade IV $204 to $251, grade V $251 to 
$308; clerk stenographer, grade I $128 to 
$154, grade II $154 to $188, grade III $174 
to $213, grade IV $188 to $931; bookkeep- 
ing machine operator, grade I $143 to $174, 
orade II $160 to $196, grade III $174 to 
$213; statistical clerk, erade I $160 to $196, 
grade II $188 to $231; accountant, grade I 
$251 to $308, grade II $284 to $348, grade 
III $334 to $408; auditor, grade I $251 to 
$308, grade II $273 to $334, grade III $296 
to $362, grade IV $334 to $408; economic 
research assistant $204 to $251; research 
economist, grade I $262 to $321, grade II 
$296 to $362; fire inspector, fire investigator, 
milk distribution investigator, theatre in- 
spector $231 to $284; insurance inspector, 
assistant film censor, apprenticeship in- 
spector, inspector of wages and hours $222 
to $273; chief clerk and budget officer, 
supervisor (school grants and statistics) 
$273 to $334; applied sclences and_ engi- 
neering—engineering assistants, grade I $160 
to $196, grade II $188 to $231, grade 
IIT $204 to $251, grade IV $262 to $321; 
research engineer, grade I $273 to $348, 
grade II $296 to $362, grade III $334 to 
$408; architect $334 to $408, highway 
materials engineer $408 to $493, pilot $362 
to $442. The government agrees to recognize 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 


Cost-of-living bonus: in addition to the 
above rates employees will be paid $1 per 
point, or fraction thereof, on the difference 
between 177 and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index for the first 
business day of the month; payment for the 
current month shall be included in the 
following month’s pay cheque. 


Shift differential: shift employees, other 
night watchmen and those employees rotat- 
ing through three shifts, will be paid a 
differential of 40 cents for the second shift, 
and 65 cents for the third shift worked. 


Northern district allowances: employees 
stationed at certain specified points in the 
Northern district will be paid an allowance 
of $15, $20 or $25 per month (depending 
on the place where they are stationed) over 
and above the basic rate of pay and bonus. 
These allowances shall not apply to 


employees either sleeping or eating in gov- 
ernment operated institutions located at 
these points. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, employment and promotional 
examinations and transfers of employees. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under. the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of six agreements. In addi- 
tion to those summarized below, they 
include: the amendment of the agreement 
for tannery workers in the province pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 22, 1952. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the fashion accessories 
industry at Montreal and for the men’s 
and boys’ shirt manufacturing industry, as 
well as for the corrugated and uncorru- 
gated paper box industries in the province, 
were gazetted November 22. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for 
retail food stores at Quebec and for trade 
and office employees at Jonquiére were 
gazetted November 29; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building materials industry in the province 
and for the building trades at Montreal 
were published December 6. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties to certain agreements. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazETTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 


Mining 
Building Materials Industry, Province of 


Quebec 


See below under “Manufacturing”. 
Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated November 19 
and gazetted November 29, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 68; May, p. 690; March 
1952, p. 298). 

Territorial jurisdiction now comprises the 
cities of Quebec and Lévis and the area 
within a radius of 10 miles of their limits, 
and within a radius of 35 miles from their 
limits when there are more than seven 
employees in the bakery. The counties of 
Dorchester, Bellechasse, Lotbiniére and Port- 
neuf are not governed by the agreement. 

Minimum wage rates in bread bakeries: 
in establishments with more than _ six 
employees—head journeyman baker or 
assistant foreman $51 per week; in bakeries 
with six employees or less—head journeyman 
baker or assistant foreman $48 per week. 
Minimum rates for other classifications: 
doughmaker, leaven man $45 per week; 
ovenman $44; weigher, panner, journeyman 
baker $43; helpers $32; apprentices from $19 
in first six months to $28 per week in third 
year. (The above rates are from $1 to $4 
per week higher than those rates formerly 
in effect.) Minimum rate for occasionl 
journeyman baker is unchanged at $7 per 
day. 

Severance notice: an employer must give 
eight days’ notice of dismissal to an 
employee who has one month of service or 
more, unless dismissal is justified by 
employee’s behaviour; an employee must give 
eight days’ notice before leaving employer’s 
service unless he has sufficient reason for not 
doing so; in the event of disputes the Parity 
Committee shall decide. 


Food Products Manufacturing and 
Wholesale Food Trade, Quebec 
District 


An Order in Council, dated November 19 
and gazetted November 29, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
GsGyidune.y1950; pi 8726 Dees - p.. 2066: 
Sept., 1951, p. 1250; Jan., 1952, p. 54 and 
previous issues). Another amendment was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
May 131,01902.0 The term “of the present 
agreement, as amended, is extended to 
May 1, 11953;) and theréafter from year ‘to 
year, subject to notice. 
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Part I 


Part I of this agreement is amended by 
providing that the word “manufacturers” 
means persons who manufacture, transform 
or condition food for human and/or animal 
consumption, as well as by the addition of 
the words “pork butcheries’ after the 
words ‘‘packing houses” in certain clauses 
of the agreement relating to definitions, 
hours, night shifts and minimum wage rates, 
and the deletion of the classification mill- 
wright from the table of minimum rates 
governing this part of the agreement. 


Part. 


Part II governing commercial salesmen, 
etc., is amended by the addition of the words 
“town traveller’. Minimum weekly wage 
rates in Zone I for commercial salesmen, 
etc., ‘are unchanged at from $24 per week 
during first six months to $39 per week 
during and after the fourth year; in Zones 
II and III the above rates, less 10 per cent. 
It is now provided that previous experience 
in private firms engaged in the trade of 
products covered by this agreement will be 
taken into account when classifying travel- 
ling salesmen or representatives. 


Part III 


A new Part III governing certain food 
products manufacturing is added as 
follows:— 


Industrial jurisdiction: Part III applies 
to all employers and employees in factories 
manufacturing human food products such as 
nuts and almonds, peanut products, etc, tea, 
coffee, spices, essences, baking powder, 
pickles, concentrated soups, syrups, potato 
chips, pickled tongue, sugar butter, powdered 
jellies, gelatin, bread powder, edible oils, 
chocolate, bonbons, fruit and vegetable 
preserves. (The above items were pre- 
viously included among the exceptions to the 
terms of this agreement.) However, :regard- 
ing candy and chocolate manufacturers 
exclusively, only those employees committed 
to the production of candies and chocolates 
are excluded from the terms of the present 
agreement. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the cities 
of Quebee and Lévis and the municipalities 
entirely or partly included within an area 
comprising a radius of 50 miles of their 
limits; the whole divided into three zones. 


Hours: stationary enginemen and firemen 
(other than first class enginemen)—54 per 
week, all year round; office employees (male 
and female) 44 per week; other employees— 
48 per week during the period from the first 
complete week of December to the end of 
the week preceding July 1, 54 per week 
during any other’ period; occasional 
employees (male and female), watchmen ‘and 
boiler (not stationary engines) firemen, 
personal and administration employees and 
first class enginemen—no regular work week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
in excess of 44, 48 or 54 hours per week, 
or for work in excess of daily limitation of 
hours as provided for. Certain limitations 
on overtime rates are provided for work 
done during the seasonal rush period between 
July 1 and November 30, as well as in the 
case of carters, deliverymen’s helpers, etc.; 
double time for work on any of 92 specified 
paid holidays. Overtime rates do not apply 
to occasional employees, etc. 
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Minimum wage rates for factory personnel: 
males—general hand (20 years or over, first 
year) 73 cents per hour in Zone I, 66 cents 
in Zone II, 62 cents in Zone III; general 
hands (20 years or over, one year or more) 
80 cents in Zone I, 72 cents in Zone II, 68 
cents in Zone III; junior workers (less than 
20 years) 60 cents in Zone I, 54 cents in 
Zone II, 51 cents in Zone III; stationary 
enginemen (fourth class), truckdriver 85 
cents in Zone I, 77 cents in Zone II, 72 cents 
in Zone III; firemen 75 cents in Zone I, 
68 cents in Zone II, 64 cents in Zone III; 
millwright, confectioner 89 cents in Zone I, 
80 cents in Zone II, 76 cents in Zone III; 
roaster, shipper 87 cents in Zone I, 78 cents 
in Zone II, 74 cents in Zone III; cooper 94 
cents in Zone I, 85 cents in Zone II, 80 cents 
in Zone III; assistant confectioner 83 cents 
in Zone I, 75 cents in Zone II, 71 cents in 
Zone III; occasional hands (boys) 50 cents 
in Zone I, 45 cents in Zone II, 43 cents in 
Zone III; (men) 60 cents in Zone I, 54 
cents in Zone JI, 51 cents im Zone Tlie 
females—general hand (first year) 49 cents 
in Zone 1, 44 cents in Zone II, 42 cents in 
Zone III; (second year) 55 cents in Zone I, 
50 cents in Zone II, 47 cents in Zone III; 
occasional hand 50 cents in Zone I, 45 cents 
in Zone II, 43 cents in Zone III. Minimum 
weekly rates for office personnel and for 
travelling salesmen: accountant $48 per week 
in Zone J, $43.20 in Zone II, $40.80 in Zone 
III; stenographer-typist from $22 during 
first year to $31 during fourth year in Zone 
I, from $19.80 to $27.90 in Zone II, from 
$18.70 to $26.35 in Zone III; in general work 
from $19 in first year to $25 during third 
vear in’ Zone l,“trom: $17.10 to, $2250 an 
Zone II, from $16.15: to $21.25 in Zone III; 
travelling salesmen from $27 during first 
six months of sale in the line to $42 per 
week during and after fourth year. Weekly 
wage rates shown above will be paid even if 
business hours are fewer in number, regu- 
larly or not, than those shown above in this 
agreement. Minimum wages, actually paid 
to employees, higher than those provided for 
in this agreement will not be reduced for 
the duration of the agreement. 


Vacation: one week (six consecutive days) 
to every employee who, on April 30 of each 
year, has one year of service for the same 
employer or in the same establishment; 
every employee with less than one year of 
service is entitled to a vacation with pay 
equal to one-half day off per month of ser- 
vice; upon termination of employment every 
employee is entitled to vacation remunera- 
tion equal to two per cent of the wages 
earned by him during the vacation credit 
period. In Zone I only, employees with five 
years of contiinuous service are entitled to 
an additional week of vacation with pay (six 
days, consecutive or not, depending on 
previous agreement between the employer 
and employee) to be given at any time, 
but in the same year and paid at the rate 
of four per cent of the wages earned during 
such period; termination of employment 
entitles an employee to four per cent of 
wages earned during vacation credit period. 
Occasional hands are entitled to two per 
cent of wages earned during their period of 
employment, in lieu of vacation with pay. 
Provisions of Ordinance 3, revised, of the 
Minimum Wage Commission _ respecting 
annual vacations with pay, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the present section 
will apply to the establishments governed 
by the present agreement. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 
Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated November 19 
and gazetted November 22 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April 1949, p. 450; June, p. 735; 
Nov. 1950, p. 1903; June 1951, p. 827; July, 
p. 976; May 1952, p. 610; Oct., p. 1361, and 
previous issues). The Rainwear and Sports- 
wear Manufacturers’ Association is added to 
the list of contracting parties. 


Industrial jurisdiction is amended as 
follows:—Schedule II, class B garments will 
now include raincoats, water-repellent trench 
coats and Hollywood coats, station wagon 
coats, cardigans, ski suits, capes, bush 
jackets, surcoats beach coats, jerkins and 
other similar garments, when such garments 
are made of cotton, rayon and/or synthetic 
materials or mixtures thereof, or manufac- 
tured by a section system which now pro- 
vides (in addition to other regulations which 
are unchanged) that to qualify for class B, 
at least three of the following operations 
must be omitted in the manufacture of the 
garment: shaping, basting of facing, basting 
of lining, basting of edges and of armholes. 
(Other provisions of this agreement remain 
unchanged.) The list of garments excepted 
from the terms of this agreement is revised 
by deleting the word “workmen’s” preceding 
the words “windbreakers” and “‘mackinaws”. 


Minimum wage rates for work done on 
class B garments are unchanged from those 
formerly in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October 1952. 


Cost-of-living bonus: odd pants and class B 
garments only—employers producing in an 
amount exceeding 25 per cent of their total 
production, garments not covered by this 
agreement, will pay to their employees a 
cost-of-living bonus of 20 cents per hour as 
formerly. However, it is now specified that 
should any employer, in any three-month 
period, produce less than 25 per cent of 
garments covered by this agreement, such 
employer will pay to his employees an addi- 
tional 24 cents per hour as a cost-of-living 
bonus. Class B garment manufacturers may 
incorporate the cost-of-living bonus of 20 or 
22% cents per hour, as the case may be, in 
the hourly or piece work rates paid to their 
employees. In the event that a manufac- 
turer elects to inelude the cost-of-living 
bonus of 224 cents per hour in the hourly 
or piece work rates, then the minimum 
hourly rates are those of schedule II (L.G., 
Oct. 1952), increased by 224 cents per hour. 
(Other cost-of-living bonuses, including the 
general bonus of 284 cents per hour, are 
unchanged.) 

Provisions of this agreement governing 
apprenticeship and gradual promotion will 
apply to manufacturers of class B garments. 


Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated November 19 
and gazetted December 6 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June 1950, p. 872; Aug., p. 1185; 
Dec., p. 2067; Nov., 1951, p. 1539). 


Granite Industry 
Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 10 cents per hour over those rates 
previously provided for (L.G., Nov. 1951, 
p. 1539) and the new rates are now as 
follows: granite cutter, letterer and designer 
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on composition, journeyman—granite cutter 
on surfacing or sandblasting machines $1.50 
in Zone I, $1.35 in Zone II; in Zones I and 
II—-surfacing machine operator, sandblast 


operator $1 per hour; blacksmith $1.15; 
machine polisher, carborundum machine 
operator $1.05; hand polisher, stationary 
engineman’s assistant, fireman 85 cents; 


apprentice polisher (maximum one year) 80 
cents; hoist and crane operator, gang saw 
operator, stationary engineman 95 cents; 
quarry man (driller), labourer and helper, 
boxer (crater) 90 cents; apprentices from 
75 cents in first six months to $1.15 in 
third year. Minimum rate for watchman 
is unchanged at $30 per week. 

This amendment further provides that on 
April 1, 1953, all minimum hourly rates 
shown above will be automatically increased 
by five cents per hour. 

The present amendment also provides that 
workmen employed extra hours by an 
employer, other than his employer of the 
regular shift, will be paid overtime rates. 
It is also provided that contracting parties 
to the present agreement (granite section) 
may submit, if deemed advisable, a petition 
for amendment or a new agreement, at the 
expiry of their initial agreement. 


Trade 


Retail Food Stores, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated November 19 
and gazetted November 29 amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept. 1950, p. 1680; Sept. 1951, 
p. 1253, and previous issues). Other amend- 
ments extending the term of the present 
agreement were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette May 31, August 9 and 
October 4, 1952. The present agreement, 
as amended, will remain in force until 
February 28, 1953, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: regular weekly hours are unchanged 
at 534 per week. 


Minimum wage rates for employees paid 
on an hourly basis are from two to seven 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect and those rates for employees paid 
on a weekly basis are from $1 to $6.50 per 
week higher. New minimum wage rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows: 
employees engaged in the sale of meat or 
meat products in Zone I—class A (male) $48 
per week; (female) $35.27, class B (male) 
$41; (female) $31.85, class C (male) $34; 
(female) $25.85, class D (male) $20; 
(female) $21; in Zone II minimum weekly 
rates for classes A, B, C, and D are $34, 
$28, $23 and $18 per week respectively; 
employees engaged in the sale of other food 
products in Zone I—classes A and B (male 
and female) and class C (female only) 
receive $3 per week less than the rates 
shown above for similar classifications 
engaged in the sale of meat or meat 
products, class C (male) receives $4 per 
week less and class D (female) 50 cents 
per week less, class D (male) receives the 
same weekly rate; in Zone IJ minimum 
rates for classes A, B, C, and D are similar 
to those shown above for employees engaged 
in the sale of meat or meat products. Other 
minimum weekly rates include qualified 
tradesmen (not governed by the agreement) 
$35; bachelor delivery man and married 


(Concluded on page 293) 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Findings of Labour Relations Boards reversed by British Columbia and 
Quebec courts. Employer convicted of violation of Minimum Wage and 
Annual Holidays Acts loses appeal in Saskatchewan. Union must abide 
by its constitution in disciplining members, New Brunswick court holds 


The British Columbia Appeal Court has reversed the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case involving the certification of a bargaining agent 
for Safeway central office employees. The Supreme Court had found that an 
employee having access to confidential information was not necessarily a 
person “employed in a confidential capacity”. Legislation excludes persons 
so employed from collective bargaining. 

The Quebec Superior Court has ruled against the Labour Relations Board 
in a case in which an employer charged that the Board’s conduct of a hearing 
was unfair. The Board failed to establish its claim that it had acted properly 


within its authority and therefore was not subject to court review. 

In a decision dealing with the enforcement of the province’s Minimum 
Wage and Annual Holidays Acts, the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal has 
dismissed an appeal by an employer convicted of violation of the Acts. 

A union has been penalized by the New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Chancery Division, for violating the rights of one of its members. 

These cases are summarized in greater detail below. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... . 


...holds Labour Relations Board erred in finding 
comptometer operators not confidentia! employees 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal 
on October 24 quashed the order of the 
provincial Labour Relations Board certify- 
ing a bargaining agent for comptometer 
and power-machine operators employed in 
the central office of Canada Safeways 
Limited. The judgment allowed the appeal 
brought by the company against a decision 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
upholding the Board’s ruling (L.G., Oct. 
1952, p. 1369). The Appeal Court held 
that the Board had exceeded its jurisdic- 
tion, since the employees affected were 
employed in a confidential capacity and so 
were excluded from collective bargaining 
under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. 

The appeal was heard by three judges 
of the Court. Chief Justice Sloan set out 
the facts of the case. The appellant com- 
pany operates 54 retail stores in British 
Columbia, selling chiefly groceries and 
meats. A group of employees in the 
company’s central office assemble periodical 
reports submitted by the individual retail 
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outlets and make a compilation of them for 
the use of the management. Local 580 of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union (CIO-CCL) applied for cer- 
tification on behalf of this unit of office 
employees, composed mainly of compto- 
meter and power-machine operators. The 
company opposed the application, on the 
ground that the employees were employed 
in a confidential capacity, but the Board 
issued certification on March 24, 1952, 
giving reasons for its decision. 

The Chief Justice found that the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
imposed on the Board the duty to 
determine whether a unit of employees is 
appropriate for collective bargaining. How- 
ever, 1ts jurisdiction to make that decision 
depended on -certain conditions, one of 
which was that the unit must be composed 
of employees within the scope of the Act. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


In the case of the employees in the 
Safeway central office, the preliminary 
question facing the Board was whether all 
or any of them came within the class 
excluded by Section 2 (a) of the Act, 
persons “employed in a_ confidential 
capacity” 

Taking into consideration the Board’s 
reasons for decision, His Lordship stated 
that the Board had apparently found that, 
if the Act were: to be interpreted “in the 
strict sense,’ these employees would be 
ruled out of any proposed bargaining unit. 
The Board then went on to state, however: 


Modern business practice and the emer- 
gence of large office organizations require 
a broad approach to this problem if the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act is to be reasonably interpreted. 
Obviously one, or a few persons, could not 
be expected to deal with the mass of 
intimate information required in today’s 
management office organization. Thus, 
nearly all employees in such an_ office 
handle, or have access to, confidential 
information. 


The Board concluded that, while there 
was merit to the employer’s case, justifica- 
tion existed for certifying a _ bargaining 
agent on behalf of the comptometer and 
power-machine operators. 


His Lordship considered that the facts 
were not reasonably capable of support- 
ing the Board’s decision that the employees 
in question were not employed in a con- 
fidential capacity. In his view, the consider- 
ation of “modern business practice and the 
emergence of large office organizations” was 
not relevant to the problem, which must be 
determined according to the terminology of 
the Act itself. In His Lordship’s words: 

The nature of the tasks assigned must 
be the test contemplated by the Act and 
that same test must apply to all classes 
of business whether ancient or modern, 
large or small. As I have said, the facts 
herein point irresistibly to only one con- 
clusion. Any other simply demonstrates 
that the Act has been misconstrued by 


the Board and that it has_ thereby 
exceeded its jurisdiction. 


The Chief Justice then dealt with the 
argument of counsel for the Board that the 
Act provided that a decision of the Board 
as to whether a person was an employee 
within the meaning of the Act should be 
final and conclusive. In His Lordship’s 
view, the Board’s decision was final only 
when it had acted within its jurisdiction. 
In this case the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice O'Halloran similarly held that 
the Act did not take away the power of 
the courts to review a decision of the 
Board on certiorart. However, the courts 
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were not entitled to quash a decision unless 
the Board had acted without jurisdiction, 
in excess or in abuse of its jurisdiction, in 
violation of an essential of justice (such as 
in the “teeth of the evidence”) or had 
erred in law. 

Considering the Board’s decision in this 
case, Mr. Justice O’Halloran held that the 
Board had erred in law by giving the ICA 
Act an interpretation it does not permit 
and by giving a decision in the “teeth of 
the evidence”. 

In his view, the words in the Act “persons 
employed in a confidential capacity” meant 
employees in a position likely to be aware 
of the state of any confidential aspect of 
an employer’s business affairs. The statute 
did not restrict the term to a person in an 
executive position, or to one who must 
exercise a discretion on behalf of his 
employer, or whose duty is to use confi- 
dential information in an operative way. 
His Lordship considered that employees 
engaged in dealing with confidential busi- 
ness information cannot be assumed to act 
purely as automatons in compiling, record- 
ing and summarizing that information, 
whether they do it with or _ without 
mechanical machines. He was also of the 
opinion that the word “capacity” was 
significant, since it related to the receptive 
powers of receiving, containing, absorbing. 
He concluded: 

The statute in using the words “employed 
in a confidential capacity” selected language 
of an expansive tendency as contrasted to 
a contractive one for the purpose of 
describing a narrow concept, and _ pur- 
posely refrained from ‘attaching to that 
language any limitation of degree or 
qualifications of any, kind =... in its 
ruling in this case, the Board in my 
judgment has taken upon itself the power 
to rewrite the statute, by reading into it 
something legitimate construction of its 
language does not permit a court to do. 


Mr. Justice O’Halloran then gave reasons 
for his view that the Board had made its 
decision in the “teeth of the evidence”. 
The evidence included exhibits of 31 of 
the company’s printed forms for tabulating 
a vast amount of detail of the company’s 
business operations, to be filled in by the 
employees in question and then summar- 
ized by them. His Lordship referred to a 
balance sheet which summarized the com- 
pany’s fixed assets, current assets, current 
liabilities, accounts, cash in banks and on 
hand, and detail of inventories. Other 
tables showed not only the nature of 
profits and losses in each store but the 
net earnings per period compared with 
those of the previous period and the same 
period the year before. 
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His Lordship stated that these figures 
would give a rapid picture of the com- 
pany’s financial position and were therefore 
of a highly confidential character. No 
tribunal could conclude that the printed 
forms were not of a confidential nature 
without departing from the realities of 
business life. He held accordingly that the 
Board had allowed extraneous considera- 
tions to mislead its judgment in the “teeth 
of the evidence” and thus to exceed its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Bird concurred in the 
reasons for decision of the Chief Justice. 
The Court allowed the company’s appeal 
and quashed the certification issued by the 
Board. In re Canada Safeway Limited and 
Labour Relations Board et al, [1952-53] 
7 WWR (NS), 145. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


...finds procedure of Labour Relations Board in 


a certification hearing was unfair to employer 


The Quebec Superior Court, on July 4, 
1952, dismissed with costs the pleading 
submitted by the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board, the defendant in an action brought 
by an employer for a writ of prohibition 
and a declaration that the Board’s pro- 
cedure during the hearing of the employees’ 
association’s application for certification was 
invalid. 

Mr. Justice Gibsone gave the judgment 
of the Court. The plaintiff in the case 
was a clothing manufacturer doing business 
at Quebec and Sorel. An agreement con- 
cerning working conditions was in effect 
between the employer and an association 
of his employees. On February 18, 1952, 
this association applied to the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board for certification. 
The Board informed the employer that an 
investigator would visit his establishments 
to get information to enable the Board to 
decide whether the proposed bargaining unit 
was appropriate, and asked for a list of 
employees in the unit. On April 4 the 
employer and the association were notified 
to attend the hearing of the application on 
April 24. 

At the hearing the Board announced that 
it had received written representations 
from the National Clothing Syndicate of 
Sorel Inc. setting out facts which the 
syndicate intended to produce as evidence 
at the hearing of the association’s applica- 
tion for certification. The Board refused 
to divulge what these representations were 
and permitted the syndicate to present its 
evidence. 
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According to the employer’s claim, the 
whole session was devoted to the hearing 
of this evidence, which consisted of an 
attack against him and his business. He 
had objected formally to the Board’s 
method of procedure at the hearing. He 
claimed that it was unfair and ultra vires, 
holding that the Board’s duty was only 
to determine whether the employees’ asso- 
ciation had as members a majority of the 
employees in the unit by examining its 
books and records. In his view the Board 
was not entitled, apparently on its own 
initiative and without notifying him, to 
recognize this other union as an intervener 
and to admit its evidence at the hearing. 

The employer stated that it was appar- 
ently the intention of the Board to apply 
Sections 20, 21 and 22 of the Labour 
Relations Act against him, the sections 
which forbid an employer to dominate or 
hinder the formation or activities of a 
union, or to seek to compel an employee 
to refrain from becoming or to cease to 
be a union member by threats or intimi- 
dation. He argued that under the Act 
the only remedy against unfair labour 
practices was prosecution with the consent 
of the Board or the Attorney General. 
Section 50 of the Act enables the Board 
to dissolve an employers’ association guilty 
of seeking to dominate the activities of a 
trade union, but only after giving it an 
opportunity to be heard and to give 
evidence. 

In its defence, the Board maintained 
that its decisions, procedures and acts were 
not subject to control by the courts and 
could not be set aside. It pointed out that 
the Labour Relations Act expressly pro- 
hibits the issuing of prerogative writs 
against the Board. It argued also that the 
plaintiff had no legal right td bring an 
action against the Board since there was 
no legal bond between them and that the 
facts alleged by the plaintiff were not 
adequate grounds for his claims. 

The Court held that the immunity from 
judicial control afforded the Labour Rela- 
tions Board by the Act was valid only 
when the Board acted within the limits 
set out in the Act. In this case the Board 
had exercised powers not given it by the 
Act. In Mr. Justice Gibsone’s view, the 
plaintiff was therefore entitled to have his 
claims that the Board’s conduct was unfair, 
arbitrary and injurious to him judged on 
their merits. 


His Lordship held also that the plaintiff 
was entitled to bring the action because 
he had a natural interest in protecting the 
agreement between him and the employees’ 
association, an agreement which might be 


broken as a result of the Board’s pro- 
cedure and decisions. Finally, Mr. Justice 
Gibsone considered that the facts did 
justify the employer’s claim. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
Board’s pleading with costs. Maurice 
Pollack v. the Labour Relations Board of 
the Province of Quebec, Quebec Superior 
Court, July 4, 1952, unreported. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... . 


...dismisses appeal by employer from conviction 
under the Minimum Wage and Annual Holidays Acts 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
October 22, 1952, dismissed an employer’s 
appeal from convictions under the Minimum 
Wage Act and the Annual Holidays Act. 


The appeal was heard before five judges 
of the Court. Mr. Justice Procter stated 
the facts in his reasons for decision. The 
appellant had been charged before a police 
magistrate of the city of Regina for failure 
to pay the statutory minimum wage and 
the required annual holiday pay, equal to 
one twenty-sixth of a year’s wages, to his 
caretaker, a full-time employee. The 
magistrate found him guilty on both 
charges and imposed a fine in addition to 
ordering payment of the amounts due to 
the caretaker under the Minimum Wage 
Act and the Annual Holidays Act. The 
employer then appealed to the District 
Court of Regina, where a new trial was 
held and both appeals dismissed. From 
that judgment, an appeal to the Court of 
Appeal was permissible on a question of 
law alone. 


The employer claimed that, as part of 
her duties as a caretaker, the complainant 
operated a steam-heating boiler of more 
than 20-horse-power capacity, for which she 
did not possess the certificate required by 
the Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act. He maintained that, since the 
judge of the District Court had found this 
as a fact, he should have held that the 
contract of employment was illegal and that 
therefore the caretaker could not take 
advantage of the provisions of the two 
statutes. He claimed further that the care- 
taker was an independent contractor and 
not an employee within the meaning of 
the Acts, but the Court refused to hear 
this ground of appeal because it had not 
been raised before the District Court 
judge. 

Mr. Justice Procter considered unjustified 
the employer’s claim that the trial judge 
had found as a fact that the caretaker 
did operate a boiler unlawfully as part of 
her duties. He held accordingly that the 


' Minimum Wage 


Appeal Court was without jurisdiction to 
hear the appeals, since the question of law 
which the appellant sought to determine 
was not properly before the Court. Mr. 
Justice McNiven and Mr. Justice Culliton 
concurred in his reasons for judgment. 


Chief Justice Martin raised the question 
of whether, if it had been definitely estab- 
hshed that the contract of employment 
violated the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
the appellant could successfully claim the 
illegality of the contract as a defence to 
the charges against him of violating the 
Act and the Annual 
Holidays Act. He did not answer this 
question but stated that he would require 
authority binding upon him before answer- 
ing it in the affirmative. 


Mr. Justice Gordon referred to the 
provisions of the two Acts requiring a 
magistrate, when convicting an employer 
of an offence against either statute, to 
order him to pay his employee the differ- 
ence between the sum actually received 
and that to which he was entitled. His 
Lordship stated that the Acts were 
designed to protect a class which may not 
always be in a position to bargain with 
employers. 

The Court dismissed the appeals without 
costs. Regina v. Pantel, [1952] 7 WWR 
(NS) 295. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Chancery Division... 


---awards damages to longshoreman for penalties 
imposed by his union contrary to its Constitution 


The New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Chancery Division, on November 3 allowed 
a longshoreman’s action for a declaration 
that he was still a member in good stand- 
ing of his local union in spite of a 
decision of a union executive’ board 
declaring him ineligible to run for office. 
The court held that declaration to be 
invalid, since it was not made in accordance 
with the union constitution, and awarded 
the plaintiff $300 damages for the annoy- 
ance he had suffered, in addition to the 
costs of the action. 


The facts were set out in Mr. Justice 
Hughes’ reasons for judgment. The plain- 
tiff, William Carlin, was a member of 
Local 273 of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (AFL-TLC). On Sep- 
tember 6, 1949, the international president 
of the union wrote to the president and 
the secretary of Local 273 informing them 
that Galbraith, the vice-president of the 
local union, was going to bring charges 
against Carlin and that if the charges were 
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substantiated he should be severely discip- 
lined “as his reported actions were not only 
detrimental to the membership of the port 
of Saint John but to the Atlantic Coast 
District as a whole”. [Carlin was president 
of Local 273 at the time of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union strike in 1949 and had 
supported the strike.] If he were allowed 
to retain his membership, he should be 
prevented from holding office for a period 
of five years. Disciplinary action would be 
taken in accordance with Article XVIII of 
the constitution of the international union. 

Charges were brought against Carlin by 
Galbraith and were heard by the local 
union on October 3, 1949. By a vote of 
the members he was exonerated, 52 finding 
him guilty~ and 97 not guilty. In spite of 
this, the international president instructed 
the officers of the local to expel him 
immediately. 

Carlin then brought an action for an 
injunction to prohibit his expulsion. An 
interim injunction was issued. At a hear- 
ing on November 30 to determine whether 
or not the injunction should be continued, 
a settlement was reached and Carlin’s 
action was withdrawn. He was reinstated 
as a member in good standing with the 
approval of the international president and 
the local vice-president who had brought 
the charges. 

Almost immediately after the settlement, 
new charges almost identical with the 
earlier ones were laid against Carlin. On 
December 20 the executive of the local 
union tried the charges and found him 
cullty. The hearing was adjourned until 
January 3, 1950, when a penalty was 
imposed suspending Carlin from the right 
to vote and to attend meetings for a period 
of five years. 

Both parties appealed against this ruling, 
Carlin against the whole decision and 
Galbraith against the penalty as not being 
severe enough. A meeting of the local 
allowed Carlin’s appeal by a vote of 134 
to 88. No action was taken on Galbraith’s 
appeal. Huis Lordship stated that, under 
Article X of the union constitution, the 
matter was thus settled subject only to a 
right of appeal to the Atlantic Coast Dis- 
trict Executive of New York. This right 
of appeal may be had on definite and 
precise conditions, none of which were 
followed. 

Galbraith, however, appealed to the 
Atlantic Coast District Executive, which 
on,March 18, 1950, declared Carlin ineli- 


gible for office for five years. Carlin was 
not present and no notice of appeal had 
been served on him. 

In July 1951, attempts were made to 
persuade Carlin to agree not to run for 
office for five years but he refused. He 
was elected a delegate to a convention and 
attended as a delegate. On October 1, 
1951, the president of Local 273, at a meet- 
ing to elect delegates to a wage committee, 
read the statement of the Atlantic Coast 
District Executive of March 13, 1950, and 
refused to accept Carlin’s nomination. This 
was the first time Carlin had heard of the 
ruling. He challenged it and examined the 
report, which was not signed. 

Mr. Justice Hughes stated: 

The powers which the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 273, 
can exercise over a member of the union 
are what the said member gives the 
Association by becoming a member and 
accepting the constitution. Those powers 
include the right to work. If he is not 
a member of the Association he cannot 
work with them and cannot be employed 
on the same job. If they expel him, 
therefore, they deprive him of his liveli- 
hood. They can do so only as laid down 
in the constitution. They must act strictly 
within their rights. They have not done 
So. 


In this case the charges against Carlin 
had been heard by the local and he had 
been exonerated on October 3, 1949. That 
was the end of the matter unless that 
decision was reversed on appeal. Since no 
appeal was made in accordance with the 
constitution, the question was settled. His 
Lordship held. The international president 
had no power under the constitution to 
order the expulsion of Carlin, as he first 
attempted to do. The declaration of the 
Atlantic Coast District Executive that 
Carlin was ineligible to run for office in 
the union was invalid because it was not 
made on an appeal taken by means of 
notices as provided for by Article XIX 
of the constitution. 

The Court accordingly held that the 
proceedings of the District Executive of 
the union declaring the plaintiff ineligible 
to run for office were inoperative and that 
he was a member in good standing of 
Local 273 with all the rights and privileges 
of membership. The plaintiff had not lost 
his employment since his reinstatement as 
a union member on November 30, 1949, but 
he was entitled to damages for the annoy- 
ance caused him by the defendants’ action. 
The Court assessed these damages at $300. 
Carlin v. Galbraith et al, New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, Chancery Division, Nov. 3, 
1952, unreported. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum wages raised for janitors and sheet-metal workers in British 
Columbia. Apprenticeship regulations revised in Nova Scotia. The 
procedure for certification of bargaining agent established in P.E.I. 


In British Columbia, an upward revision of minimum rates was provided 


for janitors and sheet-metal workers. 


In Nova Scotia, general apprenticeship regulations set out what is 
required of the apprentice and the employer and define the powers and duties 


of the Director of Apprenticeship. 


The first regulations to be made under the Prince Edward Island Trade 
Union Act provide for certification by the Provincial Secretary of a trade 
union as bargaining agent for a group of employees. 

Minor amendments were made to the Rules of Procedure of the Labour 
Relations Boards of Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

These and other regulations, both federal and provincial, are summarized 


in greater detail below. 
FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-laws 

An amendment to By-law 2 of the 
Pilotage District of Quebec exempts from 
the compulsory payment of pilotage dues 
all steamships regularly employed in 
voyages on the St. Lawrence River and on 
the Saguenay River not extending below 
the eastern limits of the Pilotage District. 
Previously, only passenger steamships 
employed in such voyages were exempt. 
The amendment was approved by P.C. 4592 
on December 4 and gazetted December 10. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


New sections covering the use of mill- 
second delay action detonators were added 
to the regulations governing the care and 
use of explosives under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 1708-52) made December 1 and 
gazetted December 15. 

The regulations now provide that milli- 
second delay action detonators may be 
used for firing shots in coal if permission 
in writing has been obtained from the 
Director of Mines to use such detonators 
and to take into the mine sufficient 
approved explosives for the purpose. 

The multiple shot-firing device used with 
milli-second delay action detonators must 
also be approved by the Director. Every 
galvanometer and shot-firing device in use 
must be tested daily by an approved 
method and must not be used unless found 
to be in proper working condition. 


The shot-firer must be trained thor- 
oughly in all phases of milli-second 
multiple blasting methods. He must be 
certified as competent in the use of such 
methods by the District Inspector after he 
has passed an examination which included 
practical tests under actual working 
conditions. 

The shot-firer must test for inflammable 
or noxious gases immediately before the 
holes are charged, immediately before the 
round is fired and immediately after he 
returns to the face following the firing 
of shots. Gas detector readings must be 
taken by a certificated examiner with an 
approved detector in addition to flame 
safety lamp tests. No shot must be fired 
if a test or reading shows that there is a 
dangerous amount of inflammable gas or 
dust in the air at the face or the roadway 
leading to the face. 

Shots must be connected in series. At 
the time of firing, all persons must take 
refuge in a safe place at least 100 feet 
from the shots. No person may return 
to the face for at least four minutes after 
the shots are fired nor resume work until 
it is found safe to do so. This minimum 
period may be increased by the District 
Inspector if he thinks it is desirable to 
do so. 


Other provisions cover such matters as 
the type of conductors used in the shot- 
firing cable, the amount of explosives 
which may be taken into the mine and the 
method of storing them, galvanometer 
testing, and rock dusting. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


A minor amendment was made to the 
schedule to the Hours of Work Act which 
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lists the industries in which workers may 
not be employed for more than eight hours 
a day and 44 hours a week, except in 
special circumstances. 


Clause 1 of the schedule now reads 
“mining, quarrying, and other works for 
the extraction of minerals, stone or other 
material from the earth”. The italicized 
words are new. The amendment was made 
by Regulation 38 on November 28 and 
gazetted December 4. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


The minimum rates for men engaged in 
the sheet-metal industry and for janitors 
and janitresses working in apartment 
buildings were increased by two revised 
orders (Nos. 10 and 43), gazetted’: December 
11 and December 18, respectively. 


Janitors in Apartment Buildings 


Effective from February 1, 1953, janitors 
and janitresses in apartment buildings con- 
taining four residential suites or less must 
be paid a minimum of 55 cents an hour 
instead of 50 cents, as before. 


In buildings with more than four suites 
the minimum rate is, as previously, fixed 
on a monthly basis according to the 
number of suites. These rates were all 
raised by about 10 per cent and now range 
from $39 a month for five residential 
suites to $197 a month for 47 or more 
suites. In buildings containing five or more 
suites, the janitor must receive, in addition 
to the above rates, 55 cents an hour 
(rather than 50 cents) for all time spent 
in attending to single rooms, stores or 
accommodation other than residential 
suites. 


As before, if two or more janitors are 
employed in an apartment building and 
reside on the premises, the employer must 
designate and record on the payroll at least 
one as resident janitor and pay him the 
minimum monthly rate specified according 
to the number of suites. If more than one 
are designated as resident janitors, each 
must be paid the minimum rate to which 
he is entitled. It is now made clear that 
the other janitor or janitors resident on 
the premises must receive at least 55 cents 
an hour. 


The order no longer fixes maximum 
deductions which may be made from the 
minimum rates for accommodation pro- 
vided for the janitor. The Board of 
Industrial Relations is authorized, where it 
is of the opinion that the accommodation 
is unsuitable or that the charge is unrea- 
sonable, to give notice in writing of the 
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facts to the employer and also to specify 
the deductions which the employer may 
make. 

As before, when a janitor is supplied with 
electricity, a maximum of $4 a month may 
be deducted from his wages or, as an 
alternative, meters may be installed and 
the janitor must pay for the consumption 
of the electricity according to the meter. 

The weekly rest provisions are con- 
tinued in the revised order. A weekly rest 
of 24 consecutive hours must be granted 
to a janitor in an apartment building 
containing 20 or more suites, and eight 
consecutive hours of rest if he is employed 
in a building containing from 12 to 19 
suites. 


Sheet-Metal Workers 


The minimum hourly rate for sheet-metal 
workers was raised from $1 to $1.25. Time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
for hours in excess of eight in a day or 
44 in a week and such overtime may only 
be worked under permit of the Board. 
All male employees engaged in the manu- 
facture, erection and installation of any 
sheet-metal work in connection with a 
residential, commercial or industrial build- 
ing, plant or ship and also the manufacture 
or installation of gravity or forced-air 
heating or conditioned-air installation are 
covered by the order. Production-line or 
assembly-line manufacture of sheet-metal 
products for resale is excluded. 

Other conditions of work set out in the 
former Order, which is now rescinded, 
remain unchanged (L.G., 1948, p. 1134). 


British Columbia Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act 


A new regulation (O.C. 2878) was 
approved on December 2, gazetted Decem- 
ber 18, under the Metalliferous Mines Regu- 
lation Act permitting workers employed in 
metallurgical works and quarries to work 
longer than eight hours in any 24 for the 
purpose of changing shifts. 

The Act limits hours of employment in 
or about mines, quarries or metallurgical 
works to eight in any 24 hours but author- 
izes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Mines after an investigation, to sub- 
stitute other provisions by regulation. 


The new regulation provides that, after 
any existing collective agreement expires, 
or where no collective agreement is in force 
at the time the regulations were approved, 
an employee may be employed above 
ground at a quarry or metallurgical works 
for whatever period longer than eight hours 
in any 24 is necessary to make a change 


of shift provided that an agreement is 
made between the employer and _ the 
employees permitting such extension of 
hours. If a collective agreement was in 
effect on December 2, such longer hours 
can be worked until the agreement 
expires, provided that it does not specifi- 
cally forbid such an arrangement. 

The new regulation does not apply to 
operations covered by two earlier Orders 
which allow a 10-hour day to be worked 
in quarries and in placer mining above 
ground if a permit has been obtained from 
the Department of Mines. Workers in 
quarries for whom no such permit was 
issued would therefore be covered by the 
new regulation. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act 


New general apprenticeship regulations 
were approved by Order in Council on 
September 11, 1952, replacing those made 
in 1945. The regulations were issued 
under the new Act passed at the 1952 
session of the Legislature to provide a 
more workable basis for the apprentice- 
ship program (L.G., Oct. 1952, p. 1364). 

The new regulations, which are similar 
to the ones they replace, cover minimum 
qualifications for apprentices, transfers from 
one employer to another, the period of 
apprenticeship and _ credits given for 
previous instruction or experience, the 
obligations of the apprentice and of the 
employer, trade testing of apprentices and 
tradesmen who apply for certificates of 
competency, and fees.. In line with the 
new Act, which defined the powers and 
duties of the Director of Apprenticeship 
more specifically, several of the powers 
formerly held by the apprenticeship 
committee are now transferred to the 
Director. 

In order to enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship in a designated trade, the 
prospective apprentice must be at least 16 
years of age and must have completed 
grade eight, or any higher grade required 
by the rules governing the trade con- 
cerned, or have an equivalent education as 
determined by the Director. 

The employer must forward three copies 
of each apprenticeship agreement to the 
Director. After the agreement is regis- 
tered, the Director retains one copy and 
sends one to the employer and one to the 
apprentice. 

When an apprentice is permanently 
transferred from one employer to another, 
a form of permanent transfer must be 
executed in triplicate by the apprentice and 
the employer and the transfer registered 
in the same manner as a new agreement. 
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It is now specified that the form of 
transfer must be executed within 30 days 
from the date of the transfer. 

The length of the apprenticeship period 
must be set out in the agreement. If the 
apprentice has had previous experience in 
the trade or trade instruction in an educa- 
tional institution approved by the Min- 
ister, the Director (rather than the appren- 
ticeship committee) may grant him a time 
credit on the term of his agreement. The 
time credit may be granted on the basis 
of an evaluating examination or by such 
other means as are stated in the trade 
regulations. 

The Director (formerly the committee) 
must furnish every apprentice with an 
identification card to be carried at all 
times. 

Each apprentice must give faithful ser- 
vice to his employer during the appren- 
ticeship period; avoid damage and waste 
of tools, goods and property of the 
employer; give satisfactory reason for any 
absence from employment or from instruc- 
tion in trade subjects; and diligently follow 
the classroom instruction or correspondence 
courses related to his trade which are 
prescribed under the Act. 

Every employer must provide adequate 
training for the apprentice in all job oper- 
ations and trade processes as far as he is 
able to do so; keep him employed as long 
as work is available; where a full-time 
program requires his continuous attendance, 
release the apprentice from his duties, and 
where a part-time program is provided, 
allow the apprentice time to attend the 
classes without loss of pay; and notify the 
Director before making any change affect- 
ing the agreement. In addition, where an 
apprentice is laid off because of lack of 
work, the employer must give him the 
opportunity to be re-employed before 
another apprentice is hired. 


The Minister (formerly the apprentice- 
ship committee), may establish facilities 
for conducting trade examinations for 
apprentices and tradesmen who apply for 
certificates of qualification. ‘The Director 
is required to make arrangements for con- 
ducting trade examinations at times and 
places to be determined by him. Each 
trade examination is to be conducted by 
a board of three persons, two of whom 
must be members of the local apprentice- 
ship committee and represent employers 
and employees; the third must represent 
the committee. The Minister must direct 
the payment of reasonable compensation 
and expenses for such examining boards. 


When the apprentice has satisfactorily 
completed the apprenticeship period and 
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the prescribed training, he must submit 
himself for the final trade examination. If 
he is successful, he is granted a certificate 
of apprenticeship by the Director. 

A tradesman, other than an apprentice 
in training, who wishes a trade examina- 
tion and certificate of qualification must 
apply in writing to the Director who must 
notify him in writing of the time and place 
of his test, which must be held not later 
than three months after he has applied for 
it. A certificate of qualification must be 
issued if the examination shows that he 
possesses the knowledge and skill of a 
journeyman in the trade. If he is not 
thoroughly competent, his ability will be 
evaluated in terms of the percentage of 
time necessary for an apprentice to com- 
plete the training to become a Journeyman. 

The fee for an examination and certifi- 
cate of qualification remains at $5, and, 
for a duplicate certificate, $2. 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 


The Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
made a small amendment to its Rules of 
Procedure on September 16, 1952, which 
was approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council on October 10. 

Where an application for certification was 
made by a union, the rules previously 
required the Chief Executive Officer, after 
the time fixed for the filing of a reply by 
the employer and of notices of interven- 
tion, to notify the applicant and employer, 
and intervener if any, of the time and 
place fixed by the Board for consideration 
of the application. He is now required to 
give such notice only when the Board con- 
siders it necessary to bear verbal evidence 
and argument by or on behalf of the 
parties. 


Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 


An amendment was made to the regula- 
tions under the Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act to increase the maximum annual 
income which a married person living with 
his spouse may have in order to receive an 
allowance. 

The Act, which was passed last year 
(L.G., Aug. 1952, p. 1092), provides for the 
payment of an allowance of not more than 
$40 a month to permanently and totally 
disabled residents of Ontario between 18 
and 65 years of age. To receive an allow- 
ance, a person must have resided in 
Ontario for 10 years. 

A married person living with his spouse 
is now eligible for an allowance if his 
income, including the allowance, is not 
more than $1,440 a year, instead of $1,200. 
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If the annual income is more than that 
amount, the allowance will be reduced 
accordingly. The annual income permitted 
a single person remains at $720. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
has issued regulations (329/52), gazetted 
November 29, making amendments to the 
Rules of Practice and Procedure of the 
Labour Relations Board. New provisions 
set out the procedure to be followed by 
an employee or group of employees who 
do not desire an applicant union to be 
certified as their bargaining agent. 

Such employees may inform the Board 
in writing of their desire before the expira- 
tion of the eighth day after the notice of 
application was posted by the employer on 
his premises; they may then attend and 
be heard at the hearing. If the employee 
or group of employees fails to attend the 
hearing, the Board may dispose of the 
application without further notice to them 
and without taking their objection into 
consideration. The written notification to 
the Board must be signed by the employee, 
if there is only one, or by each member 
of the group. The employees may appoint 
a representative to attend and be heard at 
the hearing. 

Amendments were also made to some of 
the forms to be used in connection with 
the application of a union to be recognized 
as the bargaining agent for a group of 
employees, or an application for the 
termination of bargaining rights. Notices 
of application for certification and for a 
declaration that a union is no longer repre- 
sentative of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit are required to be posted in a 
conspicuous place on the employer’s 
premises until the expiration of the eighth 
day after they are served instead of for 
five working days, as formerly. 


Prince Edward Island Trade Union Act 


Under Section 14 of the Trade Union 
Act, which provides for the making of 
regulations “governing the recognition by 
employers of trade unions,’ regulations 
were recently made giving the Provincial 
Secretary certification powers similar to 
those held by the Labour Relations Boards 
of the other provinces. Until now there 
was no provision in Prince Edward Island 
for certifying a bargaining agent for a 
group of employees. The regulations 
were made November 17 and gazetted 
November 22. 

The regulations state that no employer 
is required to recognize or bargain with a 
union until, in accordance with Section 7 


of the Act, it has filed with the Provincial 
Secretary a certified copy of its constitu- 
tion, rules and by-laws or other documents 
giving a complete statement of its objects. 

The Provincial Secretary is empowered 
to examine the right of a trade union which 
has complied with Section 7 to represent 
a group of employees and he must exercise 
these powers if he is requested to do so 
by the employer or by any five employees. 
In order to determine (1) whether a 
majority of the employees in a unit are 
members in good standing of the union, 
and (2) whether a majority of them have 
selected the union as their bargaining agent, 
the Provincial Secretary may examine 
records or make other necessary inquiries, 
including the holding of hearings or the 
taking of votes, and may prescribe the 
nature of the evidence to be submitted to 
him. If he is satisfied that the two 
conditions have been fulfilled, he may 
certify the trade union as_ bargaining 
agent for the unit of employees. 

When the Provincial secretary makes an 
inquiry into the question of representa- 
tion, the employer is not bound to recog- 
nize or bargain with the union or its 
members wnless and until the union has 
been certified. 

The regulations state that a trade union 
may sue and be sued by the name which 
it filed with the Provincial Secretary or 
by the name by which it is commonly 
known. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 
and Hospitalization Act 


The Saskatchewan Government has 
undertaken to provide free hospital services 
to recipients of old age assistance and their 
dependants, where the provincial share of 
the old age assistance pension is paid by 
Saskatchewan. This provision was approved 
by O.C. 2671/52 on November 28 and 
gazetted December 6. 





(Continued from page 283) 


delivery man $30 and $35 respectively in 
Zone I. New minimum hourly wage rates 
for some general classifications are now as 
follows: cashier and telephone operator 45 
cents per hour in Zone 1; temporary 
employees, working a maximum of 30 hours 
per week—male (senior and_ skilled) 60 
cents im Zone) I, 50 ‘cents “in Zone TT, 
male (junior) and female 37 cents in Zone 
I, 30 cents in Zone II. (The rates for 
temporary workers male (junior) and for 
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Recipients of old age security (persons 
over 70 years) or blind persons’ allowances 
whose income is so low that they qualify 
for a supplementary allowance under the 
Saskatchewan Social Aid Act were already 
entitled to receive free health services as 
well as free hospitalization, in accordance 
with regulations previously issued under 
the Health Services Act (L.G., March 1952, 
Oo LO). 

Under the new regulations, the Minister 
of Public Health is responsible for paying 
the cost. of hospital services rendered to a 
recipient of old age assistance or his 
dependants if they are services which are 
given under the Saskatchewan Hospitaliza- 


tion Act. These include public ward 
accommodation, operating and caseroom 
facilities, surgical material, X-ray and 


other diagnostic procedures, physiotherapy, 
anaesthetic agents, drugs, and _ certain 
endocrine and vitamin preparations. ‘To 
cover the cost of these services, the Muin- 
ister must pay the hospital tax on behalf 
of each beneficiary for 1953 and each 
succeeding year. 

The dependants of a recipient of old age 
assistance, including the spouse and each 
dependent child or grandchild under 16, 
may receive free hospital services during 
the period the pension is being paid and 
for the remainder of the year during which 
the recipient dies or is admitted to a 
mental hospital. A child between the ages 
of 16 and 21 years who is permanently 
incapacitated, physically or mentally, and 
is dependent on the recipient is also 
eligible to be a beneficiary. No person 
entitled to receive health services from the 
Government of Canada may be a bene- 
ficiary under these regulations. 

The Hospitalization Act requires a 
person to have resided in Saskatchewan for 
six months before he may benefit under 
the Act. The regulations stipulate that this 
qualification does not apply to old age 
assistance recipients and their dependants. 





temporary workers female are four cents 


per hour less than those previously in 
effect.) 

Vacation: employees with five years of 
continuous service, instead of seven as 


previously, are entitled to an additional 
vacation of seven non-consecutive days with 
pay per year. 


Wholesale Food Trade, Quebec District 
See above under “Manufacturing”. 
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Saskatchewan Equal Pay Act Proclaimed in Force 


The Saskatchewan Equal Pay Act, 
passed at the 1952 session of the Legis- 
lature, was proclaimed in force from 
January 1, 1953. Thus, there are now two 
Canadian provinces with an equal pay law, 
Ontario having passed a similar Act in 
1951. Alaska and 13 States of the United 
States have legislation which is similar in 
principle but which varies widely in cover- 
age and provision for enforcement. 

The Saskatchewan Act requires employers 
to pay women at the same rate as men 
when they are employed to do work of 
comparable character in the same establish- 
ment. The principal difference from the 
Ontario Act is that the latter requires equal 


pay for men and women when they do the 
same work in the same establishment. 

The Act will be administered by the 
Minister of Labour and the Director of the 
Wages and Hours Branch of the Depart- 
ment. Enforcement depends largely on 
complaints from employees. Investigation 
of complaints will be carried out by an 
inspector of the Department and, if his 
efforts at settlement are unavailing, provi- 
sion is made for the Minister to appoint 
a Board to inquire into the matter. After 
receiving the Board’s recommendations, the 
Minister has power to make an order 
requiring compliance with the law. Offences 
under the Act are punishable by fines not 
exceeding $100. 


1952 Edition of Provincial Labour Standards Now Available 


Changes in the standards set by provincial labour laws are noted in each annual 
edition of the Department of Labour publication Provincial Labour Standards, the 
1952 edition of which is now available. A reduction in maximum working hours 
and an increase in minimum wage rates in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat; higher general minimum rates in Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Quebec; and an upward revision of benefits under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts of seven provinces are recorded in the new edition. 


The bulletin sets out, in a form which permits easy comparison, the standards 
set by provincial law with regard to the school-leaving age, minimum age for 
employment, annual and public holidays, maximum daily and weekly hours of 
work, minimum wages for both experienced workers and learners, workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits payable in case of death or disability, and the provision made 


for a weekly rest day. 
shops, offices, hotels and restaurants. 


Workplaces dealt with in the tables are mines, factories, 


Copies of this mimeographed bulletin may be obtained from the Legislation 


Branch, Department of Labour. 





(Continued from page 231) 

The JOC also inquired into working 
methods, hours of work, hygiene and safety 
on the job, the travelling necessary to get 
to work, and the daily, periodic and annual 
rest periods enjoyed by young workers in 
the province of Quebec. 

The inquiry showed that 13-7 per cent 
worked at night and on other shifts; 32 
per cent of the latter group, that is five 
per cent of all the young workers, were 
under 19 years of age. 

The average working week was 49-4 
hours, but 10 per cent of all the young 
workers questioned worked more than 60 
hours per week, whereas 34 per cent worked 
48 hours or less. 

The average wage of young workers with 
a work week of more than 60 hours was 
$27.25, while the average earnings of all 
the young workers amounted to $2827 a 
week. 

The investigation also established the 
fact that 72-6 per cent of all the young 
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workers had not had any medical exam- 
ination before starting to work, while the 
proportion of those who had not been 
examined since starting to work in their 
present employment was 77-7 per cent. 

Thirty per cent of the young workers 
covered by the survey considered their 
work dangerous from the accident point 
of view; seven per cent of these were 
under 18 years of age. Moreover, 15:7 
per cent of all the, young workers had 
already been prevented from working 
because of an industrial accident. 

More than 20 per cent of the young 
workers questioned during the investiga- 
tion said that they had no annual vaca- 
tions. Of the 683 young workers questioned 
with regard to the length of their annual 
vacations, 488 had one week, 10 had a week 
and a half, 166 two weeks and 19 three 
weeks. According to this inquiry, 71 per 
cent of the young workers enjoying an 
annual vacation had only one week. 


Unemployment Insurance — 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 868, November 4, 1952 


Held: That a claimant who was tempor- 
arily laid off a few days before a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute at the 
plant at which he was employed for reasons 
independent of the said dispute, was not 
subject to disqualification under Section 
39 (1) of the Act, as the employer could 
not give any precise details or an approxi- 
mate date as to the claimant’s return to 
work had the stoppage of work not 
occurred. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
had been employed as a weaver by a textile 
company from 1934 to March 27, 1952, 
when he was laid off because of lack of 
work. On March 28, 1952, he filed a 
renewal claim, which was allowed, and he 
received benefit up until April 2, 1952, when 
a stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
occurred at the plant. 

According to the submissions, a few 
months before the said stoppage, the 
interested union had been negotiating with 
the company for better conditions of work 
and the renewal of the collective agree- 
ment which covered all employees of the 
company except the administrative and 
office staffs. On April 2, 1952, the negotia- 
tions came to a deadlock and 2,700 of the 
3,000 persons employed by the company 
walked out. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit under 
Section 39 (1) of the Act for the duration 
of the stoppage of work. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard the 
claimant and representatives of the union 
and the company, by a majority decision, 
disallowed the appeal. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 





Conclusions.—In cases like the present 
one, where a claimant has been laid off 
temporarily before the beginning of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
and for reasons independent thereof, the 
insurance officer, before imposing a dis- 
qualification under Section 39 (1) of the 


Act, must satisfy himself that the claimant 
would have been recalled to work at the 
premises where he was employed, had there 
not been a stoppage of work. In other 
words, he must satisfy himself that the 
stoppage of work has delayed the claimant’s 
return to work. 

If the layoff is for a definite period 
there is no difficulty and the claimant is 
subject to disqualification from the receipt 
of benefit under Section 39 (1) of the Act 
from the date he was normally due to 
return to work; if the layoff is for an 
indefinite period the question is not as 
easy to determine, especially when the 
employer, as in this case, intentionally or 
otherwise, does not clarify the matter. 

In a recent case (CU-B 863), dealing 
with a sewing machine operator who with 
other employees had been engaged in the 
making of military pants and who had 
been temporarily laid off due to lack of 
cloth two days before the commencement 
of a strike, I decided that Section 39 (1) 
of the Act had to be applied from the 
beginning of the stoppage of work as there 
was satisfactory proof on file that the 
employer was expecting to receive in two 
or three days’ time the necessary cloth 
from the federal Government. 

In the present case the company’s repre- 
sentative has stated before the court of 
referees that he could not give any precise 
details, not even the approximate date of 
the claimant’s return to work. Moreover, 
except for a doubt that may be created 
by the duration of the stoppage of work 
(from April 2 to July 8), the benefit of 
which must be given to the claimant, there 
is nothing in the evidence which would 
allow me to conclude that the claimant 
would have returned to work some time 
during the period of the strike, had it not 
occurred. 


For those reasons, I do not consider that 
Section 39 (1) of the Act applies in this 
case. 

I wish to add that this decision is in 
accordance with the principles laid down 
in decision CU-B 716, which relates to the 
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case of a claimant who had been laid off 
due to lack of work shortly before the 
commencement of a strike in the shipyard 
where he was working. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 875 (& CU-C 29), Nov. 4, 1952 


Held: That the claimant’s service on the 
picket line was not a form of employment 
within the meaning of the Act and as no 
employment was involved there was no 
ground for an extension of the two-year 
period under Section 28 (3) of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
was employed as a sheet metal worker by 
a manufacturer of electrical equipment 
from 1937 to May 10, 1950. 

On May 11, 1950, a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute began at the 
premises of the company which did not 
terminate until May 16, 1951. The claimant 
for nearly the whole of that period per- 
formed picket. duty and received moneys 
from his union. On the morning of May 17, 
1951, a general resumption of work took 
place and the claimant returned to his 
employment, in which he continued until 
June 15, 1951, when he was laid off because 
of a shortage of work. 

On June 16, 1951, he filed an initial 
application for benefit which was disallowed 
by the insurance officer because he lacked 
sufficient contributions to meet the require- 
ments of Sections 28 (1) of the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. The court sat on July 24, 1951, 
and the claimant and two representatives 
of his union were present. The court 
refrained from rendering a decision on the 
case and referred it back to the Commis- 
sion because in the opinion of the court 
the matter to be decided was one which 
came under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, viz, whether the claimant was 
under a contract of service during the 
period he performed picket duty and 
received moneys from his union. 

The case was reviewed by the Chief 
Coverage Officer who, on January 16, 1952, 
expressed the opinion that there was no 
reason for the Commission to take juris- 
diction of the case inasmuch as the question 
remained one of qualification under Section 
28 (1) of the Act and was for the court 
of referees to decide. As a consequence, 
the ease was again placed before a court 
of referees which on January 30, 1952, after 
hearing a representative of the claimant’s 
union, unanimously allowed the appeal 
because in its opinion the claimant was 
under a contract of service during the 
period he had performed picket duty and 
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therefore, as from June 16, 1951, he was 
entitled to have his exempted employment 
taken into account. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that the court 
exceeded its jurisdiction by acting on a 
question which by Section 45 of the Act 
is specifically reserved in the first instance 
to the Commission. The Chief Coverage 
Officer also applied for a decision of the 
Commission under Section 45 of the Act 
and the latter, pursuant to Section 48 of 
the Act, referred the following question to 
the Umpire for decision :— 


(a) whether or not a person who is in 
receipt of moneys from a union for 
picket duty is an insured person, 
and 

(b) whether or not that person while 
in receipt of moneys from a union 
for picket duty comes within the 
provisions of paragraphs (b), (c), 
(d), (e) or (f) of subsection (3) 
of Section 28 of the Act for the 
purpose of an extension of the two- 
year period. 


A notice of reference was sent by the 
Commission to the interested parties as 
well as to the larger labour organizations 
so as to afford them the opportunity of 
making the observations and representa- 
tions which they desired the Umpire to 
consider in deciding the questions referred 
to him. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour sub- 
mitted a brief to the Umpire and requested 
an oral hearing, which was held before him 
on October 1, 1952, and attended by a 
representative of the said Congress and 
representatives of the Commission. 

Conclusions.—It was suggested by the 
Legal Adviser (of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission) that the terms of 
the reference made under Section 48 of 
the Act be narrowed down to fit the 
particular facts of the present case. With 
this I agree. 

The questions therefore to decide are 
whether or not, while performing picket 
duty, the claimant was under a contract 
of service and whether or not he came 
within the provisions of paragraphs (b), 
(c), (d), (e) or (f) of subsection (3) of 
Section 28 of the Act, which are as 
follows: 

28 (3) If an insured person proves in 
the prescribed manner that he was, during 


any period falling within the two years 
specified in subsection one of this section, 
CA eo eas or 
(b) employed in excepted employment; 
or 
(c) engaged in 
account; or 
(d) employed in insurable employment 
in respect of which contributions 
were not payable; or 





business on his own 


(e) employed outside of Canada or 
partly outside of Canada, in an 
employment in respect of which 
contributions were not payable; or 

(f{) employed in an employment not 
described by Part I of the First 
Schedule to this Act, 


then subsection one of this section and 
section thirty-one of this Act shall have 
effect as if, for each period therein 
referred to, there were substituted that 
period increased by the aggregate of the 
periods of such incapacity or of such 
employment or business engagement, but 
the increase so made in any period shall 
not in any case exceed two years. 


INE Rah ee Pont oa s , the representative of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, which 
organization “is an interested party in this 
reference inasmuch as important principles 
are at stake,” stated at the hearing that 
the claimant’s union does not pay fixed 
salaries for picketing but merely provides 
moneys to their striking members accord- 
ing to their needs. In support of this, he 
submitted the following memorandum 
which is signed by (the) National Director 
of the United Steelworkers of America:— 


1. Welfare funds are established by 
yoluntary contributions from local 
unions and the International union. 

Strikers are eligible for welfare pay- 
ments on ‘an individual basis, with 
their family needs the governing 
factor as to the amount to be paid. 


3. A register of strikers 1s kept, and 
persons receiving strike welfare are 


bo 


expected to perform the various 
duties necessary for an_ effective 
strike. 


4. There is no constitutional provision 
or union practice for the payment of 
pickets on a regular wage basis. 


It would therefore appear that the court 
of referees, which, as pointed out by the 
insurance officer, exceeded its jurisdiction 
in dealing with the question of whether 
or not the claimant was employed under a 
contract of service, was misinformed as to 
the facts of the case and that the moneys 
given to the claimant by the union were 
not conditional on his performing picket 
duty. 

In any event, even if picketing was a 
condition sine qua non for his receiving 
moneys during the strike, I am of the 
opinion that there was no contract of 
service involved. As the Congress well 
pute 1t insite Dries... strike benent is 
not a form of remuneration in return for 
a member having picketed. It is merely 
assistance to relieve hardship and very 
frequently is based on need. Picketing is 
not a form of employment and is there- 
fore not done under the terms of a contract 
of service. It is a condition of member- 
ship in the broad sense that a union 


member on strike has a moral obligation, 
not to say a direct interest, to engage in 
an activity which may all the sooner 
terminate the stoppage in his favour.” 

For those reasons, I do not consider that 
the claimant’s service on the picket line 
was a form of employment within the 
meaning of the Act. It follows that, if 
no employment was involved, there is no 
ground for an extension of the two-year 
period under Section 28 (3) of the Act. 

It was argued, however, by Mr. ........ 
that, in cases like the present one, an 
anomaly is created by the co-existence of 
Section 28 (1) (b) and Section 39 (1) of 
the Act. By virtue of Section 39 (1) (loss 
of employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute), the claimant 
was disqualified from the receipt of benefit. 
By virtue of Section 28 (1) (b), he was 
again disqualified from the receipt of 
benefit, because he could not show the 
necessary number of contributions, and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
in the labour market throughout the period 
of his participation in the stoppage, being 
“engaged in a collective effort to improve 
the conditions of his contract of service”. 
In the opinion of the representative of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour “it may well 
be that such a situation was not envisaged 
by Parliament when it amended the Act 
in 1950 

Vireo wc therefore stated, on behalf 
of his organization, that it was their belief 
that an amendment to the Act would be 
in order by adding a new paragraph (g) 
to Section 28 (3), along the following 
lines :— 

Participating in a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the factory, work- 
shop, or other premises at which he was 
employed. 

This is a very interesting suggestion 
indeed and I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending to the Commission that it be 
given careful study with a view to ascer- 
taining whether such enactment would meet 
with the true intent and purpose of the 
Act. 

The insurance officer in his lengthy appeal 
hereinbefore referred to made the following 
remarks :— 


The penultimate paragraph of the court’s 
decision of January 30, 1952, indicates the 
belief that the law which governs the 
decisions of insurance officers and_ that 
governing courts of referees is not iden- 
tical and I suggest that an expression of 
opinion by the Umpire covering this 
point would be of value in the guidance 
of courts sitting in the future. 
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lt goes without saying that all the 
adjudicating authorities, be they insurance 
officers, courts of referees or the Umpire, 
are bound by the provisions of the Act and 
must give to it one and the same applica- 
tion. However, I doubt very much that 
the court of referees intended to mean 
otherwise and I would point out that, in 
the first instance (see its comments of 
July 24, 1951), it rightly felt that this 


case was one which came under the 
Commission’s jurisdiction. 

My decision therefore is that the 
claimant who lacked sufficient contribu- 
tions to meet the requirements of sub- 
section (1) of Section 28, has not 
established his right to an extension of 
the two-year period, pursuant to subsection 


(3) of the said section. 


rrr 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


November, 1952, statistics* show number of claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit increased by 35,461 over previous month’s 87,957 


unemployment insurance 
benefit were higher in the month of 
November by 35,461. The report on the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows that during the month a 
total of 123,418 initial and renewal claims 
was filed in local offices across Canada, 
compared with 87,957 in October and 
122,603 during November 1951. 

Active claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment insurance register on November 29 
numbered 181,554 (140,297 males and 41,257 
females), of whom 161,912 were ordinary, 
12,077 short-time and 7,565 on temporary 
mass lay off. Ordinary claimants on October 
31 totalled 111,539, while on November 30, 
1951, they numbered 153,651. 

A total of 107,882 initial and renewal 
claims were disposed of during the month, 
85,910 being entitled to benefit. Claims 
disallowed numbered 11,272, while disquali- 
fications were imposed in 14,580 cases 
(including 3,880 on revised claims). Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
5,483 cases; “not unemployed” 3,473 cases 
(for 1,772 of the disqualifications categor- 
ized “not unemployed” the period of 
disqualification was six days or less); “not 
capable of and not available for work” 
1,445 cases. 

New beneficiaries during the month 
totalled 68,034, compared with 50,848 in 
October and 67,861 in November, 1951. 

Benefit payments amounted to $6,435,444 
for 2,158,920 unemployed days during 


Claims for 





*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a _ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 
relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 
area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


November, compared with $5,710,740 for 
1,932,994 days during October and $5,107,466 
and 2,033,423 days during November, 1951. 
The larger proportionate increase in the 
amount of benefit paid in relation to days 
compensated this month compared with 
November 1951, was largely due to the 
increase in benefit rates effective July 14, 
1952. An additional factor was an increase 
in the proportion of male claimants who 
draw benefit at higher rates either on 
account of dependents or because they are 
in the higher contributory groups. 

During the week November 29-December 
5, 1952, a total of $1,883,934 was paid to 
112,319 beneficiaries in respect of 626,554 
compensated days, in comparison with 
$1,295,050 paid to 79,406 beneficiaries for 
438,084 days of unemployment for the 
week October 25-31. During the week 
November 24-30, 1951, a total of 97,511 
beneficiaries received $1,327,648 in compen- 
sation for 523,648 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.01 for the week November 29-December 
5, $2.96 for the week October 25-31, and 
$2.54 for the week November 24-30, 1951. 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of 
Labour prepared 93 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition. 

In the same period, a total of 145 con- 
tracts in these categories was awarded. 
Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each 
of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification 
of labour shown in the wage schedule in- 
cluded in the contract is a minimum rate 
only and contractors and _ subcontractors 
are not exempted from the payment of 
higher wages in any instance where, during 
the continuation of the work, wage rates in 
excess of those shown in the wage schedule 
have been fixed by provincial legislation, by 
collective agreements in the district, or by 
current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 
in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Min- 
ister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of eight per day 
and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded under this heading for the month of December are set out below:— 


Department 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 


Defence Production (November Report)..... 


Post Office 


(The labour conditions included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on 
such contracts shall be paid such wages as 
are currently paid in the district to com- 
petent workmen; and, if there is no current 
rate, then a fair and reasonable rate; but 
in no event shall the wages paid be less 


than those established by the laws of 
province in which the work is_ being 
performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be _ those 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
depart- 


The practice of Government « 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


Cr 





No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
i) $ 73,289.00 
194 2,786,522 .00 
8 113,096.09 


fixed by the custom of the trade in the 
district or, if there be no such custom, then 
fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of those fixed by 
custom of the trade in the district, or in 
excess of fair and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December arrears of wages were obtained from one contracting department 
and $260.95 was distributed to two employees who had been paid less than the required 


rate of wages on one government contract. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded--December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Penticton B C: RE Postill & Sons Ltd, construction of pumphouse & installation of 


distribution system. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: J Phillip Dumeresq & 
Assoc,* services for design & supervision of 
construction. Chatham N B: William 
Kerr Jr,* supply & placing of wood walks. 
Saint John N B: Community Enterprises 
Ltd, construction of houses; Eastern Land- 
seape Company,* installation of playground 
areas, rifle range. Montreal P Q: D’Errico 
Bros Construction Co Reg’d,* grading & 
paving, Benny Farm Gardens; D’Errico 
Bros Construction Co Reg’d,* building of 
retaining wall & driveway, 4938 Connaught 
Ave. Quebec P Q: Town of Ste Foy, 
installation of water & sewer services. 
St. Hubert P Q: Louis B Magil, construc- 
tion of school. St Therese P Q: Vezina 
Construction Co, installation of water & 
sewer services. Ajax Ont: Warren Bitum- 
inous Paving Co Ltd, construction of curbs 
& gutter; W B Bennett Paving Ltd,* 
construction of finished road _ subgrade. 
Aylmer Ont: Elgin Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of roads, driveways, parking 
areas, ditches & storm sewers. Barriefield 


Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, repairing 


drainage to Riverside Drive. Downs- 
view Ont: Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission,* installation of electrical power 
distribution system; Dumfries Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, installation of storm sewers. 
North Bay Ont: Hydro Electric Power 
Commission,* installation of electrical power 
distribution system. Oakville Ont: Hydro 


Electric Power Commission,* supply «& 
erection of overhead poles. Petawawa 
Ont: “Storms Gro naw area nes Commit’ 


installation of storm, sanitary sewers «& 
watermains. Slamford Ont: Zellers Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, construction of houses. 
Uplands Ont: James F McLaren & Assoc,* 
services re design of drainage system. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Nelson River Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of sewer «& 
water services. Winnipeg Man: The Sub- 
urban Rapid Transit Co,* installation of 


street lamps. Cold Lake Alta: Nix 
Brothers Construction Co,* clearing «& 
brushing. Penhold Alta: North West 


Electric Co Ltd, construction of electrical 
power distribution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: M F Schurman Co Ltd, 


construction of chapels. Halifax N S: 
Bryant Electric Co Ltd, installation of 
electrical systems on wharves; J A 


Moulton & Sons, installation of low pres- 
sure heating system. Chatham N_ B: 
M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of 
chape!s; Modern Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of standard drill & recreation 
hall; Modern Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of standard synthetic training bldg. 
Bagotville P Q: R E Stewart Construction 
Corporation, construction of standard 
synthetic training bldg. Farnham P Q: 
Dussault Construction Ltd, erection of 
farm fence. Montreal P Q: National 
Welding Co, installation of steam distri- 
bution system. Quebec P Q: Bergerville 
Estates Ltd, construction of inspection ser- 
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vices, gauge inspection laboratory; Le 
Service Paysagiste Engineering,* landscap- 
ing. Camp Borden Ont: W H Yates 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of gun 
testing stop butt; Emery Engineering & 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
supply section extension bldg; Emery 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard guard house. Centralia 
Ont: Elgin Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapel. Clinton Ont: R Timms 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapel. Cobourg Ont: Arcade Elec- 
tric Co Ltd, installation of pneumatic tube 
conveyor, fire alarm, watchman & telephone 
raceway systems. Gloucester Ont: G A 
Crain & Sons Ltd, construction of opera- 
tions, administration and galley _ bldgs. 
Hamilton (Mount Hope) Ont: James Kemp 


installation of bulk 
petroleum storage. North Bay Ont: M 
Sulivan & Sons Ltd, construction of 
standard drill & recreation hall. Oakville 
Ont: James Kemp Construction Co Ltd, 
addition to headquarters bldg. Uplands 
Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, installa- 
tion of electrical distribution system. 
Gimli Man: Fraser Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of standard officers’ quarters. 
Rivers Man: John Plaxton Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of underground steam distribution 
system. Clareholm Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Ltd, construction 
of standard officers’ quarters. Cold Lake 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of standard synthetic training & unit 


Construction Co, 


receiver bldgs; Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of underground steam distribu- 
tion system; Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Ltd, construction of 
standard drill & recreation hall. Namao 
Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of explosive storage  bldgs, 
non-explosive bldgs & access road; Alberta 
Quonset Sales Ltd, erection of standard 
explosive storage bldgs. Comox BC: J. H. 
McRae Co Ltd, installation of electrical 
distribution system «& transformer sub- 
station; Barr & Anderson Ltd, installation 
of underground steam distribution system; 
Dawson Wade & Co Ltd, installation of 
remaining component parts of bulk storage 
tanks. 


Building and Maintenance 


Montreal P Q@: Walter G Hunt Co Ltd, 
replacing of defective wooden piles with 
pre-cast concrete piles & replacing dam- 
aged brickwork, 772 Sherbrooke Street. 
St Johns P Q: A N Bail Co Ltd, per- 
manent subfloor replacement in_ bldgs. 
Valcartier P Q: Timber Structures of 
Canada. Ltd, supply & erection of 2 
complete structural timber frames _ for 
bidgs. Centralia Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, per- 
manent subfloor replacement in_ bldgs. 


Toronto Ont: Design-Craft Ltd, new con- 
struction, refurbishing and dismantling of 
booths—Canadian International Trade Fair 
(1953): Trenton Ont: Jas Kemp Con- 
struction, cubicling of barrack blocks, No. 
6 Repair Depot. Winnipeg Man: Com- 
monwealth Construction Co Ltd, paving of 
triangle between hangars, RCAF Station. 
Calgary Alta: Hornstrom Brothers, cubic- 
ling of bldgs, No. 25 Air Materiel Base. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Standard Paving 
Maritime Ltd, installation of cast iron 
water supply system for fire protection at 
erain elevator. Montreal Harbour P Q: 


Charles Duranceau Ltd, resurfacing Jacques 
Cartier bridge roadway at pavilion. Port 
Colborne Ont: Ace Roofing Co, reroofing 
north half of grain elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: North Shore Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, installation of new sewer, 
public bldg. Arichat N S: H E McDonald, 
improvements to public bldg. Dennis 
Point N S: The Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Halifax N S: R J 
Frosst & Co, alterations to Admiunistra- 
tion Bldg, Camp Hill Hospital. Trowt 
Cove N 8: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. West Baccaro N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Windsor N S: M V _ Sawler, 
repairs to public bldg. Curry’s Cove N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of breakwater-wharf. Fredericton 
N B: Maritime Waterproofing & Contract- 
ing Co Ltd, alterations to headquarters 
bidgnts” Divisions RCMP* Petit Rocher 
N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, break- 
water repairs. Forestville P Q: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. 
Hull P Q: Concrete Construction Ltd, com- 
pletion of National Printing Bureau. Ville 
de Lery (Lake St Lows) P Q: Theode 
Robidoux,* dredging. Lauzon P Q: Geo 
T Davie & Sons Ltd,* construction of drill 


boat; Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Co 
Ltd,* repairs to dredge. Quebec P Q: Abel 
Ratte, repairs to brick walls, Immigration 
Bldg, Savard Park. Ste Felicite P Q: 
Gulf Maritime Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Barrie Ont: The Sargeant Co Ltd, 
roofing repairs, public bldg. Burlington 
Channel Ont: Kamlee Construction Ltd, 
repairs to piers. Cobourg Ont: Ontario 
Construction Co Ltd, pier reconstruction. 
Hamilton Ont: McNamara Construction 
Co Ltd,* dredging; James Kemp Construc- 
tion, alterations and additions, Cornell 
Bldg. Montreal River Ont: L R Brown & 
Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Moosonee 
Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Oshawa Ont: Fried Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of federal public bldg. 
Ottawa Ont: Doran Construction Co Ltd 
construction of virus laboratory; R F 
Walsh Co Ltd, repairs and repainting of 
stonework, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
R F Walsh Co Ltd, repairs and repainting 
of stonework, Connaught Bldg; Thomas 
Fuller Construction Co Ltd, partitioning, 
ete, Metcalfe Bldg. Geo C Graves Con- 
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struction Co Ltd, alterations to “G” Wing 
No. 6 Temporary Bldg. Port Bruce Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements (pier repairs). Port Hope 
Ont: Ontario Construction Co Ltd, exten- 
sion to Queen’s wharf. Sudbury Ont: 
Grant Plumbing & Heating, installation of 
new heating plant, public bldg. Toronto 
Ont: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, altera- 
tions to fourth floor, 66 ‘Temperance 
. Street; Richard and B A Ryan Ltd, alter- 
ations to third floor, Customs Bldg. 
Selkirk Man: J S Quinn Construction Co, 
construction of wharf. Souris Man: West 
End Contractors & Cabinet Makers Ltd, 
alterations, painting, new post office screen, 
ete, public bldg. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: 
Douglas Construction Co Ltd, completion 
of construction, public bldg; Douglas Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additions & alterations 
for completion of construction of Indian 
Hospital. Humboldt Sask: Shoquist Con- 
struction Ltd, addition & alterations to 
public bldg. Salicoats Sask: Logan & Black 
Ltd, alterations & improvements, public 
bldg. Blubber Bay B C: Harbour Pile 
Driving Co, wharf repairs & improvements. 
False Bay B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co 


Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. Hervot 
Bay B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
replacement of float approach. Lund BC: 
Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, repairs to 
wharf & floats. Lyall Harbour B C: 
Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs 
& improvements. McMullan Island B C: 
Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Needles B C: Interior Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, wharf repairs & exten- 
sion. Prince Rupert B C: Northwest 
Construction Ltd, extending ring wall, etc, 
for basement offices, Miller Bay Indian 
Hospital. Sardis B C: Christian & Allen 
Ltd, installation of water & sewage disposal 
systems, Coqueleetza Indian Hospital. 
Vancouver B C: Jarvis Electric Co, 
improved lighting, third floor, Federal 
Bldg. Wretone BC. yCanadae Pamiaw 
Contracting Co, alterations to 8th floor, 
Belmont Bldg; O Pedersen, alterations to 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd & 5th floors, Belmont Bldg. 
Willams Lake B C: C J Oliver Ltd, erec- 
tion of federal public bldg. Fort Simpson 
N W T: H Kelly & Co Ltd, plumbing 
& heating at RCMP Quarters & plumbing 
at Department of Transport Residence. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Emerson Man: Macaw & Macdonald, 
construction of recorder well & shelter. 
Headingley Man: Shum Construction Co, 
construction of recorder well & shelter. 
Prince Albert National Park Sask: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, installation 
only of extension to water supply system, 
Waskesiu Townsite. Banff National Park 
Alta: Williams & Carrothers Ltd, construc- 
tion of section of Trans-Canada Highway 
& improvements at east gate entrance; 
Williams & Carrothers Ltd, construction 
of 3 reinforced concrete box culverts, Trans- 
Canada Highway; Remington Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of Bow River bridge 
& connecting highway, Trans-Canada High- 
way; Nodwell Bros Ltd, replacement of 
Spray River bridge. Jasper National Park 
Alta: Waterman-Waterbury Co Ltd, con- 
struction of water heating plant for water 


supply system; Western Construction & 
Lumber Co Ltd, improvements to 17 miles 
of the Yellowhead road. Newbrook Alta: 
August Buerger, construction of observer’s 
residence with attached 2 car garage. 
Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: 
Wilson & Wilson Ltd, installation of water 
& sewer systems. Revelstoke BC: Western 
Water Wells, drilling work on Columbia 
River between Revelstoke & Boat Encamp- 
ment. Yoho National Park B C: Pierre 
Asselin, construction of subgrade & gravel 
surfacing of Yoho Valley road. White- 
horse Y T: Campbell’s Ltd, interior deco- 
rating of 3 houses & placing of founda- 
tions under two houses. Aklavik Fort 
Simpson & Hay River N W T: The Tower 
Co Ltd, construction of 3 insulated one 
storey bldgs. 


Department of Transport 


Sydney N S: R G McDougall, construc- 
tion of power house. Lac des Loups P Q: 
Veillet & Gosselin Ltd, installation of field 
lighting. L’Annonciation P Q: Dubuc Con- 
struction & Paving Ltd, installation of field 
lighting. La Tuque PQ: M Electrique Ltd, 


installation of field lighting. Patricia Bay 
BC: J A Pollard Construction, construc- 
tion of ILS facilities. Vancouver B C: 
Campbell-Bennett Ltd, construction of 
access road to middle marker. 





Food and beverage industries include 23-4 per cent of all industrial establishments in 
Canada, employ 14:2 per cent of the country’s industrial employees and are responsible 


for 21-8 per cent of the total gross value of products manufactured in Canada. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, January 2, 1953 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
sumer price index remained practically 
unchanged at 115-7 for January 2, 1953. 
At December 1 it was 115-8 and at the 
beginning of January a year ago, 118:2. 

The food index registered the largest 
group change—and it was less than one- 
half of one per cent—as price movements 
were confined within narrow limits between 
December 1 and January 2. The food 
index declined from 114:1 to 113-5 as 
lower prices for eggs and oranges com- 
bined with numerous slight decreases in 
other items to overweigh increases con- 
centrated in fresh vegetables and beef. 


Clothing remained unchanged at an 
index level of 109-7. 
In the household operations _ series, 


advances for coal, electricity and tele- 
phone rates in some centres, as well as 
higher quotations for a few items of home 
furnishings, moved the index from 116-1 
40: 116°5; 

The index of other commodities and 
services advanced from 116:6 to 116-7, 
mainly because of an increase in the index 
of recreation. 

The shelter index moved from 122-2 to 
122-3 following the inclusion of results of 
a December rent survey. 

The consumer price index one year ago 
(January 2, 1952) was 118-2. The group 
indexes at that date were: food, 122-4; 
shelter, 118-3; clothing, 114-9; household 
operation, 116°4; and other commodities 
and services, 115-5. 


Cost-of-Living Index, January 2, 1953 

The cost-of-living index advanced 0:2 
points between December 1 and January 2, 
rising from 184-2 to 184-4. At January 2, 
1952, it stood at 191-5. 

The food index rose slightly from 226-1 
at December 1 to 226-2 at January 2; one 
year ago it was 250-0. The rent index 
also advanced, from 149:9 to 150-2; at 
January 2 last year it was 144:8. The 
fuel and light index increased from 152-7 
to 153-9; 12 months earlier it was 151-2. 
The clothing index dropped slightly from 
205°4 to 205:3, considerably below last 
year’s January 2 level of 215-3. The home 
furnishings and services index advanced 
from 195-3 to 196-0 but was still lower 
than last January’s figure of 201-1. The 
miscellaneous index rose 0:1 point, from 
148-8 to: 148-9, a figure 3:2 points above 
last year’s 145-7. 

*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, December 1, 1952 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight of the 
nine regional cities moved down between 
November 1 and December 1 while one 
advanced, the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics has reported. Substantial seasonal 
decreases in the price of eggs were mainly 
responsible for the lower indexes. 


Egg prices were firm in Vancouver and, 
as a result, both the food index and the 
total index moved up. 


Butter and lard prices were higher in 
most centres. Lower prices were quoted for 
potatoes in the eastern cities, higher prices 
in the West. Changes in the clothing and 
the home furnishings and services groups 
were small and scattered, the movement 
being mainly downward. 


Fuel and light indexes were unchanged 
in all cities except Montreal, where in- 
creases in coal and coke were reported. 
A decrease in gasoline prices in Winnipeg 
lowered the miscellaneous items index for 
that city while for other cities the indexes 
were unchanged. 


Higher rent indexes were recorded for 
seven cities; indexes for St. John’s and 
Halifax showed no change. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between November 1 and Decem- 
ber 1 were as follows: Vancouver, +0:5 
to 188-1; Halifax, —1-2 to 173-5; Saska- 
toon, —1-2 to 180-9; Saint John, —1-0 
to 180:4; Winnipeg, —0-°9 to 176-3; Mont- 
real, —0-8 to 188-8; Toronto, —0-6 to 
180-8; Edmonton, —0:5 to 176-2; St. 
John’s, —0°2 to 102°3. 


Wholesale Prices, December 1952 


The almost steady decline in wholesale 
prices over the past year and a half con- 
tinued in December, when the composite 
index stood at 221-2 compared with the 
1952 low of 221-0, registered in October, 
and the 1951 low of 237-7, marked in 


December. In November 1952, the index 
was 221-9. 
Four of the eight major component 


groups contributed to the decline between 
November and December while four moved 
up. As in previous months, commodity 
losses continued to be concentrated in basic 
raw and semi-manufactured items. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products 
registered the greatest decline, the index 
changing from 244:°8 to 241-4 as a result 
of lower prices for binder twine, raw 
cotton and cotton yarns. 
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In vegetable products, an index reduc- 
tion from 204:6 to 202-7 reflected com- 
modity price weakness for potatoes, certain 
grains, automobile tires and tubes, and 
oranges. 

Slightly lower quotations for newsprint, 
wood pulp and cedar lumber (shingles) 
were reflected in a drop in the index for 
wood, wood products and paper from 293-4 
fo 2912: 

Chemicals and allied products moved 
down from 176-4 to 176-1 as a result of 
lower quotations for paint materials and 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

Among groups registering increases were 
animal products, which advanced from 
235-4 to 237-4, reflecting advances in live- 
stock, except hogs, in meat and in fish. 
These outweighed a sharp drop in eggs. 

Higher prices for imported coal, both 
anthracite and bituminous, window glass 
and sand and gravel overbalanced a small 


decrease in sulphur to move the non- 
metallic minerals index from 173:5 to 
174-9. 


Iron and its products changed from 
221-2 to 221.4 because of small advances 
in certain specifications of iron and steel 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


pipe and tubing and hardware. Firmness 
for lead and solder which outweighed small 
declines in gold, silver and tin moved the 
non-ferrous metals index up 0:1 points to 
LOGeie 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets moved down from 222-9 to 222°3 
between November and December as a 
result of further weakness in field products. 
The index for this series dropped from 
179-2 to 176-4, reflecting losses in grains— 
notably flax and rye—potatoes and raw leaf 
tobacco. Animal products increased from 
266°5 to 268-3 because of increases in live- 
stock and eastern butterfat prices, which 
outweighed sharply lower quotations for 
eggs. 

The index for residential building material 
prices changed from 283-9 to 283-8 between 
November and December. Group changes 
were small with two exceptions: roofing 
materials dropped from 220-0 to 217-0 
because of lower quotations for western 
eedar shingles and the paint and _ glass 
series moved up from 190-2 to 195-0 as a 
result of higher prices for window glass, 
which overbalanced a decline in shellac. 








The United States cost-of-living index, abandoned Jast month when publication of 
the revised consumer price index began, has been revived until June 30 “solely for the 
purpose of meeting the needs of certain labour unions and business concerns which have 


contracts based on it”. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, December, 1952* 


Industrial disputes which resulted in work 
stoppages declined during the year from 
259 in 1951 to 213 in 1952. The number 
of workers involved increased from 102,870 
in 1951 to 118,463 in 1952. Strike idleness 
increased sharply from a loss of 901,739 
days in 1951 to 2,869,587 days in 1952, the 
third greatest loss in the records of the 
Department. In 1946, time lost was 
4,500,000 days and in 1919, 3,400,000 days. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 132 of the 213 stoppages 
in 1952, causing 94 per cent of the total 
idleness. Of the other disputes, 33 arose 
over causes affecting working conditions; 
20 over suspensions and dismissals; 16 over 
union questions; six over alleged discrim- 
ination; four were inter-union disputes; one 
arose over reduced hours; and one was a 
sympathy stoppage. 

In 1952, six stoppages, with a time loss 
of more than 100,000 days in each case, 
caused 65 per cent of the total idleness. 
These were: loggers, lumber and wood 
products factory workers in British 
Columbia coastal regions; cotton factory 
workers at’ Montreal and _ Valleyfield, 
Que.; carpenters, painters and decorators, 
labourers, in British Columbia coastal 
regions; building trades workers at Halifax, 
N.S.; rayon factory workers at Louiseville, 
Que.; and rubber factory workers at 
Hamilton, Ont. 

In December, 1952, the time loss was 
slightly higher than in the previous month. 
Preliminary figures show 18 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 3,646 workers, with a 
time loss of 47,279 days, compared with 22 
strikes and lockouts in November 1952, 
with 5,084 workers involved and a loss of 
44176 days. In December 1951, there 


were 21 strikes and lockouts, involving 
12,497 workers, and a loss of 115,835 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December 1952, was 0-05 per 
cent of the estimated working time, the 
same as in November 1952; 0-12 per cent 
in December 1951; 0:26 per cent for 1952; 
and 0:08 per cent for 1951. 

Of the 18 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in December 1952, two were settled 
in favour of the workers, four in favour 
of the employers, and five were compromise 
settlements. At the end of the year seven 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 
These were: copper refiners at Montreal, 
Que.; rayon factory workers at Louiseville, 
Que.; clothing and hosiery factory workers 
at Montreal, Que.; jewellery factory 
workers at Vancouver, B.C.; sheet metal 
workers at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Ont.; carpenters at Fort William, Ont.; 
and furniture factory workers at Durham, 


Ont. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945. and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
mmimns, .Ont. on) Nay 2s, 1952. °° The 
tollowing disputes are considered to be no 
longer in_ existence or to have lapsed: 
jewellery factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
December 3, 1951; handbag factory workers 
at Montreal, Que., August 31, 1951; truck 
drivers and warehousemen at Ottawa, Ont., 
January 21, 1952; and stamp and _ stencil 
factory workers at Hamilton, Ont., on May 
20; 19522) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABouR GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the LABourR 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publi- 
cations of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
yAll figures for 1952 are preliminary. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Minstry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in October 1952, was 146 and 17 were 
still in progress Irom the previous month, 
making a total of 163 during the month. 
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In all stoppages of work in progress, 25,000 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
91,000 working days caused. 

Of the 146 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in October, 18, 
directly involving 5,800 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 57, 
directly involving 3,800 workers, over other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 
300 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 22, directly involving 1,800 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 50, directly 


involving 4,800 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
one, directly involving 100 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


Australia 

During the second quarter of 1952, there 
were 376 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages directly involving 137,727 
workers. The time loss was 390,626 man- 
working days for all workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 





Selected Publications Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, on Inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lapour GazeErTTE. 


List No. 55. 

Accident Prevention 
1. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Prevention of 


Major Disasters in Coal Mines. Report of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
to the House of Representatives, Highty- 
second Congress, Second Session on H.R. 
7408, a Bill to amend Public Law 49, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, so as to provide 
for the Prevention of Major Disasters in 
Coal Mines. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 46. 


2. Washington (State) Department of 
Labor and Industries. Division of Safety. 
Safety Standards for Construction Work. 


Olympia 1951 SED, 064. 
Agriculture 
3. Canada. Department of Agriculture. 


Marketing Service. Federal Agricultural 
Assistance Programs—Canada, 1900-1951, by 
Marjorie R. Cameron and Frank Shefrin. 
Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 118. 
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4. Wilson, H. D. Our Daily Bread. 
London, Labour ‘Party19525 0 pec: 
This pamphlet is about agricultural 
conditions in Great Britain. 


Collective Bargaining 

5. American Management Association. 
Significant Issues in Current Collective 
Bargaining, with a Paper on the Spiritual 


Aspects of Free Enterprise. New York, 
19520) Pisera2: 
6. California Personnel Management 


Association. Research Division. Govern- 
ment Dictation vs. Collective Bargaining. 
A Stenographic brief of an address given 
before the California Personnel Manage- 


ment Association and the Personnel 
Section of the Western Management 
Association by Alexander R. Heron. 


Berkeley, 1952. Pp. 10. 


7. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining, Radio, Television, 
and Electronics Industry. Washington, 
GPO, 1952 eee peace 


8. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Labor-Management Contract Provisions, 
1900-51; Prevalence and Characteristics of 
Selected  Collective-Bargaining Clauses. 
Washington, (G20, 1952s pwc. 


Economic Conditions 


9. Bouvier, Emile. Le Revenu National 
au Canada. Montreal, Editions Bellarmin, 
1952. Repel: 

10. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Committee 
on Economic Policy. Business Manage- 


ment Action against Depression; Danger 
Signs—Some Do’s and Dont’s; a Guide. 
Washington, 1948. Pp. 16. 


11. International Bank of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Seventh Annual 
Report, 1961-1952. Washington, 1952. 
Pp. 64. 


12. United Nations. Exploratory Mission 
of the United Nations on the Economic 
and Social Development of the Depart- 
ment of Cuzco (Peru) Report. New 
York, 1952.. Pp. 18: 


13. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Defense 
Production Amendments of 1952. Hearings 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-second Congress, Second Session, on 
H.R. 6546, a Bill to amend and extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. Pp. 1656. 


14. U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization. 
New Resources bring New Opportunities ; 
Seventh Quarterly Report to the President 
by the Director of Defense Mobilization, 
October 1, 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 44. 


15. Wilson, James Harold. In Place of 
Dollars. London, Tribune Publications 
Ltd., 1952. Pp. 16. 


Education—Labouring Classes 


16. Algor, Marie Elliott. Strengthening 
the Integration of Minority Groups: The 
Problem is Tackled as a Union Problem. 
New York, American Labor Education 
Service, 1952. Pp. 4. 


17. Pell, Orlie Anna Haggerty. Social 
Philosophy at the Grass Roots; the Work 
of AEA’s Committee on Social Philosophy. 
New York, American Labor Education 
Service. 1952. Pp. 15. 


18. Taylor, Hareld. The Social Mean- 
ing of the Exchange of Worker-Students. 
New York, American Education Service, 
1952. Pp. 4. 


19. Wolfson, Theresa. The Educational 
Program of One Resident Session of White 
Collar Workshops. New York, American 
Labor Education Service. 1952. Pp. 7. 


Employment Management 


20. American Management Association. 
Operating Problems of Personnel Admin- 
istration. New York, 1952. Pp. 40. 


21. American Management Association. 
Practical Approaches to Supervisory and 
Executive Development. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 42. 


22. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Choosing Better Foremen. 
Washington, c1952. Pp. 16. 


23. Thomas, Robert Louis. A Manual 
of Time Study for Supervisors. Columbia, 
Conn., Columbia Graphs, 1952. Pp. 66. 


Industrial Disputes 


24. Carrothers, Alfred William Rooke. 
The Right to Picket in British Columbia; 
a Study in Statute Interpretation. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1952. Pp. 
250-287. 


25. Koretz, Robert F. Federal Regula- 
tion of Secondary Strikes and Boycotts, a 
New Chapter. In Cornell Law Quarterly. 
Winter, 1952. Pp. 235-255. 


26. Murray, John Gilbert. The General 
Strike of 1926; a History. With a Fore- 
word by William Gallacher. London, 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1951. Pp. 208. 


27. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Work Stoppages in New York 
State, 1951. New York, 1952. Pp. 25. 


28. Seidman, Joel Isaac. Shall Strikes 
be Outlawed? ... New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1938. Pp. 32. 


29. Tobin, Maurice Joseph. Statement 
of Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, 
before the Subcommittee on Labor and 
Labor-Management Relations of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare on §2999, to deal with National 
Emergency Disputes, May 20, 1952. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1952. Pp. 6. 


30. U.S. Board of Inquiry to Report on 
Certain Labor Disputes Affecting the 
Copper and Non-ferrous Metal Industry. 
Labor Disputes in the Non-ferrous Metal 
Industry. Message from the President of 
the United States Transmitting a Report 
concerning the Labor Disputes. which 
recently existed in the Non-ferrous Metals 
Industry pursuant to the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947. Washington, 
Gere Oe a2. Ppa: 


31. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Dispute 
between the Railway Carriers and Four 
Operating Brotherhoods ... Report together 
with the minority views. Washington, 
GP. Os, 19517 —Ppe 2s. 


Industrial Relations 


32. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Industrial Relations Branch.  Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. W hat 
Management Men Say About Labour 
Management Production Committees. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 2 Pamphlets. 
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33. Conference on Union Policies and 
Management, University of Montreal, 
1951. Conference on Union Policies and 
Management, 12th and 13th March, 1951. 
Montreal, 1952. Pp. 105. 


34. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Creating 
a Commission on LaborManagement Rela- 
tions; Report to accompany S.J. Res. 161. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952: Pp. 3. 


Industry 

35. Besselievre, Edmund Bulkley. Jndus- 
trial Waste Treatment. 1st ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 391. 

36. Fowler, Bertram Baynes. Men, 
Meat and Miracles. New York, Messner, 
1952. Pp. 240. 


37. Grant, Eugene Lodewick. Statistical 


Quality Control. 2nd ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 557. 
38. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Budgeting Expenses in Small 
Companies, by Arthur W. Nevins. New 
York, 1952. Pp. 44. 

39. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Trends in Industrial Location, by 
Malcolm C. Neuhoff. New York, 1952. 
Ppio2 


Labour Bureaus 


40. New South Wales. Department of 
Labour and Industry and Social Welfare. 
Report on the Working of Part 2 of the 
Factories and Shops Act, 1912-1950 for the 
Year 1950. Sydney, Government Printer, 
1952. Pp. 27. 

41. New Zealand. Department of 
Labour and Employment. Report for the 
Year ended 381 March 1952. Wellington, 
Government Printer, 1952. Pp. 79. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

42. Dillon, E. Macaulay. Current Trends 
mn Canadian Labour Relations No.3... 
An Address prepared for the Ontario 
Industrial Relations Section of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association, June 1952. Ottawa? 
Canadian Bar Association? 1952. Pp. 23. 


43. Japan. Ministry of Labor. Labor 
Legislation of Japan. Tokyo, 1952. Pp. 44. 


Labour Organization 


44, Alexander, Robert Jackson. World 
Labor Today, Highlights of Trade Unions 
on Six Continents, 1945-1952. New York, 
League for Industrial Democracy, c1952. 
Pp. 54. 

45. General Federation of Trades 
Unions. Reports, etc., 1951. London, 1952. 
1 Volume. 
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46. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. LHighth Constitutional Conven- 
t10n . Hotel Cosmopolitan, Denver, 
Colorado, May 12; 18, 14, 15 and 16, 1962. 
Chicago, 1952. 


47. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Conventions, 1952; National and 
International Unions, and AFL and CIO. 
State Labor Organizations ... Washington, 
195257 Pp ett. 


Labour Supply 


48. Institute on Manpower Utilization 
and Government Personnel, Stanford 
University, 1951. America’s Manpower 
Crisis; the Report of the Institute on 
Manpower Utthzation and Government 
Personnel, Stanford University, August 22, 
23, and 24, 1951. Edited by Robert A. 
Walker. Chicago, 1952. Pp. 191. 


49, International Association of Public 
Employment Services. Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; June 10, 11712) ands, 
1952. Washington, 1952. Pp. 68. 


Labouring Classes 


50. Canada. Parliament. House of 
Commons. Select Committee on the 
Causes of the Present Depression of the 
Manufacturing, Miming, Commercial, 
Shipping, Lumber and Fishing Interests. 
Report ... Ottawa, Maclean, Roger & Co., 
1876. Pp. 290. 


51. International Labour Conference, 
34th Geneva, 1951. Delegation from 
Great Britain. Report by the Delegates of 
His Mayjesty’s Government . . . London, 
HVS Oct l9b2ne Ppa. 


52. International Labour Office. Factory 
Inspection: Historical Development and 
Present Organization in Certain Countries. 
Geneva, 1923. Pp. 316. 


53. Japan. Ministry of Labor. Divi- 
sion of Labor Statistics and Research. 
Analysis of Labor Economy in Japan in 
1950. “Polo, 19517 Fp. As, 


54. Laidler, Harry Wellington. Socialism 
in the United States; A Brief History. 
New York, League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, cl952-2 Ppw2). 


55. Wolfson, Theresa. The Forward 
March of American Labor: A Brief History 
of the American Labor Movement Written 
for Union Members, by Theresa Wolfson 
and Joseph Glazer. Rev. ed. New York, 
League for Industrial Democracy, 1950. 
proce 


Occupations 


56. International Labour Office. Inter- 
national Survey of Seafarers’ Conditions of 
Employment. Geneva, 1952. 1 Volume 
(Unpaged). 

57. McGilvery, Francis E. The Problem 
of Position Evaluation. (In Public Per- 
sonnel Review. January, 1952. Pp. 18-23.) 


58. Michigan. Employment Security 
Commission. Job Survey, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Ann Arbor, Occupational In- 
formation Unit, Employment Service Divi- 
erone 1952; . Pp. 22: 

59. Ogg, Elizabeth. 
morrows Nurses. Ist ed. 
Public Affairs Committee, 1952. Pp. 32. 

60. Shartle, Carroll Leonard. Occupa- 
teonal Information, Its Development and 


Application. 2nd ed. New York, Prentice- 
alleles 2 SP ps425: 


Preparing To- 
New York, 


Older Workers 
61. Hewitt (Edwin Shields) and Asso- 


ciates. Company Practices Regarding 
Older Workers. Libertyville, Dll. 1952. 
Pp. 34. 

62. New York (State) Legislature. 


Joint Committee on Problems of the 
Aging. No time to Grow Old. Albany, 
19ple) po lG: 


63. Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago. Community Project for the 
Aged. Community Services for Older 
People; the Chicago Plan. With a Fore- 
word by Ernest W. Burgess. Chicago, 
Wilcox and Follett Co., 1952. Pp. 240. 


Prices 


64. New Zealand. Census and Statistics 
Department. Retail Prices im New 
Zealand, with special reference to the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index. Wellington, 1949. 
Rieti. 


65. Welfare Council of Greater Toronto. 
Summary Tables of “A Guide to Family 
Spending’ wm Toronto, Canada 1949. 
Repriced February 1, 1952. Toronto, 1952. 
Pp.6; 


Production 


66. American Management Association. 
Motivating the Employee on Today’s 
Production Front; with a Paper on Collec- 
tive Bargaining and its Effect on the Over- 
All Planning. New York, c1952. Pp. 51. 


67. American Management Association. 
Organizing for Improved Production and 
Cost Control. New York, c1952. Pp. 68. 


68. British Institute of Management. 
Danger Figures for Production Manage- 
ment. london, 1952.” Pp: 28. 


69. Evans, W. Duane. The Interindustry 
Relations Study for 1947, by W. Duane 
Evans and Marvin Hoffenberg. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 97- 
142. 


Productivity of Labour 


70. Anglo-American Council on Produe- 
tivity. The Hop Industry. Report of a 
visit to the U.S.A. and Canada in 1950 of 
a Productivity Team representing the Hop 
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Chemical Unions Form 
New CCCL Federation 


Nearly 4,000 workers belonging to six 
chemical products unions in the province 
of Quebec have set up a new labour 
federation affiliated with the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. This is 
the CCCL’s 17th professional federation. 

The federation, founded at Shawinigan 
Falls early in January, will be known as 
the National Federation of Chemical 
Industry Workers. Its headquarters will be 
at Shawinigan. 

The new federation has set as an objec- 
tive for its first year the launching of an 
extensive organizational campaign among 
all chemical products workers in the prov- 
ince. It is expected that it will soon have 
10,000 members. 

J. Emile Hebert, President of the 
Chemical Products Workers’ Syndicate of 
Shawinigan, was elected first president of 
the federation. The other members of the 
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executive committee are: Jean Paul Spattz, 
Montreal, 1st vice-president; J. A. Laurier, 
MacMasterville, 2nd vice-president; 
Fernand Lavergne, Shawinigan, secretary; 
and Maurice Laurence, also of Shawinigan, 
treasurer. 


Que. Labour Board Heard 
653 Petitions Last Year 


A total of 653 petitions from associations 
wishing to be recognized as bargaining 
agents for a group of employees or 
employers was received by the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board during the fiscal 
year 1951-52, according to the province’s 
Statistical Year Book, just published. 
Five hundred and thirty-six petitions were 
granted, 172 were refused, and the number 
of employees involved was 35,778. 

At March 31, 1952, a total of 1,281 
collective labour agreements, covering 
195,713 employees, was lodged with the 
Board. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


















































1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items Ss 
Dee Nov Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
Total Populations, 2 pescce en no eee (OI ae eeeoos 14,534 14,009 13,921 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 

Civalianilabour torces@)eeaenmeeerce Fah Ao ed OOO) Sere | eee 5, 290 5, 210 is, PAO t it 

RersonsnwitheODshee crane cineecnanetes (OES shoves oe bs}. 5,110 5,084 t + 

1M) Be stat oO a eres Sa RR SR ee Set ery RA (O00) Re Ben ee toe 4,013 4,005 3,986 i ty 

(Reina le eee retreat. scsntio eer ea 000) en tema tees 1,163 108 1,098 t id 

Rardeworkers-nr ren ecm es cee cane cae OOO se ee ee 3,946 3, 800 3,581 t + 

Without jobs and seeking work............... OD cmosaacae 114 100 ave tT + 

indexcoteniplos mento oi——s 100) Memeenreleie iene inner irre 191-9 186-4 178-1 ir t 
Lm mierationin ee seth cree ae oar eee ING altornic eal eee 22, 242 6, 830 1,624 763 
Adultemaleste: seamen ince Sere IN OSA tafe, Oka eaemeroene leo 3,068 244 230 

Earnings and Hours— 

Rotalilalbounia comic eee tert ne: SOOO O00 emer eed tetera ee 857 744 if t 

Pericapita weekly earnings... . 20 see sane: STOR Pe 55.63 52.05 46.29 il T 

INSET? lovoLinel yy ENA INES,, SAMI ng occa aoon eee te Cle eae 130-9 123-5 106-4 t t 

Average hours worked per week, mfg.............. ees, Masa 42+] 41-8 43-0 if t 

Intern eld hic (romoneley, soaen (Ceo gagavcnadsaasunano|gooousdber 113-8 105-0 103-1 i t 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment 
(stiofmontin)h@)seemen ne see a ee eraee 000 194-5 148-6 155-5 147-0 69-9 ii 

Unfilled vacancies (Ist of month) (#)........... 000 35:3 41-9 55-7 54:2 189-3 t 

Placements, weekly average................... OD osoeenose 17-5 15-9 16-1 if ij 

Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (Ist of month)............ 000) (161-9 |} (@)111-5 99-8 90-3 8-0 + 
Balancelim fund taaences ex suet ree es S000 5000 |e ener 856-5 764-4 636-6 245-1 t 
Price Indexes— 

General wholesale @) see teenie ene rad eee 221-9 239-1 222-4 ii i 

(Cost -ot-livanon dex (2) ener Gere teeter 184-2 184-8 191-2 170-7 118-9 103-8 

Residentialubutl dime materials) seer eatin eet enter 283-9 289-4 262-1 t t 

Consumer brice index: (1949%— 91.00) peeeme eee 115-8 116-1 117-9 106-4 if t 

Production— 

InaChvistioeyl joo chwverniomn wl (C)).1.ccccc0cosomencoopocts usedancosllosceocecos 207-8 210-6 194-4 120-7 
Wibuaveday jouetorehionvorlsteree(C le. 1. sannocgusoccnncasllnanadoonanodssonacce 169-8 162-1 104-1 120-0 
Manutacturmesindex(4)e sancrecticertreeteltes oilers cate | nate ner 213-9 221-0 215-2 121-7 

PIG TRON ae Rae ee eee Sue Wee eer rsaee ee: GOOMCOmS| Fe ep | eee eee 223-5 208-3 147-0 87-8 

Steel mots and castings ase eer tee QOORLONS| EE eis cac||s< ae 307-1 289-5 268-9 147-2 

Inspected slauchtering) cattle. ...-.. 25.55 002.- 000 102-9 127-6 107-1 140-8 160-0 98-1 

HOS tarsee kin, he eae tek 000 792-9 642-8 528-6 452-0 828-4 476-8 

Higureproduchioneeemen eer here NOON) INOS! . os acsgan 2-18 1-94 2-10 2-31 1-96 

INGWSDLING (CG) e eae oie Pe ferhnin een kel: OQO0stons hae ae 463-4 471-7 456-7 256-8 288-7 

Cement producers’ shipments... . 000, oe ES clr meta, Si ata bine oe 1-28 1-44 (6)0-56 (6)0-42 

ANGROLAAS) On KeKS RACH HAO cen ncocunsccncwencenca WWW, cogenson: 31-3 29-5 30°3 14-0 16-8 

Gold feet d dh Pee Rc ohn sieges scien 000 rae OZ are es) ede Poh ene ee 374-9 378-3 223-8 425-0 

COpPeT Re Sa a ea ee iho trun ater ok OOOatons |ppesmnays verelteaeetstin gate 22-1 23-4 21-9 26-4 

Bere Ren rors aah ae riety. 5m eR a Pee Caring ote OOOc tons |.) eae eee 14-8 2 17-8 17-1 

ING CGE Ante Gan ie peieken 7 genie aa eee BU Moimorske We occ oc ctoaeowoanee 11-6 11-9 11-1 9-5 

LINCO RAG Eee er ee QOOStOnS |Feaea eee le mere are 30-0 25-9 22-4 14-7 

Coals aa na) Silos Sem La hy wera tere ee ee OO0RtOnS| Saeaeee ae 1, 640 2,048 2,061 1,638 1,741 

Grudepetroleumpsee eee ee eee (NOUNS ootennscalledcsaaos ae 4,106 3,191 856 730 

Hleetre DO were eee eee 000,000 Los while Mean 5, 221 4,938 4,458 3,440 2,602 

Construction— 

CWontractsraiweanceclaeneeeneetente anetanr era SOO03 000] te aeeraee 153-0 157-9 161-3 18-9 PADH 

Dwelling units started ers amans coerce mee tr O00 ;Saeee eee 7:7 3°8 6-7 t i 
completed: 259° ae ay fee ge ee eee OOO see 9-7 8-8 8-8 ii i 
UN GEL CONSELUCUIO Ng E ere Tae ea eaten tt O00 reser 57:2 50-4 67-8 T il 

Distribution— 

Wiholesalesalesundex unadiusted (4) mrreaecer eerie acer 362-6 364-4 t t t 

Retail tradeicc (0 deems eee SOCOFO00 Eee ee 977-0 906-1 831-8 t t 

imports wexclucimerao den eee ee S0003000 eee eee 363-2 325-7 327-9 141-6 84- 

[Dp Gororricy Chun RONG 40. Sada nooosvunee SOOCOR O00 eee eae 385-9 379-5 292-7 312-5 97-2 

Railways— 
Revenue tere: it. cOlsrii lessee anette cee COO7000 | ae Neee: an Saree 5, 828 Lay oye 5,597 aon 
Carsloadecl! a. tata ee er QUO |RR e a e 366-9 369-1 328-0 248-3 
Banking and Finance— 

@ommon stocks. index (2) aaa ener a eres 168-4 167-3 174-0 144-5 86-0 94-4 

Breferre dastoclas:nniclesa (4) se een aera ea een rae rar 160-3 162-8 161-1 128-8 108-7 

Bondiyaields. Dominion, ances. ee eeerme eer 118-0 117-8 107-8 93-9 97-0 108-4 

Cheques cashed, individual! accounts......$000,000).......... 11,308 10,737 11,008 6, 671 2,930 

Bank loans, current public................. SOCOF 000 Seacrest lee eee 2,975 2,611 12a 973 

Money supply ES) AA A Oe nee ee ee SOOOE OOO rere rae al seen 4,883 4,878 | (5)3, 153 (5)1,370 

Circulating media in hands of public....... SOOO S000 Rese meatier ie ses 1,296 1,196 962 5) 281 

1) CHOSITS Beata ae rie eer lone SOCOM O00 Spaeth eae eee 3, 587 3,682 | (5)2,163 (5)1, 089 

















Nore—Latest figures subject to revision. 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of 


* Population figures given are as at Sept. 1, for 1952, June 1 for 1951, Sept. 1 for 1950, June 1, for 1944 and 1939. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Nov. 22, 1952, Nov. 3, 1951 and Nov. 4, 1950. Estimates are based 


Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of this issue 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


on 1951 census. 


Statistics. 


Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


(2) Real earnings computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly earnings index base: 


average 1949 = 100. 
(3) N ewfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
(7) Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 













































































Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
AMMAN Orage LO D024 trids st 6 Aots.s.1 Reine used sa x eh 55,416 34, 803 20 ob 110,53 
INU ALE ASy GLUie tO 20-2 OMe ane yaa eh cele ace Riya ates jets tse 8 74,447 37,345 30,517 142, 309 
FAMNUA EAC ELare OSU sOam Rees ete eet A eae eitts oa oes ek 12,695 12,145 DE yy 35,957 
AMMUA PAV Eldon Oso OR e «seer. eae re Mees siete itis. c-stectm wa 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annunieaversges LOA0 440 Or net y dene chs lbeietis otisetiste deh oarves ode 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
PAM TIS PAN erage G45 =A OMey entra yc ee RNa nelle Atos os aes 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
FLOOR. A CMe Reet Geter ae 6 Sa 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
sho baleal Oo leet ane eS cnr ene er Oat ta Ahy, 3 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194,391 

1951— 

DE CEIMDETR erie TEN IN oe EI Tete eee cers 9, 434 5, 787 4, 455 19,676 
1952— 

MANUAT eee en eer eee ea lela cae eiilioneusts ans, cls clencrans 6, 453 3,958 2,720 Up tlssi| 

NS Oy DEWINIEE Siete Cee tO crt Ol aD Cer nT eee ener ene oe 4,666 3,306 2,997 10,969 

March Se on ee so ce at Cho dt ot oe Oe te Oh eo 8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 

LATS Te] eee PoE eT ReIMte matic ee nN Me eestor ceeue one aerate tues acéiererare chege 9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 

ep Ot ho. Toutes anette wagew RY dis aleve, 8,819 5, 639 5, 390 19,848 

IRibo(Siy SAS SARs = 5 OM Sc Co AT oS OR Re eas eae ene eee 6,398 5,028 4,543 15,969 

irl yee at. Geena RIN I soko Somers owed eine ihe ate Sieve 6, 124 0,022 5,041 16, 687 

J QT EEAT EL i808 Sd Be AOS A I et A cen a eee ee 4,313 3,935 3,037 11,285 

Rev aUcrecHeYiey = 2k AME aA as CeND 6 Gee oO CAC AIG AA ee Scion Comme 3,190 Byes 2,704 9, 267 

O CEO DCT arta eet a Pe eI ier eve als heh erie iste Oneill 4,462 3,205 10, 940 

INfoyeien ors ee CAE Se a een OOo acmae oD ac ott oo aaa 

I DIGS cal YON eo aoe ROE ne Foe ho Roe oe een ee 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
IBC 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

O46 = Ota lipeeey ec ei tae s croeaece ares 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 (Al, 7A) 
OA eA O tall amr rs oe 3 HORS Oo scsrsetoe Pee 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
1 O48 — UO tala ey yA etarray a ac coke aie 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
194. GING Gailey ferent een cae orteoteti nie aes Ds The 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 OZ 
105 0—— Rocalleeeye nando. sce ook ee rock 2,198 15, Ore 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
OSI RG taliemts sev ta oes ces clememners 3,928 46,0383 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 
1951— 

IMecembers saat ees oceans « 381 6,071 9, 697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 
1952— 

ATA NEY pepe aay ACNE Fee rsh navi ores 353 3, 660 6,701 1,334 1,083 13), Loi 

Me bran Vaere yah woe iere oe tees 259 2,120 6,110 1,523 957 10,969 

Mame lepattanttatnistrca cere ravactorsners 406 4,209 10,338 2200 1,433 18, 648 

BA To tall ened spac eaa ce toners ayes reiataere ote BNE. 526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1,707 19,497 

IEE is RR eines Se nan RE Seen es cy aaa 521 4,044 10, 537 3,019 il LE 19, 848 

ULC eee Sect ee eke ee orerc atte 564 2,990 8, 202 2,670 1,543 15,969 

NJiullsyarecan werd ecanortcuoeis ene eee b27 3,029 8,746 2,689 1,696 16, 687 

PATUSPUS Geer ero a Siri ors vee 280 2,683 5, 298 2,001 1,023 11,285 

Septemnloerege acy swine eas wearer 263 1,999 4,415 1, 609 981 9, 267 

Octobertemcr sate ee eaeie oo 272 2,614 5, 459 1,432 1,168 10, 940 

INifowicshanaysten ny Spee Seid c bag SOO 

IDIOSia ays eee oes oe ae ee 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 









































- _ | Unskilled : Female 
Farming ~ | Skilled : Profes- . a Total 
Month Glass Pe Workers Clerical ciennt Trading eee Others Workare 
1951— 
December........ 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 PAH 1,004 613 11, 623 
1952— 
JENMUENR AS Gp hasooes 1,164 Qh Mes) 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
Hebruaryacs. ayer 1, 239 1,540 Dba 390 385 192 383 96 5,777 
Viarchoen tere 2,240 2,928 Bet0 657 527 309 606 165 10,552 
LAC Sere eeaaes 5 otter: 2,318 2,904 Ono 768 612 352 634 228 11,129 
NV aivieeen, Gn menre cores 2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 409 577 192 10, 668 
JUG Faas sae 1,979 1, 602 2,086 707 630 347 566 126 8,043 
Abd eclese sl ee oe oboe 2 aloit 1,476 1,871 763 656 324 751 161 8,133 
IATIZUS Uae hist 1,729 761 1,090 459 669 247 798 78 5,831 
September....... 592 748 1,021 480 686 260 470 83 4,340 
October: seems 315 870 1,244 617 746 302 764 116 4,974 
November....... 
December........ 
TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Nov. 22, 1852 Aug. 16, 1952 Nov. 3, 1951 
Population Class en 
Males Females Total Males Total Males Total 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population..... 4,995 4,992 9,987 4,979 9,940 4,920 9,790 
ASwia DOU Norcent: peices cre een cronies 4,108 1,182 5,290 4, 234 5,419 4,085 5,210 
JeePersons witht Oosssnece eee cee 4,013 1,163 5,176 4,166 DaSoO 4,005 5,110 
i) RAorieul tina ieee mete eertstrertre 756 39 795 913 1,007 825 875 
IPaidsWorkersaese ae rile cra 97 11 108 129 143 84 90 
imployerssseea nee eens (E5 74 106 108 36 37 
Own Account Workers......... 440 * 445 471 478 540 547 
Unpaid Family Workers....... 147 21 168 207 278 165 201 
@inNon-Arriculturals epeeeeeene 3,257 1,124 4,381 Baloo 4,326 3,180 4,235 
Paid sWorkersa. asad seen 2,804 1,034 3, 838 2,818 3, 804 2,740 ont l0 
Eimployerseeenee eer erreen ne 219 17 236 210 224 124 131 
Own Account Workers......... 213 ais) 246 205 235 301 347 
Unpaid Family Workers....... 21 40 61 20 63 15 47 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking 
WOr Kc Cpa aoe ee eee 95 19 114 68 86 80 100 
B. Notinthe Labour Force............... 887 3,810 4,697 745 4,521 835 4,580 
1. Permanently unable or too old to 
WOLKE Net sake cio ae eo ae 125 73 198 142 224 155 246 
2. iSeeping NOuse, «cc Acmee eon cae Ss Bel 3,278 *: 3,298 * 3,229 
Jen G Olle TOschOOle-nan see eee eee 356 324 680 “ * 343 656 
4. Retired or voluntarily idle......... 392 126 518 577 951 330 435 
OLS OT er: saeres pre oer ete ne rnc ee 13 10 23 25 48 ~ 14 





* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age or over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








November 22, 1952 August 16, 1952 
Region 2 | 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

INewioundland $ Fine vase cutatiecteme ne crite ieee ot ert ainere eae in ar 95 1-8 100 1-9 
Maritime ProvinGes c2s. o: care  coe oe eee act 399 7-7 408 7-7 
Quishec : eee oe eae eee eet Neen eae arco ne 1,474 28-5 1,494 28-0 
LO) haa y Coates Naan aen eres ee me ger OI Re A ae ae ee 1, 862 36-0 1,904 35:7 
PrairiesProvan Cesare tc coenencce nh ee tee ae eee 910 17-6 983 18-4 
British Columbigueeccecscce cocncei ase coe eee 436 8-4 444 8-3 
CANAD) Ae es ccs ee er eterno oR aN caw ot 5,176 100-0 5,333 100-0 
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TABLE A-6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 























Agricultural -Agricul 
waht ae g ies Non-Agricultural 
Nov. 22 Aug. 16 Nov. 22 Aug. 16 

1952 1952 1952 1952 
(Dey Ss 5 veri TS AROURt Gackt cha A UC SIRE EIS ISI iG Cn Bin 1-9 0-6 2-6 8-7 
Meats bp oe acy nant REY Std ov CERES ICIS CEIRPP RIE IE 2-3 3°9 1-6 0-9 
LF Spm rere mer ret me pears Ro we arcs ees NSC ace Ee Re ee is te Srace 2-4 2-9 2-8 2-1 
ey os RC ics OS CTE R CRDI ar ceaeen te ein a Ie ea 4 eee et a 2-5 2-4 2-8 2-8 
(Bee esate Beh i CTIA 7 ACRES CUD CUERPO, EUR rte tla a 13-6 6-2 55-2 50-4 
Cae cs Bois celica Cres EROS Ca eRe GET RI CRT ee a een ie eae Or 32-2 16-7 26-3 25-6 
SOU OULS PA LO VIET eefavertbare cfr cr mPa iccot slats ieiereeet cians ahaldis hs oceans Sav otess ake 45-1 67-3 8-7 9-5 
WROD 6 Bio Ota n Soc acene Cane Oe 75 Dengan sae eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 











TABLE A-7.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








: November 22, 1952 August 16, 1952 
Region —_- | 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
INS ARO ECU ENIGLS 3 3ab.. Won. aliy OOM eens ac clL ae Gon oO TOU MOaT De Ieee " 3°5 -Y * 
Maiti Clee van CeSee serrate he oak teeta atiet teenie etic teins. cae reitiers 13 11-4 > z 
QUCH COMME RT Tr tty Rs, ce eras Pe ba Sere sane tia Beatle lanevalintis we » 37 32-4 35 40-7 
ODERTIO Mee Te ec rh Nae OTPR Re Aer AReG Mlasers nest aleiletr dia benaes 3l POW 22 25-6 
PALATES URE O VAN COS Ae ek etc oi ane stars ote orci Pee te eosin ete as eral es beherayotav on 15 13-2 “ < 
Britisha@ Ola ee eeen ce ee ae eee eRe ee cae Siers, Ch tbe tio mcaalaerane 14 12-3 10 11-6 
(A NFAND IA Bas SRA cls ach aeIeeEn Baynes omnsiasidoed mane’ 114 100-0 86 100-0 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








: Utilities, 
oon mae Transport- nance, Supple: 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- BON: Or NCC? mentary 
Fishing, | facturing tion Cems eee Labour Total 
ae ng, Storage, ment) Income 
& Trade 
1938—Average.............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average...........06. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average.............. 26 78 il 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average.............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average.............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average.............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average.............- 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average.............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average.............-. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.............. 42 AG 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average.............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
*1951—January............. 62 248 47 188 162 27 734 
63 250 46 189 161 25 734 
59 256 46 193 172 26 752 
59 262 53 198 171 27 770 
66 265 60 203 Neel 27 798 
71 271 65 210 179 28 824 
70 272 68 211 179 30 830 
72 275 72 213 179 29 840 
75 280 74 216 182 29 856 
October.c..c-sesee. 80 279 7 217 187 30 866 
November.......... 82 279 71 221 190 30 873 
December........... 80 285 64 221 187 29 866 
*1952—January...........-- 78 277 59 213 190 30 847 
CDLTUARY aeccerstccieers ct 80 283 59 214 194 29 859 
Marchowin..<- eee 74 288 62 215 195 30 864 
A priliQeye.. ccc ceis tee 63 289 67 219 195 30 863 
MAY RAR eciscoe cans 69 290 73 225 199 30 886 
JUNO Ree ee betan 70 290 79 229 202 31 901 
VUlLV ere ce cece ea ne 71 293 88 231 204 3l 918 
IAUCUSU. conser tiek eee 78 303 87 232 199 31 930 
September.......... 79 310 89 234 200 32 944 
Octoberv eet. 22: 82 311 86 236 204 33 952 


ee ASAI ISL 0,010 2.21010 000 I eg ee ee eee 


* Includes Newfound land, since 1949. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 19389 = 100) ( The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, employers 
n the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,502,549. 











q 
5 
= g]4 £ 
oO 
Year and Month 3 ess | as E 2 2 E 2 $ a8 
a [eal Selee/ 21/2) a) 4] 2 |e 
i=) it = 
©. ee) 4 ie | eo = a | < | mo 
1947 AW erage suk, mre cie ate mare ete ere eI eee 158-3 146-5] 137-2) 172-7] 150-9} 163-9] 156-0} 135-8) 158-9] 174-1 
POA S HAV OLA Gem sacteee tisa nie tral ada Gvonatene shen eh ete aren 165-0 161-0] 148-4] 174-2} 156-2} 171-2] 162-0} 139-0} 168-9} 181-6 
1940 = A VOLAGO Soret. cet ns sea ae tetas aeeienersiee 165-5 157-0} 149-0] 165-6} 154-3} 173-1] 166-7) 139-7] 180-3) 179-3 
1950 =A -verace Hacc cacechns eichee on tiene 168-0 173-1] 142-5} 169-9} 155-0) 177-7] 168-0} 140-8] 188-5} 180-7 
1LO5L=-Aviera begs Anat seciieiee ous come ee ee 180-2 176-8} 149-4] 180-5} 168-5} 191-0) 173-2] 148-1) 202-6) 190-3 
Nov. pa Ufo Grenier hs eS irene Anite met 186-4 182-6} 158-4| 186-2} 178-0} 193-9] 178-4] 157-7) 211-3} 197-9 
Dec. CL OST BSS Nero ieee 186-6 181-0} 156-2} 192-3} 178-6) 194-7] 177-5} 156-5} 210-9) 195-1 
Jan. TODDS WSs ot Sec acto te roe oe ae 181-0 175-2} 149-2) 190-7} 171-7) 190-3] 173-0} 152-1] 206-0) 186-4 
Feb. 1 Uapt ) AS 5 7 er a cen Ard icky Paar ry Beni. Come CEric Ore G 177-8 183-4] 150-9} 186-3} 169-0) 187-6) 169-1] 142-4) 201-7) 179-9 
Mar TENG 5 O15 met, ange a Rermpeok acc eoee et Eon 178-0 160-6] 146-7) 185-3} 169-6} 187-5] 167-8] 141-7] 201-8) 183-9 
Apr LTO 2 ated Oo ee eee Cea aor 177-9 213-4] 148-9] 192-4] 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0) 201-6} 188-6 
May LS QD Dek cc cwns ete oie seen ete 177-4 175-6) 146-2) 167-4] 164-2) 188-3] 170-9} 147-3] 207-0) 192-7 
June | beie LS Pt Pea AR eh A eee wine Aa, 27 Sue MAR at 182-5 191-7] 151-5} 174-6) 170-9} 191-6) 176-6} 158-5) 214-1] 195-1 
July EBL OTS 2p at Vicon RAS ROAR 2.7, «tt een we eee 185-5 199-4] 160-6] 178-6} 177-3] 196-5) 179-2} 162-3) 222-4] 171-2 
Aug LPlLOD 2 naisloe einer ok oe OC ae eee 188-8 207-9) 160-4] 172-3} 183-5} 195-9] 182-7) 166-1} 231-5} 183-9 
Sept i ig AO VR eA RY cH oe a Ne Ft Straten has 190-6 209-2) 163-8} 183-5] 179-3] 198-3] 182-7] 164-2) 235-3] 201-9 
Oct. Ne Re pA ee ess Pear St 3 Se rae 192-6 205-4] 163-6] 186-0} 182-1] 200-7) 183-0] 162-4] 230-7} 206-3 
Nov Da OO 2 eters cae chr erctRoero ote el cise eae 191-9 201-5| 160-1] 176-7] 182-7) 199-8} 182-8] 163-8] 230-3) 204-5 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at November 1, 1952} 100-0 0-2 3°6 2°5| 29-6] 42-4 5-2 2-4 4-9 9-2 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 





Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month AOE ae See or we See WER erage 


Aggregate] Average 


Average 


Weekly Weekly 
Wages and| Employ- eee oe Wages and 


Employ- Week! 
y |Wages and ; ‘ 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment. Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
1939—Average..............0-- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23 .44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average................ 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average.............000 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—A verage.............005- 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average.............000- 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951——A veragee. cs coo hemos 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224.9 lego 
Nov. 1 Ob ee ek ee 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec. iyi G8) si eae) hanes 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. L952 xt cane aeons 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. 1, 1952.2 ee 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. 13 fl 95 2) os atte see eee: 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr. 14 OD oie teenie os 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May 138 ORD rile einen meee 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June Lng 52k Fontes er 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July LL O52 ies eee 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug ge We Re toe 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
Sept ALO DD 5 5.35 dice Settee 190-6 442-7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247-3 56.26 
Oct PAOD 2. 20s oe ee 192-6 452-2 235-2 65.12 200-8 503-0 250-5 57.09 
Nov AE TR Se ie metre Uc nee 191-9 454-6 237°3 55.63 199-4 504-1 252-8 57.61 


1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








(Index Numbers 1939 = 100) Avore ge Weekly 


Area and Industry EMPLOY MENT Parnouss Wages and Salaries 





Nov. 1] Oct. 1 | Nov. 1] Nov. 1, Oct. 1 | Nov.1] Nov. 1) Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 


(a) PROVINCES 





Prince Edward Islands wae... 6 asc 201-5 | 205-4 182-6 | 429:6 | 427-6] 356:3 | 42.441] 41.43 38.82 
ING VAIS COLA RA oo cite ence. ucetentie 160-1 163-6 | 158-4 | 3847-1] 353-1] 324-7 | 46.45 | 46.23 43.95 
ING wWrSCUuns wicks ae ected cles ae 176-7 186-0 | 186-2 | 403-7 | 422-7 | 422-6] 46.47 | 46.21 46.02 
Ouebecwemrpate tae cee: SL oe 182-7 182-1 178-0 | 454-1 | 448-6] 414-4] 52.92 | 52.43 49.54 
ONtATIO ee eat hee oes abides 199-8 | 200-7 193-9 | 472-8 | 469-4 | 428-8] 58.00 | 57.33 54.18 
IME ATILbOLE se tn eeactans om ree eieras bows oetcnet ae 182-8 | 183-0} 178-4 | 372-6 | 372-0} 349-0] 52.41 | 52.27 50.30 
DAS KALCH OWEN ate) c.count tite skews eh ohladiok 163-8 | 162-4 157-7 | 348-8 | 349-0 | 315-5 | 51.58 | 52.04 48.38 
PA DOr Geren ene ie Pi ccneine cick alerts esecs 230-3 | 230-7 | 211-3 | 516-1] 510-3 | 441-6] 57.00 | 56.27 53.16 
Britishe@ oli bia ann aeieieds ce aiercces 204-5 | 206-3] 197-9 | 486-4 | 488-5 | 433-6] 61.85 | 61.55 56.97 
CAIN A Ty Are erie cierto Poca axeuelo eoicieten 191-9 | 192-6 | 186-4 | 454-6 | 452-2 | 418-4) 55.63 | 55.12 52.05 
(b)Mrrropo.itan AREAS 
SVG ya cee Meee ety ivee aie he cesia ain Sheen 112-4 114-4 109-8 | 291-9 | 300-8 | 274-4] 58.05] 58.78 55.87 
TG TEh ens 4 te ee Gino Oe ENO SE onic 226-6 | 222-2} 214-8 | 428-7 | 424-1] 381-1] 44.30] 44.71 41.55 
Sait Wohnnewerties.ct eek cs sck eee 168-6 | 173-7 | 171-3} 348-0 | 356-8 | 343-3] 43.581 44.00 42.97 
OTC] 021 gs Rederiet Le cL cee ene CERN Oe 168-0 | 168-3 158-2 | 412-9 | 4138-6 | 357-6 | 45.77 | 45.78 42.11 
hor brooke re henis stidaevsinws oro 'shodroeeners 173-0 | 173-4 174-8 | 417-5 | 409-2 | 382-9] 46.89 | 45.84 42.50 
FRATCOMEVIVelSae titer t cesar e solets bene ce = 174-0 | 178-0 | 186-3 | 445-7} 451-6 | 467-0] 51.25 | 50.75 50.15 
ramon cys ll Gereepeware te onic cetese 178-7 176-1 201-7 | 470-6] 461-9 | 518-1] 50.41] 50.22 49.11 
A Royal Heel bene ss vet tema akan ee a ene ae 187-6 | 186-9 | 178-6 | 442-8 | 436-8 | 392-3 | 53.941} 53.46 50.18 
OCtawa—— BUullee errs serrarswier srorckter cure ox 193-4 192-0 | 194-6 | 417-0 | 408-8 | 394-5 | 49.94} 49.30 47.02 
eter boroughemasacccatt a ose: cases 197-3 196-4 | 207-1 | 551-4 | 544-4] 561-2] 58.95} 58.48 57.10 
Oshawa meer cos tne co aaa. 280-3 | 282-9 | 253-6] 784-8 | 814-2} 683-5] 66.10] 67.96 63.78 
Nis vareae bial Sreptaey sie ricrsct steele ar reves 310-2 | 331-0 | 270-4] 853-6 | 866-2 | 660-5 | 66.38 | 63.14 58.98 
DpG@aLaarines wee sae crn ate ce eters 249-0 | 252-9 | 244-0 | 677-9 678-1] 631-4 | 66.79 | 65.77 63.44 
dl Wot we) shit Goes Alans Achy gle aurt 5 Choi ane Rear eae 207-8 | 204-8 | 197-4 | 481-5 | 469-1] 426-8 | 58.56] 57.87 54.35 
lami cone emir aro coca cee 205-1 207-2 | 201-5 | 514-9} 515-51 463-9] 60.72 | 60.17 55.80 
ISTATICLONC meses reer ee metres tin ois hess. rotenone 203-9 | 211-6 | 208-3 | 560-5] 571-6] 549-0 | 57.08 | 56.08 54.78 
GEM bats arte nd OED RD ne See 166-1 160-8 | 151-2 | 428-3 | 411-3 | 361-8 | 52.89 | 52.47 49.00 
Cit CHENGL A eereatm trace aces cee 185-6 | 179-6] 178-0 | 469-9 | 457-1 | 418-6] 53.68 | 53.97 49.95 
SUC DU yee eerie omen iee ecco 183-3 183-7 | 180-5 | 427-7 | 424-6| 382-2] 70.06] 69.39 63.73 
ID io Kolin, rams OG OS Ne Oak OBO Ona aes 202-4 | 200-9 | 192-0] 455-8 | 452-1 409-6 | 53.28 | 53.26 50.54 
ATI A eee Meter rier lereieicrasteaere ce teccsare ore 344-5 | 342-9 | 295-7 | 843-5 | 848-6 | 613-7 | 67.87 | 68.60 66.81 
Winsome airs tens ciseie eee seal cme 228-4 | 232-1 211-4 | 512-9] 533-3 | 449-0 | 62.59 | 64.04 59.22 
aULtiSteq MATIOWe Nanos. ce oe. ated acres 258-4 | 251-8 | 226-2] 634-61] 616-0 | 514-1 65.15 | 64.90 60.46 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............-. 239-3 | 245-3 | 2386-0 | 548-0] 552-7 | 527-9 | 58.385 | 57.40 56.86 
Wilnm peommmrnten sett emit nsec ence: 182-2 | 179-4 174-8 | 373-5 | 366-7 | 339-4] 50.02 | 49.87 47.33 
daa yea bok: heap en Ee es A A a eee ee eee 189-5 | 179-6] 174-4 | 406-9 | 388-0] 352-0] 48.82] 49.11 45.72 
Das ka lOOM semen mea iercot crciemtaies skies war 208-3 | 206-8 | 199-5 | 449-5 | 447-5 | 395-7 | 47.80 | 47.93 44.02 
EGGINONLODM Ree eee eee ee 301-7 | 296-3 | 259-8 | 707-0} 692-5 | 552-0] 55.10} 54.96 49.96 
(Caloaryiee Cem Ce isin eles circiie 234-1 233-6 | 220-1] 489-5 | 485-7] 430-5] 53.81} 53.52 50.47 
VAN COWUVELD cote eat reer et tick etanda fe ecscttereg 206-4 | 206-7 | 203-9 | 470-8 | 473-5 | 432-4 |) 57.20 | 57.45 53.13 
Vi CONES ee eee tie kee coiess i rokanese (ere are.oe:c 228-0 | 229-9 | 226-3 | 525-3 | 519-9 | 482-9} 55.22 | 54.19 51.21 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 215-6 | 185-0 | 262-3 | 710-7 | 604-8 | 820-3) 57.06] 56.61 54.14 
Minin yee eera irre aeeieoere etree 125-4 126-4 121-4 | 295-8 | 295-2 | 264-7] 68.06} 67.41 62.74 
Mama se curing merece hice ane aire ice 199-4 | 200-8 | 190-8 | 504-1] 503-0} 451-4} 57.61 | 57.09 53.89 
Durable Goods! 5 qemccseer ee: 254-5 | 254-8 | 2388-4 652-9 | 649-0 | 569-5 | 62.32} 61.89 58.04 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 163-8 | 165-9 | 160-0 | 397-2} 398-2} 366-0} 52.89 | 52.33 4987 
Gonstrictionen secre een cece ce ee 212-7 | 223-4 | 203-1 663-8 | 682-8 | 559-0 | 58.67 | 57.45 51.60 
Transportation, storage, communi- 
CALION: aaa foc cyet Oc ercice eee eS 188-1 190-8 | 186:4 | 379-2) 381-7 | 360-5 | 57.67 | 57.23 Hua 
Public utility operation............... 199-6 | 201-3 190-7 | 483-5 | 424-9] 377-9] 63.98 | 62.18 58.47 
Vga (SRB = Akg cit aI IC Ca ee 185-5 | 181-7 | 176-7 | 395-7 | 387-1] 358-1] 46.60] 46.53 44.34 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 181-4 181-3 176-4 310-6 | 308-6 | 289-6) 49.81 49.54 47.72 
SS ORVICSs remit 0 oc rte. ciccch Heit.» 188-5 | 1938-4 183-2 |} 396-6 | 400-8 | 363-7 | 385.22 | 34.69 32.59 
Industrialicomposiverwemese cee sit 191-9 | 192-6] 186-4 |} 454-6 | 452-2] 413-4] 55.63} 55.12 52.05 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products, The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. ' 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.— HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 








All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 


Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 


Year and Month 
Average Hourly | Weekly poees Hourly | Weekly Average Hourly | Weekly 





Hours Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages Hours Earnings | Wages 

No cts $ No cts $ No cts $ 
1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76°7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42.8 76°4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84.0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
INGVnly GOL a eee 41-8 123-5 51.62 42-1 133-3 56.12 41-5 113-0 46.90 
Dec. 1, 1951..... 41-9 124-5 52.17 42-2 134-6 56.80 41-6 113-5 47.22 
Bins Mil Ue oon 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
Feb 1, 1952748 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 $7.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar A AL9D2. See 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
Apr ee TVA oda. 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
May 1 EP isc 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
June Is SIO Mns oak 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
July G52 eee 41:3 128-6 Dom 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Aug. Leh OD2 Batons. 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48.29 
Sept A l952 eee. 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Oct We PE 5 Soe 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
INOwer el Oboe ane 42-1 130-9 55-11 42-1 142-5 59.99 42-0 118-2 49.64 
Dec A UG PAR Se oe 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS Fe EASES BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sourcsr: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 


1 1 1952 1952 1951 
Newfoundland: 3:82. sa: seceheen tener 42-6 44-6 44.3 123-7 122-8 121-6 
Nova Scotia so a5. taco ee eee  e eeee 41-1 41-3 42-5 113-3 113-1 105-6 
New Brunswick... 28.58... on oe 42-7 43-3 43-7 113-7 113-2 110-5 
Quebee se aaeacine see Lee eee 44-1 43-9 43°3 117-0 116-0 111-1 
Ontario ccoscee cds come ce ee ee eee 41-5 41-7 41:3 139-1 137-6 130-4 
Manitoban 2o2. c-kit ee ie ek eee 41-1 40-6 41-4 124-6 124-6 119-4 
Saskatchewan ).ic.@acnecctck ene eee SOGn ee 41-1 41-1 41-1 132-6 133-4 125-4 
Alberta ie HS a hive. Seo, Stee Cre oe ae eee hee eee 40-9 39-6 41-3 132-9 131-9 123-2 
British Columbia..te, fenon-e een oe ee 38-4 38-8 38-2 159-4 158-3 150-5 
Montreal 235 26. aie B5 Shicc eae Se ee 42-8 42-6 42-3 123-0 121-9 115-1 
Toronto's. |. Ae as oo oe nec eee 41-6 41-3 40-9 138-1 137-5 129-3 
Hamiltonrs te cee ee ere 40-3 40:3 39-5 153-1 151-8 142-0 
WiIndsOP es (oes Sse ee ne 371 39-1 39-3 162-8 161-1 145-8 
Winnipeg or cet tee teeter 40-8 40-4 40-9 122-8 122-8 118-2 
VANCOUVEr eee oe ere ee ee. 38-0 38-3 37°7 155-7 156°3 149-4 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 





























Earnings Wages 

Industry = SS ee ees eas 
Nov.1}Oct. 1{ Nov.1| Nov.1/Oct. 1[Nov.1]|Nov.1/Oct. 1|Nov.1 

1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 

no no no cts. | cts.| cts. $ $ $ 
WUT Ef es baeoS bo Wade Oo eek JOU Sess crea Ober cae 43-4) 43-3] 43-5) 150-5] 149-8] 138-3] 65.32] 64.86] 60.16 
Metals inom seta ee eetey cee cto cote cuss so clertetens creer ee ae 44-9) 44-6) 43-7] 151-5] 151-4] 140-4] 68.02] 67.52! 61.35 
Ola ry ter res tate Seen cick PA nen ose ues 46-3| 45:7) 45-7!) 130-7] 180-5) 124-6} 60.51) 59.64] 56.94 
tharietale Ot Meee Ley eas ich el a, 44-1] 43-8] 42-3] 165-1] 164-2] 152-9| 72.81] 71.92] 64.68 
RG See ee ee oho he So sd Sete eek o Sea me Salaee 40-5} 40-5] 41-7] 155-2! 153-8] 142-7] 62.86] 62.29] 59.51 
CIN cokes o waaG en oko 6 Go Rp Dobe Oboe Ge nGbe 4c Sanauncen 39-6) 39-7] 41-2} 153-8) 151-8] 138-7] 60.90] 60.26) 57.14 
Oilfandenaturallcasn wey ee te ehrckieeiens ce ae 43-5) 43-5} 43-3) 159-9) 160-8] 157-1] 69.56] 69.95) 68.02 
IN fey oes Aa oh an oh ORMOAE Coe eee ot ic tees ae 43-4) 43-9} 47-1] 137-0] 137-3] 120-9] 59.46) 60.27] 56.94 
Mantiiacturing re reece ei. a ioe ce 42-1} 42-1) 41-8] 130-9] 129-9} 123-5) 55.11) 54.69] 51.62 
HOO An daDEVEragesmn emma rey nce cient os ce mierects as 41-9} 42-2} 42-7) 111-6} 107-9] 102-8] 46.76] 45.53] 43.90 
Meat productseeeemerinn mic o raiee ecru ireok ere vie ae 41-0} 40-4) 41-9} 143-7) 141-7] 185-7] 58.92! 57.25) 56.86 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 37-4] 42-6) 38-9} 91-7) 89-6] 84-1! 34.30] 38.17] 32.71 
Gramimiliinroducts een sr eee a lon rie eens 43-8] 44-5) 45-2) 122-6) 122-1] 115-8] 53.70] 54.33] 52.34 
Bread and other bakery products...............2..: 44-2} 44-5) 44-6) 99-6) 99-3] 94-0} 44.02] 44.19] 41.92 
IDistlleugancdenal prcMuorseee repeaters erate 42-4] 41-4) 41-8] 138-5) 1389-4] 124-2) 58.72] 57.71) 51.92 
Tobacco and tobacco products............ececeseeeees 40-7] 40-4) 41-5) 126-0] 128-9} 125-9] 51.28] 52.08] 52.25 
Rubber products ste sass. Aten ee eee ek ke 42-5] 42-5) 41-6] 133-3] 131-9] 131-9] 56.65] 56.06] 54.87 
Peatherproductss emma sate ee oe hese eso anree 40-8] 41-2) 37-1) 94-6] 93-4] 88-7! 38.60] 38.48] 32.91 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............00000- 39-6] 40-7); 35-4) 90-9} 89-9) 85-2) 36.00] 36.59] 30.16 
Textile products (except clothing)...................+: 43-1) 42-8) 40-0} 105-7| 104-8] 100-4] 45.56] 44.85] 40.16 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 41-2} 40-7} 37-1] 109-3] 106-7] 101-2) 45.03] 43.43] 37.55 
Woollenkroods tact seat acoso eee ea ie ee ieve Grape 44-1) 44-1} 42-8) 99-7) 99-9! 95-5) 43.97| 44.06) 40.87 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles................-.s--:: 45-4} 45-1} 42-5) 106-5} 106-8} 104-3} 48.35] 48.17] 44.33 
Clothingr(textileandur) her ss pertain tere eck ae 39-9) 39-9] 36-8} 92-6) 92-3) 89-3] 36.95] 36.83] 32.86 
Menisiclothin gruesome ccs eae ee cists ae 40-1} 40-0} 34-9} 91-3) 90-3] 86-5] 36.61] 36.12] 30.19 
WoOMmenisclouhing ere tate a erent e seni et 36-6] 37-3} 34-8] 95-9) 97-7] 91-4] 35.10) 36.44] 31.81 
LEGiThn Teele Celene BORD SHOOT CS UOC aOR ns Ge non neere 41-7) 41-3) 39-9) 93-5) 93-2} 90-3] 38.99] 38.49] 36.03 
RVVOOCEDIOGUCES © Ieee sm mca nent an a rerieene oe 43-0} 43-1} 42-2) 119-0] 118-3] 112-4} 51.17] 50.99] 47.43 
pawang planing mills eer ee en ose cere cece 42-2) 42-3) 41-1] 127-7] 126-4) 120-9] 53.89] 53.47| 49.69 
Tiga Ads ag coe Re Re sw EDD e OSS Un OO EUS SOOM on ome 44-5| 44-4) 43-3] 106-6} 106-1] 100-9} 47.44) 47.11] 43.69 
Othertwoodproductsmasenenme octet oe oe eee aie 44-1) 44-4) 43-6) 102-7] 102-1) 94-5) 45.29) 45.33] 41.20 
FP ADETIDLOGUCES tomer eth cre oars ee ra i were ee 44-8) 45-0] 46-7] 142-6] 142-2] 137-7] 63.88) 63.99] 64.31 
ul pran din amersrnil |S pee erertare erate tere ouelec rare aes 45-5] 45-7) 48-0} 151-6} 150-4) 147-1] 68.98) 68.73] 70.61 
OthenpapenpLroductseeeeee emo sean 42-81 42-9) 42-6) 114-7) 115-7| 106-2) 49.09] 49.64] 45.24 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 40-1) 39-8} 40-4) 151-2) 151-2) 136-4] 60.63] 60.18] 55.11 
elronrangistee bproducuseeneeenieanc cei cera ee 42-3] 42-2) 42-4) 147-5) 147-2] 138-1] 62.39] 62.12) 58.55 
Agriculturalamplementsrern secre seieeeeeeees te: 38-0} 38-1} 38-9} 155-9) 158-5] 151-5] 59.24] 60.39] 58.93 
Fabricated and structural steel.....................- 43-0| 43-5) 44-6] 157-3] 156-4] 141-4] 67.64] 68.03] 63.06 
lelennohy ue: SING! OCIS. 5g oad ond0s o¢nouosegenonnoednedc 43-2} 42-8) 42-9] 133-8] 133-1] 124-7) 57.80) 56.97) 53.50 
Heating and cooking appliances...............0-0005 44-2) 43-7) 40-2) 129-0} 129-1] 121-0} 57.02] 56.42] 48.64 
TONGCAS CIN GS Meee tice te ties esse ia bar ateusten tee a 43-3] 42-9) 43-0} 146-8] 145-3] 135-7) 63.56) 62.33) 58.35 
(Maelineryarn | oer ccr. tle cal care s-cruseeit sc aiken: orien = 43-3] 43-0} 44-1) 188-4] 1386-9] 131-3] 59.93) 58.87| 57.90 
Brimaryzironkandistee lop acca der coeite ost foetal ae 41-2} 41-3) 41-7] 162-9) 161-5] 151-8} 67.11] 66.70) 63.30 
Sheetmmetal products ener rived meena one at 41-4] 42-7) 41-2) 138-4) 141-9) 130-0} 57.30) 60.59) 53.56 
SLransponvatiOMe ClIMpMeN bance meat e cenit ee ce tice nes 41-2} 41-6] 41-7) 150-9} 149-3) 140-1] 62.17) 62.11) 58.42 
PAUP GASt an Ce pALts Narcotic cts sissies nkskae sieeve ole ae 46-2} 45-4) 45-3) 157-1] 150-8] 134-3) 72.58] 68.46] 60.84 
ING tOTaVieniClesmarrs sete setter te. cre crreiets eters cise sieves ofertas 37-6] 40-0} 40-2) 166-9} 166-0} 149-8] 62.75) 66.40] 60.22 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories...............+- 40-9} 41-6) 41-1] 155-2] 155-5) 146-4] 63.48] 64.69] 60.17 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-5] 39-4! 40-5] 141-5) 141-2) 139-2] 55.89) 55.63) 56.38 
Ship biuldingmndirepairin Geer see eect eens 42-7| 42-7) 43-5) 140-2] 138-7) 132-1) 59.87) 59.22) 57.46 
pe Noneterrous metal proauets +. eee aeie a eee 42-0} 41-9] 41-7] 150-0} 149-7] 137-8] 63.00) 62.72) 57.46 
AV UIMINIEMPLOCUELSMee eaten micaii ee cceiro te tiotiot 42-6] 43-6} 41-7) 139-1] 139-5] 126-2) 59.26] 60.82) 52.63 
Brass anc COppEmBLOGuUCES see emilee a eeeieielel 42-9) 43-0] 43-1] 138-0) 137-8] 127-2] 59.20) 59.25) 54.82 
Smelfingrancdere fining. sees ee cccr aces acacia ee 41-3] 41-1} 41-1] 165-2] 164-1] 153-7] 68.23] 67.45) 63.17 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..............-.-0++- 41-9] 42-2) 41-5] 141-4] 141-5} 134-6] 59.25) 59.71) 55.86 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-4) 41-9} 41-3) 166-5) 165-8] 155-3) 68.93] 69.47| 64.14 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............+2.+e00- 44-7| 44-1) 44-9] 130-5} 129-4] 123-3) 58.33) 57.07) 55.36 
Claysproducts aa ae ete ol iei icine is ar ee ines wre 45-3) 44-3] 45-7| 122-7) 122-5] 116-4) 55.58) 54.27) 53.19 
@lassiandie lass products eremcminne niece cece ee eee 46-1] 45-1] 45-7] 126-2) 126-2) 120-6) 58.18] 56.92] 55.11 
Productsiof petroleum and Coal.ce-..esssnensa. esse 41-5) 41-4] 41-4] 177-4] 176-4] 163-0) 73.62} 73.03) 67.48 
Chemicalmroducts wea otis. rece arenes set renereee es suc 42-1) 42-0} 42-8] 133-9] 133-9] 124-7| 56.37) 56.24] 53.37 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-8) 41-5) 41-9] 107-7) 108-6) 100-2) 45.02) 45.07} 41.98 
Ncidssolkalissancd saltsemmcnci ttn sec ocercuie seer e ne 41-9] 41-6} 43-3] 153-2] 153-9] 142-2] 64.19) 64.02) 61.57 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 42-0} 41-5) 42-0} 104-6] 104-1} 99-1} 43.93] 43.20) 41.62 
SID UrAD lee OOUS aA penton meric ioe oe eos sievenens 5.5% 42-1) 42-2} 42-1) 142-5] 141-8] 133-3] 59.99] 59.84) 56.12 
INonzdurab leg OO Sines a orcctanrs sis cclaciss mata stone 42-0} 42-0] 41-5] 118-2) 117-0} 113-0} 49.64] 49.14] 46.90 
GONSLETU Shi Onan ee eee ere ore era ie oi elote tn ieos cel eieteeays 43-3] 43-2] 41-5] 135-1] 134-0] 123-9] 58.50) 57.89) 51.42 
wildinesencdistruccuresspearte eee ieee cme 42-1) 42-5! 40-7| 148-2] 147-3] 134-9] 62.39) 62.60) 54.90 
Eighways) Driagesiand Streets... cles cee sere ete 44-1] 43-2] 42-7] 105-5] 104-6] 98-1] 46.53) 45.19} 41.89 
Electric and motor transportation.................-++: 45-3] 45-5] 45-4] 131-9] 131-5) 120-5) 59.75) 59.83) 54.71 
OT Val CO cara eve eee ieee aie ae ca oe ciate se eves aro cttavele Manligre ac tais 42-4) 42-7| 42-4] 75-8] 75-2) 71-2) 32.14] 32.11) 30.19 
HELO tes ANG rreStauTrAaneser aac cyccrs sacs oiei sie sie atsyeveteloles tains 43-2) 43-6} 43-3] 75-1] 74-3] 70-7) 32.44| 32.39) 30.61 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................- 41-6} 41-3) 41-0} 73-7| 73-4] 69-1] 30.66) 30.31] 28.33 








*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 


Monthly Average 1945 
Monthly Average 1946 
Monthly Average 1947 
Monthly Average 1948 
Monthly Average 1949 
Monthly Average 1950 


Branch, Department of Labour 


Date 


Monthly Average 1951... 
Week Preceding: 


November 
December 


January 


September 
October 
November 


Ab Bh 


1, 
1, 


1, 
i, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 


Gldi ee) Ba 8) ©) s 'ahelinie eee) anes, si sls, (ele nie. 


©, 0,6, 0. e)#.8 00 #0 lets eels’ @ie)e)« 0 sa 6.9 9 # ele © 


Le Ey Aree Boe ee eG BUH OaKe 


Average 


Hours 


Average 
Hourly k 
Earnings | Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 


(W.E.) 


Average | Consumer 


Weekly 
Earnings 


Price 


Index 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


Average 
Real 
Weekly 
Earnings 


mE Oe wwIHaASa oC 


* 


130- 


Craw Om 


DOOMORWROCHE 


un 


co 
bo 
DAS rOc 


per 
[oS] 
Oo 

COWe PN OOF, — Co 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price index into the average weekly 
earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100). 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-7 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and _ registration is counted by the “home” oflice), 
vacancies by occupation. The data on and registrations from workers who will not 
applicants and vacancies in these two _ be available until some specified future date. 


reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies and 
applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefits who are subject to a temporary mass 
lay-off are not registered for employment, 
and thus are not included in the statistics 
reported on form UIC 751 nor in the main 
figures in form UIC 757. A temporary mass 
lay-off is defined as a lay-off either for a 
determinate or indeterminate period which 
affects 50 or more workers and where the 
workers affected, so far as is known, will be 
returning to work with the same employer. 
Commencing 15 days after the date of such 
a lay-off, claimants still on the live insur- 
ance register are registered for employment 
on their next visit to the office and hence- 
forth are counted in both statistical report- 
ing forms. Persons losing several days’ 
work each week and consequently claiming 
short-time unemployment insurance benefits 
are not included in either statistical report- 
ing forms unless they specifically ask to be 
registered for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 





Live Applications for Employment 











Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
January Ue OAT Gs eames coe. eae 54,742 35, 987 90,729 135, 956 28,221 164,177 
January LR LOA Site MLAS ciara tes Ree 23,515 ily, aay 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
January ale, gt YE TS ae ee ae 11,996 13,063 25,059 150, 474 36,185 186, 659 
January LETODO ee ecco e eee 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273,957 
January cRa 0 Roan. = Ae At I 24,402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53, 691 226,877 
January Ger O52 earn. neers AG 21,192 8,218 29, 410 216, 839 73, 400 290, 239 
eta UAT Vamenta OO cinerea orerenrs 14, 957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362, 825 
March L1G 5 Deen ceseanen tre ate 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85, 487 370, 941 
April Lea OS Deer Acinic. eines 18, 252 13, 100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385,008 
May fivahl OO DR cet ce cieteee os 25,778 16, 332 42,110 241, 885 68,351 310, 236 
June LOS Deak tence 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61,295 224, 82 
July IEARNOD OR rer en a eee ian rs 22s 17,679 40,451 134,394 61,866 196, 260 
August ee ODD asin neat Qa aale Meal 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
Septem pend melodica) ceeetn 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 169 Si 121 156, 290 
October TO Zep ty ie - y ier ene meee 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142,839 
INOVenDerlen 1 G02 see aes seers 23,846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49, 258 148, 641 
IDecembernual 1952 (2) eee eee eer. 19,544 HS BSS 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
January fee ODS) ee carmen ter ae 12,051 TI, ets} 24,194 254, 660 60,901 allay ayer 


en 


(*) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 239, 1952 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change From 


Industry Male Female Total |————___- 
Oct. 31, 1952] Nov. 29,1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 377 141 518 — 318 _- 313 
| Pd 0 ee Ne aS crn acre cose Sumac aedaou cadebaT 1,796 6 1,802 | — 3,804) — 12,991 
Pulp wood nt els Eat ea aaron ae COU hogs boven % 1,616 2 1,618 — 3,718 — 11,394 
wm Dense stents ee ete ae oh tote rene ey eee 171 2 173 _ 40 — 1,505 
Othertlogcing Ore. eee ee ea eek 9 2 11 - 46| — 92 
Mining 202 26b ce cacses Sas ee ee alo oe aL Ee cieiene 397 18 415 | — 2038 | — 552 
(Oo): 1 Ree Aerint sich hunt wat SORES Daah seh ches opacoctaeats 134 2 136} — 87 _ 319 
Metallic ores— 
1610 RNa Ea AR aie ati aod HIG eGo Hao eRe 73 4 Ue -- 21 + 1 
(EOC ee Reet n Wis APO Rh. GAG. rid nite & non cidlaniarc extue oo ae 41 2 43 _ 45 _— 152 
Nickelies neat ees ey eee eee een 6 1 7 _ 21 _ 50 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 69 7 76 _ 1 _ 13 
IProspEechiineanG OlMLOGUCINO yee inition deeeenineinan 74 2, 76 _ 28 — 19 
Manufacturing: S3chic cg ce nes a Sa ee eee eae 4,161 3,485 7,646 | — 2,127) + 1,629 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco).............. 317 463 780 — 275 + 343 
Wextilessapparel CtCeren mre sec nn ination 343 2,045 2,388 _ 743 + 1,354 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................- 296 50 346 _ 224 ~ 330 
Pulpiand paperproducts (inc: printing)... sae... <e 220 177 397 — 85 + 98 
@hemicalstand allied productsnsseneee eee 159 74 233 _ 28 - 182 
iRetroleumlandicosliproducten se eee een eieeete 18 6 24 _ 14 + of 
Rub beriproductseace aie ee ee eee eee etter 36 15 51 — 8 + 6 
iheatherand leather products aseeeteeeen eee eee 162 238 400 — 28 + 269 
Stonenclayzandiplass: productsraeeee ee see een 86 33 119 _ 28 + 63 
Tronvandestee anc products yee cena eee aerate 471 50 521 _ 118 — 407 
Non-ferrous metals and products.................e+e00- 145 42 187 _ 82 + 36 
Machineryiaec. cee eee ee ee eae 463 33 496 _ 156 _ 128 
Electrical equipment and products....................- 352 86 438 =~ 96 + 189 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1, 093 173 1, 266 =- 242 os 311 
Construction eee he aero ee eae eee 1,611 47 1,658 | — 1,983 - 675 
Transportation and sStorage..................0 cece ee eee 700 84 784 | — 119 | + 72 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 563 190 7538 | + 81) + 281 
TAG O85 shy cee te ee ee ee eee ee eC eee 2,169 3,580 5,749 | — 747 | + 2,110 
Wholesale seh. connie on sca eens ee 692 379 1,071 a 245 + 339 
RROtHI.t.encrd Oae dana vee Aer ae eed oe 1,477 Shy PAD 4,678 | — 502 | + 1,771 
Finance, insurance, real estate....................000 eee 723 635 1,358 _ 33 + 189 
ServiC@ sie tote ee oct OS eS ee a ee eee 7,383 75323 14,706 | + 3,304) + 6,611 
Pb iG. acne ee Us Se Cae Te eee 5,902 909 6,811 + 5,179 + 4,234 
DOMESTIC MN ert e Nocti ttn oc ER ee ee ee ae 56 3,069 3,125 — 558 | + 864 
Personal seek Seo Le ee, 2 tA Or) Sue ee Lire 748 2,978 3,726 — 1,169 + 1,205 
Otheriservaceeeene ey ere: =the MRSA Bech isto BER PN ote 677 367 1,044 _ 148 + 308 
All Industries# 40) cp es eee 19,880 15,509 35,389 | — 5,949| — 3,639 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3. 





BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 27, 1952 (‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 





Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies* 














Live Applications for Employment 





Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... Haat 703 1,844 3,040 892 3,932 
@lericalewOrkers terra eraas eo eee 6,293 3,475 9,768 6,282 12,815 19,047 
Hess wy OLKETSMMree at aries cies este.cisiste Scotch 1,453 2,409 3, 862 3,022 6, 267 9, 289 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 639 5,406 6,045 13,959 10,320 24,279 
SEE IIT Nis. BG clon COSTS SU OS AC IO Tree BIA a Oren oRer 25 1,543 29 aye? 
Apriculture and fishing..........01+.+.«s 343 13 356 1,436 575 2,011 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 7,694 2,479 10,173 54, 427 10,508 64,935 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

TODACCO) St setm ae coos cereals 98 112 210 841 538 1,379 
extilesmclopningereterscesdnn seca n: 198 1,814 2,012 1,979 6, 267 8, 246 
Lumber and wood products......... 2,023 3 2,026 5,811 76 5, 887 
Pnlpy paper (len DLINUIne)) ee semen 46 7 (af: 682 365 1,047 
Leather and leather products....... 108 156 264 640 475 1,195 
Stone, clay and glass products....... er Weteestces cir cketirs 17 222 Be 255 
ING USI W OLLI Owain terveleicierenvals saree eres 1,615 3 1,650 5,060 416 5,476 
LSA eae vie eterna eter ne 291 26 ile 631 229 860 
Transportation equipment........... UN Coe anenoosee 70 496 99 595 
NTS Renee Peat sray ctonte. cbs sie cis Seca a ees Gigli cpsiede’s orate) arerete 156 921 1 922 
Monstruchionar nance econ tc ecco OZR ree aneteyrerchens 920 16,134 3 16, 187 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 611 17, 628 8,816 38 8, 854 
Communications and public utility. . 47 1 48 271 4 275 
PUTAGE ANGeSGrVICG meni er teres cece s 162 152 314 1,463 923 2,386 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,169 103 IL Pa 7,188 816 8, 004 
HIGKEMeNCe. oh see eae ate ae ae arnt aes 39 13 52 1,480 167 1,597 
SATS RENULCES seritieccicinieiscieroarn olla caste 124 40 164 1,842 58 1,900 

Wns lalleciworkers aca sastitericele cies sieve 1,956 258 3, 209 59,129 10,319 69, 448 
Oo dean Gd toDaccOnein ests as eer cels 2 324 436 1,530 2,682 4,212 
Lumber and lumber products....... 107 3 110 3,334 183 olde 
Metalworking sess amioes scenester: + 112 15 Oi 2,468 313 2,781 
CWonstructioneeneecemec ote meee eae SOUT leneite ote eee 350 LOXSSUT enone eee. 10,581 
Other unskilled workers............ 7) 911 2,186 41,216 eal 48,357 

MO Ga ee ces ric te tsi Pr emate sates 19,544 15,738 355282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

(*) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


(1942—1952) 





Male 


Placements 


Female 


Applications 
Year 
Male Female 

O42 MRI eee rE ee Ao. ccchnaaindh stoke 1,044,610 499,519 
TOA Senet Le coches te. of ctcie Sader enor on ated 1, 681, 411 1,008, 211 
OAR ee Ae en ea aae Ae? 1,583,010 902, 273 
LOAD er eterna canter echs pect acncotsisenae Ani ereee tee 1,855, 036 661,948 
THO APS is en Sd Oe ote Gere Gena eee Ob ae 1, 464, 533 494,164 
Oy cet i 0 Heeb CRORE io bic ae ee 1,189,646 439,577 
1 ty Seine acre ye AE? AE on, Ce IE Po 1, 197, 295 459,332 
1a Pe cae x tice ose See oon odes 1, 295, 690 494,956 
NETO) SE oie Serer ay Gin oth cna ERM ait Cs NE. Gee 1,500, 763 575,813 
SOG Ute. ot eee hen sth Ghee ae eae 1,541, 208 623, 467 
NOD 2H Sweep) em eine <b tes Mercia 1,558, 244 603, 567 


1,544, 129 
2,689, 622 
2,485, 283 
2,516, 984 
1, 958, 697 
1,629, 223 
1, 656, 627 
1,790, 646 
2,076,576 
2,164,675 
2,161,811 


597,161 
1, 239, 900 
1,101, 854 
1,095, 641 

624, 052 

549,376 

497,916 

464,363 

559, 882 

655, 933 

630,395 


276,332 


1,944,026 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Number Month of November, 1952 
te Numb Numb 
. enefht umber umber 
Province in Last Com- of Days aucune 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid : 

. $ 
INewiourid amd aco hecho eae ore rere alte ee ects ace teeters ore ctes 1,158 931 29,096 94,516 
Prince Md wardtlsland syasetaccienmec ee emer Pier ina crocter 547 275 9,147 24,121 
Nova Scotian went eee oo co een ee Ce ete aes 7, 128 4,417 131, 951 401, 150 
New: BrunswiCks.cor ence oe ee Re beter. Puan fee 6, 640 3,467 112, 868 344, 296 
Que BOG ness hee ee ene Ce ne Ree Gn eee 33,460 21,606 694, 679 1, 985, 974 
OUGETIO ji ee ee ree eer ce 35, 298 20, 441 672, 192 2,032,278 
IMANICOD aera etn ae OES STAC ROE Ora ay ie 5,995 3,343 107, 485 308, 144 
Saskatchewaner mecce sae Maren cee ee eee ean ice ae 1,816 893 27,626 80,199 
Alberta See Rete ered recon rT eas erro nysera coe ator a err 3,553 2,014 59, 720 179, 795 
British: Columbia ooeec scene eee rae cee 16,729 10, 647 314, 156 984, 971 

motals @anad aww N Oven beta Gon senate etter ire ee err 112,319 68,034 | 2,158,920 6,435, 444 
Total, Canada, October, 1952............. eee nc APR WA et 79,406 50,848 | 1,932,994 5,710, 740 
sTotalwG@anaaa sNOveMbernl0ol as eee een Ere Aarne 97,511 67,861 | 2,033,423 5, 107, 466 





* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF NOVEMBER 29, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





6 days 73 days 
; 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex ToraL sents sae ee ee eee fone 

INewioundlan depreciate 2,990 1,145 223 426 557 295 344 
BIER arses SOO ee ee 2,803 1,078 208 411 524 284 298 
MeMalOw coe eect ont mete eee 187 67 15 15 33 11 46 
iRrincedidwandelslancdeseeeeeren eee re 846 333 86 148 123 55 101 
BIO accecc Nate Seeterciiete tetera ee aioe Oe 669 299 73 110 85 38 64 
TELGINALG ee ee oe Ee ee 177 34 13 38 38 17 37 
NOVa(SCobtlan. anteater cee cee 10, 439 3, 060 1, 268 1, 940 2,025 944 1, 202 
Mal eatnt HOU Ripe net iin eet iat cts 9,210 2,799 1,164 Tilo4 1,759 786 948 
eMale ieee meee tac cise eee cine 1, 229 261 104 186 266 158 254 
INewabrunswickeenecem neem innree 10, 407 3,492 1,385 1,887 iL, (ey! 843 1,126 
Male tisttas ok hee oA eee 8, 823 3, 143 aly 1,532 1,439 689 | 869 
Bemiale. oscck. eas. goncto eee eee 1,584 349 184 355 285 154 257 
QOUeDeG err ceict oie A ee Center erate 57,449 19, 673 7,780 8,770 8, 821 4,673 7,732 
Mia Le, <8 see. Senne ne ge cet | 42,545 15, 899 6, 139 6, 609 6, 225 3,088 4,585 

fe) cats (Ree RA RGN oe ennui ee tee ie A, 14, 904 3,774 1, 641 2,161 2,596 1,585 3, 147 

On tariGne se ak. cesta tie Roe 56, 037 23, 867 6, 058 7,483 ie2e 3,319 7,987 
Malérs i aoc anne cee eee 42,670 19,762 4,818 5,572 5, 187 2,059 5,272 
Hemale: 0 pene cere erate tee 13,367 4,105 1, 240 1,911 2,136 1,260 Zao 
Manito barns ic can erro ree oemice ciietee 8, 602 2,940 988 1,425 1, 266 593 1,390 
VG aT ete i a! Soe ei ee Ae eye a 6,129 2,288 761 1,003 790 368 919 
Hemales o.c.t mae eee ee eee 2,473 652 227, 422 476 225 471 
Saskatchewan. acnr seni ne ercrcketen eee 2,995 1, 408 347 412 343 158 327 
WCE), Shee nee Ce Cece arte Me at 4 2,394 1, 246 298 332 215 82 ParA| 
Bem aleur ge ua eetacero uc eka oe 601 162 49 80 128 76 106 
Alberta as: woe eaeeteneines Meta olG shite 6,712 3, 783 596 724 588 312 709 
Male sy, a:2 Scene oes he eee 5, 543 3,433 475 540 379 183 533 
GMail 2k Wace ee os ee 1,169 350 121 184 209 129 176 
British: @olumibisaaeeencnsececeer rete 25,077 8, 881 3,150 4,115 4,009 1,698 3, 224 
BSc wie eld Gav pitere ahdustovaloel cin erate crarieeeharete 19,511 oul 2,601 3,129 2,997 1,198 2,210 

JRC ag: (oe A ana arts Haine. cae 5, 566 1570 549 986 1,012 500 949 
DOM AU Ry terres tche ater eichl avs cle ioaletcters Treat tenet ere 181, 554 68, 582 ileal 27,330 26,779 12,890 24,142 
MEATS Sea Ae a eee neg eee ee en 140, 297 57, 258 17,688 20, 992 19, 600 8,775 15, 984 

RIG MAT YS Je aco. Se ce tare. 3 ean ee ne 41,257 11,324 4,143 6,338 7,179 4,115 8, 158 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
‘ Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending Micull prenibde. caoutha) 
prov Tee i Total | Entitled} Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
INEwioundiand acm deemiicoere cece eae 2,086 1,601 485 1,516 1,037 479 976 
iPrincestvadwardrlslancdaes: oer emenneneaee 569 381 188 473 376 97 173 
ING VS: SCOLIAL. Se ce ce tees eee ene 6, 785 4,137 2,648 6,433 ‘Opole 122 1,727 
INGwe Bruns wih.) os. cicc eae niceties teks 6, 202 4,091 wit tal 5,368 4, 236 ise 1,949 
Quebecar ence incase fore een ores ee oe 37,328 22,963 14,365 32,661 26, 172 6,489 11,595 
CONEATIOMNS sete cays c ohn eRe eet cs oe gional: 40,097 25, 872 14, 225 35, 252 28, 881 6,371 11,001 
Manitobaw.eer se .onn me on oe tee 5,685 3, 734 1,951 5, 187 3,928 1,259 1,033 
SASKatCHO WAI es cccul mace ie oe ce eehenn ne 2,347 1, 683 664 Tvo2 1,130 622 797 
(A bertagn aire: Se ae ne ene eee tea ee 4,700 3,343 il atiy/ 3, 682 2,598 1,084 1,444 
Britis ©oluim Dime seen een ee 17,619 10, 801 6, 818 15,558 12,241 Sold 4,685 
Total Canada, November, 1952....... 123,418*| 78,606 44,812 | 107,882t] 85,910 Bae 35, 330 
Total Canada, October, 1952.......... 87,957 bless 36, 624 83,418 65, 409 18,009 19, 784 
Total Canada, November, 1951....... 122, 603 83, 853 38,750 | 107,835 86, 105 21,730 35, 858 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 12,556. tIn addition, 12,291 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 929 were special requests not granted, and 1,182 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,866 revised elaims 
pending at the end of the month. 





TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement November,|} October, | November, 
1952 1952 1951 
@lsims? Disallowedts ae a serene tee ee te a SM PTS ace boda alata oe 11,272 The (O45) 10,553 


Claimants Disqualified* 
Not unemployed 


Disqualiticatrion—to tal Mamta strecrmiseteres cere erin Ce ciel arte aise ee ersieve a) isis ators 3,473 2,714 3,997 
Gidays omless eer ae eee eee ei aeons awa aes 1,772 Ih 26 2h lore ecaanetels stsrers 
CLOAVSIOL IN OLGeh, seer tee ot arene ee ents See te een Me eet ae en tov avehare. eas 1,701 DAD ZUG. cee eter rctehene 
Noticapablerotiand notiavailabletorsworkcsmeeeseaaceicdees aes sine sess 1,445 1,729 1,051 
Mosslomwor<idue toa laboumcispurcee enero ion meson in actcdenic cee. 212 1,124 243 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................. 1,094 1,329 799 
Discharged Tor MISCOMGUCE ates en cab see J cules <i tasoaecaiciascie secs es sc 674 633 _ 721 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............0-ecececeeeees 5, 483 4,913 5,092 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 975 1,116 1,131 
@ therreasonss eric cele Pe or ee ciel eee ln eisinrs aetna’ 1, 224 1,135 1,257 

LPO Let aens, sestte ones Se re ko aos he PAP aked eae Tov see Mk AA TET KSAO ako cisiorstsiavele octmacetns 25, 852 22,418 24, 844 


* Includes 3,880 revised claims, disqualified. ; : ; : , ; 
+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





At Beginning of Month of Total Employed Claimants* 
LOST ——-O Choe ene ey eters cette Sea a eee ale tena sta tee wheels 3,094,000 3,010, 900 83, 100 
IN Gn REA OAS OAR AP AOS OBR Cora Rn Ae OL, en a Se eine Aone 3,106, 000 3, 006, 200 99, 800 
IN CCE DCE ace meas Morr aoa ea ee eee nal 3,170,000 3,016,300 153, 700 
LOS DU ANAT Vicedewara see Gey Aetna steer ES ORO STS seats OSS 3, 183,000 2,935, 900 247, 100+ 
like) oii ean meine. cee Oreo OOS EOD TORE CREE enn one anes 3,195, 000 2,876, 500 318, 5007 
Misr ime mere irre tetas aetna sitet ree have ortahe da teoaatae 3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 4007 
PAD TTL eA EP Oa te Sot ee te Aue PO ee A bbs. Being 2 5 tlh 3,195, 000 8, 874, 700 320, 3007 
1 Es By Ss yeas et ONG CCN io CCRC ee ee eee 3,086, 000 2,867, 900 218,100 
SLATS 5 ho aby SO SIO IO eae ae OR Et Circle Sir Sen A eee 3,089, 000 2,945, 500 148, 500 
UL cae arte escheat ate te ety Se cay Rae mam asi 3, 108, 000 2,985,300 122, 700 
FANT OUST yeh Pree ie aie LAN eT oars el Morte 3, 147,000 3,034, 400 112, 600 
Sentemiber pete tert ee eee aie ee eee er umici aaraieamieer et 3, 169, 000 3, 067, 000 102, 000 
OGTOD eI are ee ee esis watches ST re esta ad 3, 186, 000 3, 093, 400 92, 600 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Percent- aaa 
age Retail 
aa Increase Fuel Secs iar ie 
since ° urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent ae Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 & Services modities 
only) t 
TOU a errr. ho MA Me co isic seine 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
1 1 ae ee re, etal ee ee 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
OR Re Gag peters ae 36 Jil Dae eRe aula 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
OS Ohare ek dete tol lseaeket accel ote 101-5 100°6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
UGA De re es oteasteke ceseie. 3 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
OO eee te lates ne tees: 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
ON pete aes Pease 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1 Lo) Seren Meee caste 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
DR) a ee Aen 8 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1950 
JANUATY 2 eclee t oe 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
HGDIUALY...c). oa aoe 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
IMarchaeycch santo 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
April cscssees aoe 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
MERI Yi ce Sessictnce Se 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
Jfii tee hed aan fro. oie chs B 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
UL Wa wet choo ae oe 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
AM OTIS Gee tiie sisters 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octobernewrn cit 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
DANUAT Yc. sees: 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
MObruary. a4. cen 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marchicit ss .g50 a aad 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
Aprile ge eae bh 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
1 ES ae Ae a te, 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
VUNEE aero ice erties 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
DULyn oon aes 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
PATI SUStacee yee ats 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
OGtoberte an aco. 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December.......... 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
ANUSTVe ie yeas 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
Me DUT ym phen ree 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
MCT yee. Metter: 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
PA Pils 2 ti) tones 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
Mia eno 8s eo ceentena: 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
DUNG s cot ce crao eee otk 85:8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
AMEN a Gop Hon Reeor 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
PATIOS L ene. eee 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September.......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
WMCCODEE aa nee. 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
November......... 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
December.......... 82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
1953 
JAnUaTYene te coos 82-9 184-4 226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost -of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO JANUARY 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 
Household | Commod- 





Total Food Shelter Clothing Onciioidmuiciand 

Services 
1949=January seme eieet ee eeiere enyeee 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
CDEUAL Yn ote eee oe eee 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
March Sean. t. rete vcs ciecenot 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99°5 
‘April Neuen se De eee eee ere 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
IM on Moe ae A a ae a Teh a tease 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
JUNG ee See ee ne ee ee eee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Jil. Mead nee a te 100-0 100-2 100-3 100°3 99-7 99-8 
AUPUSti eee eee Cee en eee 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September. seers ee eee 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
October...) Gaerne. ee wee 100-6 100:8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
100-5 100°3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
100:9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102°3 
102-7 102-6 107°4 99-1 101°6 102-4 
103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
October he yo eaeee. oduct ee 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
Novem bermeen trace atta ee cee 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
December. soe... aeons 106:6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
Year Aye one win sence. cic eee ee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1951—Januaryeee ee reece eee ee 107-7 109-0 110-0 102°6 107-1 107-4 
Hebruaryae ee cee sso ae 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
March emer oe ee eee 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110°5 108-3 
April ee See 111-7 115-5 111-8 108:5 111-4 108-6 
Mays See a are Eee 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
Nine 3) eee. ee ee Re en ee, 113-7 151-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Dalya eee bree Fe ts eee 114-6 117-9 115°5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
AUS US Eee Oe ee eee ter ma 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Septem bers. oe ee ee 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
October: Ree eae eee ee eee. 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
Novemberr vb. 42 seer ee eee 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
December s (pee oe heehee on. 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
Wie Ts, PERT sh oe Reet oie ae ree 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1952=-January see cee eee eee 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
Cbruary ee eee eras 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Marchi. ive a sae Nee, an teehietuet a 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116:9 116-4 
April je hc Bonet Saree Messen 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
Mays: Wiper crf. pe kee ooo tem eee 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
June Save. 4. ie eee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
Ul yc ren 5 eer a ee 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
ATU CUSUR Obi dca Ne ee a0 Beas 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115:°8 115-8 
Septem bere fu. es ete 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
October seb. ate a coe eee 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
INoveltiber aes. nace eee eee 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
Decembersee |. let. . Gee 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
1958 = VANUAT Vite ar. oie ca Hee eee 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
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TABLE F-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1952 


Aug., 1939 100-0 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Home 
Clothing eee 
Services 

102-1 101-2 
220-0 187-7 
226-7 185-9 
193-4 201-1 
205-0 188-4 
201-7 198-2 
216-2 202-9 
215-2 189-5 
218-1] 193-7 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Total 
Decwels an Novena ecwle Food Rent Fuel 
195 1952 1952 
St. John’s, Nfld. (1) 103-5 102-5 102-3 101-4 106-6 107-3 
EEN Coin ae Be Ore 179-3 174-7 173-5 218-3 127-7 152-5 
Usd OMNs ae aes 186-1 181-4 180-4 220-6 128-2 147-3 
IMOntrea lias sce « 197-3 189-6 188-8 239-8 151-7 146-5 
PROTONCO ae atenre ole isis 186-0 181-4 180-8 214-0 158-8 176-4 
Winnipeg. ...-.c...- 183-3 177-2 176-3 225-3 136-2 133-3 
Saskatoon.......... 187-2 182-1 180-9 231-0 133-3 158-6 
Eid monbonsereaee ae 183-6 176-7 176-2 232-0 125-9 121-8 
Vancouver.......... 192-8 187-6 188-1 237-0 136-2 176-9 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base:—June 1951 = 


100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Bass: Aug. 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


*Commodities 


wees 


Beef, stewing, boneless................ 
amb leg roastienct aasniens ecient 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............ 


Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off.. eer 
Lard, pure, package.............0....- 
Shortening, packag Gir eens orestemaees 
Fees. grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton........ 


i ee es 


Butter, creamery, prints.............. 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb............... 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... 
Hiourn allepurposeeena ner eee ts eae 
CormmlilakesSioga pic ace cee or tebe 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s..............-- 


Peasy 20'0Ztetesee ore enter st ce esh oe ce ke. 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z............ 
Onions, aes SAen ODGL ODO So anon oes 
Potatoes, No. 1 
IETUNGCS MD KOo, cme An oeeee its che Lees 
Raisins, Beediaes) bulk orin bag........ 


Orangesm@aliformiaeneceesnes cee cee re 

Jam, strawberry, 16 0z................ 
Peacheswl oro einemen ten cence cone tes 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orin bag....... 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... 
Tea, black, 4 


ee 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Per Dec Dec. Dec. Dec. 
1941 1945 1949 1950 
lb. 120-7 154-8 | 249-5 | 305-2 
lb. 125-7 167-9 | 278-5 | 339-7 
lb. 132-7 162-3 296-2 | 380-8 
lb. 136-7 168-3 334-6 | 433-1 
Ib. 109-9 152-8 | 245-1 273°8 
lb. 125-3 143-8 | 235-1 244-4 
lb. 127-0 143-4 246-7 Bialorl 
41b 132-3 142-5 238°3 | 215-7 
lb. 151-3 159-6 207-9 250-5 
lb. 134-7 137-5 | 216-7 239-0 
doz 156-4 181-3 196-6 | 233-6 
qt. 111-0 95-4 165-1 174-3 
lb. 140-5 148-0 | 239-6] 228-6 
pkg 174-6 165-4 226-0 | 227-5 
lb. 106-5 106-3 165-1 177-6 
lb. 127e3 124-2 | 221-2] 224-2 
pkg 101-1 100-0 163-0 171-7 
tin 129-9 137-7 184-0 190-7 
tin 117-5 121-7 147-5 147-5 
tin 128-3 132-7 178-8 172-8 
lb. 108-2 126-5 165-3 119-0 
10 lbs 89-9 149-4 150-5 121-8 
lb. 115-8 120-2 196-5 | 224-2 
lb. 104-0 108-6 128-5 140-0 
doz. 132-5 154-3 135-8 158-7 
jar 111-3 115-1 146-1 161-5 
tin 101-5 106-1 141-1 144-7 
lb. 132-3 132-3 150-8 191-7 
lb. 141-6 131-7 234-9 299-0 
pkg 145-2 131-6 177-2 182-0 


AS Gw aes 


> = 00 CO 


mowhean 


IOAAUID 


OPO Fr OIAT 


ES ton CnC) 





*Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to December, 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcgr: Dominion 








Beef Pork wei 
os E a6 ie Fr 
= a 3 = 4 
Sa | ¢ og | So | B= | 5 
; fom ee Be Lee he hie 
ypecnd 41 | eee lear kee | aamiie eee emer aries 
are) 26 as Bis We! Aa 5? Say are! 
Boe lee eel ee ee ee eee Gri es 
Sh) 28) 32/8) 28] 45 | 28 | ge | gs 
rs 3° & & s u 2 3 3 
nn fa faa Nn ion fy fy fea 7) 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— a a e 
TS tJohnis ence cero cattos sicctorctiniie se Lad ee eens 69-7 | 52-0 | 67-3 | 78-1 79-8 | 34-6 | 58-7 
P.E.1.— a a 
2=-(Charlottetowilasoset oe vae area enee 87-2 | 78-8 | 62-2] 54-6] 49-8 | 63-8] 53-8] 29:0] 43-4 
Nova Scotia— a c 
S=Halifax Vcwkos cesar te eons 92-0 | 82-2] 55-5 | 55-8 | 54-8] 64-8! 49.4] 35-5] 54-7 
a 
ASV ONCY.. scrconicasartle cio sess ee eee 86-5 | 77-41 60-2] 61-4] 54-4] 64-8] 50-8] 33-4] 50-6 
New Brunswick— 
B= MOonctonse sc cece vente eo eee kis ote 78-6 | 71-4] 54-4] 50-1] 49-2] 66-0] 49-7] 385-2] 48-9 
a 
6—-Saintidohn ease irmecearecmcrroanr ie 83-5 | 78-0 | 59-0] 58-0] 53-7] 65-9 | 48-9 | 385-8] 47-6 
Quebec— 
{-——-@ HICOULLMIS se nvietacie cine ele oie clo eke eerste eer 98-3 | 97-8 | 63-4] 54-6] 54-7 | 56-8] 52-2] 33-2] 48-4 
SM ee reerccrw ie ios be te Sol ote Sletersterstorteicle etciate 74-7 | 74-1] 51-6] 51-0] 44-6] 59-2] 46-7] 28-0] 50-4 
a 
Q— Montreal hata ati arose ae 91-6 88-2 53-8 54-8 48-6 62-4 48-5 29-0 55-6 
a 
NO =-Quebee. Paaryenenhn ste a cee Melee eee 84-9 | 83-2] 46-0| 45-4] 45-4] 51-4] 42.2] 28-1] 50-0 
1]—Sherbrooke: Ah.w iene s soette vceleltesie on 86:0 | 85-5] 61-0] 60-8] 47-3] 59-0} 49-9] 380-7] 47-2 
a 
DBO aya cares cters rete cat auc terete ates lore oie eer 87-1 81-0 | 60-0 | 50-6 | 52-5] 57-5] 47-3] 31-9] 55-0 
18-—TPhree'Riversico.a:cacc ete eek cee eta: 92-5 | 82-9! 50-0] 48-4] 44-0] 55-3] 47-0] 29-8 | 55-4 
Ontario— 
14-—Brantiord.seac.dek cass ce eeeb ns en oes 76-1 | 73-4 | 58-8 | 55-4] 50-3] 66:2] 46-3] 384-0] 49-2 
15-—Cormwall a te deo ene aero er 75-0 | 73-1] 50-8] 53-3] 41-7 | 59-0] 47-8] 380-9] 50-9 
a a 
16—Hort, Walliams sees. 2 seein erecta «hearers 16:4 ie On moi MOUSOMI (O4e4 nO 6) ee eee 33-6 | 61-8 
Ti—Hamilton sheet a hohe. nce ees 81-2 | 78-1] 57-4| 57-5} 50:5] 66-0] 44-8} 33-6] 50-7 
18~—Kirkland! lake? .. corms or oislereae cb ae 78-3 | 75-0] 55-5] 538-8] 49-8 | 65-0] 54-5] 34-3 | 56-3 
1S—=Hondone recs aoe eine bel ee 78:7 | 75-9] 52-4] 53-6] 48-8 | 65-2 | 44-6] 33-3] 52-1 
a 
20--INOLrth Ba yidns deidecutce chem ce teeta teeta G22 eS Mabe On| ea Ol | 40° On|emOoE On lerehbsetas 32-4] 50-5 
ZI—O sha waicnc sctoc deine o tegscinian cetera cite arae 74-2] 75-5 | 53-8 | 58-5] 47-6| 64-4] 41-8] 32:5] 48-5 
22 — OGL WE Se Beiter oleae eine: edhe: eee eee 76:0 | 73-5} 54-8 | 54-4] 44-5 | 62-8] 46-0] 31-3] 49-7 
a 
23-—Saultste.; Marie... ae cvc.c saree cme nee te ae 78:0 | 77-3 | 57-0] 61-0] 52-4] 66-1 oo 32-5 | 53-6 
a 
24— Sud DULY. dea. ae aeroe: « skecteelaare @iioerencn ieee 74-4] 73-7 | 54-1] 52-6| 45-4] 59-1] 52-6] 29-9] 50-7 
25—Torontors tes eee ot ecisoe cee aaa eee 838-5 | 79-5] 58-21 58-0 | 48-4] 66-9 ae BR ihe mee veo) 
a 
26==WindSOrds fod casos ces ctenltts Es plies sets 74-5) 71-3) 52-4| 57-7] 48-4] 66-4] 47-7] 33-8] 55-2 
Manitoba— d 
27=Winniner. hc deesees deoees ce acenie ones 76-4} 70-4] 53-0] 52-1] 48-5] 60-6] 52-4] 33-7] 51-2 
Saskatchewan— a 
28—Rerina ra. «bcs cack voles « erncetalers fe hae 79-5 | 74-9 | 57-5 | 58-1] 50-2 | 62-7] 52-6] 383-8 | 52-5 
a d 
29-—Sas ka toon aatiote ce tien ac at cei ree 71-9} 69-9} 50-9] 58-6] 48-3] 60-3] 53-1] 34-3] 51-0 
Alberta— d 
30 —Calgarvern fet meeonaokitsine.ai e Brdiocti Gus 81-0 | 75-3 | 66-4] 59-9 | 46-2 | 65-1] 54-2 | 35-5 | 54-3 
a 
ERE d Mabastorinsy bags op mebe ae 0 dagide dob saan Aen 74-6 | 71-0] 50-8] 56-8 | 48-8 | 59-5] 47-8 | 35-8] 49-5 
British Columbia— d 
32-—Prince superba. s 05 closes shee ee eee 91-0 | 86-0 | 62-0] 65-0] 56:0] 67-5}| 60-0] 39-2] 65-0 
a 
SS Tralee see eR i Oe tee ORE NO 930:|)- 89-0 -)-6824-|- 9 7025e|| errr « 73:0 | 62-0] 38-0] 61-0 
d 
S4—VanCourere srricds soe oes seen atee 94-0 | 85-8 | 66-9] 65-9] 56-8 | 74-2] 57-0] 387-3] 58-1 
Sh—Victoriave eee en eee ee ener 96-7 | 88-7 | 66-5 | 66-4 {1 61-61 73-21 55-6| 37-4 | 56-4 
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Bureau of Statistics 








Locality 4 
3 
Eid 
Ean 
ma oO 
nies 
Ho) 
q 
tan} 
H 
cts. 
Newfoundland— 
flee ST ODN SURE ee ak Lol ed oe een eek, | 
P.E.1.— 
PaO NATLOLLCLO WD yatras rem ook chee ese Susan eel eiee « 
Nova Scotia— 
BEL AL eccee ee a A at hee Geths Pe a ae a G 69-5 
1 ee PE ee a Se cael Benin, am 70-0 
New Brunswick— 
H—- NONCCONM ee cise ete ie aoe eee cine 68-4 
Gi Saint Oliy ose 2k a sat sticncaine che site ack. 71:5 
Quebec— 
(—COHTCOULLINL SS Fekete oie eae ea oe eee 101-0 
S=— EL Geen eS Lee Ub eee ate ee sat ohet Biiee 
Ge Montreal erase ae oon ctl ieee Sat ete leetes 79-8 
1O=-QueDecan ea eet hod ee oe 3 80-0 
d=Sherbrooke, meneame oe es ee 83-0 
TZ SOL lame ee acts. Te ee te eel eee ees 
1 DreGrhl ViGIs eck ipeiactcshicaa rn ata eS aleiow ae @ 
Ontario— 
14——Brantiorde. ceed coe cdot ne aon ce eeaele 72:2 
P= —(COLMWAl Lae ees te cenit atects Se ce etna ie eer eases 
LG6—HOrbeWilliaimi sy sce ao te eee eee alee ee. 
1e— Ean] Gone nts ae, ee ee aon stare a okie re 77-6 
(8 Karklandviakeost eomadon cette ste oe ten. oe 74-2 
1O=—TLONd ONS vette Bae Aa oceans: des 79-3 
DE NOT Bay. teat ae er ea ene eae 77-7 
ZI OSHA WEAS., Cert hae oe ER wish Albee tes 
DO) GEA NVR cate eee Ste Me aes Ta ae Te Ne 75-2 
Zo Sal GSLs VLALIen sieerie cate a tacts teen scene 82-0 
DAU DUE VERE Ce oh does See totes SaaS cee 68-2 
2O— AL OLONUON eet. Oe ree a ea eto S 78-2 
26 WH GSOU Mayes iter oe cen tbinearn ee Sanka ce viper 76-1 
Manitoba— 
DAN pb ihe for eee eae ae ooh aoe DOR ca aera 72-8 
Saskatchewan— 
DS-—IRGGMAn ewe ite et Laude oe eigen armas he 70:5 
Da SAS IAL OO seen tr int obi sin ohsieoske cielo rs 65-2 
Alberta— 
SAD OF VE ante ier, Ame Sebicee dich mace Baier tee ER ORS 80-0 
Ol —— ETON GON See sete aateigeisinlans. cisrersvooe ein ales 70-0 
British Columbia— 
S2—ErinCo EWUDeLtac a. cc eitocio en ete oe Os omits 87-0 
oe oad Br ef ae Betas eu rant Nee Re Sek IDR ICe SPC ACE Res Oc 91-0 
G4 V ANCOUVEL Ene ees tere eee ee 75:5 
BO IVLCLOLIA eat asc aeras ok See Cent eae 85-3 


Flour, white, all-purpose 


Bread, plain white, wrap- 


ped, sliced, per lb. 


12-8 
14-0 


12-0 
12-7 


15-2 
12-0 
12-0 
12-0 
12-4 
12-0 
11-3 


12-0 
12-0 
13-3 
12-0 
11-3 
12-0 
12-7 
12-0 
12-0 
13-3 
12-7 
12-0 
12-0 


14-0 


12-8 
12-0 


12-8 
12-0 


15-0 
16-0 
14-9 
14-9 


8 oz. pkg. 


Corn Flakes, per 


Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 


large, carton, per doz. 


Eggs, fresh, Grade ‘‘A”’ 


per quart 


Milk, fresh, 


per 1 lb. print. 


Butter, creamery, first 


grade, 





> 
or 
non -& NN OO FE LD eS 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 








3 ah 4b g Canned Vegetables 

8 Sig | dS, ace al eee | ee 

9 Sq ES q & | a 

5 e bleca| 34) eos Es 
* fe) 

Locality ea 3 3 os Le =S oI ie ea F A ae 
so Oy e Eas me e 5 A ba 
4g | 2] ¢2| #2] 82/32) 23 [ge | 33 |8,8] C8 

-— “=o 22, ‘am = eee Ras of8.8s| So | &8o Q of 
® rica a a ois Als Og = | SS ON ORcicn - 
| So | ch | £2 | ge | 22 | Ss | S25! ga |e8e| 38 
a ae Be | go | ge So Ga.) saa) se | soalee™ 
io = 4 wh n e) Ay oS AY 6) fo) 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— s 
1=—St. Johns) eee een eee Svat) tb BSR Poo sane Spittal eag a keok: 16:2} 50-0] 83-6} 28-9 | 24-7] 45-3 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown............ Byes) We hdkocc 19-2} 29-7] 29-2 18-8 | 21-9 | 29-9 | 2251 22-8 | 42-0 
Nova Scotia— 
9—Haliaxcey nocdemene ice 35-4 | 38:1] 20-4] 28-9} 25-5 16-5 | 22-3} 28-8 | 23:0] 22-4] 38-4 
Ae OVANCY. feet 87:0 | 36-7] 17-9} 29-7} 26-2 (oe) Pascal 29:7 | 22-3 232 muda 
New Brunswick— 
O— Moncton sane aaeetiae a cites 34-8 | 37-2 19-4] 29-5] 26-7 16-4 | 22-3} 28-9 | 22-3 | 20-4] 41-7 
6 Saint Wiohnasesscch echt 30°2 ) wore 18-9 | 29-5 | 26-9 1654 21-5 | 28: 1 22°8 | 20-5] 40-8 
Va 
Quebec— 
{Chicoutimi seer e ene SO On| Seeee 19-1 eben) 27-5 ISVS Seaptere 29-3 | 22-3 20:7 | 39-6 
SS EL ay ene Aeteie ete hoes cites BHO lean anos 16:3 | 29-8} 26-2 14-9 | 20-0] 25-4 19-8 18-2 | 34-2 
0= Montrealers. veeerine was O44 ee ee 16-8 | 28-8} 27-7 15-9} 20-8] 24-0] 21-2}; 20-4] 39-0 
1O==Qucbec.. sane aie eae 3400 fence 18-7 | 29-71 26-9 16:0 | 21-7] 25-3 | 21-7 19-2} 36:3 
1ii=—=Sherprooke menace ces SO sl uemee 18-4} 29:9] 26:3 16-6 | 21-1 24-5 | 22-6 21:0 | 40-5 
12=Sorel ei wate. eer aces SPADES iherob adios 17:3 29-4 27-9 14-9 21-5 25-4 18-9 19-2 39-3 
13—Three Rivers............- 34-30 |faeee ee 17-6 |} 28-4] 26-5 iioye || PROP Oeics |) Caley || exile |) aisaly 
Ontario— 
14—=Brantlords. a caserecne oc 33-3 37-1 17-5 | 28-51] 26-0 16-0 | 21-2] 26-7} 19-6 18-3 | 39-3 
1b—=-Gorn walle ce actmtomeete cece 34-5 | 37-0 17-5 | 29-0} 27-9 15-5 | 21-2) 25-4 19-7} 19-6} 36-9 
16—Fort William............. 35:9 | 38-2 15-8} 28:8] 26-4 16-5 | 20-9] 28-8 | 21-2} 19-7 | 40-2 
lobar LON Manner Reine 34-2 | 37-6 18-4 | 29-1] 25-6 15-6 | 21-2} 26-2] 20-9 18-8 | 39-6 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 34-6 | 36-8 19-8} 29-8} 28-2 18-9 | 238-1] 27-6} 22-5] 20-5] 41-4 
19——Wondomn sneer eee Byio// |) 837/08) 18-8 | 29-0] 27-2 16-1; 20-6] 24-9] 21-0 19-1} 36-9 
20=- North Bayesian 35:4 | 37-2 18-5} 28-5] 31-0 16:3 | 24-7] 26-7} 22-6 | 20-0] 40-2 
Di=—=Oshawa... dese doles ee 34-0 | 38-5 18-4 | 27:0] 26-7 16-2 | 21-8 | 26-2} 20-2 18-4] 37-5 
Do=—O) CLAW ance me ee eee sae 34-4 |} 37-5 17-7 | 29-2) 25-9 15-6 | 21-4] 25-1] 21-8 18-9 | 387-2 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 30°5 | 37:8 17-9 | 29-41] 26-7 16s 9b epaee ee 27-2 | 22-0! 19-6} 38-1 
PLES VeWINE | snooorrasoocuoos 34-0 | 37-1 17-9 | 28-8} 28-5 INDO 5c) Sea 27-1 21-1 19-9 | 39:3 
25—LOroOnto-k seen. toss = 83-4 | 37-4 17-6 | 28-3 25-4 15-3 |} 20-8} 26-0} 20-4 18-5 | 35-1 
26-—WiANdSOL casi « deteine ee 34-8 | 37-6 18-6 | 29-4] 26-7 15-5 | 20-9] 24-9 19-2 17-8 | 39-0 
Manitoba— 
Zi — Winn pera saaaecietcn ees 35-1} 39-2 15:0 | 28-6] 25-5 16:3 | 22-5] 29-3 | 22-8 | 20-7} 41-4 
Saskatchewan— 
28— Regina wets ecnrente ce ar 35-8 | 39-0 14-0} 30-8} 25-0 17-8 | 24-2} 32-2 | 22-0] 21-8} 41-7 
29—Saskatoon........2..0.-. 34-8 | 38-8 12-5 | 29-2 | 24.9 Wr PREF etiere |) PGi BRjoxN|| ZB }on) 
Alberta— 
30—Calcary- ee eeeeiee sean 33-2 | 39-0 12-4 | 29-9] 25-3 16-4 | 25-6] 32-4] 21-6] 28-3} 40-2 
31-—Hamontoneeeses een 35-2 | 39-8 iejouy |) Biles) ||) ehjoy? 17-8 | 24-0] 32-3] 22-0 | 23-1] 39-9 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert............ 36:8 | 38:3 14:2} 31-3] 28-0] 18-8] 23-9} 33-7] 20-8} 20-9} 48-5 
m m 
So Drala + aetna. 36:6 | 38-4 15:8 eco-2ulmeetes 18-5 | 25-5] 83-4] 21-0] 22-9] 41-1 
m m 
34—Vancouver...............- 34-6 | 38-0 15-6 | 27-6] 24-1 16:4] 24-8} 30-2 19-5 19-3 | 36-9 
m m 
35-=— Victorian carina: aoe sn 385-8 | 37-4 16°45 2763 23-4 16-1 23:0 | 31-01 19-2 1857) 851 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
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8 $ | 2 Coal 
< ad 4 
ee (fe eee ee 
: a We ° a Ay 3.0 = 
Ps a= | 9 g ai | ° 
AE) ol hect es aeammm e e B  e | fe ae fae 
3 3 x ao Oe 85 Ae 2. 
> O8 |] 6 o* | @& ~a |} GBS] = 
ete Ad | 3 [de | ge] 5 
oo | 2a | 0 — | ef | 32 ® | 8s | 28 
en is) 3 nD he! fan o3 oO a3 s+ Sag aes 
dg] eo |s3| 63 | 22 | 78 | 82 | 4s | &s 
a& | 54 | ‘ea | 28 | ‘a Soa) sat =a 2 os 
—Q Ay (oe) Ay (om ca) oO % —Q 
cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts. ts. a io 
Newfoundland— k tee ies : 
SIG AT ONS septeespor ior te toretaray cr <rareovatererote Sinai OLSON nO (Ds eLO SOM oe: On| meoGe Satan Gl Gull124<dinleecewer 23.04 
P.E.I.— n Vv 
p= (OHAarlovterowber. cabot acceler entrees al: 24-2 | 46-7 O76 | e2Gcor le 2ieonle Ol 4 Well7-20h a 17.00 
Nova Scotia— n Vv 
Bal ILA Sy are Nie peta race the ay ecetolcieae oerehe clone aeherie teks Piboas || sRiei| Su Neocon econ mode \elioed seen 19.00 
n V 
A Sy ANC Y eee ook os ee eS oe ee ee 25°5 || d8°8 Soh |) Paskofy |} PABeL j] BLS |] TOM) oos55e IBS Sis 
New Brunswick— a 
Ha MON Chonan te een ee ee eee ee 21-7} 49-5 Gedy 26rd |e 24e8rie 51-0 ie lO984 eee nee 18.50 
G—Saint i Ohne Aacc cere aaa te eee 21-4 | 51-2 soy || 24fow || “Dafoal | dea Wi aB}O7/ We nae aa. 19.81 
Quebec— n v 
i AGleneinhile ewan bet econo AOn eon eoanonee 18-7} 60-1 12-4) 28-0] 27-8} 59-5 | 116-4 | 28.00 ]....... 
n Vv 
Bae ET Ul essere ete eter eeeae Geo eis Be nies ee tee are ree 18°8) |) 52-6)| 10-2 | 26-0) |) 25-3) 54-4 | 109-7 || 28.50 |....... 
n 
G—= Montreal xsi jeretie larson cE IS Gne.cae ae 17-0 | 50-2 9-8 | 29-0} 24-7] 56-0 | 106-2 | 28.97 ]....... 
n 
OQ UCDECHe enti einer eerste toransa chert 17-6 | 48:8) 10:4] 27-1 | 25:4) 56-7 | 110-1 | 27.62 |.,...-. 
n 
Jj—Sherbrookew i ee eet ere oa eee ae 17-1 | 51-1 9-4 29-1 Wixoe |) Gypsy |) Uae) yb NON ees oe 
La OLE leet ec he Wea ee oie oc em Mle gates 16-8 55-4 12-1 26-1 22-9 Facets! OBAGI AG SEy los oaacs 
[Se — HTC HULVCTSi: - coer ts hia ceca acieene 18-1 49-9 Gai ator 24:0) 1 obo28 1) 10908 28200 teas 
Ontario— n 
(4 —Brantlord s.aeace mates eerie. 18-2 | 58-1 SO 29822803) oto) jelO2= 2) 12s 20 ul eee 
N5—Cormw aller ie eerie oti cite cla cracaccartosrs 18-2 | 52-2 9:1 |) 27-0 | 23:0 | 55-6 || 108-6 | 29.75 }....... 
n 
16—Hort. William’ eee ee comes cose eee coe 20-4 | 63-7 SO Oiieears Ie ehOr | os O 03s ieOsoulll eects 
ily 3 S ErNoabiliveln\. saraad cre ohenie aan Um ereicmeae 18-9 | 58-1 Ss Omen g= 0) leecaOnlmmoo ti je lOsa den e2o relist ee 
1S —Korklandslake seyret esse Matec ee 1928 620) Is dd 2832) | 27921) bre8 |) 99229 82.50 tence 
19 = TOnd ON eyes eee ees eh 18-8 | 56-8 Go) Betsy | Beto |) tattoal |) BIER) | OOO Ese ae 
n 
20—North*Baya.eeeeeee eee eee 20-6 | 62-0 Sool bee casio 242) | 5o28 |Pl16-5 29270 |..-- 2. 
PANE OVA te oc ORS Oo Ce ECT Ae Oe 19-3 | 51-7 SNP Pasty |) Bors |) Beas lr MOP eee | 777k) aoa aar 
2 CUES Wma eater ee cavers easel ayer ae teens akan 19-1} 51-9] 10-6 | 27-5 | 26-2] 54-8 | 104-2 | 28.50 ]....... 
23—SAULGRSLOM NL ATIC same series eens ices 19-6 |} 65-0 OF DEO On mecoe on meDoron| il Ose4ale2oroON |e eninsrs 
n 
DE SUG DULL Ve nate veeirieorn eee RO oes 19-0 62-9 9-2 25-9 25-1 ayo(0) tM Poes ih PAGEL) Ve oacos 
2p MOLOUUG Sas weet. cPacpsrofetam rates ors love eras aesiencvers 18-6 | 55-2 8 1 | 27-6 |) 24-5) || 5454) 101-2 | 24°62° |... 02... 
n 
2G—= WAN GSOLC thine sfestiee mite nie eee eieeiciaee 18-6 | 54-8 Sat 2808 Ie eon O46) |) O04 | 262002. eae 
Manitoba— aa 
Di WADI DOR ereeyectnete totale att seer ete eo bee eecear serene 19-7 | 58-4 oO) Broa |) Paso Wi Ware | Mol aa eade 20.75 
Saskatchewan— 
2G VODA D sea ata tiers ol onc icvaalio lesete iste aaa oxtoacshotate Mejoee || ebleee |) aah || Oech) Biothy! tpeal || Mots. econ car 18.10 
20 Saskatoon erae ete fenton teases 22200 | MeOBe 4a Llsone e207 One 2O2 (ail Ol On Osea] aise «: 17.50 
Alberta— 
ALD CCW WARN eR en) 8 Nn ees ee Te Ae re 23-7 52-2 9-5 26°9 25-0 53-1 OO Dial ae rcscs | (hers tererste 
n 
Dla mOntOMsaeer. exo tel hos aioe sine arate 23-2 46-8 11-2 27-1 25-3 Boe Helse Sill aerate. © 8.30 
British Columbia— n 
Doe BRINCOREVUDEY Gesenecas terest stealer Gen 25-3 | 64-3] 10-0| 26-5} 26-0 {| 53-9 | 101-4 ]....... 22.90 
n 
ahead bee Eee Ree or Sec nae coc at OU Oreeo OF-2le 04-20) 10-0) | 2626) |) 26:6) |) 538-8 | 98-0)... 2. - 19,25 
n 
DA VATI COMME ts ic evasrs erate ioiaie tenets sy ale ote ove oe 20-2 61-0 9-3 25-1 24-0 51-9 OTeeal eoeamer 20.41 
Dae VACLONIG Nc ee eis a eR ee eee 21-1 61-9 9-9 27-6 24-3 lor MIM aioe Ws wane 21.75 
bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f{) Imported. (g) Mixed— 


carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 17-5¢ per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 9 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND OE! CANADA, JANUAR Y-DECEMBER, 
1951-19 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Gane Gane Ro ae 
mencing In mencing n an- : 
During | Existence] During | Existence} Working eee 
Month Month Days Time & 
1952* 
SOUUATY Ge oe oe eee tie roe eee 15t 15 5, 749t 5,749 75, 220 0-08 
Pebruarves posh ea ee ee 12 eo 12,388 13,048 47,603 0:05 
March:: 3070 boys os ie ee 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0:07 
ADELE Basie eee irre Lecce ee ae 20 35 8,352 12,055 178,605 0-19 
Mi By ies cays PEM eee ie OEE eee 28 42 14,434 22 91d We etiadas 0-27 
DUNG ss Sa ee bc eck erat tris SR oe tag 40 44,704 59,364 | 708,382 0-77 
UL 5 Biss 5 Rake Elec Ce Aes ieare tee 24 47 8,802 55,737 | 881,318 0-95 
SA TIO UUs s Soir aens cs Rae eke unk toad ee 19 43 6, 295 15,018 | 205,515 0-22 
Septem ber says ces eens eens 16 41 5,308 15,045 1 203; 245 0-22 
October cane ou coset ee one 17 38 5,931 13,322 165, 009 0-18 
November coco see eee eee 10 22 2,163 5, 084 44,176 0-05 
IDetembers, fy. 2 ese hiv eae 8 18 1,442 3, 646 47,279 0-05 
Curmulative touvls- ie ee 213 118, 463 2,869, 587 0-26 
1951 
DANUALY | coche RON: tek eee, 18} 18 Gr2000 6,255 16, 988 0-02 
We DLUREY (ecm aera aL ie Sis nee 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
IVE ACIDS cc sees ete Sern BS 6 he rena e 23 29 4,523 4,988 16,960 0-02 
9 ill Me ieee, eat es Rw EO, RR Ha 17 22 3,723 3,950 10,199 0-01 
Va eerie dubsern sis hairs Me eam ere 32 40 7,250 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
SIN Gye aes rae re a 8 41 53 15, 289 15,937 | 128,510 0-14 
SAY does ee nce ce tle os ee 18 36 7,326 11, 249 119,598 0-13 
‘A PUSt per eee eee a ce. oer, 26 44 21,005 28,215 | 226,622 0-25 
eptem bers ea. 4 ee hon ke 24 35 4,035 10,808 117,480 0-12 
October sc. Bae me Rae eee 18 33 5,547 8,665 55,467 0-06 
INOVOM DOLE ie A: ociouagnaeoees aee 12 22 dt 221 13,074 38,810 0-04 
Decéinber:, 2a. s iisiwdee ete ee 14 21 11,636 12,497 115, 835 0-12 
Cumulative totals;).40.5....-.. 259 102,870 ‘| 901,739 0-08 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2. 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
—_—__—_———_—_——————_| in Man- 
Working 

Days 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1952 (‘) 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1952 


MiInINGc— 
Copper refiners, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Grand’Mere, P.Q. 


Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q 


Cotton factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Clothing and hosiery 
factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood furniture factory 
workers, 
Durham, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers and steamfitters, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck mechanics, etc., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Steel products warehouse 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


27 


200 


200 


460 


237 


490 


65 


436 


23 


5,000 |Commenced July 14; for a union 


agreement; partial return of work- 
ers; unterminated. 


4,000 |Commenced November 26; for a new 


8, 000 


1,400 


10, 000 


1,500 


4,250 


230 


230 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, pay 
for additional statutory holidays, 
seniority, rest periods, and hospital 
and accident insurance plans follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 
terminated December 24; ne- 
gotiations; compromise. 


Commenced March 10; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
to arbitration board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 


Commenced October 1; inter-union 


dispute re bargaining agency; 
terminated December 8; con- 
ciliation; in favour of employer. 


Commenced November 25; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 21; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, union security, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced November 12; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration board; 
terminated December 12; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


Commenced November 26; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week, pay for all statutory 
holidays and extension of vacation 
plan following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Decem- 
ber 16; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced October 1; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Decem- 
ber 12; negotiations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1952 (‘) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation SER Eley, a Were Particulars (?) 
and Locality stab- orking 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1952 


Retail store clerks, 13 75 450 |Commenced November 22; for imple- 
Bell Island, Nfld. mentation of award of conciliation 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated December 6; negotiations; 

in favour of workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, 1 (3) 21 150 |Commenced December 3; alleged 
Oshawa, Ont, discrimination inallocation of work 


following installation of new equip- 
ment and for a union agreement; 
terminated December 12; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 52 1,000 7,500 |Commenced December 3; for new 
Interior British Columbia agreements providing for increased 
wages and pay for three statutory 

holidays following reference to 

conciliation board; terminated by 

December 16; conciliation and 

negotiations; in favour of employers 








Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, 5 (4) 44 700 |Commenced December’ 8; _ for 
Vancouver, B.C. implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages, 
pay for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 54 54 |Commenced December 12; for dis- 
Cornwall, Ont. missal of a foreman alleged to be 
unfair; terminated Décember 15; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Carpenters, 1 33 330 |Commenced December 17; for a new 
Fort William, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to April 1, 1952; 
unterminated. 
Sheet metal workers, —_if.......... 150 1,500 |Commenced December 17; for 
Fort William and implementation of award of con- 
Port Arthur, Ont. ciliation board for increased wages 
innew agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— 
Power plant construction 1 126 1,890 |Commenced December 10; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Campbell River, B.C. wages; terminated December 31; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale grocery workers, i 14 95 |Commenced December 1; for a union 


Moncton, N.B. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 45 
per week, check-off, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated December 8; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 16 indirectly affected; (4) 14 indirectly affected. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 
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Current Manpower Situation 


HE employment picture during February showed the same relative 
strengths and weaknesses as those evident during January and 

the earlier winter months. The economy was moving through a seasonally 
slack period of the year, overall employment showing little change during 
the month. At March 1, 75 per cent of paid workers were located in 
centres classified as labour surplus areas, compared with 77 per cent 


at February 1, 1953, and 87 per cent at March 1, 1952. 


The seasonal employment trough had not yet been reached in the 
Quebec and Atlantic regions, where lower year-to-year levels of woods 
employment, combined with other factors, continued to depress the labour 
market. This trend, however, was offset to some extent during February 
by seasonally improved conditions in the Pacific region. Little change 
occurred in the Prairie region over the month but a slight seasonal in- 
crease in employment appeared in Ontario towards the end of February. 
This region has, in fact, maintained higher year-to-year employment 
levels throughout the winter. 


The Monthly Labour Force Survey, which provides an overall pic- 
ture of current manpower utilization patterns, estimates that for the week 
ending February 21, 1953, there were 5,194,000 persons in the civilian 
labour force, a decrease of 7,000 from the figure reported for the week 
ending January 24. Of this total, 4,518,000 persons were at work for 
35 hours or more during the week, a decline from January 24 of 6,000; 
321,000 were at work for fewer than 35 hours, no change from the pre- 
vious month; 176,000 had jobs but were not at work, a decrease of 7,000; 
and 179,000 were without jobs and seeking work, a decrease of 8,000. 


Of the 321,000 persons working fewer than 35 hours during the week, 
about 196,000 usually work part-time. Of the ‘remaining 125,000, 33,000 
were on short-time, 33,000 were away because of illness, 12,000 because 
bad weather and the remainder, 47,000, were not at work for various 
other reasons, including temporary lay-offs, vacations, or industrial 
disputes. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Of the 176,000 persons estimated to be with jobs but not working 
at all during the survey week, illness (69,000), vacations (21,000) and 
temporary lay-offs (52,000) were the main reasons for their idleness. 
Bad weather and industrial disputes were of minor importance. 


It was estimated that 179,000 persons were without jobs and seeking 
work during the survey week. Another 14,000, who worked only part of 
the week, were also actively seeking other work, making a total of 
193,000 persons actively seeking work during the week ending February 
21. This represents about five per cent of all paid workers in Canada. 
In the previous survey week, ending January 24, 198,000 persons or 
about the same proportion of the paid worker group, were actively seeking 
work. 


Supplementary information is available from data on registrations 
for employment at local NES offices. Between January 22 and February 
19, 1953, the number of applications on file for all regions rose by about 
17,000, bringing the total to 401,700 at the latter date. During the pre- 
vious month the increase was about 147,000. The Atlantic (60,700) and 
Quebec (133,800) regions were largely responsible for the increase at 
February 19; for both regions the figures are much greater than a year 
earlier. The Ontario region (96,700), where total applications were 
tapering off, had some 16,000 fewer than at the same date in 1952, while 
number in the Prairie region (54,300) was moderately greater than last 
winter. The number of applications in the Pacific region (56,200) was 
also slightly above last year’s total but is now decreasing steadily, 
according to usual seasonal patterns. 


Current data on employment levels by industry show some inter 
esting contrasts between the pattern developing at present and that which 
prevailed during the fall and winter of last year. At January 1, 1953, 
employment in the clothing industry was 15 per cent, in leather products 
17 per cent, and in rubber products 5 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
In the durable goods group, motor vehicles and parts showed a year-to- 
year employment increase of nearly 12 per cent, electrical apparatus, 
13 per cent, and heating and cooking appliances, 25 per cent. Slight 
year-to-year decreases occurred in the manufacturing of agricultural 
implements and wire products but these were minor compared to the in- 
creases recorded in the shipbuilding and aircraft industries, in which 
employment was about 17 and 63 per cent, respectively, higher than at 
the same time last year. 


On the other hand, there was a marked reduction of employment in 
the forest industries, both on a seasonal and a year-to-year basis. Be- 
tween December 1, 1952, and January 1, 1953, forestry employment across 
Canada decreased by about nine per cent. At the latter date employment 
levels in forestry were about 29 per cent lower than last winter. Con- 
struction employment dropped by about 12 per cent during December and 
January and the unusually mild weather made it unnecessary for many 
employers to hire casual labour for snow removal and related work. 
Employment in the maintenance of ways in railway transportation, for 
example, was nearly 10 per cent lower than at January 1, 1952. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


EVERAL settlements were reached during January and February, for 

the most part without interruption to production. There is some 

evidence that wage increases so far this year are smaller than those 

bargained on the average during 1952 but, at mid-March, negotiations 

were still in progress in several of the more important industries bargain- 
ing at this time of year. 


The rise in the level of wages that occurred during 1952, in turn, 
was not quite as large as that during 1951. Studies of wage changes 
resulting from collective bargaining, while not altogether comparable, 
indicate that, in both years, about one-third of the workers covered re- 
ceived increases of between 10 and 15 cents an hour. In 195], however, 
a considerable number of workers received larger increases, whereas in 
1952 the majority received less. These studies are based on agreements 
received in the Economics and Research Branch. 





Preliminary index numbers for Wage Changes in 1,800 Collective 
about one-third of the industry Agreements Received in the Department 
groups covered in the Branch’s of Labour, 1952 
annual wage survey also indicated, Agree- Workers 
for the most part, smaller rises in ee Rovercd 
1952 than in 1951, although there 

ae Per cent Per cent 
were considerable variations be- 
tween the industry groups. No change 3 ‘ 
Less than 5 6 10 

Similarly, figures from the a an 24 24 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics of ide — 14.9¢ 28 33 
average weekly earnings showed an Ibeee iol oe 22 17 
increase during 1951 of more than 20¢ — 24.9¢ 8 5 
1] per cent, while in 1952 the rise ae iandinore 7 4 
was of about seven per cent. 

100 100 


Although wage gains were ey 
smaller on the average in 1952 than in 1951, they meant more to Canadian 
workers who received them in terms of increased purchasing power. 
Whereas the consumer price index rose by almost ten per cent from 
January, 1951, to January, 1952, it declined by more than two per cent 
the following year. Workers who received raises during 1952 benefited, 
therefore, in ‘real’ as well as in ‘cash’ earnings. 








Recent Settlements. Among recent important settlements, 1,200 
employees of Frigidaire Limited at Scarboro (Toronto), members of Local 
3570, United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL), received a 
wage increase of two to eleven cents plus pension benefits under a 
recent agreement. The UAW likewise concluded an agreement covering 
6,500 employees of Massey-Harris Company in Ontario, providing for 
wage increases of seven cents per hour for day workers and of varying 
amounts for other workers. This agreement also contains a clause stipu- 
lating that overtime is a voluntary matter for employees. Previously, an 
arbitration board had ruled that the employer had the right to require 
employees to work overtime. 


About 1,000 workers received wage increases of eight per cent in 
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an agreement reached between La Fédération Nationale des Gantiers 
(CCCL) and the Canadian Glove Manufacturers’ Association. At Sorel, 
an agreement between Le Syndicat National de l’Industrie Métallurgique 
de Sorel (CCCL) and Sorel Industries Limited provided for wage in- 
creases of five to thirty cents an hour for more than 2,000 workers. 


The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC) 
concluded an agreement with the Newfoundland Light and Power Company 
providing for a reduction in hours and a_ seven-cent wage increase. 


Current Negotiations. At mid-March, negotiations or conciliation 
were in progress or about to begin in sections of the coal-mining, ship- 
ping, shipbuilding, electrical goods and construction industries. 


Conciliation boards were being established for disputes in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta coal mines to deal with wage demands of the United 


Mine Workers of America (CCL). 


In West Coast shipping, a conciliation board was established to 
deal with a dispute between the Seafarers’ International Union (AFL- 
TLC) and three coastal shipping companies. Conciliation officers were 
appointed in two disputes involving the same union and (a) the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, covering deep-sea, dry-cargo operations on the 
East Coast, and (b) Canada Steamship Lines, one of the major companies 
in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes shipping industry. A conciliation officer 
was also dealing with a dispute between the Canadian National New- 
foundland Steamship Service and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and other Transport Workers (CCL). 


A dispute between five unions and the Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company had gone before a conciliation board. 


Negotiations were in progress, or about to begin, in the construction 
industry in many Canadian centres. In Montreal. a conciliator was called 
in to assist in negotiations between the Montreal Builders’ Exchange and 
the AFL Building and Construction Trades Council. The main demands 
are a 15-cent-per-hour increase and the 40-hour week. Wage rates in the 
construction industry rose by more than eight per cent in 1952. Increases 
were widespread last year and applied to almost all occupations in the 
major cities. The rates for most classes of tradesmen were augmented 
by gains ranging up to 45 cents an hour but most frequently between 
10 and 20 cents. The most common increase accorded to tradesmen was 
15 cents an hour and to labourers, 10 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts. During the first two and a half months of 
1953, only 4,500 workers were involved in strikes, of whom about 1,000 
were idle at mid-March. Almost half of these were members of CCCL 
affiliates on strike since last November at Grover Mills Limited and 
Marvyn Hosiery Mills Limited in Montreal. About 275 west coast grain 
handlers, members of the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, Local 333 (CIO- 
CCL), have been on strike since February 16 for a new agreement em- 
bodying wage increases and other benefits. This latter dispute tied 
up grain shipments at the port of Vancouver. Time loss from all strikes 
over the first two months totalled about 55,000 man-working days. During 
the same period in 1952, about 120,000 days were lost through work 
stoppages. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1953) 











Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ..............0000 Peb.2i 5,194,000 — 0.1 = 
Persons With jops (a)asi. lcepices. notes. tatitea. Feb. 21 5,015,000 — _ 
Persons without jobs & seeking 
WIP RCE Rare hi certo aa ais sor et ness 2g Feb. 21 179,000 — 4.3 — 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
PAE LeQMtDGshsccete sotes sco cunt noes toe ete cay eRe os Feb. 19 60,711 +12.8 +33.0 
e JUS DE ee citay. cy annus chai aaa aad ae he eee rahe Peat Feb. 19 133,804 + 9.1 +20.8 
Ontario igh bina la winln vat Ain(wnleleialeieeiciaisialsiciamisic'e-sintein distor wale ioe Oe Feb. 19 96,712 48 ae | —14.3 
PEaiee. co atieieate eartiaccied teste pee Feb. 19 54,313 + 2.5 +12.7 
Pee ihictuss cs arcs ec Aa a ea ee, Feb. 19 56,184; — 6.5 | + 7.8 
Totalsull regions (2... sis eeee Feb. 19 401,724). + 4.5 |.) 4+ 8.7 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Ips wrantie: Denelit 25 cc tedsestsos stasaee thasesedbanss Feb. 1 313,425 18.2 + 8.9 
Amount of benefit payments...................068- January ($17,502,303 +60.2 +30.3 
Index of employment (1939=100) ............... Jan. 1 LST) Vere 3 
NSPUNTE EAC TON rey ecsca voces cs ds cone Weta cocdesenereertakice J anuary OPH —24.6 — 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ............... F ebruary DAR Tae _ —53.8(c) 
No. of workers involved ..............scsceeeeee F ebruary S,7 08 — —74.2%(c) 
Nou of strikewss. ccc tcc taeipati eats F ebruary 19 _ — 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Jan. 1 $53.96; —- 3.9 saat!) 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ................. Jan. 1 $1.34; + 1.4 + 5.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..... Jan. 1 42.3 — 0.5; + 1.4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............0.06 Jan. 1 $56.64 + 0.9 + 6.8 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100)..... Feb. 1 184.9 +7 Oco are | 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Feb. 1 115.5 — R24) 218 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | Jan. 1 117.4 mane hap + 9.2 
Total labour income .................- $000,000 | December 958 — 0.2; +10.8 
Industrial Production 
Total (Average 1935=100)... 2... .ccseccsss-ceceess December Zant — 5.1 +11.2 
Matiul acturinips.stersadetececdtas se cman cee tetedes ot December 249.1 — 5.3 +11.5 
Durables. ca2:ede lps cin aa eee ss eeriv acs December 305.7 — 1.9 +16.0 
Non-Durab les .c...sieteaiaiser ee nctanectis eens December PAD Pees ee 

















(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do 


(b) 


(c) 


any work in the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. Labour 
force estimates are based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by area 
sampling methods in more thane 100 different areas in Canada. They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling 
error. The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Never- 
theless, the figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employ- 
ment or who have left the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other 
hand, not all the persons who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


URING February, the seasonal 
trend towards increasing labour 
surpluses began to turn in the 
opposite direction. Although labour 
surpluses developed or increased 
in some areas, they disappeared 
in a number of areas in the Ontario 
and Prairie regions. These changes 
meant that at March 1, compared 
with a month earlier, there were 
four fewer areas in the Group 2 
and one more in the Group 1] labour 
surplus categories and three more 


The proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups to all paid 
workers. 





SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE ; 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 in the Group 3 balanced category. 





The table on this page, comparing the current situaiton with that of 
a year ago, clearly reflects the effect of the lower level of pulp-cutting 
operations this winter. In Eastern Canada, about 20,000 fewer workers 
were employed in logging operations at March 1 than at the same time 
in 1952 and 1951. The resulting increase in labour surpluses was spread 
over a large number of agricultural and minor areas, chiefly in the Quebec 
and Atlantic regions. This, in turn, brought nine additional agricultural 
and minor areas into the Group 1 surplus category at March | than a 
year earlier. 


Conditions in industrial and metropolitan areas were, in general, 
somewhat move favourable than last year, largely because of higher 
employment levels in most consumer goods industries. In terms of the 
number of workers involved (see bar chart), the year-to-year decrease 
in the total number of areas in the balanced category was more than 
offset by the fact that in March, 1953, contrary to a year earlier, the 
Toronto metropolitan area was among those in the balanced category. 

Labour eal 


Hokiniatel Modu ete 
as Shortage* 


Mer. 1 | Mar. 1 ar. 1 | 
nek Race. ere 1953 1952 se 
Minor 


Rear. ae nou 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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Major Agricultural 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, MARCH 1, 1953 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural industry) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Quebec — Levis 

St. John’s 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 

Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 
Rouyn— Val d’Or 
Shawinigan Falls 


Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 
Joliette 

Riviere du Loup 
Thetford Mines 


Bathurst 
Bridgewater 
Buckingham 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspé 
La Malbaie 
Montmagny 
Nelson — Trail 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Prince Rupert 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jéréme 
St. Georges Est 
Summerside 
Yarmouth 


Group 2 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Brantford 
Farnham — Granby 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Halifax 
Niagara Falls 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
St. Catharines 
St. Haycinthe 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Valleyfield— 
Beauharnois 
Victoria 
Welland 


Windsor 


Brandon 
Chatham, Ont. 
Kentville 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Yorkton 


Belleville — 

Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Fort Erie — 

Port Colborne 
Fredericton 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kenora — 

Sioux Lookout 
Lachute — 

Ste. Thérése 
Leamington 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Simcoe 
St. Jean 
Truro 
Victoriaville 


Walkerton 
Woodstock, N.B. 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Ottawa — Hull 


Toronto 


Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 


London 


Barrie 
Red Deer 
Regina 


Brampton 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Galt 

Goderich 
Ingersoll 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Stratford 

St. Thomas 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 
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ATLANTIC 


Employment levels during February continued their usual seasonal 
decline in most of the areas in the Atlantic region and remained con- 
siderably below those of last year. The main reason why the levels are 
lower this spring is the reduction in logging activities this year. In 
addition, construction was seasonally less active, intermittent lay-offs 
occurred in some manufacturing lines and alternative seasonal jobs in 
ice harvesting, snow shovelling and waterfront work were scarcer than 
usual this winter. All areas in the region reported surpluses at the begin- 
ning of March. Twelve were in the Group 1 labour surplus category while 
the remaining eight were in the Group 2 surplus category. 

The decline in activity was particularly marked in New Brunswick, 
where non-agricultural employment at January 1 was six per cent lower 
than a year earlier. Forestry, construction and transportation recorded 
decreases in employment of thirty, thirteen and nine per cent respectively. 
In the other provinces of the region, the level of activity was about the 
same as last year. Since the low point in employment is not usually 
reached until the middle of April, labour surpluses may become more 
pronounced in some areas during the next few weeks. The demand for 
construction workers will pick up, however, when recruiting for the north- 
ern defence projects gets under way during April. 

Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Because primary industries 
with seasonal peaks in the summer are principal factors in the economy 
of the Atlantic region, total employment usually falls off sharply during 
winter. Reflecting this situation, seasonal declines occurred in St. John’s 
Nfld., during February in construction, fishing, logging and shipping. 
The declines in construction and fishing were less marked than in pre- 
vious years but the mild weather which favoured these activities made 
logging difficult. If the lack of frost and snow continues, the log haul 
will not be completed this season. 

Labour surpluses persisted in all six of the major industrial areas. 
Corner Brook shifted from the Group 2 to the Group 1] surplus category 
as the closing of its inland port caused lay-offs at the shipping depart- 
ment of the pulp and paper plant. Manufacturing employment declined 
slightly in Moncton, as small lay-offs occurred at food processing and 
heating equipment plants, and in New Glasgow, as a number of production 
workers in the steel products industries were temporarily released. In 
Halifax, job opportunities for seamen, longshoremen and construction 
workers were few but employment in the shipyards was at a high level. 
The shortage of sheet metal workers, machinists, welders and marine 
electricians continued. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. legistrations for employment 
at NES offices increased in each of the 13 areas in these classifications 
and with the exception of Grand Falls were at higher levels at March 1 
than at the same time last year. The reduced wood cut was the principal 
reason for lower employment levels in these areas. In addition, the 
absence of job opportunities for wood cutters in Maine this winter reduced 
the over-all demand for labour. During the month, activity in the fishing 
industry was reduced as the season for smelts ended and the slackening 
in the demand for fresh and frozen fish caused lay-offs at some process- 
ing plants. 
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QUEBEC 


Employment continued to decline during February as the seasonal 
low point was approached in some industries, while the beginning of 
the upward seasonal trend in others was still a month or so away. 


In areas in which manufacturing industries are concentrated, employ- 
ment was at a record level for the time of year. Furthermore, a slight 
decline in labour surpluses occurred in a number of industrial centres 
during the month and, contrary to the general provincial pattern, several 
of these areas reported smaller surpluses than at the same time last year. 


On the other hand, labour surpluses in many of the more rural areas 
of the region were reaching their winter peak by March 1, as log-cutting 
and hauling were almost completed. As the weather allows, workers 
released from woods work will go progressively to jobs on road construc- 
tion, river drives, farms, fishing, transport or hydro-electric power, mining 
and other resource development projects. 


On the whole, little change has occurred in the labour market situ- 
ation of local areas in the Quebec region. Increases which occurred in 
labour surpluses were mainly in the rural districts where unemployment 
was already heavy. At March 1, 17 areas were in the Group | and eight 
were in the Group 2 labour surplus categories. 


Metropolitan Areas. Montreal recorded a slight drop in registrations 
by women at NES offices during February, offsetting an increase in 
applications by men. The area, however, remained in the Group 2 surplus 
category. Registrations by men in construction and general unskilled 
occupations were heavy. The development of jobs for these workers will 
depend on weather conditions in Montreal and northern resource develop- 
ment areas. A strong demand existed for skilled sewing-machine oper 
ators in the clothing and the boot and shoe industries, for tool and-die 
makers and skilled metal workers in aircraft manufacturing, for cabinet 
makers and upholsterers in furniture making, and for stenographers. In 
Quebec city the dominant feature of the employment situation was the 
gradual completion of logging activities. Steady production in the boot 
and shoe, pulp and paper and other manufacturing industries did little 
to offset the influx of woods workers. 


Major Industrial Areas. The more heavily-populated industrial areas 
of the Eastern Townships continued in the Group 2 labour surplus cate- 
gory with very little change during the month. Compared with a year 
earlier, labour surpluses were reduced or relatively unchanged in all 
but the Sherbrooke area, where the iron and steel industry has been 
operating below capacity for some time. Lac St. Jean, Rouyn—Val d’Or, 
Shawinigan Falls and Trois Riviéres, affected by the highly seasonal 
activities in Quebec’s hinterland, were in the Group 1] surplus category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Twelve of the fifteen major 
agricultural and minor areas were in the Group 1 category, the remaining 
three in Group 2. These areas, while greatly influenced by logging ac- 
tivity and while they account for 60 per cent of all the labour market 
areas in the province, include only a little more than 15 per cent of the 
paid workers. 
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ONTARIO 


The Ontario labour demand and supply situation changed only slight- 
ly during February. Most manufacturing industries were operating at or 
near capacity and construction employment continued at higher levels 
than usual in winter. Employment increased in the automobile, clothing, 
meat packing and defence-connected industries. This increase was 
partly due to the fact that automobile plants opened after re-tooling and 
clothing manufacturers began production of their spring lines. On the 
other hand, there were further lay-offs in some of the iron and steel 
plants and in the farm machinery industry during the month and labour 
surpluses increased slightly in some of the logging areas as mild weather 
shortened the spring haul. 


Labour surpluses in Ontario probably reached a peak early in Febru- 
ary; slight but steady declines have occurred since then. Only three of 
the areas considered in this analysis, however, changed from the surplus 
to the balanced labour market category during the month and one area 
moved from the Group 1 to the Group 2 surplus category. 


Metropolitan Areas. February saw little change in the labour markets 
of the three metropolitan areas. In Toronto and Ottawa—Haull, labour 
demand and supply were still in approximate balance and some surplus 
existed in Hamilton. There were further lay-offs in the construction 
industry in Hamilton and Toronto early in the month and although plans 
were underway for the erection of some large industrial and commercial 
buildings in these areas, hiring in February was light. Closure of the 
logging camps in the Gatineau district increased the labour surplus in 
Hull but exceptionally active construction sites in Ottawa were providing 
more jobs than usual at this time of year. Shortages of machinists, tool- 
makers, die-setters and machine shop workers continued in Ottawa and 
Toronto and a shortage of engineers developed in both these areas. 


Major Industrial Areas. Kkmployment in the Oshawa, St. Catharines 
and Windsor areas increased rapidly in February as automobile plants 
resumed full production but a slight labour surplus still existed in all 
three areas at the beginning of March. The generally high level of manu- 
facturing employment in Kingston, Kitchener and London and the high 
level of construction activity in Guelph kept labour demand and supply 
in approximate balance in these areas. Cornwall was still in the Group 1 
labour surplus category and not much change is.expected until the open- 
ing of navigation in April. In Timmins — Kirkland Lake the labour surplus 
increased somewhat as logging operations were completed but this dis- 
trict is still among the ten major industrial areas with only a slight 
labour surplus. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Of the 21 major agricultural 
and minor areas listed, 11 had approximately balanced labour markets 
and 10 had labour surpluses. The recall of some iron and steel workers 
who had been laid off for year-end production changes brought Owen 
Sound into the Group 2 surplus category while the re-opening of the 
General Motors plant in Oshawa moved the Lindsay area into the balanced 
category. Likewise hirings for a defence order brought the Goderich area 
also into the balanced category. 
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PRAIRIES 


Labour surpluses rose slowly during the first half of February and 
levelled off in the second half as the weather in Alberta and southern 
Saskatchewan moderated. At Marth 1, labour demand and supply were 
in approximate balance in six areas, one more than a month earlier and 
two less than at the same time last year. The remaining 15 areas in the 
region were in the Group 2 labour surplus category. 


With the exception of coal mining and pulp-cutting, industries in 
the region continued to operate at levels higher than last year. The 
increase was greatest in Alberta, where the developments of the past 
few years in manufacturing industries continued to expand the base of 
industrial employment. Manufacturing employment in this province ex- 
panded by 13 per cent in 1952 and was accompanied by similar gains 
in trade and the service industries. This high rate of expansion will 
probably continue, since new construction in 1953 is expected to equal 
or exceed that of 1952. 


Metropolitan Areas. Labour surpluses persisted in the three metro- 
politan areas, although the demand for labour in Edmonton and Calgary 
was rapidly approaching the point of approximate balance with the 
available supply. Shortages of engineers continued in Calgary, and in 
both centres the demand for sheet-metal workers, welders, electricians 
and plumbers exceeded the supply. The surplus of miners increased in 
both areas and large numbers of skilled and unskilled construction 
workers were still idle. It was expected that the available construction 
workers would be fully employed as soon as weather permitted. Much 
of the industrial and defence construction begun in 1952 remains to be 
completed and the value of new construction permits in the three months 
preceding February was almost double that for the corresponding period 
in the previous year. 


The labour surplus in Fort William— Port Arthur increased slightly 
during February. Most of the increase was the result of the lower level 
of pulp-cutting operations, which employed 4,000 men at the end of the 
month, compared with 7,500 at the same time in 1952. Manufacturing 
industries in the area, however, continued to operate at a higher level 
than last year. Employment in aircraft manufacturing continued to in- 
crease but tool and jig makers were in short supply. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Most areas in these classi- 
fications were in the Group 2 labour surplus category at the beginning 
of March. Labour surpluses increased in Drumheller, Kenora—Sioux 
Lookout, Medicine Hat, Red Deer and several smaller areas as a result 
of employment reductions in coal mining and logging; but preparations 
for spring farm work were reflected in an increasing number of orders 
for farm labour. 


PACIFIC 


Hiring in the Pacific region started its seasonal rise about two 
weeks earlier than usual this year. Total job applications at NES offices 
in the region reached a peak of 60,100 at January 22 but had declined by 
more than 5,000 by March 1. 
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Light snowfall this winter made possible an early start in consuuc- 
tion, the most buoyant sector of the provincial economy. Current and 
prospective labour demand was particularly strong in residential building 
and in the larger engineering projects, both of which are expected to set 
new employment records this year. Employment in a number of other 
industries also rose seasonally but the retarding influence of reduced 
export demand was still apparent. The number of idle loggers fell sharply 
as the weather improved, although some camps that re-opened in January 
closed again during Feburary because of rapidly increasing log inven- 
tories. Excessive inventories of finished material were also responsible 
for the temporary closing of a pulp mill and the lay-off of some 350 
workers. In addition, two more base metal mines closed during the month, 
reportedly because lead and zinc prices were not high enough to permit 
profitable production. Activity in the fishing industry was at its lowest 
point in more than a decade. 


Excess supplies of labour were evident at all points of the region 
at the end of February, although the increase in activity was reducing 
the size of labour surpluses. At the end of February, 1953, six of the 
ten labour market areas surveyed were in the Group 1] and four were in 
the Group 2 surplus categories. At the beginning of March, five areas were 
in the Group 1 category compared with four areas in this category at the 


beginning of March, 1952. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Vancouver—New Westmin- 
ster was still in the Group 1] surplus category at the end of February, 
although the labour surplus had been cut down by the movement of workers 
to outlying construction and logging areas. Fifteen hundred men were | 
rehired during the month for the Kitimat and Kemano developments and 
several other large construction sites in the region were expected to 
draw most of their labour requirements from this area. Construction within 
the city was not yet fully active but the value of permits issued during 
January was three times that for the same month last year, indicating 
that additional construction workers would soon be hired. Employment 
conditions in other industries were less buoyant, with lay-offs in effect 
or impending in sawmills, pulpmills and shipbuilding. Employment in 
both fish-canning and sheet-metal firms was well below last year’s level. 


Applications for employment on file with the NES office in Victoria 
decreased during the month, although the reduction was insufficient to 
bring the area into the balanced category. There was little change in 
the shipbuilding and construction industries although the volume of work 
on hand points to high employment levels next summer. The strike of 
grain handlers in Vancouver was responsible for a sharp increase in 
shipping activity in Victoria during the month. 


Minor Areas. Logging operations in Central Vancouver Island in- 
creased moderately but the industry was hampered by weather and the 
uncertain market outlook. Surpluses of loggers were still substantial at 
all points in the area. In the Nelson—Trail area, the level of Kootenay 
Lake rose sufficiently to ease the power shortage that was partly re- 
sponsible for the closing of several mines. Many of these will remain 
closed, however, until base metal prices improve. Labour demand in the 
Okanagan Valley was at the usual low level for this time of the year. 
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Manufacturing Plant Expansion in Quebec 


Teg Akke? industrial growth in the province of Quebec during the past 

five years is reflected in the large number of new jobs created 
through the construction ofnew manufacturing plants and plant extensions. 
It is estimated that about 30,000 additional production workers were re- 
quired to staff the new manufacturing plant facilities completed from 
1948 to 1952. This was about 30 per cent of total employment resulting 
from such industrial expansion throughout Canada in this period. 


The 30,000 new jobs recorded by Economics and Research Branch 
surveys from 1948 to 1952 were in the following industries: textiles, 
6,000; transportation equipment, 6,000; and electrical apparatus, 4,000. 
The chemical, food products, iron and steel, non-metallic minerals, paper 
products, and wood products industries each added about 1,500 workers. 
The remainder was divided among six smaller industry groups. 


Total manufacturing employment in Quebec increased from 340,000 at 
the beginning of 1948 to 375,000 by the end of 1952. This increase took 
place almost entirely in 195] and 1952. Aggregate manufacturing employ- 
ment remained stable from 1948 to 1950 as diverse movements within the 
individual industries offset each other. Consumer goods manufacturing 
experienced a rapid growth in the early post-war years as many new 
plants were built to produce electrical appliances, furniture and textile 
products. At the same time, such industries as shipbuilding, iron and 
steel and aluminum were reducing employment. Increases in employment 
in consumer goods industries were small after 1950 but the slack was 
taken up by the defence-connected and capital goods industries, which 
expanded their plant facilities significantly during the last three years. 


Textile manufacturing, the largest industry in the province in terms 
of employment, also provided the largest number of new jobs through 
plant expansion in the past five years. A number of large new primary 
mills, such as those producing cellulose fabrics, came into operation in 
the early post-war years. In 1951 and 1952, the emphasis was more on 
the construction of clothing manufacturing plants than on primary textiles 
establishments. In spite of a slump in the industry in 195] and early 
1952, its capacity continued to expand and 1,800 new jobs were created 
in 195] and 1,500 in 1952 through the expansion of production facilities. 


The rapid expansion of aircraft production in the past three years 
has provided large numbers of employment opportunities in the Montreal 
area. Employment tripled in the large assembly plant in the area with 
the extension of plant capacity. One new engine plant was completed 
in 1952 and two others, to be opened in 1953, are under construction. 
As a result, employment in the industry increased from 7,500 in 1950 to 
15,000: in 1952 and further expansion in the work force is expected 
in 1953. 


Recent developments in the Canadian chemical industry have been 
shared by the province of Quebec. The manufacture of industrial chemicals, 
and more recently of petro-chemicals, has developed rapidly, particu- 
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larly in the Shawinigan Falls and Montreal areas. Because of the high 
degree of automatic operation in the industry, the creation of 1,500 new 
jobs in the five-year period ending in 1952 represents a sizeable increase 
in both plant capacity and production. Several large new petro-chemical 
plants are in the planning or construction stages. 


The increasing rate of exploitation of the vast mineral wealth of 
the province has caused a continued growth of employment in the second- 
ary metal industries. About 2,500 workers have found jobs since 1948 
in new manufacturing plants in the non-ferrous metal and non-metallic 
mineral products industries. Copper, asbestos and titanium processing 
industries are prominently represented in this group. A further addition 
to the titanium refinery in Sorel, which was completed in 1950, was 
carried out last year. Quebec’s aluminum industry, with the world’s 
largest installation, has been developing rapidly in the last two years. 
This development has included the expansion of hydro-electric and chemi- 
cal plants as well as the construction of new pot-lines. 


Montreal’s position as a major petroleum refining centre was en- 
hanced by the construction of seven refineries or refinery expansions 
from 1948 to 1952. The completion of these new facilities resulted in an 
increase in employment, from 1948 to 1952, estimated at about 1,000 
workers, although labour content in this industry is relatively low. Most 
of the expansion was completed by 195] and only one small addition 
(in terms of employment) took place in 1952. 


The rate of capital investment in the pulp and paper industries in 
the province has been very heavy during the post-war period but in many 
cases this has been in the form of new machinery and equipment rather 
than the construction of new plants. Most of the new factories completed 
were for the manufacture of secondary paper products, such as containers, 
writing paper and waxed paper. No new newsprint mills have been built 
but two establishments for the manufacture of sulphite pulps and ground- 
wood were completed. In all, some 1,500 jobs were created through plant 
expansion in this industry in Quebec during the last five years. 


The 2,750 new jobs created in electrical apparatus manufacturing 
in the same period represent a growth both in the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods and of heavy electrical equipment. In general, the consumer 
goods’ plants increased production rapidly until 1950, and less rapidly 
since then, while plants manufacturing electronic equipment, electrical 
control equipment, aviation electrical equipment and heavy electrical 
apparatus have been expanding considerably since 1950. 


In 1953, it is expected that there will be a decline in the volume of 
industrial construction in the province, following a similar trend for the 
country as a whole. Most defence plants still under construction will be 
completed by 1953 and will require additional workers. Five new chemical 
plants are scheduled for completion in 1953, with staff requirements set 
for approximately 300. Further development of metal smelting and refining 
facilities is under way, with the possibility of the construction of a new 
zinc refinery. However, the carryover of industrial construction in Quebec 
from 1952 to 1953 is smaller than the unusually high volume carried over 


from 1951 to 1952. 
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Labour Presents Briefs 
To Federal Cabinet 


Canada’s major labour’ organizations 
presented their annual briefs to the Gov- 
ernment this month. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada presented its brief on March 3, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour on 
March 6, the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour on March 10 and the 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 
on March 13. 

Detailed accounts of the four briefs and 
the Government’s replies will appear in the 
April issue of the Lasour Gazette. 





Loutiseville Strike Ends 
With Contract Unsigned 


The long strike by the Textile Workers’ 
Syndicate (CCCL) at Louiseville against 
Associated Textiles Limited came to an 
end in mid-February without the renewal 
of the contract, when the _ syndicate 
decided not to cancel the membership of 
those who returned to work. 


After a strike lasting exactly 11 months, 
the dispute has not been settled but the 
syndicate, in view of the failure of the latest 
attempts at settlement and the unlikelihood 
of inducing the company to sign a collective 
agreement acceptable to the members 
within a reasonable length of time, has 
decided to allow the textile workers to 
return to work. 

This strike, which began on March 10, 
1952, when more than 800 textile workers 
left their jobs, has been one of the most 
bitter in the history of trade-unionism in 
the province of Quebec. It has been 
marked by prosecutions, by intervention on 
the part of the Provincial Police, and by 
the reading of the Riot Act. The CCCL 
even came close to ordering a general work 
stoppage by its 93,000 members throughout 
the province. 


The plant reopened its doors on July 21 
and some 500 workers were employed there 
when the syndicate made its decision. 
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The basic rate of pay is now 85 cents 
an hour, 12 cents more than it was when 
the strike was called. The main issue was 
not the wage question but the problem of 
union recognition. 

* * * 

The 8-month strike at Durham, Ont., 
was called off February 18 by the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) without a settlement being reached. 
The union represented 126 employees of 
the Durham Furniture Company, Limited, 
when the strike began July 21, 1952. At 
the end of January, some 60 employees 
were still out of work in the dispute 
over wage increases, union security and 
vacations. 


CCL Will Seek Action 
On 20-Point Program 


The Political Action Committee of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour has adopted 
a 20-point program for which the Congress 
will seek the support of Canada’s political 
parties. 

The program calls for: higher unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, payment of 
benefits during illness, social security legis- 
lation, a national health plan, federal aid 
for equal opportunities for education, a 
national labour code, the check-off of union 
dues, full employment, a guaranteed annual 
wage, a low-cost housing program, vaca- 
tions with pay, statutory holidays on a 
national level, a 40-hour week and a 
minimum wage, old age pensions of $65 
at age 65 without a means test, lower 
income taxes, an excess profits tax, inter- 
national trade, a reduction in the cost of 
living, higher family allowances and a bill 
of rights. 


3 Prowinees Forecest 


Labour Legislation 

Speeches from the Throne at the openings 
of three provincial legislatures in February 
contained statements of interest to labour. 

In Ontario, the Speech from the Throne 
forecast amendments at this session to the 
Unemployment Relief Act and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

In New Brunswick, the Lieutenant- 
Governor said legislation will be submitted 
to strengthen employer-employee relations 
in the province. 

In Saskatchewan, the Throne Speech 
announced that amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 
“designed to increase certain benefits” 
would be introduced. A Rehabilitation Act 
will be submitted to the Legislature. 
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AFL Catis on Affiliates 
Fo Seek Wage Increases 


The American Federation of Labor has 
urged all its affiliates to seek higher wages 
this year. The 15-member AFL executive 
board, holding its mid-winter meeting at 
Miami Beach, Fla., approved an economic 
report which declared that a rise in workers’ 
spending power is needed to avert a 
depression. 

The report, titled “Wages and Future 
Economic Stability” and prepared by Boris 
Shiskin, AFL Economist, said wages are 
not keeping pace with productivity. “An 
ominous disparity has developed,” the 
report stated, “between how much workers 
are able to produce and how much they 
are able to buy.” 

According to the AFL study, produc- 
tivity from 1949 until the end of 1952 
advanced 18.2 per cent while the factory 
wage level, measured in constant dollars, 
went up only 7 per cent. If this disparity 
is allowed to continue for several more 
years, the report continued, production will 
outrun consumption and a depression as 
serious as that of 1929 will result. 

Some observers feel that the report’s 
emphasis on productivity as the chief 
justification for wage increases indicates 
that AFL unions will place less reliance 
this year than in other years on rising 
living costs as their major argument for pay 
increases. 


Wage EInerease Chief Aim 
Of CIO Unions in 1953 


Wage increases head the list of 1953 
bargaining goals announced by some major 
unions in the United States. 

The Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) in New England will seek a 6.5 
per cent pay boost for 90,000 cotton and 
rayon workers. Last June an arbitrator’s 
award reduced this group’s wages.* 

The woollen and worsted branch of the 
union, however, has decided not to seek an 
increase but will resist wage cuts. 


A “substantial” wage increase will be 
demanded by the CIO communications 
workers; the amount has not been stated. 
In addition, the union wants higher retire- 
ment benefits, shorter wage progression 
schedules, a hospitalization, surgical and 
medical plan, and an improved grievance 
procedure. 





*As recently as December 9 a local of 
this union in Putnam, Conn., agreed to a 
nine-cent-an-hour pay cut to improve an 
employer’s competitive position. 
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The International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO) are asking for a 223-cent 
hourly pay boost; in addition they want a 
six-hour instead of the present eight-hour 
work day. Present IWA contracts in the 
Northwestern States expire April 1. 

The United Auto Workers (CIO) want 
the annual productivity increase raised 
from four to five cents an hour and 21 
cents of the present 25-cent-an-hour ‘cost- 
of-living bonus added to basic wage rates. 


Although the UAW’s five-year contract 
with General Motors still has two and a 
half years to run, Union President Walter 
Reuther is urging the company to grant 
wage and pension improvements this year 
because of the introduction of the new 
consumer price index in the United States. 
The agreement contains an escalator clause 
and Mr. Reuther contends that a change 
in the Government’s method of computing 
the cost-of-living index calls for re-opening 
of negotiations. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is preparing a formula for linking 
the old index, based on average prices for 
the 1935-39 period, with the new index, 
which is based on 1947-49 prices. But the 
UAW contends that this is a matter for 
negotiation. 

The International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO) has issued and sent to all 
employers in the industry a complete out- 
line of its 1953 collective bargaining 
program. The goals outlined are: wage 
increases, by automatic escalator clauses, 
in proportion to the increase in living 
costs; an automatic productivity increase 
of not less than 24 per cent to 3 per cent 
a year; revision of incentive systems to 
assure that workers’ take-home pay rises in 
proportion to production increases; a guar- 
antee of equal pay for equal work for 
women, with a minimum of not less than 
$1.25 an hour; and an employment security 
fund to supplement state unemployment 
compensation. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO) is demanding a general 
15-cent hourly increase for workers in the 
men’s clothing, shirt and cotton garment 
industry. 


U.S. Assistant Secretary 


John W. Edelman, legislative representa- 
tive of the CIO Textile Workers, has been 
nominated as an Assistant Secretary of 
Labour of the United States. During the 
Second World War Mr. Edelman set up 
the labour office in the Office of Price 
Administration. 


1953 Wage Demands 
Studied by CCCL 


A committee has been set up by the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour to study the question of 1953 wage 
increases for its members who are in low 
wage groups and for those whose wages 
are lower than in similar industries in other 
provinces, Gérard Picard, CCCL General 
President, has said. 

The committee is composed of spokes- 
men for the 17 federations representing all 
the industries in which the group has 
membership. Prominent industries in the 
group are textile, metal, mining and paper 
making. Altogether the confederation has 
more than 90,000 members throughout the 
province. 

Mr. Picard said that in some cases the 
Confederation will direct its attention to 
fringe benefits for workers but in the low- 
paid industries there will be a tendency 
to demand upward wage adjustments. 





Wage Increase Denied 
U.K. Cotton Workers 


A claim for a 10-per-cent wage increase 
for 27,000 workers in the British cotton 
spinning and weaving industry has been 
rejected by the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal. The claim was referred to the 
Tribunal last November when negotiations 
between the employers and the unions 
became deadlocked. 


The unions based their claim on cost- 
of-living increases since the industry’s last 
wage boost in 1951. The employers argued 
that, because of harder selling conditions 
and keener competition from rivals over- 
seas, an increase at the present time would 
create added difficulties for the textile 
industry. 





British Coal Miners 
Given Wage Inerease 


Miners in Great Britain have been 
granted a six shilling weekly pay rise. The 
State Coal Board, which took over the 
industry in 1947, agreed to the increase for 
about 400,000 men in the lowest-paid 
brackets. 

In return for the increase, the mine union 
promised to recommend that  Britain’s 
700,000 miners continue to work voluntarily 
on Saturdays. 

A spokesman for the coal board said this 
Saturday shift was important because it 
helped maintain Britain’s export quotas. 
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Rail Workers’ Wages Rise 
10 Per Cent Since 1926 


In 25 years, the average annual earnings 
of Canada’s steam railway employees rose 
110 per cent, from $1,479 in 1926 to $3,110 in 
1951, according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The 1951 figure is 97 per cent 
above the 1939 average, $1,578. 


This information is included in a DBS 
Reference Paper, Steam Railway Employees 
and Thewr Compensation, 1926-1951, pub- 
lished last month. 


NAM Opposed to Link 
Of Wages, Productivity 


Any attempt to link wages with pro- 
ductivity is impractical and undesirable, 
stated the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in the United States recently. 


The Association drew this conclusion 
from a study made by its research depart- 
ment of “the available facts on produc- 
tivity and their economic significance” and 
“the performance of the entire economy in 
utilizing the services of workers”. 


While it recognized a substantial increase 
in over-all output in the last 50 years, the 
Association declared that too little was 
known about year-to-year fluctuations and 
future trends to permit wages and efficiency 
to be closely tied. 


Not Workable Concept 


The Association said that so many 
factors entered into productivity and so 
many obstacles barred dependable measure- 
ment of its growth that the tying of wages 
to estimates of output per man hour was 
not a workable concept. 


Expressing productivity increases in terms 
of lower prices would be one of the best 
ways of ensuring that they would be shared 
by all segments of society, including pen- 
sioners and others on fixed incomes, the 
Association said. 


In its study the Association considered 
the effects of stepped-up scientific research, 
increased capital investment, full employ- 
ment and the defence boom. 


“Tt is impossible,” it declared, “to foresee 
just where the balance will be struck and 
whether productivity will grow faster or 
slower than it has in the past. 


Unsatisfactory Tools 


“Aven if there were grounds for con- 
ceding the desirability of a policy of linking 
wages with productivity, the statistical tools 
for carrying it out are crude and thoroughly 
unsatisfactory,” the study declared. 
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Hitstadrut Seeks to Link 
Wages to Productivity 


The General Federation of Labour in 
Israel (Histadrut) is experimenting with a 
system of linking wages with production, 
said Moshe Bitan, the Federation’s 
American representative, in an interview in 
Montreal recently. Production boards, com- 
posed of representatives of management 
and labour, are being set up in factories 
to work out systems for paying employees 
for increased output. 

“We don’t want the Soviet system of one 
worker competing against another, but we 
want collective competition between the 
shops and the factories to step up our 
production,” said Mr. Bitan. He pointed 
out that the premium system would prob- 
ably differ from industry to industry. 

Mr. Bitan said that the Federation 
thought of itself not as a pressure group 
to squeeze more out of the national income 
for the worker but as an organization 
responsible for the economy of the country. 

“We know if the country goes bankrupt 
the workers would be the first to suffer,” 
he said. 

Seventy-five per cent of the workers in 


Israel are organized under the Federation, 
said Mr. Bitan. 


November Labour Income 
Breaks Ali Records 


Again in November Canadian Labour 
income broke all previous records, reaching 
a total for the month of $960,000,000, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has esti- 


mated. October’s total was $951,000,000 
and that for November 1951, was 
$872,000,000. 


The total for January-November 1952, 
was $9,910,000,000, compared with a total of 
$8,867,000,000 for the same 11 months the 
year before. 


Only labour income in the primary 
industries—agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
trapping and mining—remained unchanged 
in November; all other major industrial 
groups recorded increases. But even in the 
primary industries the 11-month total in 
1952 was higher than that for the same 
period in 1951. 





Swedish Steel Workers 
Settle for 1952 Wages 


Trade unions representing approximately 
150,000 metal workers in Sweden have 
signed with the industry an agreement for 
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1953 which contains no wage increase. 
Wage provisions in last year’s contract will 
continue in force. 

Since the metal industry workers form 
the largest single group in the country, it 
is expected that their agreement will set 
the pattern for all wage agreements in 
Sweden for the coming year. 

' This year it was decided that wage nego- 
tiations in Sweden would be conducted on 
an industry basis, rather than follow the 
practice of recent years of negotiating over- 
all wage agreements between the Labour 
Federation and the Swedish Employers’ 
Association (L.G., Aug. 1947, p. 1124). 

The unions decided not to press for 
over-all increases in wage rates because of 
the general feeling that Swedish export 
industries are labouring under higher rela- 
tive costs than other European competitors 
and that, to a great extent, these higher 
costs result from high wage rates. Instead, 
the unions decided to concentrate on con- 
tract clauses which provide for equal pay 
for men and women and for additional 
compensation in work involving hardship. 





Norwegian Labour Body 
Argues Against Raises 


A resolution urging its members not to 
renounce the wage agreements expiring in 
1953 has been passed by the National 
Council of the Norwegian Federation of 
Trade Unions. The Council, composed of 
135 representatives of the 40 national trade 
unions in Norway, stressed the danger of a 
new price rise resulting from higher wages. 

The new state taxation scheme which will 
come into effect in the autumn will mean a 
substantial tax reduction for most working 
class families, the Council pointed out. It 
stated that if the cost of living in Norway 
does not rise, this tax alleviation will 
correspond to a wage increase for many 
workers. ; 

The resolution appealed to the Govern- 
ment to continue its efforts to reduce the 
cost of living and urged other trade and in- 
dustrial organizations to follow the lead of 
the unions in trying to keep prices down. 





Teamsters Move Headquarters 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (AFL) has trans- 
ferred its headquarters from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Washington, D.C. ‘Temporary 
offices have been set up in the building of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers 
while the Teamsters look for a building of 
their own. 


Personal Ineome Here 
$17,146,.000,000 in 1952 


Personal income in Canada amounted to 
a record $17,146,000,000 in 1952, according 
to the White Paper tabled in the House 
of Commons the day before the Budget 
was brought down. ‘The previous high, 
reached in 1951, was $15,582,000,000. 


The eight-per-cent increase, the White 
Paper said, was almost wholly a gain in 
“real” income, since the consumer price 
index averaged only 2-5 per cent higher 
than in 1951. 

Personal savings were 8:2 per cent of 
income after taxes in 1952, 8:3 per cent in 
1951, 4-8 per cent in 1950 and 9 per cent 
in 1949. 





Personal Ineome in U.S. 
At Record Level in 1952 


Personal income in the United States 
rose 5:5 per cent during 1952 to reach an 


all-time record of $268-5 billion, the 
Department of Commerce reported 
recently. However, the average wage 


earner’s net Income during the year was 
about the same as in 1951, when the 
national income reached $254 billion, 
because the total income was spread over a 
greater population and higher taxes and 
prices cut deeply into take-home pay. 

Of the $14 billion income rise during the 
year, $8 billion was made up of wage 
increases. All major groups in the country 
shared in the gain except farmers, whose 
earnings fell 3-2 per cent from $15-5 billion 
in 1951 to $15 billion in 1952. 

While the dollar increase in total income 
was 5-5 per cent, higher taxes held the gain 
in disposable income—amount after tax—to 
four per cent. High prices helped further 
to reduce net incomes to the 1951 level. 





Baron Resigns as Head 
Of UTWA in Canada 


Sam Baron, one of the central figures 
on Canada’s labour scene for the past eight 
years, resigned from his position as Cana- 
Gian’ Director’ of the “United’ Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC) at the 
beginning of March. He plans to return to 
the United States. 

Mr. Baron took over as head of the 
UTWA in Canada last May after the union 
had dismissed Communist members of its 
executive. Before that Mr. Baron was 
Canadian Director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO-CCL). He left 
that post in 1951 after a disagreement 
with the union’s International President. 


He took part in the CCL’s fight to expel 
Communist elements from its membership 
and was one of the founders of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 


Dr. MeNelly Again Heads 
Committee on Disabled 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, former Chancellor 
of the University of Alberta, has been 
re-elected Chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled. The Rev. J. C. Beaudin, 
chaplain of the Victor Doré School for 
Crippled Children, Montreal, was again 
named Vice-Chairman. 


The elections were held at the close of 
a two-day meeting of the Committee in 
Montreal last month. 


Elected to the executive committee 
were: Dr. L. W. Shaw, Charlottetown; 
J. 8. White, Regina; Dr. Hoyle Campbell, 
Toronto; Max Dodds, Toronto; Roy 
Campbell, Westmount, Que.; Col. E. A. 
Baker, Montreal; and R. Edgar Guay, 
Quebec. Mr. Dodds represents organized 
labour on the Committee. 


12952 Housing Completions 
Drop 10 Per Cent 


Construction began on 83,246 new dwell- 
ing units during 1952, a number more than 
21 per cent higher than the 68,579 begun 
the previous year, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has reported. The number 
completed during the year, however, was 
10 per cent lower: 81,310 were completed 
in 1951, only 73,087 in 1952. 


Under construction at the end of 1952 
were 55,689 units, 21 per cent more than 
the 45,926 under construction a year ago. 


Both completions and_ starts were 
higher in December than in the same 
month of 1951, completions numbering 
7,076 compared with 6,499 and _ starts 
numbering 3,732 compared with 2,217. 

December was the sixth successive month 
of higher starts and the fourth of higher 
completions. 

2 * Ox 

January housing starts in the United 
States were nearly seven per cent fewer 
than December’s but nine per cent more 
than in January 1952. The January 1953, 
total was 71,000, according to preliminary 
estimates of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labour. Starts in December numbered 
76,000 and in January 1952, 64,900. 
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CIO’s Allan 8S. Haywood 
Died February 21 


Allan S. Haywood, Executive Vice- 
President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, died February 21 in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

The 64-year old union leader, a bitter 
foe of Communism during his long career 
in organized labour, collapsed while 
addressing a union meeting and died on 
the way to hospital. 

Mr. Haywood rose from a coal miner’s 
job in England to the CIO’s second-ranking 
office. He was familiarly known as “Mr. 
CIO” because of his success in organizing 
workers in the mass production industries. 
After the death of Philip Murray last 
November, he lost the contest for the 
presidency of the 4,000,000-member labour 
organization to Walter P. Reuther but was 
re-elected Vice-President, a position he had 
held since 1942. 

Mr. Haywood was born in England in 
1888. From 1901 to 1906 he was a member 
of the British Miners’ Federation. 


Joined Mine Workers 


He emigrated to the United States in 
1906 and joined the United Mine Workers 
of America. From 1936 to 1937 he was an 
adviser to the United Rubber Workers of 
America and was active in negotiations 
between the United Auto Workers of 
America and the major automobile 
manufacturers. 

In 1937 he was appointed Regional 
Director for the CIO in New York City. 
From 1938 to 1940 he was the Eastern Area 
Regional Director of the UAW. 

Mr. Haywood was a member of the 
Steelworkers Organizing Committee and 
helped to found the United Steelworkers of 
America. He was National Director of 
Organization for the CIO since 19389. 

The funeral was held in Taylorville, IIl., 
where Mr. Haywood made his home when 
he entered the United States. 





2 Well-known Canadian 
Unionists Died in Feb. 


Three Canadian labour executives died 
during February. They were Henry 
William Watts, editor of the Vancouver 
Labour Statesman and a former secretary 
of the Vancouver, New Westminster and 
District Building Trades Council (AFL), 
who died in Vancouver February 15; 
Maurice Turgeon, secretary of the Truck- 
ing Industry Parity Committee and former 
executive secretary of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, who also 
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died February 15 in Quebec; and Cecil M. 
Shaw, organizer for the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
TLC), who died in Toronto February 16. 

Mr. Watts had been editor of the Labour 
Statesman for more than 30 years. Mr. 
Shaw was considered an authority on 
apprenticeship training. During the war, 
he was a member of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario. For 30 years 
he served as financial secretary of Local 353 
of the IBEW. 





Mariano Bishop Dies, 
Was TWUA Official 


Mariano Bishop, who defeated George 
Baldanzi last May for the post of 
Executive Vice-President of the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO), died in 
Passaic, N.J., on January 2. 

Mr. Bishop was 46 years of age. He held 
his first union post in the early 1930’s as 
business agent for the Printing Workers 
Union, an affiliate of the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL). 

In 1938 he became leader of the textile 
workers’ organizing committee and two 
vears later, Regional Director of the 
TWUA in the southeastern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island area. 

He became northern _ cotton-rayon 
director of the union in 1943 and National 
Director in 1945. 


William Pollock, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer since the establishment of the 
TWUA in 1939, has been temporarily 
appointed Executive Vice-President to 
succeed the late Mr. Bishop. Tempor- 
arily appointed Executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer was John Chupka, for several 
years wool and worsted director. 





Neariy Million Jobs 
Found by NES in 1952 


Workers recruited by the National 
Employment Service filled a total of 
981,297 jobs during 1952. This was an 
increase of 55,148 over the 1951 figure of 
926,149 and sets a new record for the 
postwar years. 


During the year, the majority of appli- 


- cants referred to jobs were accepted by 


employers. 

Of the total placements made by the 
NES in 1952, 802,885 were regular place- 
ments, 178,412 were casual jobs. Included 
in the total placement figures were 6,819 
placements of executive and professional 
personnel and 14,900 placements of handi- 
capped persons. 


1952 Rehabilitation Gains 
Exeeed Past Decade’s 


“We, who for years saw the need of a 
national co-ordinated program for the 
civilian disabled, can now see that more 
has been accomplished in the last year 
than was accomplished in the previous ten 
years in this direction,’ said Dr. G. 
Fred McNally, former Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta and Chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled, in address- 
ing the opening session of the Committee 
in Montreal February 17, 1953. 


Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, outlined some of 
the progress which had been made to date. 
Recognizing the necessity of knowing as 
precisely as possible the needs of those 
handicapped people who were unemployed 
and seeking work, the Committee had at 
its last meeting recommended a_ pilot 
survey of the handicapped registered for 
employment in Montreal. Since then the 
survey had been approved by the Gov- 
ernment and was now well underway. 
Although it was as yet too early to judge 
the results fairly, it was evident so far 
that about 50 per cent of those registered 
would be greatly aided in finding and 
holding suitable jobs, if they were pro- 
vided with a variety of forms of aid, 
including medical treatment and training. 


Considering Further Steps 

On the subject of training, Mr. Campbell 
pointed out that during the past six months 
the number of handicapped receiving train- 
ing under the Federal-Provincial Training 
Agreements had increased, and stated that 
further steps were now under consideration 
to broaden the scope of training for the 
disabled needing it. 

Headway with another recommendation 
of the National Committee had also been 
made in the direction of producing more 
trained personnel to handle the more 
highly technical problems of the rehabili- 
tation program. Approaches had _ been 
made to the various universities across 
Canada with a view to increasing the 
number of young people entering or 
specializing in physical medicine with a 
view to entering the rehabilitation fields. 
As a direct result of previous efforts by 
the National Committee there was already 
an increased interest in the occupational 
and physiotherapy fields. Sparking this 
program was Dr. Hoyle Campbell, of 
Toronto, representing the Canadian Medical 
Association on the Committee. 


The National Co-ordinator pointed out 
that Canada was not losing sight of the 
fact that much could be learned from other 
nations’ experience in the field of rehabili- 
tation; direct liaison had been established 
internationally for this purpose, he stated. 
The Committee endorsed a recommenda- 
tion from Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, that the Co-ordinator 
visit the United Kingdom to study progress 
in the field of rehabilitation there. 

2 * * 

The work of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled was described by the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, in a speech 
to the Local Council of Women, Montreal, 


on February 26. 


U.S. Wage Controls End, 


Some Price Ceilings, Too 

Wage and salary controls in the United 
States were suspended and price ceilings 
on many items removed by President 
Eisenhower in an Executive Order dated 
February 6. 

The order is designed to eliminate in an 
orderly fashion the controls under which 
the economy of the country has been 
required to operate for the past two years. 

All wage and salary regulations and 
orders issued by the Wage Stabilization 
Board and other stabilizing agencies are 
suspended. Adjustments in compensation, 
including retroactive payments, which 
employers and unions agree on may now 
be put into effect without the restraints 
imposed by the controls. 

In issuing the order, the President said 
the production of and demand for goods 
and services were approaching a practicable 
balance and that the earliest possible return 
to freedom of collective bargaining would 
serve to strengthen the national economy 
and thereby the national security. He said 
that it was now appropriate to permit 
adjustments of wages, salaries and other 
compensation arrived at through the pro- 
cess of free collective bargaining or other 
voluntary action to become effective. 

In the first of a series of orders under 
which all price controls will be lifted, the 
President authorized the Office of Price 
Stabilization to decontrol a wide and varied 
list of consumer goods, including all meat 
products, all furniture, all apparel, all meals 
sold in restaurants and public eating places, 
and nearly all the thousands of items 
normally sold in department stores. 

These controls, the President said, have 
not been effective in protecting the family 
budget against high prices. 
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APPRENTICESHIP NOTES 


“Employers Must Lead 
In Training Apprentices” 


Support for Ontario’s new trade-school 
system of apprentice training, in which 
$600,000 has been invested during its first 
year of operation, was urged recently by 
an official of the Ontario Department of 
Labour. 


Speaking to a meeting of the Sudbury 
Builders Exchange on the shortage of 
skilled workers, Cy Blackwell, District 
Inspector of Apprenticeship for North- 
western Ontario, said employers must take 
on the responsibility of building up the 
country’s trades labour force. 

In all the 14 officially designated trades, 
he said, the lack of fully-skilled workers 
is being felt and will grow worse unless 
industry itself undertakes to correct it. 


The change-over from an agricultural to 
an industrial economy is seen by Mr. 
Blackwell as the cause of the shortage. 
Wartime expansion and industrial practice 
since have tended toward specialization, 
with the result that too few tradesmen 
have the all-around knowledge of their 
trade necessary for a high degree of skill 
ities 


Government to Continue 
Training of Draftsmen 


Government departments at Ottawa have 
received notification from the Civil Service 
Commission that the Staff Training Divi- 
sion will continue its training program for 
student draftsmen in an endeavour to meet 
the present shortage. 


The program provides for two courses, 
one in map drafting and one in general 
drafting, to run concurrently over a period 
of six months. 


According to present plans, the school 
will get underway in the early summer. 


Company Trains Workers 
Before it Opens 


Because a company planning to open a 
new plant in Newfoundland later this year 
found it would not be able to find enough 
qualified mechanics and machinists to fill 
the jobs which it will have available, it 
has embarked on a training program which, 
it hopes, will build up over a period of 
years a skilled labour force. 

According to a report in the St. John’s 
Evening Telegram, 17 boys from widely 
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scattered parts of the province have 
already begun training at the plant’s 
school, although full details of the course 
are still being worked out by the company 
—Canadian Machinery and Industries Con- 
struction Limited—and the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch of the federal 
Department of Labour. 

The training program, the Telegram 
states, is an integral part of the operation 
of the plant. The company, when it estab- 
lished its plant in Newfoundland, agreed 
with the provincial Government to enter 
the apprentice training field on an extensive 
scale. 





Plan Permits Half Day 
At Werk, Half at School 


In an attempt to halt the loss of students 
to industry at an early age, the Niagara 
Falls Board of Education has adopted a 
plan, in which local employers are co- 
operating, for attendance at classes on a 
half-day basis. 


Arrangements have been made so that 
boys and girls who are forced by economic 
reasons to leave school, and those who 
leave only because an industrial wage is 
more attractive than school, can work in a 
shop or office during the mornings and 
attend classes during the afternoon. Thus 
the students can complete their education 
and earn a wage at the same time. 





Newfoundland Appoints 
Apprenticeship Director 


Newfoundland has taken the first step in 
implementing the Apprenticeship Act, 1952, 
with the appointment of W. J. May as 
Director of Apprenticeship. Mr. May will 
be charged with the administration of the 
Act. 


A native of St. John’s, Mr. May has 
been an active trade unionist. He was at 
one time Secretary of the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour and has held office 
on the provincial Labour Relations Board 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


An Apprenticeship Board consisting of 
equal representation from labour. and 
management and one official from each of 
the Department of Labour and the Depart- 
ment of Education will be appointed to 
designate the trades in which apprentice- 
ship regulations will be enforced and to 
regulate apprenticeship contracts. 


A952 Immigrants Fewer 
Than F951 by 15 Per Cent 


Fifteen per cent fewer immigrants were 
admitted to Canada during 1952 than 
during the previous year, the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration has 
reported. Immigration totalled 164,498 in 
1952, compared with 194,391 in 1951. 

Immigrants from the British Isles, how- 
ever, were 36 per cent more numerous and 
immigration from the United States in- 
creased 20 per cent. North European 
arrivals were 13 per cent fewer and those 
from other countries, 40 per cent fewer. 


A gain was recorded in the number of 
Canadians returning from the United 
States, 4,707 returning in 1952 compared 
with 3,635 in 1951. 


January immigration decreased 57 per 
cent from the same month last year. In 
the first month of 1952, 13,131 immigrants 
reached Canada; in January this year, the 
number dropped to 5,627. 


Only immigrants from the United States 
were more numerous this January than last. 
In January 1953, 747 persons emigrated 
from the United States to Canada; a year 
earlier, 565 came. The increase was 32 
per cent. 


Immigrants from the British Isles were 
39 per cent fewer in January this year 
than in the same month last year; from 
North Europe, 62 per cent fewer, and from 
other countries, 70 per cent fewer. 





Australia Reduces 


Immigration Quota 


Because of the current economic slump, 
Australia has cut its immigration quota 
for the next six months. Last year’s quota 
was 150,000. 

Australia has been assisting immigrants 
by paying all but £10 of their boat fare, 
letting them live in hostels until they are 
settled and helping them find jobs. Now 
this arrangement will apply only to immi- 
grants who have relatives or friends in 
Australia who will vouch for them. 

The new quota will allow 20,000 to come 
from the United Kingdom, 10,000 to come 
unassisted from Europe and another 10,000 
from Europe assisted by cheap passages. 





TWUA Defeats AFL Rival 
In Two Ontario Plants 


The last major contest in the struggle 
between the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CCL-CIO) and the United 
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Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC) in 
Ontario ended January 28 in victory for 
the CIO. 

On that date the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board dismissed an AFL application 
for certification at Cosmos Imperial Mills 
in Hamilton. 

Karlier in the month, on January 9, the 
TWUA defeated the UTWA in an election 
at Grout Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., by a 
vote of 73 to 55. 

This was a repeat election. An earlier 
election several weeks before, in which the 
AFL was the victor by one vote, was 
protested by the TWUA on grounds of 
irregular activities by AFL officials during 
the conduct of the election. An OLRB 
investigation upheld the charges and the 
Board ordered a new election. 


Old Age Assistance 
Recipients Inerease 


The number of persons receiving old 
age assistance in Canada increased from 
81,016 at September 30, 1952, to 84,776 at 
December 31, 1952. 

The federal Government’s contribution 
under the federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $4,800,505.38 for the quarter 
ended December 31, 1952, compared with 
$4,721,683.31 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $16,502,085.39. 

During the quarter, 3,935 persons receiv- 
ing old age assistance were transferred to 
the administration of The Old Age Security 
Act as compared with 3,334 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
9,667 recipients have been transferred. 

As at December 31, 1952, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.50 to $37.97, except for one province 
where the average was $23.51. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.04. 





Nfld. Vocational School 
Graduates TI4 Students 


During the school year 1951-52, a total 
of 140 students were enrolled in regular 
trade courses at the St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, Vocational Training Institute. Of 
these, 114 received certificates in automo- 
tive mechanics, diesel mechanics, carpentry, 
electrical work, metal machinery, brick- 
laying, plumbing and wood machining. 

Many students from outlying areas of the 
province attended the six-to-nine-month 
courses. All of the students in plumbing 
and bricklaying were placed in employment. 
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Fewer Blind Allowances 
Paid at End of 1952 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act decreased from 8,313 at 
September 30, 1952, to 8,299 at December 
OL L902 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$740,413.01 for the quarter ended December 
31, 1952, compared with $758,206.10 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $2,964,845.09. 

During the quarter, 120 persons receiving 
blind allowances were transferred to the 
administration of The Old Age Security Act 
as compared with 99 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
431 recipients have been transferred. 

As at December 31, 1952, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.98 to $39.50. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 





Que. Industrial Accidents 
Up 1.3 Per Cent in 1952 


The number of claims for workmen’s 
compensation in Quebec in 1952 was 1:3 
per cent higher than in 1951, it has been 
announced by E. C. Kirkpatrick, President, 
Province of Quebec Accident Prevention 
Association. A total of 97,177 claims was 
filed during the year, he said. 

While final industrial accident costs have 
not been compiled, they are expected to 
pass the $15,000,000 mark. 

This is the largest number of accident 
claims filed in one year since the inception 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
1931, Mr. Kirkpatrick noted. 


1951 Official Figures 


The number of industrial accidents 
reported to the Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission rose from 86,246 in 
1950 to 95,930 in 1951, according to the 
provincial Statistical Year Book published 
recently. 

During 1951 the sum of $7,129,325.72 was 
allotted in compensation to injured workers 
or their dependents. <A reserve fund of 
$8,197,654.33 was created for claims await- 
ing decision. 

In 1950 compensation paid out was 
$6,864,931.38 and the reserve fund amounted 
to $8,784,226.54. 

These figures refer to those industries 
where employers contribute either a per- 
centage of payrolls or a specific sum to 
the fund established under the Workmen’s 
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Compensation Act and not to those indus- 
tries in which employers pay directly to 
the accident victim or his dependents 
the compensation determined by the 
Commission. 





Employees Compensation 
Branch Issues Report 


During the fiscal year 1951-52, the 
Employees Compensation Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour handled 
12,857 claims for accidents and occupational 
diseases in the public service of Canada and 
made disbursements totalling $1,208,514, 
according to George G. Greene, Director. 

The number of claims was largest in 
Ontario (4,528) and smallest in Prince 
Edward Island (48). Disbursements in 
these two provinces were $428,753 and 
$6,010 respectively. Quebec and British 
Columbia had a few more than 2,000 claims 
each and Nova Scotia and Alberta about 
1,100 each. No other province had more 
than 700. 


The Department of National Defence 
submitted 4,790 claims. The Post Office 
was next with 2,229. All other departments 
had fewer than 1,000 each. 

Of the 12,857 claims on which disburse- 
ments were made, 4,192 were for compen- 
sation and medical aid, 8,529 for medical 
aid only, and 39 for new pensions. 





N.B. Labour Council 
Merks 30th Anniversary 


The Saint John ‘Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC) last month celebrated the 
50th anniversary of its formation. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, was one of the speakers at the 
commemoration banquet. Others who spoke 
were Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades. and Labour Congress of Canada; 
Hon. D. D. Patterson, New Brunswick’s 
Secretary-Treasurer; Hon. Arthur KE. 
Skalling, New Brunswick Minister of 
Labour; Mayor EK. W. Patterson of Saint 
John; and John N. Flood, President of the 
Canadian Construction Association. 


Mr. Gregg spoke of early trade union 
history in Saint John. 
* * x 


Another 50th anniversary celebration last 
month was that of Local 25, Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 
of America (AFL-TLC), Fort William. 
Chief speaker at the commemoration 
banquet was John McLeod, the union’s 
Vice-President in Canada. 


N.B. Cabinet Ratifies 
Agreement with IBEW 


The first collective agreement between a 
New Brunswick government department 
and an international union has been 
signed. 


The Chairman of the New Brunswick 
Electric Power- Commission, Hon. E. J. 
Fournier, last month recommended that the 
provincial Cabinet approve a one-year con- 
tract between the Commission and _ its 
workers in seven locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
TLC). Cabinet approval was. given 
February 19. 


This is the issue on which the previous 
Government of the province decided to call 
last year’s election. 


The contract contains a no-strike clause 
and reduces to a 40-hour work week with 
no reduction in take-home pay. 


Other provisions in the agreement are a 
union shop, by which all employees covered 
by the contract must join the union within 
six months; voluntary revocable check-off 
of union dues; sick leave and vacation 
benefits. 


The contract is subject to renewal every 
year. If a dispute over renewal can not 
be settled by negotiation, it will be given 
to an arbitration committee. 


Name Part-time Members 
Of B.C. Labour Board 


The four part-time members of British 
Columbia’s reconstructed Labour Relations 
Board have been named by Labour Min- 
ister Lyle Wicks. They are George Home, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL) and Jim 
Barton, President of the British Columbia 
Trade Union Congress (TLC), representing 
labour, and Fred W. Smelts and Maj.-Gen. 
C. A. P. Murison, representing employer 
associations. The permanent chairman of 
the board is D’Arcy Baldwin. 


Both labour unions and employer asso- 
ciations in the province have urged that 
the Board be continued on a full-time basis. 


In a brief presented recently to the 
provincial Government, five groups of 
British Columbia employers, representing 
75 per cent of all industry in the province, 
said the part-time Labour Relations Board 
would not work and that the full-time 
board was cheap insurance against vast 
sums lost in strikes. 

“Tt is our view,” the brief stated, “that 
it is all the more imperative there should 
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immediately be available at all times a 
strong and impartial board to administer 
the ICA Act.” 

In its annual brief to the provincial 
Government at the end of last year, the 
Trades and Labour Congress emphasized its 
desire for retention of a full-time Board 
and urged that no change be made in it. 

The British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (CCL) took a similar stand at its 
convention in January. 


International Department 
Established by CCL 


The Canadian Congress of Labour last 
month established an International Depart- 
ment and named as its Director a Canadian 
recently returned from more than a year’s 
service with the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions in Brussels. 

The CCL is the first Canadian labour 
organization to set up such a department. 

Appointed Director of the new depart- 
ment is Martin Levinson of Hamilton, Ont. 

“One of the functions of our new depart- 
ment will be to ascertain information 
relating to international policies of concern 
to Canadian labour so that we may intelli- 
gently express our views on such subjects,” 
said CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald when announcing its establishment. 
Another major task of the new department 
will be to seek closer relationships with 
other bona fide trade union movements 
throughout the world. 

A graduate from McMaster University 
and a veteran of the Royal Canadian Navy, 
Mr. Levinson has been Research and 
Educational Director for the International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) in 
Eastern Canada and Chief of Service in 
the ICFTU organizational department. 


Union Shop Pact Signed 
By More U.S. Railroads 


More railroads in the western United 
States last month signed the standard union 
shop contract with 17 non-operating unions 
first negotiated with lines in the East 
(L.G., Jan., p. 19; Feb., p. 187). In addi- 
tion, the Pullman Company signed a union 
shop pact covering about 18,000 workers in 
all parts of the country. 

Among the major lines recently signing 
the agreement were the Rock Island, on 
which some 25,000 employees are affected; 
the Western Pacific (8,000 employees); the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis (5,000); the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern (3,000); the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western (4,000); and the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois (2,500). 
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Director of Organization 
Appointed by CCL 


The Canadian Congress of Labour has 
appointed a Director of Organization. He 
is Joe MacKenzie of Toronto, at one time 
Canadian Director of the United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL). 

Until Mr. MacKenzie’s appointment, 
announced last month, the CCL’s organiza- 
tional efforts were directed by Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald. 


5-Wear Pact Ruled Ber 
To Representation Vote 


Unions in the United States have been 
encouraged to make long-term contracts 
similar to those developed in the auto 
industry in 1950 by a recent decision of the 
National Labour Relations Board. 

The Board ruled unanimously that five- 
year collective bargaining agreements in the 
automobile and farm equipment manufac- 
turing industries could be used to prevent 
union representation elections for the dura- 
tion of the contract. 

The action of the Board upheld the 
contention of two employers and three 
unions in the automobile industry that 
contracts should operate as restrictions on 
elections for their full term. Usually, rival 
unions can try to take over a plant every 
year through representation elections. 


The members of the Board believed that 
stability of labour relations could better 
be served by holding as a bar collective 
bargaining agreements even for five years’ 
duration when a substantial part of the 
industry concerned is covered by contracts 
with similar terms. 





Expansion tin Petroleum 
Creates 2,000 New Jobs 


About 2,000 permanent new jobs have 
been created in the petroleum products 
industry since 1948 through the construc- 
tion or expansion of about 25 oil refineries. 


This growth, following on the discovery 
of the Leduc oil fields in 1947, was reflected 
in an increase in the employment index 
for the petroleum products industry from 
149.3 in 1949 (19389=100) to 172.5 in 1951. 





Labour Relations Official 
Replaced in Quebee 


Paul E. Bernier, Secretary of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Commission, was 
dismissed December 15 on the recom- 
mendation of the provincial Civil Service 
Commission. 


Mr. Bernier had been Secretary of the 
Commission since its establishment in 1944. 

Gérard Vaillancourt, a Quebec lawyer, has 
been named to succeed him. 





Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Proposal to Increase Family Allowances 


January 19 
Mr. H. R. Argue (Assiniboia) moved: 


That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should give consideration to the 
advisability of introducing legislation in- 
creasing the amounts paid under the Family 
Allowances Act to the extent necessary to 
compensate for the increase in the cost of 
living since the said Act was first enacted. 


He said: .. I believe it is in the interest 
of Canada both at this time and in future 
years to see increased family allowances 
and in this way help to provide better 
food, better clothing, better educational 
opportunities and better medical care for 
growing Canadian children. . 

An increase in the family allowance at 
this time is an investment in the future. 
It will mean that our children, who reach 
manhood and womanhood in better health, 
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will have the opportunity of receiving 
better education. It will mean that when 
they take their places as adults in our 
national life they will make a greater con- 
tribution to the production of our country 
because of their improved health standards 
and better educational qualifications. This 
increase in our national production will 
bring with it an improvement in our 
standard of living... 

Not only will an increase in family allow- 
ances contribute to a greater production of 
wealth in Canada in years to come, but if 
this country in the future is again called 
upon to face a national emergency such as 
we had between 1939 and 1945, I believe 
our young citizens would be better able to 
come to the defence of our way of life. 

When [, introduced the resolution a year 
ago the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare said that perhaps I had missed a 


more important point, that I should have 
been advocating that the age limit be 
increased from 16 to 18 years. All I say 
to the Minister on that point is that if 
the Government thinks that is a_ better 
way to improve family allowances, than by 
increasing by some 60 per cent the basic 
rates, as I now advocate, I shall be per- 
fectly happy to accept such an amendment, 
and shall agree that such action would 
constitute a reasonable improvement in 
family allowances for the time being. 


I do feel however it is not right or fair 
for any government in any year to pass a 


social security measure and then, in years > 


following, by permitting a condition of 
inflation to prevail, take away a large part 
of the social security effected by the 
measure. 


The increase in the cost of living has 
reduced by at least 40 per cent the effec- 
tiveness of amounts received for family 
allowances since August 1944. If we are to 
restore to the family allowance cheque the 
1945 value, then the present dollar value 
of those cheques needs to be increased by 
60 per cent. This would increase minimum 
payments from $5 to $8 per child per 
month, and maximum payments from $8 
to $18 per child per month. 


The cost-of-living index in August 1944, 
was 118-9, while in November 1952, it had 
risen to 184-8, or an increase in that period 
of time of more than 55 per cent. If one 
looks at the main items on which family 
allowance payments are spent one finds 
that while the clothing index was 121-5 in 
August 1944, in November of last year it 
stood at 205-5, or an increase of 69 per 
cent. In that same period of time the 
food index increased from 1381-5 to 229, or 
an increase of 74 per cent. 

I say that in view of these increases of 
69 and 74 per cent on clothing and food, 
respectively, the suggestion I make that 
family allowance payments should now be 
increased to the extent of 60 per cent is 
a modest one, and something the Govern- 
ment should implement immediately. 

If one looks over some of the important 
food items he will find that the increase in 
cost is considerably greater than the 
general cost-of-living increase. For example, 
we realize that milk is the most important 
single item of diet in the life of every 
child, and we find that the price of milk 
has increased from 10:4 cents a quart in 
January 1944, to 21-1 cents in October 
1952. This increase was brought about 
mainly by general inflation, and a general 
increase in the cost of production and 
distribution. But in part, the increase was 


brought about by the fact that the Gov- 
ernment removed the subsidy that at one 
time it paid on milk. 

The price of stewing beef, one of the 
cheaper cuts of meat, increased from 22-7 
cents per pound in January of 1944 to 59-5 
cents in October 1952. Meat is a high 
protein food which is one of the essentials 
in the diet of children. I am sure that 
any medical man will tell you that it is 
necessary to good health. As I have 
pointed out, the cost of stewing beef 
increased by some 150 per cent. 


The general effect of the increase in the 
cost of living has been a decrease in the 
consumption of milk. In 1946 the con- 
sumption of milk in Canada was some 60 
million hundredweight; the consumption 
of milk in 1951 had decreased to 58,650,000 
hundredweight, or approximately two per 
cent. From 1941 to 1951 the population 
of Canada increased 18:6 per cent. In 
other words, in the period from 1944 to 
1952, although the consumption of milk was 
going down, on the other hand our popu- 
lation was increasing rapidly. From the 
figures that I have already given I esti- 
mate that from 1944 to 1952 the per capita 
consumption of milk in Canada went down 
10 per cent. 


I think part of the reason for the reduc- 
tion in the consumption of milk can be 
attributed to the fact that the family 
allowance cheque was steadily losing its 
purchasing power. There is no one in this 
House who can say that Canada cannot 
produce all the milk that our people can 
consume if they have the finances with 
which to purchase it...I believe that an 
increase in family allowances at this time 
would be followed by an increase in the 
consumption of milk and that in turn would 
react to the benefit of our dairy industry... 


The present family allowance cheque is 
pretty small. Five dollars per month will 
not buy many quarts of milk. Five dollars 
per month will not contribute very much 
toward the cost of providing for a new 
child coming into the home. During the 
debate last year I quoted an article from 
Life magazine which stated that in New 
York city it cost approximately $400 to 
provide all the things necessary for the 
well being of a newly-born child. The 
article went on to state that the various 
items of equipment, the utensils and cloth- 
ing necessary, might be purchased for as 
low as $275, but that was considered to be 
the rock bottom price. It would take a 
great many family allowance cheques to pay 
the cost of things necessary to provide for 
the care of a newly-born child even at 
that lower price. . . 
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While our defence expenditures may level 
off or decrease I hope for a continued 
increase in the real production of wealth 
in this country. In recent years our wealth 
has been increasing at the rate of between 
four and five per cent annually. That 
annual increase of between four and five 
per cent in our gross national production 
is sufficient to cover all our social security 
payments including family allowances, old 
age and blind pensions and those made 
under other measures. . . 


In advocating an increase in family 
allowances I would point out that the 
Minister of Fisheries (Mr. Sinclair), 
formerly Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Finance, in a well-delivered 
speech in this House before Christmas 
argued that social security payments were 
transfer payments, that they were not for 
the provision of materials and labour for 
the use of the government. In other words, 
an increase in family allowances does not 
increase the burden upon the Canadian 
people; an increase in family allowances 
merely transfers purchasing power from the 
more well-to-do to those less well-to-do, 
in this instance to Canadian parents... 


The question needs to be answered as to 
whether Canada can afford such an in- 
crease. I believe we can. I admit it is 
a considerable amount of money but I 
believe it can be paid, as I have said, out 
of our increased wealth production. I 
estimate that a 60-per-cent increase in the 
family allowance would cost the national 
treasury an additional $192 million in any 
one year. Our gross national production 
for the year ended March 31, 1952, was 
some $21-2 billion. The 60-per-cent in- 
crease in the family allowance that I am 
advocating represents less than one per cent 
of the gross national production. Let us 
take a look at what has been happening 
to the share of the gross natiomal produc- 
tion that is being used for family allow- 
ances. In the fiscal year 1946-47 $245 
million was spent on family allowances. 
Our national wealth production in that year 
was some $12 billion. In other words, two 
per cent was paid out of our production 
in 1946-47 for the purpose of family 
allowances. 

For the year ended March 31, 1952, the 
amount paid for family allowances had 
increased to $320 million but our national 
production had increased to $21-2 billion, 
and family allowances in 1951-52 repre- 
sented only 14 per cent of our national 
production compared with two per cent in 
1946-47. The suggestion I make is that the 
percentage of our national production that 
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is used to provide family allowance pay- 
ments should not be allowed to decrease, 
and most certainly not to the extent of 
25 per cent over a five-year period... 


Mr. F. H. Larson (Kindersley): I could 
not take very serious issue with the Hon. 
Member when he feels that family allow- 
ances should be continued and increased as 
we can pay for them. He has made an 
impassioned appeal to many classes in this 
country including labour, the textile indus- 
try and the dairy industry. There is only 
one particular class to whom he did not 
make a very serious appeal, and that is 
the taxpayer. It is not the man who drives 
the Cadillac or the lady who wears the 
mink coat who pays the largest amount of 
taxes in this country, but the ordinary 
person like the Hon. Member and myself. 
We pay indirect taxes on _ practically 
everything we use. Most of the revenue 
of this country comes from that source... 

I feel that family allowances are very 
important, and I feel that as soon as we 
can collect enough money from the tax- 
payers to increase those allowances we 
should do so. But I believe that our one 
great aim should be to see that everyone 
in this country has an opportunity to get 
a job that will pay enough money to keep 
a family. Then our family allowances 
program, as it goes forward, could supple- 
ment the income that the father earned. 
As I say, I am greatly opposed to the 
measure the Hon. Member has brought 
forward. I am in favour of family allow- 
ances, because I certainly support whole- 
heartedly the Government that conceived 
them, introduced them and is paying them 
now. As soon as it is felt that we can 
afford to increase those allowances, then I 
shall be in favour of that... 


Mr. Ray Thomas (Wetaskiwin): Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to take about two 
minutes to speak in support of the motion 
...I1 believe, however, that there are one 
or two other considerations which the 
Government should take into account at 
the present time. The first is that, in my 
opinion, a larger income tax exemption 
should be allowed for those who are 
receiving family allowance. At the present 
time the exemption is pretty much of a 
joke. But more important than that point 
is this one. Before any increase is given, 
I believe that consideration should first be 
given to the extension of the age limit 
beyond 16 for those children who are carry- 
ing on with their education. In many cases, 
among the lower income families, we find 
that the children have to quit school after 
16. As a result of that fact their produc- 
tive capacity in later life is restricted. 


As I say, we agree that the family allow- 
ance is inadequate at the present time and 
we should like to see an increase in it. 
But at the same time I think that consider- 
ation should first be given to those children 
over the age of 16 who wish to continue 
their education. What the age limit would 
be is something I would leave to the Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare (Mr. 
Martin). But in many cases the children 
are forced to quit school immediately upon 
reaching the age of 16 because the family 
income just does not allow them to go on... 


Mr. A. F. Macdonald (Edmonton East): 
I hope that the Minister of Health and 
Welfare (Mr. Martin) will use his usual 
good judgment... I would ask him to make 
sure that it is within our ability at the 
present time to pay another $192 million a 
year to increase by 60 per cent the family 
allowance figure set out by the Hon. 
Member who proposed the resolution. 

This is one form of social security I 
wish to see retained on the statute books; 
and if it is ever going to be increased I 
want it to be increased to an amount we 
can sustain for all time to come. 


I would hope that when the Minister 
speaks he would take into consideration the 
amount of money involved, and that he 
would consider the resolution and, in the 
light of the amount of money available 
from the taxpayers of this country, con- 
sider the possibility of supporting an in- 
crease in this form of social legislation. 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...No one has 
suggested, and I am sure no one will 
suggest, that the Government takes issue 
with the principle of ‘the suggestion 
involved. Certainly to oppose this reso- 
lution, as I shall, for the reasons I shall 
give, will not justify anyone in saying that 
the administration or the supporters of the 
Government in the House do not believe in 
the principle of family allowances. . . 


The proposal put forward by my hon. 
friend is naturally one that captures and 
encourages the support of anyone who 
wants to see our children receive increas- 
ing opportunities. There is no one who 
could legitimately oppose that measure. 
But it is one thing to propose, and then 
it is another thing to be able to find 
responsible and practicable means of carry- 
ing out that proposal. And I suggest with 
vigour and sincerity to the Hon. Member 
who proposed this resolution that his 
suggestion is not practicable. . . | 

The significant thing, in answering the 
suggestion that the Government should 
commit the people of Canada to an 


expenditure of $192 million in addition to 
what has already been spent for family 
allowances, is that it is important to note 
the history of the administration of the 
measure. This would include not only its 
present total cost, but also all those related 
factors which would enable a responsible 
man to come. to a conclusion as to 
whether or not at this time, in the light 
of overriding obligations in regard to 
health, or other obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, this is the moment to embark 
upon such a proposal. 

We have paid out in nine years in family 
allowances some $2,131 million. That is the 
amount up to December 31, 1952. The 
expenditure on family allowances for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 is to be found at pages 
140 and 141 of the report of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 
which I tabled last Thursday. That report 
indicates that the estimated cost of family 
allowance payments in the fiscal year 1951- 
52 will total $320,880,854. 

That in itself represents a substantial 
sum of money. There is only one source 
from which that money can come—indeed, 
there is only one source from which any 
expenditure of this or any other govern- 
ment can come—and that is from the hard 
work of the people of the country. 


That fact cannot be emphasized too 
often; because it is one thing to suggest 
that there should be more social services 
—and I take second place to no Hon. 
Member in pressing for that objective—but, 
at the same time, if one wants to be 
responsible in his protagonism of legitimate 
social reform, there should constantly be 
brought home to the people a reminder as 


to the only source of all government 
expenditures. 
May I say ... that the question before 


us is whether or not, in the face of the 
expenditure of $820 million for family 
allowances, apart altogether from what 
other expenditures are maintained in the 
field of health and welfare on federal 
account, we can honourably impose upon 
the people of Canada at this time a further 
expenditure of $190 million in connection 
with this one particular matter. 

When you add to that the fact that we 
are spending over $300 million on old age 
security payments, let alone the other 
expenditures which I am going to detail 
before I resume my seat, I question very 
much whether the people of Canada would 
agree that this is the moment to embark 
upon this particular proposal. Not only 
do I question that; I would say to the 
hon. gentleman that my correspondence and 
contacts as Minister of National Health and 
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Welfare lead me to suggest that if there 
is any reform in connection with family 
allowances that is being put forward with 
greater vigour than any other, it is the 
suggestion made by the Hon. Member for 
Wetaskiwin (Mr. Thomas), who said that 
he would prefer to see the age qualification 
increased from 16 years to at least 18 
years. I would certainly agree with him 
that there seems to be greater justification 
and greater demand for that kind of reform 
than there is for the reform put forward 
in the motion now before us... 

I have given the estimated expenditures 
in family allowances for the fiscal year 1951- 
52. The figures for the calendar year 1952 
are very interesting indeed. They show a 
total of $330,827,545, with an average 
monthly payment from January 1952, to 
October 1952, of roughly $27 million. 
November and December of 1952 show an 
increase in family allowance payments, with 
the result that the average for those two 
months was a little over $28 million. In 
January 1952 we paid out in family allow- 
ances $27,400,000 to 1,956,183 families rep- 
resenting 4,496,739 children. In December, 
when the average monthly payment rose 
from $27 million to $28 million, payments 
were made to 2,021,745 families representing 
4,668,987 children. . . 


This Act was intended to benefit the 
great majority of the people. It was 
predicated upon the fact that 19 per cent 
of the working population of Canada is 
responsible for almost 84 per cent of the 
children of Canada up to 16 years of age. 
It was predicated upon the fact that our 
wage system does not take into account 
the obligations of a parent with one or 
more children as compared with those of 
an employee who is not married. It was 
done in a way that no other country in 
the world has succeeded in doing, without 
in any way encouraging a disposition to 
depress the wage scale of the wage earners 
of the country. At first labour was a little 
concerned about this measure, and not 
unnaturally so. They had seen the experi- 
ence of France and at least 20 other 
countries of the world where family 
allowance schemes were in existence and 
where their maintenance had been used, 
not to add to the daily receipt of income 
by the wage earner but as a means of 
depressing wages, as a means of substituting 
payments by the state for the fact that the 
employer had failed to carry out his 
obligation in terms of economic return to 
his employees. 


I ...make no apology for the attitude I 
am taking with regard to this proposal. In 
fact in taking the attitude that I do, I feel 
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I am strengthening the structure upon 
which the family allowance measure in this 
country is based. I want to see it pre- 
served. I do not want steps taken now 
which might result later in a serious reduc- 
tion in this or in any other social welfare 
measure. That has happened in Great 
Britain; it is happening today in France. 
That has happened in Belgium and in at 
least four other European countries. It 
has happened in at least three Latin- 
American countries that I know of. 

The estimate for the fiscal year 1953-54 
for family allowance payments is $347 
million. We estimate that the increase on 
the basis of the present program is from 
$12 million to $15 million annually. . . 


It is interesting to note the percentage 
of net national income spent on family 
allowances in the four countries, including 
Canada. It will be seen that on this basis 
of comparison Canada is ahead of Australia 
and Great Britain, our percentage being 
1-86, Australia’s 1:44 and Great Britain’s 
-55, while New Zealand is higher than 
Canada, being 2-62. But taking the rela- 
tion of family allowances to other social 
security expenditures—and this is some- 
thing we must do when we consider a 
proposal of the magnitude put forward by 
the Hon. Member whose motion we are 
now discussing—in Canada for 1951-52 
family allowances represented 25:5 per cent 
of all social security expenditures. This is 
a larger proportion than in any of the 
three countries I have mentioned. It is 
larger than Australia whose percentage is 
23:3, than New Zealand whose percentage 
is 25-5, and than Great Britain whose per- 
centage is 4:5. 

Therefore if we were to adopt the pro- 
posal the result would be that in relation 
to other social security benefits we in 
Canada would be spending much more on 
family allowances than on our other social 
security measures. What one has to do— 
because there is a limit to the availability 
of money for these purposes—is to consider 
the effect of any particular proposal on 
existing measures or upon other proposals 
or projects that the administration may 
have in mind... 

It seems to me we have to keep in mind 
three important considerations. First, of 
all, as the Hon. Member for Skeena (Mr. 
Applewhaite) mentioned, family allowances, 
or any other social benefits, were never 
intended to cover the complete cost of 
child maintenance. That is what any social 
benefit is, a contribution toward some form 
of maintenance. It cannot be anything 
else; and certainly if family allowances 


were intended to provide for full main- 
tenance we would have to acknowledge at 
once that we had changed the character of 
our economic and social system. The 
second point to consider is that, without 
any increase in the amounts of benefit 
family allowances this year will cost us 
$332 million and some odd_ thousand. 
Third, each year there is an increase in 
the cost of this measure by some $12 
million. 


Now, the House will no doubt agree that, 
in the face of the fact that we are engaged 
in a commitment to spend over $2 billion 
for national defence, for preparations to 
preserve our way of life, together with 
other tremendous but I think responsible 
expenditures in the field of social welfare, 
and having in mind the universal demand 
that is made by hon. gentlemen opposite 
for a cut in taxation, it 1s hardly respon- 
sible at this time, in respect of this one 
measure, to make the proposal that has 
been made. If one were to calculate the 
suggestions for expenditures made on the 
other side, and place those alongside the 
charges that are being made against this 
Government, I am sure that would be the 
greatest demonstration of lack of logic that 
the political life of Canada has ever 
witnessed. . . 


I have indicated that this year we will 
spend $332 million in family allowances. 
When you consider the huge amount in- 
volved, it would not be unnatural to expect 
that we would be spending, by way of 
total administration costs, much more 
than is being spent. Last year the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare spent 
in the administration of this gigantic pro- 
gram less than $2 million, specifically 
$1,858,000; Treasury spent $2,627,335; 
Public Works, which looks after our ten 
regional offices, spent $234,758. The whole 
administration cost of family allowances, 
administered by the federal Government, 
was $4,720,093. I doubt if you could find 
a better example of careful accounting and 
careful expenditure. . . 


I feel, Mr. Speaker, that this very dry 
recital of the facts from our point of view 
will be a conclusive answer to the hon. 
gentleman who is proposing this resolution. 
It is not a denial of the validity of the 
principle. We believe in family allowances 
within our capacity and to the extent that 
we are able to meet other obligations. This 
suggestion has been made from other 
quarters of the House as well, and we 
should like to be able to accede to it at 
this time. For the reasons I have given, 
I believe we should not accede to it...I 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Mr. Martin moves, 
seconded by Mr. Fournier (Hull) that this 
debate be now adjourned. 

The House divided on the motion, which 
was agreed to on the following division: 
Yeas, 91; Nays, 40. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


January 20 

The House resumed, from Tuesday, 
January 13, consideration of the motion of 
Mr. Knowles for the second reading of 
Bill No. 2, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 

Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): When 
I adjourned the debate last Tuesday I was 
examining certain views that had been 
expressed in a previous debate by some of 
the main supporters of the amendment 
which is now before the House. I had 
occasion more particularly to refer to the 
debate on the Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act of 1950, and to the remarks 
of both the leader of my hon. friend, the 
Hon. Member for Rosetown-Biggar (Mr. 
Coldwell) and the Hon. Member for 
Vancouver East (Mr. MacInnis). I also 
referred to statements made by the Hon. 
Member for Spadina (Mr. Croll), and at 
the time of the adjournment I still had one 
or two statements by the Hon. Member 
for Spadina that I wished to put on the 
record. 

All those quotations which I have offered 
for the consideration of the House were 
intended at that time—and I use them in 
this debate for the same purpose—to indi- 
cate how important it is for the welfare 
of the Canadian worker and for the peaceful 
development of our industry as a whole 
that the utmost freedom should be left to 
collective bargaining between the two 
partners in industry. 

During the debate on the Maintenance 
of Railway Operation Act of two years ago, 
the Hon. Member for Spadina placed a 
great deal of importance on this basic 
principle of free collective bargaining in 
industry. I have quoted a few sentences 
from his remarks in this regard, and I 
wish to add this one which will be found 
on page 41 of Hansard for the fall session 
of 1950:— 

I believe that compulsory arbitration 
means the death of collective bargaining. 
It is all very well to say that we shall 
apply this principle only in this case, but 
we have done damage to a fundamental 
principle of freedom. 


In my several participations in debates 
on this matter of the voluntary revocable 
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check-off, I have always sustained that 
particular point. Should this bill be passed 
and the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act be amended to make it 
compulsory to have the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off, we would, using the words 
of the Hon. Member for Spadina, be doing 
damage to a fundamental principle of 
freedom. 

I should like to quote from the speech 
that the mover of this amendment made 
in the same debate in the fall of 1950, and 
which I submit is most relevant to the 
point. It will be found at page 41 of 
Hansard of that session :— 

I share the view that has just been 
expressed by the Hon. Member for Spadina, 
and which was also put forward by my 
leader and by the Member for Vancouver 
East, that it is in the public interest also, 
indeed that it is of primary importance, that 


there be no interference with the principle 
of free collective bargaining. 


The Hon. Member for Cape Breton 
South (Mr. Gillis) also participated in that 
debate and expounded his views on the 
basic principle of industrial relations in this 
country and on free collective bargaining. 
He had this to say, as reported at page 48 
of Hansard :— 


I am convinced that you cannot write a 
trade-union agreement on the floor of the 
House of Commons. The former Minister 
of Labour made that statement many times 
and I agreed; you cannot do it. 

We are setting a precedent that will be 
taken as a pattern by industry in this 
country if and when the bargaining gets a 
little tough. The simple and easy thing to 
do then “will be to break off, throw ~ the 
matter into the lap of the Government and 
have a bill passed. 


On page 49 the Hon. Member had this 
to say :— 


I believe we did a good job of writing a 
national labour code, but do not forget that 
this bill automatically wipes out many pro- 
visions of that code as it applies to this 
dispute. 


The Hon. Member for York West (Mr. 
Adamson) also participated in the debate, 
and made an interesting contribution which 
I should like to place on record, when he 
said :— 

I object as strenuously as does any other 
Member of this House to compulsion of any 
sort in labour-management disputes or in 
anything that has ‘to do with collective 
bargaining. 


While I cannot recall definitely the stand 
taken by the Hon. Member for York West 
on measures of this kind when they were 
presented to the House in years past, I 
wish to stress that all the other Hon. 
Members to whom I have referred have 
approved the principle of this amending 
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bill, and by so doing have taken a position 
which is in direct conflict with the state- 
ments made by them during the debate on 
the Maintenance of Railway Operation Act 
in 1950. 

If on the one hand Parliament should 
preserve by all possible means the freedom 
of action of both management and labour 
when they get together and attempt in 
good faith to reach common agreement, 
then the amending bill proposed by the 


Hon. Member for Winnipeg North Centre 
(Mr. Knowles) becomes quite objection- 
able. It may not mean very much in 


itself, because what it proposes to intro- 


duce is, after all, only the slightest 
possible measure of union _ security, 
described in the amending bill as the 


voluntary revocable check-off. But once 
the principle is applied of interference by 
Parliament in matters which have thus far 
been left with labour and management to 
discuss, and upon which they can surely 
agree, there will be no limit to the powers 
of Parliament in future years for further 
interference, in circumstances which might 
be much more important than those 
surrounding the voluntary revocable 
check-off. 

While I have not the exact reference 


before me, I do recollect that on one 
occasion in the past, when the Hon. 
Member for Vancouver East (Mr. 


MacInnis) was discussing a similar bill, I 
asked him if the bill were passed whether 
he and his party would be satisfied to 
leave it at that, and give a guarantee 
that it would not be considered as a 
precedent; that they would not come here 
year after year asking for more and more 
interference by Parliament in matters of 
collective bargaining. He said, “No, that 
is not the end; that is just the beginning”. 
I can vouch for his reply on that occa- 
sion. So, that means a policy of opening 
the door wider and wider as the years go 
by, and some day bringing Parliament to 
a position of dictating by statute what the 
wages, hours of work and conditions of work 
will be in any plant or industry coming 
under the jurisdiction of Parliament. . . 
I have quoted several statements from 
the late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, but, 
after having placed on record the observa- 
tions of those who have supported bills of 
this kind in the past, I should like to 
quote one further sentence from the late 
Mr. Mitchell, so that Hon. Members may 


compare his views with those which the 
supporters of this bill have expressed on 
another occasion. This is what Mr. 
Mitchell said :— 

Legislation of this nature will fail in its 
fundamental objective if it introduces 
features of a coercive character which only 
result in driving employers and employees 
further apart. That would make it more 
difficult for them to establish those friendly 
relations of goodwill and co-operation which 
are so necessary. 


Some hon. Members: Six o’clock. 
On motion of Mr. Coté (Verdun-La 
Salle) the debate was adjourned. 


January 23 


The House resumed from Tuesday, 
January 20, consideration of the motion 
of Mr. Knowles for the second reading 
of Bill No. 2, to amend the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): 

. in the Act which this bill attempts to 
amend prohibitions have been enacted; 
duties and privileges have been deter- 
mined for both sides, that of management 
and that of labour. But in opposing the 
bill before the House my thesis is pre- 
cisely that in the Act Parliament has kept 
away from a field which has always been 
the exclusive privilege of management and 
labour, namely that of collective bargain- 
ing. Since matters of check-off and matters 
of union security generally have, by 
tradition, been reserved as matters appro- 
priate for collective bargaining I con- 
tended, as I still contend, that Parliament 
should not interfere. 

If Parliament enacts the bill which we 
are now considering, we will be setting a 
precedent of interference by Parliament in 
the field of collective bargaining. The 
precedent having been set, there is no 
reason why, on other occasions in years 
to come, Parliament should not be called 
upon to entertain other amendments which 
would bring the state further and further 
on in that field of collective bargaining. 

The two groups, those favouring the 
passing of this bill and those opposing it, 
are anxious to see the trade unions of this 
country gain strength, prestige and influence 
throughout the years to come. Rightly or 
wrongly—and there are differences of 
opinion—this question of check-off is con- 
sidered as a procedure for the collecting 
of union dues which tends to strengthen 
the position of a union in a plant. 

I agree with the principle of the check- 
off of union dues, as do those who are 
sponsoring the bill. What differentiates the 


two attitudes in this matter is that we on 
this side of the House feel that it is a 
matter which should be left to labour and 
management to discuss and negotiate 
between themselves, while my friends 
opposite claim at this time that this is a 
matter that should be enforced by statutory 
action. 


In the past my hon. friends opposite had 
a stronger argument in support of their 
contention on this particular matter, when 
they referred to the situation in the Cana- 
dian railways and deplored the attitude of 
the railway companies, who had opposed 
the acceptance of any measure of check-off. 
The companies seemed strongly determined 
not to change their attitude. As a matter 
of fact the Hon. Member for Winnipeg 
North Centre did refer to the brief which 
the Railway Association had circulated 
among the membership of this House and 
outside of this House at the time the 
companies raised several objections to any 
legislation in the nature of the bill which 
is now being considered. 


If I may, I should like to emphasize 
that their main objections were the follow- 
ing. The first was that the introduction 
as a statutory obligation upon all employers 
of what is essentially a matter of bargaining 
is fundamentally unsound. Their second 
objection was that the extent of the burden 
of the enforced check-off upon separate 
industries will vary greatly, and that it will 
be very serious upon some of them, for 
instance, on the major railway companies. 
Their third objection was that the major 
railway companies deal with 27 different 
organizations representing over 150,000 
employees, and from any or all of such 
organizations requests for check-offs might 
be received. The fourth objection was 
that these railway companies have 
employees throughout the country from 
coast to coast, many of whom are located 
at isolated points, but of necessity the 
accounting and payroll procedures are 
centralized at relatively few points, sub- 
stantially distant from many of the places 
of employment. Another objection was 
that this centralized accounting procedure 
of necessity requires the handling of a large 
volume of work in a limited period of time, 
and there is a period of only two weeks 
from the close of a pay period until pay 
cheques must be available for delivery to 
the employees, including all the time the 
payrolls and pay cheques are in transit and 
the time involved in connection with 
auditing payrolls and preparing pay 
cheques. And finally they objected on the 
basis that there are differences in the 
amounts of the dues collected by the 
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various unions. In some cases, the union 
dues payable are dependent upon minimum 
monthly earnings. 

I do not intend to speak at any great 
length on the recent agreement which was 
concluded between the brotherhoods repre- 
senting the non-operating trades of the 
railway companies last December 19,.. . 
nevertheless I wish to refer to the agree- 
ment which was concluded on December 19 
in order to show that through negotiation, 
and in spite of the seven or eight serious 
objections which the railway companies 
had interposed throughout the years in 
their negotiations with labour organiza- 
tions in ordersto avoid any bargaining or 
any conclusion of an agreement on the 
matter of the check-off, in spite of all that 
there was included in the agreement of last 
December, to which I have referred, a 
provision for the check-off of union dues, 
which my hon. friend who introduced this 
bill has read in extenso, and to which I 
should also like to quote. It is found on 
page 43 of the report of the conciliation 
board, and reads as follows:— 

With regard to the check-off, the board 
is of opinion that, as every employee now 
has the same right as any other creditor to 
assign the whole or any part of any debt, 
present or future owing to him, the proposed 


clause is one that should properly form part 
of the new agreements. 


As a matter of fact, in the language in 
which this recommendation was set out in 
the agreement, and I can say my hon. 
friend recognizes, I think, that the provision 
goes beyond the provision of the bill we are 
now considering. 


If through the usual bargaining process 
the brotherhoods or organized labour gener- 
ally have succeeded in concluding an 
agreement on a matter such as the check- 
off, which was subject to such strong 
irreductible opposition on the part of 
management in years gone by, I cannot see 
that today the bill now before us can be 
supported even to the extent to which it 
received support in the last few years. I 
do not claim, and I have never contended 
in the past, that at no time in the future 
would it not be possible to consider the 
propriety of any measure such as the one 
submitted by the Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre, but I claim that 
any such measure should not be intro- 
duced in this House before prior consul- 
tation with management and _ labour 
organizations in this country, and without 
securing their approval on the basic prin- 
ciple of this or any like measure. 

At the time the late Humphrey Mitchell 
introduced the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, either in the 
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House or in committee he expressed the 
view to the Hon. Member for Vancouver 
East or the Hon. Member for Cape Breton 
South (Mr. Gillis), that it would be pre- 
mature and perhaps not right to attempt 
to revise or to alter the basic principles 
of the Act until some experience had been 
gained of its workings. To a direct ques- 
tion he replied that in his estimation that 
period should be at least five years. The 
Act came into force in September 1948, and 
that five-year period will be up next fall. 


The information I have is that the Act 
is functioning well, and that the Canada 
Labour Relations Board has been gathering 
important and useful jurisprudence on 
matters of certification of unions and so on. 
I should think that the material obtained 
from the administration of the Act, the 
experience gained by officers of the Depart- 
ment, by leaders of trade unions and of 
management organizations would be such 
that we might consider at the next session 
of this Parliament, or at the conclusion of 
the five-year period I have mentioned, 
examining the old Act in the light of that 
experience. I think that would be a proper 
procedure to follow. I do not think it 
would be wise to attempt to amend such 
an important Act such as this piecemeal. 
We are being asked through this bill 
sponsored by the Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre to do away with 
one of the basic principles of the Act, the 
absolute freedom of collective bargaining 
to which management and labour are 
committed. .. 

I should like to ask a question of the 
Hon. Member for Vancouver East. I ask 
him in all sincerity whether he would not 
approve of the suggestion that we should 
not try to amend this Act piecemeal, but 
should take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to examine the Act and revise it 
if necessary, following the same procedure 
followed when the Act was first introduced. 
Would that not be the best way to attempt 
to bring about a betterment of the Act? 


Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver East): 
Mr. Speaker, I shall answer the question 
asked by the Parliamentary Assistant before 
I go on to say what I intended to say on 
the second reading of this bill. If the idea 
he is proposing is accepted, that Acts 
should not be amended before a certain 
period of time has elapsed, then no Act 
would be amended except when the Gov- 
ernment—it would have to be the Govy- 
ernment—believed that a complete revision 
should take place. I do not accede to that 
theory at all. I believe this House—that 


is what we are here for—should amend 
legislation whenever we believe it would 
be in the public interest. 

There is another reason why this 
particular amendment should not be con- 
sidered :as a fundamental change in the 
Act. The amendment proposed in the bill 
sponsored by the Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles) 
was approved when the committee on 
industrial relations was considering the bill 
before it became law. When the bill came 
into this House a motion was moved to 
rescind or delete the decision of the com- 
mittee, and that was carried in the House. 
Therefore we are not asking for some- 
thing that has not been before the indus- 
trial relations committee, or that has not 
been approved by the committee of 1948... 

May I call the attention of the Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the fact that almost 
the first provision in the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
dictates to workers and employers what 
they must do. It tells them that they 
must meet together and bargain together 
in good faith. That is something I am 
sure the Parliamentary Assistant would 
have strenuously objected to ten or fifteen 
years ago, if he had been in the House and 
such a proposal had been made. That step 
having been taken, other steps just as 
far-reaching have also been taken in the 
short time the Act has been in effect. Let 
us see what the bill does. The amend- 
ment reads as follows:— 

Upon request of a trade union entitled to 
bargain collectively under this Act on behalf 
of a unit of employees and upon receipt of 
a request in writing signed by any employee 
in such unit, the employer of such employee 
shall, until the employee in writing with- 
draws such request, periodically deduct, and 
pay out of the wages due to such employee 
to the person designated by the trade union 
to receive the same, the union dues of such 
employee; and the employer shall furnish to 
such trade union the names of the employees 


who have given and withdrawn such 
authority. 


I do not agree that Parliament would 
be dictating to either employer or employee 
if this amendment were passed. As a 
matter of fact Parliament would not be 
going any further than conciliation and 
arbitration boards have already gone in this 
direction. JI think it was pointed out by 
the Parliamentary Assistant that the check- 
off was made part of the recent agreement 
reached between the railway companies and 
the non-operating employees. . . 

We are not asking for any more in this 
amendment than is implicitly stated in the 
provision contained in the new agreements 
affecting the railways. Since we have had 
the so-called Rand formula in effect a 


principle has been developed the suggestion 
of which only a few years ago would have 
been considered outrageous, namely that 
all employees of an organization or indus- 
try covered by an agreement, whether or 
not they are members of the trade union, 
must pay trade union dues. The principle 
there is quite sound. The union provides 
advantages to the employees covered by 
the agreement, to those who are not 
members of the union as well as to those 
who are; but when such a _ provision 
does not apply, namely that non-union 
employees must pay union dues, non-union 
employees get the advantages without any 
expense whatever on their part. As a 
matter of fact it has been recognized that 
these non-union employees are spongers, 
and such a condition should not be toler- 
ated in a properly organized democratic 
society... 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): I think 
these are three important questions. . . 

First, the Hon. Member has extended the 
meaning of my contention that we should 
rather favour revision of the Act by the 
same procedure that was followed when it 
was introduced, than bring amendments 
piecemeal. The Hon. Member said that 
we do carry amending bills regularly in 
this House and it would not be a good 
move to have a bill amending an existing 
statute opposed with the suggestion that 
the whole Act should be revised in each 
instance. I suggest that the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
is not an ordinary Act. It is one which 
deals with human relations and, precisely 
on account of that, there are basic prin- 
ciples which should not be changed piece- 
meal. There was a specific purpose in 
laying down the basic principles of this 
important Act, and in submitting them for 
approval by organizations of labour and 
management and by the members of this 
House, through a committee. The Act 
should not be altered in any of its basic 
features without the whole Act being con- 
sidered through the same process. 

In the second place, the Hon. Member 
says that at the very beginning of the Act 
there is a provision making it compulsory 
for labour and management to negotiate. 
He says that we already have that com- 
pulsory feature at the very beginning of 
the Act. Yes, labour and management are 
obliged to get together and bargain in 
good faith; but the Act does not say in 
any way what the bargain shall be. I say 
to my hon. friend that this bill would be 
one that would tell the parties what they 
must include in their agreements as far as 
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union security is concerned, namely the 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues. 

Mr. J. H. Dickey (Halifax): ...My 
particular concern in so far as the subject 
matter of the bill is concerned has been 
the position of the employees of our two 
great railway systems. It has always 
appeared to me that their position has been 
one of the more important factors in con- 
sidering the provisions of our labour code 
and the suggested amendment contained 
in’) this; bill fleamenot going stoeput fon 
record any quotations which indicate the 
stand I have taken in the past but I 
would like to say that, in addition to 
expressing my views in the House here, I 
have felt that it is the duty of Members 
of Parliament to discuss questions of this 
kind with their constituents to determine 
what their views are and whether or not 
they have any suggestions about how these 
questions can be approached and dealt with. 

For that reason I have discussed on a 
number of occasions the exact subject 
matter of this bill with friends of mine in 
the membership of railway unions in my 
constituency of Halifax. I have found that 
some of them agreed with the general 
position that I have taken in the matter, 
and some of them did not agree. My 
position, as far as they were concerned, 
was to urge that, if they wished to have 
a check-off, they should present those 
wishes to the companies in the course of 
their regular collective bargaining, with the 
objective of attempting to secure the kind 
of check-off they wished through that 
process. I have also taken the opportunity 
of expressing my views to one of the rail- 
way companies about what they should do; 
that they should consider this question as 
a matter of collective bargaining and not 
expect Parliament to deal with it as a 
matter of legislation. 


Some hon. Members: Six o’clock. 


On motion of Mr. Dickey the debate was 
adjourned. 


January 27 


The House resumed, from Friday, 
January 23, consideration of the motion of 
Mr. Knowles for the second reading of 
Bill No. 2, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Dispute Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 


Mr. J. H. Dickey (Halifax): Mr. 
Speaker, when the consideration of this 
bill was last before the House I had begun 
a few remarks in relation to it. When 
the debate adjourned I had been referring 
to this legislation and to the history of 
the consideration of similar bills in this 
House. I had pointed out that it was my 
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view, and a view shared by many Hon. 
Members, that a subject matter of this 
kind was something that should be left to 
the process of collective bargaining. I had 
pointed out that my main concern with 
regard to this matter was as it affected the 
employees of our two great national rail- 
way systems, and the steps I had taken in 
an attempt to do what I could to see that 
both parties concerned, management and 
labour in this particular industry, considered 
their positions with respect to the check-off 
from that point of view rather than to 
await or expect any legislative action on 
the part of this Parliament to deal with it. 

In his very complete and excellent speech 
on this matter the last day the House 
considered it, the Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Labour (Mr. Coté) 
referred to the recent settlement of differ- 
ences between the railway management and 
the non-operating employees, and the new 
contract which had been entered into 
between the railways and the unions rep- 
resenting those classifications of their 
employees; and he pointed out that as 
one of the terms of this recent agreement 
the employees had been granted a form 
of union security, the check-off, on what I 
believe to be a very much more favourable 
and more satisfactory basis than would be 
provided under the provisions of the enact- 
ment which is before the House this 
afternoon and which in virtually identical 
form has been before this House in previous 
sessions. 


I believe that the conclusion of this 
agreement between the railways and the 
unions representing their non-operating 
employees is a vindication of the position 
that has been taken in this matter by the 
Minister of Labour and by Hon. Members 
who have indicated views similar to those 
expressed by him and by the Parliamentary 
Assistant. It is certainly a vindication of 
the position of a former Minister of Labour, 
the late Humphrey Mitchell. . . 


It must be obvious to all who are inter- 
ested in and understand the labour move- 
ment that the position he took in those 
days has certainly been vindicated by the 
events of this year which were referred to 
in his speech the other evening by the 
Parliamentary Assistant. .. 


The late Humphrey Mitchell always used 
to say that what governments can give 
governments can take way, and he did not 
want to see essential elements of working 
conditions, conditions of labour and all that 
sort of thing, which he regarded as matters 
for collective bargaining, brought into the 
realm of the kind of thing about which we 
legislate in Parliament. 


I support that view. That is the reason 
for the stand I have expressed on many 
occasions in the House, and which I repeat 
today. I think the probabilities are—and 
I would hope this would occur—that the 
step taken to establish the Rand formula 
check-off for the non-operating unions of 
the railways will gradually be extended and 
adopted in respect of other employees who 
would be affected by this legislation. I 
should think that, in that event, the end 
result would be much more favourable, 
both from the point of view of labour and 
of management, in all the industries which 
come under the provisions of our national 
labour code... 


Mr. C. E. Johnston (Bow River): ...It 
has been said by speakers on the govern- 
ment side of the House that the proper way 
to deal with a bill of this kind is to refer 
it to the industrial relations committee. I 
recall back in 1948 that this very question 
came up before the committee. Of course 
I realize that the present Minister of 
Labour (Mr. Gregg) was not Minister at 
that time, the Minister then being the late 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 

This question has been given lengthy 
consideration in the committee on a number 
of occasions. I remember it was given a 
thorough going over in the industrial rela- 
tions committee in 1948, and the com- 
mittee voted in favour of having a 
voluntary revocable check-off provision 
included in the legislation. When the bill 
was reported back to the House it was the 
then Minister of Labour who caused that 
provision to be rescinded. If the same 
attitude is to be taken when the committee 
is next set up as was taken at that time, 
no good purpose can be served in even 
having it referred to the committee. The 
attitude of the Government, as it has been 
presented to us during this debate, does 
not seem to have changed from what it 
was at that time. 

I cannot understand why there should be 
so much government objection to having 
a voluntary revocable check-off provision 
in our labour code. The compulsory check- 
off is included in the legislation in Alberta 
having to do with our teachers. To my 
knowledge there has never been any objec- 
tion either from teachers’ organizations, 
from school boards or from anyone else 
about that legislation. I understand that 
similar legislation has worked quite satis- 
factorily in Saskatchewan. 

I think I am safe in saying that all of 
the mining contracts in Alberta contain a 
voluntary revocable check-off provision. It 
is true that that is not by legislation but 
by negotiation, but the provision is there 


just the same and there has been no com- 
plaint in that regard. I feel quite sure 
there would be no complaint in connection 
with the mining contracts if that provision 
were in the legislation. Both types, the 
compulsory check-off and the voluntary 
check-off, are working there, and certainly 
no objection has ever been raised. 

It is all very well to say that this should 
be done by negotiation. The Government 
has pointed to the new contract which was 
entered into on December 19 between the 
non-operating employees and the railroads 
as indicating the method that should be 
followed. Mr. Speaker, as I well remem- 
ber when I was teaching in the province of 
Alberta, there were a very small number 
of us who continued to pay our fees to 
the Alberta teachers’ organization. A great 
many of those people who were teaching 
and this applies to all types of labour 
—would only pay their dues when they 
found themselves in need of assistance 
from the association. That point should 
be remembered. 

Anyone who has had anything to do with 
labour organizations, be they teachers or 
miners, knows that you just cannot carry 
on an organization without proper financial 
assistance... 

It is most difficult indeed for any workers’ 
organizations to carry on unless they have 
a very definite means of getting financial 
assistance. There is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the labour organizations have 
given in the past and are now giving a 
service to their members which has resulted 
in raising their standard of hving very 
materially. It is they who have improved 
the working conditions of working people 
in this country more than any other type 
of organization. Everyone acknowledges 
that, and these unions can only function 
if they have some means of raising the 
necessary funds to carry on. They have 
found by experience that it is most difficult 
to carry on in the manner in which the 
Government would have them carry on... 


Mr. L. Cardin (Richelieu-Verchéres): ... 
I do not believe that anyone has really 
been opposed to the voluntary revocable 
check-off proposed by the Hon. Member 
for Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles). 
There is nothing radically wrong with the 
principle, and no one on this side of the 
House objects to it. However, there can 
be some question about its efficiency. As 
the Hon. Member himself has stated, this 
particular principle of the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off does exist in most of the 
provinces. As it is applied in practically 
all industries where unions are authorized 
by their respective labour commissioners, 
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I do not believe that anything would be 
added by having federal legislation on the 
subject. As the Hon. Member says, the 
motion can do no more than give a 
minimum amount of union security, so the 
purpose of the motion itself would not 
avail a great deal for union security of 
which everyone is in favour. The par- 
ticular principle already exists in the 
different provinces and is applied in practi- 
cally all the large industries of the 
provinces. 

There is one other question which to 
my mind is rather important, and it is a 
question of policy. I have not been here 
sufficiently long to know what the exact 
policy of the Government is on this 
subject but I personally feel that the 
federal Legislature, as a matter of principle, 
should keep out of business and industry 
as much as it possibly can. . 

I believe that, as a matter of policy, the 
federal Government should only in case 
of absolute necessity, but not as a general 
practice or policy, invade the field of 
industry, which to my mind should be left 
under the control of the provincial Gov- 
ernments. May I say that since the 
voluntary revocable check-off exists in the 
provinces; since it applies to most indus- 
tries throughout Canada; since it can give 
only a minimum amount of union security, 
then I do not see any point in passing 
this bill. I feel that I should vote against 
such a measure. 


Mr. J. A. Byrne (Kootenay East): Mr. 
Speaker, the Hon. Member for Richelieu 
(Mr. Cardin), who has just taken his seat, 
put his finger on the crux of this situation. 
He has pointed out that many of the 
provinces have provided for the voluntary 
revocable check-off in industries over which 
the provinces have jurisdiction. The federal 
labour code applies to those industries 
which are interprovincial in character, and 
therefore do not come within the legislative 
competence of the provincial governments. 
The people who are employed in those 
industries, such as communications and so 
forth, are therefore a group of people who 
might be termed second-class citizens, 
because of the fact that they do not come 
under provincial jurisdiction, and because 
of the fact that their unions have to deal 
on a national basis for many of their 
benefits. 

Now, I believe the most important 
reason for the voluntary revocable check-off 
is that it does bring the employer and 
employee together on a basis of recognition. 
While forcing the employer to give recog- 
nition to the union, after a time it removes 
the feeling of animosity that existed before 
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this measure of security was obtained. When 
an employee makes an assignment of his 
wages for any other purpose, it has been 
honoured by the employer. In the case of 
income tax collections for the federal 
Government it is not even necessary to 
make a written assignment of your wages. 
The assignment of a portion of an 
employee’s wages each month for the pay- 
ment of bonds has been accepted as a good 
policy. Deductions are made for other 
purposes, such as housing loans and welfare 
societies; and in cases where employees 
band together for the purpose of insuring 
their health, they may have the premiums 
deducted from their wages. When an 
employer refuses to honour a _ written 
assignment for another body, an organiza- 
tion just as important as the employer 
organization, then it necessarily causes a 
feeling of resentment and does not act in 
the best interests of labour relations. Some 
employers refuse to accept this principle, 
yet in the provinces where the principle 
has been accepted we find the very best 
of labour relations and the unions enjoy 
some measure of security. 


I would say to the House that there is 
a very limited amount of compulsion in the 
voluntary revocable check-off ... 


February 3 


The House resumed, from ‘Tuesday, 
January 27, consideration of the motion 
of Mr. Knowles for the second reading of 
Bill No. 2, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): In rising to speak to this bill, 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to say to the 
Hon. Member for Winnipeg North Centre 
(Mr. Knowles) that his introduction of it 
has served a very useful purpose because 
it has evoked an interesting debate. I 
should like to thank all those who took 
such an active part in that debate... 


I do believe in union security. I see 
nothing wrong in union security measures, 
even though I much prefer those that are 
freely agreed upon by labour and manage- 
ment. I am very pleased indeed when I 
learn that new collective agreements have 
been signed providing for union security 
for the first time, or extending for the 
second and third time the scope of previous 
provisions. I am pleased when _ these 
agreements have been reached freely by 
the two parties. My reasons for feeling 
that way are, first, that I am in favour 
of collective bargaining; second, I believe 
in the value of having strong and stable 
labour unions in Canada. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there are a good 
many Members in this House who sincerely 
do not want to see employers compelled 


by legislation to initiate a check-off in their. 


plants, any more than they want to see a 
prohibition against the union security 
measures in our legislation here. The 
question has been asked as to whether it 
is necessary or desirable that a responsible 
union should derive its stability from 
government-imposed conditions rather than 
freely negotiated agreements. That, I 
think, is the question to which we need 
to give a great deal of thought and study. 
In closing his speech on the motion for 
second reading of the bill, my hon. friend 
said he was encouraged by the fact that 
this principle has now been accepted by 
the railway companies and by the union 
representatives of many of their employees. 
I would say to him that the only principle 
the railways or the employees accepted was 
the principle of a negotiated check-off, 
freely agreed upon in the process of collec- 
tive bargaining. The principle contained 
ineetue: yprovisions or Bill No; 2. is” the 
principle of a legislated check-off, with the 
word “voluntary” applying only to the 
individual employee and having no recip- 
rocal connotation for the employer... 


It should not be forgotten that our law 
dealing with industrial relations already 
makes pretty secure the position of unions 
which by their own effectiveness and merit 
are able to enlist the loyalty of a majority 
of the workers in any given bargaining 
unit. The right of employees to joint 
unions and to carry on their lawful activi- 
ties is protected, and interference and 
coercion on the part of employers through 
unfair labour practices are prohibited under 
penalty. 


Earlier in this debate my Parliamentary 
Assistant (Mr. Coté) and also the Hon. 
Member for Edmonton East (Mr. 
Macdonald) made some pertinent refer- 
ences to The Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act which terminated the rail- 
way strike of 1950. There was universal 
agreement that all the elements of com- 
pulsion in that bill should disappear, and 
should constitute no precedent. I am glad 
to say that the compulsory features of 
that statute have long since passed into 
limbo, and the parties are to be com- 
mended for having reverted to orderly 
collective bargaining, with enough good will 
on both sides to work out a settlement 
without disturbing industrial peace. 

By any fair standard I think it will be 
agreed that our labour relations act is 
working out well. From here on I do not 
think any of us want Parliament to impose 


statutory obligations upon employers and 
trade unions which might throw out of 
balance the factors of compromise and 
co-operation which are essential in collec- 
tive bargaining. In order that collective 
agreements may be freely negotiated it is 
necessary to have a climate of good will, 
free from any excessive compulsion. It is 
that climate of good will, of mutual confi- 
dence, of willingness to conduct sincere 
negotiations, that the Department of 
Labour is ever seeking to encourage. 

There are two schools of thought reflect- 
ing divergent philosophies on this matter. 
The views of one group are that the matter 
of check-off of dues is one which, in 
common with other conditions of employ- 
ment, should be dealt with by the processes 
of free collective bargaining, and that 
legislative interference with those processes 
will not operate in the long run to the 
best interests of the trade unions and their 
members. The other school of thought, as 
expressed in the bill, is that the matter of 
the check-off of union dues is one which 
should be removed from the collective 
bargaining field and disposed of by legis- 
lative enactment. 

My Parliamentary Assistant, speaking of 
this bill on January 23 in this House gave, 
in my opinion, a very clear analysis of 
the arguments related to this legislative 
proposal. For some time now the Parlia- 
mentary Assistant has been taking an active 
part, with my Deputy Minister and senior 
departmental officials, in studing the results 
of experience so far gained under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 


The results of those studies may well 
lead in the future to proposals for amend- 
ments to the Act. I do think, however, 
that any amendments made to this Act 
ought to be most carefully considered and 
should be brought forward from time to 
time in groups rather than one by one in 
a haphazard fashion. It may be that at 
some future time, when a group of such 
amendments are brought forward, some- 
thing along the lines of this bill may find 
its place amongst them. But we can afford, 
I think, to go slowly in the knowledge 
that the degree of industrial aceord within 
our country is not necessarily measured by 
the number of laws we make on labour 
relations, but rather is it measured by the 
good will and determination of the parties 
concerned to find a fair solution based upon 
mutual confidence. 

In view of the interest in this matter 
and having regard to the diverging views 
expressed, I believe that before this House 
is asked to vote on the principle of Bull 
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No. 2 the bill should receive further and 
careful study by the competent committee 
of this House. I would therefore move, 
Mr. Speaker, seconded by the Minister of 
Public Works (Mr. Fournier) :— 

That Bill No. 2 be not now read a second 
time but that the subject matter thereof be 


referred to the select standing committee on 
industrial relations. 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, there is a sense in 
which the amendment just moved by the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg), may be 
interpreted as a move against my bill, but 
I do not choose to look upon this amend- 
ment in that light. If one analyses the 
remarks the Minister has just made, one 
could not say that he is favourably dis- 
posed to my bill; but at any rate it can 
be said that in the amendment which he 
has just moved there is afforded the possi- 
bility of further discussion of the subject 
matter or in other words the principle of 
this bill. 

I think it is obvious to everyone that 
that course is much to be preferred to the 
defeat of the bill on the floor in this House, 
something which I take it might follow 
again if the Government were to give the 
lead against the second reading of this bill. 
It is therefore my intention, Mr. Speaker, 
to indicate my readiness to accept the 
amendment that has been moved by the 
Minister of Labour and to express the hope 
that, rather than the bill being defeated 
this course might be followed and the 
subject matter be referred to the standing 
committee on industrial relations. . . 

I hope that the result of the delibera- 
tions of the committee on this matter will 
be that there will be a report back to the 
House at this session recommending that 
this bill be reintroduced and that the 
voluntary revocable check-off be written in 
the national labour code. It is of course 
up to the House what it does with the 
amendment proposed by the Minister; but 
in view of the fact that it does provide 
an opportunity for discussion of this 
measure by the committee I would be 
pleased if the amendment were accepted 
by the House. 


Mr. George A. Drew (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, I wish to discuss 
this from the point of view of the proposal 
that is now made to refer the matter before 
the House to a committee. In explaining 
why he was introducing the amendment 
which he moved, the Minister of Labour 
(Mr. Gregg) pointed out. that he did so 
with the idea that this would give an 
opportunity to consider the matter at the 
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appropriate time. I understood him to 
say that this might then be dealt with at 
the time; that a group of amendments 
could be brought forward on some other 
occasion. If that is the situation, Mr. 
Speaker, the acceptance of the amendment 
as it now stands simply means that this 
proposal is shelved and that no positive 
steps are to be taken to have a review of 
the Act, which is long overdue. 

It will be recalled that on other occa- 
sions we have proposed that there should 
be a general review of this Act. One of 
the questions that arise in regard to any 
single amendment of this kind is that the 
most desirable practice is to have a general 
examination of the whole Act, because 
patching up the Act in one spot or another 
may not produce the desired results. In 
the end, as has happened on a number 
of other occasions, an unwieldy and some- 
times incoherent Act may result, and 
clauses introduced into the Act by way 
of amendment from time to time may 
easily conflict with each other when they 
subsequently are interpreted by the courts 
or elsewhere, and they may in fact defeat 
the very spirit of the Act itself. Often a 
few words: introduced without regard to 
the whole Act and the intention of the 
Act have had the effect of defeating the 
very purpose for which the amendment was 
introduced. 

If the recommendation which the Min- 
ister now makes is as I understood it from 
his words, then the proposal before the 
House is simply to be put in cold storage 
and at some unannounced date when a 
general consideration of this Act is to take 
place it might then receive consideration 
or might not. If there is to be a refer- 
ence of any kind to a committee to deal 
with the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, then I suggest that this 
is the appropriate time to ask once again 
that there be a general review of the whole 
Act. I think the time is more than ripe 
for such a general review. . . 

...A desirable labour relations act 
should seek to establish, first of all, the 
basic right of employees to associate them- 
selves in trade unions for the purpose of 
bargaining with employers and obtaining 
for themselves adequate wages, fair working 
conditions and an assurance of advance- 
ment in return for work well done. The 
Act should also make it possible for those 
who represent the worker to carry out 
their duties on behalf of the employees in 
an orderly, lawful and constructive manner 
so that the purpose of that association of 
employees may be fully recognized. 


A good labour relations act should be 
based on the thought of the mutual respect 
which can be established between employees 
and employers whenever occasion comes to 
carry out collective bargaining. The whole 
Act should follow a constructive and 
integrated pattern which will from time 
to time bring into legislative form the 
advances which have taken place in the 
relations between the employees and 
employers. Such an Act should also be 
constantly under review so that from the 
experience which has been gained under 
the legislation in existence improvements 
may be made... 

In presenting his amendment the Min- 
ister has indicated that he has in mind 
deferring action on this until such time 
as a group of amendments might be brought 
forward. I think this is the time when 
consideration should be given to amend- 
ments generally which will bring the whole 
Act into conformity with modern practices 
and advance the harmony of relations 
between employees and employers in every 
way possible. With that in mind I there- 
fore move, seconded by the Hon. Member 
for Hamilton West (Mrs. Fairclough) :-— 

That the amendment be amended by adding 
thereto the following words: 

“with instructions that they have power 
to consider and to recommend amendments 
to the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, with a view to bringing 
the Act into conformity with current prac- 
tices of employment in industry and of 
ensuring the greatest possible harmony 
between employees and employers... 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: Perhaps I should 
deal with the subamendment which was 
moved by the Leader of the Opposition and 
say that this subamendment certainly 
enlarges the scope of the amendment 
moved by the Minister. In the second 
place I would say that the point which 
strikes me as most important is that this 
bill is to amend the Act with respect to 
the check-off. The amendment of the 
Minister of Labour is relevant to the 
principle of the bill, in that it moves 
that the subject matter of that particular 
bill be referred to the standing committee 
on industrial relations. The subamendment 
of the Leader of the Opposition is not 
relevant to the amendment moved by the 
Minister. It deals generally with the Act 
which the bill before the House tends to 
amend in one particular only. 

I do not have ready before me the 
various references, ...however, ...I am 
satisfied that this amendment to the 
amendment is not in order. 

Is the House ready for the question? 


Mr. Gregg: Before the question is put 
may I just say one word prompted by 


the remark of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (Mr. Drew) with whose words, in the 
main, I agree. He stated, I think, that 
the Minister of Labour might put this bill 
in cold storage. That is not the intention 
at all. In the Department we are carrying 
out a review of the Act, in conjunction 
with representatives of employers and 
employees in the light of what has been 
experienced in recent years. There will be 
recommendations and bills brought forward. 
I do not think they will be brought forward 
at this session but perhaps the Minister of 
Labour, whoever he is, at the next session 
or the session following will bring them in... 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Is the amendment 
moved by the Minister of Labour agreed to? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Elimination of Level Crossings 
January 26 


Mr. J. L. Gibson (for Mr. Murray, 
Cariboo) moved for leave to introduce 
Bill No. 106, to amend the Railway Act. 


Some hon. Members: Explain. 


Mr. Gibson: The purpose of this amend- 
ment to the Railway Act, Mr. Speaker, 
is to provide that, in any future applica- 
tion to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for the construction of any railway, 
the Board shall make such an order as will 
ensure the elimination of level crossings, 
and no highway shall be constructed across 
a railway unless it is carried over or under 
such railway. 


Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


January 30 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier (Minister of 
Transport): Mr. Speaker, I am sure the 
House will be grateful to the Hon. Member 
for Cariboo (Mr. Murray) for having 
introduced the principle of the bill, and 
for having brought once again to the 
attention of the House the very serious 
matters with which it deals. . . 

I commend the Hon. Member for his 
desire to deal with this matter, but I must 
say to him with all respect that the amend- 
ment to the section of the Railway Act 
which he suggests does not begin to deal 
seriously with the problem. The Govern- 
ment saw fit early in the year ... to ask 
the Board of Transport Commissioners to 
study the whole problem of railway grade 
crossings. It gave the Board full power, 
as set out in Order in Council P.C. 1953/52, 
to make a complete and thorough investi- 
gation and study. I think it would be no 
compliment to the Board of Transport 
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Commissioners if at this stage the House 
were to say to it that it should do as set 
out in the bill. 

Then there are several objections to the 
bill. The first I see is that it makes the 
implementations of this section mandatory 
upon the Board. In other words the Board 
would be obliged to force the railways to 
construct a grade separation after July 1, 
1953 upon any application that was made. 
As it is today, the Board has that power 
under the Act. It is a discretion it has, 
and that discretion should not be taken 
away; because if it were taken away there 
would be no way of determining which 
crossing should have priority because of 
density of traffic or density of population 
or because of location. 

With the section the way it is worded 
now I can see a situation where in an 
isolated part of Canada, at a place where 
there was little traffic, a railroad would be 
forced, perhaps in conjunction with the 
highway authorities, the municipalities and 
the like, to spend a large sum of money 
to separate a grade when there was little 
or no use for such separation in that 
particular area. I can think of a railroad 
building a spur line into an area which 
might cross a highway where there would 
be little or no traffic—this happens repeat- 
edly—and the grade crossing fund or even 
the municipality and the railroad would be 
charged with the expenditure of a sub- 
stantial sum of money when the grade 
separation was not really required. 


Another objectionable feature is the 
mandatory provision. The Board now has 
discretion, and it seems to me that it 
should continue to have discretion in these 
cases. . 


The problem is a serious one. If we were 
to eliminate all grade crossings in Canada 
the sum of $100 million would barely suffice. 
If I had the time at my disposal I would 
deal with some of the causes responsible 
for the increase of accidents, and I would 
deal in part with the solutions suggested. 


I think the Hon. Member is to be com- 
plimented upon his attempt to find a 
solution. In his anxiety to eliminate these 
accidents he has submitted this amendment 
to the House. I know the amendment is 
well-intentioned, but it deals only with a 
small portion of the problem. In order to 
deal with the whole problem the Govern- 
ment has asked the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, which because of its 
statutory powers is able to _ consider 
problems of this kind, to make a thorough 
survey of the railway-highway grade cross- 
ing problem in Canada. When the Board 
has made its report it will then be possible 
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to bring down amendments to the Railway 
Act and perhaps the grade crossing fund. 
It will be possible to consult the provinces, 
because I think perhaps one of these sec- 
tions impinges upon provincial jurisdiction. 

I should like to say more on this subject, 
but it seems to me that I have said enough 
to indicate to the House that it would not 
be advisable to accept the bill in its present 
form. I would hope that the Hon. Member 
for Cariboo (Mr. Murray), having succeeded 
in raising interest in the subject and know- 
ing that the matter is being studied by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, would 
see fit under all these circumstances to 
withdraw the bill. 

Mr. Murray (Cariboo): Mr. Speaker, I 
think some good has been done by ventilat- 
ing this subject, as the Minister has said... 
With the consent of hon. gentlemen, I ask 
that the bill be withdrawn. 

The Acting Speaker (Mr. Robinson): 
Has the hon. gentleman leave to withdraw 
the said bill? 

Some hon. Members: Agreed. 

Bill withdrawn. 


Fair Employment Practices 
January 27 

Mrs. Ellen L. Fairelough (Hamilton 
West) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 4, to promote fair employment prac- 
tices in Canada. 

She said: Mr. Speaker, as Hon. Members 
are aware, this bill in substantially the same 
form has been on the order paper for 
several sessions and unfortunately has not, 
until this session, reached the stage of 
second reading at an opportune time. 

I might say that at the beginning of the 
present session I was both surprised and 
pleased to hear, in the Speech from the 
Throne, that it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a similar piece of 
legislation. That bill now appears on the 
order paper as Bill No. 100. I have exam- 
ined Bill No. 100; and since it covers 
substantially the same ground as_ that 
covered by Bill No. 4, in so far as I was 
able to discover, it is my opinion that no 
good purpose would be served by proceed- 
ing at the present time with Bill No. 4. 
I therefore -beg leave to withdraw Bill 
No. 4. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): May I acknowledge the graceful 
withdrawal on the part of the Hon. Member 
for Hamilton West (Mrs. Fairclough) of 
Bill No. 4, to make way for Bill No. 100 
now on the order paper in my name. I 
would also like to express the hope that 
Bill No. 100 either does or can be made 
to meet her wishes in this matter. 


The Acting Speaker (Mr. Robinson): 
Has the Hon. Member leave to withdraw 
the bill? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Acting Speaker: The bill is with- 
drawn. 


Government Annuities Act 


February 3 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): May I direct a question to the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg). Can the 
Minister say whether legislation amending 
the Government Annuities Act, such as the 
legislation we had in 1951 which was not 
proceeded with, will be re-introduced at 
this session? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): No, Mr. Speaker. 


Question on Unemployment Insurance 
February 4 


Mr. Knowles: 


1. Has the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee made any recommenda- 
tions with respect to any changes in the 
rates of unemployment insurance benefits or 
any changes in the rates of unemployment 
insurance premiums arising out of a con- 
sideration of the amount of money now in 
the unemployment insurance fund? 

2. If so, what are the terms of such 
recommendations? 

3. Have such recommendations been con- 
sidered (a) by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; (b) by the Government? 

4. What is the result of such considera- 
tion? 

5. Has the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee made any recommenda- 
tion with respect to the continuing of 
unemployment insurance benefits to unem- 
ployed persons who become ill while on 
claim? 

6. If so, what are the terms of any such 
recommendation? 

7. Has any such recommendation been 
considered (a) by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission; (b) by the Government? 

8. What is the result of such considera- 
tion? 


Mr. Gregg: 


1. No, not specifically arising out of the 
consideration of the amount of money in 
the unemployment insurance fund; how- 
ever, as a result of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
representations from labour union federa- 
tions, the committee recommended to the 
Government at its meetings in July 1951, 
and April 1952, certain changes in the Act 
and concurred in changes recommended by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in certain regulations. 


2. (a) The reduction of the waiting period 
by three days. 

(b) Amendment of Section 35 (1) (b) to 
give the Commission power by regulation 
to defer the waiting period when a benefit 
year terminates during a period when the 
claimant is unemployed. 

(c) The increase in the scale of benefit 
rates raising the maximum rate for a 
beneficiary with a dependent from $21 to 
$24, with comparable increases in other 
rates, with no increase in contribution 
rates. 

(d) The period during which supple- 
mentary benefit may be paid to be extended 
from March 31 to April 15. 


3. The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission recommended these changes to the 
Government and they were put into effect 
by Act of Parliament assented to on 
July 4, 1952. In addition, the Commission 
by regulation provided for the postpone- 
ment of the waiting period where a benefit 
year commences within fourteen days of 
the termination of the previous benefit year 
and where the claimant was employed for 
less than six days during that two-week 
period; and another regulation provided 
for the payment of benefit during a holiday 
shut-down of more than one week where 
no pay was received from the employer. 


4, Answered by No. 3. 


5. No, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the Advisory Committee 
have found the problem most difficult of 
solution but are now giving it further 
consideration. 


6, 7 and 8. Answered by No. 5. 


Question on Teletype Perforators 


February 9 


Mr. Knowles: 

1. Has the Government received any rep- 
resentations asking that experience typog- 
raphers who are capable of operating 
teletype perforators be given the opportunity 
to do such work at the Government Printing 
Bureau? 

2. If so, what are the terms of such repre- 
sentations? 

3. What consideration has been given to 
any such representations? 


Mr. Bradley: 

1. A copy of resolution No. 5 adopted 
at the eighth conference of Ontario 
Federation of Printing Trades unions was 
very recently received. 

2. That typographers be given the oppor- 
tunity to operate teletype perforators 
installed in the Public Printing and 
Stationery Department. 

3. The resolution will be given consider- 
ation. 
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Seniority Provisions in Collective 
Agreements in Manufacturing 


Study of 290 agreements covering 216,500 workers in Canadian manufac- 
turing showed 231 of them, covering 194,700 workers, had such clauses 


A recent examination of 290 agreements 
in force in Canadian manufacturing estab- 
lishments and covering 216,500 workers 


revealed that 231 of them, applying to © 


194,700 workers, have seniority provisions. 

(The 290 agreements examined were 
selected to give representation to the 
various manufacturing industries and to the 
unions active therein, to geographic areas, 
and to plants of various sizes. Conse- 
quently, although the sample is small, it 
does make possible some useful observa- 
tions on the ways in which this matter 
is handled in collective agreements in 
manufacturing.) 

Among the agreements not having 
seniority provisions are a considerable 
number which make provision for the equal 
division of work during. slack periods. 
These provide for the sharing of available 
work by reducing hours to avoid laying off 
employees. Such arrangements are made 
most frequently in industries subject to 
marked seasonal fluctuations which would 
otherwise result in appreciable staff reduc- 
tions during certain times of the year. 

Seniority provisions in collective agree- 
ments deal with problems of staff adjust- 
ments resulting from layoffs, re-hirings, 
promotions or transfers. In the early days 
of unionism on this continent, unions often 
charged employers with making such 
adjustments on the basis of personal likes 
and dislikes and a preference for non-union 
workers. 

Through seniority ® provisions, labour 
unions sought to relate employment security 
to length of service. They contended that 
workers employed a considerable time by 
a company have a greater right to employ- 
ment and advancement with that firm that 
those on staff for a lesser period. Unions 
therefore pressed for the adoption of 
seniority systems basing job preference on 
length of service. 


The knowledge that his seniority is 
an important consideration enables an 
employee to gauge his tenure of employ- 
ment and promotional opportunities rela- 
tive to other workers. Insecurity is 
reduced for workers who have acquired 
seniority. While seniority systems do not 
affect the necessity for staff adjustments 
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Since seniority clauses are con- 
cerned with security of employment 
and promotional opportunities, 
matters of vital importance to indus- 
trial workers, seniority is, and has 
been for many years, an important 
subject of collective bargaining. 
Because of the interplay which arises 
from attempts to satisfy on the one 
hand the need to give fair scope to 
skill and ability and on the other 
hand the employee’s desire for job 
security, the seniority clause is a 
most important feature of collective 
agreements. This article, prepared in 
the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, analyses 


seniority clauses in 231 agreements in 
Canadian manufacturing industries. 





such as layoffs, they do shift insecurity 
from the entire work force to those with 
little or no seniority. 

Most employers have long since accepted 
the principle that seniority is a factor which 
should be considered in making staff adjust- 
ments. Consequently, there is little dispute 
today between managements and unions 
over whether or not seniority provisions 
should be included in collective agreements. 
Differences arise, however, over a number 
of problems of application. 

In the early days of union-management 
bargaining, when bargaining units generally 
covered small numbers of skilled trades- 
men, problems in the application of 
seniority were few. But with the spread 
of union organization to manufacturing 
industries using mass production methods 
and the appearance of bargaining units 
covering entire plants and even groups of 
plants employing workers in numerous 
departments and of varying skills, the 
application of seniority systems became 
more complex. 

- In the agreements examined for this 
study, there appear to be three basic 
problems concerning the application of 
seniority. The first concerns the relation- 


ship between merit and length of service 
and is dealt with in so;called “skill and 
ability clauses”; the second concerns the 
specific conditions of employment to which 
seniority is to apply; and the third con- 
cerns the plant divisions or districts within 
which the workers are to be ranked in 
order of seniority. 

Managements have generally held that, 
in order to maintain the most efficient work 
force and to reward highly qualified 
employees, skill and ability should have a 
significant place in promotions, layoffs and 
re-hirings. While unions have generally 
stressed the importance of length of service, 
many have agreed that skill and ability 
must also be considered. Thus, most 
seniority systems in the manufacturing 
industries today are based on a combina- 
tion of length of service and merit. 
Differences arise over the relative weights 
to be attached to each. 

Most collective agreements in the manu- 
facturing industries provide that reductions 
in staff, re-hirings following a layoff, and 
promotions are situations calling for the 
application of seniority clauses. In addi- 
tion, provision is usually made to protect 
an employee’s seniority standing should he 
be transferred to another job within the 
bargaining unit. There has been con- 
troversy as to whether seniority should 
apply in promotions but, with the incor- 
poration of skill and ability qualifications 
in seniority plans, part of the difficulty has 
been overcome. 

The problem of seniority divisions con- 
cerns whether or not seniority is to be 
exercised on a plant-wide basis, a depart- 
mental or similar group basis, or a com- 
bination of these. For craft bargaining 
units, no problem exists, since seniority will 
apply only within the craft group. The 
problem comes to the fore in industrial 
units covering large sections of plants or 
entire plants. Many managements, par- 
ticularly in larger plants, consider that 
greater efficiency is obtained and the work 
force least disrupted when seniority is con- 
fined to departments or occupational groups. 
On the other hand, unions feel that plant- 
wide seniority conforms more closely with 
their objectives in bargaining seniority 
clauses in that it gives the maximum 
security and opportunity to long-service 
workers. Recognizing that both types have 
advantages, many unions and managements 
have worked out seniority plans combining 
plant seniority with seniority by groups. 


Skill and Ability Qualifications—Of the 
290 agreements examined, practically all the 
231 establishing seniority systems also 
qualify their operation with skill and 


ability clauses (Table 1). The majority 
make length of service the deciding factor 
only where skill and ability are relatively 
equal. Also found fairly frequently is a 
qualification making length of service the 
governing factor so long as an employee 
has sufficient skill and ability to perform 
a task to which he may be assigned. 


Clauses of the first type give more 
emphasis to skill and ability than to length 
of service. Merit is in fact the deciding 
factor. An employee of considerable skill 
and ability may be promoted or retained 
in employment during a layoff over 
employees with greater seniority who, even 
though they may have sufficient skill and 
ability to do the same job, do not have 
as much as the employee of lesser length 
of service. On the other hand, clauses of 
the second type make length of service the 
predominant factor, since senior employees 
need only possess the minimum skill and 
ability necessary to perform a job in order 
to meet the clause’s merit requirement. 

A third type of merit clause found much 
less frequently and noted in Table 1 states 
merely that skill and ability are considered 
along with length of service. No mention 
is made, however, of the relative import- 
ance to be attached to each. 


Skill and ability are difficult factors to 
measure and differences between employees 
cannot be determined with precision. Thus, 
in the collective agreements, definitions of 
skill and ability or criteria for their 
measurement are not, as a rule, set forth. 


TABLE 1i.—SKILL AND ABILITY 
QUALIFICATIONS IN SENIORITY 

















CLAUSES 
(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 
Industries) 
Workers 
Skill and Ability Contracts Covered 
lause $$ | ——__—_—_———— 
No. % No. % 
Seniority applies 
where skill and 
ability relatively 
equally vate rose. ae 141 61 134, 400 69 
Seniority applies 
where skill and 
ability sufficient... 54 23 41,100 21 
Seniority, skill, and 
ability considered 
together, but re- 
lationship not set 
forthe meer 28 12 16,000 8 
No skill and ability 
PLOWASION terete ee 8 4 3,200 | 2 
Motalsenesen ce: 231 100 =| 194, 700 100 
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TABLE 2.—SITUATIONS TO WHICH 
SENIORITY APPLIES 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 








Industries) 
Workers 
Seniority Contracts Covered 
Application 
No Yi No. % 
Layoffs, rehirings 
and promotions..... 127 | 54-9 | 132,700 | 68-2 
Layoffs and_ rehir- 
INES OM livin veers 41 | 17-7 15, 900 8-2 
Layoffs and _ pro- 
motions only....... 30 | 15-2 32,700 | 16:8 
Layoffs only......... 16 6-9 6, 000 3-1 
Promotions only..... els 5, 800 2:9 
Not specified......... is 2-2 1, 600 °8 
Totals aemmeren.« 100-0 


231 {100-0 | 194,700 





For the most part, decisions are left to 
management, subject to the union’s right 
to challenge them through the grievance 
procedure. As a result, the application of 
the seniority provisions gives rise to a 
substantial volume of grievances. 


Situations to which Seniority Applies— 
The large majority of the 231 manufactur- 
ing agreements list the situations which 
require the application of the seniority 
provisions, although many do not describe 
the application in detail. Most of the 
contracts specify that seniority is to be 
followed for layoffs, re-engagements, and 
promotions (Table 2). Almost invariably, 
seniority must be considered in laying off 
employees but, as the table shows, a 
number of the seniority systems examined 
fail to mention re-hirings or promotions. 


Seniority clauses dealing with layoffs may 
be of a general nature or may set forth 
the order of layoff at some length. Clauses 
of both types were found among the 
agreements analysed. Those of a general 
nature state merely that, when the work 
force is to be reduced, employees will be 
laid off in order of seniority subject to 
any merit limitation. More elaborate lay- 
off clauses were frequently found, particu- 
larly in highly-departmentalized establish- 
ments or in firms where a series of distinct 
operations exist and where a layoff may 
affect certain departments or occupational 
groups and not others. In these, reduc- 
tions in staff may be on a departmental or 
occupational basis and an employee to be 
laid off is prohibited, or at least restricted, 
from transferring to another group even 
though he has longer service with the com- 
pany than employees in other sections. 

Very few of the agreements have 
extensive re-hiring clauses. Most simply 
state that, subject to skill and ability 
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requirements of the jobs available, workers 
will be re-engaged’ in the reverse order of 
being laid off. However, as pointed out 
below, many agreements provide that, after 
being continuously laid off for a specified 
time, an employee loses his seniority rights 
and need not be re-hired. 

Seniority clauses dealing with promotions 
may be general or may be limited by 
confining promotions within departments 
or occupational groups. Forty-four of the 
agreements, covering 60,000 workers, require 
the company to post notices of vacancies 
for a certain time before positions are 
filled, to give employees an opportunity 


to apply. 


Seniority Areas or Districts—Seniority 
clauses sometimes become quite compli- 
cated, and even ambiguous, in attempting 
to define the area or district within which 
seniority is to apply. Not all agreements 
describe in detail how the system operates. 
As indicated earlier, managements fre- 
quently desire to confine the application of 
seniority to departments or occupational 
groups, whereas unions tend to seek a 
plant-wide system. Most workers in the 
study were covered by agreements which 
provided for some sort of combination of 
the various seniority districts (see Table 3). 

Occupational seniority, which means that 
employees can exercise seniority only 
within the occupational group to which 
they belong, was comparatively rare. This 
type of seniority is usually found among 
craft groups where the collective bargain- 
ing unit covers only the particular craft. 
Department-wide seniority, strictly adhered 
to, permits employees to accumulate and 
exercise seniority rights only within the 


TABLE 3.—OCCUPATIONAL, DEPART- 
MENT AND PLANT SENIORITY 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 





Industries) 
Workers 
Contracts 
Type of Seniority Covered 
No % No. % 
Occupational wide 
OnLy; eee 4 1-7 1,500 8 
Department wide only 45 | 19-5 31,600 | 16-2 
eJan baw id Geen ee 31 | 13-4 13, 500 6-9 
Occupation wide and 
Department wide. . 9 | 3-9 5, 700 2-9 
Occupation wide and 
Plant wideé......... 2 9 300 2 
Department wide and 
Plant wide......... os leZzool 79,000 | 40-6 
Occupation wide, 
Department wide 
and Plant wide..... 7} 3-0 25, 000 12-8 
Type of Seniority not 
statedien rie tree da) | 32°5 38,100 | 19-6 
ALOE) 5 codadar 231 |100-0 | 194,700 | 100-0 





department in which they work, although 
they may move from occupation to occupa- 
tion within the department without affect- 
ing these rights. Plant-wide seniority 
permits employees to exercise their seniority 
throughout the establishment. In _ the 
combination types, employees can apply 
their seniority only within the smaller 
district in some circumstances but over 
the broader areas in others, as discussed 
below. 


The agreements examined indicate that 
plant-wide seniority is most likely to be 
found in establishments employing rela- 
tively small numbers of workers and where 
the various jobs do not require high 
degrees of skill. In some establishments, 
employees can, with little training, handle 
most jobs in the plant. On the other hand, 
among larger plants having distinct occu- 
pational and departmental structures, 
seniority by group or combined plant and 
group seniority is more frequent. 


Many of the agreements do not describe 
precisely how seniority operates within the 
various seniority districts. Furthermore, a 
number of the contracts state that seniority 
is on a restricted basis although it is 
evident from the wording of the clauses 
that it may actually be applied on a 
broader basis in some circumstances. 


In the few contracts which state that 
seniority 1s on the basis of occupational 
groups, it 1s not always clear that seniority 
rights cannot be exercised over a broader 
area and in at least one it is evident 
that an employee laid off from his regular 
job can use his seniority to displace a 
worker in another occupation, provided he 
is capable of handling the task. 


About half the contracts providing for 
departmental seniority plainly specify that 
its application is to be strictly on a depart- 
mental basis. Other agreements, although 
stating that an employee acquires seniority 
in the department in which he is assigned, 
do. not make it entirely clear that its 
application is so limited. In fact, four of 
these agreements definitely declare that, for 
layoffs at least, seniority may be exercised 
throughout various departments, so that in 
effect it is plant rather than departmental 
Seniority that applies. 


Among the agreements which provide 
for occupational seniority combined with 
departmental or plant seniority, more than 
one-third state only that both types of 
Seniority are recognized. A larger number 
declare that layoffs will be by occupation 
as far as possible but that qualified senior 
employees in occupations experiencing staff 
reductions may move to other occupations. 
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A substantial majority of the agreements 
in which a combination of department-wide 
and plant-wide seniority is operative do 
specify how the two types of seniority 
apply. In more than one-third of these 
agreements, the employee, on completion 
of a probationary period, acquires depart- 
ment seniority only. After a further period 
of employment, ranging from six months in 
some contracts to as high as two years in 
others, the employee is also placed on a 
plant-wide seniority list. When reductions 
become necessary in any department, the 
order of layoff is often set forth as follows: 
first, probationers; second, employees in 
the department with only department 
seniority rights, in order of seniority; 
third, employees in the department with 
plant seniority. But the employees who 
have acquired plant seniority may displace 
employees with lesser seniority in other 
departments. 

In other contracts combining department 
and plant-wide seniority, both types are 
acquired after the probationary period. 
Two methods of application are found, 
each in less than in a dozen contracts. 
One method makes plant-wide seniority 
applicable for layoffs and re-hirings but 
confines promotions within departments. In 
the second method, layoffs are on the basis 
of departmental seniority where the staff 
reduction is for a short period. For longer 
periods of layoffs, employees can exercise 
their plant-wide seniority in other depart- 
ments. The number of days after which 
plant seniority becomes effective is normally 
specified. 

Some of the largest bargaining units 
covered by the contracts examined provide 
for a combination of occupational, depart- 
ment, and plant seniority. In general, 
where layoffs are to be of very short dura- 
tion, they are made on an occupational 
group basis; for layoffs of longer periods, 
an employee may exercise his seniority 
throughout the department in which he 
works; while, for layoffs of some duration, 
e.g., 20 days or more, plant-wide seniority 
applies. The periods beyond which 
seniority can be exercised over the wider 
areas is specified in all of these agreements. 

It will be noted in Table 3 that a sub- 
stantial number of contracts do not stip- 
ulate what type of seniority applies in the 
bargaining unit. These agreements state 
only that seniority accumulates from the 
date of hire and name the situations in 
which seniority is considered. On the 
average, the bargaining units covered by 
these agreements are small in terms of 
numbers of employees and _ presumably 
seniority applies over the entire plant.— —. 
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Clauses dealing with promotions are 
usually general in wording, stating only 
that seniority applies in promotions subject 
to skill and ability, without specifying the 
area over which it is to apply. A sub- 
stantial number of the agreements, however, 
confine promotions to the smaller seniority 
units, even though seniority may be 
exercised over a wider area in cases of 
layoffs and re-hirings. 

Where seniority is on the basis of groups 
or districts within a plant or is of the 
combination type, a question may arise 
about the seniority standing of an employee 
who is permanently transferred from one 
,group or district to another. More than 
70 per cent of the agreements with such 
seniority arrangements have a clause deal- 
ing with transfers. Two methods of 
handling the matter are found in almost 
equal numbers among the agreements. One 
provides that, when an employee is trans- 
ferred, all his seniority rights go with him 
to his new job. The other type of clause 
provides that, when an employee is trans- 
ferred to another seniority district, he 
retains his seniority standing in his former 
group for a limited period of time, after 
which his accumulated seniority is trans- 
ferred to his new seniority group. 


Seniority Standing of Employees 


There are other clauses in the seniority 
plans which deal primarily with the 
seniority standing of employees so that 
they will be correctly ranked on the 
seniority list or lists and thus facilitate 
the functioning of the plan. These clauses 
are as follows:— 


Seniority Lists—Of the 231 contracts 
studied, 121, covering 116,800 workers, 
specify that the company must prepare and 
maintain seniority rosters showing each 
employee’s seniority standing. Many agree- 
ments also require that the lists be adjusted 


TABLE 4.—LENGTH OF PROBATIONARY 
PERIOD IN ESTABLISHING ELIGIBIL- 
ITY FOR SENIORITY 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 
ndustries) 


Workers 


Contracts Covered 


Probationary Period 


Less than 3 months... 63 27 52,700 27 
3 to 6 months inclusive 93 40 86, 300 44 
More than 6 months. . a 3 7,900 4 
No mention of pro- 
bationary period... 68 30 47, 800 25 
‘Motalstece. wee 231 | 100; 194,700 100 
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and brought up to date periodically. Prac- 
tically all of them require that the rosters 
be made available to union representatives 
so that, if any employee’s seniority status 
is believed to be incorrectly shown, the 
matter may be taken up with the company. 


Probationers.—Newly-hired employees 
are not, as a rule, immediately entitled to 
be placed on seniority lists. A substantial 
majority of the agreements provide for a 
probationary or trial period before such 
workers become eligible for seniority. 
During the probationary period, the 
employer can transfer or discharge the 
employee without violating the collective 
agreement. Probationers cannot displace 
employees with seniority and, where a lay- 
off becomes necessary, they must be 
removed from staff before any employees 
with seniority are placed out of work. 

In the majority of the 231 agreements 
under review, the time of probation is less 
than six months, while in a substantial 
proportion it is less than three months 
(Table 4). 

Upon completion of the probationary 
period, employees are placed on seniority 
lists and, under the great majority of the 
agreements, seniority is then dated back 
to the time the employee was hired. 


Exceptions to Normal Seniority Stand- 
ing.—Under a minority of the agreements, 
certain classes of employees are extended 
special consideration which enables them 
to remain employed during a period of 
layoff despite a lack of the necessary 
seniority. The two groups most commonly 
referred to are union stewards and 
employees with skills necessary to plant 
operation or undergoing special training. 

Where such an arrangement applies for 
union stewards, it is accomplished through 
a “superseniority” clause under which 
stewards receive preferred treatment irre- 
spective of their actual seniority. Unions 
may press for this type of clause to insure 
that experienced representatives will be 
available at all times to act on behalf of 
employees. Among the agreements exam- 
ined, 39 contain a superseniority clause. 

Some companies desire the employees 
having special skills or undergoing special 
training be assured of employment during 
slack periods regardless of their seniority. 
Twenty-two of the agreements make such 
provision but, generally, the number of 
employees to whom such a clause may 
apply is limited to an absolute number or 
to a small percentage of the total labour 
force in the plant. 


Authorized Leaves of Absence—Many of 
the contracts include provisions to protect 


TABLE 5.—CLASSES OF AUTHORIZED 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE DURING WHICH 
SENIORITY WILL NOT BE AFFECTED 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 


industries 
Class of Permissible Leave {Contracts Workers 
; Covered 
IBALSON] tape eteer reer nie ee aes 115 107, 800 
Full-time union business........ 44 79, 000 
Occasional union business...... 46 45, 700 


an employee’s seniority standing while he 
is on authorized leave of absence. Two 
classes of leave for which authorization can 
be obtained are common in the agree- 
ments analysed. One can be _ broadly 
designated as leave for personal reasons; 
the other, leave to engage in union busi- 
ness. The latter may be of two types. 
Leaves of considerable duration may be 
granted to employees elected or appointed 
to full-time union positions. Leaves of 
short duration may be provided for union 
representatives to attend conferences. The 
frequencies of the various classes of author- 
ized leave are given in Table 5. 


Leaves of absence to take part in union 
affairs are frequently restricted to a small 
number of employees and the time allowed 
is often set forth in agreements. On the 
other hand, clauses covering personal leaves 
are more frequently general in wording, 
merely providing that an employee, for 
good cause, may obtain reasonable leave of 
absence without effect on his seniority 
status. Only 22 of the agreements mention 
time limits, and they are almost evenly 
divided between three months, six months, 
and one year, subject to renewal. 


The number of employees permitted 
leave without loss of seniority to engage 
in union activity on a full-time basis is 
mentioned in more than half the contracts 
providing for this type of leave. The 
usual number is one or two but in a few 
large bargaining units is as high as five. 
They are, as a rule, allowed time off for 
the duration of the contract, subject to 
renewal. 


About half the contracts which permit 
leave to attend union conferences place 
restrictions on this type of authorized 
absence. The number who may obtain 
such leave is usually from two to five. 
The aggregate time off for this purpose 
during a year is frequently one month per 
employee but is as low as one week in 
some contracts and as high as 24 months 
in others. 


Loss of Seniority—Under certain circum- 
stances, as outlined in many of the agree- 
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TABLE 6.—REASONS FOR WHICH 
SENIORITY WILL BE FORFEITED 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 
Industries) 


Reason for Loss of Seniority | Contracts eos 
Resignation or discharge....... 141 132, 800 
Absence without leave......... 82 96,500 
Failure, upon notice to return or 

signify an intention to return 

to work after being laid off... 123) 106, 900 
Layoff for more than a specified 

DElLOG wane. eaten ce ae an 121 100, 300 
No provision re loss of seniority. 61 43,000 
ments, employees lose their seniority 


standing including all accumulated service 
credits. The circumstances most commonly 
found among the 231 agreements are shown 
in Table 6. 


Seventy-two agreements contain all four 
of the reasons shown in the table for which 
seniority will be lost. The others contain 
various combinations of the four. 


Resignation or discharge results in imme- 
diate loss of all seniority rights for the 
employee concerned. However, a discharge 
can usually be appealed as a grievance and, 
if found unjust restored under the terms of 
the agreement. 


Where absence without leave is a reason 
for an employee losing his seniority status, 
it’ is normally specified that the absence 
must be for a stated number of days before 
the provision can be applied. Two, three, 
or five days are the most common time 
limits in the agreements, although a few 
permit as much as ten days’ unauthorized 
absence. In a small number, there is no 
stated time limit. 


Similarly, for failure to return to work 
or signify an intention to do so, a time 
lag of a few days after the sending of 
the notice is allowed before an employee 
loses his seniority standing. There is a 
tendency for the allowable time to be a 
little longer than for absence without 
leave, three, five, seven and eight days 
being common. 


Employees who are laid off retain their 
seniority status as a rule and, when staff 
iS again increased, they are normally 
re-hired in the reverse order of layoff. 
More than half the contracts, however, 
limit the period of continuous layoff during 
which seniority can be maintained. Two 
practices prevail among the agreements 
analysed: most commonly, it is stated that . 
laid-off employees will be kept on seniority 
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rosters for a specified period, but in some 
cases the period depends instead on the 
employee’s length of service (see Table 7). 

In some agreements having the second 
type of arrangement, the length of con- 
tinuous layoff during which seniority will 
be retained is equal to the employee’s 
length of service. In a few _ others, 
seniority status is unaffected during layoffs 
of one-half the employee’s length of ser- 
vice until he had acquired one or two 
years of seniority, after which layoffs equal 
to service do not affect seniority. Still 
other contracts provide a progression to a 
maximum time after stated periods of 
service such as a range up to a.maximum 
of one year of layoff after two years of 
service, two years of layoff after five years’ 
service, three years after ten years, or even 
five years after five years of service. 


TABLE 7.—PERIOD OF CONTINUOUS 
LAYOFF DURING WHICH SENIORITY 
WILL BE RETAINED 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 

















Industries) 
: : Workers 
Layoff Period during Contracts : 
which Seniority Covered 
Status Retained Nee %, Nea A 
Less than 6 months... 4 1-7 1, 500 8 
6 months to 1 year 
IMCLUSiVC Herein 44 19-1 22,000 |~ 11-3 
Morethanlyear..... 58 25-1 54, 200 27-8 
Dependent on length 
OUSCRVICe a. oe eens 15 6:5 22, 600 11-6 
INO PEO VISIONS eee 110 47-6 94,400 | 48-5 
elotalseaeeeee 231 100-0 194,700 | 100-0 








Vocational Training Advisory Council 
Holds 19” Semi-Annual Conference 


Training of disabled persons is major topic of discussion. 


Deputy 


Minister of Labour stresses importance of training the disabled to 
fit them for permanent employment, help them become self-supporting 


Training of disabled persons was the 

topic of major importance at the 19th 
semi-annual meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council in Ottawa 
February 19 and 20. 
- Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, in a welcoming address, 
told the members that the question of 
supplying adequate vocational training to 
the disabled in Canada was of prime con- 
cern to the federal Government. He 
stressed the importance of giving proper 
training to the disabled to enable them to 
become self-supporting. 

The Vocational ‘Training Advisory 
Council is composed of representatives of 
employers, labour, war veterans, women’s 
organizations, educationists 'and other inter- 
ested groups. Its function is to assist the 
federal Minister of Labour in formulating 
policy and administrative procedure in the 
promotion of vocational training in Canada. 

The two-day meeting, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. Fred McNally, former 
Chancellor. of the University of Alberta 
was attended by. representatives from all 
tén: provinces. Big bi ue 
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Supervisor of Technical Training 

C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, reported that statistics for enrol- 
ment in vocational classes during the fiscal 
year 1951-52 were not available. How- 
ever, Quebec had reported a 30-per cent 
increase 1n enrolment in arts and crafts 
schools over the previous year. All schools 
are filled to capacity and the directors are 
planning an expansion of facilities. New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia also. reported 
materially increased enrolments. 

Shop teachers are reported in short 
supply. Some difficulty was had in getting 
fully qualified tradesmen to take time out 
from work to train for teaching jobs which 
pay no more than can be earned at a 
trade, he said. 

Mr. Ford said there is a need in Canada 
for schools to prepare out-of-school youths, 
older workers and apprentices for direct 
entry into gainful employment and_ for 
upgrading therein. In Canada these trade 
schools are referred to as institutes. A 
number of them have been developed and 
in almost every province more facilities 
are needed and are being planned, he said. 


A special survey by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics had forecast that secondary 
school enrolments will double in the next 
12 years. The implications of this from 
the standpoint of vocational training facili- 
ties are far-reaching, said Mr. Ford. 


Youth Training—FEnrolments have not 
increased in this type of training, given 
chiefly for rural young people and fisher- 
men. From April 1 to December 31, 1952, 
1,558 new students were enrolled in these 
classes, a decrease of 4386 from the same 
period of the previous year. 

In Nova Scotia the upper age limit has 
been removed for all training given under 
this schedule. Last year it was found that 
many applying for fishermen’s classes were 
owners of fishing vessels and more than 
30 years of age. It is planned to remove 
the upper age limit in other provinces when 
the agreement is next renewed. 

Representatives from Saskatchewan and 
Alberta reported that in their provinces 
training in rural electrification is being 
given to farmers under this schedule. This 
training deals with both repair work on 
electrical apparatus and preliminary wiring. 

The number of university students being 
assisted under the Student Aid program 
increased by 792 during the fiscal year, Mr. 
Ford said. 


Schedule K-1 (Trade Training for 
Armed Services)—During the last nine 
months of 1952, 517 Army and 64 Air 
Force men were given training under this 
schedule, a slight increase in enrolment over 
the same period of 1951. Those members 
of the services being taught were vehicle, 
electrical and telecommunication mechanics. 
Recently the Army has inquired about the 
possibility of having service personnel 
trained in commercial work under this 
schedule. Mr. Ford said the Department 
of Labour is prepared to train Army 
personnel in commercial work. 

A board has been established in Ontario 
to handle requests for teachers in language 
and related subject matter. The Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Youth in 
Quebec, and the Department of Education 
in British Columbia, have taken on the 
work of supplying civilian instructors to 
the service schools in their respective prov- 
inces. The present requests are for a total 
of 60 teachers. 


Schedule K-2 (Training of Workers for 
Defence Industries)—Special K-2 classes 
were held during 1952 at Halifax, Moncton, 
Hawkesbury, Edmonton, Vancouver, Sorel 
and Montreal, in the machine shop, welding 
and sheetmetal trades and in blueprint 
reading. Full-time training was given to 


307 and part-time training to 1,063 persons 
during the last nine months of 1952. This 
is an increase in full-time classes of ten 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. New classes may be estab- 
lished under this schedule when it is 
certified that there is an immediate or 
potential shortage of workers for a specified 
trade in a particular industry engaged in 
defence production. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses— 
Under the agreement 15 vocational corre- 
spondence courses have been completed; 
two others are finished far enough so that 
pupils may register; 26 are under prepara- 
tion and two courses have been dropped. 


Eleven thousand five hundred English 
and 4,500 French copies of the Vocational 
Correspondence Courses booklet have been 
distributed. 


Apprenticeship—At the end of 1952, 
11,585 apprentices were registered in the 
seven provinces with which there is an 
agreement. This represents an increase of 
661 over the registration in September. 
The year-end registration for 1951 was 
11,042; for 1950, 10,721; for 1949, 11,473; 
and for 1948, 11,4838. Newfoundland has 
recently appointed a Director of Appren- 
ticeship and it 1s expected that the province 
will enter into an agreement with the 
federal Government at an early date. 

The booklet Apprenticeship in Canada, 
prepared by the Vocational Training Branch 
of the federal Department of Labour in 
1949 and now out of print, is being revised 
and brought up to date. 


Schedule “M” (Training of Handi- 
capped)—Enrolment in these six-month 
courses, in operation in the eight provinces 
on the mainland, was 1,388, including 291 
handicapped persons, during the last nine 
months of the year. Special classes have 
been organized for the handicapped in 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Ontario 
and Alberta. However, the _ practice 
followed is to place the candidates for 
training in regular rather than special 
classes. 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance 

During the fiscal year the full amount 
of the annual allotment for capital costs 
expired on March 31, 1952, but was renewed 
for one year for Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, where projects had been 
delayed and there was still an uncollected 
balance in the capital allotment. 

A large part of the capital funds under 
the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agree- 
ment was used to build vocational training 
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facilities at high school level, by way of 
composite vocational and technical high 
schools, and arts and crafts schools. 


Mr. Ford reported that up to January 15, 
1953, assistance under the Agreement had 
amounted to $8,550,735.99 from the special 
allotment of $10,000,000 for capital expen- 
ditures on buildings and equipment. 


Vocational Training for Disabled 


The National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Ian Campbell, spoke on 
plans to integrate vocational training with 
the work of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons. This Committee has been in 
operation for one year (L.G., Feb. 1952, 
p. 128). It has suggested that in each 
province committees composed of the 
health, welfare and education departments 
be set up to deal with the problems of 
disabled persons. 


Mr. Campbell said that Schedule “M” 
of the Vocational Training Agreement had 
been found to be inadequate and that a 
new schedule had been proposed. 


A. W. Crawford, Director of Training in 
the federal Department of Labour, out- 
lined the essential requirements and condi- 
tions of a special Schedule “R” for the 
training of disabled persons. 


This schedule proposes federal-provincial 
sharing of costs in a project designed to 
provide for the vocational, technical and 
professional training of disabled persons to 
fit them for permanent employment in suit- 
able occupations. 


The proposed schedule would provide 
such help as longer full-time and part-time 
training periods than those normally pro- 
vided under existing schedules; extra living 
and travelling allowances necessitated by 
disability; specialized training techniques; 
academic, vocational and professional train- 
ing for which no provision is made under 
other schedules; and specially organized 
classes and training facilities. 

Wherever possible, training under this 
schedule would be given in established 
schools and institutions, whether operated 
by provincial and municipal governments 
or by private institutions. Training would 
also be given on the job. 

It was further proposed that wherever 
possible, disabled persons undergoing 
apprentice training would be trained in the 
regular way and under regular apprentice- 
ship plans, with special provisions made for 
their major handicaps. 

The Council recommended the adoption 
of the principle of the proposed schedule. 
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It requested that Mr. Crawford proceed 
with measures to bring about its early 
implementation. 

During the discussion, Mr. Campbell 
pointed out that rehabilitation of the 
disabled should not be considered an 
expense but rather an investment. Reha- 
bilitated disabled persons were already con- 
tributing to the national economy, he said. 


Training for New Canadians 

It was reported that language instruc- 
tion, both English and French, for new 
Canadians will be undertaken by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. The Council had previously decided 
to request that funds be provided for this 
purpose to the Department of Labour. 


Student Aid 


Several provinces reported an increased 
demand for bursary funds under the 
Student Aid Program. 

It had been suggested at the previous 
meeting of the Council that a careful 
inquiry be made as to the actual need for 
additional bursary funds under Student Aid. 
Mr. Crawford reported that this study 
would not be made by the Department of 
Labour until the federal Government had 
decided on definite action with regard to 
the recommendations of the Massey 
Commission on federal scholarships and 
bursaries. 

The representative from Saskatchewan 
reported that students in his province 
applying for aid to attend university were 
given loans only. In Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Quebec, both loans and 
grants were given but the amounts had to 
be made smaller because of the increased 
demand. 


Vocational Training Agreements 


Mr. Crawford reported that the present 
vocational training agreement which expires 
on March 31, 1953, will be extended for 
an additional three years, rather than draw 
up a new agreement and revise schedules. 

The extended agreement expires on 
March 31, 1956, one year after termination 
of the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement, and the Correspondence 
Courses Agreement, and two years after the 
Apprentice Agreement. 


Defence Training Program 

Mr. Crawford said that it has been 
difficult to determine which trades or 
occupations may be regarded as critical 
occupations requiring special training pro- 
visions under Schedule K-2. With the 


exception of a few large plants, industrial 
enterprises engaged in defence production 
have apparently been able to meet their 
requirements for skilled labour without 
establishing special training programs, he 
said. 

He reported that special efforts were 
being made to encourage the promotion 
and development of apprenticeship train- 
ing wherever shortages occurred, especially 
in the metal working and aircraft trades. 
He said that where the provinces state 
there are specific needs in these trades, 
Schedule K-2 will be put into effect to 
meet these needs. 


Instructors for Colombo Plan 

The Training Branch of the federal 
Department of Labour has continued to 
co-operate with the International Economics 
and Technical Co-operation Division of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
in helping to find suitable teachers and 
administrators of vocational education for 
service under the Colombo Plan and with 
various agencies of the United Nations in 
other countries. Requests for Canadian 
teachers, administrators and other per- 
sonnel will be circulated to the provincial 
Departments of Education. 


Teaching Aids and Equipment 

Development of a nation-wide plan for 
the supplying of equipment and teaching 
aids to apprenticeship classes by Canadian 
manufacturers of automobiles was reported 
on by J. H. Ross of Calgary. 

Mr. Ross said the purpose of the plan 
was to establish an over-all apprenticeship 
scheme and to realize a saving on the 
purchase of equipment. Conferences were 
held with representatives of the auto 
industry in Regina, Moncton, Montreal 
and Toronto. Co-operation was promised 
between the industry, the federal Govern- 
ment and the provincial Governments. 

The Council was told that there existed 
a shortage of apprentices for body work 
in the automobile industry, although there 
was no shortage of mechanics and appren- 
tices to this trade. 

Mr. Ross will continue his efforts to 
develop the plan and report again at the 
next meeting of the Council. 


Vocational Training Publications 

The publication of monographs on the 
designated trades is continuing, the Council 
was told. Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch of 
the federal Department of Labour, said 
that a monograph on railway occupations 
had just been completed. Monographs on 


non-professional hospital workers and on 
welders were being prepared. Others on 
forestry workers, secretaries and _ office 
workers were being planned. 

Dr. Haythorne said these monographs 
were distributed to schools through the 
Department of Education and through the 
National Employment Service. Requests 
from both provincial Departments of 
Education and from individuals have been 
increasing. 

Members of the Council agreed that the 
monographs were useful and that their 
publication should be continued. 


Trade Analyses 

The work of preparing trade analyses, as 
requested by the National Conference on 
Apprenticeship, has been undertaken by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. Mr. Crawford 
said the purpose of the analyses was to 
establish standards for the various trades 
and to outline procedures for training 
apprentices. He said they were not 
designed to establish uniformity in either 
the trade or the training. 

Analyses were requested in 20 trades and 
a beginning made on the analysis of 
carpentry and the machinist’s trade. It 
was felt that more consultation was needed 
with experts in the various fields. 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 

A report on proposals for revision of 
the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agree- 
ment was prepared by a special committee 
and presented by J. H. Ross. 

After much discussion, this report was 
sent back to the committee for further 
study. It was moved that the special 
committee be expanded from three mem- 
bers to five and that it confer with the 
Dominion Statistician and others about the 
selection of a better basis for distribution 
of funds under the Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement. 


Other Matters 

On the second day of the meeting, 
members of the Council attended a 
luncheon at which E. K. Ford, Director of 
Vocational Education in the Nova Scotia 
Department of Education, gave a talk on 
his impressions of Iraq gathered from a 
recent stay in that country. 

In Iraq Mr. Ford was an official of 
the Technical Assistance Department of 
UNESCO. He reviewed the country’s 
economic and social conditions and told 
of the help given by the United Nations 
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to the Iraq Government in establishing 
vocational schools and classes in the textile 
industry and in agriculture. 


H. A. Jones, Director of Technical 
Education in the Department of Education, 
Victoria, spoke of a Technical Science 
Course being prepared in British Columbia. 
This course is designed to turn out high 
school graduates who are potential tech- 
nicians, industrial leaders and engineers. 
The course combines scientific study with 
shop work and technical training. 


The Council agreed to endorse a booklet 
to be given to each student containing his 
record of studies and practice and pre- 
sentable anywhere in Canada. 


Members Attending 
Members attending the meeting of the 
Council were :— 


Dr. G. Fred McNally; T. D. Anderson, 
General Secretary, Canadian Legion, BESL, 
Ottawa; G. G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa; W. H. C. Seeley, Personnel 
Manager, Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion, Toronto; Mrs. A. Turner Bone, 
President of the National Council of 
Women of Canada, Montreal; E. K. Ford, 
Director of Vocational Education, Depart- 


ment of Education, Halifax; Dr.,G. A. 
Frecker, Deputy Minister of Education, 
Newfoundland; J. W. McNutt, Director of 
Vocational Education, Department of 
Education, Fredericton; Gustave Poisson, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Social 
Welfare and of Youth, Quebec; W. A. 
Ross, Regional Director, Department of 
Education, Regina. 

Others attending the meeting were: 
Dr. L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister and 
Director of Education, Charlottetown; 
J. Delorme, Director General of Studies, 
Arts and Crafts Schools, Montreal; A. M. 
Moon, Assistant Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, Department of Education, 
Toronto; L. S. Smith, Technical School 
Inspector, Department of Education, 
Winnipeg; H. A. Jones, Director of Tech- 
nical Education, Department of Education, 
Victoria; Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; J. H. Ross, 
Calgary; Dr. H. W. Jamieson, Director 
of Training Services, Veterans Welfare 
Services Branch, Department of Veterans 
Affairs, Ottawa; M. K. Hicks, Department 
of Finance, Ottawa; and Col. G. M. 
Morrison, W. Duncan, T. A. Fishbourne 
and J. E. Lyons of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Ottawa. 





Report on the Colombo Plan’s 
Technical Co-operation Scheme 


Scheme helps Commonwealth countries in South and South-East Asia to 
find necessary technical skills and train own people as technicians. 
Services of 80 experts, training facilities for 658 provided so far 


For more than two years now, countries 
of South and South-East Asia have been 
able to call on the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme of the Colombo Plan for help in 
finding the technical experts, training facili- 
ties and training equipment required by 
their expanding programs of economic 
development. The decision to start this 
Scheme was taken by the Consultative 
Committee of the Plan at its meeting at 
Sydney in May 1950. 

The Consultative Committee recognized 
that the shortage of skilled men in South 
and South-East Asia was great enough to 
warrant a further co-operative effort to 
supplement the contribution to the problem 
already being made or planned by private 
enterprise, by the United Nations, and 
under the United States “Point Four” 
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Under the Colombo Plan, assistance to 
economic development in South and 
South-East Asia provided from outside 
the area is of two kinds. First, capital 
is being contributed to help finance the 
development projects of the countries in 
the area. Secondly, these countries are 
being helped to find the necessary tech- 
nical skills and to train their own people 
as technicians and skilled workers. The 
United Kingdom Information Office has 
prepared a report, reproduced here, on 
the Technical Co-operation Scheme of the 
Colombo Plan, through which the second 
form of help is mainly provided. 


program. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ments who sponsored the Colombo Plan 
therefore agreed to contribute technical 
assistance up to the value of $224 million 
over a three-year period ending on June 30, 
19538. This period has now been extended 


to June 30, 1957, to make it eee ormineus 
with the period of the Colombo Plan 
itself. 


Administration 

The Scheme is administered by a Council 
for Technical Co-operation composed of 
representatives of participating Govern- 
ments. It held its first meeting in 
December 1950, when it set up a Bureau 
with headquarters in Colombo. The 
Council and Bureau are not themselves 
responsible for supplying the trained men 
and training facilities and there is no 
centrally-administered fund. The Bureau 
acts as a clearing house—receiving requests 
and offers of assistance and _ initiating 
action to match them—and the Council 
makes recommendations on matters of 
policy and generally supervises the oper- 
ation of the Scheme. 


In the words of the Colombo Plan report, 
the Council and the Bureau “may usefully 
act aS a channel for making information 
available to Governments about sources 
from which trained men and _ training 
facilities may be sought and, where neces- 
sary, as a clearing house for requests for 
technical assistance”. 


The actual provision of any item of 
assistance and the contracts and other 
necessary arrangements involved are left to 
direct negotiations between the giving and 
receiving Governments. The former meet 
the cost of the technical assistance they 
supply out of their agreed contribution to 
the Scheme. 


The first President of the Council for 
Technical Co-operation was R. Coomaras- 
wamy of Ceylon, who was re-elected in 
June 1952. The Director of the Bureau 
since August 15, 1951, has been Geoffrey 
Wilson, who was seconded for the job 
by the United Kingdom Government and 


now fills the role of an international 
official. 

Membership 

The original members of the Council 
were the United Kingdom, Canada, 


Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. They were joined as full members 
in 1951 by Viet Nam and Cambodia and, 
early in 1952, by Burma and Nepal. 
Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand 
have been represented by observers at 
many Council meetings. Like the Colombo 
Plan itself, the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme, although a result of Common- 
wealth initiative, is intended for the benefit 
of all countries in South and South-East 
Asia. Full membership of the Scheme 
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carries with it the right to take part in 
the deliberations of the Council but is not 
a condition governing the use of the facili- 
ties of the Scheme. 

Council meetings are also attended by 
liaison officers from the United States 
Government and from the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board. In this way 
the Council seeks to avoid duplicating and 
overlapping the activities of other organ- 
izations operating in the same field. 


Mutual Help 


Co-operation is the keynote of the 
Scheme as its name implies: through the 
Council and Bureau the participating coun- 
tries work together in seeking the most 
effective means of satisfying their technical 
assistance needs. And the countries in the 
area give as well as receive. Thus, India 
has agreed to provide assistance to the 
value of Rs. 10 million ($2,000,000) and has 
already made available to Ceylon the 
services of experts on caustic soda manu- 
facture, sericulture and iron and _ steel 
manufacture. India has also provided 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Nepal and 
Thailand with scholarships at the Inter- 
national Statistical Education Centre in 
Calcutta, which is run in conjunction with 
UNESCO; offered fellowships at the 
Central Rice Research Institute at Cuttack 
and trained four engineers from Ceylon in 
building dams and power projects. Pakistan 
has offered a contribution of Rs. 1 
million to cover scholarships, fellowships 
and the provision of experts and training 
facilities: it has offered Ceylon four 
scholarships in sugar agronomy and train- 
ing facilities relating to a projected 
vegetable oil mill. Ceylon is to contribute 
Rs. 1,776,000 for each year of the scheme 
and is providing training facilities in rural 
development work and the working of 
co-operatives. 


Achievements 

As at August 31, 1952, the services of 
80 experts and training facilities for 658 
persons had been offered and accepted 
under the Scheme. ‘The allocation of 
experts was as follows: India, 15; Pakistan, 
36; and Ceylon, 29. The supplying coun- 
tries were the United Kingdom, 39; 
Canada, 4; Australia, 21; New Zealand, 
1a-fandeindia, 3: 

Of the 658 training places already made 
available India is filling 261, Pakistan, 182; 
Ceylon, 148; the Federation of Malaya, 
27; Singapore, 1; North Borneo, 4; 
Sarawak, 6; Indonesia, 16; Nepal, 6; 


Philippines, 3; and Thailand, 4. The 
facilities were provided by the United 
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Kingdom, 207; Canada, 95; Austrilia, 218; 
New Zealand, 107; India, 30 and Pakistan, 
one. 

Senior officials, mainly from India and 
Pakistan, have been on short missions to 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand to 


acquaint themselves with the latest 
developments in civil engineering, power 
development, civil aviation, agriculture, 


education and other fields and to explore 
what these countries can offer in the way 
of experts and training facilities. Australia 
has conducted special courses for nominees 
of recipient countries in Government 
administration, social services and librarian- 
ship; further courses of this kind are 
planned. 

There have been a number of schemes 
where capital assistance that has been 
provided for economic development has 
been combined with technical assistance. 
The two principal examples of this are: 
(a) in Pakistan, where an experimental 


livestock farm is being set up in the 
Punjab and where the Canadian, Australian 
and New Zealand Governments are joint 
contributors providing equipment, livestock 
and the personnel to inaugurate and 
manage the scheme in its early stages; 
(b) in Ceylon, the Canadian Government 
is providing personnel as well as trawlers 
and refrigeration plant for the fishing 
industry. 

Other offers of training facilities, experts, 
consultants and training equipment have 
been made by all the participating Govern- 
ments. At its last policy session, the 
Council agreed that, in particular, emphasis 
should be placed on the development of 
training institutions within South and 
South-East Asia and stressed the need to 
help this process by making available the 
training equipment required. This aspect 
of technical co-operation is being rapidly 
expanded. 


Canadian Contribution to the Colombo Plan 


(The part Canada is playing in the 
United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance and in the Colombo 
Plan is summarized in the December issue 
of External Affairs, monthly publication of 
the Department of External Affairs, from 
which the following excerpt is taken.) 


During the past few months Canadian 
experts have been supplied to the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion to establish a training centre for blind 
persons in Egypt, to make recommendations 
on public administrative services in Burma, 
and to advise on the organization of a 
civil service staff college and training in 
Israel. A Canadian has gone to Burma to 
help with an ILO training program. Two 
more Canadians have _ recently been 
recruited to work in the field with FAO 
in agricultural development programs. 
Canadians have been recruited for work 
in the Middle East and in Asia under 
WHO’s program to give assistance in public 
health and several new nominations of 
Canadians to assist in UNESCO’s program 
for assistance in fundamental education 
have been made. Canadian experts have 
been made available to Colombia to help 
in the organization of public utilities, to 
Costa Rica to advise in the modernization 
of educational facilities, to Mexico to help 
set up a government printing bureau, and 
to Bolivia as housing and mining produc- 
tion experts with the comprehensive United 
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Nations Mission to that country. Alto- 
gether more than 100 Canadians are now 
serving abroad with the United Nations 
Expanded Program.* 

With the particular objectives of the 
Colombo Program in mind, the Canadian 
Government has lent to the Government 
of Ceylon a senior professor of agriculture 
to organize the newly-established Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the University of 
Ceylon. A _ soil-conservation expert from 
Western Canada has also gone to that 
country as director of a newly-organized 
Soil Conservation Department in the 
Ceylon Government. Also, in answer to 
a request from the Government of Ceylon, 
Canada has offered the services of a well- 
known consultant engineering firm to 
undertake a comprehensive survey of the 
drainage and sanitation system of the city 
of Colombo. 


Offers have been made to India of a 
Senior navigation and seamanship expert 
to serve as principal of the Technical and 
Engineering College in Bombay and of a 
vocational-training expert to act as an 
adviser on vocational training to the 
Indian Ministry of Labour. If the services 
of this expert are accepted by the Gov- 





*For an account of the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
and the ILO’s participation in it, see the 
International Labour Review, monthly pub- 
lication of the ILO, for November- 
December, 1952. 


ernment of India, he will also make 
recommendations to the Indian authorities 
about vocational-training equipment which 
Canada might be able to supply. 

Efforts are being made to recruit agri- 
cultural engineers to work with FAO in 
the establishment of agricultural machinery 
maintenance depots in connection with the 
Thal Development Project and Experi- 
mental Farm in Pakistan. These experts 
will be required to train young Pakistanis 
who can in time take over the mainten- 
ance of this machinery. Further offers of 
experts in a variety of fields will be made 
both in India and Pakistan within the next 
few weeks. 

The operation of the Program for 
Technical Co-operation is not confined to 
Commonwealth countries in Asia. Several 
non-Commonwealth countries, notably 
Nepal, Burma and Indonesia, have indi- 
cated their wish to receive assistance under 
the Program and at the request of the 
Government of Malaya, Canada _ has 
nominated several agricultural experts and 
vocational training teachers to serve as 
instructors in machine-shop practice and in 
motor mechanics. 

The results of Canada’s efforts in the 
field of technical assistance to help the 
Asian countries in their plans for economic 
and social development are becoming more 
evident. There has been an increase in 
the number of requests of Canada for 
assistance under both the United Nations 
and the Colombo Programs. There has 
been a corresponding increase in Canada’s 
ability to meet them, although the recruit- 
ing of a sufficient number of Canadian 
experts, instructors and technicians for 
service abroad remains the most difficult 
problem, and the demand for the services 
of qualified Canadians from federal and 
provincial government departments, from 
universities and from private organizations, 
continues to increase. 


Capital Projects 


In the course of advising the govern- 
ments to which they have been loaned, 
Canadian technical experts sent out under 
the Colombo Program may produce recom- 
mendations leading to a Canadian-assisted 
capital project in that country. The 
recommendations of a Canadian fisheries 
expert sent to Ceylon a year ago have 
resulted in a project for the development of 
fisheries there which Canada is financing 
under the capital-development part of the 
Colombo Plan. Similarly capital-develop- 
ment projects in which Canada is assisting 
Colombo Plan countries in turn generate 
further requirements for technical assist- 
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ance. For example, as a direct result of 
capital assistance Canada is giving to 
Pakistan, to build a cement plant, the 
Government of Pakistan has asked that 
selected Pakistani workers and engineers be 
trained in the building and the operation 
of the plant as the project goes forward. 


Training Programs in Canada 


At the same time as more emphasis is 
being placed upon recruiting of Canadian 
experts and instructors to give technical 
assistance in the under-developed countries 
and positive steps are being taken to 
co-ordinate Canadian activities in South and 
South-East Asia with those of the United 
Nations Expanded Program, the training in 
Canada of persons sent here by the United 
Nations and its agencies or nominated by 
the Asian governments participating in the 
Colombo Program continues as an 
important feature of Canadian participa- 
tion in these programs. A large part of 
the success of: this aspect of Canada’s 
technical assistance activities has been due 
to the way in which universities, provincial 
government and private agencies and indi- 
viduals across the country have received 
these trainees. As of November 1, 105 
persons had been accepted for training in 
Canada under the Colombo Program and 
well over 200 have been directed to Canada 
by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

An indication of the variety of fields in 
which training has been offered to Colombo 
Plan countries is given by a partial listing 
of the trainees from those countries at 
present in Canada, Ceylonese nominees 
are studying agricultural engineering, plant 
pathology, teacher training and business 
administration. Trainees from India are 
studying hydro-electric power development, 
mining, electrical and agricultural engineer- 
ing, highway construction, biochemistry and 
rural electrification. Trainees from Pakistan 
are studying tele-communications, educa- 
tion, agricultural chemistry and mechanical 
engineering. At the request of the United 
Nations, courses have been arranged in 
co-operatives, in railroad construction, 
statistics, public administration, cost 
accounting and auditing, social welfare, 
mining, coal petrology, fertilizer and 
cement manufacture, meat packing and 
town planning. 

Amongst the most interesting and 
successful of these training programs has 
been the comprehensive five-months’ course 
offered to 12 junior administrative officers 
from Pakistan in which the federal Gov- 
ernment, four of the provinces, universities 
and private industry co-operated. During 
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their stay in this country these young 
Pakistanis lived in private homes and 
studied and observed the way things are 
done in Canada from the work of the 
RCMP in isolated parts of Western 
Canada to the co-operative activities of 
the Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University in the fishing communi- 
ties of Nova Scotia. 

During the past year six senior health 
officers from India and Pakistan came to 
Canada to study the organization of federal 
and provincial health services and Cana- 
dian medical facilities. They were especi- 
ally interested in what was being done to 
lower T.B. rates in Canada and in the 
health services available to Canadians 


living in rural communities. The experi- 
ence of this mission has resulted in further 
requests being made of Canada for assist- 
ance from the Asian countries in coping 
with their public-health problems. 

At the request of UNESCO, arrange- 
ments have been made with the co-opera- 
tion of Laval University for studies and 
seminars in fundamental education for 
French-speaking trainees from Haiti and 
from the Middle East. The Extension 
Department at St. Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia and the Gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan have offered 
courses in agricultural co-operatives for 
United Nations Fellows cron India, Korea 
and Nigeria. 





Economist Assesses Current 
Labour Trends and Problems 


Sumner H. Slichter, labour economist and Harvard professor, examines 
unions’ role in the economy, philosophy and policies of United States 
trade unions, their power and responsibility, the problem of disputes 
that imperil public health and safety, dnd President's strike powers 


How has labour fared during the strong 
sellers’ market of the past six years? 

How have the stockholders and manage- 
ment fared? 

What kind of philosophy and _ basic 
policies have the American trade unions 
pursued during this period? 

What are some of the principal Wiete 
issues that have been created by the rise 
of powerful trade unions, in particular the 
problem of disputes that imperil public 
health or safety? 


These and related questions were dis- 
cussed in an address, “Current Labour 
Trends and Labour Problems,” delivered by 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard before 
the American Gas Association last October. 





*The AFL at its 1952 convention reported 
a membership of 8,098,302 (L.G., Nov. 1952, 
joy WEES) 

+A total of 5,692,284 votes was cast in the 
recent election for the CIO presidency. 
This total probably exceeds actual CIO 
membership because many smaller unions 
and some of the larger ones that had lost 
membership in the preceding year were 
given increased voting strength. 
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Trade unions, said Prof. Slichter, are 
more firmly entrenched in American indus- 
try than ever before. The total member- 
ship in 1951 he said, was about 14-2 
million, divided among about 7-8 million 
in the AFL,* 4:4 million in the CIO} and 
2-0 million in neither federation. 


Union Gains 


How has labour fared during the strong 
sellers’ market of the past six years? 

Labour has made substantial gains in 
wages, in fringe benefits and in union 
security, the professor said. 

Between 1946 and June 1952, while the 
consumers’ price index rose 35:9 per cent, 
Prof. Slichter said, hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing rose 61 per cent; in bituminous 
coal mining, nearly 62 per cent; in build- 
ing construction, 54 per cent; in railroading, 
63 per cent; and in the telephone industry, 
38°6 per cent. In gas and electric utilities, 
average hourly earnings rose 33 per cent 
between 1947 and June 1952, while the 
consumers’ price index was rising 18:8 per 
cent. 


Prof. Slichter termed “substantial” the 
gains made in fringe benefits. There has 
been a rapid spread of pension and sick 
benefit plans and of holidays and vaca- 
tions with pay, he said. In 1951, employer 
contributions to private pension and 
welfare funds exceeded $3  billion—about 
two and a half times the 1946 total. 


In union security, the spread of union 
shop contracts has been rapid. A govern- 
ment survey of 2,651 contracts in effect in 
late 1950 and 1951 showed that 58 per cent 
of the 5-6 million workers were covered by 
union shop contracts. A similar survey 
made a year earlier showed 50 per cent 
of four million workers covered. This 
acceleration Prof. Slichter attributed to the 
Taft-Hartley Act which, until October 1951, 
prohibited employers from granting the 
union shop unless the union shop had been 
approved by the employees in a govern- 
ment-conducted election. Not until gov- 
ernment conducted the elections required 
by the Taft-Hartley Act did the country 
realize how strongly workers favour the 
union shop, Prof. Slichter declared. 


Effect on Profits 


How have the stockholders and manage- 
ment fared during the strong sellers’ 
market? 


Fortunately, Prof Slichter said, the rise 
in efficiency has been sufficiently rapid that 
corporate profits have held up well in spite 
of the fact that wage rates have increased 
much faster than have prices. Corporate 
profits, after taxes and inventory valua- 
tion adjustment, were 3:6 per cent of sales 
in 1951, compared with 5-0 per cent in 1949 
and 3-2 in 1946. 

The strong sellers’ market, he said, seems 
to have had the effect of slightly raising 
the share of employees in the product of 
industry. 


Effect on Management 


How has the strong sellers’ market 
affected the ability of managements to do 
a good job of operating the plants? Have 
unions taken advantage. of their strong 
bargaining power to wmpose restrictive rules 
or arrangements on management? 


Because the experience of no two com- 
panies is alike, an answer to these ques- 
tions is not easy, Prof. Slichter said. 
After a number of interviews with manage- 
ments, he found that a sharp difference 
existed between what each management 
says about itself and what it thinks has 
been happening elsewhere. 


Certainly, he said, collective bargaining 
has become more two-sided. Today, 


managements more frequently present pro- 
posals to the union negotiators than was 
the practice a few years ago. The view 
that bargaining was simply an _ occasion 
when the union “asked for things” has 
changed. Various companies report having 
negotiated improvements in their contracts 
during the last few years and, said Prof. 
Slichter, “an improvement from the stand- 
point of management is not necessarily a 
bad feature from the standpoint of the 
union.” The evidence is a healthy sign, 
he observed; it shows that the bargaining 
process has vitality, that both sides are 
using negotiations to talk over problems 
with the other side and to reach mutual 
agreement on their solution. 

Although bargaining is being conducted 
more satisfactorily, Prof. Slichter found 
little evidence that managements are doing 
long-range planning in the field of indus- 
trial relations. “Managements in general,” 
he said, “have not come to grips with 
fundamental long-run policy issues that are 
raised by the growth of powerful unions... 
Only a small proportion of managements 
seem to have given much thought to the 
kind of relationship with unions that is 
practicable and desirable. Can it be a 
more or less co-operative relationship? 
Must it be a state of armed truce? How 
much working together is possible and 
desirable? Working with unions is likely 
to increase the prestige of unions. Are 
managements willing to do anything that 
raises the prestige of unions, even if by so 
doing managements raise the efficiency of 
operations?” 


Employer Policies 

Other basic policy questions that require 
managerial decision, Prof. Slichter said, 
are :— 

1. What participation does management 
desire on the part of employees in the 
conducting of operations and in _ the 
handling of problems? 


2.Is employee participation desirable 
from management’s standpoint? Why, or 
why not? 


3. Does management intend as a matter 
of ordinary practice to consult with unions 
on matters that are within the discretion 
of management? 

4. Is management prepared to give some 
form of security to the union? 


Union Policies 
What kind of philosophy and_ basic 
policies have American trade unions been 
pursuing during the post-war period? 
‘Trade unions, the noted labour economist 
said, are, above everything else, interested 
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in getting substantially better wages and 
conditions for their members. With a few 
notable exceptions, they are not interested 
in sharing in or co-operating with manage- 
ment. As he saw it, the basic policy of 
most unions is as follows—: 

“American industry is enormously pro- 
ductive. We wish to keep it enormously 
productive, and the best way to do this is 
to insist on big wage increases and thereby 
to force managements to make even 
stronger efforts to improve methods. We 
do not as a general rule obstruct the 
introduction of new equipment or new 
processes. In fact, we hope that manage- 
ments will introduce new machinery and 
will invent better methods because such 
things will enable us to get additional wage 
increases.” 

Neither management nor the public, 
Prof. Slichter thought, fully realize how 
desirable is this basic policy. 

“The point of view of unions,” he said, 
‘Implies a significant specialization of 
functions and activities. The job of man- 
agement is to manage. Unions prefer to 
let management do this. They prefer to 
specialize on being strong and active 
bargaining agents and to win gains in 
productivity. And they believe that their 
pressure for higher wages and other bene- 
fits actually makes managements try 
harder to raise productivity.” 

So long as their present policies produce 
good results, unions will be willing to keep 
their present philosophy, Prof. Slichter felt. 
If, he said, managements on careful reflec- 
tion approve of the present specialization 
of functions they will be interested in 
seeing that it works. “How to make it 
work is one of the most fundamental 
policy decisions that managements must 
make.” 


Labour Costs and Prices 


The present system of industrial rela- 
tions in the United States, said Prof. 
Slichter, presupposes good success on the 
part of management in raising output per 
man-hour and thereby creating additional 
product to share with employees. 

“Tt is an important shortcoming in 
management’s approach to industrial rela- 
tions. I think, that top executives do not 
seem to have carefully analysed the basic 
policies of unions and have not gained a 
clear understanding of the stake that 
management has in making these arrange- 
ments work,” he commented. 

An important. shortcoming in the system, 
he stated, is union rivalry. “Rivalry 
between unions is strong and is likely to 
continue to be strong. This rivalry tends 
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to increase the demands that unions make 
on managements. During most of the time, 
unions are in a strong enough bargaining 
position to raise wages and other labour 
costs faster than managements are able to 
raise output per man-hour. Hence, labour 
costs are slowly rising. But increasing 
labour costs require a rising price level, at 
least in the long run. A rising price level 
creates difficult problems. But the prob- 
lems that would be created by public 
policies designed to weaken unions and to 
interfere with the bargaining process would 
be even greater than the problems created 
by slowly rising labour costs and a long-run 
increase in the price level. The American 
trade union philosophy and the American 
bargaining system have tremendous advan- 
tages for the community as a whole. These 
advantages seem to me to be worth the 
slowly rising labour costs and price level 
which they entail.” 


Problems Created by Union Growth 

What are the principal public issues that 
have been created by the rise of powerful 
trade unions, particularly the problems of 
disputes that wmperil public health or public 
safety? 

The great growth of trade unions in 
strength and power creates the problem of 
protecting the members and the com- 
munity against abuse of power, stated Prof. 
Slichter. The Taft-Hartley Act, he said, 
represents the first real attempt on the part 
of the community to check abuse. 

“Tt is understandable,” he said, “that 
unions should keenly resent this attempt 
to restrict some of their methods and 
activities and that the Taft-Hartley Act 
should become a political issue. And it is 
not surprising that this first attempt to 
deal with the difficult problems presented 
by the rise of powerful labour organizations 
should contain many serious faults. For 
example, the Taft-Hartley Act outlaws the 
closed shop instead of attempting to regu- 
late it, thereby unnecessarily disturbing a 
well-established institution; it inadequately 
protects the right of unions to enforce their 
rules by forbidding employers who have 
negotiated union shop contracts from 
discharging workers who have lost their 
good standing for other reasons than 
failure to pay union dues; the secondary 
boycott provisions (while in the main good) 
are too broad; the provisions for dealing 
with disputes that could imperil national 
health or safety are quite inadequate.” 

But, he said, the good points in the 
Taft-Hartley Act far outnumber the bad 
ones. “For example, it provides a statute 
of limitations governing the bringing of 


complaints; it specifically authorizes 
employers to ask for elections (and there 
have been many elections held at the 
request of the employers); it authorizes 
decertification elections (the lack of such 
a provision was a glaring fault in the old 
Wagner Act); it corrects the refusal of 
the Labour Relations Board to put ‘no 
union’ on run-off ballots; it requires the 
Board to treat independent unions the same 
as national unions; it imposes the obliga- 
tion to bargain on unions as well as on 
employers; it recognizes a category of 
unfair practices by unions as well as by 
employers, and there have been hundreds 
of unfair practice cases filed against unions 
each year of the Act, many of which have 
been brought by other unions.” 


Bases for an Industrial Relations Act 


What labour policies should the com- 
munity adopt to protect its members 
against abuses of either employer or trade 
union power? 


Prof. Slichter outlined seven basic matters 
with which, in his opinion, an industrial 
relations act should deal. They are:— 

1. Protection of the right of individual 
workers to join unions and to remain in 
unions. 

2. Right of unions and employers to be 
represented by bargaining agents of their 
own choosing. 

3. Scope of the subjects over which each 
side is required to bargain. 

4. Protection of neutrals from injury in 
labour disputes. 

5. Protection of employers against some 
forms of rivalry among unions. 

6. Provision for unions to be held legally 
responsible for their acts. 

7. Protection of the community against 
strikes or lockouts that imperil the public 
health or public safety. 

Right of widividual workers to join 
unions—In many parts of industry the 
right to join a union determines the oppor- 
tunity to make a living. This opportunity, 
declared Prof. Slichter, cannot be left 
solely to a decision by private organiza- 
tions. Consequently, the terms on which 
a union shop or a closed shop may be 
established must be subject to public 
control to keep the doors of unions open 
without discrimination, and at a fair 
initiation fee, and to protect union mem- 
bers from being unjustly deprived of their 
membership. 

Right to choose own bargaining agents.— 
In this respect the Taft-Hartley Act has 
taken a step forward, Prof. Slichter stated. 
It not only retains the provision contained 
in the Wagner Act protecting employees in 


the right to be represented by a bargaining 
agent of their own choosing but also 
restricts unions from interfering with the 
selection of bargaining representatives by 
employers. 

Scope of subjects in bargaining—The 
policy of requiring the parties to bargain 
about anything connected with wages, hours 
or working conditions, and of allowing both 
a free hand in making the kind of agree- 
ments they desire, is a wise one, according 
to Prof. Slichter :— 

“Tf the bargaining process is to have 
vitality and to command the confidence of 
both sides, it should be permitted to apply 
to almost anything that the parties regard 
as worth bargaining about. Their judg- 
ment, not the judgment of a public agency, 
should be decisive.” The Taft-Hartley Act, 
he pointed out, imposes virtually no limits 
on the subjects that may be bargained 
about. 

Protection of neutrals in labour disputes. 
—Neutrals are entitled to protection from 
being forced by a boycott or economic 
pressure to help one side or the other in 
a labour dispute. While the Taft-Hartley 
Act attempts to give such protection, its 
provisions are not as well written as they 
might be, Prof. Slchter considered. An 
amendment or a new act, he said, should 
give neutrals effective protection. 

Protection of employers against rivalry 
among unions.—No protection for employers 
was provided in the Wagner Act against 
the efforts of non-certified unions to compel 
an employer to cease dealing with a certi- 
fied union and to deal with an uncertified 
one. The Taft-Hartley Act provides such 
protection, Prof. Slichter pointed out. 

There is need also, he said, to protect 
employers and the community against 
attempts on the part of unions to use 
strikes or boycotts to control the assign- 
ment of jobs—attempts on the part of one 
union to compel an employer to cease 
employing the members of another union. 

“The basic purpose of protecting the 
right of employees to organize,” he empha- 
sized, “was not to help one union fight 
another union; it was to strengthen 
employees in their bargaining with 
employers. Unions have been more uncom- 
promising in their fights with one another 
over jobs than in their fights with 
employers. Hence, experience justifies the 
prohibition of strikes or boycotts to enforce 
claims to jobs.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act, he said, attempts 
to deal with this issue but its provisions 
are “crudely phrased and leave much to 
be desired”. Referring to a recent ruling 
of the Supreme Court which permitted an 
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employer in Alaska to recover a large sum 
in compensation for damages suffered in 
a jurisdictional dispute, Prof. Slichter 
stated: “It is high time that employers be 
compensated for losses inflicted on them 
by jurisdictional disputes for which the 
employer has no responsibility.” 

Union responsibility —Because unions are 
“loose” organizations, Prof. Slichter said, 
union responsibility is a difficult issue. 
The Taft-Hartley law makes an attempt 
to deal with it by giving statutory authority 
for a position that the Supreme Court 
took long ago in the Coronado Coal 
Company case and which many court states 
have taken. The Act distinguishes between 
the liability of unions and the liability of 
the individual members of unions and 
provides that judgments against the union 
shall not be enforceable against any indi- 
vidual member. This he considered to be 
a long step forward. 

Protection of the community against 
strikes or lockouts that imperil public 
health or safety—The President, or in the 
case of states the Governor, needs clear 
authority to protect the health and safety 
of the community, it was Prof Slichter’s 
opinion. It is argued by some, he said, 
that it is unwise to give definite authority 
to the executive to deal with disputes 
imperilling public health or safety, on the 
ground that if the executive’s authority is 
definite, the union or the employer will be 
able to plan its behaviour so as to evade 
this authority. He thought, however, that 
if the executive acts through “implied 
powers’, neither side can predict what the 
executive may do and each will be 
restrained in its course of action. He 
quoted the experience with the recent steel 
dispute as showing that the so-called 
‘iImphed powers” are not a_ satisfactory 
basis for executive intervention in disputes 
that create great emergencies. When the 
executive bases his acts on implied powers, 
he is bound to create the impression that 
he is acting in an arbitrary fashion and 
setting himself above the law. 

“When the action of the executive is 
regarded as arbitrary,” he said, “it arouses 
fear and intensifies the emotions that 
always accompany a grave dispute. This 
intensifying of emotions makes the dis- 
pute even more difficult to handle.” There 


is also the danger that the executive may. 


interpret his powers too broadly. Here 
Prof. Slichter referred to the action taken 
by the President in the recent steel 
dispute. 


In providing a procedure by which the 
President may deal with disputes that 
threaten to create national emergencies, the 
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Taft-Hartley Act, he added, is “entitled to 
credit for attempting to meet a problem 
that cannot be escaped”. 


Emergency Disputes 

Discussing the provisions in the Taft- 
Hartley Act for dealing with emergency 
disputes, Prof. Slichter said it is difficult to 
imagine a more inappropriate set of 
arrangements; he cited the injunction 
provision for obtaining a postponement. 
The Railway Act, he pointed out, obtains 
the same result simply by forbidding either 
party from changing the status quo for a 
limited period. 

“The word ‘injunction’,” he said, “has 
become charged with much emotion because 
of the abuse of injunctions in strikes many 
years ago. The provision that the board 
of inquiry shall not include recommenda- 
tions in its report is recognized as wrong, 
even by Senator Taft. The public naturally 
wishes to know what settlement the board 
regards as fair, and the ban on recom- 
mendations in the board’s report prevents 
the board from enlisting public opinion in 
support of a definite compromise. After 
the enforced delay of 60 days, the men are 
given an opportunity to vote on the 
employer’s last offer—an offer which their 
own leaders have rejected. It is certain 
that they will vote down the offer, as they 
have done in every vote by an _ over- 
whelming majority. After this vote the 
injunction is discharged.” 


President's Powers 

What authority should the executive (the 
President or, in the case of states, the 
Governor) have to deal with disputes that 
threaten public health or safety? 


Several courses of action should be made 
possible, Prof. Slichter states. In the first 
place, the President or Governor should be 
authorized to require a postponement of 
the strike or lockout for a limited period, 
say 30 days, to give opportunity for 
further attempts at settlement. Secondly, 
he should have authority to summon the 
parties to a formal hearing before a 
moderator to show cause why the dispute 
should not be submitted to arbitration. 
Thirdly, the executive should have 
authority to arrange for the investigation 
of the dispute by an emergency board of 
public members. The board should have 
the duty to recommend terms of settle- 
ment. “In other words,” he said, “it 
should be similar to the emergency boards 
created under the Railway Labour Act.” 

How, Prof. Slichter asked, can the 
possible appointment of an emergency 
board be prevented from having the effect 


of making the parties less willing to bargain 
or less willing to submit their dispute to 
arbitration? The answer, he believed, is 
to give both unions and employers a 
strong incentive to avoid having their 
dispute referred to an emergency board. 
The attractiveness of emergency boards to 
both sides can be reduced by giving three 
additional powers to the executive. 

In case one side or the other rejects the 
recommendations of an emergency board, 
the executive should have authority to do 
one of three things: (1) to let the strike 
or lockout occur, after working out an 
agreement with the union and the employer 
that, where technically practicable, produc- 
tion will continue, until the dispute is 
settled, on a limited scale but on a scale 
large enough to meet the needs of public 
health or safety; (2) to seize the property 
and operate it; (8) to require that the 
recommendations of the emergency board 
be put into effect for a limited period, say 
six months. 

Much of the output, even in vital indus- 
tries, Prof. Slichter observed, is not neces- 
sary to vital health and safety. Even 
though there might be hardship and incon- 
venience, the vital interest of health and 
safety would not be imperilled. At the 
same time, the parties would be able to 
conduct a sizeable strike or lockout. With 
the sales of the enterprise cut in half, both 
the employer and the union would be 
under strong pressure to reach an agree- 
ment. Thus economic warfare would serve 
its essential purpose of putting pressure on 
both sides to agree and, at the same time, 
this warfare would be prevented from 
imperilling vital interests of the community. 

“In my judgment, agreements that pro- 
duction will be continued on a limited 
scale are the fairest and most practicable 
solution to the problem of disputes that 
imperil public health and safety,” the 
professor declared. 

As regards seizure of property, this, said 
Prof. Slichter, “is in bad odour, mainly 
because of the President’s unconstitutional 
seizure of the steel mills.” But, he said, 
seizure has been used a number of times 
in the case of the railroads and seems to 
have worked fairly well. Furthermore, it 
is authorized by some state laws—in 
Virginia and Massachusetts, for example. 

“Seizure,” he said, “should occur only 
under certain safeguards. The law should 
provide that in the case of seizure the 
status quo should be maintained. The 
Government, while in possession of the 
properties, should not attempt to negotiate 
new terms of employment, as it did when 
the coal mines were seized in the spring 
of 1936.” 


The requirement that the parties put 
into effect the recommendations of the 
emergency board for a limited period would 
be, in effect, Prof. Slichter maintained, a 
mild form of compulsory arbitration. At 
the end of the period, or, by agreement 
between both parties, during the period, 
either party would be free to re-open the 
case and attempt to negotiate new terms 
of employment. The possibility that the 
executive might require both parties to put 
into effect the recommendations of the 
emergency board would make resort to 
emergency boards much less attractive to 
employers and unions and would be a 
strong inducement to both sides to settle 
their disputes by negotiation or arbitra- 
tion, he believed. 


Union’s Role in Economy 

Concluding his remarks with a few 
general observations on industrial relations 
in the United States, Prof. Slichter referred 
to his country’s economy as “the most 
successful in the world”. The trade unions 
and the industrial relations, he said, are 
“part and parcel of our extraordinary 
successful economy, and unions display 
many of the same characteristics that have 
made the economy successful.” 

Continuing, he said: “The hard drive 
to make money that leads enterprises to 
experiment, to scrap new equipment for 
still newer equipment, and to expand, finds 
its counterpart in the hard drive of trade 
unions for higher and higher wages and 
bigger and bigger benefits. And just as 
the businessmen of America (with not too 
many exceptions) try to make more and 
more money by expansion and change 
rather than to protect an established posi- 
tion by cartels which divide up the market, 
so trade unions seek to serve their mem- 
bers, not by various kinds of rules which 
ration opportunity or obstruct change, but 
by driving hard for higher and _ higher 
wages without limit. 

“T say these things because I do not 
believe that the American businessmen as 
a general rule are aware of how American 
the trade unions of this country really are, 
of how faithfully they mirror the indi- 
vidualism and the optimism of American 
culture, the strong faith that this is an 
expanding universe, and that the key to 
the better life is growth, innovation, and 
invention, not restriction and a different 
division of what we have,” he concluded. 
“The American trade unions are just as 
distinctively American as is American busi- 
ness. Of course, it could not be otherwise 
because the same environments have pro- 
duced the philosophies of American busi- 
ness and of American unions. 

(Continued on page 412) 
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Dr. A. MacNamara Retires 


Prime Minister announces retirement of Deputy Minister of Labour who 
gave 40 years’ conspicuous service to provincial, federal governments 


oes 


on 
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After 40 years of conspicuous service 
in the upper echelons of provincial and 
federal administration, Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara on March 4 retired as Deputy 
Minister of the Federal Department of 
Labour, it was announced by the Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister. 

In a career so crowded with action and 
achievement, it would be impossible to 
detail the administrative successes of Arthur 
MacNamara. But a partial listing of his 
major accomplishments include the follow- 
ing appointments under the Government of 
Manitoba: Chief Inspector, Bureau of 
Labour, 1916; Deputy Fire Commissioner, 
1924; Assistant Deputy Minister of Public 
Works, 1936 and then Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Public Works. During this 
period, Dr. MacNamara also served on a 
number of important provincial boards and 
commissions. 


In January 1940, at the urging of the 
late Hon. Norman Rogers, the Manitoba 
Government released Dr. MacNamara to 
the Federal Government to organize the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board. From here 
he was requisitioned in a succession of posts 
—Acting Chief Commissioner of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Director 
of National Selective Service and, in 
January 1943, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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However, to Canadians he became a 
national figure as director of mobilization 
of the manpower resources of the country. 
In this pioneering project his operational 
blueprint served as a working model for 
other countries. He was constantly in 
demand to address representative bodies in 
the United States, struggling to maintain 
the production lines at peak capacity under 
a manpower shortage. 

Before the war was over mobilization of 
manpower had reached into every phase of 
life. For instance, it was _ precedent- 
shattering to have Canadian combine crews 
operating in Kansas and combine crews 
from Texas harvesting on Canada’s western 
plains in an amazing exchange of agricul- 
tural labour across an invisible border. 

But the field of mobilizing and channel- 
ling manpower into priority industries was 
not his only proving ground. The post- 
war task of unscrambling the manpower of 
defence industries and re-routing it back 
into civilian production with a minimum 
of lay-offs and dislocation found him equal 
to the challenge. There was no dislocation 
and no mass unemployment. 

For this outstanding national service, the 
King in 1946 made him a Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George. The University of 
Manitoba conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Free from intensive preoccupation with 
war and immediate post-war problems, Dr. 
MacNamara began re-establishing the 
Department to meet the challenge of the 
brave new world that everybody hoped 
would emerge out of the havoc and annihil- 
ation of the war. 

With the lifting of immigration restric- 
tions came the first thousands of Displaced 
Persons seeking a new life in freedom in 
a new land. To them he extended his 
quickened sympathy and practical assist- 
ance in formulating plans to facilitate 
their absorption into the Canadian social- 
economic structure. 


He then turned to preparing the Depart- 
ment for the rapid industrial expansion 
that was making Canada a _ top-ranking 
industrial power in the world. The launch- 
ing of vast projects and feeder plants in 
all parts of the country; with the fillip to 
construction, brought in its wake a new set 
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A. H. Brown is New Deputy 


Succession of administrative posts since his entry into the Federal 
Government Service in 1929 leads to promotion to deputy ministership 


Arthur Huntingdon Brown, appointed 
Deputy Minister of Labour effective March 
5, 1958, progressed by training, application 
and aptitude in a succession of adminis- 
trative posts that has now resulted in his 
promotion to probably the most exacting 
deputyship in the Federal Government 
Service. 

He belonged to that old school that 
beleved and applied the virtues of 
integrity and selflessness in a career that 
placed the emphasis upon adherence to the 
code of public duty. 

Accordingly he preferred to accept ser- 
vice where he could apply his talents to 
the solution of problems that could in- 
crease social standards or eliminate, or 
diminish, the frictions inherent in the 
gearing of a nation’s industrial potential. 

In this respect the Federal Department 
of Labour offered to him that kind of 
opportunity. 

Typical of his background, there is in his 
office a pastoral painting of a prairie sky 
which must be a constant reminder of his 
boyhood days in the grass lands of 
Saskatchewan. ‘Though he was born in a 
manse in historic Huntingdon, Que. (his 
parents, Rev. Mr. S. Brown and Mrs. 
Brown, died when he was a boy), he was 
reared in Moosomin in the home of an 
uncle, J. T. Brown, now Chief Justice of 
the Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench. 

From the primary school at Moosomin 
he attended high school at Regina. He 
graduated to the University of Toronto 
(Victoria College) where as a student he 
responded to the call that came to all his 
generation in the First Great War. 

He enlisted in March 1915, as a gunner 
in a distinguished company of gunners that 
included such now prominent Parliamen- 
tarians as the Hon. Douglas Abbott, Hon. 
Brooke Claxton and Hon. George Drew, and 
such senior administrators as C. H. Bland, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
and Watson Sellar, Auditor General. As 
Gunner Arthur Brown he served in France 
in all the grim fighting from the Salient to 
the Somme, being wounded several times. 


Back in Regina honorably discharged in 
1919, he became articled in law in a three- 
year course. Admitted to the Saskatchewan 
Bar in 1926 (also the year of his marriage 
to the former Miss R. M. Milliken), he 
practised in that province until 1929. 





It was during this interlude that he could 
have made a name in football, for he was 
a pivot man with the famed Regina 
Roughriders. 

However, in 1929 he came to Ottawa to 
accept appointment as Secretary-Treasurer 
and Legal Adviser to the newly created 
Canadian Farm Loan Board. During the 
early period of the Second World War 
(1939-1942) he was first member, and later 
Chairman, of the Dependents’ Allowance 
Board, Department of National Defence. 
From this he went to another Defence 
Department post as member of the 
Dependents’ Board of Trustees. 


In the exigency of wartime industrial 
relations, the Federal Department of 
Labour reached out for expert help. 
Among those it sought and obtained was 
Arthur Brown for the post of Chief 
Executive Officer and Legal Adviser 
(January 1943). 


This entailed the vice-chairmanship of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board then 
establishing, under the urgency of war 
requirements, a new pattern of industrial 
relations in a series of precedent-making 
decisions out of which developed orders and 
regulations that formed the basis of the 
loosely termed “Labour-Code”. 
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From this it was a natural corollary to 
the assistant deputyship and later the 
acting chairmanship of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. In some of the most 
important cases the decisions of this Board 
have resulted in a comprehensive body of 
labour-management practice applicable to 
the changed complex of industrial relations 
in Canada. 

Arthur Brown has developed and 
pioneered in this practical modern school 
of labour relations geared to the complexi- 


ties of a new industrial age entailing an 
entirely new approach to an entirely new 
set of conditions imposed by the demands 
of a tremendous industrial expansion. 

For his outstanding civilian service to 
his country he received the Order of the 
British Empire. 

And so it is that this appointment of 
Arthur Brown gives the Department and 
the country the assurance of continuity 
and competence in labour administration 
during this critical period of national life. 





Dr. MacNamara Retires 


(Continued from page 410) 
of industrial problems. To meet this new 
orientation he insisted upon a_ strong 
Department and got it. 

Labour and employers and newspapermen 
have testified to his versatility in handling 
with competence and imperturbability the 
problems of a Department that, more than 
any other, deals so closely with those 
human issues that constantly bring into 
play conflicting factors—but factors that 
must be reconciled in the national interest. 

When the Prime Minister, speaking to a 
labour delegation meeting the Cabinet, 


Economist Assesses Trends 


(Continued from page 409) 

“The American economy needs the 
contribution which the trade unions are 
making to it. Even with all the compe- 
tition and research in industry, enterprises 
need the additional spur to efficiency that 
comes from strong pressure for higher 
wages and better conditions. But just as 
the community needs to fight vigorously 
the introduction of a philosophy of restric- 
tion in business, so it also needs to fight 


commented on Dr. MacNamara’s relinquish- 
ing of the deputyship, he said: “We are all 
very conscious of the great contribution 
Dr. MacNamara has made to the economy 
of Canada and to the progress of our 
country in recent years and we hope his 
services will still be available to the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Canada for 
many years”. 

Within 48 hours the Prime Miuinister 
announced Dr. MacNamara’s new assign- 
ment as “special adviser to the Department 
of National Defence on the employment of 
civilians”. 








with equal vigour the philosophy of 
restrictionism in unions—all efforts to 
create unnecessary jobs (standby orchestras, 
for example, or two firemen on diesel 
locomotives), and all efforts arbitrarily to 
obstruct technological change. Let us have 
no hesitation in our industrial relations in 
fighting vigorously over how the gains in 
production are to be divided but let us 
be sure that each year there are large 
gains to fight over!” 


a 


See Special Announcement on page 459 
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Vocational Guidance and Training 
for Women Subject of ILO Report 


Need for application of principle of equal rights for men and women 
in the field of vocational training is stressed. Co-ordinated work 
between the United Nations and specialized agencies is recommended 


Both in those industries traditionally 
employing a large proportion of female 
labour and in industries where the labour 
force is mixed, the position of women 
workers is closely bound up with the ques- 
tion of vocational qualifications, states an 
International Labour Office report on 
specific current problems of vocational 
guidance and training for women. 

“The need to apply the principle of equal 
rights for men and women in respect of 
vocational training and to promote full use 
of the productive capacity of the female 
labour force,” says the report, “is all the 
more urgent because of the present trends 
in the employment of women.” 

The report was prepared for the Seventh 
Session of the Commission on the Status 
of Women at the request of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 
It discusses trends in both the economically 
developed countries and in non-industrial 
areas. 

In most countries whose economy has 
reached a high level of development, 
women workers constitute a considerable 
proportion of the total working population. 
Their numbers have become so large in 
many sectors, says the report, that they 
must be regarded as an integral part of 
the total labour force rather than a sub- 
sidiary source of labour or a reserve to be 
drawn upon in times of emergency. 

Employment opportunities for women are 
increasing in number and diversity and 
distinction between men’s jobs and women’s 
jobs is gradually disappearing. A striking 
feature, however, the report notes, is that 
in spite of the progress that has taken 
place women are still employed mainly in 
semi-skilled work. In comparison with 
men, women’s chances of promotion are 
more limited and higher technical qualifica- 
tions are still exceptional among women, 
particularly in industry and commerce. 

In a number of countries, many women, 
including married and older women, have 
been obliged to enter or return to employ- 


ment because of economic difficulties. 
These women are faced with particular 
problems, as they are often without 
adequate training and have difficulty in 
finding jobs despite the increased employ- 
ment opportunities. On the other hand, 
in countries where there is unemployment, 
which particularly affects unskilled workers, 
women suffer to a relatively larger extent 
than men. 


Problems 

Although the general principles for the 
vocational training of girls and women are 
of universal application, the economically 
and technically advanced areas where 
training has developed in a fairly homo- 
geneous manner and those where it still 
occurs only sporadically are considered 
separately in the report. The problems in 
the countries of the first group are genu- 
inely vocational training problems, it is 
stated, while the problems peculiar to the 
countries of the second group are mainly 
connected with the development of basic 
education. 

Discussing problems of vocational train- 
ing in relation to the first group, the ILO 
reports that the legislation of a large 
number of countries explicitly or implicitly 
recognizes the principles for the vocational 
training of women laid down in the Voca- 


tional Training Recommendation, 1939 
(L.G., 1939, p. 766). There are now, it 
says, many vocational schools, training 


centres and higher technical schools open 
in principle to both sexes, with the same 
courses and certificates for boys and girls. 
In many cases, however, the vocational 
training facilities available to women do 
not permit complete and thorough observ- 
ance of the principles. 

The defects appear mainly to arise from 
two sets of- circumstances, the report finds. 
First, a group of factors (predominantly 
psychological and social) still tend, even in 
economically and _ technically advanced 
countries, to deter women from undergoing 
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vocational training or from choosing any 
vocation outside certain traditional fields. 
Second, the facilities for vocational training 
available to girls and women are not always 
adequate quantitatively or qualitatively, and 
often do not afford training for a proper 
career. 


Factors Affecting Women’s Attitude 

The report attributes the lack of interest 
shown by girls in systematic training for a 
career and their lack of imagination in the 
choice of an occupation partly to the gen- 
eral education which they receive and partly 
to the fact that even today they are often 
unaware of the opportunities open to them. 
While the general compulsory education 
given to boys emphasizes the importance of 
a career, tries to give them a picture of 
economic life and, in an increasing number 
of countries, introduces them gradually 
to the simple techniques of manual work, 
the education given to girls rarely takes 
account of vocational needs to the same 
extent (even by merely offering a choice 
between sewing and manual work of the 
type done by men) and rarely suggests 
that there are other occupations for the 
girls apart from home-making. 

The same tendency is sometimes apparent 
even in the vocational training provided for 
women. Many courses in dressmaking, 
domestic science, etc., cater indiscriminately 
for future housewives and future semi- 
skilled workers and some of the related 
classroom courses for girl apprentices or 
trainees tend to prepare them for house- 
work rather than to develop their general 
knowledge. The value of systematic train- 
ing for the responsibilities and duties of a 
housewife is unquestioned, the report points 
out, but it is important that this should 
not limit the girls’ opportunities of acquir- 
ing the additional general knowledge 
needed for embarking on a career. 


Vocational guidance and counselling ser- 
vices also tend to take a conservative 
attitude with regard to women’s employ- 
ment. In many cases the vocational 
guidance officers are unable to keep abreast 
of women’s employment opportunities and 
prospects, the report asserts. 


As women become gainfully occupied to 
an increasing extent, the report points out, 
it is in the interests both of the national 
economy and of the women themselves that 
they should have the same opportunities as 
men for school and pre-vocational guidance 
and for a general education based on the 
assumption that many girls will take up a 
career. Close co-operation is needed at 
the international level in this respect 
between the various specialized agencies 
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concerned with education, vocational guid- 
ance and manpower policy, if the progress 
already achieved is to be continued with 
success. 

On the other hand, although the attitude 
of girls and women to a career has changed 
considerably, particularly since the war, 
there is still a tendency in many cases to 
consider their presence on the employment 
market as a temporary phenomenon. In 
many cases the girls themselves hestitate 
to undertake a training course of any great 
length, hoping to give up their career after 
marriage, states the report. 

The parents, for their part, are often 
unwilling to make the additional sacrifice 
needed if the daughter is to be fully 
trained for a vocation or even given basic 
training for the branch which best corre- 
sponds to her aptitudes and tastes. This 
is a particularly important factor when 
there are several children in the family. 
Where the claims of the girls conflict with 
those of the boys, the parents often con- 
sider it better to concentrate their financial 
efforts on the vocational training of the 
boys. It may also happen that public or 
private financial assistance (such as scholar- 
ships) makes it possible for the boys to be 
trained for their chosen occupation, while 
corresponding facilities for the girls are not 
yet available or are inadequate. Financial 
obstacles are even more of a hindrance 
to the vocational training of adult women 
who are obliged to go out to work. Here, 
again, it is important that women should 
be given the same encouragement and 
assistance as men receive in similar circum- 
stances, the report advises. 


“The principle of equal rights for men 
and women in regard to training is bound 
to remain a dead letter,” the report states, 
“as long as the economic burden on those 
who wish to take a training course is 
heavier for the girls and women than for 
the boys and men.” 


Training Facilities Available 

While for various reasons women still 
do not take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for vocational training open to 
them, in many cases the number and type 
of facilities available to women do not 
correspond to the present importance of the 
female labour force. The fact that a large 
proportion of working women are restricted 
to unskilled jobs is evidence of real short- 
comings in the training facilities open to 
them, says the report. 

Equality in the training opportunities 
open to both sexes could be achieved in 
principle, the report suggests, if at all 
grades parallel facilities—girls’ departments 


in vocational schools, apprenticeship centres 
and training work shops—were provided for 
girls and women or if the facilities hitherto 
reserved for boys and men were made 
available to women and girls also. 


Advances that have been made in this 
direction are likely to lessen the differences 
in content and standard which for a long 
time made women’s vocational qualifica- 
tions of less value than those of men. 
Differences still exist, however, even where 
the training facilities are mixed, and certain 
grades of training, such as upgrading 
courses, are not open to girls or women, the 
authors found. 


In addition, in many cases the general 
knowledge of girls and women is less com- 
plete than that of male entrants. Women 
who enter industry often have less under- 
standing of work in an undertaking than 
men and therefore need special preparation. 
Allowance must also be made, the report 
points out, for the fact that most girls and 
women at present have less general 
acquaintance with simple mechanics, tech- 
nology, and the handling of tools, than 
boys and men. In some countries various 
methods have been used to overcome this 
difficulty. 

However, even where progress has been 
made, much still remains to be done before 
both sexes have equal opportunities of 
proper careers and equal chances of 
promotion. 

Sound basic instruction will prepare the 
way for the acquisition of further practical 
and theoretical knowledge, which is one of 
the requirements for promotion to the 
higher grades. But it is also necessary that 
facilities for further training in the form 
of courses or in-plant training, identical 
with or equivalent to those open to men, 
should be made available for women, the 
report emphasizes. 

Apart from the opportunities for further 
training during employment, access to the 
intermediate and higher grades of a career 
is generally obtained to a great extent by 
attending full-time vocational schools. 
Although girls and women are increasingly 
admitted to such schools on the same 
footing as boys and men, there are still 
certain defects in the arrangements, particu- 
larly as regards training for intermediate 
technical posts and for supervisory duties. 

As regards the various supervisory grades, 
it is uncertain whether the problem is one 
of access to training or of access to the 
position. In undertakings employing a 
mixed labour force modern training courses 
for supervisory jobs are generally open in 
principle to women but the number of 


women supervisors so trained is still rela- 
tively small. This situation seems mainly 
due to the psychological difficulty of 
accepting a forewoman in a _ workshop 
where men and women work side by side. 
It is also due to the fact that relatively 
few women candidates possess, in addition 
to their actual vocational qualifications, 
certain other necessary technical knowledge. 


Female’ Occupations 

Under the present system of division of 
labour between men and women workers, 
certain occupations are still regarded as 
essentially “female” and conditions of work 
in them are somewhat different from those 
in other branches of activity. In these 
occupations, the report states, the question 
of vocational training is more one of 
assessment of the level of the training, 
rather than in what respects it differs from 
that for men. 

The problem is twofold: (1) to create 
as many genuine careers as possible, with 
opportunities for advancement and special- 
ization and with a social and economic 
standing comparable to that of other occu- 
pations for which similar qualifications are 
required; and (2) to raise the practical and 
technical level of training in several of the 
occupations in the interests both of the 
workers themselves and of increased 
efficiency. 

Nevertheless, states the report, while the 
number of vocational training courses avail- 
able has increased greatly—in some cases 
in excess of needs—the technical and prac- 
tical training given is defective in some of 
the “female” trades. 


The occupational aptitudes of women do 
not differ basically from those of men and 
no special training methods need to be 
employed for teaching women a trade. 
The choice of teaching methods and the 
preparation of sound training programs do 
not, therefore, raise any problems that are 
peculiar to women. It may be asked, 
however, the report comments, whether, at 


the current stage of development of 
training institutions, women enjoy the 
advantages of systematic training by 


rational methods to the same extent as 
men. 

A further problem, according to the 
report, is the rapid growth of private 
schools, giving training for certain “female” 
occupations which is often superficial and 
of doubtful quality. At the end of the 
course the pupils are generally able to find 
immediate employment but their prospects 
for the future are extremely uncertain. 
The need for supervision of private schools 
is particularly urgent in the case of beauty 
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treatment, secretarial and dressmaking occu- 
pations, for which increasing numbers of 
private schools have grown up in the last 
few years. These exploit the demand 
among girls for rapid training and provide 
a hasty and inadequate course of instruc- 
tion. For this reason private. schools 
providing training for these occupations are 
to an increasing extent coming under direct 
or indirect state control in certain countries. 


Conclusions 

Certain immediate conclusions are drawn 
from the study and from discussions at the 
meeting of experts on women’s work con- 
vened by the ILO in December 1951 (L.G., 
Aug. 1952, p. 1033), and broad lines for 
action are suggested in the report. They 
are as follows:— 

(1) Women workers have become an 
integral part of the labour force and the 
distinction between “male” and “female” 
jobs is gradually disappearing. The propor- 
tion of married women workers with family 
responsibilities is tending to grow; there is 
also an increase in the number of older 
women at work, partly because of the 
higher average age of the population. 

(2) The need to apply the principle of 
equal rights for men and women in respect 
of vocational training and to promote full 
use of the productive capacity of the 
female labour force is all the more urgent 
because of the present trends in the employ- 
ment of women. 

(3) The problem of vocational training 
is closely linked to certain aspects of 
general education and vocational guidance. 
The compulsory general education provided 
for girls should open up prospects of a 
career in the same way as the education 
for boys and should teach them the 
elementary manual techniques. Similarly, 
the vocational guidance and counselling 
services must help girls and women in the 
same way as boys and men to choose the 
occupation that most closely corresponds 
to their individual aptitudes and tastes. 

(4) The vocational training facilities 
available to girls and women should be as 
efficient as those offered to boys and men. 

(5) Girls and women should have access 
to all grades of vocational training avail- 
able to boys and men for all occupations 


in which the employment of women is not 
prohibited by law and should be admitted 
to them on the same footing as boys and 
men. The vocational training given should 
open up possibilities of advancement in the 
chosen occupation and allow them to rise 
to the higher grades of skill and to super- 
visory and managerial positions. 

(6) Vocational training for traditionally 
“female” occupations and for those which 
employ a predominantly female labour 
force raises special problems. In this con- 
text vocational training may play an 
important part in raising the status of 
certain occupations and in creating genuine 
careers with prospects of advancement. 
Special efforts need to be made to sub- 
stitute modern training methods _ for 
methods of trial and error and to ensure 
that the training meets the requirements 
of each group of occupations as shown by 
job analysis. 


(7) The problems of vocational training 
for women in the non-industrialized regions 
do not appear to call for the introduction 
of special teaching methods but merely 
reflect cultural, social and economic condi- 
tions. Great efforts will be needed if girls 
and women are to be provided with educa- 
tional and vocational training facilities 
commensurate with the size of the female 
labour force and the needs of the countries - 
and if the necessary staffs for these estab- 
lishments are to be trained. 


(8) As the action required in respect to 
vocational training for girls and women will 
vary in the different countries and in 
different occupations in the same country, 
governments should study the needs in 
their respective countries, taking account of 
the employment situation and the economic 
outlook. 


(9) The problems relating to the voca- 
tional training of women are closely linked 
to the question of general education, 
scholastic and vocational guidance and their 
opportunities for employment. There is an 
immediate need for (a) co-ordinated work 
by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, particularly under the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program, and (b) close 
collaboration between the various public 
administrations in each ‘country. 


Deaf persons working in noisy jobs for which they have been properly selected are 
able to concentrate better and generally suffer less nervous strain than persons with normal 
hearing, the International Labour Organization has found. This fact was contained in a 
series-of notes the ILO prepared for the United Nations Working sty on the Rehabili- 


tation of the Physically Handicapped. 
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TEAMWORK 
‘in INDUSTRY 


LMPC Plans Emergency Plant Evacuation 

In co-operation with the City of Toronto 
Fire Department, the LMPC at Wonder 
Bakeries has worked out an efficient plan 
to evacuate the plant in the event of fire 





or other emergency. The basic idea of 
the plan is to concentrate on saving lives 
by clearing the building rapidly, leaving 
the actual fire-fighting to trained firemen. 

A building fire chief has been appointed 
and a male and female captain for each 
floor. It is their responsibility to see that 
all rest rooms are cleared immediately in 
case of fire and to see that all doors and 
windows are closed to cut off drafts. In 
addition to the fire chief and floor captains 
a number of guides have been trained to 
take their places at strategic points to 
direct employees to safety. 

Co-operating with management in this 
LMPC is Local 461, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union. 


LMPCs Now Total 893 


At the beginning of February, Depart- 
ment of Labour records showed that there 
were 893 labour-management production 
committees in Canada. This is an in- 
crease of 97 since the same date last year, 
when there were 796. 

Latest figures available show that at 
September 30, 1952, there were 330,619 
employees working in establishments with 
LMPCs. This is an increase of 18,000 
since the same date last year. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the organized workers 
in Canada are now taking part in LMPCs. 

Labour-management production com- 
mittees are organized in the mining, 
manufacturing, transportation, construction, 
communications, trade, finance and service 
industries. Manufacturing, with over 480 
committees, is the largest industrial group 
represented. 


Plant Paper Reviews LMPC’s Work 

A summary of the work done by the 
LMPC in the past year and of the opinions 
of its members appeared in a recent issue 





of The Press, published at the Kingston 
plant of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada. The article said in part:— 

“The members agreed that they had 
learned a great deal about the plant, why 
things are done the way they are and why 
some things are going to be done differ- 
ently. Most of them confessed that, 
although they had worked here for some 
time, they had never really understood a 
great many of the things which must be 
taken into account in running a plant. 
Joining the Production Committees had 
proved an easy and enjoyable way of 
learning them. 


Purpose of Committees 

“Of course, the purpose of these com- 
mittees isn’t just to enable a group of 
people to have a good time, or even to 
learn some interesting things. The purpose 
of the committees is to get everyone in 
the plant to bring forward his ideas of how 
things can be improved in the interest of 
productivity, quality, economy, speed, 
safety, convenience, pleasure—or any other 
constructive way. 

“A review of the work of these com- 
mittees over the last year shows that 
they were instrumental in bringing about 
some two hundred such improvements— 
which is certainly a worthwhile record of 
accomplishment. 


Appeal for Candidates 

“Members of the committees felt that 
there are a good many people in the plant 
who would make good members of these 
committees and would enjoy being mem- 
bers, who have not considered standing 
for election beeause they didn’t realize that 
being a member was a worthwhile experi- 
ence. They suggest that more people 
might contest the elections.” 

Employees participating in this LMPC 
are members of Local 343, United Steel- 
workers of America. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during January. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected one application for 
revocation of certification. During the 
month the Board received six applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of certain radio and television tech- 
nical employees of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation (L.G., Feb., p. 237). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed aboard the 
M/V Abegweit and the SS. Prince Edward 
Island operated by Canadian National 
Railway on its Cape Tormentine, N.B- 
Port Borden, P.E.I. ferry service (L.G., 
Feb. ps 230)% 

3. Local 38/163, International Longshore- 
men’s Association on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed in the loading and 
unloading of coastwise vessels of the 
Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., in the 
port of Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Feb., p. 238). 


4. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
-of the deck, engineroom and_ steward’s 
departments of the towboat SS. Dola 
operated by Dola Towing Co Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Feb., p. 238). 


5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and _ steward’s 
departments of towing vessels operated by 
Coastal Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(1G... Heb, D.e2cs). 


6. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and_ steward’s 
departments of towing vessels operated by 
Dolmage Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(TiGzotebiap. 208). 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Rejected 

M. Beaulieu and J. E. Tremblay, appli- 
cants, the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, respondent, 
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Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 


Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


and Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
respondent (ticket office employees), 
Windsor Station, Montreal (L.G., Nov. 
1952, p. 1467). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by M. R. Cliff Tugboat Co. Ltd., 


Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 
2. Local No. 4, Marine Department, 


Canadian Communications Association on 
behalf of a unit of employees of SS. Prince 
George and SS. Prince Rupert, operated 
by Canadian National Steamships Limited 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the pursers’ department of vessels oper- 
ated by Union Steamships Ltd., Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CHEX, 
Peterborough, Ont. operated by The Brook- 
land Company Limited (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CKWS, 
Kingston, Ont. operated by The Brookland 
Company Limited (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. Application to extend the bargaining 
unit for which the International Association 
of Machinists is certified (Maintenance 
and Overhaul Department, Station Ser- 
vices Department and Stores Department, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines) (L.G., Oct. 1948, 
p. 1101) to include the classification of 
ramp controller (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During January the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes:— 


1. Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Van- 
couver Hotel Company Ltd.) and Local 
No. 882, International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

2. British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany), Canadian National Steamships 
Limited and Union Steamships Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ Interna- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 


the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 


Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 


tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Canadian National Railways (Oshawa 
Railway Company and Thousand Islands 
Railway Company) and Oshawa Railway 
and Thousand Islands Clerical Association 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Louis Wolfe & Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; and Victoria & Vancouver 
Stevedoring Company Limited, all of 
Vancouver, B.C., and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local No. 507 (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for ine ‘orporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Pr oceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, ‘Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a _ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 
1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia and Northland Navigation Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 38/163 (Con- 


cilitron, rOficerss iG? aR: Currie) “sGe 
Jans p04.) 

2. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and National Association of 


Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Feb., 
Devcon): 


3. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Ine (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Feb., p. 239). 

4. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson) 
(L.G., Feb., p. 239). 

5. Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Louis Wolfe & Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; and Victoria & Vancouver 
Stevedoring Company Limited, all of 
Vancouver, B.C., and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local No. 507 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (See above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

During the month the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, and 


Locals 342 and 201, Flour and Cereal 
Workers’ Division of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (L.G., Feb., 
p. 239). The dispute between Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Moose Jaw, and 
Local 201, Flour and Cereal Workers’ 
Division of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America was not previously 
reported as it went directly to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. (The 
Board had not been fully constituted at 
the end of the month). 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

During January the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between Searle Grain Co. Ltd.; 
Pacific Elevators lLtd.; United Grain 
Growers Ltd.; Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc.; 
Alberta Wheat Pool, all of Vancouver, and 
the International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America (L.G., Feb., p. 289). 
Text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

During January the Minister was advised 
that a settlement had been reached by the 
parties concerned through further direct 
negotiations following receipt of the 
reports of the Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and_ the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Canadian National Railways (L.G., 
Feb., p. 240). 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Alberta Wheat Pool; Pacific Elevators Limited; Searle Grain 
Company, Ltd.; United Grain Growers Limited; Kerr Gifford & 


Company, Inc. 
and 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, Local 333 


On January 23, 1953, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to deal with matters in dispute between Local 
333, International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America and (1) Searle Grain Co. Ltd.; (2) Pacific Elevators Ltd.; (3) 
United Grain Growers Ltd.; (4) Kerr Gifford & Co. Inc.; (5) Alberta Wheat Pool, all 


of Vancouver, B.C. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship of Dr. Joseph A. Crumb. The nominee of 
the companies was Thomas E. H. Ellis; the union nominee, James Bury. All members 


of the Board reside in Vancouver. 


The text of the Board’s report is reproduced herewith. 
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ARS 

The Hon. Mizron F. Greae, 
Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


In the Matter of a Collective Agreement 
Dispute 
between 


Alberta Wheat Pool, Pacific Elevators 
Limited, Searle Grain Company, Ltd., 
United Grain Growers Limited, Kerr 
Gifford and Company, Inc., all of 
Vancouver, Employers, 


and 


International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, Local No. 3338, 
Bargaining Authority for the 
Employees. 


Members of the Board 
Joseph A. Crumb, Chairman. 
T. E. H. Ellis, Member. 
James Bury, Member. 


Hon. Sir: 

In accordance with letters of appoint- 
ment and instructions given by Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, your Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, under date of December 17, 1952, 
our Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion has heard and deliberated upon the 
matters in dispute between the above 
named Parties and respectfully reports as 
follows :— 


Institution and Duration of Conciliation 


Our Board was convened on December 30, 
1952, held public sittings on January 2, 
1953 and private deliberative sittings on 
January 6, 9 and 16, 1953. At our first 
public sitting the Representatives of the 
Parties to the dispute approved such 
extensions of time as would be required 
by the Chairman and Members to com- 
plete their Report. This information, 
including a request for an extension of 
time to January 22, was conveyed to 
your Director of Industrial Relations on 
January 9, 1953. The request for exten- 
sion was approved on January 12, 1953. 


Representatives of the Partwes 


The Alberta Wheat Pool, Kerr Gifford 
& Co., United Grain Growers Ltd., and 
Pacific Elevators Ltd., were represented by 
Mr. R. H. Tupper, Barrister and Solicitor. 
Mr. F. C. Munro, Barrister and Solicitor 
represented Searle Grain Co. Ltd. The 
Employees and their Union were repre- 
sented by Mr. E. C.. Sims, Canadian 


Director of the International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America. 

The public sittings were attended by 
Messrs. N. Abbot, D. Ireton, J. Bennet, 
H; MeKay ‘and D. A. Burney of the 
employment companies; and by Mr. F. 
Diggin, an Employee and Member of the 
Union. 


Exhibits, Witnesses, Testumony, Etc. 
The following exhibits were submitted :— 
1. Principal brief on behalf of the Union 


by Mr. Sims. 
2. Copy of 1952 Agreement between the 
Parties. 


3. Copy of May 7 Report of previous 
Conciliation Board. 

4. Principal submission on behalf of the 
Employers by R. H. Tupper and 
F.-C. Munro. 

5. Survey of Labour Agreements by 
British Columbia Industrial Associa- 
tion. 

6. Copy of the Great Lakes Arbitration 
Award by the Hon. Mr. Justice J. T. 
Beaubien of the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal. 

7. Alberta Wheat Pool Budget Vol. 3, 
No. 52, December 26, 1952. 

8. Lists of Employees with ten or more 
years of service. 


No witnesses were called and no sworn 
testimony was. taken. Except when 
challenged, statements made to our Board 
and information presented in briefs was 
presumed to be authentic. 


Terms of Reference and Issues 

The matters referred to our Board arose 
out of the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Representatives of the Parties to negotiate 
a revision of their Collective Agreement 
which expired on November 2, 1952. The 
specific issues or items in dispute are:— 

1. The work day and the work week. 

2. Sunday work premium. 

3. Night shift premium and shift work 

procedures. 

4, Statutory Holidays. 

5. Vacation qualifications. 

6. Job classifications. 

7. Wage rates. 

8. Dust premium. 


The provisions of the 1952 Agreement 
with respect to these items, the changes 
requested by the Union, the arguments and 
observations relating thereto and’ the 
Board’s recommendations to the Parties are 
set forth below. 
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1. The Work Day and the Work Week 
The existing Agreement provides a 40 
hour 5 day staggered work week designed 
to provide a six day operation and, when 
necessary, continuous operation. The Union 
has requested a continuous Monday 
through Friday work week. 

Arguments and Observations—The Union 
based its request on the desirability of a 
regular work schedule conforming to the 
standard Monday through Friday pattern 
and the resultant expectation of free 
Saturdays and Sundays; also, on the 
presumption that such an arrangement 
would tend to spread employment and 
minimize overtime requirements. 

The Employers took the position that 
the Monday through Friday week could 
not, in fact, be instituted without adding 
Employees who could not be given full 
time work or without becoming liable for 
increased overtime payments for the more 
or less continually employed group; that, 
in any event, such additional Employees 
as would be required to implement the 
Monday through Friday work week were 
not readily available. Their Representa- 
tive commented upon the very recent 
granting of the 40 hour week concession 
and, in view of its earlier profession of 
disinterest in the work week schedule, 
questioned the good faith of the Union 
in making the Monday through Friday 
request. 

The Chairman sees this issue largely in 
terms of its practicability. He is informed 
that, during the rush season, there is not 
sufficient railway trackage to accommodate 
the Saturday and Sunday “pile up” of 
deliveries that would be involved in a 
five day Monday through Friday week. 
The whole grain movement would, there- 
fore, have to be slowed down to accom- 
modate elevator workers. In his opinion 
this is not in the public interest. Neither 
is it in the public interest to burden the 
Employers with additional overtime and 
penalty rates when, in the nature of things, 
such penalty rates cannot accomplish their 
professed purpose of avoiding Sunday work. 


Recommendation on Standard Work 
Week—Our Board unanimously recom- 
mends that the Employers undertake to 
minimize Saturday and Sunday work: but 
that they not be committed to the recog- 
nition of a standard Monday through 
Friday schedule or work week. 


2. Sunday Work Premium 

The existing Agreement provides for time 
and one-half for Sunday work. The Union 
has requested that all Sunday work be paid 
at double the regular rate. 
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Arguments and Observations—The Union 
based its case largely on the general desir- 
ability of eliminating work on the Sabbath; 
or, failing that, to amply reward the 
affected worker. ‘The Employers again 
stressed the necessity of the work and 
denied the Union’s contention that the men 
themselves wanted overtime less than they 
wanted premium pay. 

The Chairman is of the opinion that 
excessive overtime should be discouraged 
in the interest of spreading employment 
and leisure time. In the circumstances, 
however, he would not single out Sundays 
which are already subject to premium rate. 
In his opinion the limitation should apply 
to the amount of overtime permitted in a 
standard work week. 


Recommendation on Sunday Work 
Premium and on Overtime Rates in 
General—Our Board unanimously recom- 
mends that no change be made in the 
existing one and one-half rate for Sunday 
work within the regular 40 hour work week. 
The Chairman and Mr. Bury recommend 
that overtime in excess of 8 hours during 
the Employee’s regular work week be com- 
pensated at double the regular rate. The 
first 8 hours would come under the exist- 
ing time and one-half arrangement. 


3. Night Shift Premiwm—Shift Rotation 
and Call 


Second and third shift work now com- 
mand a 5 cent differential. The Union 
has requested that the differential for the 
third shift be raised to 10 cents and that 
where practicable a rotation procedure be 
adopted; also that a 48 hour notice of 
a change in shift be required. 


Arguments and Observations—The argu- 
ments on this issue related, for the most 
part, to the disruption in normal living 
schedules resulting from shift work and the 
justification of some further differential 
treatment for the third or “graveyard” 
shift; also to the fairness of rotation and 
advance notice of change. 

It seems to the Chairman that these 
particular requests have merit and should, 
in so far as practicable, be implemented. 
But they should not be made too rigid. 
Mr. Bury joins the Chairman in this view 
but Mr. Ellis feels that existing arrange- 
ments are satisfactory. 


Recommendations on Shift Differential, 
Rotation and Notice—The majority of the 
Board, comprising Messrs. Crumb and 
Bury, therefore recommend (1) that the 
requested 5 cent and 10 cent differential 
be adopted for the second and third shift 
work; (2) that the Employers work out 
a practicable plan for an even distribution 


of the second and third shift arrange- 
ments; (3) that the Employers implement 
a workable system of notifying Employees 
in advance of such changes as from time 
to time may be necessary in the routine 
of shift arrangements. However, provision 
should be made for emergency calls with- 
out notice. 


4. Statutory Holidays 

Six statutory holidays with pay are 
provided in the existing Agreement. The 
Union has requested that the number be 
increased to nine. 


Arguments and Observations — The 
Union’s Representative pointed out that 
the Alberta Wheat Pool Agreement had 
provided for eight Statutory Holidays and 
contended that his organizations acceptance 
of six Holidays was a last minute con- 
cession in order to avert a strike and in 
order to gain wage concessions; he also 
contended that a Holiday without pay 
was an empty gesture to an hourly rated 
Employee and that it was discriminatory 
when given only to monthly rated 
Employees. The Employers’ Repre- 
sentative was chiefly concerned with a 
continuation of previously settled issues, 
particularly when, he contended, wage 
advances had already been won in return 
for the Holiday concession. He did not 
agree with the Union’s contentions with 
respect to discriminatory practices. 

The Chairman is of the opinion that it 
is not in the interest of good personnel 
relations to provide different treatment for 
monthly and hourly rated Employees in 
the matter of Statutory Holidays and 
would, in principle, recommend that the 
treatment be made uniform. Mr. Bury 
joins him in this view. 

Recommendations on Holidays—Messrs. 
Crumb and Bury recommend that the 
number of Holidays be fixed at eight. Mr. 
Ellis recommends that the number be left 
at six. 


5. Vacation Qualification 

Under provision of the existing contract 
between the Parties, an Employee with a 
year of service receives two weeks paid 
vacation. After fifteen years three weeks 
are allowed. The Union has requested that 
the qualification for three weeks be reduced 
to ten years. 

Arguments and Observations —The 
Union based its case on the trend toward 
shorter qualification periods for the longer 
vacation awards and contended that the 
reduction was in the Employers’ interest 
since it tended to reduce Employee turn- 
over. The Employers’ Representative 
stated that the two weeks now granted 


were in excess of statutory requirements 
and contended that, in view of the Union’s 
other requests, the Employers should not 
be additionally burdened by reducing the 
three weeks qualification from fifteen to 
ten years. 

Recommendation on Vacation Qualifica- 
tions—Our Board gained the impression 
that the 5 year reduction in the qualifica- 
tion for a three weeks’ vacation is not an 
important issue. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the request be set aside or held 
in abeyance until such time as it can 
command greater significance in the nego- 
tiations between the Parties. 


6. Job Classifications 

The existing Master Agreement between 
the Union and the Employers does not 
set forth either individually or collectively 
the job classifications existing on the 
records of the different companies. The 
Union has requested that individual 
schedules be incorporated in the new 
Agreement. 

Arguments and Observations — The 
Union would incorporate this information 
in the Agreement in order that the 
Employees might know the different job 
classifications and thus have the oppor- 
tunity, qualifications permitting, to advance 
to better paid jobs. The Employers look 
upon the request as a move on the part 
of the Union to attempt eventually to 
standardize rates between the Companies 
in terms of the highest priced Employees 
in each classification. 

This is a very difficult issue on which 
to make a recommendation. On the one 
hand it is common, though not universal, 
practice to incorporate wage schedules in 
Collective Agreements. On the other hand 
Unions do use such schedules to advantage 
in securing uniform wage treatment and 
such uniform treatment is usually sought 
without regard to the variable ability of 
surfacially similar jobs in different plants 
to produce the wage rates demanded. 

However, if the Union were willing to 
make a commitment in the Agreement to 
the effect that it respected the individual 
Employer’s right to establish and maintain 
classifications particularly suited to his 
own business, this request could be imple- 
mented without objectionable implications. 
Such a commitment should obviate the 
possibility of Union intrusion into the 
sphere of management on the mistaken 
presumption that either a Union’s Agent 
or a Conciliation Board is competent to 
undertake job rating for Union member- 
ship. 

Mr. Bury joins the Chairman in this view 
but Mr. Ellis is of the opinion that the 
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inclusion of classifications in the Agree- 
ment would lead to unnecessary difficulties 
and would unduly interfere with the effi- 
cient exercise of the prerogatives of 
management. 


Recommendation on Classification—The 
majority of our Board, comprising Messrs. 
Crumb and Bury, recommend (1) that 
the Agreement between the Union and 
Employers set forth the job classifications 
of each Employer; (2) that the Agreement 
commit the Union to respect each Man- 
agement’s original right to establish job 
classification and to set rates applicable 
thereto. 


7. Wage Rates 

The basic rate provided in the existing 
contract is $1.50 per hour compared with 
the $1-305 prevailing when the 1951 Agree- 
ment was negotiated. The unnegotiated 
pre-war rate was 55 cents. The Union has 
requested that the 1952-53 rate be raised to 
$1-625. The Employers have proposed that 
it be lowered to $1.45. 


The Union’s Case—The Union’s Repre- 
sentative contended that increases hitherto 
wrung from the Employers under threat 
of strike had not been large enough both 
to cover the rise in living costs that 
meantime had taken place and to provide 
an amprovement factor commensurate with 
a properly conceived increase in living 
standards. He also contended that the 124 
cents requested was not extravagant and 
well in keeping with increases won in the 
building trades and other industries during 
the contract year. 

It was demonstrated in the Union’s brief 
that the General Motors Agreement, which 
combines a 1 cent to 1-3 point escalator 
adjustment with a 3 cent annual improve- 
ment factor, would have produced a $1.60 
rate for elevator workers had it been 
adopted by them in 1939. It was also 
demonstrated that the Canadian Brewers 
formula, which combines a 1 cent to 1 
point escalator adjustment with a 5 cent 
annual improvement factor would have 
produced a $2.05 rate. The Chairman 
should observe, however, that almost any 
preconceived conclusion can be reached 
with such formulae. Indeed, if the Union 
had chosen 1933 as a point of beginning a 
$3 rate could have been computed. In 
order to avoid a misconception it should 
be noted that the Brewery Workers rate 
provided by the formula is actually $1-555 
—not $2.05—and, due to the decline in the 
cost-of-living index, is now due for a down- 
ward adjustment. 


The Employer’s Case—The Employer’s 
Representative stressed the favourable 
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comparison produced by elevator rates on 
those paid in alternative employments and 
substantiated the contention that the pre- 
vailing $1.50 rate was exceeded only by 
rates at Vancouver Breweries and Standard 
Oil. He stressed also the adverse effects - 
of widening the 15 cent unfavourable 
differential between Vancouver and the 
Lake ports. 

The proposal that the rate be reduced 
by 5 cents was based on the 7 point 
decline in the cost-of-living index since the 
present rate went into effect. It was also 
brought to the Board’s attention that the 
rate had been proposed by the Deputy 
Minister of Labour to avert a last minute 
strike and had been regarded by the 
Employers as the result of a resort to force 
rather than a recognition of the economic 
factors involved. 

The Chairman was not impressed by the 
Union’s laboured attempt to better an 
already favourable wage position in a year 
which had witnessed a substantial decline 
in living costs. Nor was he impressed by 
the Employer’s desire to make that posi- 
tion less favourable. 

The decline in living costs has more than 
supplied the annual improvement in living 
standards which the Union now proposes 
that the Employers recognize as a legiti- 
mate wage claim. 


In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that the rate in question has 
practically trebled while living costs have 
doubled; that few, if any, wage groups have 
made such progress. Now that living costs 
have flattened out and we appear at long 
last to have achieved some price level 
stability, it does not appear to be in the 
public interest to court the inflation which 
more or less arbitrarily directed increases 
in wages and other costs make inevitable. 


Recommendations on Wages — The 
majority of our Board, comprising Messrs. 
Crumb and Ellis, is of the opinion that 
the present rate of $1.50 should be main- 
tained during the current contract year, 
and so recommends. Mr. Bury recom- 
mends that the 122 cents per hour across 
the board increase be granted. 


8. Dust Premium 


The existing Agreement between the 
Parties provides no differential wage treat- 
ment for less desirable or more irritating 
tasks incident to elevator work. The 
Union has requested a ten cent per hour 
premium rate for work undertaken under 
conditions of excessive dust. 

Arguments and Observations—The Union 
based its request on the added’ irritation 
and dirt incident to shovel work in 
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and Wase 


Collective Agreements 


Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Long week-ends whenever a_ statutory 
holiday falls on a Tuesday or a Thursday 
are provided in the agreement between 
John Inglis Company Ltd. and English 
Electric Company of Canada Ltd. and 
The United Steelworkers of America, 
summarized below. Employees will work 
a Saturday at straight time in lieu of 
the Monday or Friday proximate to the 
holiday. 


Mining 


Fluorspar—St. Lawrence, Nfld—The St. 
Lawrence Corporation of Newfoundland 
Limited and St. Lawrence Federal 
Labour Union No. 245380 (AFL). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: union shop with prefer- 
ential hiring of union members. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 8 per day 6 days a_ week, 
a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours per day 
and for work on Sundays and on 5 specified 
holidays, except for employees on  con- 
tinuous operations (pumpmen, hoistmen, 
diesel operators) who will be paid time and 
one-quarter for work on Sundays and the 
holidays. An additional holiday, Labour 
Day, is to be a paid holiday and work on 
same will be paid for at double time and 
one-half or, in the case of employees on 
continuous operations, double time and one- 
quarter. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service one week, after 2 years’ 
service 2 weeks (the last provision is new). 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: motor mechanic and welder $1.49, 
crane operator $1.29; blacksmith, drillers, 
mucking machine operators, trammer oper- 
ator $1.24; blaster, pipe fitters, powderman, 
pumpman, timberman, trackman $1.22; cage 
tender, hoistmen $1.19; blacksmith’s helper, 
diesel operators, muckers $1.14; carpenters 
$1.19 and $1.09; jig operators, painters, 
stevedores $1.09; tippleman $1.06, truck 
driver $1.07, sampler $1.04; labourers (sur- 
face), mill ore feeders $1.01; electricians 
$285.32 (per month), diesel mechanic, chief 
mine and pump mechanic $285 (per month) ; 
cutting raises 5 cents per hour extra; shaft 
sinking—to 50 feet standard rates, from 50 
to 150 feet 5 cents per hour extra, 150 feet 
and over 15 cents per hour extra. (The 
above hourly rates are 12 cents per hour 
higher than the previous rates.) 


Clothing: the company will hold in stock 
and retail to employees, at cost price, rubber 
suits, boots, belts, gloves and hats. It will 
replace suits worn out while shaft sinking, 
up to one rubber suit per man for each 
100 feet of shaft sunk. 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. A number of those _ recently 
Agree- 
ments made _ obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
and schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, etce., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 


received are summarized here. 


Seniority: in all cases of promotion, lay- 
off or re-engagement seniority shall be the 
governing factor, provided qualifications, 
fitness and ability are adequate. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
the safety of employees, and the employment 
of stevedores. 


Manufacturing 


Fish Processing — Lunenburg, NS.— 
Lunenburg Sea Products Limited and 
National Sea Products Limited (W. C. 
Smith and Company Division) and the 
Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union, Mar- 
tame Division, Local 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., April 1952, 
p. 446), with the following changes:— 

Overtime: double time is now paid for 
work on Sundays and on 9 specified holi- 
days, 7 of which are paid holidays for 
employees with one or more years of service 
(previously time and one-half for work on 
Sunday and double time for only 8 holidays). 


Hourly wage rates are increased by 5 
cents per hour and are now as follows: 
general labour, men (basic rate) 95 cents; 
cutters, skinners, freezer and fish meal plant 
employees $1; cullers and charge hands 98 
cents; boys 78 cents, girls 73 cents. 


Shoes—Quebec, P.Q—L’ Association patro- 
nale des manufacturers de chaussures 
de Québec and the John Ritchie Com- 
pany Limited and the Shoe Workers’ 
Protective Union of Quebec, Inc. 
(National Federation of Leather and 
Shoe Workers of Canada, Inc., CCCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 14, 
1952, to April 14, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship; however, union members shall have 
the right to resign their membership 30 
to 60 days prior to the termination of the 
agreement. Union members expelled by the 
union shall nevertheless remain in the com- 
pany’s employ. 
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Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of all employees who so 
authorize all union dues and to remit same 
to the union. 

Hours: 48 per week; the right of deter- 
mining both the daily starting and stopping 
hours is vested in the management. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of 48 hours per week. 

Statutory holidays: no work shall be per- 
formed on Sundays and on religious days of 
obligation. During the first year of the 
agreement, employees will be entitled to 
choose 2, and during the second year 3, 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks will be 
allowed to each employee, the rate of pay- 
ment to conform to provincial regulations. 

Hourly wage rates, in effect immediately 
prior to December 1, 1951, are increased, 
effective April 14, 1952, by 10 per cent, not 
to exceed, however, 10 cents per hour, for 
those employees whose wages were not 
raised on December 1, 1951. (For wage 


scale which became effective in_ the shoe 
industry of the province of Quebec on 
December 1, 1951, see L.G., April 1952, 


pp. 449-451.) 

Escalator clause: for each 5 points rise 
or fall in the cost-of-living index for Canada 
above the index figure as published in 
January 1952, the wage rates shall be in- 
creased or decreased, as the case may be, 
by 5 cents per hour. However, any decrease 
in the cost-of-living bonus will be limited 
by the hourly rates in force prior to 
December 1, 1951. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the health and 
safety of employees. 


Embroidery and Other Fashion <Acces- 
sories—M ontreal, P.Q—Fashion Acces- 
sories Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
and International Ladies Garment 
Workers iUnion;  eLocal ysi6 © aGi he 
Embroidery, Pleaters, Stitchers and 
Button Makers’ Union). 


Agreement to be in effect from August I, 
1952, to July: Sle 955. 

Union security: closed shop. The employers 
agree to secure any additional help through 
the union, if available. Employees obtained 
through any other medium than the union 
shall be considered temporary help and 
retained only during the emergency period; 
they must register with the union after one 
week’s employment, and must become mem- 
bers of the union after one month’s employ- 
ment. 


Check-off : 
members. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for overtime work which is limited to 
2 hours per day and 8 per week to be 
performed between 5 and 7 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday. No overtime shall be 
worked after 7 p.m. and on Friday. No 
work shall be permitted on Saturday and on 
6 specified holidays, 4 of which are paid 
holidays. Except in the case of _ illness, 
slackness or lay-off, any employee absent 
during the week on which any of the paid 
holidays may fall, shall forfeit 2 hours’ pay 
for each full day of absence. 

In slack times the available work shall 
be divided as equally as possible among the 
union members. All homework is prohibited. 
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compulsory for all union 


Piece work is prohibited, except, under 
certain specified conditions, for frozen handle 
bonnaz operators working on cordé handbags. 

Rest period: a 15-minute rest period shall 
be granted to each employee at 3 p.m. of 
each working day. 

Vacations with pay: each employer shall 
pay 5 per cent of the payroll for his union 
employees into a vacation with pay fund out 
of which employees, members in good stand- 
ing of the union for one year or longer, shall 
be paid 5 per cent of their earnings during 
the year, with a maximum, however, of 2 
weeks’ wages, for a 2-weeks’ vacation. 
Employees who have been members of the 
union for less than one year shall be 
granted one week’s vacation and paid 234 
per cent of their earnings which, however, 
shall not exceed one week’s wages. 

Health Fund: the employers agree to con- 
tinue to pay one per cent of the weekly 
payroll of their employees, members of the 
union, into a fund which shall be devoted 
to the payment of health and sick benefits 
to employees, members of the union, under 
the terms and conditions mutually agreed 
upon between the parties to the agreement. 
Beginning August 1, 1953, the Health Fund 
shall contribute one-half of one per cent 
of the wages for the building and mainten- 
ance of a health centre. In addition, it 
shall pay to the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union Death Benefit 
Fund an additional sum of $4 per annum 
for each member; this will raise the death 
benefit, to which each member is entitled, 
from $500 to $1,000. 

Hourly wage rates: bonnaz operators 
$1.324, pleaters and pattern makers $1, 
frozen handle bonnaz operators 75 cents; 
special machine operators, stampers, 
pleater’s assistants 674 cents, crochet 
beaders, hand embroidery workers, floor 
help, covered button and buckle makers 55 
cents; apprentice frozen handle bonnaz 
operator from 40 cents to 75 cents after 
2 years; apprentice machine operator or 
apprentice stamper from 40 cents to 6734 
cents after 24 years; apprentice bonnaz 
operator from 45 cents to $1.32% after 3 
years. 

In case of an increase or a decrease in 
the cost of living the union or the employers 
may at any time during the term of the 
agreement, on 30 days’ notice, request an 
increase or a decrease in the wage rates. 
If the parties are unable to reach an agree- 
ment, the matter shall be referred to an 
impartial chairman, whose decision shall be 
final and binding on both parties. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and grievance procedure. 


Rayon — Cornwall, Ont.—Courtaulds 
(Canada) Limited and Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, Local 779. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Oct. 1951, 
p. 1372), with the following changes:— 

Hours: the hours of work on 2-shift 
operations for girls are now 42 per week 
on both shifts, instead of 424 on the morn- 
ing shift and 414 on the afternoon shift, 
as previously. 

Wages: 10 cents per hour in the case of 
male employees, and 5 cents per hour in 
the case of female employees and boys, of 


the cost-of-living bonus payable under the 
terms of the previous agreement are now 
incorporated in the basic “hourly wage rates 
and the basis of the present cost-of-living 
bonus is amended accordingly. 

Pensions: the company agrees to imple- 
ment the Pension Plan and the Disability 
Pension Plan for hourly rated employees of 
August 28, 1952, effective January 1, 1953, 
as negotiated between the two parties. 

Insurance provided by the company for 
sick and accident benefits has been increased 
from $20 to $25 per week for a maximum 
of 20 weeks, instead of the previous 13 
weeks. 


Metal Products—Toronto and St. Cath- 
arines, Ont—John Inglis Company 
Limited and English Electric Company 
of Canada Limited and the United 
Steelworkers of America, Locals 2900, 
4790 and 4162. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 12, 
ol AOU. 1905, and tora farther 
period of one year, subject to notice. 

Union security: all employees covered by 
this agreement shall be and remain mem- 
bers of the union for the life of the agree- 
ment. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours in excess of the 
regular shift hours, Monday through Friday, 
and for the first 8 hours worked on Satur- 
day, double time thereafter and for work 
on Sunday; double time and one-half for 
work on 8 specified paid holidays. Where 
one of the holidays falls on a Tuesday or a 
Thursday, a Saturday will be worked at 
straight time to substitute for the Monday 
previous to the Tuesday holiday or for the 
Friday after the Thursday holiday, the 
Saturday worked to be 2 weeks prior to 
the holiday week-end involved. testa 
employee is required to work on_ the 
Monday or Friday substituted he will be 
paid time and one-half. 

Rest and wash-up periods: a 10-minute 
rest period will be allowed in the forenoon 
or corresponding period of each shift. The 
5-minute wash-up- privileges will be 
continued. 

Vacation pay: employees will be paid 2 
per cent of annual earnings after 3 months’ 
continuous service, 24 per cent after 2 
years, 4 per cent or 2 weeks’ pay, which- 
ever is the greater, after 3 years, and 6 
per cent of annual earnings or 3 weeks’ 
pay after 15 years of continuous service. 

Wage rates: the cost-of-living escalator 
previously in effect is eliminated and the 
15 cents per hour paid under it are incor- 
ported into the standard hourly rate. Job 
rates up to $1.49 are increased by 5 per 
cent with a minimum increase of 7 cents, 
those of $1.50 to $1.69 are increased by 6 
per cent, and those from $1.70 up by 7 
per cent. Of the above increases 5 cents 
per hour became effective July 13, 1952, 
and the balance on the start of the first 
pay period after January 1, 1953. Time 
and one-quarter will be paid for dirty work 
on repair jobs if authorized by foreman. 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 7 
cents per hour will be paid to employees 
who are rotating on an afternoon and night 
shift and of 9 cents per hour to those 
working permanently on an afternoon or 
night shift 
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Employees serving on jury duty will. be 
paid the difference between jury pay and 
the employee’s regular rate of pay for such 
periods of jury duty as fall within the 
normal working day. 

Outside work: all work away from the 
plant performed during the normal plant 
day shift hours shall -be paid at. the 
employee’s basic hourly rate, plus $2 per 
day. An employee will be paid at his 
regular rate for travelling during any 
portion of the standard working shift, for 
travelling after he has worked his regular 
shift (up to a maximum of 3 hours), and 
for travelling on Saturday, Sunday or a 
plant holiday if he has not worked on such 
days (up to a maximum of 8 hours). The 
company will pay all travelling and other 
legitimate expenses and will also pay for 
suitable meals and lodging. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a Plant Safety 
Committee. 


Shipbuilding and Repairing—Lauzon, P.Q. 
—George T. Davie and Sons Limited 
and Le syndicat catholique des 
employés de Geo. T. Davie and Sons 
Yanied. (CTCC): 

Agreement following strike (L.G., Nov. 
1952, p. 1548), to be in effect from March 1, 
1952, to February 28, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice, pro- 
vided, however, that if the old cost-of-living 
index reaches 195, the union may re-open 
the question of wages. 

Union security: the company recommends 
that all its employees join the union. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: for day shift—84 per day Monday 
through Friday and 54 on Saturday, a 
48-hour week; for night shift—84 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 424-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular daily hours, provided 
that if overtime does not exceed 15 minutes 
it shall be paid at straight time; double 
time for work on Sunday and on 8 specified 
holidays, 5 of which are paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service 7 days, after 5 years’ 
continuous service 14 days. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, effective December 15, 1952: loftmen 
$1.56; blacksmiths, boilermakers, carpenters, 
caulkers, electricians, engine fitters, mach- 
inists, patternmakers, platers, riveters, slab- 
men, tinsmiths, tracers $1.38; welders $1.11 





to $1.48; painters $1.33 and $1.38; crane 
operators $1.21 to $1.38, linermen $1.33, ship 
riggers $1.31, burners $1.28; assemblers, 
erectors, machine operators, rivet heaters 
$1.21; bolters up, reamers $1.16; crane 
firemen, truck and tractor drivers $1.10; 
helpers $1.05 to $1.10, labourers $1.05. 


According to press reports the above rates 
are 15 cents per hour higher than the rates 
which were in effect prior to March 1, 
1952, when there was no collective agreement 
in force. Of this increase 10 cents per hour 
was to be retroactive for the period from 
March 1, 1952, to September 11, 1952, the 
date the agreement was reached. For the 
period from September 12, 1952, to 
December 15, 1952, the wage rates were 3 
cents per hour lower than the December 15, 
1952, rates. 

Dirty work: for performing “dirty work” 
on repair jobs employees will be paid at 
the rate of time and one-quarter. 
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Night-shift differential: employees. on 
night shift will be paid at the rate of time 
and one-eighth. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety of 
employees. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Urban and Suburban Transportation and 
Gas and Electricity Supply—W innipeg, 
Man—Winnpeg Electric Company and 
Winnipeg Electric Employees’ Feder- 
ated Council, One Big Union. 


Agreements to be in effect from April I, 
1952, and thereafter until terminated on 
March 31, 1954, on any later year, by either 
party giving notice not later than January 
31, in that year. 


A. (GENERAL AGREEMENT 


Union security: as soon as seniority is 
established, membership in the union shall 
be a condition of employment, except for 
employees engaged prior to January 1, 1947, 
certain employees belonging to two other 
unions (listed under “check-off” below) and 
employees excepted by a decision of a Board 
of Arbitration. 

OCheck-off: compulsory for all employees 
with established seniority within the classi- 
fications represented by the union, except 
for employees who have been members of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America and employees of the company 
since January 1, 1939, and for bricklayers 
(journeymen) working at their craft who 
were members of their craft union at date 
of hiring. 

Statutory holidays: 10 (previously 9) 
specified holidays will be observed, two of 
them with pay. Time and one-half will be 
paid for work on the unpaid holidays and 
double time for work on the paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after 11 months’ con- 
tinuous service hourly-rated employees will 
be granted vacations on the basis of one 
hour for each 24 hours worked, with a 
maximum of 2 work weeks, and monthly- 
rated employees on the basis of one day for 
each calendar month worked, with a 
maximum of 2 calendar weeks; effective 
April 1, 1953, vacations will be increased 
by one-half for employees who have com- 
pleted 20 years of service. 

Paid sick leave: monthly-rated employees 
will be allowed 15 working days per year, 
cumulative after 2 years’ continuous service, 
up to a maximum of 75 days. An employee 
with accumulated sick leave, who has drawn 
15 days’ sick pay in any year, will then 
be entitled to sick benefits at two-thirds of 
his regular rate for a maximum of one and 
one-half the number of days accumulated. 
If an employee is granted leave with pay 
in the case of a funeral in the immediate 
family, the time so allowed will be deducted 
as though the employee had been ill. 

Transportation: all eligible employees shall 
be supplied with transportation on all street 
car and bus lines of the company and its 
subsidiaries. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a_ contributory 
Welfare Plan (Group Life Insurance, 
Weekly Sickness and Accident Insurance, 
Blue Cross Hospital Benefits, and’ Blue 
Shield Medical Service). 
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B. AGREEMENTS COVERING EMPLOYEES 
ENGAGED IN URBAN AND SUBURBAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


1. Motormen, Conductors, Bus Drivers 


Hours: effective April 1, 1953, the hours 
will be reduced from 48 to 40 per week; 
the normal working day shall conform as 
nearly as possible to 8 hours with a 
minimum of 72 hours and a maximum of 
84 hours per day. Except in cases of 
emergency no trainman shall be compelled 
to work more than 5 times the value of 
his run in any one week. The maximum 
spread of runs shall be 13 hours. Overtime: 
to regular trainmen—time and one-half for 
work in excess of 84 hours per day and for 
work on the employee’s days off; to spare 
men—time and one-half for all time worked 
in excess of 85 hours in any 2-week period 
and for work on their regular weekly 
day off. 

Hourly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
July 1, 1952, and April 1, 1953, respec- 
tively: one-man car operators, bus drivers, 
trolley bus operators—Ist 6 months $1.09, 
$1.14, $1.37, next 12 months $1.144, $1.20, 
$1.44, after 18 months $1.19, $1.25, $1.50; 
motormen and conductors on two-man cars— 
Ist 6 months $1.034, $1.08, $1.30, next 12 
months $1.08, $1.14, $1.37, after 18 months 
$1.134, $1.20, $1.44. In addition to the 
above, trainmen will receive 10 cents per. 
hour extra for time worked on Sundays, for 
time worked over an ll-hour spread on 
signed runs and for training new employees. 


Guaranteed pay: the company guarantees 
each spare man $100 per 2-week period 
during his first 6 months, $105 during his 
next 12 months and $110 after 18 months, 
provided such employee reports for work 
6 days a week and carries out the duties 
assigned to him; he shall not be required to 
work more than 10 hours in any day to 
satisfy the guarantee requirements. 


Uniforms: each trainman will be provided 
with a regulation uniform once each calendar 
year. Traimen entering the service will pay 
half the cost of the first uniform; there- 
after uniforms will be furnished free of 
charge. They will also be provided with 
caps, overcoats and, at a cost to them of 
$2 each, with shirts. 


2. Track Department Employees 


Hours: 8 per day. Effective April 1; 1953, 
weekly hours will be reduced from 44 to 40. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of above hours and for work on 
Saturdays and Sundays or the alternative 
days off; double time for all time worked 
in excess of 16 consecutive hours. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, effective April 1, 1952, July 1, 1952, 
and April 1, 1953, respectively: thermit 
welder $1.41, $1.48, $1.73, helper $1.18, 
$1.24, $1.44; blacksmiths $1.31, $1.37, $1.60; 
welders $1.25, $1.31, $1.53; leading track- 
men, asphalt operators $1.19, $1.25, $1.46; 
acetylene cutters $1.134, $1.19, $1.39; truck 
drivers, switch inspectors, switch and 
diamond repairmen, tool repairmen, com- 
pressor men, derrick men $1.07, $1.12, $1.30; 
shimmers, air gun operators, asphalt 
finishers $1.014, $1.06, $1.24; trackmen and 
labourers with established seniority 954 
cents, $1, $1.17. 


Clothing: the company will supply not 
more than 3 pairs of overalls per year, the 


employee paying half the cost, to switch 
cleaners and certain members of the asphalt 
gang requiring them. 


3. Mechanical Department Employees 

Hours: 8 per day. Effective April 1, 
1953, weekly hours will be reduced from 44 
(48 for general helpers) to 40; allowance 
will be made for variations due to changing 
of shifts or as mutually agreed. Overtime: 
time and one-half for all time worked prior 
to or after the set shift hours and for work 
on Saturdays and Sundays (except when 
posted for work); double time for all time 
worked over 16 consecutive hours. Men 
required to work more than 2 hours over- 
time after their regular shift will be paid 
a meal allowance of 75 cents. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, effective April 1, 1952, July 1, 1952, 
and April 1, 1953, respectively: journeymen 
—machinists, sheet metal workers, black- 
smiths, welders, armature winders, uphol- 
sterers, painters, springmakers, air brake- 
men, wiremen,  pipefitters, bodyshopmen 
$1.31, $1.37, $1.60; helpers to above trades- 
men, utilitymen, motor repairmen, babbit- 
men, fendermen, trolleymen and oilers who 
have seniority as general helpers $1.013 to 
Si loaweo e0Gestoi 196 and $1.24 to S$i39: 
truck drivers $1.07, $1.12, $1.30; general 
helpers with established seniority 954 cents, 
$1, $1.17; apprentices—50 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate for the first 6 months, 
with an increase of 5 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate each succeeding 6 months. 
Effective October 1, 1952, charge hands 
shall be paid 10 cents per hour above their 
regular rate. 

The company will supply up to 3 pairs 
of overalls each calendar year to employees 
requiring them in their. work, the employees 
paying half the cost. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan. 


4. Carpenters 

Hours: 8 per day. Effective April 1, 1953, 
weekly hours will be reduced from 44 to 40. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work out- 
side the regular shift, double time for work 
in excess of 16 consecutive hours. 

Hourly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
July 1, 1952, and April 1, 1953, respectively: 
carpenters, inside work $1.31, $1.37, $1.60, 
outside work $1.424, $1.49, $1.74; appren- 
tices—from 50 per cent of rate for inside 
work during first 6 months to 85 per cent 
during eighth 6 months. 


5. Motor Bus and Truck Department 

Employees 

The provisions concerning working condi- 
tions for Motor Bus and Truck Department 
employees and the wage rates for tradesmen, 
helpers and apprentices are similar to those 
for Mechanical Department employees, out- 
lined above. 


6. Boxmen 

Hours: 8 per day. Effective April 1, 1953, 
the weekly hours will be reduced from 
48 to 40. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
outside the regular shift and for work on 
the days off. 

Hourly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
and July 1, 1952, respectively: after 6 
months’ continuous service—junior boxmen 
$212 and $223, boxmen $225 and $236, senior 
boxmen $228 and $239; night clerk $212 and 
$223, farebox checker $217 and $228. 


Each boxman will be given 50 cents per 
month for the purchase of gloves and will 
be supplied with a smock each year. 


7. Storekeepers 

Hours, effective April 1, 1953: for day 
men—7# per day, $382 (previously 423) per 
week; for night men—a straight 8-hour shift 
with a 20-minute lunch period, 5 (pre- 
viously 54) days a week. 

Monthly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
July 1, 1952, and April 1 1953, respectively: 
stock record clerk $231, $243, $258, distribu- 
tion clerk $218, $229, $243, invoice clerk and 
typist $213, $224, $237; warehousemen $192 
to $207, $202 to $217, $214 to $230. 

8. Ticket Sellers 

Hours: 7% on week-days and 7% on Sundays. 
Effective April 1, 1953, 5 days per week, 
with 2 consecutive days off, where possible. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work out- 
side an employee’s shift or for work on his 
days off. 

Monthly wage rates: after 6 months ser- 
vice—effective April 1, 1952, $221, effective 
July 1, 1952, $232. 

All ticket sellers shall be provided with 
office jackets. 


C. AGREEMENTS CovERING EMPLOYEES 


Enaacep IN SuppLyIna GAs 

1. Gas Production Employees 

Hours, effective April 1, 1953: for men on 
the battery, steam boilers, and gas holders 
8 per day, 6 days on and 2 days off, an 
average of 42 (previously 48) hours per 
week; for yardmen, coal gang, mechanics, 
labourers, etc., 8 per day, 5 days a week, 
a 40-hour week (previously 44 hours per 
week). Overtime: time and one-half after 
the completion of the regular shift, double 
time for all work over 16 consecutive hours. 
Men required to work more than one hour 
over their regular shift shall receive supper 
money or a meal. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, effective April 1, 1952, July 1, 1952, 
and April 1, 1953, respectively: millwrights 
$1.37, $1.44, $1.67, shift engineers $1.31, $1.37, 
$1.60, hea'ters ($1.294, $1.36, $1.58; oilers, 
propane helpers $1.134, $1.19, $1.39; boiler- 
men $1.07, $1.12, $1.31, utility operators 
$1.05, $1.10, $1.29, machine operators (coal 
and coke) $1.014, $1.06, $1.24, labourers with 
established seniority 954 cents, $1, $1.17. 

Clothing: employees working in certain 
specified classifications will be furnished 
with 2 pairs of heat resisting mitts per 
year; greasers will be supplied with 2 pairs 
of overalls a year and overalls will be avail- 
able for the use of men working in sewers 
and tar wells. The company will supply 2 
pairs of overalls each year, the employee 
paying the cost of one pair, to all employees 
requiring them in their work. 


2. Gas Distribution Employees 

Hours, effective April 1, 1953: for day 
shift workers—-8 per day, 40 (previously 44) 
per week; for troublemen on both day and 
night shifts—84 per day, 11 days im a 2- 
week period (previously 51 hours per week). 
Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
outside the regular hours, except for street 
men under certain specified conditions; 
double time for all work over 16 consecu- 
tive hours. 

Clothing: 
will be supplied with 





compressor air gun operators 
leather protectors. 
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The company will supply 2 pairs of overalls 
each year, the employee paying the cost of 
one pair, to all employees requiring them in 
their work. 


D. AGREEMENTS COVERING EMPLOYEES 
ENGAGED IN SUPPLYING ELECTRICITY 


1. Power Piants Employees 


Hours, effective April 1, 1953: 8 per day, 
40 (previously 48 for operating employees 
and an average of 44 for maintenance 
employees) per week; operating employees 
shall work 80 hours in 2 weeks, with 4 
consecutive days off where possible. Over- 
time: for hourly-rated employees—time and 
one-half for work in excess of a regular day’s 
work and for work on Saturdays and 
Sundays, except where such work is part of 
the scheduled shift; double time for all work 
over 16 consecutive hours; monthly-rated 
employees will be allowed equivalent time off 
for work in excess of their regular hours. 
Any such time not taken by the end of the 
calendar year will be paid for. 


Wage rates for monthly-rated employees: 
power plant operating men, rates effective 
April 1, 1952, and July 1, 1952, respectively 
—operators $280 and $294, relief operators 
$263 and $276, assistant operators $246 and 
$258, floormen $236 and $248, relief floormen 
$146 to $229 and $153 to $240; maintenance 
men (regular employees only if employed 
previous to May 1, 1945), rates effective 
Aprile lo52ssd uly 94971952, 2and Apri I, 
1953, respectively—electrician $286, $300, 
$318, leading machinist $285, $299, $317, 
utilityman $267, $280, $297; blacksmith, pipe- 
fitter, machinist, maintenance mechanic $258, 
$271, $287; general maintenance man $253, 
$266, $282, teamster $195, $205, $217. For 
hourly-rated employees, effective April 1, 
1952, July 1, 1952, and April 1, 1953, respec- 
tively: leading machinist $1.48, $1.55, $1.81, 
electricians $1.45, $1.52, $1.77; machinists, 
welders, blacksmiths, painters $1.31, $1.37, 
$1.60; electricians’ helpers $1.134, $1.19, 
$1.39, skilled labourers $1.023, $1.07, SieZo. 
labourers with established seniority 954 
cents, $1, $1.17; patrolmen $1.21, $1.27, $1.52; 
apprentice patrolmen $1.09 to $1.17, $1.14 
to $1.23, $1.37 to $1.38; other apprentices 
50 per cent of journeymen’s rates for the 
first 6 months with an increase of 5 per cent 
each succeeding 6 months. 


Provision is made for out-of-town work. 


2. Electric Appliance Repair Department 
Employees 


Hours, effective April 1, 1953: 8 per day 
Monday through Friday, 40 (previously 44) 
per week. One senior and one junior repair- 
man may be scheduled to work each Satur- 
day morning and take the equivalent time 
off in the following week. Employees 
required to work over half an hour after 
completion of the regular working day shall 
be allowed 75 cents for lunch. 

Monthly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
July 1, 1952, October 1, 1952, and April 1, 
1958, respectively: senior repairman $229, 
$240, $250, $265, junior repairman $211, 
$222, $225, $239, learners $150 to $174, $158, 
to $183, $160 to $185, $170 to $196. 

Tools: effective October 1, 1952, learners 
and repairmen shall supply and pay for 
tools required in their work, except for 
special tools supplied by the company. 
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3. Meter Readers and Collectors 


Hours, effective April 1, 1953: 8 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week; 
employees may turn in their assigned work 
as soon as they are finished and be through 
for the day (previously the hours were 7+ 
per day Monday through Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 403-hour week). Overtime: any 
meter reader will be allowed compensatory 
time off for all time worked outside the 
scheduled hours. 

Monthly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
July 1, 1952, and April 1, 1953, respectively: 
after 6 months’ continuous service $187, 
$196, $208, after 12 months $196, $206, $228, 
after 18 months $205, $215, $247, after 24 
months $213, $224, $247, after 30 months 
S222, Olean olan 

Provision is made for the supplying of 
uniforms, overcoats, etc., to employees. 


Urban 


and Suburban “Transportation 
and Electricity Supply—Winnipeg, 
Man—Winnipeg Electric Company 
and International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 1037. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, and thereafter until terminated on 
April 30, 1953, or any later year, by either 
party giving notice not later than February 
28 in that year. 


Union security: for employees engaged on 
or after May 1, 1947, membership in the 
union shall be a condition of employment 
as soon as seniority is established in a 
classification for which the union is bar- 
gaining representative. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
with established seniority within the classifi- 
cation represented by the union. 

Hours and overtime: for day men—May to 
October, 1952, 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week, the last hour on 
Friday being paid for at time and one- 
half; if the union so requests, the hours on 
Friday shall be reduced to 8; commencing 
November 1, 1952, 8 per day, Monday 
through Friday, a 40-hour week. Time and 
one-half will be paid for work in excess of 
above hours and for work between 8 a.m. 
and 5 pim.+ om ‘Saturday: doubles timewror 
work after 5 p.m. on Saturday and between 
12 midnight and 8 a.m. every day and for 
work on Sundays and on 10 specified holi- 
days, 2 of which are paid holidays. For 
shift men—8 per day; until November 1, 
1952, 88 hours per 2-week period, there- 
after 80 hours. Time and one-half will be 
paid for work on 8 unpaid holidays and for 
the first 4 hours worked following the 
regular shift, double time thereafter and 
for work on 2 paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted after 
11 months’ continuous service on the basis 
of 1 day for each 24 days worked, not 
exceeding 88 hours per year, and after 20 
years’ service on the basis of 14 days for 
each 24 days worked, not exceeding 132 
hours per year. For the vacation year 
commencing April 1, 1953, vacations shall 
be calculated on the basis of 1 hour for each 
24 hours worked with a maximum of 80 
hours, except for employees with 20 years’ 
service whose vacations shall be increased by 
50 per cent. 

Hourly wage rates, effective May 1, 1952, 
and November 1, 1952, respectively: senior 





foremen $1.70 and $1.87, foremen $1.68 and 
$1.85, sub-foremen $1.64 and $1.80, trouble- 
men and linemen on emergency truck $1.61 
and $1.77; linemen journeymen $1.59 and 
$1.75, linemen apprentices Ist year 67 per 
cent, 2nd year 81 per cent, 3rd year 88 per 
cent and 4th year 95 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate; cable splicer sub-foremen $1.69 
and $1.86, cable splicers $1.64 and $1.80, 
junior cable splicer $1.59 and $1.75, appren- 
tices—from 50 per cent of cable splicers’ 
rate during first 6 months to 95 per cent 


during tenth 6 months; lamp trimmers $1.33 
and $1.46, line inspector $1.29 and $1.42. 

Clothing: overalls and gloves shall be 
supplied at cost to all employees requiring 
them in their work. 

Employees shall be supplied with trans- 
portation on all street car lines of the 
company and all city bus service where 
regular fares apply. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, sickness and insurance 
benefits and out-of-town work. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of another and the amendment of 18 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the correction of the 
agreement for the food products manu- 
facturing and wholesale trade at Quebec, 
the extension of a new agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Chicoutimi and 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
furniture industry, for the ladies’ handbag 
manufacturing industry in the province, for 
barbers and hairdressers and for retail 
stores at Quebec, for retail stores at 
Roberval, for the clock and watch repair 
industry in some eastern counties of the 
province, for the sheet metal fabricating 
industry at Montreal and for barbers and 
hairdressers at Sherbrooke, all published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, December 20; 
the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Rouyn in the 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application with or without changes as 
onsidered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazEeTTE monthly since 
June 1934. 


issue of December 27, and the amendment 
of the agreement for truck drivers at 
Quebec in the issue of January 10. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the uncorrugated paper box 
industry in the province was gazetted 
December 20. Another request for the 
amendment of the agreement for iron 
oxide miners at Red Mill was gazetted 
December 27, and requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers and 
hairdressers at Three Rivers, for the 
building trades, for the ornamental iron 
and bronze industry and for the printing 
industry at Montreal were all gazetted 
January 10. A request for a new agreement 
for-barbers and hairdressers at Magog as 
well as requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
St. Hyacinthe and at Roberval and for the 
building trades at St. Hyacinthe and at 
Sorel were all gazetted January 17. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the Jevy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 
Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated December 15, 
and gazetted December 20, amends _ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April 1949, p. 450, June, p. 735, 
Nov. 1950, p. 1903; June 1951, p. 827, July, 
Deo7G: Way 100s." p. Ole Och, Pp. LoOL: 
Feb. 1953, p. 283, and previous issues). In 
this amendment “The Odd Pants Manufac- 
turers Association of Quebec” is added to 
the list of contracting parties and the name 
“Ta Fédération nationale du Vétement 
ine.” is corrected to read “La Fédération 
nationale des Travailleurs de |’Industrie du 
Vétement, inc.” 

Millinery Industry, Province of Quebec 

An Order in Council, dated December 15, 
and gazetted December 20, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March 1947, p. 369, Sept., p. 1307; 
June 1949, p. 736; April 1951, p. 544). 
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Minimum wage rates are from $2.40 to 
$3.60 per week higher than those previously 
in effect and the new minimum rates are 
now as follows: hand blockers $61.56 per 
week; blocker $57.20; cutter, straw operator 
and fabric operator $55.89; draper $39; 
trimmer draper $34.80; trimmer $31.90. 


Corrugated Paper Box Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated December 28, 
and gazetted January 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug. 1949, p. 987, Dec., p. 1558; 
Feb. 1950, p. 209; June, p. 873; July 1951, 
D-..O76e tOct. 7p) LIS Mj a NGY..0)D- 605 /.mand 
previous issues). 

Specified holidays: any 4 of 7 unpaid 
holidays (previously provided for) will now 
be paid holidays. 

Hours remain unchanged at 50 per week. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in Zone I are 
increased in the present amendment by 12 
cents to 30 cents per hour for male 
employees and by 12 cents to 22 cents per 
hour for female employees. The minimum 
average wage for male employees is increased 
by 17 cents per hour to a new minimum 
average of 95 cents per hour, for female 
employees by 13 cents per hour to a new 
minimum average of 66 cents per hour. 
Minimum rates for general labourers which 
were previously 65 cents per hour for males 
and 47 cents for females are now as follows: 
males—75 cents per hour in first 3 months, 
80 cents in third 3 months and 85 cents 
after 6 months; females—57 cents, 60 cents 
and 63 cents per hour. The minimum wage 
table is also revised by the addition of one 
new operation as well as by the addition 
of certain new classifications and the dele- 
tion of others. As previously in effect the 
minimum average and hourly rates of Zone 
II will be 5 cents per hour less than those 
of Zone I. 


Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of continuous service for the same 
employer, as previously provided for. How- 
ever, this amendment now provides that 
every employee with 5 or more years’ con- 
tinuous service for the same employer 
(prior to May 1 in each year) is entitled 
to 2 weeks of vacation with pay at his 
basic hourly rate. 


Printing Trades, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 3, extends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April 1951, p: 544; April. 1952; p. 
451) to sApril, 3051953: 


Printing Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May 1949, p. 604; June 1951, p. 827, 
June 1952, ~p. 780; Jan. 1953, p. 97, and 
previous issues) by setting down a new 
section of general provisions governing 
apprentices in composition, ruling, cutting, 
binding and finishing departments and 
apprentices and/or starting press appren- 
tices in Zone I. These include the necessary 
qualifications of applicants for apprentice- 
ship in the printing industry, probationary 
periods, instructional training at the 
Graphic School of Arts, examinations every 
6 months to determine apprentice’s progress, 
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rating of apprentices by designated monitor 
(foreman or any qualified journeymen) in 
each plant according to a code set forth 
in the “Schedule of Operations” contained 
in a booklet called ‘‘Apprentice’s Work 
Record Book for On-the-Job Training” sup- 
plied by the Apprenticeships Commission. 
Another regulation provides that all appren- 
tices will be governed by the same rules, 
working conditions and hours as journeymen. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated December 15, 
and gazetted December 20, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(E.G. June 1952 on vol). 


Elevator Construction 


Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
of the elevator construction industry in the 
Montreal region are increased by 12 cents 
per hour for mechanics and by 8 cents per 
hour for helpers, and the new minimum 
rates are now as follows: mechanic $2.09, 
helper $1.46. 

Another Order in Council, dated Decem- 
ber 15 and gazetted December 20, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this 
industry. 


Plumbers, Steamfitters, Htc., Part “A” 


In this amendment the name “The Cor- 
poration of Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors of the Province of Quebec (Montreal 


Branch)”, replaces the names “The Master 
Plumbers Association of Montreal and 
Vicinity” and “La Section des Entre- 


preneurs en Plomberie et Chauffage of the 
Retail Mercahnts of Canada Inc’. 

Industrial jurisdiction: this section of the 
agreement applies to all work governed by 
the Pipe Mechanics Act (Revised Statutes 
of Quebee 1941, chapter 173), and by-law 
No. 1341 of the city of Montreal,and applies 
to all work whether inside or outside the 
shop. It does not apply to oil burner 
mechanics, workers engaged in the construc- 
tion of water-mains and sewers, nor does 
it apply to permanent employees, unless 
engaged in new construction operations. 

Hours are unchanged at 8 per day, 40 per 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
between 5 p.m. and 10 p.m. (previously 
5 p.m. and midnight), and for the first 4 
hours of work on Saturday (previously any 
work on Saturday); double time for work 
between 10 pm. and 8 am. (previously 
midnight and 8 a.m.), for work on Saturday 
in excess of the first 4 hours, and as formerly 
in effect, for all work on Sundays and 12 
specified holidays. An employer may declare 
the following or preceeding Monday a holi- 
day in place of any non-religious holiday 
falling on a Tuesday, Wednesday or Thurs- 
day providing double time is paid on any 
day declared a holiday, if worked. 

Minimum wage rates: master plumber and 
master heating contractor working as an 
employee with tools or in any supervisory 
capacity $3 per hour ($100 per week); 
journeyman in plumbing, heating, pipefitting 
and pipe welding $1.90 per hour; junior 
journeyman $1.40 per hour; apprentices 
from 80 cents per hour in first year to 
$1.05 per hour in fourth year; truck drivers 
(service trucks without daily limitation of 
hours) $35 per week. Foreman in charge 


of 10 or more journeymen will be paid 25 
cents per hour over and above the rate set 
for journeymen. Effective after April 1, 
1953, minimum rates for journeymen in 
plumbing, heating, etce., as well as _ the 
rates for junior journeymen will be further 
increased by 10 cents per hour and the 
rates for apprentices in third and fourth 
years will be increased by 5 cents per hour. 
(The above rates are $1 per hour higher 
than those previously in effect (L.G., Aug. 
1951), for master plumbing and heating con- 
tractors, 20 cents per hour ‘higher for 
journeymen and junior journeymen; _ in- 
creases for apprentices range from 10 to 
14 cents per hour over the rates previously 


in effect. However, in accordance with the 
provisions of an ‘escalator clause (L.G., 
Aug. 1951) the above increases include a 


cost-of-living wage adjustment of 92 cents 
per hour which became effective October 11, 
1951. (Truck drivers and foremen are 
added classifications to the table of minimum 
rates for plumbers, etc.) 

Cost-of-living escalator clause previously 
provided for (L.G., Aug. 1951). is. not 
included in this amendment. 

Vacations with pay provisions are those 
which are applicable to all building trades 


at Montreal as follows: employees con- 
tinuously in the service ats one employer 
during the vacation with pay credit period 
are entitled to 7 days continuous vacation, 
with pay equal to 2 per cent of their gross 
earnings for such credit period. 


Other provisions include regulations goy- 
erning board and travelling expenses “for 
work outside the limits of Montreal, as well 
as regulations governing apprenticeship and 
notice of termination of employment (one 
hour for any reason). 


Building Trades, Quebee District 


An Order in Council, dated December 23 
and gazetted January 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept. 1950, p. 1679; July 1951, p. 
O71; AUS... Do 100: Sept. pa L2pL. Nov. 
De loou. Deer pp. toi Octet looc, 0, to0en 
Nov., p. 1481 and previous issues). This 
amendment provides for the addition of 
“The Corporation of Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors of the Province of Quebec 
(Quebec and District branch)” and ‘The 
Corporation of Master Electricians of the 
Province of Quebee (Quebee and District 
branch)” to the list of contracting parties. 





Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc,* include eight new 
schedules, three made binding for the first 
time, the amendment of two others and the 
correction of another. In addition to those 
summarized below, they include: in Ontario, 
a new schedule for barbers at Ottawa and 
the amendment of the schedule for barbers 
at Woodstock published in The Ontario 
Gazette December 13, and the amendent 
of the schedule for barbers at Cornwall 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees, for the purpose of investigating 
and conzidering the conditions of labour in 
the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work. 
A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Min- 
ister considers that it has been agreed to by 
a proper and _ sufficient representation of 
employers and employees, may on his recom- 
mendation be made binding by Order in 
Council in all zones designated by the Min- 
ister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which 
a schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour GazettE, August, 1951, p. 1110. 
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published December 27; in Alberta, a 
correction of the schedule for garages and 
service stations at Edmonton published in 
The Alberta Gazette December 15. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


Bricklayers, Sydney 


An Order in Council dated November 10 
and gazetted November 19, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for brick- 
layers at Sydney, to be in effect from 
November 29, 1952, until May 1, 1953, and 
thereafter until rescinded or superseded by 
another schedule. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week instead of 
44 per week as previously (L.G., March 
1949). 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day providing such 
time exceeds 15 minutes; double time for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. Work on Saturday, between 
November 1, 1952, and May 1, 1953, may 
be paid for at regular rates, to make up 
40 hours in the week. (The _ previous 
schedule provided double time for work on 
Saturday afternoons only, on Sundays and 
6 specified holidays.) 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.50 (L.G., March 1949) to $2 per 
hour; apprentices’ rates are increased from 
75 cents to 90 cents per hour during first 
500 hours and from $1.50 to $1.70 per hour 
during eighth 1,000 hours. Apprentices’ 
rates are subject to fulfilment of conditions 
tid down under the Apprenticeship Act. 
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Plasterers, Sydney 


An Order in Council dated November 10 
and gazetted November 19, makes binding 
the terms of a first schedule for the plaster- 
ing trade at Sydney, to be in effect from 
November 29, 1952, until May 1, 1953, and 
thereafter until revoked or superseded by 
another schedule. 


Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day providing such 
time exceeds 15 minutes; double time on 
Saturdays, Sundays and any of 8 specified 
holidays. However, it is provided that 
between November 1, 1952, and May l, 
1953, work may be done on Saturdays at 
straight time rates to make up 40 hours 
in the week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
$1.90 per hour; apprentices from 90 cents 
per hour during the first 500 hours to $1.70 
during the eighth 1,000 hours. Apprentices’ 
rates will apply only upon fulfilment of 
conditions laid down under the Apprentice- 
ship Act. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Construction 


Carpenters, Saint John 


An Order in Council dated November 18 
and gazetted December 10, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Saint John. This schedule rescinds the 
previous one which was to become effective 
on October 1, 1952. However, all the pro- 
visions of this new schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., Jan., 
p. 99) with the exception of the effective 
date, which now is November 20, 1952. 


Painters and Decorators, Saint John 


An Order in Council dated November 18 
and gazetted December 10, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new schedule for painters 
and decorators at Saint John. This schedule 
rescinds the previous schedule which was to 
become effective on October 15, 1952. 
However, all the provisions of this new 
schedule are similar to those previously in 
effect (L.G., Jan., p. 99) with the exception 
of the effective date, which now is Novem- 
ber 20, 1952. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Painters and Decorators, Kingston 


An Order in Council dated November 27 
and gazetted December 13, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for painters 
and decorators at Kingston, to be in effect 
from December 23, during pleasure. 


Hours are unchanged at 8 per day, 40 
per week. Work that cannot be done 
during regular daily hours may be done 
during other hours and such work will be 
known as night work. Employees working 
8 hours in any 24-hour period will be 
deemed to be employed during a regular 
working day. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
done during the 4-hour period immediately 
following the working period of a regular 
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working day; double time for all other over- 
time and for work on Saturdays, Sundays or 
any of 7 specified holidays. With the 
exception of the 4 hours of overtime shown 
above, no overtime work will be done with- 
out a permit from the advisory committee. 


Minimum hourly wage rates up to and 
including May 31, 1953: for work done 
during regular working periods and for 
night work—$1.50 per hour for spray paint- 
ing, $1.40 per hour for all other work (an 
increase of 15 cents per hour). Effective 
on and after June 1, 1953, minimum rates 
will be further increased to $1.60 per hour 
for spray painting and to $1.50 per hour 
for all other work. The advisory com- 
mittee may fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped persons. 


Carpenters, Niagara Falls 


An Order in Council dated November 27 
and gazetted December 13, makes binding 
the terms of a first schedule for carpenters 
at Niagara Falls, to be in effect from 
December 23, 1952, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work which cannot be done 
during regular working periods may be per- 
formed during other hours, if an employee 
does not work more than 8 hours, and such 
work will be night work. Provision is made 
for shift work. 

Overtime: time and one-half during the 
3-hour period immediately following the 
regular working day Monday through Friday 
and on Saturday between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m.; 
double time for all other overtime work, 
and for work on Sundays and 6 specified 


holidays. No overtime work on a holiday 
without a permit from the advisory 
committee. 


Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.75 per hour 
for work done during regular working 
periods and for night work. Employees 
working on a night shift will be paid 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The advisory 
committee may set a lower minimum rate 
for handicapped workers. 


Electrical Workers, London 


An Order in Council dated December 18 
and gazetted January 3, makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for the electrical 
repair and construction industry at London, 
to be in effect from January 13, 1953, during 
pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work performed in 2 or more 
shifts, and if an employee works not more 
than 8 hours in any 24-hour period, the 
employee will be deemed to be employed 
during a regular working day. ‘T’wo or more 
shifts worked on the same job, only one 
shift will be a day shift. 

Overtime: double time for work in excess 
of regular hours and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or any of 8 specified holidays. No 
work will be performed on a holiday except 
in eases of extreme necessity and subject 
to the issuance of a permit by the advisory 
committee. Overtime work is excluded when 
work is performed in 2 or more shifts. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.90 per hour 
during regular working periods. Employees 
on night shift are entitled to 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. The advisory committee 
may fix a lower minimum rate for handi- 
capped persons. 





Annual Report Reviews Work of 
Ontario Department of Labour 


General increase in use of Department’s services shown in 32nd annual! 
report, an increase resulting from expansion in industry and commerce 


The 32nd annual report of the Ontario 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1951, shows a general 
increase in the use of the Department’s 
services. Expansion in industry and com- 
merce was responsible to a great extent 
for the greater volume of work. 


Factory Inspection 


Staff 

A staff of 37 field inspectors, 10 women 
and 27 men, covered the 19 inspection 
districts of the province. During the year, 
33,443 inspections were made with respect 
to the enforcement of the Acts and regu- 
lations administered by the Department, 
29,198 being inspections under the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act. 


Industrial Hazards 

An employer is required to report 
accidents which keep an employee away 
from work for more than six days. All 
explosions must be reported. 

A total of 9,912 accidents was reported 
during the year, 213 fewer than in the 
previous year. Accidents to men num- 
bered 9,313, of which 45 were fatal. Of 
the 599 accidents to women, none was fatal. 
In 1949-50, accidents caused the deaths of 
51 men and six women. 

Almost as many fatal accidents (44) were 
reported in undertakings outside the juris- 
diction of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. 

There were 51 fewer cases of industrial 
diseases reported in the year under review 
than in the previous year. Out of a total 
of 198, dermatitis accounted for 168 cases, 
lead poisoning for 11, pneumoconiosis for 
five, silicosis for five, and undulant fever 
for four. 

Ways and means for the improvement of 
fire prevention and protection are con- 
stantly being investigated. In the enforce- 
ment of this type of provision in the Act, 
municipal authorities and the Fire Marshal 
co-operate with the inspectors. 


70169—74 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





Many elevators and machines were 
ordered to be removed from service after 
inspection had shown that they were 
dangerous and that the provisions of the 
Act were not being carried out. 


Hours of Work 

The Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act prohibits the employment of women 
and girls, and boys under 16 years, before 
7 a.m. or later than 6.30 p.m. in a factory 
or ll p.m. in a shop or restaurant but 
provides for emergency overtime permits 
and double-shift permits. 

There were 1,489 permits for the employ- 
ment of women or youths between 6.30 p.m. 
and 9 p.m. issued to employers during the 
calendar year 1950. This was an increase 
of 317 over the figure for 1949 but 278 
fewer employees were involved (a total of 
9,886 female employees in 1950). 

The increasing use of double-shift permits 
instead of overtime permits is’ being 
encouraged in view of the longer working 
hours possible under overtime permits. In 
1950, 319 firms (96 more than in 1949) 
received 641 double-shift permits. The two 
shifts must fall between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. 
of the same day and neither can be more 
than eight hours long. 

To allow female employees over 18 years 
to work in restaurants until 2 am., 318 
permits were issued in 1950. Seven of 
these permits were suspended because of 
violation of their provisions and were not 
re-issued until intention of complying with 
the requirements was indicated. The late 
hours permits provide for a 30-cent bonus. 
If this bonus has not been paid, a permit 
is not reinstated until the amount owed 
to the employee has been paid. 
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No complaints were received with respect 
to authorized shorter lunch periods where 
a lunch-room or cafeteria is available. No 
further requests were received from the 
textile industry for two rest periods to 
replace the lunch period in an eight-hour 
shift for tenders of automatic machines. 
Where this experiment is being tried, as 
reported in the previous annual report, no 
complaints have been received. 


Child Labour 

Sixty-three children under 14 years of 
age were employed, contrary to the Act. 
This was a decrease of 22 from the number 
of child labour cases in the fiscal year 
1949-50. 


Home-W ork 

Fewer permits were issued in the calendar 
year 1950 for work to be done in homes. 
The figures for 1949 were 478 permits to 
employers and 4,236 to home-workers; in 
1950, 410 were issued to employers and 
3,836 to home-workers. 


Approval of Building Plans 

The Factory Inspection Branch is 
required to examine plans which must be 
submitted to it for constructing or repair- 
ing any factory building or any building 
over two storeys high which is to be used 
as a shop, bakeshop or office building. 
During the year, the 1,528 plans approved 
had a record value of $116,826,900. 

The total increase in construction values 
was 79:4 per cent over the previous year 
and in the number of plans approved, 42-8 
per cent. Construction expenditures in the 
public utilities group alone almost tripled 
compared to the previous year. The sharp 
increase in this category was due to the 
erection of automatic telephone exchanges, 
steam electric generating stations, large 
warehouses and workshops for telephone 
and electrical power services. 


Iron and steel products, transportation 
equipment and electrical apparatus and 
supplies accounted for the largest expendi- 
tures on construction in the manufacturing 
industry. Construction in the manufac- 
turing industry as a whole was 57:34 per 
cent of the total cost of industrial con- 
struction, compared with 44:54 per cent in 
the previous year. 

The current practice of having manu- 
facturing departments on the ground floor 
was adhered to in two large $5,000,000 
factories. Unusual problems with respect 
to ventilation, lighting and safe exits were 
encountered in one of the factories, which 
was of windowless design. 
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In the non-manufacturing industries, the 
largest expenditures were for office build- 
ings for financial, insurance and real estate 
firms. 

In checking plans of alterations, the 
Branch paid a great deal of attention to 
improvements in exit facilities. Many 
factories and office buildings were required 
to provide at least one tower stairway 
continuously enclosed with fire-resistive 
materials and either an exterior steel fire 
escape or an additional tower stairway. 


Prosecutions 


Fines totalling $250 were imposed follow- 
ing 10 prosecutions for violations of the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. 
Five of the cases dealt with the employ- 
ment of female employees in restaurants 
at late hours. Three cases were neglect 
to correct fire hazards. ‘The other two 
cases were child labour and improper 
guarding of machinery. 


Boiler Inspection and Examination 
of Operating Engineers 


For the purpose of inspecting boilers, 
pressure vessels and plants, there are in 
Ontario 11 inspection districts and 19 
inspectors. These inspectors made some 
19,128 inspections during the construction 
and installation of 6,376 new boilers and 
pressure vessels in the year. Altogether 
8,697 new boilers, pressure vessels and 
plants were constructed, 2,246 of these 
being accepted without inspection on the 
affidavit of the manufacturer. A total of 
896 used boilers and unfired pressure 


vessels was inspected; 7,427 uninsured 
boilers and pressure vessels were also 
inspected. 


One thousand designs and specifications 
of boilers, pressure vessels and plants were 
approved and registered, an increase of 103 
over the previous year. 

Once again, there was an increase in the 
number of welding establishments visited 
and the number of welders tested by boiler 


inspectors. Out of 2,368 welders tested, 
666 failed. 

Eight explosions of boilers and pressure 
vessels were investigated. The report 


describes each of these explosions, setting 
out the causes of the accident. 

The Board of Examiners of Operating 
Engineers examined 3,148 candidates for 
certificates of qualification as operating 
engineers and firemen during the year. 
More than two-fifths of the total candi- 
dates examined did not pass. The per- 
centage of failures has been high for 
several years, because candidates lacked a 


technical and practical knowledge. Alto- 
gether the Board issued 20,825 certificates 
of qualification, including renewals, to 
operating engineers and firemen. 

A large number of violations of the 
Operating Engineers Act was reported. 
Most violations are probably the result of 
the fact that the demand for qualified 
operating engineers is far greater than the 
supply. 


Conciliation Service 

The Labour Relations Act passed at the 
1950 session was proclaimed in force on 
September 1, 1950. Conciliation service was 
provided under this Act and under the 
Labour Relations Act, 1948, which was 
repealed by the new Act. 


The functions of the Conciliation Service 
are conciliation and arbitration in disputes; 
preliminary investigations of alleged viola- 
tions of the Labour Relations Acts of 1948 
and 1950; preliminary investigations with 
respect to conferences, and convening con- 
ferences and reporting on them, under the 
Industrial Standards Act. 


The new Labour Relations Act brought 
about a change in the procedure for 
obtaining conciliation services in disputes 
to conclude, renew or revise collective 
agreements. Previously a request for a 
conciliation officer was directed to the 
Minister of Labour. Now it is directed to 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board. In 
cases where the request is granted, the 
Minister then appoints a conciliation officer. 


During the year the Board granted 443 
requests. In 303 of these, the conciliation 
officer was able to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute. In the remainder a 
conciliation board was appointed. Eighteen 
disputes still unsettled by these means were 
settled by conferences between the 
Minister, the parties to the dispute and 
the Chief Conciliation Officer or his 
representative. 


Applications may still be made to the 
Minister to provide conciliators in cases 
for which there is no established procedure. 
Twenty-two such requests were granted 
during the fiscal year and the disputes were 
settled with the aid of a conciliation officer. 


Conciliation in strikes and _ lockouts 
effected settlements in 27 work stoppages. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 


The five-member Labour Relations Board 
established in 1948, representing labour and 
management, was continued by the 1950 
Labour Relations Act. During the year it 
administered the 1948 and 1950 Acts, deal- 
ing with a total of 1,015 applications of all 


types. The report enumerates the applica- 
tions dealt with in connection with each 
of the Board’s functions and indicates the 
action taken. 

Of the 685 applications for certification 
as bargaining agent, 358 had been granted 
by March 31, 1951, 102 dismissed, 53 with- 
drawn and 172 were carried over. 

Ninety-seven representation votes were 
conducted during the year. 

The second largest group of applications 
were for conciliation services under the 
1950 Act. Of these, 244 out of 297 were 
eranted, 25 carried over into the next fiscal 
period, and the remainder dismissed or 
withdrawn. 


Industry and Labour Board 


The Apprenticeship Act, the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, the 
Industrial Standards Act and the Minimum 
Wage Act are administered by the Industry 
and Labour Board, which meets almost 
daily to explain to employers and employees 
the requirements of these Acts in particular 
situations. 


Apprenticeship 

At March 31, 1951, there were 4,061 
apprentices under contract in designated 
trades under the Apprenticeship Act. 
During the year, 707 apprentices com- 
pleted their term of apprenticeship and 
certificates of apprenticeship were issued to 
674 of them. 


The high demand for skilled tradesmen 
in the building trades and in the motor 
vehicle repair trade continued; these trades 
were the choice of 1,496 out of the 1,554 
apprentices who registered between April 1, 
1950 and March 31,1951. A small number of 
apprentices registered as barbers and _ hair- 
dressers. Prospective hairdressers show a 
preference for training in a trade school 
licensed under the Apprenticeship Act 
rather than in a hairdressing shop under 
a contract of apprenticeship. Licences for 
11 hairdresser trade schools were in force 
at December 31, 1950. 


The Departments of Labour and Educa- 
tion continued their joint operation of 
school training for apprentices, on the basis 
of full-time educational day-classes, with 
evening classes for those not attending 
day-classes and for hairdressers. In the day- 
classes, 942 apprentices registered in the 
designated building trades and 343 in the 


trade of motor vehicle repairer. Undesig- 
nated trades accounted for 30 more 
apprentices. 


The Department of Labour assists inter- 
ested trades other than those designated 
under the Apprenticeship Act to establish 
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a system of training their apprentices. At 
the end of March 160 apprentices were 
registered in such trades; 15 certificates 
were issued during the year. 

In the motor vehicle repair trade, 
20,630 current certificates of qualification 
were issued. It is compulsory for persons 
in this trade, other than registered appren- 
tices, to hold these certificates. 

Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 

The Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act sets an 8-hour day and a 48-hour 
week but allows overtime where the limits 
are not feasible, in the opinion of the 
Board, or where it is urgently required. 
Regulation 5 under the Act establishes 
weekly or annual limits for such approved 
overtime. Regulation 8 provides that 
emergency overtime will not reduce the 
amount of permissible overtime. 

The general annual limit for overtime 
in excess of the 8- and 48-hour limits is 
100 hours for any employee under the Act. 
Permissible overtime for an engineer, watch- 
man, fireman, shipper or other person 
engaged in non-productive work, however, 
may be up to 12 hours a week. There is 
also a special ruling for the highway trans- 
port industry. In the fiscal year 1949-50, 
a 10-hour day, six days a week, was 
approved for that industry. An amend- 
ment in the 1950-51 period removed the 
limit of 10 hours in a day but retained 
the maximum working week of 60 hours. 

Besides regulating hours, the Act assures 
every employee in an industrial undertaking 
of a vacation of at least one week with pay 
after a year of employment. The system 
of vacation-with-pay credit stamps, used 
widely when employees work for several 


employers during the year, ensures that an 
employer contributes his proper share of 
vacation pay to his employees and that 
employees build up a_vacation-with-pay 
credit in proportion to their earnings. 

A total of 285,318 vacation-with-pay 
stamp books was issued during the year. 
The sale of stamps to employers amounted 
to $6,075,824.71. 


Industrial Standards 

At ‘the close, of the fiscal year 137 
schedules were in force under the Industrial 
Standards Act. These schedules, governing 
wages, hours and days of labour in 
particular industries, are drawn up at con- 
ferences of employers and employees with 
an industrial standards officer. Nineteen 
conferences were convened during the 
period under review. 


Minimum Wages A 

The minimum wage orders apply only 
to women workers. Examination of 
employers’ records by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and by inspectors of 
the Department provided information to 
show whether or not the orders were being 
complied with. Questionnaires requesting 
payroll information were also sent to some 
employers. 

Wage increases were ordered in cases of 
under-payment in 65 firms. Wage arrears 
were also collected on behalf of or ordered 
paid to 26 female employees. There were 
no prosecutions. 

At March 381, 1951, permits issued by the 
Board authorized the employment of 30 
handicapped female employees at wages 
lower than the minimum. 


ES Sa 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saint John union loses appeal against judgment ordering reinstatement 
of a member expelled contrary to its constitution. British Columbia 
. court holds Labour Relations Board not required to make available to 
union counsel notes of hearings made for its own use. Arbitration 
Act found applicable to engineers’ agreement with City of Hamilton 


The appeal court in New Brunswick has affirmed the judgment of the 
Chancery Division requiring reinstatement of a longshoreman as a member 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association (AFL-TLC) and awarding 
him damages. The British Columbia Supreme Court has dismissed a union’s 
application for an order to compel the Labour Relations Board to produce its 
record of the hearings in a certification case. 
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at 


Holding that, since professional engineers are excluded from the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, the arbitration clause in their agreement with the City 
of Hamilton is subject to the Arbitration Act, the Ontario High Court of 
Justice has granted the motion of a professional engineers’ union for the 
appointment of an arbitrator, as provided for in the agreement. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick, 
Appeal Division... 


... dismisses longshoremen’s union appeal against 
award of damages to a member illegally expelled 


The Appeal Division of the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court, on June 4, 1952, 
affirmed a judgment of the Chancery Divi- 
sion awarding a longshoreman damages 
for the loss of his employment resulting 
from his illegal expulsion from his union 
and ordering the union to reinstate him 
as a member (See L.G., April 1952, p. 461). 
The union, a Saint John local of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
appealed from this judgment on the ground 
that the union constitution prohibited 
recourse to the courts until the appeal 
procedure set out in the constitution had 
been followed. The Appeal Court held 
that, since the body which expelled the 
longshoreman had no jurisdiction to do 
so under the union constitution and no 
charge had been laid as required by the 
constitution, the expelled memher was not 
obliged to exhaust the rights of appeal 
given under the constitution before appeal- 
ing to the courts. 

Mr. Justice Harrison, giving the facts of 
the case, found that the plaintiff had been 
expelled by vote of a general meeting of 
the local, after a report that he was guilty 
of making false charges against members 
of the executive had been submitted by a 
special investigating committee. His Lord- 
ship then examined the relevant sections 
of the union constitution to determine 
whether this procedure was in accordance 
with the constitution. He referred to 
Section 3 of Article XVIII, which lays 
down the procedure for making charges 
against a member. His Lordship found 
that this section was not complied’ with in 
that no charge was laid against the plain- 
tiff, he was not given notice of a hearing 
at which witnesses could be examined and 
cross-examined, and no such hearing was 
held. 

Mr. Justice Harrison found also that the 
constitution gave no authority. to a mem- 
bership meeting to administer discipline 
except in an appellate capacity on appeal 
from a decision of the executive board. 


Under Article XVIII, the executive board 


may hold a hearing upon charges after 
proper notice to the accused, or may 


appoint a committee to report the evidence 
to it, but the board makes the decision 
upon the evidence and determines the 
penalty. Article XIX makes the board’s 
decision subject to an appeal to a member- 
ship meeting. His Lordship stated that a 
general meeting was obviously entirely 
unfitted to conduct what should be a pro- 
ceeding like a judicial hearing where 
witnesses are examined and cross-examined 
and a decision is rendered after considera- 
tion of the evidence and arguments 
submitted. 


In dealing with the union’s argument that 
the plaintiff should have made an appeal 
in accordance with the constitution before 
bringing a court action, Mr. Justice 
Harrison distinguished the judgment at 
issue from the judgment of the Privy 
Council in the Kuzych case. In that judg- 
ment it was held that the trial committee 
which found Kuzych guilty was validly 
constituted and that the decision of the 
general meeting to expel him, even if it 
were tainted by bias or arrived at in 
defiance of natural justice, was still a 
“decision” within the meaning of the con- 
stitution and could therefore be appealed. 
Since Kuzych had not exhausted the 
remedies provided by the constitution, he 
had no right to appeal.to the courts, the 
Privy Council held. 

Mr. Justice Harrison pointed out that the 
Privy Council had found that the proceed- 
ings for hearing and deciding upon the 
charges against Kuzych and the resolution 
to expel him were regular. After citing 
several cases dealing with a claim for a 
declaration that an expulsion was illegal, 
he concluded :— 

These authorities indicate that recourse 
may be had to the court where a union 
body acts in violation of its constitution 
and certainly where a body acts entirely 
without jurisdiction. In such a case the 
rule that remedies by way of appeal pro- 
vided by a union constitution must be 
exhausted before coming to the court do 


not apply, since action taken without 
jurisdiction is a nullity. 


In the case under consideration, the 
membership meeting had no jurisdiction to 
deal with the charges against the plaintiff, 
since the constitution gave that jurisdiction 
to the executive board. The action of the 
meeting in expelling the plaintiff was there- 
fore null and void. 
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His Lordship stated that Article XIX 
of the union constitution provided for 
appeals from a decision of the executive 
board of a local union, the district council, 
its executive board, or the executive council 
in accordance with Article XVIII or from 
a decision made by a membership meeting 
on an appeal. In this case, since the reso- 
lution of expulsion was not made under 
Article XVIII and the membership meeting 
was not exercising its appellate jurisdiction, 
there was no “decision” to appeal from. 
Therefore the provision of the constitution 
forbidding recourse to the courts until 
appeal remedies had been exhausted did 
not apply. 

Counsel for the union argued that, since 
the membership meeting was the parent 
body of the executive board, it did have 
jurisdiction to expel a member. His Lord- 
ship held that the constitution gave the 
executive board exclusive jurisdiction to 
hear charges and to deal with questions of 
discipline. 

The Court dismissed the union’s appeal 
with costs. McRae v. Local 1720, The 
Cargo and Gangway Watchmen’s Union of 
the Port of Saint John, N.B. (ILA) et al, 
hs als ad Dd rp 


Supreme Court of British Columbia. . . 


... holds that Labour Relations Board cannot be 
compelled to produce a record of its proceedings 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
on December 6, 1952, dismissed a union’s 
application for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the Labour Relations Board to 
make available a record of its proceedings 
in connection with an application for 
certification. ‘The Court held that there 
was no legal requirement that the Board 
keep a record of proceedings and that the 
Board could not be compelled to produce 
notes taken for its own use. 


Mr. Justice Wilson delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. The applicant in the 
case was Local 333 of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America (CIO-CCL), 
which was involved in a_ jurisdictional 
dispute with the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Union (TLC), regarding the right 
to bargain on behalf of packinghouse 
employees in the Okanagan Valley. The 
Labour Relations Board had dismissed an 
application by Local 333 as bargaining 
agent for the employees of a packinghouse 
at Oliver. Later it recognized the TLC 
union as the bargaining agent for all 
packinghouse employees in the Okanagan 
Valley. On an application by the CCL 
union for reconsideration of this decision, 
the Board affirmed its previous ruling. 
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[The Board’s reasons for decision were 
set out in its press release for the week 
September 2-6. The TLC union sought 
certification on behalf of employees in 30 
different packinghouses, in three of which 
the CCL union was at that time the 
certified bargaining agent. The TLC union 
argued that collective bargaining with the 
30 employers had been done on an overall 
basis for several years and that the agree- 
ment reached between this union and a 
majority of the employers invariably 
became the industry-wide agreement. All 
30 employers gave consent in writing to 
have the employees included in one bar- 
gaining unit. ‘The Board considered that 
the multiple-employer unit was appropriate 
and stated: “The Board has _ stated 
frequently that to leave out or take out 
of a unit appropriate for collective 
bargaining a minority group would be to 
accept a principle which renders vulnerable 
every certification in a way never con- 
templated by the Act, and certainly in a 
way that makes for increased industrial 
unrest. The only permissible exception... 
is the establishment of craft units.”] 


The CCL union then considered applying 
to the Board for further review or appeal- 
ing to the courts for redress. The union’s 
counsel stated that before advising on 
these matters he must have a full record 
of the Board’s proceedings. His request 
for copies of the proceedings on July 18 
and August 15, 1952, was refused by the 
Board. 


Mr. Justice Wilson stated that the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
which creates the Board, makes no provi- 
sion for the keeping of records of the 
proceedings or of evidence given before 
the Board. A stenographer employed by 
the Board, not trained in the taking of 
evidence at hearings, testified that she 
attended both hearings with instructions to 
make notes on the evidence and argument. 
She stated that it was not possible for 
her to take down all that was said and 
that it was left to her discretion what part 
of the proceedings should be noted for the 
assistance of the Board. The notes did 
not constitute a record. The union sought 
a writ of mandamus to compel the produc- 
tion of these notes. 


Mr. Justice Wilson stated that if he were 
chairman of the Board he would, as a 
matter of courtesy and policy, immediately 
make the notes available to the union, 
explaining that they were in no sense a 
complete or exact record. However, he 
was not here concerned with questions of 
courtesy or policy but with questions of 
law. 


His Lordship pointed out that the rep- 
resentatives of the union present at the 
hearings were perfectly free to make notes 
of the proceedings. The Board was not 
required by law to keep any record what- 
ever of the evidence and argument heard 
by it. Therefore, he could see no legal 
basis for compelling production of the 
stenographic notes taken. 

The union’s counsel argued that any 
tribunal performing judicial or  quasi- 
judicial functions should keep records of all 
its proceedings available to interested 
persons. His Lordship cited the case of 
Welch v. Grant, 28 BCR 367, to show that, 
in the absence of any statutory require- 
ment, even a court was not required to 
keep notes of evidence before it or to 
produce to an appellant from a judgment 
of the court any notes the judge might 
have taken for his own use. If a statutory 
court could not be compelled to produce 
such notes, 1t followed that a quasi-judicial 
body such as the Labour Relations Board 
could not be so compelled. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
union’s application. In re British Columbia 
Labour Relations Board and United Pack- 
mghouse Workers of America, Local 333, 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
December 6, 1952. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 


...finds Arbritration Act applicable to clause in 
agreement between engineers and City of Hamilton 


The Ontario High Court of Justice, on 
October 21, 1952, granted the application 
of the members of a union of professional 
engineers for the appointment of an arbi- 
trator to settle the salary schedule for 
engineers employed by the City of 
Hamilton. An agreement between the 
parties made provision for the arbitration 
of disputes. The City refused to name its 
arbitrator on the ground that the Arbitra- 
tion Act did not apply to collective 
agreements. 

Mr. Justice Barlow outlined the facts 
of the case in his reasons for judgment. 
In an agreement between the City of 
Hamilton and Hamilton Municipal Unit 
No. 1 of the Federation of Employee- 
Professional Engineers and Assistants dated 
January 2, 1949, the salaries of the 
professional engineers employed by the 
City were agreed upon for the year 1949. 
The agreement, which was to remain in 
force from year to year subject to two 
months’ notice of termination, provided 
for the submission in writing to the Board 


of Control of the City, during January 
each year, of a schedule of salaries for the 
current year. 

In January 1952, a schedule of salaries 
was submitted to the Board of Control 
pursuant to the agreement. Negotiations 
took place and reports were made by the 
Board but no agreement was reached. In 
September, the union requested that the 
dispute over salaries be settled by the 
arbitration machinery set out in the agree- 
ment. The union appointed its arbitrator 
and requested the City to name its arbi- 
trator. On October 2, the City notified 
the union that it did not propose to take 
arbitration proceedings. The union, having 
complied with the requirements of the 
Arbitration Act as to notices, moved under 
Section 8 of that Act for the appointment 
by the Court of an arbitrator for the City. 

Counsel for the City contended that the 
motion must fail because Section 32 (5) 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
declares that the Arbitration Act does not 
apply to arbitrations under collective 
agreements. 

Mr. Justice Barlow stated that this 
argument would answer the union’s motion 
if professional engineers came under the 
Labour Relations Act but that they are 
excluded from the Act by Section 1 (3) (a), 
which reads :— 

For the purposes of this Act, no person 
shall be deemed to be an employee, 

(a) who is a member of the architectural, 

dental, engineering, legal or medical 
profession entitled to practise in 


Ontario and employed in a_profes- 
sional capacity. 


Although this Act was not yet in effect 
at the time the parties signed their agree- 
ment, the legislation then in effect also 
contained a provision excluding profes- 
sional engineers from the application of 
the Act. 

Since the engineers were not “employees” 
within the meaning of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the agreement between their 
union and the City of Hamilton was not 
a collective agreement under the Act, His 
Lordship stated. Accordingly, the Arbitra- 
tion Act was applicable, and since the 
applicants had taken the preliminary steps 
required by that Act, their motion should be 
granted. He held also that a representative 
action was appropriate in this case. 

Mr. Justice Barlow stated that the issue 
of the Court’s order would be delayed for 
10 days to allow the City to suggest to 
the Court the name of the person to be 
appointed as arbitrator. Re Hamilton and 
Hamilton Municipal Unt No. 1 of the 
Federation of Employee-Professional Engi- 
neers and Assistants, [1953] 1 DLR 197. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Special provision for compensation to war veterans who are injured in 
industry to be discontinued. Higher minimum wage for construction 
workers set in British Columbia. Order permitting 48-hour week in 
smaller Saskatchewan centres before overtime applies is kept in force 


The federal Government has taken steps to bring to an end on March 31, 
1954, the arrangement by which the Department of Veterans Affairs has paid 
the costs of compensation for industrial accidents to veterans receiving a war 
disability pension of 25 per cent or more. 

In British Columbia, an hourly rate of 85 cents was fixed as the minimum 
wage for the construction industry. As before, if construction workers are 


required to work longer than eight hours 
in a day or 44 in a week, they must be 
paid time and one-half their regular rate. 

In Saskatchewan, the hours of work order 
permitting employees in the smaller centres, 
except factory workers, to work up to 48 
hours in a week without payment of time 
and one-half for overtime is to continue 
in force until June 30, 1953. 

By a new regulation in Alberta, payment 
of a supplementary allowance will no longer 
be made to a recipient who moves to 
another province. Under a reciprocal agree- 
ment, the province of Saskatchewan will 
provide free health services to pensioners 
who come to Saskatchewan from another 
province. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage rates, movage charges and fees 
for the embarkation and disembarkation 
of pilots for the pilotage district of 
Caraquet, N.B. were revised by an amend- 
ment to by-laws, P.C. 1953-49, of January 
14, gazetted January 28. 

Pilotage rates now vary according to the 
waters or section of the harbour through 
which the ship is piloted. Movage charges 
no longer depend upon the tonnage of the 
ship but consist of a flat rate of $10 for 
moving any ship (a) between the ballast 
ground and a loading berth outside the 
harbour or (b) between two loading berths 
inside the harbour. The previous flat rate 
of $5 for embarking and disembarking a 
pilot by pilot boat has been increased to 
$10 and, in addition to the pilot-boat fee, 
a boatman’s fee of $5 must be paid. 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act 

A recent Order in Council indicated the 
federal Government’s intention to bring to 
an end a system in effect since 1921, under 
which it has borne the cost of workmen’s 
compensation benefits paid to a veteran 
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receiving a war disability pension of 25 
per cent or more or to his dependents. 
The new Order (P.C. 4713), made Decem- 
ber 30, 1952, and gazetted January 14, 
amends P.C. 622I “of 949° ¢..G.....1950, 
p. 355) which was a revision of earlier 
regulations. This policy was adopted after 
the First World War to encourage the 
employment of war veterans in industry. 

The amended regulations provide that 
the Department of Veterans Affairs may 
reimburse a Workmen’s Compensation 
Board or an employer who is individually 
hable for the whole or partial cost of 
compensation to a pensioner for the period 
up to September 30, 1953, for any indus- 
trial accident or disease occurring or con- 
tracted before December 31, 1952. The 
Department may also pay the capitalized 
value of a permanent compensation benefit 
awarded before September 30, 1953, com- 
muted as of December 31, 1952, or as of 
the date of the award, if made between 
December 31, 1952, and. September 30, 
1953. No payment may be made after 
March 31, 1954, the date on which the 
scheme expires. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Supplementary Allowances Act 


An amendment has been made to the 
regulations under the Alberta Supple- 
mentary Allowances Act which state the 
conditions under which the province will 
pay a supplementary allowance of $10 a 
month to recipients of an old age security 
pension, a blind person’s allowance or an 
old age assistance allowance if their income 
does not exceed the limit set by the Act 
CO.C2*579-52" = ty. Geel Oboes nee 1102 ee thie 
amendment revokes the authority formerly 
granted for the payment of an allowance 
for a limited time to a recipient who moves 
to another province. 

The regulations previously provided that 
a recipient of the supplementary allowance 


who temporarily moved out of Alberta 
could continue to receive the allowance for 
a period not exceeding three months, sub- 
ject to any reciprocal agreement between 
Alberta and another province for the pay- 
ment of such an allowance. Under the 
amended regulations, the allowance will be 
paid for a period not exceeding three 
months to a recipient who has temporarily 
moved out of Canada but not to a 
recipient who has moved to another prov- 
ince. The amendment was approved by 
O.C. 1844-52 on December 22 and gazetted 
December 31. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 

A higher minimum rate for the con- 
struction industry applicable to the whole 
province was. provided for in Male 
Minimum Wage Order No. 12 of January 8, 
gazetted January 15 and effective March 2. 

The order, which replaces Order No. 12 
(1940) and a 1952 amendment requiring 
the payment of time and one-half for 
overtime, applies to every employer and 
employee in the construction industry 
except those covered by another Order of 
the Board of Industrial Relations or 
exempted by the Board because they are 
employed in a supervisory, managerial or 
confidential capacity. 

It sets a minimum wage rate of 85 cents 
per hour for all construction workers. 
Previously, the rate was 54 cents per hour 
in the cities of Vancouver and Victoria 
and surrounding municipalities and in 
Prince Rupert, and 48 cents in the rest 
of the province, for employees over 21 
years of age (42 and 36 cents for those 
under 21). As before, handicapped or 
part-time employees and apprentices may 
be paid whatever wage is prescribed in 
written permits for their employment by 
the Board. 

Overtime rates for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in a day or of 44 in a 
week where the hours worked do not 
exceed eight in any one day must be at 
least time and one-half the employee’s 
regular rate of pay. Where other limits 
for working hours have been arranged, as 
provided for in the Hours of Work Act, 
overtime need not be paid until the hours 
agreed on have been completed. 

Written permission from the Board is 
required for an employee to work more 
than eight hours in a day or 44 in a week 
except in exceptional cases as provided in 
the Hours of Work Act. 

A new “daily guarantee” provision 
requires an employee reporting for work 
on the call of an employer to be paid the 
regular rate of pay for the entire period 


spent at the place of work, with a minimum 
of two hours’ pay if he does not commence 
work and four hours’ pay if he is put to 
work. 

The new order also requires payment at 
least semi-monthly of wages earned by an 
employee up to a day not more than eight 
days prior to the date of payment. 

The usual provisions requiring an 
employer to post a schedule of shifts and 
rest periods as well as a copy of the Order 
and to keep a register of his employees 
and records of their wages and hours are 
contained in the new order. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 
Amendments were made to the regu- 
lations governing the provision of free 
health services to certain classes. of 
pensioners and their dependents to permit 


health services to be provided to 
pensioners from another province with 
which Saskatchewan has concluded a 


reciprocal agreement. The amendments 
were approved by O.C. 38/53 on January 6 
and gazetted January 17. 

The beneficiaries entitled to free health 
services under the regulations previously 
included persons over 70 years of age 
receiving an old age security pension and 
persons receiving a blind person’s allow- 
ance whose low income makes them eligible 
for a supplementary allowance of $2.50 a 
month under the Saskatchewan Social Aid 
Act; dependants of such persons, including 
spouse and dependent children and grand- 
children under 16 years of age; and 
mothers or incapacitated fathers receiving 
a mother’s allowance under the Social Aid 
Act and their dependent children under 16 
years of age. 

A new provision permits the Minister 
of Public Health to enter into a reciprocal 
agreement with another province for the 
provision of free health services to recipi- 
ents of certain allowances who move from 
one province to another. A person from 
another province living in Saskatchewan 
who is entitled to free health services 
under the terms of such an agreement is 
now included in the lst of beneficiaries. 
Another change clarifies the condition that 
no person eligible to receive health ser- 
vices from the Government of Canada 
may be a beneficiary under these regu- 
lations. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

The list of hospital services available 
to beneficiaries under the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act during the calendar 
year 1953 was approved by O.C. 2802/52 
on December 12 and gazetted December 27. 
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The services to be provided both in 
Saskatchewan hospitals and in _ hospitals 
outside the province are the same as 
in 1952. These include public ward 
accommodation, operating and caseroom 
facilities, surgical material, X-ray and 
other diagnostic procedures, physiotherapy, 
anaesthetic agents, drugs, and _ certain 
endocrine and vitamin preparations. 

The maximum amount which may be 
paid out of the hospitalization fund to a 
beneficiary in a hospital outside Saskat- 
chewan is an average of $5 a day for not 
more than 60 days, except under certain 
specified conditions. No payment may be 
made for a patient in a mental hospital, 


sanatorium, or hospital associated with 
mineral springs where treatment is given 
for arthritic and rheumatic conditions. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 

An exempting order under the Saskat- 
chewan Hours of Work Act, permitting all 
employees in the 838 smaller centres with 
between 300 and 500 inhabitants, except 
factory workers, to work up to 48 hours a 
week before overtime must be paid, is to 
remain in force until June 30, 1953. The 
order, approved by O.C. 238/52 (L.G., 1952, 
p. 467), was due to expire December 31, 
1952. Its term was extended by O.C. 2629, 
approved November 21 and_ gazetted 
November 29, 1952. 





Safety Code for Woodworking Industry 


Minimum standards for the safe instal- 
lation, operation and maintenance of 
machinery in the woodworking industry 
including cooperage operations and the 
making of veneer are set forth in a 
Safety Code for the Woodworking Industry 
recently published by the Canadian Stan- 
dards Association. 

This CSA Standard (Z114-1952), prepared 
at the request of the Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation 
(L.G., 1951, p. 156), is recommended for 
adoption by industry and government 
authorities interested in the prevention of 
accidents in the woodworking industry. 


The Code deals primarily with “point 
of operation” hazards on machinery used 
in connection with the last stage of the 
woodworking industry, the finishing of 
wood products. It does not apply to saw- 
mill and woods operations. The term 
“pyoint of operations” is defined in the Code 
as “that point at which cutting, shaping, 
boring, or forming is accomplished upon 
the stock”. 

Detailed specifications are set out for the 
proper location and safe construction of 
woodworking machines and equipment and 
the maintenance of floors and aisles in the 
working area. 


“The driving power for woodworking 
machinery,” the Code states, “should be 
by individual motors.” A number of require- 
ments for machine control designed to 
safeguard the operator are listed. The 
maximum speed at which circular saws 
may be safely operated, unless especially 
tensioned for higher speeds, is given as 
10,000 peripheral feet per minute; in the 
Appendix to the Code there is a table of 
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revolutions per minute of various sizes of 
saws to produce the maximum _§ speed 
prescribed. 

Section 5 deals comprehensively with 
euarding requirements for specific machines 
such as circular saws, band saws and band 
resaws, jointers (hand planers), tenoning, 
boring and mortising machines, wood 
shapers, planing, moulding, sticking and 
matching machines, profile and swing-head 
lathes and automatic shapers (including 
wood heel turning machines) and sanding 
machines. The mention of specific machines 
in this section, the Code states, “is not 
intended to exclude other woodworking 
machines from the requirements that suit- 
able guards and exhaust hoods must be 
provided to reduce to a minimum the 
hazard due to the point of operation of 
such machines”. 

Specifications for cooperage machinery are 
dealt with in a separate section. Another 
section covers specifications for the con- 
struction, location and safe operation of 
machinery used in the making of veneer. 

The final section of the Code contains 
rules for the maintenance of machinery and 
for the selection of suitable machines and 
tools and requirements with respect to the 
proper clothing and goggles which should 
be worn by operators of woodworking 
machinery. Emphasis is placed on the 
importance of maintaining systematic in- 
spection of all woodworking machines and 
safety equipment to ensure the prompt 
correction of any developing defects. 

Copies of Safety Code for the Wood- 
working Industry may be obtained from 
the General Manager, Canadian Standards 
Association, National Research Council, 
Ottawa. The price is $1 a copy. 


Unemployment Insurance 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for December, 1952, show claims for benefit increased by 
about 75 per cent over November and 23 per cent over December 195] 


The seasonal increase in claims for 
unemployment insurance’ benefit was 
reflected in the amount paid out in benefit 
during the month. Payments in December 
amounted to $10,926,557 in respect of 
3,586,600 proven unemployed days, com- 
pared with $6,435,444 and 2,158,920 days 
during November. In December 1951, 
benefit payments totalled $6,923,194 in 
respect of 2,680,987 proven days. 


The monthly report on the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
shows that initial and renewal claims 
increased by about 75 per cent over the 
previous month. The total for December 
was 215,848, compared with 123,418 for 
November, and was about 23 per cent 
higher than the December 1951, figure of 
175,040. The increase over last month was 
common to all provinces, the largest— 
around 34,000—being recorded in Quebec. 
* A comparison with December 1951, shows 
that all provinces except Ontario experi- 
enced a higher claim load. In Ontario 
there was a slight decline, caused in part 
by the much higher levels of employment 
maintained this year in the automotive 
and related industries. 


Total claimants on the lve unemploy- 
ment register numbered 303,831 (247,329 
males and 56,502 females) on December 31, 
compared with 181,554 (140,297 males and 
41,257 females) on November 30 and 
287,819 (213,657 males and 74,162 females) 
on December 31, 1951. Examination of the 
sex composition of claimants on the live 
register indicates that the proportion of 
males increased from 74 per cent on 
December’ 319 41951, "to 177 ‘per cent on 
November 30, 1952, and to 81 per cent on 
December 31, 1952. 

Ordinary claimants on December 31 
totalled 265,274 compared with 161,912 in 
November and 238,950 in December 1951. 





*See Tables E1-E8 at end of book. 





Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a_ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


Short-time claimants on December 31 num- 
bered 12,931 and claimants on temporary 
lay-off, 12,254. (The category “temporary 
lay-off” is not identical with the former 
“temporary mass lay-off’. As now used, 
“temporary lay-off” is applied to all 
claimants who are temporarily separated 
from their employment but who have rea- 


sonable prospects of returning to their 
former employers within 30 days of 
lay-off). 


Adjudication centres disposed of 183,435 
initial and renewal claims during the month. 
Entitlement to benefit was granted in 
142,793 cases. Claims disallowed—insuffi- 
ciency of contributions—numbered 26,050, 
while disqualifications were imposed on 
19,419 claimants (including 4,312 on revised 
and 515 on supplementary benefit claims). 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“not unemployed”, 7,017 cases, 3,879 of 
which were for a period of six days or 
less; “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause”, 6,088 cases; “not capable of 
and not available for work”, 1,515 cases. 

A total of 120,101 claimants commenced 
the receipt of benefit payments during the 
month, compared with 68,034 in November 
and 87,739 in December 1951. 

For the week December 27-January 2, 
164,159 beneficiaries received $2,928,266 as 
compensation for 944,244 unemployed days, 
while for the week November 29-December 
5, 112,319 beneficiaries received $1,883,934 
in respect of 626,554 days. During the 
week December 29, 1951-January 4, 1952, 
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152,269 beneficiaries received $2,232,209 in 
compensation for 852,687 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week December 27-January 2 was $3.10, 
compared with $3.01 for the same week 
last month and $2.62 for the corresponding 
week last year. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission show 
that during December insurance books were 
issued to 4,364,856 employees who had made 
contributions to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund at one time or another since 
April t= 952% 

Employers registered as at December 31 
numbered 246,481, an increase of 581 since 
November 30, 1952. 


Supplementary Benefit 

Supplementary unemployment insurance 
benefit is payable during the period January 
1 to April 15, inclusive. 


The procedure for handling  supple- 
mentary benefit claims remains substan- 
tially unchanged from last year. All claims 
are originally processed in the regular 
manner and those claims filed on or after 
December 1 for which the contribution 
requirements have not been met are 
immediately considered for supplementary 
benefit. 

As no extension in coverage was made 
during the past year and Class 3 (per- 
taining to workers in lumbering and 
logging) is inoperative, claimants for 
supplementary benefit can qualify only 
under Classes 1 and 2—persons whose 
benefit years have terminated since the 
preceding March 381, and persons who have 
failed to meet the statutory conditions 
since that date. 

Beginning this season, the period for 
which these benefits are payable is 
extended until April 15. 

The number of initial claims considered 
during December and their disposition are 
shown in Table E-8 in the Labour Statistics 
section. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 880, December 2, 1952 


Held: That a claimant, who had volun- 
tarily left his employment to follow a day 
course in barbering in the hope of financing 
his course by obtaining night work, was not 
available for work within the meaning of 


the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 38 years of age, was employed as 
a log-deck man in a sawmill from April 7, 
1952, to April 23, 1952, when he voluntarily 
left to take a course in barbering. 

He registered for employment as a 
waiter and filed a renewal claim for benefit 
on May 10, 1952. Also on the same date 
he filed a statement with the local office 
to the effect that he had commenced the 
course on April 28, 1952, which would 
continue until October 28, 1952. The hours 
of attendance were from 8:45 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. He stated also that he was avail- 
able for work and was prepared to dis- 
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continue the course and accept suitable 
employment if offered to him at any time 
while he was on claim. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks as from April 24, 1952, 
because he had voluntarily left his employ- 
ment without just cause within the meaning 
of Section 41 (1) of the Act. He also 
disqualified him for an indefinite period as 
from May 10, 1952, because he was not 
avallable for work within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (b) while attending the said 
course. 


On June 16, 1952, the claimant filed a 
renewal claim for benefit and stated that 
he had worked in another sawmill as a tail 
sawyer on the night shift from May 29, 
1952 to June 138, 1952, when his employ- 
ment terminated because of a strike at the 
premises. The employer reported that the 
claimant’s separation resulted from a short- 
age of logs. 


The insurance officer considered that the 
fourteen days the claimant worked on the 
night shift was not sufficient continuity of 
employment to warrant a removal of the 
indefinite disqualification under Section 
2v .C1)) (by), 

From that decision the claimant appealed 
to a court of referees, which, after having 
heard the claimant, unanimously disallowed 
his appeal. 

The claimant applied to the chairman of 
the court for leave to appeal to the 
Umpire, which was granted. 

Conclusions.—The claimant voluntarily 
left his employment which consisted of day 
work in order to attend a six-month course 
in barbering upon completion of which he 
was assured of a job in that trade. 

No doubt he was in earnest and expected 
to finance his studies by obtaining night 
work, a pattern of employment which he 
had followed at times in the past. How- 
ever, aS it turned out and as far as the 
record shows, in three months he succeeded 
in obtaining night work for two weeks only. 


The claimant will undoubtedly admit that 
his chances of employment were lessened 
by his restricted availability. As was 
pointed out to him by the chairman of the 
court (transcript of the evidence—exhibit 
12) “to be available for work means just 
that: employment whenever it is found, 
day or night. It is not on terms and con- 
ditions which you lay down”. 





For those reasons, the unanimous finding 
of the court of referees is upheld and the 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 881, December 2, 1952 


Held:(1) That while the claimant had 
excellent personal reasons for voluntarily 
leaving her employment in a large city in 
order to accompany her husband, a member 
of the armed forces who had been trans- 
ferred to another large city, she had not 
just cause within the meaning the the Act. 


(2) That inasmuch as she could reason- 
ably expect to find employment in her new 
place of residence and she registered for 
work shortly after her arrival, a reduction 
of the period of disqualification from six 
to two weeks was justified. 





Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 28 years of age, filed an initial 
claim for benefit at the Commission’s office 
in Vancouver, B.C., on July 8, 1952, and 
stated that she had been employed in 
Winnipeg, Man., as a comparative shopper 
by a large departmental store from August 
1949, to June 27, 1952, when she volun- 
tarily left because her husband, who is in 
the RCAF, was transferred to Vancouver. 


The insurance officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks because she had voluntarily left 
her employment without just cause (Sec- 
tion 41 (1) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which, after having heard the 
claimant, by a majority finding allowed 
her appeal on the ground that if, for the 
purposes of the Act, a wife of a civilian 
worker who voluntarily leaves her employ- 
ment has the right to follow her husband 
to another locality where he has established 
his domicile, then the wife of a service- 
man who is posted for duty to another 
point should be entitled to the same 
consideration. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Conclusions.—As a general rule, a 
woman whether she is the wife of a 
serviceman or the wife of a civilian worker, 
does not show just cause within the mean- 
ing of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
if she voluntarily leaves. her employment 
to follow her husband who is temporarily 
posted for duty or temporarily works at a 
distant point. 

It is true that a wife has a legal and 
moral obligation to live with her husband 
wherever he has established his residence 
or domicile. On the other hand, it will be 
readily understood that the application of 
that principle in the case of a wife who 
has or chooses to be in the labour field 
may at times come into conflict with 
the underlying principle of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, which is to assist the 
worker who is in the unfortunate position 
of being involuntarily unemployed. For 
that reason, unless there are special circum- 
stances (for instance if the husband has 
established his domicile or is taking up 
residence for a substantial period of time 
in another locality) her status, in all fair- 
ness to the other contributors to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, is assimi- 
lated to that of a single girl. 


While the claimant therefore in this case 
had excellent personal reasons for volun- 
tarily leaving her employment, she had not 
just cause within the meaning of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. However, 
inasmuch as she moved to a large centre 
in which she could reasonably expect to 
find employment and she registered for 
work shortly after her arrival there, I 
consider that the period of disqualification 
previously imposed by the insurance officer 
should be reduced to two weeks, effective 
as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to her. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


For Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 99 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 


repair or demolition. 


In the same period, a total of 85 contracts in these categories was awarded. Par- 


ticulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each 
of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification 
of labour shown in the wage _ schedule 
included in the contract is a minimum rate 
only and that contractors and subcontractors 
are not exempted from the payment of 
higher wages in any instance where, during 
the continuation of the work, wage rates in 
excess of those shown in the wage schedule 
have been fixed by provincial legislation, by 
collective agreements in the district, or by 
current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 
in the day and forty-four in the week, 
except in emergency conditions approved by 
the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of eight per day 
and forty-four per week; 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or_ religion, nor because _ the 
employee has made a complaint with respect 
to such discrimination.) 


Contracts awarded for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded during January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment are 


set out below:— 
Department 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd.: 


(Building and Maintenance)........... 
Defence Production (December Report)... 


Post Office 


(The labour conditions included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on 
such contracts shall be paid such wages as 
are currently paid in the district to com- 
petent workmen, and if there is no current 
rate then a fair and reasonable rate, but 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


hati 4 $2,756,285 .95 
wen 135 969,993.00 
share 10 214,527 .36 
age 2 16,922.00 


in no event shall the wages paid be less than 
those established by the laws of the prov- 
ince in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those 
fixed by the custom of the trade in the 
district, or if there be no such custom, then 
fair and reasonable hours; 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the _ classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every sueh contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of those fixed by 
custom of the trade in the district, or in 
excess of fair and reasonable hours; 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Wages Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $120.81 was collected from one employer who had failed to 
pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to his contract. This amount 
was distributed to the seven employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


_ Vauzhall Alta: Square M Construction & Equipment Co Ltd, reinforced concrete 
irrigation structures, Main Canal, Little Bow Reservoir. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Terminal Construction 
Co Ltd,* installation of fire alarm system. 
Halifax N S: Nova Scotia Light & Power 
Co Ltd,* installation of street lighting 
system; Nova Scotia Light & Power Co 
Ltd.*, installation of street lighting system. 
Shearwater N S: Murry & Falconer, land- 
scaping; Municipal Spraying & Contracting 
Ltd, hardsurfacing of roads & driveways, 
H.M.CS. “Shearwater”. Deep River Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of 
addition to school. North Bay Ont: 
Bennett-Pratt Ltd, construction of exten- 


sion to school, R.C.A.F. Station; Sterling 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of storm 
sewers. Ottawa Ont: Dinelle Plumbing 
Service, remodelling of shower baths, 
Laurentian Bldg. Petawawa Ont: Storms 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of roads, 
parking areas & accesses. Rockcliffe Ont: 
Coghlan Construction Ltd, rough grading & 
placing of duckwalks. New Westminster 
B C: Ed Johnston,* landscaping. Van- 
couver B C: Rosehall Nurseries,* land- 
scaping, Renfrew Heights. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, construction of water pumphouse & 
concrete water storage reservoir. Chatham 
N B: Caldwell Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard control tower. Bagot- 
ville P Q: A Janin & Co Ltd, construction 
of chapels; J R Theberge Ltee, construc- 
tion of standard control tower; A Janin 
& Co Ltd, construction of standard drill 
& recreational hail. St Hubert PQ: O 
Langlois Construction Ltee, construction of 
standard explosive storage bldgs; Williams 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
chapels; Argo Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of standard synthetic training bldg. 
Val d’Or P Q: Stacey Mfg Co, erection of 
steel tanks. Cobourg Ont: George Hardy 
Ltd, construction of ordnance warehouses. 
Leitrim Ont: Sirotex Construction Ltd, 
construction of administration bldg. Peta- 
wawa Ont: Stacey Mfg Co, erection of 


fuel oil storage tanks. South Bay Ont: 
Tatham Co Ltd, construction of air to 
ground target range. Churchill Man: 
Manitoba Bridge & Engineering Works 
Ltd, erection of steel tank for bulk fuel 
storage. Portage la Prairie Man: Claydon 
Co Ltd, construction of standard drill & 
recreational hall. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
standard garage. Hdmonton Alta: Bennett 
& White of Edmonton Ltd, construction 
of command supply depot; Provincial 
Engineering Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system. Namao 
Alta: Wappel Concrete Construction Co, 
construction of gun testing stop butt. 
Penhold Alta: Alexander Construction Co 
Ltd, extension to water supply system. 
Frobisher Bay N W T: Toronto Iron Works 
Ltd, erection of bulk petroleum storage 
tanks. 


Building and Maintenance 


Edmonton Alta: McCready Johannson Ltd, re-roofing of bldg, Prince of Wales 
Armoury. Penhold Alta: Assiniboia Engineering Co Ltd, improvements to access road. 
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National Harbours Board 
Quebec Harbour P Q: John Inglis Co Ltd, installation of additional refrigeration 


equipment, cold storage plant. 


Department of Public Works 


Kensington P HE I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, construction of federal public bldg. 
Antigonish N 8: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
additions & alterations to public bldg. 
Baddeck N 8: J P Porter Co Ltd,* dredg- 
ing. North Sydney N 8S: Martell’s 
Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs «& 
improvements. Pictou N S: Ferguson 
Industries Ltd,* construction of steel 
dipper dredge. Stellarton N S: Joseph 8. 
Surette, addition & alterations to public 
bldg. Yarmouth N S: Babine & Taylor, 
removal of wharf, piles & bldgs. Big Cove 
N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of nursing station. North Head N B: 
R A Corbett & Co Ltd, addition & alter- 
ations to public bldg. Wilson’s Beach N B: 
Clare Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Granby P Q: A N Bail Cie Ltee, 
erection of federal public bldg. Belleville 
Ont: Hughes Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of science service laboratory. 
Bowmanville Ont: H M Brooks Ltd, con- 
struction of temporary addition to public 
bldg. Colchester Ont: McQueen Marine 
Ltd, breakwater improvements. Oshawa 
Ont: Ruliff Construction Co Ltd, renewal 
of waling. Ottawa Ont: Wm O Pickthorne 
& Son, additional fluorescent installation, 
Hunter Bldg; Alex I Garvock, alterations 
to seminary bldg for RCMP; Stanley G. 
Brooks, installation of fluorescent lighting, 
No 3 Temporary Bldg; Sirotek Construc- 
tion Ltd., alterations & additions to tobacco 
warehouse, Central Experimental Farm. 
Owen Sound, Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines 
Ltd,* construction of two welded steel 


hopper scows. Parry Sound Ont: Looby & 
Looby, wharf reconstruction. Sault Ste 
Marie Ont: McLarty Bros & Brodie, 
changes to heating system, Insect Pathology 
Laboratory. Toronto Ont: Carter Con- 
struction Co Ltd, erection of postal station 
“HE”, Winnipeg Man: Kummen-Shipman 
Electric Ltd, improved lighting on 5th «& 
6th floors, Power Bldg; Universal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, protective fencing at 
site, General Post Office Bldg; McBain & 
Jack, renewing of linoleum on ground floor 
& installation of new pair of entrance doors 
at Postal Station “B”. Yorkton Sask: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
federal public bldg. Edmonton Alta: 
Buchanan & Lipsey Construction Co, 
improvements & alterations, Government 
House. Esquimalt B C: Dawson, Wade & 
Co, construction of seaward defence base. 


Fraser, River’ B Cr— Gilley Bros» Lid, 
improvements (rock protection, Lulu 
Island). Owen Bay B C: Pacific Piledriv- 


ing Co Ltd, fishermen’s approach & float 
reconstruction. Port Coquitlam B C: 
Fraser River Piledriving Co Ltd, recon- 
struction of wharf & float. Prince George 
B C: Dominion Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of federal public bldg; Northwest 
Construction Ltd, construction of new 
basement, administrative offices & asbestos 
shingling of various bldgs, Miller Bay 
Indian Hospital. Refuge Cove (Sidney 
Inlet) B C: W E Bond, float repairs & 
improvements. Salmo B C:: Stange-Holand 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
RCMP Detachment bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Torbay Nfld: United Engineers & Con- 
tractors Ltd, construction of power house. 
Dorval P Q: Robert LaFerme & Co Lid, 
addition to stores bldg at airport. Lac des 
Loups P Q: Northland Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of two staff dwellings, 
equipment garage & power plant. Quebec 
P Q: Bergerville Estates Ltd, construction 
of power house at airport. Bracebridge 
Ont: F D Howie Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of equipment garage, dwelling & 
related work. Killaloe Ont: M J Sulpher 


& Sons Ltd, construction of equipment 
garage & two dwellings. Ottawa Ont: J R 
Seguin & Dagenais Ltd, installation of 
heating system in dwellings at s/w station; 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of omni-range station. Grande 
Prairie Alta: New West Construction Co 
Ltd, additional airport development. 
Suffield Alta: Urban Young, installation of 
field lighting at airport. Nanaimo B C: 
S E Weismiller & Son, construction of 
foundation for radio range bldg, etc. 








At the beginning of 1953. weekly wages and salaries in Canada’s major non-agricu!- 
tural industries averaged $53.96, higher by $3.54 than the $50.42 average at the beginning 


of 1952. 
earlier. 
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In manufacturing alone, the average was $55.05, up $3.23 from $51.82 a year 
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Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette Industry 


Average hourly wage rates rose approximately four per cent in year 
ending October 1, 1952. Since 1939, wage rates have increased about 
250 per cent, a rise ranking with the highest in any other industry 


Average hourly wage rates in the produc- 
tion of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes rose 
by approximately four per cent during the 
year ending October 1, 1952, according to 
preliminary figures from the Department’s 
annual survey. During the previous 12- 
month period they increased 20-9 per cent; 
at the same time, the work week was 
reduced from 42 to 40 hours. 

(The chief reason for the difference in 
increases during the two years was the 
granting, In an agreement signed in 
August 1951, of a substantial wage in- 
crease to a large proportion of the 
employees in the industry. This agree- 
ment affected several establishments.) 

Since 1939, wage rates have increased 
approximately 250 per cent, a rise ranking 
with the highest obtained by employees in 
any other manufacturing industry. 

For purposes of this article, 17 estab- 
lishments across Canada were used, of 
which 15 were located in Quebec and 
Ontario. These factories employed a total 
of 6,300 workers, with a large majority 
working in Quebec. Ninety-four per cent 
of the workers were employed by four 
major companies, with the remaining six 
per cent distributed in the other 13 
companies. 


Standard Work Week 

All but two of the 17 establishments used 
in this analysis of the tobacco, cigar and 
cigarette industry were on a five-day week 
as of October 1952. The majority of the 
6,300 plant workers employed in the 17 
plants were on a 40-hour schedule and in 
no case did the weekly hours exceed 45. 

The five-day, 40-hour week has become 
more common among establishments in 
this industry: in 1951, only 13 of the 17 
factories were on a five-day schedule. 


Average Wage Rates 

Average hourly wage rates are shown in 
the table for five male and 13 female 
occupations for the pay period preceding 
October 1, 1952. (By far the larger 
number employed in this industry are 


women.) The Canada average wage rates 
cover Quebec and Ontario only. This 
means the exclusion of only two relatively 
unimportant factories. 


Of the male workers in the tobacco 
products industry, cigar rollers received the 
lowest rate of pay, 89 cents an hour, and 
machinists the highest, $1.81. For the 
female workers, cigar rollers received the 
lowest rate of pay, 79 cents an hour, and 
cigarette-making machine operators the 
highest, $1.33. Average wage rates for 
other female occupations shown include 
hand packers, $1.05 per hour; cigarette 
machine stemmers, $1.20; and searchers 
(pickers), $1.31. 


Increases in wage rates over those which 
prevailed in 1951 occurred in 15 of the 18 
occupations used in this analysis, with the 
amounts varying from one to 16 cents an 
hour. The other three occupations showed 
slight decreases. Adjusters received in- 
creases which averaged one cent; female 
machine cigarette packers, 16 cents. For 
the occupations receiving increases, the 
average amounted to six cents an hour. 


AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED 

OCCUPATIONS IN THE MANUFACTURE 

OF TOBACCO, CIGARS AND CIGAR- 
ETTES, OCTOBER, 1952 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, Feb. 2, 1953 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
sumer price index dropped one-fifth of a 
point, from 115-7 to 115-5, between 
January 2 and February 2, 1953. A decline 
in the food index accounted for most of 
the change. 

The food index dropped from 113:5 to 
112-7. Among items showing decreases 
were sugar, tea, eggs, oranges, potatoes, 
tomatoes, lettuce and celery. Margarine 
and most meats, particularly fresh pork, 
were higher in price. 

Price changes in index items other than 
food were confined to narrow limits. The 
clothing index moved from 109-7 to 109-6; 
the household operations group advanced 
from 116-5 to 116-6. No change was 
recorded in the index of other commodi- 
ties and services, which remained at 116-7. 
An increase in the rent index of 0-2 per 
cent, from 123-5 to 123-8, advanced the 
shelter component from 122-3 to 122-5. 

The consumer price index for one year 
ago (February 1, 1952) was 117-6. Group 
indexes at that date were: food, 120-8; 
shelter, 118-3; clothing, 113-5; household 
operation, 116-3; and other commodities 
and services, 115°8. 


Cost-of-Living Index, Feb. 2, 1953 

The cost-of-living index advanced from 
184:4 at January 2, 1953, to 184:9 at 
February 2, 1953. At February 1, 1952, 
it was 190°8. 

(It was recently announced that publi- 
cation of the cost-of-living index will 
continue for another six months, until 
September, to allow more time for con- 
version to the use of the new index.) 

Group indexes at February 2 were: food, 
227°4; rent, 150-5; fuel and light, 154-3; 
clothing, 205-2; home furnishings and 
services, 196-1; and miscellaneous, 149-0. 

Group indexes at January 2 were: food, 
226°2; rent, 150-2; fuel and hght, 153-9; 
clothing, 205-3; home furnishings and ser- 
vices, 196-0; and miscellaneous, 148-9. 

Group indexes one year ago (February 1, 
1952) were: food, 248-1; rent, 144-8: fuel 
and light, 151-3; clothing, 213-0; home 
furnishings and services, 200-1; and miscel- 
laneous, 146-5. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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City Cost-of-Living Indexes, Jan. 2, 1953 

Cost-of-living indexes advanced in seven 
of the nine regional cities between 
December 1, 1952, and January 2, 1958, 
declined in one, Edmonton, and remained 
unchanged in the eighth, Halifax. 

Increases for meats and potatoes and 
decreases for eggs and fresh fruits were the 
predominant changes registered in food 
prices. Clothing indexes in Saskatoon, 
Edmonton and Vancouver were lower as a 
result of decreases in the prices of men’s 
suits, socks and footwear. In Halifax and 
Saint John a slight advance in cotton yard 
goods moved the clothing indexes higher. 
Increases in telephone rates were recorded 
in Saint John and Vancouver. Other 
advances in the home furnishings and 
services group were noted for furniture, 
floor coverings and electrical equipment in 
some cities, with decreases being recorded 
for soaps and other household supplies. 


Fuel and light indexes were unchanged 
in five cities, while in the remaining four, 
indexes were higher because of increases 
in coal and coke prices. Rents showed 
advances in six of the nine cities, no 
changes being recorded for Saint John, 
Winnipeg and Saskatoon. Indexes for 
miscellaneous items were unchanged except 
in Vancouver, where a decrease of 0-1 
points occurred. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between December 1 and January 2 
were: Montreal, +0:9 to 189-7; Saskatoon, 
+0:-9 to 181-8; Toronto, +0-5 to 181°3; 
Saint John +0-3 to 180-7; Winnipeg, +0-2 
to 176-5: Vancouver, +-0-1 to 188-2; St. 
John’s, +0-1 to 102-4; Edmonton, —0-6 
to 175-6; and Halifax, unchanged at 173-5. 


Wholesale Prices, Jan. 1953 

Canada’s general index number of whole- 
sale prices rose 0:1 per cent in January, 
compared with December, but was 6°5 per 
cent below last year’s January level. This 
year’s January index stood at 221-5 com- 
pared with 221-2 in December and 236-8 
in January 1952. 


Among the group indexes, non-ferrous 
metals moved up from 167-7 in December 
to 169-6, reflecting increases for silver, lead 
and zine. In the animal products section, 
firmer prices for fresh meats, fowl, cured 
meats, milk and its products and fish out- 
weighed decreases in hides, livestock and 
eggs to advance the group index from 
201 "410123983. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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The chemical products group index rose 
from 176-1 to 177-0 as a result of price 
increases for glycerine, shellac, aluminum 
sulphate, soda ash and litharge. These out- 
weighed decreases for copper sulphate and 
sodium cyanide. 

A change from 174-9 to 175-3 in non- 
metallic minerals was due to advances in 
imported anthracite and domestic bitu- 
minous coal, asphalt and cement and 
‘crushed stone at certain centres. An 
advance in iron and steel products from 
‘221-4 to 221-5 reflected an increase in the 
castings sub-group index. 

Because of lower quotations for raw 
cotton, cotton yarns, cotton duck and jute 
bags, the fibres, textiles and textile products 
group index declined from 241-4 to 240:3. 
‘These decreases outweighed advances in 
raw wool, woollen yarns, cloth and carpets. 

Lower prices for grains, rubber, sugar, 
potatoes, oranges, tea and coffee and raw 
leaf tobacco overbalanced strength in 
milled feeds, vegetable oils and onions to 
lower the vegetable products index from 
202-7 to= 202-0. 
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The wood, wood products and paper 
index also receded from 291-2 to 291-1 as a 
result of lower prices for woodpulp, which 
outweighed advance in cedar shingles. 


The index for Canadian farm products at 
terminal markets declined in January to 
219-9 from 222-3. Lower prices were 
recorded for both field and animal products, 
the index for the former series declining 
from 176:4 to 173-4, reflecting decreases 
in grains and potatoes, the index for the 
latter dropping from 268-3 to 266-4, mainly 
as a result of lower quotations for western 
livestock and eggs outweighing moderate 
strength in eastern livestock. 

The index for residential building material 
prices moved fractionally from 283-8 to 
283:7 between December and January. 
Group changes were small; lumber prices 
averaged slightly lower while the paint and 


glass sub-group was somewhat higher 
because of an advance in shellac. The 
electrical equipment and fixtures series 


decreased in the wake of a lower price for 
outlet boxes. 





The new United States consumer price index, issued in completely revised form for the 
first time, dropped two-tenths of a point between mid-December 1952, and mid-January 
1953, the Bureau of Labour Statistics reported. The index declined from 114-1 to 113-9. 


The mid-January figure was 0-7 per cent above that for a year earlier, 11-9 per cent 
above the level of June 1950, but 0-3 per cent below the peak reached in November 1982. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, January 1953* 


Fewer workers were involved in work 
stoppages in January than in the previous 
month and the resulting time loss was 
down. Three stoppages caused more than 
three-quarters of the total idleness. These 
were: copper refiners at Montreal, Que.; 
rayon factory workers at Louiseville, Que.; 
and clothing and hosiery factory workers 
at Montreal, Que. 

Wages and related matters were the 
central issues in nine stoppages in January 
1953, causing 80 per cent of the total idle- 
ness. Of the other disputes, two arose over 
dismissals and lay-offs, two over causes 
affecting working conditions and one over a 
union question. 

Preliminary figures for January 1953, 
show 14 strikes and lockouts in existence 
in the month, involving 2,136 workers, 
with a time loss of 31,050 days, compared 
with 18 strikes and lockouts in December 
1952, with 3,646 workers involved and a 
loss of 47,279 days. In January 1952, there 


were 15 strikes and lockouts, with 5,749 
workers involved and a loss of 75,220 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in January 1953, was 0-03 per 
cent of the estimated working time, com- 
pared with 0:05 per cent in December 1952, 
and 0-08 per cent in January 1952. 

Of the 14 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in January 1953, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, two in favour of the 
employers, and two were compromise settle- 
ments. At the end of the month eight 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 


Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABgour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the LAsBour 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as far 
as possible, from the government publica- 
tions of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Minstry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in November 1952, was 128 and 15 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 143 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 47,500 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
126,000 working days caused. 

Of the 128 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in November nine, 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


directly involving 29,400 workers, arose 
over demands for advances in wages, and 
37, directly involving 6,100 workers, over 
other wage questions; six, directly in- 
volving 300 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 18, directly involving 3,200 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
53, directly involving 4,000 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; and five, directly involving 2,000 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principle. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates released by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the year 1952 show 4,950 work stoppages 
resulting from labour-management disputes 
involving about 3,500,000 workers and 
causing a time loss of 55,000,000 man-days. 
Comparable figures for 1951 are 4,737 stop- 
pages with 2,220,000 workers involved and 
a time loss of 22,900,000 days. 


Selected Publications Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the LAaBsour GAZETTE. 


List No. 56. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. Peters, Edward. Conciliation in 
Action; Principles and Techniques. New 
London, Conn., National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, Inc., c1952. Pp. 266. 


2. Turner, H. A. Arbitration: a Study 
of Industrial Experience. London, Fabien 
Society, 1952. Pp. 28. 


Cost and Standard of Living 


3. Kuntze, Ramona D. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Consumers Price Index 
and Its Application to Wage Problems, by 
Ramona D. Kuntze and Louise M. Wilde. 
Under the direction of Erwin A. Gaumnitz. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, School 
of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research 
and Service, 1948. Pp. 70. 


4. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings 
wn 1950; from the Survey of Consumer 
Expenditures in 1980. Washington, G.P.O., 
OEY ies fd oti 0p 

5. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings 
in 10 cities; 1946: Savannah, Ga., Scranton, 
Pa., Milwaukee, Wis.; 1947: Manchester, 
N.H., Richmond, Va., Washington, D.C.; 
1948: Denver, Colo., Detroit, Mich., 
Houston, Tex.; 1949: Memphis, Tenn. 
MW achineton, eG.t One 1952,» Pp. 110. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


6. U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Opportunities for the Tuberculous 
through Vocational Rehabilitation. Rev. 
ed. Washington, 1952. Pp. 24. 

7. U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Vocational Rehabilitation for 
Civilians; a Public Service to restore the 
Disabled to paid Jobs through Medical 


Service, Counsel and Guidance Training, 
and Job Finding. Rev. ed. Washington, 
1S 2 ot 


Education 


8. Parsons, Harriet. Where and Why? 
A Study of the Distribution of Program 
Materials. Toronto, Published by Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education for 
the Joint Planning Commission, 1952. 
Pp. 61. This pamphlet is about adult 
education in Canada. 

9. U.S. Library of Congress. Legislative 
Reference Service. Federal Educational 
Activities and Educational Issues before 
Congress: a Report prepared by Charles 


A. Quattlebaum, Educational Research 
Analyst. Printed for the use of the 
Committee on Education and _ Labor. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 587. 


Employees—Selection 


10. Illinois. University. College of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
Selecting Office Workers, by Robert L. 
Peterson. Urbana, 1952. Pp. 22. 

11. Illinois. University. College of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
Using Aptitude Tests wm selecting Indus- 
trial Personnel, by Robert L. Peterson. 
Urbana, n.d. Pp. 8. 

12. Kephart, Newell C. The Employ- 
ment Interview in Industry. 1st ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 277. 

13. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Placement of Professxonal Per- 
sonnel. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 45. 


Employees—Training 

14. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to give Instructions. 
Washington, c1952. Pp. 12. 


15. Canadian Industrial Training Asso- 
ciation. Research Committee. Training 
1s Teaching. Montreal, 1952. Pp. 9. 

16. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Guide for Internship Training in the 
Federal Service. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 36. This pamphlet is about instruct- 
ing civil servants in their jobs. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


17. Dartnell Corporation, 
Experience of 132 Compamnes 
Employee Benefit Programs. 
Investigation. Chicago, 1948? 


Chicago. 

with 
Special 
1 Volume. 
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18. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Computing the Cost of Fringe 
Benefits, by Harold Stieglitz, New York, 
1952 awe nou. 


19. U.S. Social Security Administration. 
Employee-Benefit Plans in the Electric and 
Gas Utility Industries, by Julia Carlson. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 150. 


Employment Management 

20. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Communications to 
Employees ... Washington, 1952. Pp. 17. 
This pamphlet describes how the employer 
passes on information to the employee. 

21. Daykin, Walter Lesley. Effects of 
the Taft-Hartley Act on the Employers’ 
Right to discharge. Iowa City, Bureau of 
Labor and Management, College of Com- 


merce, State University of Iowa, 1952. 
Boao 
22.°Moxon, ‘G.o-R.) Functions of" “a 


Personnel Department. Rev. ed. London, 
Institute of Personnel Management, 1951. 
Bp 36: 

23. Ronken, Harriet O. Administering 
Changes; a Case Study of Human Rela- 
tions in a Factory, by Harriet O. Ronken 
and Paul R. Lawrence. Boston, Harvard 
University, Division of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 1952. 
Pp. 324. 


Government Ownership 

-24. Acton Society Trust. The Worker’s 
Point of View; a Discussion of ‘Reporting 
Back’ based on a Study in a Coalfield. 
Claygate, Surrey, 1952. Pp. 31. This is a 
study of the workers in a nationalized 
coalfield in Great Britain. 

25. Great Britain. Ministry of Supply. 
Iron and Steel Industry . London, 
H.MS.O., 1952. Pp. 5. This pamphlet is 
about nationalization in the iron and steel 
industry. 


Industrial Health 

26. Industrial Hygiene Foundation of 
America. The Executive and Health. 
Transactions of Sixteenth Annual Meeting, 
Thursday, November 16th, 1961.  Pitts- 
burgh, c1952. Pp. 91. 

27. U.S. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Motor Carrer Safety Regulations; 
Applicable to Common Carriers, Contact 
Carriers, Private Carriers, “Exempt” 
Carners. Sec. 203 (b). Rev. ed. Wash- 
ington, 19527 "Pp. 67. 


Industrial Relations 

28. Associated Industries of Cleveland. 
A Guide to Good Labor Relations; 
Analysis of Personnel Practices in the 
Cleveland Area July, 1952. Cleveland, 1952. 
Bogibl 
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29. Publie Administration Service, 
Chicago. Government and Union-Employer 
Relations: An Analysis of Statutes and 
Administrative Regulations, by Leifur 
Magnusson. Chicago, 1945. Pp. 36. 


Industry—Location 

30. Hague, D. C. Costs in Alternative 
Locations: the Clothing Industry, by D. C. 
Hague and P. K. Newman. Cambridge, 
Eng., University Press, 1952. Pp. 73. 

31. Luttrell, William Fownes. The Cost 
of Industrial Movement; a First Report 
on the Economics of establishing Branch 
Factories, by W. F. Luttrell who has had 
the assistance in the preparation of this 
report of the members of the research group 
working on the location of industry inquiry, 
D. .C. Cochlin, =F Gr Davidson» and Joi: 
Thompson. Cambridge, Eng., University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 104. 

32. Windsor, Ontario. Chamber of 
Commerce. Industrial Promotion Com- 
mittee. A Convenient Location in Canada. 
Here are the Facts on Windsor, Ontario; 
Labour Power, Transportation, All the 
Locational Factors. Windsor, Ont., 1952. 
Pps ts: 


International Agencies 


33. Canada. Department of External 
Affairs. Canada and the United Nations, 
1951-52 Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 
Pp. 160, 


34. Diebold, William. The End of the 
I.T.O. (International Trade Organization] 
Princeton, International Finance Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Insti- 
tutions, Princeton University, 1952. Pp. 37. 

35. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Atlantic Alliance: NATO’s Role 
mn the Free World; a Report by a Chatham 
House Study Group. London, 1952. Pp. 
Were 


36. U.S. National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. UNESCO 
Facts; Six Years of Work. Washington, 
US. Department of State, 1952. Pp. 18. 


International Labour Organization 


37. Ibanez, Bernardo. What the Workers 
expect of the International Labor Organ- 
ization. New York, The American Labor 
Conference on International Affairs, 1944. 
Rpwis: 

38. International Labour Office. The 
ILO and Youth. Geneva, 1952. Pp. 16. 


Labour Organization 


39. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Labour Organization in Canada. 1952 
edition. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 
p05! 


40. National Planning Association. 
Strengthening Democratic Trade-Unions 
Abroad. Washington, 1952. Pp. 9. 


Labour Supply 


41. International Labour Office. Jnter- 
national Classification of Occupations for 
Migration and Employment Placement. 
Geneva, 1952. 2 Volumes. Contents—v.1. 
Occupational titles, codes and definitions. 
v.2. Tables of occupational comparability ; 
major occupational Groups 1 through 6. 


42. Michigan. University. Survey 
Research Centre. Industrial Mobility in 
Michigan; a Sample Survey of Michigan 
Manufacturers. Ann Arbor, 1950. [c1951]. 
De ieee ie 


43. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment in Metropolitan Areas; a 
Summary of Available Data on Employ- 
ment Trends, 1947-51, in 100 Metropolitan 
Areas. Washington, 1952. Pp. 111. 


Labouring Classes 

44. Collinet, Michel. L’Owvrier Fran- 
cas: Esprit du Syndicalisme (Essar) ; 
Avant-Propos par Edouard Dolléans. Paris, 
Editions ouvriéres, 1952. Pp. 229. 

45. Labour Party (Great Britain) 
Report of the Fifty-First Annual Confer- 
Griecmioo?. .uondour 19520. Pp. 257. 


Productivity of Labour 


46. Anglo-American Council on Produe- 
tivity. The Provincial Press. Report of 
a Productivity Team representing the 
British Provincial Press which visited the 
United States of America in 1951. London, 
1952 —episGo: 


47. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Woodworking Machinery. Report 
of a Productivity Team representing the 
British Woodworking Machinery Industry 
which visited the United States of America 
in 1951. London, 1952. Pp. 48. 


48. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to boost Productivity. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 12. 


49. Cook, P. H. The Productivity Team 
Technique; a Case Study carried out in 
Co-operation with a team which. visited 
the U.S.A. under Arrangements made by 
the Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. London, Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations, 1952. Pp. 71. 


50. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Measurement of 
Productivity ; Methods used by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics in the U.S.A. Report 
by a Group of European Experts. Paris, 
1952. Pp. 104. 
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Scandinavia 


51. Galenson, Walter. The Danish 
System of Labor Relations; a Study in 


Industrial Peace. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 321. 


52. Norwegian Joint Committee on 
International Social Policy. Employment 
Policy in Norway, a Survey. Oslo, 1950. 
Pp. 46. 


53. Norwegian Joint Committee on 
International Social Policy. Social Insur- 


ance in Norway, a Survey. 2d ed. Oslo, 
1950. Pp. 73. 

54. Sweden. Social Welfare Board. 
Social Sweden. Stockholm, Gernandts 


Boktryckeri, 1952. Pp. 462. 


Steel Strike, 1952 


55. Fairless, Benjamin F. Your Stake 
in the Steel Crisis, a Radio Address ... 


New York, April 6, 1952. New York, 
United States Steel Corporation, 1952. 
Pre 12: - 


56. Murray, Philip. The Union’s Side 
m the Steel Crisis, Pittsburgh, United 
Steelworkers of America, 1952. Pp. 8. 
“Text of a radio address by Philip Murray 
we arom New York City, April 71052.” 


57. Steel Companies in the Wage Case, 


New York. These are the Facts in the 
Steel Controversy. New York, 1952. Pp. 9. 
58. U.S. Wage Stabilization Board. 


WSB Steel Decision; Report and Recom- 
mendations and Opinions of Wage Stabil- 
ization Board in Case of United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) and Basic Steel 
Industry. Case No. D-18-C. (Official 
Text). Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1952. Pp. 115-151. 


V eterans 


59. New Zealand. Social Security 
Department. War Pensions, War Veteran’s 
Allowances, and Pensions in Respect of 
Service in the Emergency Reserve Corps 
and Mercantile Marine, issued by the 
Secretary for War Pensions. Wellington, 
GP.OF 1952, Pp. 124: 


60. U.S. Bureau of Veteran’s Reemploy- 
ment Rights. Veterans Reemployment 
Rights; Question and Answer Handbook. 
Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 124. 


Wages and Hours 

61. Goldner, William. Hours of Work; 
edited by Irving Bernstein. Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, c1952. Pp. 63. 
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62. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Average Employment and Total 
Wages of Workers covered by State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws by Industry and 
State, 1951. Washington, 1952. Pp. 22. 


World War, 1939-1945. Great Britain 

The following three books are in the 
series: History of the Second World War; 
United Kingdom civil series. 

63. Hargreaves, Eric Lyde. Civil Indus- 
try and Trade, by EB. L. Hargreaves and 
M. M. Gowing. London, H.MS.O., and 
Longmans, Green, 1952. Pp. 676. 

64. Kohan, Charles Mendel. Works and 
Buildings. London, H.M.S.O. and Long- 
mans, Green, 1952. Pp. 540. 

65. Postan, Michael Moissey. British 
War Production. London, H.M.8.0. and 
Longmans, Green, 1952. Pp. 512. 


W omen—Employment 

66. Hutchins, Grace. Women who work. 
New York, International Publishers, c1952. 
Pp. 96. 

67. Maxson, Rhea F. The Woman 
Worker in Germany. Mehlen, Germany, 
Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, Office of Labor Affairs, 1952. 
Pp. 62. 

68. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Employment 
of Women in an Emergency Period. Wash- 
ington, 1952. Pp. 13. 


(Continued from page 424) 

loading and unloading operations. The 
Employers contended that the existing 
scale was conceived with respect both to 
favourable and unfavourable job conditions 
and that the premium was thus merely a 
request for additional wages. 

Recommendations on Dust Premium— 
The Chairman and Mr. Bury feel that the 
Union’s case for a dust premium has merit 


69. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Handbook 
of Facts on Women Workers. Washington, 
GPO 219525 "Ppwi2k 

70. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Out- 
look for Women as Occupational Thera- 
pists. Revised ed. Washington, G.P.O., 
10527 (Ep ol 


71. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Working 
Women and Unemployment Insurance. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 1 Folder. 


Miscellaneous 

72. Dederich, Robert M. Communica- 
tion of Technical Information. New York, 
Chemonomics, Inc., 1952. Pp. 116. This 
book is about the preparation of technical 
reports. 

73. Industrial Welfare Society. Canteen 
Recipes, worked out to a Hundred Portions. 
London, 1952. Pp. 106. 

74. International Economic Conference, 
Moscow, 1952. Trade Unions and the 
Moscow economic Conference. London, 
W.F.T.U. Publications Ltd, 1952. Pp. 63. 
This is a publication of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

75. Stevens, G. R. Ogilvie in Canada, 
Pioneer Millers, 1801-1951. ‘Toronto, Ashton- 
Potter: td,” 19527 Pps .0seel nis) ican 
history of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


and recommend that the ten cent premium 
be granted. Mr. Ellis recommends that the 
existing uniform rate be maintained. 


(Sgd.) JosepH A. Crump, 
Chairman. 
(SodDeT eto Hehiiis: 
Member. 
(Sgd.) J. Bury, 
Member. 
Signed at Vancouver on January 17, 1953. 


ES 


CORRECTION 


The classifications of the railway per- 
sonnel affected were inadvertently omitted 
in the reports of the Boards of Conciliation 
as they appeared in the February issue of 
the Lapour GAZETTE, pages 248 and 260. 

In the dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (p. 248), the employees 
involved were: (1) yardmasters and assis- 
tant yardmasters of all lines in Canada 
except on former government railways 
south of the St. Lawrence River; (2) con- 
ductors, baggagemen, brakemen and 
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yardmen, Atlantic and Central Regions; 
(3) baggagemen, flagmen and brakemen, 
Western Region; (4) yardmen, Western 
Region; and (5) freight handlers handling 
LCL freight on passenger trains. 

In the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (p. 260), the 
employees involved were: (1) conductors, 
baggagemen, trainmen, yardmen and switch- 
tenders employed on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions; (2) conductors, baggagemen, 
trainmen, yardmen and _— switchtenders 
employed on Eastern Region; and (3) yard- 
masters on all lines. 


NOTICE 


The subscription rate of the 

Labour Gazette will be raised 

to $1.50 a year, effective with 
the April, 1953, issue. 


_ Group subscriptions (5 or more) will be 
50 cents each a year; single issues, 15 cents 


This announcement is made with regret. Publishing costs have increased 
since the subscription rate was last changed in 1948. The present price 
increase is only the second in the 53 years that the Labour Gazette has 


been published 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 





1953 1952 
Items | —- 
Jan. Dee. 
Total Popula tone oo etek ccc as cee es nator OOO ere caer: 14, 534 
Labour Force— 
Givilianviabourmonceu(!))o can. os... 4. cei. OOO) einen ere: 5, 276 
ReTrsOnsEWLL ON TODSHeeae. sem. tkn sack eae cee nee O00 Meccan a: 5, 144 
IEG Ge peter te ener et feteaeie ousis o- siauersidie.c ase veReRe eeabomne O00 Ee ae. oe 3,981 
ISIS A See ee Ne ok bee, bes sec vicibiaa rere bs OOO Recut 1,163 
PAI CAWODKErS ae eNtittce ack MEO cas aioe aren ones rate O00 aeeoar rae 3, 897 
Without jobs and seeking work............... (OKO dscsecout 132 
Indexoremployammenta(O39%—F100) eet aw eee ve eetelines sane: 192-2 
‘ PraanauPsaee Rael Gece: ENE einG 6 Conch Ree Anne eee INO Seer oe 7, 462 
PAT LUL GAINES ee eERNR CR cc octet ste oF Gace ate te INO |Pre sya 1,920 
Earnings and Hours— 
MotallabouruncOMmMerene dace. qenvceae ce cee SOOOMOOO TS te eect tee al are dens er acne 
Pemcaplta wee kiyieanmin Oshenpen.. ose -:te ante sce SD lieeetsccrniees.dehs 56-08 
Average hourly, earings, Mtgy..925..5 se ence cee Ga eters saree 132-2 
Average hours worked per week, Mig............-.|0-..-++.-- 42-4 
iRealawee kivaeannines haat on (¢) sean erae in hhae ilae se oo: 116-1 
National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment 
(list Oram ont lm) eerie eee 000 315-6 194-5 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (8)........... 000 24-2 35:3 
Placements, weekly average. .....-.50cs000--+- OOO TS esas: 14-8 
Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)............ OOO Rios eae (7) 161-9 
Palancennstindanet et mere aor eit ceiaee PU OU, ds cote pd oblaminS trons 
Price Indexes— 
Generalewholesaies (ems arrccseicionraeriers sateen ail ened ee ears 221-2 
Cosi-oilinaiye miele t€)), oconkhodss vadodopnaununn Sobllacessunees 184-2 
Recstdenmtialeotil cane: mic bentals (2) sep ereeienrietats | eieeeem cies 283-8 
Gonsumensrices lmdexn( 19400100) acer ee ae tetera. 115-8 
Production— 
ibang hoesieeall jandoxehitenom mala (C4). connadeseocuusaGnsldoeadoes oe 235°3 
iMinaverrall jarrow hare stern vant? (No.6 Saas a dence sacellagocaunese 170-2 
Mahe tebe Tie ee (ENES Gon 08. 0s 6 LRA one Uae eo ae alla ee eeewens 249-1 
(Eee abiolel. oo 13 Rb no RORBD ROI Ore aa OCR Oe QUO WoWell co ceaan 232-7 
Steclinvors and cashinese saiaern ss cane: OOO WOO cb soac eae 319-7 
Inspected slaughtering’ cattle. ......-...-.-.«.. OW coooAaker 102-9 
[ONC as 2h eee See OOO Faeroe: 792-9 
leikeyriejatoyehi(onteil, 8 cqneraacoas maunace QOOF 000% Db bIsh gee ane a: 1-84 
Newsprint. (Co A% si gene. cnc Mer An eee ee: O0ORtons| eee ae: 463-4 
Cement producers’ shipments.......... NCNM SOUS I, Seo onene 1-06 
ACO DilesaMmCetruckss eae). semen enemas. O00 Ae alle ee oe: 
Gold tate ARE ind. oe ae i ole pe OOS fine OZ: |B ence loce ce 
Copper ae wee ete: bt Sas PE cod ea: OOO RCONS ire. Biies--« allt steric 
(BENG ES sion ola een Oe eI Cen ronal earInTearen mnie OU Hers As Seana eelloaee oho Sec 
INES Sees Ge a.c\deo Mets Bh cad es. 5 tee Ree eee Ste (OUNCE oa Are eea Allon ono mae 
PLN Coie 5 ee 5 RR CLS eG on EN Ie OO0niOnS Bennet ce lanes ose 
(Soar eR ee ath Mee dae cam ies 000 tons AL LET 1, 740 
Crudemetroleum ys a. eee eee cee HOOON0 INS aeoneoaellocénanaen: 
1 ENGR SIOISOM NES fe bSoie uO dsn oo onedeeoS OCOL000 kk wees .e....- 5, 536 
Construction— 
(Gontrictele warded ees sea eeeeer: $000, 000 99-6 98-1 
ID \ypellbiayes Tenants Nae oo ooneonactoos secuboe OOO RAR ae. ces 3°7 
Complete dite ses aac eee O00 | Rares 3. 7-1 
UNGEer CONStnUCtION saat eae OOO leer taetecccs: 55-7 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted @).222..2...c.-.Jas-.+..--- 341-5 
[Retavlitracleme dt mis vated ieee ee $000; 000| Bees... 1, 120-8 
jaIMpOrts wexclicin osc Ol Gaerne sien NOOO HU OO) nan cone 345-5 
ports, Exclucime POC. sna ance. eet sce $000; ,000]ev ences: 389-4 
Railways— 
Revenue tre inte tonmilesns. saes: esis ee ec OMAK es oes Hee BI ME ooo oes 
Carseloadedenesee seen eee OOM nocansaas 333-5 
Banking and Finance— 
Cormnion skoelks WNC (O)nssccacoacn dood oboudoméoe 172°3 168-4 
Preferred stocks ic exca(2) sae ea tere, tt ane te eell ae ee 160-7 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (4).................: 118-3 118-0 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... $000,000) meee 12,386 
Banke loans) current puoliGiies . a-ieiee eee S000R 000) (eee ye 3, 188 
IMonevasuppl yan tes ce tiene «oa retention ' S000; 000) een ae. 5, 173 
Circulating media in hands of public....... O00) O00) eran aees I Bee 
TD GHOSLES Soe iss Oe ae Sion eee eee $000; 000).........: 3, 796 














1951 1950 1944 1939 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. 
14,009 13, 921 11,975 11, 267 
5, 210 5,201 + t 
5,110 5, 084 t t 
4,005 3, 986 t t 
1,105 1,098 tT t 
3, 800 3,581 t ; 
100 117 i + 
186-6 179-2 t 7 
19, 676 7,061 1, 493 621 
9, 434 3, 044 181 188 
866 738 t i 
52-41 46-63 t t 
124-5 107-8 tT + 
41-9 43-1 1 ii 
105-9 104-5 i ; 
208-0 186-3 72-3 ar 
39-0 43-1 154-8 t 
16-2 15-8 tT t 
153-7 124-8 13-4 t 
773°5 647-8 250-1 ‘i 
237-7 225-2 if t 
191-1 171-1 118-5 103-8 
288-8 263-3 T i 
118-1 106-6 tT t 
211-6 i + + 
151-9 + T + 
223-5 t t } 
220-5 198-2 139-2 94-6 
296-5 291-2 243-5 150-1 
63-0 94-3 153-5 65-6 
435-8 381-2 767-7 403-8 
1-76 1-97 2-03 1-60 
435-3 430-6 245-0 240°7 
0-78 0-79 |(6) 0-19 |(®) 0-21 
22-1 30-7 12-5 17-0 
378-1 382-5 229-6 434-5 
eae 22:8 22-9 26-3 
15:6 11-7 17-6 15-8 
11-4 10-3 10-9 8-9 
30-3 27-2 25-4 17-6 
1,729 1, 927 1,524 1, 486 
3, 924 2, 603 879 503 
Om 4,674 3,356 2,536 
120-5 102-5 iyo 9-4 
Dai) 4-] HH +t 
6-5 11-3 1 t 
45-9 59-4 7 t 
307-2 t t i 
1,005-7 976-4 t t 
273-0 266-3 12;702 72-1 
379-3 289-9 266-9 101-0 
5, 490 5,191 5, 192 2,976 
314-6 314-2 273-0 199-9 
177-3 146-3 86-6 92-2 
159-5 160-2 129-8 110-1 
112-0 96-7 96-9 110-5 
10, 134 9,315 5, 063 3.057 
2,901 265 1,18 960 
4,843 4,851 |(®) 3,158 |(@) - 1,370 
1,275 1,214 990 |(°) 281 
3,568 OnOa7 Ne) 2,168 1) 1,089 





Notre—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at Sept. 1, for 1952, June 1 for 1951, Sept. 1 for 1950, June 1, for 1944 and 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Dec. 13, 1952, Nov. 3, 1951 and Nov. 4, 1950. Estimates are based 
on 1951 census. Prior to December 1952 labour force figures were available only on quarterly basis. _ 
(2) Real earnings computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly earnings index base: 


average 1946 = 100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
(5) Year end figures. 
(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 


(7) Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._ DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


























Adult Adult Children 
oe Males Females Under 18 ee 

AnnualAvernges 1920224 werner te scsmm set casei atercrcnsemteleareiererener ore 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 

AnnnalvAweragenl 925-20 nt cnc heretceveemio ae tierra: erect. 74, 447 37,345 30,517 142,309 

‘AnmualsAsverages LOs0=34 ces tes cerbe toeiee tar eeeacrei ko siesicienrcte ics ote 12,695 12,145 ible, Wil?) 35, 957 

Annual Average 1 035=39 veer ce weit: ccc rae ie ocr nctere re: os 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 

Annual -Arvveragent 940-440 Fe aterm esis letters Soon eee eres eee 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 

‘Annual Average: 1945=4 9" SA... cea erratic enteretsisiccs rede eauets 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 

"Totals 1950 nic hice cteas coe reo ee ern en oe sn rE 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Motel Od Ls 2 hence eee tee ern Rie at ete ee crn oe 95,818 53, 239 45, 334 194,391 

1951— . 

December. jcc eee ee ee EL ECan 9, 434 5,787 4,455 19,676 

1952— 

JANUANY .2 a Scien Rn ters GG Mens He OS eEReD reas ae atic 6, 453 3,958 2,720 B35 ils | 
Me bruar yy Sores has eer re oa A ee ore ieee 4, 666 3,306 2,997 10,969 
Marchi: sicectco spire eo eee ae een See 8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 
dN osig | pga ah et OE Se sei UE et iN AP nk: od ccna ADE DT actor - 9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 
Maybe eS Sac een ee rience eae ee sree aaron oe 8,819 5,639 5,390 19, 848 
UTI Ne aes ok ea te che Sep LRA rete eee aan tap ae cht ee Tame 6,398 5,028 4,543 15,969 
LATER atm esas nea ePinl fchais itn ema S TARE N rei, BO ERR eRe EE Se ae 6,124 5, 022 5,041 16, 687 
ATIC USTED Metre Ce ere le Fine REE Oe EEE Oe nee re 4,313 3,935 3,037 11, 285 
September.¢ 7.25 sae aecios marc si eee eysce eee  a ee 3,190 BOTS 2,704 9, 267 
OGLO DETAR a. ia Fee iS BEES Ge ee Rn Eo o,210 4,462 iS) 10, 940 
ING VEMBGr aie tie meees sce tea iene Ce aie 3,079 4,352 3, 369 10, 800 
DGGE DER TAR! oder ttre roe ee ea ee ae 1, 920 3, 007 2,535 7,462 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Seurce: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
BiGy 
Month Atlantic Quehec. Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1£946—L otal. Ae tsne See ean We tee we: 8, 656 Oe ale 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 

1947=Lotal ee. eee cee 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 

1948—T otal <6 92 6, nck ceaincioaeen ook 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,502 11,996 125,414 

1949 =Total, Seb. ve ee nea Petit 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

1950=Total: ee. ee eee ee ee 2,198 138575 39,041 12,975 Gal2s 73,912 

ee ee oes 5 Medina toa ntols CER Pe, Sake 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14,423 194,391 

1951— 

nee IDecém beraes fests ley a ee ae. 381 6,071 9,697 2, 266 1,261 19, 676 

ANU Yee ere aah eR cP 353 3, 660 6,701 1,334 1,083 i}, Bu 
Hebruarye: cs fea ee eee 259 2,120 6,110 mb 20 957 10, 969 
March ii.) 2.2: Seen Caen ae 406 4,209 10,338 2,208 1,433 18, 643 
2.4 0) 9] ae Mtoe, heen Oe eae 526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1,707 19, 497 
MAY AE oi ligh. peeaee a tae SR eee 521 4,044 10,537 8,019 ik CON! 19, 848 
JUNG), Hasse betes ee ee eee eee: 564 2,990 8, 202 2,670 1,543 15,969 
DULY ae cee tae ce eee eee 527 3,029 8,746 2,689 1,696 16, 687 
AU SUSE. 35. kone ee ee ne 280 2,683 5,298 2,001 1,023 11, 285 
Neb Lem Detar eee 263 1,999 4,415 1,609 981 9, 267 
October Ahsinace See 272 2,614 5,459 1,432 1,163 10,940 
November... pace ee eee 277 2,274 5, 699 1,521 1,029 10, 800 
Decem berry. a..2 bce een: 283 1,556 3,970 965 688 7,462 
TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
: Unskilled Eo a Female 
Month pee © land Semi- ee Clerical ae Trading Do- Others ee 
skilled mestics 

1951— 

Ate ie ae ane 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11,623 
January eo eee 1,164 Des 2,135 473 501 245 oe 112 7,934 
ie bruaityennaeaeie 1, 239 1,540 1,552 390 385 192 383 96 Onlel 
WENGE ee Ae aes coac 2,240 2,928 3,120 657 oom 309 606 165 10, 552 
Avo ee cet aaoe ay 2,318 2,904 3,318 768 612 352 634 228 11,129 
Manion ye aeiaisk 2,611 BA (oH) 2,789 795 660 409 577 192 10, 668 
RTS ce Sato aace 1,979 1, 602 2,086 707 630 347 566 126 8,043 
Jly Aaa eae ae 2lol 1,476 1,871 763 656 324 751 161 8,133 
PNUGUStien seen corte 1,729 761 1,090 459 669 247 798 78 5,831 
September........ 592 748 1,021 480 686 260 470 83 4,340 
Octobernseaen ne 315 870 1,244 617 746 302 764 116 4,974 
November....... 392 942 36 546 584 Zaz 773 110 4,735 
December........ 261 608 677 245 398 163 502 59 2,913 
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TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








December 13, 1952 November 22, 1952 





Population Class ——— in Abs Se eS Sy 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 








Civilian Non-Institutional Population............... 5,001 4,999 10, 000 4,995 4,992 9,987 
AMD OURKH ONCE. wees geass teks deo ma eae 4,096 1,180 5, 276 4,108 1,182 5, 290 
[PP OrsOnsswithnODSateseiee ie lee core eee 3,981 1,163 5, 144 4,013 163 5,176 
(DO) Atomiculigurcs Wer pet i clavicscnh ore ee Ae ae 744 33 Hetil 756 39 795 

Letrmilok Minch al eeyasiee meer a eee ory oe tae wears s 88 _ 95 97 inl 108 

HUM DLOV. ers sewanhe ti te capes; eer Me ee 62 v 64 die Y 74 
Own-Aecount, Workers: ...0...ss45-590.5- 441 = 445 440 s 445 

Unpaid Family Workers......:.......... 153 20 173 147 21 168 

(Cie Non-Nericulttiralesensccm. oc aaa en Boon 1,130 4,367 LOU 1,124 4,381 

IP SGuWOVKErs ee pes Ane. <ittecc cinch ree, ek ee 2,762 1,040 3, 802 2, 804 1,034 3, 838 

UTM DLOV Cras aerate men he oe eee 221 15 236 219 ile 236 
OwnyAccountiWorkersaee eee ee 231 34 265 213 33 246 
Unpardehamnl ys Workers... secnseceee: 23 41 64 21 40 61 

2. Persons without jobs and seeking work........ 115 17 132 95 19 114 

1B}. IN[@ig ain LG ovewie Movs, Sods en cb bons caccuerisoduosen 905 3,819 4,724 887 3,810 4,697 
1. Permanently unable or too old to work....... 128 70 198 125 13 198 

Ie ANCE INO NOUS Meme te he ne ce tat eee |e ete x! 3, 296 8,296 Sell 3,278 

See Goime FO schoolers Sat eho eee 352 318 670 356 324 680 

4, iuetired of voluntarily idle... ..5-...10.609.-- 408 124 532 392 126 518 

Dee O Lier anew ern Ste ee ot ae, ees en Lek 17 11 28 3 10 23 


* Less thani10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


: Utilities, 
fae Transport- ee Supple: 
Vets Forestry, Manu- Construc- C ed ( a ane mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion keen Goverk: Labour 
Trappe; Storage ment) Income 
THe Trade 

1938—Average............ 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average............ 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average............. 3 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
x1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
*1950—November.......... 65 247 55 194 162 26 749 
*1951—January............. 62 248 47 188 163 26 734 
Mebrianyeea eee aes 63 250 46 189 161 24 733 
, INDNKEOY. . ak oaausmen cu 59. 256 46 193 174 25 753 
A Drier ees One 59 261 53 198 170 27 768 
Wea yee tod 66 265 60 203 176 27 797 
JUNC peers es a 271 65 210 178 27 822 
uly Ae ee eee ates 70 272 68 211 178 30 829 
ATISUST A eo ret 72 275 UP 213 179 28 839 
Deptemibers eee 75) 280 74 216 182 28 855 
Octobersee 2 yee. 80 279 73 Ail 187 29 865 
November.......... 82 279 al 221 190 29 872 
December.......... 80 285 64 221 187 28 865 
*1052—January.,...-.<-..-- 78 278 59 213 189 29 846 
iRebrusiiyeeeeee nae 80 283 59 214 194 28 858 
Marchotane (2.8 ats. 7 288 62 Pls 194 29 862 
Ar RO vedas 63 289 67 219 195 29 862 
May 69 290 73 225 199 29 885 
James A oA ele 70 290 79 229 202 30 900 
TT ines ie ea es Pai ees errs 71 293 88 231 203 30 916 
August...... Sat ee: At 303 87 232 199 30 928 
Rois) 01:30] 0) aa 79 310 89 234 199 31 942 
October. ee 82 Silt 86 236 204 32 951 
November-?........ 82 316 83 240 208 31 960 





x Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. : 
* Monthly figures for 1950, 1951 and 1952 revised. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939= 100.) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,508,005. 































































































4 
— =I 
ie zB 
$ # s é cs 
Year and Month 3 4) D E S ° Q ra a we) 
ao obs pO 2 'B £ 3 sae eae 
cs 2 S S iQ act (3) ie! 
f=} =I = = re e (5) 8 (=| ad at 2S 
B [Boe | io |b) 3 oikeiMa wean oie ed 
Oo Paes A va Co e) = oa) < | M0 
L947 A Vera get hit.. si. tae co Ps ee oe 158-3) 146-5] 137-2} 172-7) 150-9] 163-9] 156-0) 135-8] 158-9) 174-1 
1948 =A vera gee iu. ces es a oe See. at 165-0} 161-0} 148-4] 174-2) 156-2) 171-2} 162-0] 139-0} 168-9] 181-6 
TOAD = ASV CRAG RS de eth age ten ge SAEs nee 165-5} 157-0} 149-0} 165-6) 154-3) 173-1] 166-7] 139-7} 180-3} 179-3 
1950—Average................-..+-+-++++++++---| 168-0] 173-1! 142-5] 169-9] 155-0) 177-7) 168-C) 140-8) 188-5) 180-7 
1951—Average............... RN Ese Ae os ic 180-2} 176-8] 149-4) 180-5) 168-5} 191-0} 173-2} 148-1] 202-6} 190-3 
DCCL eT OFS eG Ane cometiaycoRican y Me nena ee 186-6] 181-0} 156-2) 192-3] 178-6} 194-7] 177-5} 156-5} 210-9) 195-1 
AML Sl MODS Ao ek Fold, Aire ee 2 Gis ens OP a Se 181-0) 175-2) 149-2) 190-7] 171-7} 190-3] 173-0} 152-1} 206-0) 186-4 
Helo pi SL O52 Bede eeathl oe Wee coy AO i a Rye rareen 177-8} 183-4] 150-9} 186-3} 169-0) 187-6} 169-1) 142-4) 201-7} 179-9 
Mare T1952. peor. crtilaseate cer Rep eeee eLaee 178-0} 160-6] 146-7) 185-3) 169-6) 187-5) 167-8) 141-7) 201-8) 183-9 
Acpral “a1 Uo 95 Otis ae Be ace tt ar oe ieee se ne 177-9 213-4} 148-9] 192-4) 166-4) 187-6} 168-8} 142-0} 201-6) 188-6 
Marys ie lO GD. va oe: ts goetbasy st chee oie eet mene nee 177-4| 175-6] 146-2! 167-4] 164-2] 188-3] 170-9) 147-3) 207-0} 192-7 
TUNE SLOG. seer eon eet sae oe eae tok 182-5) 191-7) 151-5] 174-6] 170-9} 191-6] 176-6} 158-5} 214-1) 195-1 
Falyseplesl 952. oe eee eer tak ih age mene 185-5} 199-4! 160-6] 178-6] 177-3] 196-5) 179-2] 162-3) 222-4) 171-2 
vara Nien HY SOA ee Se cae OM nen CoM M A ens NS 188-8] 207-9] 160-4] 172-3] 183-5} 195-9] 182-7] 166-1) 231-5) 183-9 
SCD bapa O52 hemp eet ered ene bit ted eer en eee 190-6} 209-2} 163-8] 183-5] 179-3) 198-3] 182-7] 164-2] 235-3} 201-9 
OGte FILO 5D) eed Vee mel. cnc tere ee 192-6] 205-4] 163-6] 186-0] 182-1] 200-7) 183-0} 162-4] 230-7| 206-3 
INO WAC 1950) ge eR Or sane tke ee aki ee 192-3} 199-8} 160-2] 177-1] 182-8} 200-4] 182-6} 164-2] 231-3) 205-2 
Deel 10525 eae ie yee ie ee ee eee 192-2} 199-5) 158-1] 180-8} 183-0} 200-8} 183-9} 164-8] 231-3) 201-2 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Report- s 
ing Establishments at December 1, 1952....| 100-0 0-2} 3-6) 2-5) 29-6) 42-5) 5-2} 2-4; 4-9] 9-1 
Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employmert and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers ik Index Numbers 
Year and Month —_—— Wacky. —-—= i Ff Average 
Aggregate; Average |y, ggregate] Average |Wagesand 
rete Weekly |Wagesand Woes and Beey: Weekly |Wagesand) Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries SLALTOS ane Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
1939 A\verage in eee een 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—-A-verage (4.545 canis 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949 Average eas saree 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1950—Average.......... 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951——A verage,. ga. ee 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Decme l1951 5 ae 0 nee 186°6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan Me 1052 & AEs. 181-0 388-8 215-1 50-42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Hebel: 1952: -\aa 2 (eee 177-8 402-9 226-9 OoeLO 185-2 449.9 242-9 55.36 
Marin 1) 19525. ooa. ne eeae a 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 DONT 
Moai (ib GPM soem eae. RS 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
Eater Eee Me Ake Re ame, 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June awl 19525. eee oe eee 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
J tilyaanie es 95 2) Ey uernewres oc tee ae 185°5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Avior gel 51052 Fe arate, * ee oe 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 Nay (fl 
Sep tie: Ll 952: Rate codeine oon 190-6 442.7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247-3 56.36 
O CEE 95 25 nce ce Rete 192-6 452-2 235-2 55.12 200-8 503-0 250-5 57-09 
INGMomele LOO 2: ee yee oe nee 192-3 455-8 237-4 Majatalss 199-8 505-7 253-0 57.66 
Decie 1541952) heat ce ae 192-2 459-2 239-2 56.08 199-4 511-5 256-4 58.43 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
eae ee and rN estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














Index Numbers (1939=100) Avvoraro.Weelly Waves 


and Salaries 





Employment Payrolls 








Area and Industry — rr 
Dec. 1} Nov. 1) Dec. 1 | Dec. 1] Nov. 1) Dec. 1] Dec. 1 | Nov. 1) Dee. 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 











$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island.................| 199-5 199-8 181-0 420-5 426-0 351-1 41.95 42.44 38.60 
INOVaROCOLIA oe tee Sk sod. cen ae 158-1 160-2 156-2 348-6 347-7 321-9 47.24 46.49 44.19 
INGwe Bruns wiGkna. keer. ats es 180-8 177-1 192-3 418-9 405-9 426-0 47.13 46.61 44.91 
Quebec haw aes ct 2) ee ES ie, 183-0 182-8 178-6 460-7 454-7 421-7 53.59 52.92 50.238 
Ontario? meow eee aaa. 200-8 200-4 194-7 477-7 474-2 432-2 58-30 58-00 54-39 
Manito Dae ae ete os ae. as ae 183-9 182-6 177-5 375-9 | °372-3 347-8 52,57 52.43 50.38 
Saskatchewan... ee eee eet notes 164-2 156-5 349-5 349-3 315-8 Sal sey 51.52 48.94 
Alber tacce pera os ee Les ce ey. 231-3 231-3 210-9 521-1 518-7 443-1 67.27 57.02 53.46 
iBhaqwts| ay (Cloliibadevie’s .acnqos snaheo soon oe 201-2 205 -2 195-1 485-1 488-7 432-5 62.68 61.93 57.64 
CANADA err ens ooo: rae 192-2 | 192-3] 186-6 | 459-2 | 455-6 | 416-7] 56.08 | 55.65 52.41 








SVONCYV. ea hen ci aaa. sc Solera 110-6 |} 112-4] 113-1] 292-0} 291-9] 281-0] 59.01 | 58.05 55.56 
alta xteeteee eset cot toc eer eens eee 229-7 | 227-3 | 216-0] 486-7 | 480-7 | 383-1] 44.54] 44.40 41-54 
PAMt VON Meee nko ccc eta: 172-5 | 169-9 | 184-8 | 351-8] 345-5 | 362-5] 43.70] 43.56 42.06 
@Oulebeceaare ik get re. 168-7 | 167-9 | 156-0 | 422-5} 412-7] 358-2 | 46.63] 45.78 42.78 
Her Dro KOs eek ei ace n ont eit 169-5 | 173-0] 174-0] 414-6] 417-6] 390-0] 47.54] 46-92 43.49 
Re eu Iversen ce ee ee en a ake 169-7 | 174-0 | 176-7 | 487-9} 445-7 | 448-4] 51.64] 51.25 50.76 
ID yniinnaael eK), 65 ogddndo doce bocuae 178-2 | 178-7 | 194-0] 488-9} 470-6 | 508-6] 52.52 | 50.41 50.19 
Wontrealeee cree caer cr olen ore 189-6 | 187-9 | 179-9 | 452-1] 443-8 | 399-7 | 54.47 | 53.97 50.75 
Ottawa hull Ser wee a oP eee nt rates: 194-6 194-1 193-1 421-5 417-8 390-9 DOR 2 49.85 46.85 
Retorborouc Marthe te. cia tee 197-0 | 197-2] 205-2 |) 554-9 | 550-7] 555-4} 59.51 | 58.99 Olea 
Oshawa.. ee en eee | Sonesta eo nm OON I im oseon|lTmOoOs 7 joo. Lech LOOL0S 56.17 
Niagara SIE feed Sie colo ea asian S 304-8 | 312-1] 270-9 | 846-7 | 850-8] 674-9 | 66.97 | 65.73 60.05 
EAC At AnINCS ae tyme Rt et ctl aps 249-9 | 251-4) 239-7 | 678-7 | 679-7 | 612-2 | 66.63 | 66.32 62.69 
KEORONTO eee eee ee se ee eddie 208-1 198-9 489-1 482-3 431-0 58.49 58.57 54.47 
arnt Cone pa eee tie eee sie orci on 210-2 | 209-1 202-9 | 536-0 | 525-1] 479-8] 61.68 | 60.76 57.23 
BranclonG eae eee ett ioc ae tenes: 207-2 | 203-6] 206-2 | 568.7 | 559-3 | 544-1} 57.01 | 57.07 54.84 
(Cal Lee wee ee ner a eater 3 Kool or 166-5 | 150-0) 434-2 | 428-7] 358-8] 52.99 | 52.83 49.05 
FC CON Cie em aa sien ts eet Ge. . creeds cae 184-8 | 186-1 171-6 | 470-9 | 476-9} 401-8} 54.04] 54.35 49.72 
SUGDULY eee tae rem eee ees te 183-2 | 183-3 | 183-6] 424-2 | 427-7 | 389-0] 69.55 | 70.06 63.70 
Gon clonweree mete te atin teens ca feats 203-8 | 205-7} 190-1 461-7 | 464-6] 408-1] 53.57} 53.40 50.84 
SO URMUES 48 gore 6a BS PE oo eee 347-9 | 34307 | 298-5 | 853-7 | 841-9] 620-1] 67.99 | 67.87 66.66 
Windsor.cin (ee eee eee 235-7 | 228-4] 212-3} 570-3 | 5138-1] 454-4] 67.36] 62.52 59.67 
SaAulGpstemVaric cen wae ean cc: 255-2 | 258-4] 225-9} 624-8 | 634-6] 529-1] 64.95} 65.15 62-27 
St. Williiam—Pt. Arthur...............| 241-1 | 239-2! 2386-1 | 563-0 | 549-2] 532-5) 59.48 | 58.49 Dito 
WTI DOO Wr ey ee hepiee ri, jis eee ts a ite seacatn 184-7 | 182-0 | 175-8 | 377-8 | 373-6} 341-0} 49.92 | 50.08 47 29 
d RRS ata Tob: Gece saon (Bo ee Pee Ce ani 3) 194-6 | 189-5] 173-9] 415-1} 406-9 | 354-3] 48.49 | 48.82 46.15 
DASA LOOM ER ett ee eee tlc tele 211-2 | 208-0} 198-1] 463-0 | 445-4] 397-9 | 48.57 | 47.45 44.57 
EC NVONtONS ae Ree Ete ee ne 306-2 | 303-0} 259-4 | 722-8 | 709-1] 548-8} 55.52 | 55.03 49-75 
Calle ary er saree cane. seekers sctsietn hayes 234-9 | 234-5] 218-9 | 498-4] 490-2] 434-1] 54.66} 53.84 51.18 
WanlCOUVGlpetc a auth See tae eae 210-8 | 207-7] 203-1] 484-5] 475-2 | 429-0] 57.62] 57.36 52.92 
WANG) Lah C98 3 qo pero corel SR Ose hetone che ke Tne 229-7 | 228-0] 224-6 | 536-4 | 524-7] 489-8] 55.97 | 55.15 52.34 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 224-5 | 216-4] 293-4 | 776-5 | 711-2 | 923-3] 59.86] 56.88 54.47 
AV NTaTWSYCOeE Sy oe Seale icog ARE Ghehs GO Ree TTR ERE eae 124-8 | 125-9 121-6 | 299-9 | 297-3] 268-7 | 69.33] 68-14 63-60 
Manufacturing. . SSocsdoouensencsell UGe4) |) AGO) akc Slileis SiOsjore | Geiiskiel| ttsieey |) taveele, 54.44 
Durable Goods"... 0.5 sen03. 35 256-9 | 254-9 | 237-5 | 669-2 | 654-0] 573-8] 638.28} 62.34 58.68 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 162-4} 164-3 157-6 | 398-2 | 399-2] 363-7] 53.48] 52.99 50.30 
COnACEICULONS seek te sce aoe 203:9 | 213-4] 194-3 | 638-5 | 666-1] 542-3] 58.86} 58.66 52-34 
Transportation, storage, communica- 

CONES, Moet ee a. a oes 186-8 | 188-2} 185-4) 377-0 | 379-7 361-0} 57.73 | 57.70 ba (ial 
Public utility operation _...+..-.| 199-0 | 199-5 | 190-5 | 486-8 | 488-1 | 385.7 | 64.65} 63.93 Bone 
AB Vo (ch A on ie ca ar ek ae oan Guin nel nate A 193-4 185-7 | 183-6 | 409-8 | 396-1] 368-6] 46.27] 46.58 43-91 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 181-7 181-6 178-4 310-7 Hil tliat 292-4 49.77 49.85 47-65 
DEEVICO Ty eee enn eee eee 187-2 189-3 180-7 | 396-3 | 398-2 | 361-5 | 35.45 | 35-23 32-84 
Industria licomposicenaeenere ease 192-2 192-3 186-6 | 459-2 455-8 | 416-7 56.08 | 55.65 52-41 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 








All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 


Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 


Average Hourly | Weekly Average Hourly | Weekly Average Hourly | Weekly 


Hours Earnings | Wages Hours Earnings | Wages Hours Earnings | Wages 
No ¢ $ No. ¢ $ No ¢ $ 

1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60:7 20mos 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76:4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80:3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73°4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35-28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42°5 106-5 45 .26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43 82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48-82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
(Dyee, thy Oey oceo 41-9 124-5 52,17 42-2 134-6 56.80 41-6 Isak 47-22 
Jan ele OD oe eee 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37°9 116-8 44.27 
EO Ih OPA aos 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Wiewe, dl, WOES bed oe 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
PAT Walle. 2 een 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59-05 41-8 116-9 48-86 

ay 1, 1952 41-9 129-4 54.22 42+] 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49-00 
dune meen 95 2) sees 41-3 129-7 DoLod. 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48-90 
dul vanes Ob 2m sees 41-3 128-6 Doma 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48-57 
ANG MOBY eo oe 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57-29 41-1 OG) 48.29 
Sep uenlselIO2ee eee 41:6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Octal Oo2 ee 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49-14 
Nov. 1, 1952 42-1 131-0 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
IDEs USO oe cae 42-4 132-2 56.05 42-6 143-6 61.17 42-2 119-3 50.34 


* Theaverages at these dates wereaffected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND eee ee Re Leet el BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 














(in cents) 

Dee. 1, Nov. 1, Dee. 1, Dec. 1, Nove te) Deen 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
Newioundland sda. ¥.-chis so saets anor ea ae eee 43-8 42-8 44.9 126-8 123-0 1212 
Nova Scotia. PR ree es Ae ie On aoa dao ae tae 41-9 41-1 42-4 115-2 113-4 106-8 
New Brunswick is sscnke eee ene ee 43-5 43-0 42-8 114-8 113-7 111-4 
QUOD 66 sats grave acd ledacs sraie’ «resp Reon eae eee 44.9 44-1 43-6 118-2 116-9 Icy? 
OD GATIO Pe ois was Logs cog a dere eed eee Eee ae 41-8 41-5 41-3 140-2 139-2 131-2 
Mamitobas < ioes peticcote oa ae ios oie ee eee 41-3 41-1 41-2 125-6 124-8 120-0 
paskatchewan, 1 ccotas bee Soe eee ae ee ey 42-0 41-1 41-9 133-0 132-9 123-3 
Alerter) 2 a.(icn cee: » bak eetats renner eee eee 41-4 40-9 41-0 133-3 133-0 124-4 
British Columbia eens. beeen ae eee eee 39°1 38-5 38-7 162-5 159-8 153-4 
Montreal ithees co \i42 ee a see ee ee 42-9 42-7 42-5 124-4 123-0 116-8 
PE ORONUO/gce. ws.enls siatea-cisigteo biiangeeh atte ee oer ee eee 41-8 41-6 41-0 138-6 138-2 129-7 
Pia miltancce «, chad ek ae eet haat ee en ene 40-7 40-3 40-4 155-0 153-7 144-7 
DV IDGSOD ccna t eine ape eae posse ee 41-7 37-1 40-0 164-1 162-8 146-7 
Winn peg ter, oye ners oh Oe racine ode eee eee: 40-9 40-8 40-6 124-0 123-0 118-6 
WVANGOUV Eriksen ote bach c atte: Renn en eee 38-5 38-0 38-1 158-5 156-1 150-7 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours 





Average Hourly 











Average Weekly 














Earnings Wages 
Industry ———— hae = Se bees A a PE et aN ly eo 
Dec. 1| Nov.1|Dee. 1} Dee. 1] Nov.1| Dee. 1] Dee. 1] Nov.1| Dee. 1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 
NOs | eNO |e TO: ¢ ¢ ¢ $ $ $ 
IEDR ein on oo didlo od GEC GU Gr Oe GBD Oa Ong Be oauB ce Hiern 44-1) 43-5) 44-2) 151-7] 150-4] 139-3} 66.90) 65.42] .61.57 
Metalminin gy avrseateree.< at cee ofot e ccs ste cratan tse hes 45-5} 45-0) 44-8] 153-0) 151-4] 141-8] 69.62] 68.13] 63.53 
Olde rey ee eer she sisters On ees me eeIee Sask eo 47-2) 46-4] 46-5] 132-1] 130-6] 125-8) 62.35) 60.60] 58.50 
Oper Ea lane ee ware caiaeis wrekeas ahs Meal ose to ls eben 44-5] 44-1] 43-5] 167-0} 165-0) 154-3] 74.32] 72.77] 67.12 
UNTRIES 68 5c Sense cis eam 4 SR ace eee een Meera ae ee 41-5) 40-5) 42-2) 155-0] 155-3) 142-9) 64.33] 62.90] 60.30 
CORTE re Pe Aerts ee etree s Cah niienseeirhattss 40-6} 39-6] 41-6] 153-1} 153-8] 138-7] 62.16! 60.90] 57.70 
Orlancina ture lccasare Petree rere eee ere oes 45-0) 43-5) 44-4] 161-6] 160-1] 158-3] 72.72] 69.64) 70.29 
NON edn Ctialan ernaeitety- Rs eect. chinime ec sk Ghkvde en oars 43-6} 48-4) 46-5) 139-3) 137-0] 121-3] 60.73] 59.46] 56.40 
MaAnulacturingcnns cee cicte ctr ae ato ene. 42-4) 42-1) 41-9] 1382-2] 131-0] 124-5] 56.05) 55.15) 52.17 
Roodtan dibeverageshercds toe cnr e critter cite sarat tht or 42-0} 42-1) 42-6] 112-5) 111-3] 103-9] 47.25] 46.86] 44.26 
MGA DTOCUGTS Met seme ks athe tied Weta ataleira nr oms ct oe 41-0} 41-0} 41-5) 142-6] 143-7} 136-1] 58.47] 58.92) 56.48 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 37-4| 37-7] 38-3] 94-1) 91-7) 83-4! 35.19] 34.57] 31.94 
Greingmrllsproductamece oceeter te ccc kicane cients: 43-8] 43-8] 45-6] 122-4] 122-6] 115-7) 53.61] 53.70] 52.76 
Breadiandlother bakery: products. eases. ane 44-5} 44-2) 44-3] 99-0) 99-3) 94-9] 44.06] 43.89) 42.04 
Distiledmandimaltlrcduorss sees see eee eas eee s 41-8} 42-2) 41-6] 137-8] 138-3] 123-1] 57.60) 58.36) 51.21 
pUiGbacco sndstobaccoproductere-aeemcticienicitins oct ce ce 40-7} 40-7} 41-3] 126-6] 126-0} 116-0} 51.53] 51.28) 47.91 
RUD DOr DLOGUCUS EE eam er ate sie rare ale otore rer ole ei erniatas 41-2) 42-2) 40-0] 138-7) 137-4] 133-2} 57.14] 57.98] 53.28 
eatherpnoductss paste ce. ase hak te oes Ace oties tess 41-4} 40-8] 38-5] 94-2} 94-6} 89-0} 39.00] 38.60] 34.27 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)......................| 40-5] 39-6] 37-5] 90-7] 90-9] 85-3] 36.73] 36.00) 31.99 
Textile products: (except clothing)......:..0:......:--.. 43-7) 43-2) 41-0} 106-4] 105-8] 100-4) 46.50) 45.71] 41.16 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.. seeceseeeee| 41-9] 41-2) 87-5} 109-6) 109-3} 100-5) 45.92) 45.03] 37.69 
Woollensoodsee scthes : ot rete cer ees ce ne are 44.7| 44-2) 44-0] 101-0} 99-9} 96-6) 45.15] 44.16] 42.50 
Synthetic textiles and Silke Fae tees Sheen Ce ats toto oe 46-4] 45-6] 44-3] 107-5} 106-8] 105-0} 49.88] 48.91] 46.52 
Clothingsextilerand | fur) messes rani mires ate 39-8} 39-9] 36-8] 92-4] 92-7] 89-1] 36.78] 36.99] 32.78 
IMienssiclothing Sans satin Mee aren «testi setewes erica ss 39-9} 40-1] 35-4] 91-6] 91-5) 85-8} 36.55) 36.69] 30.37 
Women’ siclothings 226 ow deeteanccdw’s vores orsanes 36-1) 36-3] 34-6} 94-0] 95-9} 91-2} 33.93] 34.81] 31.56 
KT GI OO CLS Sacre cette: et aus oer ecw donee creche 41-7} 41-9] 39-6] 93-7] 93-5} 90-7] 39.07) 39.18! 35.92 
* W.OOGHDEOCUCTR Oe ot tse re. eee teins 43-2) 43-0} 42-2) 119-4} 119-1) 113-2) 51.58) 51.21] 47.77 
Saw and planing mills................. Sa ee ee 42-4] 42-1) 41-2] 128-9) 127-9] 122-5] 54.65] 53.85] 50.47 
Birt tune eae eee cee eke ee reine ee eet oes 44-3} 44-5] 43-4} 106-3] 106-5} 101-3} 47.09] 47.39} 43.96 
ONMAaP VHOWC! TINO OS oauscseoc 1onocoobasuaeoonnenomos 44-6] 44-1] 44-3] 102-9} 102-7; 95-4! 45.89] 45.29) 42.26 
PADeTEPLOCUCUSt en enema thir merece soe Sail emacs 45-4) 44-9) 46-7] 145-0) 142-8) 139-1] 65.83] 64.12] 64.96 
1enlin Guaelyonyoereieasllley,.chonaaoceddopehuon noneuaoosone 46-2) 45-5) 48-0} 154-7) 151-8) 148-8} 71.47] 69.07] 71.42 
Ofherpapennroductame were percha ernie oeiets 42-8} 43-0} 42-6] 114-9} 114-5} 106-9} 49.18) 49.24] 45.54 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 40-3} 40-2] 40-4] 152-5) 151-2) 137-4] 61.46] 60.78) 55.51 
wT Oneal GES UCe DOU UCUS Maa Rear icts cermin aattosnce ner 42-5| 42-3) 42-6] 148-8] 147-6] 139-6] 63.24] 62.43] 59.47 
Acmculturalaniplementsasessqee et: see tiensee 39-5| 38-0} 40-1] 160-4) 155-9} 155-7) 63.36] 59.24] 62.44 
Habnricated andistructuralisteel......:.4.00++-..2.4.2.- 43-0} 43-0] 44-3] 156-9] 157-1] 141-0] 67.47| 67.55) 62.46 
ELardiwarevancetoolses etait ctnssieee tsar ses 43-3] 438-2) 43-2) 1383-6} 1383-7] 127-2) 57.85] 57.76) 54.95 
Heating and cooking appliances....................-- 45-0} 44-2) 39-9} 130-2} 129-0) 122-8) 58.59) °57.02| 49.00 
LOM CAS LINES Seen Tete tere Iie Oi rteieliten Heriot These 42-6) 438-3] 42-6} 147-2] 146-8] 136-4] 62.71) 63.56] 58.11 
Machinery Sara, hes oa re lrg ar Pema Bere ran year wae ag eee 43-8] 43-4] 44-8] 140-8] 138-6) 131-7| 61.67) 60.15) 59.00 
Jebah saat MRO MUNCIE nn agneeuodbocagcadubeLSt onc 41-0} 41-2] 41-8} 163-9) 162-9} 153-3] 67.20) 67.11] 64.08 
PHeeuMe tal prOGM CUS matali aera eerie er: 41-4; 41-5] 41-0} 139-9} 1388-5] 181-4] 57.92) 57.48) 53.87 
“4 Desswats| YONA HOTA GLO HINA ON s ionadosonoue on oueondooo0 oak 42-7| 41-2) 41-2) 152-0) 151-1) 141-0] 64.90) 62.25) 58.09 
FAtiT Cratibieun CEDAT USM meer stacer eileen Oar eee arson: 46-5} 46-3] 44-5] 156-0] 157-4] 140-8] 72.54] 72.88) 62.66 
IMotorsvieliGles tessa erat Nero kis ax eee tte rtn cies). 40-3] 37-6) 38-3} 168-0] 166-9} 149-6) 67.70) 62.75) 57.30 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 41-5} 40-9) 41-3] 156-2] 155-2) 145-5} 64.82] 63.48] 60.09 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 41-0} 39-5) 40-1] 148-4] 141-5} 140-2) 58.79) 55.89} 56.22 
Shipbtildingancdereparcin gasses ss nireeeiee ace cer 44-7| 42-4] 43-9] 143-5] 141-5} 131-5] 64.14] 60.00] 57.73 
MINOT CrEOUSEIMEe CAI IMLOCUCLSe eae cee see ie ie ciireemare ci ier 41-7) 42-0) 41-7] 149-6] 150-0) 138-5) 62.38] 63.00) 57.75 
ANUETTHIMETCT ROCHON oo 5 ome hcoodbeponddusotoonsAbonac 42-9} 42-6] 42-8) 139-7) 139-1} 129-2} 59.93) 59.26) 55.30 
IBTASs aAncdscoppelm pLOd@Uctsaaseceiia ee cette a cies 42-8} 42-9} 42-8] 1388-6} 138-0} 127-6] 59.32) 59.20) 54.61 
Smeloing-anduretining eee ever eis acts aes ciel 40-8} 41-3} 41-1] 164-0) 165-2] 153-5) 66.91] 68.23) 63.09 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies....................++: 42-1) 41-9) 42-5) 141-0) 141-5) 135-6) 59.36] 59.29) 57.63 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 41-7] 41-4) 41-4] 167-0) 166-5) 154-6] 69.64] 68.93) 64.00 
*Non-metallic mineral products................--00:: 44-9) 44-6] 45-0] 1380-8] 130-3] 124-7] 58.73] 58.11) 56.12 
(Cla vaprocductsemenn eset pee cee ee eat 44-7) 45-2) 45-3) 121-7] 121-0] 116-6| 54.40} 54.69] 52.82 
Classtandolassiprocductsaw aman cosine niece 46-7| 45-9} 45-5) 126-8] 127-2} 121-3) 59.22) 58.38] 55.19 
Productsror pecroleumandconlessnnmweceummrn teenie 41-2} 41-4] 41-2) 178-4] 178-6] 161-4} 73.50} 73.94] 66.50 
Chemical productem pee ees ee crete were re ees 42-1] 42-1] 42-7] 1384-5) 1383-9] 124-9] 56.62) 56.37| 53.33 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-8} 41-8] 41-6] 109-1} 107-7} 100-4) 45.60] 45.02} 41.77 
Acidsealalistandisaltsencermmca at cee ee er oe ecine 42-1] 41-9) 48-7] 153-9] 153-2] 142-3] 64.79) 64.19] 62.19 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 42-4) 42-0] 42-1} 106-1] 104-7] 100-8) 44.99] 43.97] 42.44 
oll D iige) al (ow 20f0Y6 (sere reheied «SORT RIGe Git roc eiCCR a ae cre ONE 42-6] 42-1) 42-2] 143-6] 142-6] 134-6] 61.17] 60.03) 56.80 
INon-cdurable: foods se aren ree ee wa on ene 42-2) 42-1] 41-6] 119-3] 118-4] 113-5] 50.34] 49.85) 47.22 
@onstruckion eave ee eee ete eck Ae eee oe eerie 42-6] 43-2! 41-5) 1387-1] 135-2) 125-3] 58.40} 58.41} 52.00 
Buildinessands structuresye ose arene cca ee el: 41-8} 42-0] 41-3] 150-2] 148-2) 135-7| 62.78] 62.24) 56.04 
Heh waysqbridoesianGislree (suemirn ten eenicer erin 42-4) 44-1] 41-3] 105-2] 105-5) 98-9] 44.60] 46.53) 40.85 
Electric and motor transportation..........00+¢+.+.:..-+- 45-7) 45-5) 45-2) 131-4] 131-7] 121-2) 60.05] 59.92) 54.78 
EL-VICCIN Be ee A eae Or nen. Siete sora seele terarsie RE Ns 42-4, 42-4] 42-6] 76-5) 75-8! 71-3] 32.44] 32.14] 30.37 
Hotelstanderestaurantsiaei ae chert soci ain ceiremlsie ctaer= 43-2) 43-1] 43-6) 76-2) 75-1] 70-7) 32.92] 32.37) 30.88 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................-..-- 41-3] 41-6] 41-1] 73-6} 73-7) 69-3} 30.40} 30.66) 28.48 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 





Date 


MonthlyeA verde cr 040 qnepere ht. te ese ae enc 
Monthly tAcverarel 946 ans eek ice eee ee eee 
MonthiveAcverscenl04 (eae eee eer 
MonthlyeAsversyel 94S cmmer eaten tice: 
Monthily2Awvenadment 049 aries rire tiers oe ee enero ate 
MonthlyzAviersce 050s samerncee acini ine ei. 
IM oyiteloukrevalnaeyeziersy IOs pup awasaace SHU eb asoce cou ome 


Week Preceding: 
December 1, 1 


January 1 
February 1 
March 1 
April af 
May 1 
June 1 
July 1 
August 1 
September 1 
October 1 
November 1, 
December 1, 


ee 
= 
co 
or 
bo 





Average 


Hours 


Worked 


Week 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 
(W.E.) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


Price reir eee 
mor bo Orn w 


PEO WwW TIEAP~I © 


— — 
(st) bo 
bo o 
WOOMNODIHOOrH eH or 


Average |Consumer Average 
Weekly | Price a 
Earnings | Index | Weekly 
Earnings 
73-6 75:0 98-1 
71-6 77-5 92-4 
81-8 84-8 96-5 
92-4 97-0 95-3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
105-6 102-9 102-6 
11728 | 10827 103-6 
125-1 118-1 105-9 
127-1 118-2 107-5 
126-8 117-6 107-8 
127-8 116-9 109-3 
130-2 116-8 111-5 
129-4 115-9 111-6 
128-4 116-0 110-7 
127-3 116-1 109-6 
127-0 116-0 109-5 
129-2 116-1 111-3 
131-1 116-0 113-0 
13232 116-1 113-9 
134-4 115-8 116-1 





Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100). 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-7 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications. on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies and 
applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 





on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefits who are subject to a temporary mass 
lay-off are not registered for employment, 
and thus are not included in the statistics 
reported on form UIC 751 nor in the main 
figures in form UIC 757. A temporary mass 
lay-off is defined as a lay-off either for a 
determinate or indeterminate period which 
affects 50 or more workers and where the 
workers affected, so far as is known, will be 
returning to work with the same employer. 
Commencing 15 days after the date of such 
a lay-off, claimants still on the live insur- 
ance register are registered for employment 
on their next visit to the office and hence- 
forth are counted in both statistical report- 
ing forms, Persons losing several days’ 
work each week and consequently claiming 
short-time unemployment insurance benefits 
are not included in either statistical report- 
ing forms unless they specifically ask to be 
registered for employment. 























TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month _ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest:— 

Blebrusaryaaeelea O47 eee eae ae 39,908 32,793 72,701 155,965 37,140 193,105 
belong il. TE ao enaaconsadck 18,171 16,007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186, 734 
iReloyguneya the aye oe bos sawGane 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
ile Etat Vaan ile O OO Meee ta eee 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 14,557 375, 596 
Hebruar vous lame Ooluwsen ace sree 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 
Insleaubiay ilo WOH eek ec ooace ado 14, 957 8,736 23, 693 275, 814 87,011 362, 825 
March Lem LOD Ds ee ee Ree: 15, 129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85,487 370,941 
April LOD Di Rao reers ee eet 18, 252 13,100 Soo 304,941 80, 067 385, 008 
May UL OD 2 eer cceeaacee mee 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
June Is SALI 2Y  igs  HRE e 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163, 530 61, 295 224, 825 
July Lap O52 rete pe es rel 22,772 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61, 866 196, 260 
August ee LOS Dee pee ee ™ Ae 5 23,413 ie te, 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
yocrnleeie il, NW na abunonecesoe 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
October 1 Cees om ok Me lone A ee 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142, 839 
November ls 1952 rw tn ree = 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99, 383 49, 258 148, 641 
Decemibererl, wlOocee mnie eer: 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 BIRT25 194,513 
January ee LOSS (aera eis betes 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
ebuUAT Van ele GOs (pean een HR2e0 13, 264 25,499 Oli, (20 Ton2le 390, 936 





* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES* BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1952 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Male Female Total 


Change From 


Nov. 29, 52/Dec. 27, 51 





207 129 336 
2,206 8 2214 
1,959 3 1,962 

235 5 240 

a Ee aia 12 
369 21 390 
93 i 94 
90 2 92 
30 2 37 

87 5 92 

64 11 75 
3,876 2,959 6,831 

20 176 

327 1, 860 2,187 

227 Zi) 298 

318 135 453 

118 66 184 

23 9 32 
26 14 40 
115 227 342 
75 16 91 
401 37 438 
90 29 119 

365 45 410 

225 105 330 
1,360 165 1,525 

813 46 859 

397 95 492 

210 227 437 
1,368 1,330 2,698 

458 331 789 

910 999 1,909 

648 710 1,358 
2,093 6,591 8,684 

896 424 1,320 


Industry 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 
Log sing ern See ase ie en EE eee ee 
Pulls woo dice seiccee Bern tet trea seen ete ieee 
Em Derm Ree ot ei tor ein Ge eer EAS ee 
Otherlog cin eee note cer ee ae ears 
VERN Se Sh BEE pcan cepa hose Here elk Aen en oR eee eet cls 
B00: er ee Een REN PAIR rot NET eb Sty oe bse 
Metallic ores— 

TO ee tart Meee ace Soo ee eee TT 
Gold Soy tc troe eee ee en LE on een es 

INT oe 22 Ske ook AOE TS oo Se SRE tics eee ae Al, Bae ee ae Oe ae 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 
Prospecting and oll pLroducine ene eee eee teenie es 
Manufacturing; ee) ee dhe es ee eee Pe 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco).............. 
Wextiles; AODaAnelMe LG aa re rhs miei mr erie em cen 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)................. 
Whemicalstandtalliedioroducts amare ren nr eee ete 
Petroleum and coal products................ oe sateen ee 
Rib Der PLO GUCtS Aa ates donee atom ee eneia. e eeiaictore 
ieatheriandaleather proaductshmcces nna ee ero eiteisie 
Plone wclayganceclass pPlocducCis seen eee ener n een 
lronkandsteelproducts a reenact cee narra 
INon-ferrous metals\and! productse. sees ieee eee 
Machinery. eikicc a ce ke ne eae ees. 
Electrical equipment and products...............-....- 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 
Construction ge ws ate eee ee ence caters 
Transportation amd storage.....................00cceeeee 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 
Trade ae ¢ eae eae oe oe ne eee 
Wholessile 7 ier cr nc cceac ie oe cree cera ce Ie ae aioe 
ERG USL Be se oi ie threes rene NS neo eee = Ee ee 
Finance, insurance, real estate....................... 
Services: 2045 ee A ee ca oan oe eee ee 
Publier eee ere a ree 
DOM ESELE!, HRN Fe Be Te osaeiees: 0c ten Bee ee 
Personal ere ee eee een eee Te ee ee 
Other services eek ee eae ee ee 
Grand:Total Weeks a oe eels oe a eet 


12,187 12,112 24,299 


*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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felch bales as bel tell tedbolacks 2 


182 


St ata a ube tae ta ed el ciel eeeteetaed oll deter] 
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11,096 





TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1952 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















, Unfilled Vacancies(*) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group ———————————— Ee eee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,225 674 1,899 8,499 1,006 4,505 
@lericalewOrkershs nage ers saite es aierels eid 2,916 4,095 Gyole 11,996 19,308 
SHHISS (piu oka vane pa ents ne Heo ou ROGOOC 1,140 647 tls fev 3,542 5,433 8,975 
Personal and domestic service workers... 409 DalZe D,ODe 18,497 10,389 28, 886 
Shove naYevne ed Wee nom A el ae age A (gee Meck gai ay 40 4,931 75 5, 006 
NoriGmlbuneramc sits lim Oa smaerieir el eeeiae ere 182 3 185 las hy 3,205 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 6,418 Wa 8,545 105, 746 16, 230 121,976 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

UO ONE O la a Ses Sloe el me cornet cians 44 Sl Wo 1,503 991 2,494 
Mextiles clouninp wet Ciera 198 1,647 1,845 3,666 9,935 13, 601 
Lumber and wood products......... 1,890 11 1,901 13,559 136 13, 695 
Pulpapaper (nesprinbing)seemm ae oe 51 a 58 884 450 1,334 
Leather and leather products........ 63 155 218 1,058 632 1,690 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Wl Peceravere? tte: ital 484 81 565 
IMetaliwOrlcin tame rac rres iee reer isd 4 1,381 8,027 473 8,500 
lectricalemr scene pee sero ee 247 21 268 972 302 1,274 
Transportation equipment........... Boal es wee -rovatarescls 85 560 74 634 
Vinita ee ete aici ean ses ds Soya NMS Sees areca oe 153 1,365 1 1,366 
(COMGAROOM 2, 0ac0cuuscunsdeue dens OA Ole trate ccuetus 540 BOSD 6 agree 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 518 Ye 530 15, 652 46 15, 698 
Communications and public utility. . Oreo 54 528 14 542 
HbraderancisenviCens eee eee 100 142 242 2,023 2, alton 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 939 61 1,000 13, 502 1530 15, 037 
‘BOLEMeN An tenet re et Oe eee eRe eas 36 8 44 2,967 225 3,192 
INDORENGICES tree ee cee eee 112 28 140 3, 181 217 3,398 

UWhorederlbkee! airoreles. oo oc oc ono un gcooeeucr 1,458 653 Delite 108, 990 14, 660 123, 650 
MOO CANGnLODACCO Me anemia rternerete 39 iil 116 3,326 4,226 noe, 
Lumber and lumber products....... 225 9 234 7,470 276 7,746 
hreupllynerlatiie: jccooancaccnsodcupanos 56 34 90 4,727 382 5,109 
Construction. ws eee eerie ae LAO | eaetactcase ete: 140 Vee Aw ls ogecganGu5b 23, 844 
Other unskilled workers............ 998 533 1,531 69, 623 9,776 79,399 

Ota eer carer. oe eer ncte eee oe eis 12,951 12, 143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. : j 
(*) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded; 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
(1942—1952) 


BY 


895, 621 
1,944, 026 
1,739,917 
1,493,581 

859, 412 

769, 849 

712,340 

684,179 

790, 802 

918, 238 


Applications Placements 
Year —_-----——— 
Male Female Total Male Female 

Oe em te rus ce Cine Oke ANE ca wae Ae 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 
ILD a arenas ottawa Bey Gal SMMC PR AC eare Tn ete 1, 68f, 411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 
LO aa ihc oer coe Ces Oe Soe ales 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638,063 
OA rete eee ages eee EE Sirs Nea eather a 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397, 940 
OE ae Sec eis, La ibe eae See, Serene ae 1, 464, 583 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 
[OL er et ee ee oe Re ee 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 6295225 549,376 220,473 
GU SARS were creme neat oc cates aeNet ee ree 1,197,295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 
OAD Peer ea ye ee Ptr Cacasy iniiaces icine Sle o 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 
1:05 O sree een cant ren pone tag hire chan aktieig Pm 1,500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 
1 OF Leeper, Settee Met s: Spectra eas Sitar ear 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 
LOD DED Aa Ke) reea tev eae coke ie ctohe eto ciert 1,781, 689 664, 485 2,446, 174 677,777 302,730 


980,507 


ne a a ls k= ee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Number Month of December, 1952 
pee ne ; ee 
F Benefit Yumber umber 
Province in Last Com- of Days aa ony of 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid 

= § 
Weft Lari dssecerc tte sere ears ok crate eran tet een 20262 1,657 48,499 160,215 
Prince Wd wardels land sys tases ce eis eee eee hetero 1, 224 725 18, 286 50,315 
INO VES COPAY te ener ee eee eet Tre ety eM Tees ine 6, 042 184, 965 560, 449 
IN Gy AES PUNS WIC ke Ske tars cheine aol coe oor rocn eon ener rs ae eee 8, 802 5, 690 172,984 528, 154 
OUCH ECR cadets SNR ete ee eR cock etn Oe Rema carrer erent Mente 50,927 39,053 1,164,964 3,467,798 
Ontari one eee Oe. fe ee ee EE ee ener eee 39,576 Somalia 1,057,119 3,207, 109 
Meanitobintecee ae cet tect ot ears oe CO cee Peiee cieeeans 9,309 SGT O00 192, 625 575, 286 
Saskca tele wala, seat cs cee certs senate cae ee eae ee ei ere eee 4,008 3, 263 71,945 219,569 
Al berbaeee fom eee neta ts ence EE a Ey Ce 6,357 Deoe2 121,070 376, 721 
British Colum bist ascent een ee een on eee cae or 30,581 19,556 554,143 1,780,941 
‘Rotalese@anaday Decembery ood aceon meee tanec ri eer ce 164,159 120,101 3,586, 600 10,926,557 
MotaieG@anada sINOveln ber Oh oat er erie 112,319 68, 034 2,158,920 6,435,444 
Movale Canada ecembenw Jolepeereeeeteniccrn acer ae 152, 269 87,739 2,680, 987 6,923,194 





* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF DECEMBER, 1852 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





6 days i 73 days 
Province and Sex Torau and A 12 ee es ee and 
under ave ave aye BYE over 

Newiound land ie. wens ora econ 5,956 2,458 638 978 1,040 459 383 
Malle karte ee eo eee ae 5, 707 2,374 616 942 987 443 345 
Bem alOes wth ios ora BGs + PS 249 84 22 36 53 16 38 
ErincerHdwardiislanda err iis 1, 838 528 277 442 355 121 115 
Bee. oem a ie ee ROIS eS. 1,592 470 252 395 302 92 81 

REMI AIG teresa Gal sro achat REIT Ss 246 58 25 47 53 29 34 
INOVa Sedtiaene sce ate nce Reece: 14, 631 3,719 1, 889 3,003 3,063 1,493 1,464 
IMAI 6 si. Jee tyne aie Sen ceaene neE 13, 086 3,389 1,742 2,780 2d SM 1,279 1,139 
Sra a] Gl ee Oey eae ee es re 1,545 330 147 223 306 214 325 
New Brunswicke io. anes aoe eee 16, 648 4,643 2,108 3,399 3,740 1,451 te 30n 
IMG Jo cetiar a ete cee as its ete Pe 14,343 3,912 1,900 3,092 3, 243 1,199 997 
Hermialenta. 52 scr see per, eee oe 2,305 731 208 307 497 252 310 
Quebees.ic nasnad eee oie ote eee 102, 286 27,641 15,534 20,591 19,798 8,594 10, 128 
EH ee aes Ce Orelin ihe ae Eee ons OAK apes 81,790 22,530 12,566 17,504 16,511 6,32 6,359 
Femalese sinister oe eee 20,496 ij, dll 2,968 3, 087 3, 287 2,274 3,769 
Ontariore astro ae aoe po eee 81,325 25, 884 12,590 14, 155 13,573 5,904 9,219 
BLL OW Ss ol cehitaco WR aghs ences gs base eS 62,897 20,080 10,330 11,482 10, 639 4,184 6.182 
Hemialey ce. sc.v52 sos 5 Cee 18, 428 5, 804 2,260 2,673 2,934 1,720 3,037 
Manitoba cnc 7.ctadan oo oe ae eee 14,810 4,076 2,015 3,058 2,890 1,108 1.663 
IMGs SEe i ce es elas a Srna a eee ne 11,440 2,922 1,618 2,628 2,385 761 1,126 

d Weve stsil (tena temmtnet er aM Aris Sy ely ste te 3,370 1,154 397 430 505 347 Sey) 
SEsl eRe Ven (ile po sn cman eaneaunos coa@oodod dc Holey my Bils 1, 206 1,906 Woe 303 423 
Malet ei ohanincn. cee eee eee 6,594 1,978 1120 1,774 1,219 217 286 
Hem alegre. ean a ee ee ee 931 337 86 132 153 86 137 
IAL b ertanterrcen ronan hee eon coe e eee 12,148 4, 230 1,791 2,739 1,970 486 927 
(VES Gey iat BTA Be a, Meee eee 10, 627 3, 842 1,588 2,500 1,670 346 681 
BPemalonsmrec ste «hake are eee 1,516 388 203 239 300 140 246 
Britishy Colum bias eee ene 46, 669 14,959 6,346 9,524 8,429 3,254 4,157 
BIG)... Meee ah tai sce Cae 39, 253 13,120 5,614 Saeld 6, 803 2,487 3,018 
Memal eine. ts. cistonk tas cetera eh pee 7,416 1, 839 732 imols 1, 626 767 1,139 
HOTA Lee terete Siete te eae trae terete or Mo anne 303, 831 90, 453 44,394 59,795 56, 230 23,173 29,786 
IM STi Sienna nce coroesttces tee cane ee 247,329 74,617 37,346 51,308 46,516 17,328 20,214 





MALB ster quaint meee et eee 56, 502 15, 836 7,048 8, 487 9,714 5, 845 9,572 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
DECEMBER, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























@ 
: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Ke Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
INowilounuland terri. ieee eta: 4,587 3, 883 704 3, 668 2,420 1, 248 1,895 
Eerincepia wane lsi an classement cei leva 1,013 358 1,098 859 239 446 
UNO VARSCOULA Recreate ethan ee erate root: 9,670 6,425 3,245 8,082 6,527 17550 3,010 
INewebruns wick ssaencnn sense eee 10, 605 7,520 3,085 8,351 6, 627 1,724 4,203 
QUC DEG Amram Peaster ei Rene: rise eee 71,728 48,155 23,5738 56,416 45,075 11,341 26, 907 
Ontario Bee iS ct CM ct Ie oC a Be I as CPC 58, 589 40,150 18, 439 54, 034 42,839 11,195 15,556 
Manitobater oc sar osth se tothe Mosc: 10,401 7,585 2,816 9,257 6, 601 2,656 PA AEE 
Saskatchewanleacmecnscacseace toch ee: 6,041 4,585 1,456 OMe 3,180 1,993 1,665 
all OY =) 82 We Bes CR anc RRR tee Ee es ee ee 9,353 7,017 2,336 8,032 5,652 2,480 2,765 
British (Columbidaeantenmss seannesticsen. 33, 503 20,564 12,939 29,324 23;, 113 6,211 8, 814 
Total Canada, December, 1952....... 215,848*| 146,897 68,951 183,4357| 142,793 40, 642 67,743 
Total Canada, November, 1952....... 123,418 78, 606 44,812 | 107,882 85,910 21,972 35,330 
Total Canada, December, 1951....... 175,040 120, 434 54, 606 148, 219 116, 637 31,582 62,679 
* In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,059. } In addition, 15,707 revised claims were disposed 


of. Of these, 1,427 were special requests not granted, and 1,218 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,218 revised 
claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of Month of Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December, | November,} December, 
1952 1952 1951 
Claims Disallowed 

VOC UL aT ate. <a ee yA ee eae een ee ee ce ROD: Ae en GR eR Oe 26,050 11272 19,713 
SUppLCMENtAL VA eet cee ee ee tere ere Si, hae ee A Pa CAGLOG ee cee eee 3,917 

Claimants Disqualified 
IND tRINGHID ONC ane see ert ee ete eT fete ee te ini wi a.csia tienen keto 7,017 3,473 4,388 

Disqualification—total 

(aye Fe RursN(oy SA VESIED aes alee, 1 iain Aire ARR Aree ee A 3, 879 TR i(28  Reee aoe 
GAGA SHOUTING LOkey Senet NER ee hee Actas Pace aati ees eas « 3,138 TE 701 ee ae 
Not capable of and not available for work................. Ber tabs Spee ee « 1,515 1,445 983 
HOSS LOLOL KTGUle bora aD OUT CIS DULG Renae tn pee tn dln te oracle sities cies ei ieiere cee 497 212 1,580 
Refused offer to work and neglected opportunity to work................... 846 1,094 616 
IDischargedston MmiscCOnG@uUCtermera cee eee tke occ lesion cis scien s cies aye 862 674 644 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.....................2. 0000s 6, 088 5,483 4,639 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 842 975 834 
OtHEerSreaSOnS |p a. Pe ce ee ee ES So Os Sette: Cartas Paes Nee baits 5 1,752 1,224 1,157 
4 WSL Peto. ob eo Bes ODOC CRG Coe RING SO eRe oe ee es 53,179 25, 852 38,471 


* Includes 4,312 revised claims, disqualified and 515 supplementary benefit claims, in December, 1952. 
{ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of; Total Employed | Claimants* 
EGS fone aa ess Oter send ce be ane Os add. Ras odes AG OEOS Ee EOS ane Senne cee 3,106,000 | 3,006,200 99, 800 
TVOCOILD CL yar EA etn ee ee rece eee cutee eeepc ie arb favevetarbiens 3,170,000 3,016,300 153, 700 
1952. I AMAL Vereen ERT REESE errata ehh coisa a cieials: Anca Mel sa cole eas Ges 3,183,000 | 2,935,900 247, 100 
TONS OF AER RRA 3 Wen oe outs Bo ciety cus oes ORR NEE SELES Oe ene ee 3,195,000 2,876,500 318, 5007 
IMS chien meme ON Ret tet SR CONE inert eee vale Merah. cy crate erates barat pies’ elerd-a-a ave 3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 400t 
JN Fall sin Ben Ssh Os dG 46 AES S rE ee OE Oe OS tr ne IOI Ree ea ee 3,195,000 2,874, 700 320, 300T 
Vay ere te eT ee AWE oe yee D Wi Ba dele eave oy ease sate Do's hous oe 3,086,000 | 2,867,900 218,100 
ARVIN ws Sec Oo SSP 8 Gra EAL SIAN Lee CRS Rie ir, Oe en a 3,089,000 2,945, 500 143, 500 
SDL yee eee en ee ne Pee Mend a ON ee EG cd nd he cy erciale a area aland Soe 3,108,000 2,985,300 122,700 
PATIOS Geet Soe TNT Pe coe ice eStores eR cite a fote bninusts wielerelonesd 3,147,000 3,034, 400 112, 600 
SCD LOM DOr cee ese ne See the crores ery: en ein ne cer, im ee ee Sees arb icatin ales, 3 3,169,000 3,067,000 102,000 
COVEUROLSTe1es Ae Wish nk ad : Ria mR ORE ee AS Or Ch ER ra ees ie ee a oe a ee 3, 186,000 3,093, 400 92, 600 
INO VOTRE Pier ee nao ene te A crs sors ae Ae Rees opess a-ayete. dratorec one 3,205,000 | 3,093,500 111,500 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, DECEMBER, 1952* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province Cis 
Considered 
ING wLO UI Gl aT Cis cottate bso re ey here Re STERIC ere ol acer oc 384 
Prince. Hdwardelsland s..c denon sheen Cree ere nnr oes 154 
INO VA OCOULD es fe abe ria eestor ae eed cee RTE CRE ere ee 812 
INew Bruns wikis cies csctte cue oice Oe Pee etre ety ne aes aes. 948 
BITE] 8X) Camere yene Ne re NN, SOUP Bs BUR tied 8 Poel Hine bata Fede ra 5,284 
OnGariO Fee yee ee ee Ue once ee eo ce ee 5,999 
Manito an cs cere Ge hie rates Re RE ee ace ee TL fell 
Saskatchewan; sercn cit oe nn See ee eee ee eee Pere 898 
Alberta. ot cere: eaten cee ca eels Oa ee en ee eer ee ee 1,089 
British Columbians wack acta ee een re ee 3,303 
Motal Decemibbert 195 20 ear cerre ite ore eet ae oe 20, 682+ 
Totals December 1951) see eee eee eee: 15,156 


* See explanatory note on p. 446. 
+ There were, in addition, 27 renewal claims. 
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Initial Claims Only 


Entitled to Benefit 


Class 1 





Class 2 





Not 
Entitled 
to Benefit 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








PATUIGUSEA eee ee ee 
Octobereer eee 


October...... a> 2. 


Octobersenme mete 


ATIUAT Yee oer at 
Hepruaryeeconeeoee 








Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 


a 
aS 
BZ OS OLDS D9 bet 2 02 fe 


e.2) 
oo 
So M2 SS GO Hem et SD SD a OS OO et 


@ 
ou 
VIWONS HE IDHNWWAnAS 


go 
ow 
we SS 








Total 


184- 
184- 


ODOM oc II 


BAITS AAKRSSUSS 


PNEOWODMROONN Oo 


WWOMNG@OWW IHN 


oe 














On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Clothing 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only)t 


226- 
227° 


CAMKOAOAUD 


OAH DOINOOMOWA 


WHONTH RNC ROP DD 


BHOWNOMOWNMAHS 





ar 
(on) 
a 

KH ODEON ODe 


eR 
w 
~J 
NSIDOOKH NTE MOWOD 


a 
is 
~I 
COonmwmrnwmNmwbdw hw NoAo 


= 
Ts 
oO 

Nr OW COO MD CIO WD DD 


153-9 
154-3 








205: 
205: 


Reo Wr A1W 00 


ON 09 ~“I~Ido LOB Sco 


Ci? COO OO OV O1 00 W ee 


ROAIISH WER Od 


Nw 











Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 

69-6 

105-0 

98-2 
101-4 101-4 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
167-6 128-8 
167-0 131-6 
166-4 132-1 
166-3 13291 
166-4 132-3 
166-4 132-3 
166-9 132-4 
166-9 132-5 
168-9 132-5 
171-1 132-8 
172-7 133-3 
174-8 133-4 
176-4 134-1 
179-8 135-8 
185-1 137-0 
188-6 137-8 
190-7 138-8 
194-9 140-7 
197-1 144-0 
196-4 142-2 
- 199-0 143-7 
199-1 144-0 
200-1 144-3 
199-9 144-9 
200-6 144-9 
201-1 145-7 
200-1 146-5 
200-8 146-9 
200-5 147-9 
198-2 147-4 
197-2 147-4 
196-7 147-4 
196-0 147-8 
195-8 147-8 
195-9 148-5 
195-5 148-8 
195-3 148-8 
196-0 148-9 
191-1 149-0 








a 
oO 
— 

DH OWE OWH ND O0~IC0 


bo 
He 
NOP OR DOWNORW 


bo 
- 
rs 
He wT O00 SI ONO OI 


208-6 
209-2 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO FEBRUARY 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Other 
Clothing Household | Commod- 





os Total Food Shelter Operation | ities and 
Services 
1949——Januaryeyeos <0 irae See 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
IS DRUSEV: stra. oh Seruahkn ee tee 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Marcle 25... Gener drone ee 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
April Soe ee wc Shes Sa eee See 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
Maiyah tan kconainte acs sone areas 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
Junew eee be ue ae eee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Ji) Vi, eek ce tO ee 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
PATIBUST acne aici. See 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September aetna. tere 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octoberseece se eee ee Ae 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
Novembers.2 & seen eee ee 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
December sts eee Ge. ee eae 100-5 100°3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
AC OE ae, eas Oe 6 Re ame os bor Be 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950 = January: circles nck aoe eee 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
Me Druany:). see: eee eee 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
(Manel serra ticcce cree eee 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
JA DELL ee Ca ace ech ee nee 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
Mav Ree. CER ee | ee eee 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
TUNE? tN a cieee Speeee tos doe Re 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
al yee oe eco: eee we ee ee 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PA TIDUS Ge Cees ark CREAR oe eee 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Sep ten bens. | enti teat eter 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
Oto bem tank. een cee eee 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INOVembers ssa eee eae 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
DECOMUDET Aa as Net ae. aoe 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
SY Gar sey tee 6 eee: ahs ese 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1951— Tanwar yas ot se hence ciaust oe oe 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
Hebruaryarc. ot See eekites teres 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
March eta, ee iae Litt yer 2 eee 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
Ar il Soy Pheer es 8 te te eee ee 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
WR ae sake oat Peto a adres are Mes -cr ree 22 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
June. Seen tee ee eres 113-7 151-8 15-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
JULY. SRE ca eee © oe. eee is 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
WAU US tay Scot ee eRe Le ees 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Septembersee wo pee eee eee. 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113°6 
October 284.0 3s Fees oe eee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INOvemMmber ark ase eee ace: 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Decembers.. 3 .4:% Bobs see eee 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
YVOar aati: tecnica: 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1952—JanuUary:ciccc. «tere ee ee 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
Rebruary 234: 2 Aare ere oe 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Mane lise dnac Goon a oes eee 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
April aN sie ee eee 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
May ae ee. atte ae la eee 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
June? ks Bh eo he eee ee ee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
FUL Vik, & Sarde hen ee tr ene ae 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
Aussies 2.5. Ls SNe ee: 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Septem bert o./2..ctte ee. Le doe 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
October a.c.: =. 4-38. eee 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
INOvemiberea.. Asoehee eco 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
Decemibers..o40- Ecce See 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
i 953-—=) ANUATV alee. Sask eaeetoe ee eee 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
Februanye sss oe. cine ae eee 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1953 


(Aug. 1989 = 100-0) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























Total Home ' 
—_—— eae - Food Rent Fuel Clothing Furnish- | Miscel- 
Jenene Dece lem) aianee oe ings and | laneous 
1952 1952 1953 Services 

St. John’s, Nfld. (@). 103-9 102-3 102-4 101-6 106-8 107-3 102-1 101-3 100-2 
IBC Neh Comeecee hoo cee 179-3 173-5 173°5 217-6 128-2 153-3 220-1 187-7 139-6 
Send O Lie oes 188-0 180-4 180-7 219-5 128-2 152-4 226-8 190-0 152+] 
Montreal. 25. 6. 198-1 188-8 189-7 241-9 152-2 147-5 195-4 201-9 144-2 
‘Toron to bee GPR ricoh 187-1 180-8 181-3 215-2 158-9 178-5 205-0 189-0 147-4 
NMMOONTR SETA, Gon. 5 Anne 183-7 176:3 176-5 226-1 136°2 133-3 201 +7 197-9 141-0 
Saskatoon.........- 187-0 180-9 181-8 234-1 133-3 158-6 215-9 203-1 134-3 
Hidimontones: oy eae 183-4 176-2 175-6 230-1 126-2 121-8 214-0 189-4 141-4 
Vancouvers. s)esese. 193-6 188-1 188-2 236-8 136-9 176-9 217-1 195-1 152-9 


























N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s index on the base, June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939 


= 100) 


Sourcre: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 























Price 
©, ve ; Dee Dee. Jan, Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan, 
Commodities Per | i941 | 1945 | 1950 | 195i | 1952 | 1952 |. 1953 | Jam, 
Weel sinloin Stevie... so.dass jem cs out Mey, 120-7 154-8 251-6 wily 381-3 296-0 301-1 83-3 
IDcesenOun Gia lea conan ie se ane ace lb. 125-7 167-9 281-0 349-4 495-5 328-9 334-0 78-4 
DEO MOL ACG wees oe Cy ce aly wars ous Ib. 132-7 162-3 300-6 391-3 485-7 356-4 360-8 57°5 
eet, suewile, WDONGIESS.n...2+40.4.5. 5. lb. 136-7 168-3 338°3 444-] 562-0 417-0 420-7 56-9 
Isis lePrOAS te eas coe Cee yaw one lb. 109-9 152-8 251-1 285-0 337-9 264-1 277-8 79-5 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............ lb. 125-3 143-8 227-7 247-5 242-9 238-9 238-9 64-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 238-3 274-8 | 283-2 | 263-3 | 262-2 49-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off......| lb. 132-3 142-5 227-0 214-9 215-2 180-5 181-0 308-2 
ATU WUTE meer Arie nit oneness Gince ae lb. 151-3 159-6 200-0 254-0 238-8 158-2 158-2 17-2 
Shortenime, veretables...........0..-5 lb. 134-7 137-5 214-6 241-0 243-8 205 +6 204-2 29-1 
Eggs, Grade “A.’, large, carton........ doz 156-4 181-3 143-9 197-4 189-7 198-0 184-6 Di i 
Vit icme ren CR i OCR AMT 0 ec ee Ght. 111-0 95-4 166°1 174:3 190-8 191-7 191-7 PANE 
Buber, Creamers Prise. ses see ae se lb. 140-5 148-0 239-9 236-3 264-9 247-6 | 248-7 67-9 
@heesemplaim, miilde ailing. sae. s ne pkg. 174-6 165-4 226-0 233-5 259-6 261-8 262-5 34-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced....| lb. 106-5 106-3 165-1 177-6 191-8 191-8 191-8 12-5 
IM oar, GUIS ong NOE an As ooouc ann ooooanr lb. 127-3 124-2 221-2 224-2 230-2 224-3 224-3 7-6 
@ornellalkes to O7s eee erect | eee pkg. 101-1 100-0 163-0 iled 191-1 195-4 195-4 18-0 
Aoma toes Calne ds i2s Sasunewe se. asses tin 129-9 37-7 182-1 195-3 279-9 262-6 260-7 27-5 
TORS OAL) Oya Aie ately ai? Renae eRe ree & tin 117-5 121-7 147-5 149-3 167-3 172-8 172-8 21-7 
Corn, Cream), choice, 20/07............ tin 128-3 132-7 176-1 173-9 189-2 190-1 188-2 20-3 
Onions COOKING twee eesern ea Gr ee ee lb. 108-2 126-5 169-4 119-0 185-1 182-1 184-0 9-5 
HOtatOes wi NOn Lr ta lene eenacucies selec 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 150-9 124-0 269-0 245-4 241-0 54-9 
TOIT ERT CO. oes cd ess shares lege avay cea hehe te lb. 115°8 120-2 197-4 229-4 250-3 233-0 233°8 27-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk orinbag........ lb. 104-0 108-6 128-5 143-3 176-5 167-2 166-5 24-8 
Oranves a @ oO ttOrnia merriment ee doz 132-5 154-3 137-7 158-7 147-8 142-4 138-0 37°8 
Jienen, Sipewoeriars Wj Oreenneasceeagooen||) Iho 111-3 115-1 145-5 162-1 167-7 155-9 155-9 26-2 
IPGE@lagse alnevges, qeme sone dene nbones ene tin 101-5 106-1 140-6 146-8 155-3 150-0 149-3 22-1 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orinbag....... ise 132-3 132-3 158°5 191-7 204-2 174-2 174-2 10-9 
Coffee, medium quality in bag......... lb. 141-6 131-7 250-9 299-6 | 314-7 308-8 308-6 105-6 
eM ON eKelie tall ORME aige 6 bes meee Old cao om Gio. pkg 145-2 131-6 alan: 182-0 186-5 | 186-8 185-8 54-2 

















* Deseription and Units of Sale Apply to January 1958 Prices. 
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Beef Pork ne 
Po ne 7 a ae 
of eS aes oe a z 
Fores oo Oye S— cen = 
So n 2 mh 2 ro) 
a. a ran oD S rics a, 
i alit x o ae 5 m & os 
ocality a ay - E 2 i 2 Sui . Q ne 
Se BD el FL hes all Need aanemtmclen api il rcs ae Meeks 
ee) kate! So 2 pO a ny ane) He) 
Bee Sal, Se Wie epee aaa on ee mn eer 
Bo | Uo oo | 28 | Oo | 4 aS ay 20 & 
ie} — Ss s Ww eu 
A me ea) n se rE fe ea) a 
cts cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. éts. 
Newfoundland— a a e 
1=S§ John ates.) sree. ch ee eee lOS*3al eee 69-3 | 52-0 | 63:3 | 78-1 79.4 | 33-9 | 58-2 
P.E.L—- a a 
2—Oharlottetowncnes feast «antes heneiamuiotneneuele 85-0 77:8 60-8 54-6 49-8 64-2 53-0 29-1 43-4 
Nova Scotia— a ce 
Oe SOS ire clas eo oe oeion SOE eee 93-5 81-7 56-2 56-0 55-7 64-6 48.9 36-2 54-0 
a 
SRB VONOV sc eae toc Anan as Aeneoe es Pete 85-8 76-6 60-2 60-1 54-9 64-4 50-1 33-3 50-6 
New Brunswick— 
B— MONCTON Son. ce ia ea) cates ee a ree 81-8 75:0 | 55-8 49-7 48-8 65-6 48-9 35-5 48-9 
a 
S—=eBSRINnt ONT eae nih co reroute cern enemies 83-9 78-0 59-5 58-3 54-1 66-7 48.9 35-8 47-7 
Quehbec— ; 
ASCP COULLIN Miers ere wateecti tem ee aerate 100-0 96-8 64-8 53+8 53-0 56-8 51-7 33:0 47-8 
Be EEO. pute eee ca a aie ate 76-9 76-0 54-1 52°3 44-6 58-8 {6-1 28-4 50-2 
a 
OM ontrenlin gy sie ce nn atom ars acetal: ok eens 96-2 93-1 55-8 56-0 49-5 64-2 49-9 29-4 55-6 
a 
LO Quebec: esos ves cie een eas dec akelne Br oeeetee 90-4 88-5 47-6 46:8 48+] 52-1 43.4 28-3 49-3 
a 
11—Sherbrookes..-cec oes wo ee 86:6 | 84-0} 59-8 | 59:5 | 47-3 | 58-2) 50-0] 31-1 47-0 
a 
12 SOrel ernest end eee eee ee 89-1 83-8 60:6 51-7 53-3 58-9 4&-() 31:4 55-0 
<= hree Rivera: cate eis tee ae ne terete 93-5 84-0 50-4 48-4 44+] Eyajars) 47-0 30-2 55-9 
Ontarlo— 
1 4——ESPantiord.s oc cee iat ost eee 77:8 74:7 59-2 56:6 49-9 65-8 46-0 33-9 48-4 
TO COrtwe lla nessa teste tore eee rere eee 72-6 49-7 51-6 41-7 59-0 47-7 31-1 51-4 
a a 
L6—Itort William: seteup sec ysis creeds 79-4 76:4 58-2 60 54-2 ac Ou Sea eee 33-6 61-8 
yond = Choe vihia) aaty Tea mISeae Geops ob si omer an cle 82-6 79:0 58-1 58-1 50-9 66-9 45-0 33-9 51-1 
a d 
18—Kirkland bakes a. ..nceen eee. cee nes 79-5 76:2 57-0 53-0 50-4 63-3 54-7 34-8 55-3 
LO=<LOndOnecs i: odie ao ack hoe Caen rte ieee 81:9 78-9 54-8 54-5 49-5 67-1 44.3 33-2 52-9 
a 
20=-North Ba yicnnae dsc eens tore er acer We 72-5 532 49-4 46°38 65-8 41-0 aol 51-2 
21 —OBDR Wai os ek Cas Gee arc daa ee oe eee 76:7 76:3 54 +5 55-0 47-5 64-0 40-2 32:6 48-1 
D2 — OLD WA cet en A kle sokunes arcane ete ete ee 80-6 | 76-6) 57-3 |} 56-09) 4654 1 63-7 1) 47.9)1 31-6) 49-7 
a 
23—SaultiSte. Marte; 7... 4.cemneneer eae 80-1 79-5 58-4 62-1 52-9 66-1 51-0 33-2 53-8 
a d 
24—Sud bury nvacnitec tise se eee eee .| 74-9 74-1 54-6 3-9 45-4 59+] 53-5 30-1 51-3 
25 1 OFONGG cd on. vols Alo. Ae 85-2 80:8 59-8 58-3 48+] 67-6 42-1 33-5 47-1 
a d 
26—Wiindsor.. danas scm eee aca eee eee 76-4 73-0 54-0 58-5 49-4 66-6 49-2 33-9 56-1 
Manitoba— d 
27—Winnipeg..... Skee ate taleereis reo Pe Cees eines 79-3 73:2 Dow 54-4 49-2 60-4 52-0 34-2 51-0 
Saskatchewan— a 
JS— Regine hhc cide tense ae, Seer Ree 80-0 75:4 57-2 58-5 49-8 61-7 51-6 33-9 52-8 
a d 
29-=Nagita tooni.scin 2 an ates: Cer 77:0 74-4 53-7 59-3 49+] 59:7 52-4 34-1 51-0 
Alberta— d 
30—Calgary:) Siigeiaons to colby oatrac meron Meee 81-6 75-6 67-1 60-6 46-2 63-8 54-8 35:3 54-6 
a 
3i—-Hdmontons-t tec on ee ee 74-9 71-4 50-8 56-6 48-5 58-8 46-5 36-0 48-7 
British Columbia— 
32-—Prince Rupert. rn ae cee cee 91-0 | 86-0} 62-0) 67-5 | 56-0] 69-5] 60-0] 38-5} 65-0 
$o—Tratliee an. nic ccatnta eee Roe ee eee 94-0 90-0 70:4 lie 2 | ye eee oe 73°5 62-0 38-2 62-3 
d 
G4 V BNCOUVOL:. 2. ae oe ee cage ee 95-4 85-3 66-9 66-0 57-1 72-4 56-6 37:3 58-1 
$5=-VIGtOLIA. a. coc oe Se I oe ae 97-8 89-4 67-4 67-2 61-7 72-0 55 +5 37-2 56.4 
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a. 
a \ge a 
a 3 eT? 
= oe eo 
iP 2 oS “oe 
seal ay il onan) le sa 
Locality z a i 2 sh 2 ye 
fe Lea | Ao hee | a4 |) oe 
Sones) foe ei, fet Bee 
“3 | eS | 2S | $9 |] &e | Es 
-~a 2, wrt fx, 00 7 YO 
Q oa re a = us be 2 
eo hies  leea les lee | 8 
ea fz Gai © n ae 
cts, cts. cts cts. cia: cts 
Newfoundland— 
LE SUV OLN See swe tects cons Aone ee cecvellsatns ou 8-6 12-0 20-7 12-0 6 
P.E.I.— 
Dea Mer lOULE COW rem ree | ett ok LCR aceite noe 8-4 13-6 19-0 ialoy 52-9 
Nova Scotia— 
Dee PAT KP ROSEN ene Aah nro eatin cites TL 8-2 12-8 18-4 9-7 50 
Cea (obol Nii aa ee te Ae ae i ee ee ee 72-8 8-4 14-0 19-4 11-0 50: 
New Brunswick— 
0 =— MION CLONE facie chee cocina eee comets tore 8-0 12-0 18-4 10-7 50-¢ 
Ga Sain tad Olea eee, eens Mose Sour ae Mee ees 73:3 8-0 ID eof 18-7 10-2 49 
Quebec— 
iW ICOM Ta tere ee et he. dois anne eee aes 101-0 8+] 15-2 19-0 11-0 56: 
fehl B [GT ba ei poy ee bee ER pe ee $ EARP, CORSE ad ote 79-3 7+2 12-0 17-2 10-5 47 +4 
IVI ON EECA aero aaet eral wastes nine meee 84-3 Cab 12-0 17-4 9-6 5() 
TO = UE D OCA its aati cee Soe Lan le 84-4 (2? 12-0 18-2 9-9 52> 
I ShrerbrOokeusscr te se ocean oem. 84-0 7:8 12-4 18-4 10-0 49s: 
fe SOLE LER Nae 5 AER Rte RCE SOE OTe 88-5 7-4 12-0 ily 29f 10-0 47 
HOMME. EVV CLM shite tee eens ord tars cn oa trareree vall Atbrer seg 7:4 11:3 17-4 10-6 AQ 
Ontario— 
aE STAN ELON eee ernie caytencctie ceternitove eis neer 76-4 7:6 12-0 17-5 10-0 15 
ee Ort weal l eer tec reece mee eee ree cts crs ch nisictees al (eassrc hens 7:2 12-0 17-8 10-3 48- 
NOR MOTO RV VAL ia renee Sores ite ee eere crerierererere cll areraceueeete tal 13°38 18-9 11-3 54 
iemlel Gry GONE sy, sath eisereioe chas wists trav eereioneiaree 85-4 7-9 12-0 17-4 10-3 47 
alteh==al Comal ishaYs LN DEM K(ay, ee peg otic Hoe BOO ono CCOR 85-3 8-0 11-3 18-7 lillogy |) gat! 
Vis) == 1 LO) VG (ON teppei Stay Oe Rei Pca ata a ROR oO 86-8 eo 12-0 17-4 10-3 46 
LOS SIN One SAV reer biclers ctaiee alors ele ttevers cach hee ae 7-8 12-7 19-6 il on 50 
Dil OSI Wide eee Ena tcl oiomta et cictersorl ere |eistee ae 7:6 12-0 a7 (015) 10-2 47 
Tp ORIEN GAR CREG COED OD eo OC OnE Doce 80-0 7-6 12-0 fer 10-4 49- 
See niatshich MibheGie acumecarnooes dooce mrt 20 82-3 7:9 NE IO;3} 18-9 iiloy} 49. 
DAE SUC DELAVene eee ete tet cee hetevel revere as rantel iar i ererene ie) aheie ome 8-0 12-7 18-3 10-9 18 
OL ONON LOM SaREN Hee ioe ste eicsotore eke tan teeters ke 82-3 7:5 12-0 17-3 10-0 45- 
DOK VV 10 SOL seein Oe cietencteschait ie mcrer ererexeraye 77-1 Tou 12-0 17-8 10-8 49- 
Manitoba— t 
DN Np io valiy ost dats Wet A OB.0 GeRO RC CTNO OL AO, ADS 76°8 7-1 14:0 | 17-8 | 18:0] 66: 
Saskatchewan— t 
Pe Rem ee ict Mec nat Gan Ree eenamoneee 71-4 Zep} 28 1. 18-8) 12-0} 164- 
t 
DOR SEB eA LOO, cerca terete tia core e.g stemeete ashen 73:8 7-0 12-0 17-6 13-8 62 
Alberta— a 
STU S(CEND Wekigd ease Aa SEA 7 Pe eraR ccha orrobin os 80-8 7-2 12-8 18-1 12-3 60- 
t 
Sle HW AMMONLOM: aalecictrcieriete tre esterase aietesoiere = 68-7 7-2 12-0 17-7 12-2 62:2 
British Columbia— es t 
Bo— BrINCO Ee Upettacece ie secret arsta tein cles) eee 87-0 8-0 | 15-0} 18-5 11-8 | 62- 
G 
Ee yeieoad Was Us, ars Seer se RR MONE TRIE Re Ear RG RII TITS 90-5 7:5 16-0 18-4 12:2 65° 
t 
BY ME AVEW  Vetoibind 3) o MACeride Re Ole oe ORO OL 80-7 fisp 14-9 17-8 10-3 58 
t 
See VTODORUR IE. scooter olen oiiclore atate erator er irusieverscars te 88-9 125 14-9 17-9 10:7 58 


large, carton, per doz. 
per quart 
Butter, creamery, first 
per 1 Ib. print. 


Eggs, fresh, Grade ‘‘ A”’ 
grade, 


Milk, fresh, 
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g Bo. | ras : Canned Vegetables 
p a2 | 8s|4 |--—————— ¢ 
= Sa | eS | 4 S 
g mie aa oS = Eo 
‘ hy Q 
Locality afi 3 ey 2 a= | -o | a8 lar |. &| $5 
= Oy ee : ze Pine BS beeches SE sie | ani ei 
he ow © eb ta be Se | ah oN -o 28 s| Oo 
Sa Wet dee We Sk Ae Be) Oe ee ee pees 
Ga oH Ieee | Bal Box bong, | SNC Oe Somes 
nN. So *2 » 2 fom wy pia] aoa x - 5 thao 
ty ay len S a fa roy gis a2 oO Sim % es & ae 
ae |e eaet te Bae (8S | 8a eae ea ss a ee 
Oo = | 73) nN @) Ay onl Ay oO o) 
ets cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundiand— s 
Pid OLINiee ne cues toate ete 35-9 BYU ores ce BORO Tee 16-2 50-4 33+1 23°9 | 24°7 45-0 
P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown............ REID) Aloe steeees 19-2 29-5 28-4 18-6 21-9 29-0 22-0 22°5 41-1 
Nova Scotia— 
So Halifixs faces ee tates os 35°5 37-8 19:8 28-8 25-5 16°5 22-4 28-9 23-0 22-1 35-7 
AOTC OV a marae iaeresivterels nie ares 37-0 36-5 17-6 29-7 26:3 17-7 23-1 29-7 22-4 22-4 40-8 
New Brunswick— 
B= IMGHEEON sau nears ieee as 34-8 Soy} 19-4 29-4 26-7 16-2 Bee 28-8 22-3 20°4 41-4 
G=-Saimbilolitiy o. geosciences ae 36-0 37°8 19-3 29-3 26-7 16-5 21-4 28-0 22-8 20-4 40-2 
Quebec— 
(== GMICOULIIMIE eer ies aes BOON evaerae 19-1 Beier 27-5 RSD, Hoe to8& ¢ 28-3 22-3 20-7 38-4 
S——PLUle mekirts tain ata arrose Sie Mueller 16-4 28-9 26°3 14-9 20-2 25:6 19-8 18-2 82:7 
== VEO Liaise Mert anices aateietel- ave 1! fll eee 17-4 28-8 26-7 Loire 20-3 23-2 21-0 20-1 34-5 
WOR QUCID EGA erat cect. eitenters Sale Oillibepee yee 18-7 | 29-5 | 26-9 GIO! raters ter 25-1 21-9 19-1 35°] 
Wl Slavetel motolte. Ropapueeo comme 302 eee 18-5 29-9 26-0 15-8 211 24 +5 22-6 21-0 | 39-6 
12—Sorel......... FOC OOS Mors Neate A Sore 17-4 29-4 27-4 15-1 22-6 25 +7 18-6 19-3 38-7 
13—Three REVersie:. o...o.6 «es royal Res Rt 17-6 28-4 26-5 16-7 22-8 24-7 21-5 20-5 38-1 
Ontario— 
(4—=Branviord a. ceasibete ee ee 33-4 Ryan 17-9 28-6 25-7 16-0 21-2 26°3 19-8 18-3 aor 
Vo=-Gormwyalliee es scisere some ere 34-5 37-0 17-7 28-7 27-2 iba? 20-8 Dom 19-7 19-5 35-7 
16——Hort Williams. 1. celle 36+2 38-1 157 27°5 26-4 16-2 21-0 28-1 21-4 19-5 40-2 
iS ELAiMDCON ae sone siete os ee 34-4 37-6 18-1 29-1 25-2 15:6 21-1 25-8 20-4 18-8 39-9 
18—Kirkland Lake,.......... 35-0 36:8 19-4 29-8 27-8 18-9 23-1 Oi Gal crete 20-5 38-4 
GPa) Lasexekaule Semon ee pontiac oma ped Bie 19-0 29-1 27-2 16:2 19-7 25-0 21-0 18-4 35-1 
ZOESINOT thiols ave saloon eles 55-4 51 °2 18-5 28-8 ol-2 16-2 24-7 26-2 22-6 19-5 38-1 
DU=—=ORWA WATE shies stove stein oon 34-0 38-5 18-4 27-0 25-7 14-9 21-8 26-2 20-5 17-9 33-6 
Da) GOR WAls ese leeches dto.em suo eles 34-4 37-5 17-9 29-1 25-9 15-7 21-6 25-1 21-4 18-7 34-2 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 35:5 37-6 18-2 | 29-4 26:7 MOG Alec conta 27-4 22-1 19-5 36-9 
24 — SUID UGLY acc cst iste misiiacie 34-0 37-0 17-6 28-8 28-5 6:2 eter 27-0 | 21-0 19-2 36-9 
ZA ONOTNUOs Wate eee etecia toa 33-4 37-4 17-7 28-1 24-6 15-2 20-7 25-5 20-5 18-2 33-6 
ZO VAT SOM aretec ery aici ierers Shijou! 37:6 18-5 29-3 26-4 15:6 20-5 24-9 18-9 18-0 39 
Manitoba— 
LNAI TIL EQ parome.cpen eter citer 35-2 39-2 13-8 28-6 25-4 16-0 22-2 28-9 22-2 20-0 40-2 
Saskatchewan— 
Vo IVERINa ie eee rosea 35-8 39-0 13-5 30-8 25-0 1 epfonss 24-3 31-5 22-0 22-1 39°6 
VISAS KALOON saeeianierey eee 34:8 38-8 12-6 29-2 24-9 W-Gul) 23-4 30-3 23 +2 22-5 43-8 
Alberta— 
B0=-Cal rary soca coe aacenntins Bord 39-0 12-4 29-6 25-2 16-6 25-6 32-5 21-7 23-2 40-8 
Gl EGON LGM eee era res 35°5 39-8 13-4 30:4 24-9 17-9 24-1 31-9 22-3 2070 mead 
British Columbia— m m 
52 Erin kvUupenrin waeeerin ace 36-9 38-4 14-1 31+1 28-1 18-7 24-1 30:0 20°8 | 2-1 43-5 
m m 
Sheol Bie ht en, ein on Anite cea l: 86-2 38°3 15:6 33°9 27°3 18-6 26-1 33°6 21:0 | 22-4 41-4 
m m 
34—VaMNCOUVEr........-s0eece- 35-1 38-2 15-7 27-2 24-1 16°5 24-8 30-2 19-5 18:8 | 387-2 
m m 
C0 VICtONIA Le eo see bec cece 35-8 37-6 15-8 27-3 23 +4 16-2 | 22-1 30-5 19-2 18-4 | 33-3 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. ‘They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cute with 
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nN 
25—Toronto........ Let INR Sh si Gach > Ain meete revere 18-7 05°38 8-4 27-8 24:5 OL Tue L Oke 2a. 2p kom peres ares 
n 
O Ge VWVLTLCL ROL Me ete an ae tcle re wckoots cca int eeeaaneiati ope ackate 18-9 52:9 8:3 28-7 24-4 pee Ne VOLT 26:00) oa. nace 
Manitoba— n 
DNV ANDIPO Lacie ctethcraersi cisiexe serene re iis te oveote 19-7 57-1 10-4 27-6 26°3 52°5 Pass a oni 20-75 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina...... PS h ALG eccroe se ehiak rece areas 22-4 41-9 10-7 25-0 27-4 H2eBr i LOLeo | vereete es 18-30 
De ARICA LOOM ve aia orrcrerrine ne eek cuele oie sate pcre ere 22-3 55-8 11-3 26-7 26:7 51-0 OS 2) laa eek 17-50 
Alherta— n 
STRSCE Weary elds taraere es sain) bo remiss Arenionon ao a 23°7 52°8 10-8 26-1 25-2 53-1 Dealer dae reavalltel evaverete 
n 
Ce ALUCIMON LOM ss ct ea teases eae ae cmeeee 23:2 | 48-8 11:3 27-9 Do pale p lalate OAS Die ct. 8-30 
British Columbia— n 
OoeE PINCH TUP CL Uae nie cere © che ein iia retake sino 25:3 63°8 10-9 26°3 25°4 Dow LOO reyes are 22-90 
Spr Le tee ee hy SEN, Wh ios aie Shsr'ste ratoictsl sie tenere 25-2 53-1 9-8 26°8 26°4 53°8 USP Uialee tare siete 19-26 
n ' 
DA VENGCOUVEL cei aaah mioiie Meiier ee cinteteetereisie ois 20:3 61+2 9-5 25-2 23-2 52:0 OO Oe sac Wes 20-41 
HSV ICEOLIAc oie neces etree Eien OU pale Sone ote estes 21-1 60-1 10-0 27-0 24-3 Demet LOO Vs waco 21°75 
bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f{) Imported, (g)Mixed— 


carton and loose. (h) Ivaporated milk 17-5¢ per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin, (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian. (8) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1958, JANUARY 
AND DECEMBER, 19527 





























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Cone eres BD bs 
mencing In mencing n an- 43 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working ey 
Month Month Days see, 
ADT: One 4 ao eC ue oo ee 14t 14 25130" Dealao 31,050 0-03 
December: 1058724 ...64 + eee eee 8 18 1,442 3, 646 47,279 0-05 
CEADILE Patino) oy aga Pe Ran Re eo Se 15i 15 5, 749t 5,749 75, 220 0-08 











* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+The record of the Department includes Jockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 
to 1 strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1953 (!) 











Industry, Occupation — 
and Locality 








Estab- 
lishments 





Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
in Man- 
Working 
Days 











| 
bait he 
\ 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1953 


MINInNG— 
(SGPPEO TEMES ad ewe Fs - 
Montreal, P.Q. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 





Clothing and hosiery 
factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood furniture factory 
workers, 
Durham, Ont. 





Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, 
Vancouver, B. C. 





CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Sheet metal workers, 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Fort William, Ont. 


or 


oa: 








200) 


460 


490 


ny) 


(*) 
44 


150 


Co 
a) 





5, 000 


10, 000 


9, 000 


1, 400 


900 


2, 400 





r 
dé 


Commenced July 14, 1952; for a 


union agreement; unterminated. 


| 
‘Commenced March 10, 1952; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, union shop, check- 
off and other changes following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


~ 


Commenced November 25, 1952; 


for a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 21, 1952; for a 


union agreement providing for 
increased wages, union security, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay and 
pay for seven statutory holidays, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced December 8, 1952; for 


implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages, 
pay for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; work resumed 
at one establishment Jan, 30-53; 
unterminated. 


Commenced December 17, 1952; for 


implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated January 23; 
negotiations; compromise. 


650 |Commenced December 17, 1952; for 


a new agreement providing for 
increased wages retroactive to 
Apr. 1-52; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1953 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 
Mercoal, Alta. 


M ANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete. 
Silk dyers, printers and 
finishers, 


Joliette, P.Q. 





670 |Commenced January 29; 


allewed 
violation of seniority in lay-off of a 
worker; terminated January 30; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


200 |Commenced January 15; for a greater 


increase in wages than recommen- 
ded in award of arbitration board 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated January 16; 
conciliation; in favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1953 (') 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and 


MaNuractuRInGe— Concluded 
Metal Products— 
Steel mill workers, painters, 
Trenton, N.S. 


Aluminum foundry 
moulders, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous— 
Power project drillers and 
powdermen, 
McArthur Falls, Man. 


TRADE— 
Coal handlers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 





SERVICE 
Business and Personal— 
Valet service store workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 





—-— —}! in Man- 
Estab- Worle Working 
lishments| ‘’S'*8"= | Days 
Lockouts Commen 
(4) 
1 14 25 
1 40 200 
1 90 100 
1 24 490 
1 6 | 15 











cing During January, 1953 


Commenced January 20; protesting 
dismissal of four workers; termi- 
nated by January 22; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 

Commenced January 22; for ex- 
tension of heat-relief periods for 
moulders; terminated January 28; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced January 8; for increased 
wages; terminated January 9; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced January 8; re number 
of men required on conveyor belt 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced January 28; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 








(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 14 indirectly affected; 
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(4) 11 indirectly affected. 


CURRENT APRIL 15, 1953 






REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 
a 


Current Manpower Situation 


URING the greater part of March, the general pattern of employment 

did not change significantly from that of the preceding two months. 

Logging employment continued to decrease in Mastern Canada as most 

camps terminated their season’s operations; construction employment 

had already reached a low ebb in most regions. On the other hand, in- 

dustrial employment continued to hold firm during the month at levels 
considerably higher than last year. 


As the month progressed, however, it became apparent that for 
Canada as a whole the seasonal low point for employment opportunities 
had been reached and that in succeeding weeks a general improvement 
in the employment situation could be expected. By the first of April 
about 67 per cent of all paid workers were located in labour surplus 
areas, compared with 75 per cent in the previous month and 87 per cent 
in early April last year. This change can be largely attributed to the 
early opening of navigation and the gradual seasonal rise in construction 
activity. 


The monthly Labour Force Survey, which provides an overall pic- 
ture of current manpower utilization patterns, estimates that for the 
week ending March 21, 1953, there were 5,192,000 persons in the civi- 
lian labour force, a decrease of 2,000 from the figure reported for the 
week ending February 21. Of this total, 4,534,000 were at work for 35 
hours or more during the week, an increase of 16,000 from February 21; 
325,000 were at work for fewer than 35 hours, an increase of 4,000 from 
the previous month; 161,000 had jobs but were not at work, a decrease 
of 15,000; and 172,000 were without jobs and seeking work, a decrease 
of 7,000. 


Of the 325,000 persons working fewer than 35, hours during the 
week, about 195,000 were reported as usually working part-time. Of the 
remaining 130,000, about 31,000 were employed on a short-time basis; 
40,000 were away because of illness and 17,000 because of bad weather; 
the remainder were not at work for various reasons, including temporary 
lay-offs, vacations or industrial disputes. These proportions were not 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature | 
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APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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markedly different from those of the previous month. 


Of the 161,000 persons estimated to have jobs but not working at all 
during the survey week, 82,000 persons were idle because of illness, the 
most important reason for absence from work. About 39,000 workers were 
laid off for the full week and 15,000 persons were on vacation. The only 
significant changes from the previous month were temporary lay-offs, 
which involved 13,000 fewer persons than in February, and absences 
due to illness, which involved 13,000 more. 


It was estimated that 172,000 persons were without jobs and seek- 
ing work during the survey week. Another 12,000 worked part of the week 
but were also actively seeking other work, making a total of 184,000 
persons actively seeking work during the week ending March 21. While 
the total was slightly less than for the week ending February 21 (193,000), 
the active labour force also contracted slightly, so that the ratio of this 
group to all paid workers in Canada (5 per cent) remained substantially 
the same. 


Supplementary information with respect to regional patterns is 
available from data on registrations for employment, collected at local 
National Employment Service Offices. Between February 19 and March 19, 
1953, the number of applications on file for all regions rose by about 
6,000, bringing the total to about 408,000 at the latter date. The increase 
during the previous month was 17,000. 


The largest increase took place in the Quebec region, where the 
number of applications increased by nearly 12 per cent, bringing the 
regional total to 149,800. The total in the Prairie region (55,300) also 
increased slightly while in the Atlantic region (60,300) it remained about 
the same. These three regional totals were ail markedly higher than 
last year. On the other hand, the number of applications in the Ontario 
region (92,400) decreased by nearly 5 per cent during the month and the 
total was more than 16 per cent lower than at the same time last year. 
The number in the Pacific region (49,900) declined by more than 11 per 


cent during the month but was still somewhat higher than last year. 


Unusually mild weather has been an important factor affecting em- 
ployment during most of the winter. March was no exception, since the 
continuation of favourable weather conditions permitted the resumption 
of activity in many parts of Canada in such seasonal activities as con- 
struction, shipping and farming. Construction, in particular, began to 
reduce surplus labour ‘supplies in the latter part of March and it is al- 
ready apparent that the demand for construction workers may exceed 
local supplies in some areas during the months to come. 


While seasonal activities of the kind noted above are now increasing 
as weather permits, heavy industry continues to provide many new job 
opportunities. By February 1, 1953, industries manufacturing transpor- 
tation equipment, for example, were operating at employment levels 
more than 20 per cent higher than a year earlier, having increased their 
staffs by more than three per cent during January. Employment in manu- 
facturing industries as a whole increased by 0.7 per cent during the 
month; the year-to-year increase was nearly seven per cent. The index 
of industrial production shows year-to-year gains of even greater magnitude. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


T mid-April, major developments occurred in collective bargaining 
which are expected to be significant in the 1953 industrial re- 
lations picture. Although comparatively few settlements had been reached 
in larger establishments, important negotiations were in progress in a 
number of industries, including coal mining, gold and base metal mining, 
water transportation and electrical goods manufacturing. A few building 
trades agreements have been signed but most of them are either in the 
negotiation or conciliation stages or are about to be bargained. Bargain- 
ing in the important West Coast logging and lumbering industry is ex- 
pected to begin shortly. 


Current Negotiations. In the coal-mining industry, both in the Mari- 
times and in the West, negotiations have been proceeding for some time 
between the United Mine Workers of America (CCL) and the operators. 
In both regions, conciliation assistance was given. Substantial wage 
increases requested by the miners, who number about 20,000, were re- 
jected by the companies. 


The United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) is engaged in bar- 
gaining with several large gold and base metal mines in Northem Ontario 
and Quebec. The main issues appear to be wage increases and union 
security. In British Columbia, the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (independent), has begun bargaining in a few mines; 
negotiations are about to begin in others. 


Several water transportation disputes are still undergoing concili- 
ation. The most important of these disputes involves the Seafarers’ 
International Union (AFL-TLC) and shipping companies on the West 
Coast, the Shipping Federation of Canada on the Hast Coast, and four 
of the major companies operating on the Great Lakes; the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway “mployees and Other Transport Workers (CCL) 
and the Canadian National Newfoundland Steamship Service. 


Little progress was reported in negotiations between the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (independent) and the Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Limited, in Hamilton and Canadian General itlectric 
Company, Limited, covering its Toronto and Peterborough plants. At 
Peterborough, however, The International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (CIO-CCL) has applied for certification to displace 
the United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers (independent). The 
IUE is also negotiating with the Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, 
Brockville. 


Most of the building trades agreements signed so far have been rela- 
tively small ones between individual unions and various builders’ ex- 
changes. In Winnipeg, however, an agreement between 1] AFL-TLC 
building trades unions and the Winnipeg Building Trades Council pro- 
vides a 10-cent hourly increase, effective May 1. Ordinarily, the various 
construction craft unions bargain separately with the employer groups 
but in Winnipeg the various unions joined together for bargaining purposes. 
In other building trades bargaining now in progress elsewhere in the 
country, the main demand is for wage increases. 
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The master agreement between West Coast logging and lumbering 
operators and the International Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) ex- 
pires on June 14. Bargaining over a new agreement, involving more than 
30,000 workers, was expected to begin during April. 


A conciliation officer was appointed in a dispute involving more 
than 1,500 employees at the Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, represented 


by United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers (CIO). 


Strikes and Lockouts. A strike of 1,600 grain elevator workers at 
the Lakehead, represented by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (AFL-TLC), 
was averted following a conciliation conference in Ottawa early in April. 
The dispute arose over the application of the five-day week and, follow- 
ing a strike vote, the union had threatened to call the strike beginning 


April 6. 


The strike of 275 elevator employees at five storage elevators on the 
West Coast, which began February 16, was still in progress at the time of 
writing. The demands of the union, the International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), are for increased wages, dust premiums, the inclusion of 
schedules of job classifications in the collective agreement and pay 
for eight statutory holidays instead of six. 


For the first three months of 1953, preliminary figures show 38 work 
stoppages, involving only about 9,000 workers with a time-loss of 88,000 
man-working days. 


Preliminary Index of Wage Rates. Wage rates increased by 8.1 per 
cent during the 12-month period preceding October 1, 1952, according 
to the annual survey of employers conducted by the Economics and Ne- 
search Branch. The index rose from 243.6 at October, 1951, to 263.3 at 
the same date in 1952 (1939=100). The increase in the preceding year 
was 12.8 per cent. 


The six major industrial groups used to compile the general average 
all showed substantial gains but in only two of the groups, logging and 
service, were the increases higher than in the previous year. 


The largest increase, 19.3 per cent, was in the logging industry, 
reflecting gains of 25 per cent in Mastern Canada and 3 per cent on the 
Pacific Coast. (The Eastern Canada figure is as of February, 1952, 
whereas the Pacific Coast figure is as of October). More modest gains 
were registered in the other four groups, ranging from 6.5 per cent in 
manufacturing to 10.3 per cent in transportation and communication. 


Indexes of Wage Rates for Six Major Industrial 


Groups in Recent Years (1939=100) Per Cent 

Increase 

Industry 1945 1949 1951 1952 1951-1952 
LRT TY ee et ae ee en PG ODD TR ADL lef -ta la! Be Bs: 19.3 
CAST eh EAE Ny eR. i eM 136.5 187.6 220.4 238.7 8.3 
OA ALL CUCU UT DING sete ats tains do, julsivas verano toto M46 peered 19 261.6" 9 213.7 Geo 
CELTS AV Ped Io) eo ee Cr Tad sl ul O4So 2, tadidees, accoonk 8.2 
Transportation and Communication.. 128.8 175.9 212.4 234.2 10.3 
REC re erect ceete erent ee iit tr er ee ie 135.40 19520* ©'222:0' 9 8239.6 7.9 
General Average............ccccccecccseeceseeeees 141.8 204.6 243.6 263.3 8.1 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1953) 


Percentage Change 











From 
Principal Items Date | Amount 
Previous | Previous 
| Month Year 
Alanpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ...............008. : 5,192,000 _ a 
Persons: wit ty jobs (a)..2e5<ecks saan cfersvcecetes» | 5,020,000; + 0.1 _ 
Persons without jobs & seeking 
WOF Kika) seins Rte eemcencecsees Shien matt Mes deseae — 3.9 - 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
At lAanticret eran staccato crete nts cone eeastercsekenace — 0.7 teed 
Wud bee Has eset eumcer cou eae tei ater nctnre: +11.9 +16.9 
Ontario ..... SNE ORES Shen eSaaiccar vaneres ay eee — 4.5 —16.5 
SCL EA: Bice er ety Baan nd t keto tt iiebe tok OR bude daa + 1.9 +1252 
Rei iC U es codes feoce ttl etsact eae Une menace rear ran ae gt +16.8 
Dotalivallireg lonse.cu cow a terete ty + 1.5 + 657 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
[nS UE ANCE De nelite. cue. sc eter care eee eee 5 308,757} — 15 2 oe le 
Amount of benefit payments............. ere Yr $18,505,590} + 5.7 +30.7 
Index of employment (1939=100) ............... : : 182.6} — 2.4 Pen 
Lire TA CLO Bes oho cak a Spaede wae «ode oe 4 RUE OR eae tee : 5,627| —24.6 _ 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ............... 33,018 aa —52.3(c) 
No. fof workerssinvolved occ ci.ve.. conse. teeesnse f 5,450 _ —55.9(c) 
NoscOl: SUikG@ sme te crtc acer eeeten et teeth 21 - — 7.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... $56,041) Bt gost +7073 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ................- 7 $1234) 0a + 535 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..... ALO tee eo + 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..............0.- $56.05} — 0.9 + 6.0 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100)..... 184.2} — 0.4 — 2.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... 114.8; — 0.6 — 1.8 
teal weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) . 116.4; — 0.7 + 8.0 
JLotal labour income ©..sscssceccecesees $000,000 93l| — 2.8 +10.0 
Industrial Production 
Total (Average 1935=100) ......c.cccecessesceseees 232.0 0 ase + 9.7 
Manufacturingsa toe ents pera 245.3} — 1.3 se RR 
Durables: 2. scccdicethcrcsc ce aieete eeteee seo es Doe tl eee ee eet ae 
Won<UurablesSs.ccacrcerin creer teereeaen ec ece cs 202.1; — 5.0 a ame 








(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do 
any work in the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. Labour 
force estimates are based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by area 
sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada. They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling 
error. The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Never- 
theless, the figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employ- 
ment or who have left the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other 
hand, not all the persons who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative .total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


Y the first of April the usual 
seasonal increase in em- 
ployment in Canada was in pro- 
gress. This was reflected by a 
change in the situation in seven 
areas from one of labour surplus 
to one of approximate balance 
between labour supply and demand. 
At April 1, the labour market was 
in balance in 30 areas, compared 
with 23 at the beginning of March. 
The number of areas in the Group 2 
labour surplus category dropped 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE Tee iepreie 40) dere Bol etrien dhe 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 8 e ’ 
the number in the Group 1 category 
remained unchanged at 36. 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups. 





Compared with last year, more areas were in approximate balance 
between labour supply and demand (see table below). Moreover, because 
the increase in the number of these areas occurred mainly in the more 
heavily populated industrialized areas, the number of workers involved 
in the change was proportionately greater. Thus, while the number of 
areas in the balanced category rose from 25 to 30, the percentage of 
paid workers in this category increased from 13 to 33. Similarly, although 
there were three more areas this year in the Group 1] surplus category, 
the percentage of paid workers in this category was the same as a year 
earlier. 

Most of the balanced labour markets (29 out of 30) are located in 
the. Ontario and Prairie regions. In Ontario, the higher winter level of 
manufacturing and construction activity this year was accompanied by 
an earlier resumption of spring construction and farm work. Six of the 
seven additions to the balanced labour market category during March 
occurred in this region. On the other hand, the lower level of logging 
operations this year resulted in more and larger labour surpluses in the 
minor areas of the Quebec and Atlantic regions. Altogether, 13 of the 
21 minor areas in the Group 1 labour surplus category are centres in 
which logging is a major activity during the winter. 


Approximate Labour | 


4 Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
“Bis 1952 353. foe! ‘P53 tyes O53. 1052 


8 9 5 18 
4 3 7 9 
21 18 ra, 24 
3 


5 
(oS ee 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, APRIL 1, 1953 









APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 1 









Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


































Quebec —Levis Cal gary Ottawa — Hull 
METROPOLITAN AREAS St. John’s Edmonton Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver —New | Montreal Toronto 
Westminster Winnipeg 





























Brantford 
| Cornwall 


Corner Brook 
Fort William — 


Guelph 
Kingston 



































Port Arthur Farnham —Granby | Kitchener 
Lac St. Jean Halifax London 
Moncton Oshawa Niagara Falls 
New Glasgow Peterborough St. Catharines 
Rouyn— Val d’Or | Saint John Victoria 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Shawinigan Falls | Sarnia Windsor 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Trois Rivieres Sherbrooke 
60 per cent or more in St. Hyacinthe 
non-agricultural industry) Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Valleyfield— 
Beauharnois 


Welland 































Charlottetown Brandon Barrie 











Joliette Kentville Chatham, Ont. 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS |Riviére du Loup | Lethbridge Ned Deer 
(labour force 25,000—75,000: Thetford Mines Moose Jaw Regina 


North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Yorkton 


Saskatoon 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 
Swift Current 













































Bathurst Belleville — Brampton 
Bridgewater Trenton Dawson Creek 
Buckingham Bracebridge Galt 














Goderich 
Ingersoll 


Central Vancouver 


Island 


Campbellton 
Chilliwack 


Drummondville Cranbrook Leamington 
Edmundston Dauphin Lindsay 
Gaspé Drumheller Listowel 
La Malbaie Fort Erie — Stratford 
Montmagny Port Colborne | St. Thomas 
Newcastle Fredericton Walkerton 
Okanagan Valley | Grand Falls Wey burn 
Prince Rupert Kamloops Woodstock, Ont. 
MINOR AREAS Kenora — Sioux 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) Lookout 
Lachute — 










Ste. Thérése 
Medicine Hat 


St. Jérome 


St. Georges Est 











Summerside North Bay 
| Trail — Nelson Owen Sound 
Woodstock, N.B. | Pembroke 










Yarmouth Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

St. Jean 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
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ATLANTIC 


The number of persons with jobs in the Atlantic region again fell 
slightly during March. Both full-time and part-time workers were affected. 
At April 1, persons with jobs numbered 452,000 compared with 462,000 
at the beginning of March. Workers were still being released from New 
Brunswick lumber camps during March and construction employment 
throughout the region remained almost unchanged from the levels of the 
earlier winter months, which were lower than those of the corresponding 
period in the previous year. By the end of the month, however, hiring 
had begun for defence and northern resource developments and some 
increases in employment had occurred at local construction sites. 


Kmployment was higher this winter than last in the shipbuilding, 
food-processing and iron and steel industries in Nova Scotia and in the 
sawmills in New Brunswick, but logging activity was much reduced. - 
Employment in most areas of New Brunswick, therefore, was lower in 
March than at the same time last year. A similar decline occurred in 
all but a few industrialized areas of Nova Scotia. Employment levels 
in Newfoundland were approximately the same as a year ago. For the 
region as a whole, employment levels were slightly lower than last year. 


As in February, labour surpluses were reported in all areas in the 
Atlantic region during March. Of the 20 areas in the region, 13 were 
in the Group 1 surplus category. The remaining seven were in the Group 
2 surplus category and represented 46 per cent of all paid workers in 
the region. At the same time last year, one area was in the balanced 
labour market category, eight in the Group 2 and eleven in the Group 1 
surplus categories. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Heavy labour surpluses 
continued in St. John’s during March as industry generally awaited the 
- quickening of activity in the spring. Logging employment improved 
slightly during the month as a heavy snowfall and frost provided suitable 
weather conditions for hauling operations. In the fishing industry, prepa- 
rations were being made for the annual voyage to the Grand Banks. 


Although labour surpluses declined slightly in four of the six major 
industrial areas during March, three remained in the Group 2 and three 
in the Group 1 surplus categories, as in the previous month. fmploy- 
ment was higher than last year in manufacturing industries in Ifalifax, 
where shipbuilding and fish-processing plants were most active. Shipping 
and waterfront activity, however, showed a considerable year-to-year 
decrease. Fish-processing plants in New Glasgow were slack and short- 
time operations were reported in some of the coal mines in this area. 
Work on the Canso causeway in Cape Breton will be increasing shortly 
as the contract for the construction of the lock has been awarded. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Many farmers returned from work 
in the woods during March and most rural areas indicated a slight in- 
crease in labour surpluses during the month. Kentville, Grand Falls, 
Truro and Fredericton were classified in the Group 2 surplus category 
while the remaining nine areas were in the Group 1 surplus category. 
This was an increase of one area in the Group 1 category during the 
month. 
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QUEBEC 


Full-time employment in all major industries, except logging, showed 
little change during March. The sharp reductions occurring in this indus- 
try, however, affected numerous workers, particularly in rural areas. The 
total number of persons with jobs dropped from 1,434,000 to 1,423,000 
during the month and that of persons working 35 or more hours per week, 


fron: 1,318,000 to 1,306,000. 


Although employment in logging and construction declined, compared 
with 1952, the total number of persons in the Quebec region with jobs 
was about 10,000 greater at April 1, 1953, than at the same time last 
year. Nine of the twelve leading manufacturing industries showed year- 
to-year increases and of these, the clothing, leather and transportation 
equipment industries recorded increases of 15 per cent or more. On the 
other hand, the primary textile, paper products and tobacco industries 
registered decreases in employment during the year. 


The manpower situation in the province of Quebec showed little 
change from that prevailing in January and February, except for some 
minor areas where surpluses were larger. At April 1, 17 of the 25 areas 
in the region were in the Group 1 surplus category; the remaining eight 
were in the Group 2 category. These eight areas, however, represented 
64 per cent of all paid workers in the region. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although Montreal remained in the Group 2 
surplus category during March, employment was gradually increasing. 
Workers laid off from various inanufacturing industries at the beginning 
of the year were being recalled and skilled workers were being hired 
in the clothing, boot and shoe, aircraft and electrical appliances in- 
dustries. A number of seamen were hired as a result of the unusually 
early opening of Great Lakes navigation. 

No improvement occurred in the employment situation in Quebec 
City, however, the area remaining in the Group 1 surplus category. In 
spite of higher year-to-year employment levels in the boot and shoe, 
leather and clothing industries, labour surpluses were greater than at 
the same time last year mainly because of the large numbers of workers 
who came into the area seeking work. 

Major Industrial Areas. Few new developments occurred in the 
employment situation in the major industrial areas in the Eastern Town- 
ships during March. Labour surpluses remained stable at a level gener- 
ally lower than at the same time last year. In other industrial areas. 
however, loggers and construction workers were still being released 
during March. The Lac St. Jean, Rouyn—Val d’Or, Shawinigan Falls 
and Trois Riviéres areas remained in the Group 1 category. In Lac 
St. Jean and Rouyn — Val d’Or, labour surpluses were substantially higher 
than in the. same period in 1952. 

Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. timployment decreased further 
in the rural areas of Quebec during March. Logging activity drew to a 
close in most areas and was not expected to increase until the riverdrive 
got under way late in April or early in May. Heavy labour surpluses, 
exceeding last year’s high level, were reported in almost all areas. In- 
creased employment of seamen was reported in towns bordering the 
St. Lawrence, but fishing was not active and little hiring was taking 
place at Sept Isles or at the Bersimis hydro-electric power site. 
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ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario, which has been at higher levels this winter 
than a year ago, began its seasonal increase early in February, about 
two weeks earlier than last year. The month of March saw an increase 
in employment of 20,000, the number of persons with jobs having risen 


from 1,803,000 to 1,823,000. 


Seasonal expansion in the fishing, construction, ship-repairing 
and shipping industries provided an increasing number of workers in 
the region with employment. Moreover, employment gradually increased 
in the meat-packing, boot and shoe, rubber, automobile, and pulp and 
paper manufacturing industries, while furniture, electrical goods, and 
most iron and steel manufacturing plants continued at capacity pro- 
duction. The demand for farm help has been strengthening in the central 
southern part of Ontario and farm operations will be underway in most 
other parts of the region as soon as the ground is dry. Although the 
early spring heightened employment activity in most of Ontario, the clo- 
sure of logging camps increased the labour surplus in some of the logging 
areas. 

During March, seven local labour market areas in Ontario moved 
into the Group 3 balanced category, one moved from the Group 1 to the 
Group 2 surplus category, while another moved from the balanced toa 
surplus category. By the beginning of April, there were 23 areas with 
approximately balanced labour markets compared with 13 a year earlier 
and 17 a month earlier. 


Metropolitan Areas. Increased hirings in the construction industry 
reduced the labour surplus in Hamilton during March, bringing its labour 
market into approximate balance. All three of the metropolitan areas, 
therefore, had approximately balanced labour markets by April 1. How- 
ever, the influx of woods workers into Hull and Maniwaki during the 
latter part of March temporarily increased job applicants in the Ottawa— 
Hull areas, but many of these are expected to be re-employed for the log 
drive in April. Qualified secretaries and stenographers, as well as 
engineers, machinists, and machine shop workers were still in short 
supply in Toronto and Ottawa— Hull. 


Major Industrial Areas. Employment increased in most of the major 
industrial areas during March. Increased employment in the automobile 
industry in St. Catharines and Windsor and in abrasives and iron and 
steel manufacturing in Niagara Falls brought these areas into the bal- 
anced category during the month. The opening of the shipping season 
and increased construction activity reduced the labour surplus in Cor- 
wall, Although surpluses increased somewhat in Timmins—Kirkland Lake 
and Sudbury when bush workers were released, both areas remained in 
the Group 2 surplus category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour surpluses disappeared 
in Chatham, Leamington and Walkerton as spring farming operations 
began in central southern Ontario. On the other hand, a surplus de- 
veloped in Sault Ste. Marie as closure of the logging camps in the area 
resulted in an influx of workers into the district. At the beginning of 
April, 13 major agricultural and minor areas had approximately balanced 
labour markets compared with 1] the previous month. 
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PRAIRIE 


Heavy snowfall over most of the Prairie region in the third week 
of March delayed the expected increase in activity and the employment 
situation showed little change. At the end of the month, workers with 
jobs numbered 902,000, the same total as a month earlier. Within this 
total, however, 12,000 workers changed from part to full time employ- 
ment, reflecting the more continuous operations made possible by milder 
weatlier. 


Demand for farm labour increased markedly throughout the region 
and early shortages are foreseen in parts -of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
These may be aggravated by the large volume of construction planned 
for the region. Contracts for residential, commercial, defence, pipeline 
and highway construction were all markedly higher than last year. The 
increase in employment in construction and agriculture, however, was 
offset by the completion of pulp-cutting in northwestern Ontario and 
by further lay-offs in the Alberta coal-mining industry. 


Labour surpluses existed in most areas at the beginning of April, 
although the proportion of areas in the surplus categories jn the Prairie 
region was small when compared with the corresponding figures for 
the Pacific, Quebec and Atlantic regions. At April 1, one area was in 
the Group 1 surplus category, fourteen were in the Group 2 surplus cate- 
gory and six were in the Group 3 balanced category. 


Vetropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Although labour surpluses 
decreased in Calgary, ‘cdmonton and Winnipeg, the reduction was not 
quite sufficient to bring these areas into the balanced category. Heavy 
snow delayed the beginning of construction work, caused some lay-offs 
in transportation and prevented deliveries of livestock to packing plants. 
Hiring for the meat packing industry was at a seasonal low; yet, despite 
the re-opening of the United States market to Canadian cattle, meat- 
packing employment in the three cities remained considerably higher 
than last year. In Winnipeg, the clothing industry. continued to expand 
as civilian demand increased and additional defence contracts were 
received. The industrial employment index in this city reached 210.5 
(1939-100) in February, a year-to-year increase of five per cent. 


Logging companies at the Lakehead completed cutting and hauling 
during March and released several thousand workers. As a result, Fort 
William — Port Arthur moved to the Group 1 surplus category. Many of the 
workers involved are not expected to be rehired until the river drives get 
under way in May. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. There were four changes in the 
classification of these areas during March. Saskatoon and Swift Current 
moved from a labour surplus to the balanced category as demand in- 
creased for farm and construction workers. Farther west, however, new 
labour surpluses developed in Medicine Hat and Drumheller following 
further reductions in employment at coal mines, almost all of which are 
now either on short time or completely closed. [his early closure in the 
industry was caused partly by the mild winter and partly by the increasing 
use of oil and gas for heating. 
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PACIFIC 


Employment in the Pacific region continued to increase as logging 
and construction operations moved towards peak summer levels. During 
March, persons working full-time increased by 11,000. The total number 
of persons with jobs showed a somewhat smaller increase, rising from 
414,000 to 418,000. A comparison of these figures with those of the 
previous year indicates that there were about 5,000 more persons with 
jobs this year than last. 


Although the level of employment was higher than a year earlier, 
the increase was very unevenly distributed among the main industries, 
most of it being in construction. This reflects the large labour require- 
ments of the Kitimat development and of several hydro-electric power 
plants under construction. On the other hand, some of the main indus- 
tries of the region experienced actual declines in employment over the 
year. Logging employment, for example, decreased by more than 3,500 
and the unsettled dispute over herring prices reduced employment in 
the fishing industry by more than 50 per cent. 


At the beginning of April, excess labour supplies still existed in 
most parts of the region. Five areas were in the Group 1] labour surplus 
category, four were in the Group 2 surplus category and one area ( Victoria) 
was in the Group 3 balanced category. A year earlier the numbers of 
areas in these categories were three, six, and one, respectively. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The gradual movement of 
loggers and construction workers to Kitimat and Vancouver Island con- 
tinued during March, reducing the labour sumlus in Vancouver—New 
Westminster by about 10 per cent. At April 1, however, the area was 
still in the Group 1 surplus category. The rate of hiring for the sawmill 
and logging industries was lower ‘than in previous years and the lack of 
agreement between fishermen and operators sharply reduced fishing and 
fish-canning activities. The smaller amount of repair work in these 
industries, in turn, resulted in lay-offs and short-time work in machine 


shop, foundry, and shipbuilding firms. 


In Victoria, the expected increase in construction employment was 
retarded by delays in starting several major building projects. Never- 
theless, the labour supply decreased sufficiently during the month to 
bring the area into the Group 3 balanced category. Welders, burners, 
fitters and platers for the shipbuilding industry were in short supply. 
Most of the current surplus of construction tradesmen was expected to 
be absorbed during April. 


Minor Areas. The employment situation in the minor areas at April 1, 
1953, was unchanged from that of March 1, 1953, and April 1, 1952, 
with two exceptions. The only major increase in employment occurred 
in Central Vancouver Island, which during March this year moved from 
the Group 1 to the Group 2 labour surplus category, as additional logging 
areas recovered from the effects of winter. Because of excessive log 
inventories, however, most companies were operating below capacity, 
so that the labour surplus in the area was about one-third greater than 
at the same time last year. In Trail—Nelson, which is in the Group 1 
surplus category, employment opportunities were restricted by the lower 
level of activity this year than last in base metal mining and lumbering. 
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Industrial Expansion, 1948-1952, in the 
Transportation Equipment Industry 


HE; construction of new plants or plant extensions in the Canadian 
transportation equipment industry from 1948 to 1952, inclusive, 
resulted in the creation of more than 21,500 new jobs, according to a 
survey conducted by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Total employment in the industry is estimated to have 
risen from 110,000 to 160,000 in the same period, an increase of 50,000. 
The construction of new plant facilities took place chiefly in the auto- 
mobile, aircraft and diesel-locomotive sectors of the industry. 


In the years 1948 to 1950, increasing consumer demand for auto- 
mobiles and the conversion of Canadian railways from steam to diesel 
locomotives were responsible for the bulk of the new plant construction 
in the industry. Expansion in the aircraft sector was rapid in the follow- 
ing two years and was largely responsible for the fact that the greatest 
number of plant completions in the transportation equipment industry 
occurred in 1952, when a tctal of 16,400 new jobs was created through 
the completion of new plant facilities. 


Eimployment in the industry showed opposing trends between 1948 
and 1952. The index of employment declined from 218.4 in 1948 to 215.5 
in 1950 (1939=100), largely because of a continued slump in shipbuilding 
and decreases in employment in the rolling stock and aircraft divisions. 
Subsequent rapid expansion in aircraft production, together with improved 
employment conditions in other branches of the industry, resulted in a 
general increase in employment after 1950. By 1952, the employment 
index had risen to an estimated figure of 297.8. The upward trend is 
expected to continue in 1953 as further plant completions are scheduled 
for the aircraft and automobile manufacturing industries. 


Aircraft and Parts. The program for expanded aircraft production, 
begun in 1950, has been the largest single source of new labour demand 
in the transportation equipment industry. The production of military 
aircraft and engines has required the construction of additional assembly 
facilities and a large number of parts plants. The program resulted in 
the construction of 19 new plants and plant additions from 1950 to 1952, 
with total labour requirements of approximately 15,300 workers for full 
production. Four additional plants or extensions, to be completed in 1953 
and requiring 1,300 workers, will conclude the present stage of the air 
craft production program. 


With two exceptions, new plant construction has been entirely in 
Ontario and Quebec near the two largest assembly plants in the industry, 
A. V. toe Canada Limited at Toronto and Canadair Limited at Montreal. 
These two plants have also expanded capacity and have accounted for 
approximately half of the new employment inthe industry from this source. 


Expansion in 1953 will include estimated expenditures of more than 
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$8,000,000 for three large plants. The Rolls Royce Company is opening 
a large new engine plant at Montreal, which may employ 1,000 workers 
at capacity production. Bristol Aeroplane Engines Limited completed 
an addition to its repair plant in Montreal which will require 300 ad- 
ditional workers by the middle of 1954. The DeHavilland Aircraft of 
Canada Limited, has a $4,000,000 plant under construction which will 
replace present facilities and will not result in increased staff. 


Yotor vehicles and Parts. Twenty-nine new plants and plant ad- 
ditions, with labour requirements estimated at 4,400 workers, have been 
constructed in this sector of the industry since 1948. The value of new 
investment, involving expenditures of $52,000,000 for construction and 
$65,000,000 for new machinery during the five-year period, has been 
high in relation to labour requirements. This stems largely from the 
fact that most of the investment has been for purposes of modernization 
and replacement of facilities, which did not require additional employees. 


i‘urther increases in employment in the motor vehicles and parts 
industry are expected in 1953. It is estimated that 5,000 workers will 
be required to staff new plants coming into production this year. Most 
of these will be taken on at the new Ford assembly plant near Oakville, 
Ont. Another large plant slated for completion in 1953 is a part plants 
at Ajax, Ont., which is expected to hire 300 workers at full production. 
Four other plants and extensions under construction, with total ex- 
penditures of approximately $14,000,000, will not result in any employ- 
ment increase. | 


Railway Rolling Stock. The past five years have seen the develop- 
ment of a new Canadian industry, the manufacture of diesel-electric 
locomotives. The gradual replacement of steam by diesel locomotives 
on Canadian railways has created a large volume of business not only 
for locomotive manufacturers but also for firms manufacturing electrical 
apparatus, since diesel engines contain a large number of electrical 
components. 


Canadian companies already engaged in the manufacture of steam 
locomotives converted their facilities to enable them to manufacture 
diesel engines. In addition, one large assembly plant was built at 
London, Ont., providing employment for about 1,000 workers. This plant 
is at present expanding its facilities further. Other than this, there was 
little new plant construction in the industry from 1948 to 1952. A total 
of 1,200 new jobs was created through industrial expansion in this 
period. 


In addition to the expansion in the above-mentioned sectors of the 
industry, four other new plants, with labour requirements totalling 600 
workers, were constructed during the last five years. Two of these 
manufacture miscellaneous transportation equipment and two were ex- 
tensions to shipyard facilities. 


Kimployment in the transportation equipment industry increased by 
45 per cent from 1948 to 1952. About half the increase is attributed to 
the construction of new plants and plant additions. Seventy per cent of 
the employment increase resulting from the expansion of plant facilities 
was in the aircraft and parts segment of the industry. 
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CCL Willing to Unite 


With TLC—Nosher 


“The question of unity is one of the 
most important issues before the Cana- 
dian labour movement today,” said A. R. 
Mosher, President of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, speaking at the 16th 
annual convention of the International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) in 
Vancouver. : 

“We are ready to enter into organic 
unity with the TLC the moment they 
indicate their willingness for such a move,” 
he added. 

He said the CCL was concerned only 
with the best means of representing the 
interests of Canadian workers and added: 
“There is not one CCL officer who would 
not willingly fall by the wayside if that 
would bring labour unity.” 

The TLC and the CCL have in recent 
months taken joint action on a number 
of issues and both have called for “unity 
of purpose” among all sections of Cana- 
dian labour. 


TLC’s 80th Anniversary 
Marked by Banquet 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada is 80 years old this year. The 
anniversary was marked last month by a 
banquet in Montreal attended by some 
250 labour leaders, industrialists and 
government representatives. 

Percy Bengough, President of the 525,000- 
member labour organization, outlined the 
history of the labour movement and labour 
legislation in Canada. He said that the 
labour laws of today were a direct result 
of a long struggle by trade union pioneers. 

“These men did not believe in changing 
our democratic way of life,” said Mr. 
Bengough. “They believed in gaining the 
objectives of organized labour by constitu- 
tional means. 

“They sought laws and better laws, under 
which unions would be recognized as legal 
entities, where collective bargaining could 
be carried out in a friendly atmosphere 
between the representatives of employers 
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and employees, and where such negotia- 
tions failed to reach agreement a dispute 
could be settled by conciliation.” 

Mr. Bengough recalled the work of his 
immediate predecessors, the late Paddy 
Draper and Tom Moore, and earlier leaders 
such as O’Donoghue, MacMillan, Carter, 
Joyce and Magnew. He said that when 
the TLC was founded in 1873 there were 
no federal and provincial labour depart- 
ments. One of the first resolutions of the 
founding convention of the Congress called 
for the setting up of a federal labour 
department. It was not until 1900 that this 
took place. Now, said Mr. Bengough, all 
these things are taken for granted. 


Also Commemorated 


The banquet also commemorated three 
other events: the 10th anniversary of the 
election of Mr. Bengough as President of 
the Congress; the 10th anniversary of the 
appointment of Max Swerdlow as Congress 
organizer in Quebec; and the 10th 
anniversary of the founding in Quebec of 
federal labour unions affiliated with the 
Congress. 

R. F. Hepenstal, Vice-President of the 
American Can Company, addressed the 
gathering and pointed out that the 
fortunes of labour and management were 
inextricably bound together. He urged 
greater efforts towards mutual under- 
standing in matters commom to both. 


Marine Unions of TLC 
Form Joint Couneil 


A council of all marine unions in the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
representing some 14,000 masters, mates, 
pilots, engineers, firemen, cooks and 
seamen, was formed March 17 in Montreal. 

To be called the Joint Marine Council 
of the TLC, the new group comprises the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild of Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
and the Seafarers International Union of 
North America, Canadian District. 


Consolidated Negotiation 

The Council will consolidate the efforts 
of all member unions in negotiation and 
conciliation with shippers and steamship 
lines. 

International Vice-President Hal C. Banks 
of the Seafarers International Union was 
elected President of the Council. Other 
council officers are: Capt. W. MacIntyre, 
First Vice-President; J. E. McGeough, 
Second Vice-President; and Capt. J. J. 
Deauriers, Secretary. 
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CCL Rail Union Merges 
With AFL Reilway Clerks 


The 4,000-strong Brotherhood of Express 
Employees (CCL) last month joined the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (AFL-TLC). The 
merger, which followed a referendum vote 
by members of his union, was announced 
by Emmett Kelly, National Secretary of 
the Express Employees. 

Membership of the AFL-TLC railway 
union, of which Frank Hall is Canadian 
chief, has been brought close to the 20,000 
mark by the merger. It still falls about 
15,000 members behind the membership of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
“Canada’s biggest transportation union”. 





Confer on Uniformity of 
Job Accident Statistics 


Representatives of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards from nine Canadian prov- 
inces met with federal government officials 
on March 27 and 28 with a view to 
developing a program of uniform industrial 
accident statistics. 

At the present time, statistics compiled 
by the various Boards are not comparable 
because of variations in classification. The 
object of the program is to develop on a 
broad national basis a picture of the extent 
and cause of accidents and occupational 
illnesses in Canadian industries. Compar- 
able statistics from the provinces will make 
possible the computation of frequency rates 
and severity rates, which will provide an 
indication of the relative degree of hazard 
in various industries. 


In opening the meeting, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, stressed the 
potential value of such statistics for use 
in accident-prevention work. He also 
emphasized the co-operative nature of the 
program between the federal and provincial 
authorities. 

The meeting was chaired by George V. 
Haythorne, Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
Those present from the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards were: Irving 
Fogwill, Chairman, Newfoundland; L. J. 
McLellan, Prince Edward Island; D. R. 
Cameron, Nova Scotia; R. A. A. Burnham, 
New Brunswick; David Robillard and 
Gaston Barrette, Quebec; A. G. MacDonald, 
Ontario; G. L. Cousley, Chairman, Mani- 
toba; D. S. Sinclair, Alberta; and F. H. 
Clark, British Columbia. 
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Participating in the discussions also were 
officials from the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, and the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 

F. §. McElroy, Director, Industrial 
Hazards Branch, United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, also attended the two- 
day session. 





New U.S. Labour Attache 
Arrives in Ottawa 


John A. Ballew is the new Labour Attaché 
at the United States Embassy in Ottawa. 
He succeeds Joseph Godson, who was trans- 
ferred to London early this year (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1556). 

Mr. Ballew has just completed 24 years 
as Labour Attaché at the United States 
Embassy in Tokyo. Before that he served 
with the Bureau of Labour Standards, 
United States Department of Labour, and, 
earlier, as Director of Public Institutions, 
State of Washington. 





TLC Names M. Swerdlow 


Director of Organization 


Max Swerdlow, Chief Organizer for the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada in 
Quebec, has been appointed Organizing and 
Educational Director of the Congress. 

Mr. Swerdlow has been a TLC organizer 
in Quebec since 1942. He will move from 
Montreal to Ottawa. . 

The congress also announced that 
Arthur Ey Hemming will become Publica- 
tions Director in addition to his present 
post as Executive Secretary. Leslie E. 
Wismer will continue as Public Relations 
and Research Director. 

In 1952, Mr. Swerdlow attended the 
General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization as the Workers’ Dele- 
gate for Canada. 





Newfoundland Appointment 

John H. Crann, Vice-President of the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC), 
has been appointed to the Newfoundland 
Labour Relations Board to succeed W. J. 
May, who resigned to become Director of 
Apprenticeship in the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

A supervisor at Bowater’s Mill, Corner 
Brook, Nfld., he is also Vice-President of 
the Humber Trades and Labour Council 
and Secretary of Local 64, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers. 


Sharp Inerease in 1952 


In House Construction 


Residential construction in Canada in- 
creased sharply during 1952, reversing the 
downward trend of the previous year. 

The annual report of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, tabled 
in the House of Commons recently by 
Hon. R. H. Winters, Minister of Resources 
and Development, revealed that housing 
starts numbered 83,246 compared with 68,579 
in 1951. The 1952 rate was about equal to 
that of 1950. 

A total of 76,302 houses was completed 
in 1952 compared with 84,810 in 1951. This 
decline was due to fewer unfinished houses 
being carried over from 1951. 

Reasons given by the Minister for the 
increased construction activity in 1952 were 
the greater availability of mortgage money, 
materials and labour and stable prices. 

The report said there is reason to believe 
the high level of housing starts may con- 
tinue into 1958. But it warned that avail- 
ability of mortgage money and of serviced 
land will become increasingly important as 
a brake upon house building. 





Post-War Housing Record 
Set in United Kingdom 


A post-war record of house construction 
was set in the United Kingdom in 1952. 
During the year, 239,922 dwellings were 
completed. 

This figure compares with 194,831 con- 
structed in 1951. The total in 1946 was 
only 55,400. 

Since the end of the war, 1,256,270 new 
dwelling units have been built in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Government’s tentative target for 
1953 is 270,000 new houses. At the 
beginning of the year, some 280,000 houses 
were already in the process of construction. 





Brief Urges Added Aid 
To Employable Jobless 


Assistance beyond the present range of 
unemployment insurance to unemployed 
persons capable of working was advocated 
in a brief submitted March 20 by the 
Canadian Welfare Council to the Prime 
Minister and members of the Cabinet. 


The Council maintained that after unem- 
ployment insurance runs out, aid to the 
employable unemployed should be a matter 
of public assistance such as now is extended 
to unemployables. Also, such assistance 
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should cover the one-fifth of the five 
million workers in Canada who are not 
under unemployment insurance. 

The Council urged that machinery for the 
plan be set up immediately to be ready in 
the event of heavy unemployment develop- 
ing. It suggested that the program be 
administered by the provincial governments, 
with the federal Government paying a 
percentage of the cost of administration 
and the bulk of the benefit payments. 

The brief was presented simultaneously 
to the provincial governments. 


CNR Begins Survey of 
Its Labour Relations 


The Canadian National Railways has 
begun a survey of its labour relations. 
This was revealed in the CNR’s 1952 report 
to Parliament. 

A condition of recurring crises is “detri- 
mental to the best interests of employer 
and employee alike, and highly undesirable 
from the standpoint of the general public,” 
the report said. 

It has become increasingly clear, the 
report continued, that, “despite a generally 
harmonious background, the wage-bargain- 
ing aspect of relations between the railways 
and representatives of the organized 
employees leaves something to be desired”. 

Purpose of the survey, according to the 
report, will be to “examine objectively and 
in the light of modern conditions the whole 
context of labour-management relations”. 

Particular attention will be given to “the 
mutual responsibilities which devolve upon 
officers of the railway and of the unions”. 





Triple Time for Working 
On Holidays at U.S. Plant 


A contract providing triple time for 
holiday work has been signed by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and 
the United Rubber Workers of America 
(CIO). 

The first major collective bargaining 
agreement in the United States since the 
new Administration in Washington took 
office, the contract provides for triple time 
for work on six paid holidays and a two- 
weeks’ vacation after three years of 
employment. The previous contract called 
for a two-weeks’ vacation after five years. 

The two-year agreement contains 25 
basic improvements covering all non-wage 
matters, such as severance pay, leaves of 
absence, safety and health. A_ clause 
permits wages to be discussed on 30 days’ 
notice. 
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Boerd Criticizes Firm 
For Move to Bar Union 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 
employer had given up its factory and all 
employees had received a week’s notice 
before the Board set, a Quebec Arbitration 
Board appointed in January to arbitrate the 
preamble and all other clauses of a pro- 
posed agreement between Times Square 
Clothing and Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL), local 115, 
handed down a majority decision finding 
the .agreement submitted “one that the 
employer can properly sign”. 


Chairman Bernard Rose, QC, who sided 
with the employees’ representative, viewed 
the company’s decision to move from 
Joliette to St. Gabriel de Brandon as “a 
clever move on the part of the employer 
and in all likelihood designed to influence 
the Board in the carrying out of its 
mandate”. 


No Prior Notice 


Having received no prior notice, how- 
ever, the Chairman decided to proceed 
and to discuss whether it could recom- 
ment adoption of the agreement submitted 
to the Board. The Chairman states in his 
report that the fact that the dismissal of 
the employees was signified to the Board 
after it had been constituted as “certainly 
suspicious” and adds that he felt justified 
in concluding that “the employer was 
determined to do everything he could to 
avoid entering a collective agreement with 
the union”. 


The agreement which the Board recom- 
mends be accepted by the employer is 
almost identical to the collective agreement 
presently existing between the Associated 
Clothing Manufacturers of the Province of 
Quebec, Inc., and the Montreal Joint 
Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. Times Square 
Clothing company, however, is not a 
member of the Association. 


In rendering its decision the Board 


states :— 

It is therefore all the more regrettable 
that, in view of the collective labour con- 
tract presently in effect between the 
parties above-mentioned, an employer who 
is not a member of the Association should 


adopt an attitude the reverse of con- 
ciliatory. 


The Times Square clothing factory is 
being taken over by the S. Farbstein Com- 
pany Inc. but there is no obligation for 


this company to employ the dismissed 
workers. 
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The Board remarks on this:— 


It does not seem fair that employees 
who have, for several years, loyally served 
this employer should be dismissed and 
deprived of an opportunity to earn their 
livelihood in the city in which they live, 
because of his apparent hostility towards 
the union which seeks to enter into an 
agreement with him. 

The minority report by the employer 
representative states that “the proposed 
agreement is unfair, onerous and not in 
accordance with the principle of equity, 
justice and good will”. 


Cardinal Urges CCCL 
To Assert its Vitality 

His Eminence, Cardinal Paul Emile Léger, 
Archbishop of Montreal, has urged the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour to set up strong, effective organiza- 
tions which will assert the vitality of the 
Confederation and bring legitimate pride 
and proof of maturity to the whole labour 
movement. 

‘The new cardinal suggested this policy 
at a reception held for him in Montreal, 
early in March, by the leaders of the 
CCCL. 

“For you,’ the Montreal archbishop 
stated, “trade-unionism is not merely an 
instrument for claiming your rights. You 
want it to be also an effective means for 
carrying out your duties.” 

Cardinal Léger quoted the following 
passage from a recent message of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XIII: “What, after all, 
is the essential aim of trade unions, if it 
is not the practical affirmation of the fact 
that man is the subject and not the object 
of social relations; to protect the individual 
faced by the collective irresponsibility of 
anonymous owners; to represent the 
person of the worker before those who tend 
to consider him as a mere productive force 
with a set price.” 


“Road to Ruin” 


The new cardinal also recalled the Pope’s 
warning to the effect that “the whole world 
is on the road to ruin if men continue to 
seek remedies for social evils in greater 
productivity directed solely towards the 
consumption of goods”. 

Cardinal Léger, who has been called in 
certain circles “the workingman’s cardinal”, 
then called upon the CCCL to set up 
educational, mutual aid and charitable 
services, to endow trade-unionism with 
strong, effective organizations—information, 
employment and social security services—to 
“assert your vitality in works which will 
bring legitimate pride and proof of maturity 
to the whole labour movement”. 


CCL Sets Up Fund to 


“Protect”? Que. Workers 


The Canadian Congress of Labour is 
establishing a defence fund “to protect the 
rights of Quebec workers to bargain collec- 
tively”. Decision to set up the fund was 
made unanimously by the Executive 
Council of the CCL at a meeting in Ottawa, 
March 5. 

Explaining this action, Donald Mac- 
Donald, CCL Secretary-Treasurer, said: 
“Conditions which our own and _ other 
unions have faced in Quebec make it 
obvious that workers in that province are 
facing extreme handicaps in their efforts to 
exercise what is recognized in the letter of 
Canadian law as the right to organize into 
unions of their choice and to bargain 
collectively. The most recent example has 
been the strike* of the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union, an affiliate of our Con- 
gress.” Despite the fact that the union was 
recognized by the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board, he added, the company refused to 
meet union representatives. 


Mr. MacDonald also cited the strike of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour in Louiseville.+ 


The CCL Executive Council established 
a committee composed of Mr. MacDonald; 
C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America; George 
Burt, Canadian Director of the United 
Automobile Workers; and Alex McAuslane, 
Canadian Director of the International Oil 
Workers to administer the fund. 





Montreal Building Trades 
Open Apprentice Centre 


The Montreal Building Trades Appren- 
ticeship Centre, a million-dollar building, 
was officially opened March 23 by Hon. 
Antonio Barrette, Quebec Minister of 
Labour. 

The structure was built with funds pro- 
vided by the Joint Montreal Committee 
of the Building Trades, comprising trade 
unions and representatives of the building 
industry, and by the provincial government, 
which contributed one-third of the cost. 

The new building, known as “Carpenters’ 
Hall”, permits building of full-size houses 
inside it. Apprentices of the various build- 
ing trades do the construction work under 
the supervision of skilled instructors. 





*Called off March 20 after lasting eight 
months, since July 19, 1952. Most of the 
500 workers who struck have now returned 
to work. 

Began March 10, 1952; ended February 20 
(L.G., March, p. 361). 


Galleries allow other apprentices to watch 
every phase of the work. 

Mr. Barrette described as “something 
unique” the co-operation between labour 
unions and the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange in the solution of the manpower 
shortage problem in the building trades 
which existed at the end of the war. 


UAW Council Devises 
Apprenticeship Plan 


A formula for employing one apprentice 
for each eight journeymen in industries 
where training facilities are available has 
been devised by the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO-CCL). Major industries will 
be approached by the union with requests 
that the plan be implemented. 

The formula, adopted at a meeting of 
the union’s skilled trades council in 
London, Ont., early last month, applies to 
boys with high school graduation or the 
equivalent. 





Equal Pay Laws Urged 
By U.S. Conference 

Federal legislation embodying the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work, to be 
enacted as soon as possible, and state 
legislation where it does not already exist 
were called for by the National Confer- 
ence on Equal Pay sponsored by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour. Improvement of 
state laws where they are inadequate is 
also sought. 

The conference was called at the sugges- 
tion of the Women’s Advisory Committee 
on Defence Manpower and met in Wash- 
ington in the spring of 1952. In attend- 
ance were representatives, both men and 
women, of national women’s organizations, 
trade unions, employer associations, civic 
groups and administrators of state equal 
pay laws. A report of the conference has 
just been made available by the Women’s 
Bureau. 

To achieve this end, the conference 
recommended that an intensive educational 
campaign be carried on at national and 
local levels to “inform and _ influence 
employers, employees and the general 
public”. This, it was agreed, would require 
the use of all channels available to 
women’s organizations, the Women’s 
Bureau, trade unions, community organiza- 
tions, the press and radio. 

A small continuing committee was 
appointed from the conference to further 
the objectives agreed upon. 
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Prospects Bright for 
Graduates This Year 


Employment prospects for university 
graduates and undergraduates in 1953 are 
bright according to present indications. 

There is a stronger demand for graduates 
in some faculties than in others. In 
engineering, for example, employment 
officials estimate there will likely be 
more openings available than graduates to 
fill them. There is also a strong demand 
for Bachelor of Commerce graduates in 
banks, trust and insurance companies, other 
financial institutions, manufacturing indus- 
tries and large scale merchandising firms. 
Many Commerce graduates also would be 
entering chartered accountants’ offices to 
work for their chartered accountant degrees. 

These estimates are based on replies 
received from questionnaires mailed to 
some 7,000 Canadian employers last 
December. Up to March 3, 2,558 replies 
had been received. These replies offered 
3,472 jobs for graduates and 6,735 summer 
jobs for undergraduates. This is exclusive 
of openings for both graduates and under- 
graduates in the government service and 
the armed forces. 

Included in the 3,472 openings for 
graduates received up to March 3 were 
requests for 404 Bachelor of Commerce 
graduates, 329 mechanical engineers, 296 
electrical engineers, 284 civil engineers, 184 
chemical engineers, 89 mining engineers, 41 
metallurgical engineers, 140 graduates in 
medicine and 93 social workers. 

Many employers stated they would need 
graduates or undergraduates but were not 
listing their requirements as they would 
take advantage of the facilities of the 
National Employment Service offices estab- 
lished at some of the universities in order 
to have personal interviews with students. 





College Attendance Rises 
igs Per Cent Sinee 1921 


University attendance in Canada has 
increased 175 per cent in the last 25 years, 
it has been found as the result of a survey 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour in co-operation 
with the Executive and Professional Divi- 
sion of the National Employment Service. 

During the same period the population 
in the age group 18 to 22, which includes 
most college entrants, increased only 45 
per cent. 

High school attendance increased 150 
per cent during the same period, while 
the age group 13 to 17 increased only 29 
per cent. 
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In 1901, the survey showed, there were 
fewer than three engineers for every 1,000 
non-agricultural workers in Canada; today 
there are more than eight. This indicates 
a trend towards the necessity for an 
increasingly larger proportion of the work 
force to be university-trained. 

The sample survey was made of 417 
Canadian firms employing some _ 15,000 
professionally trained persons and whose 
total employment represented almost 14 
per cent of all wage and salary earners 
in Canada. 





Reuther Wins Fifth Term 
As UAW President 


Walter Reuther has been unanimously 
re-elected President of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers for his fifth straight term 
in ballotting at the union’s annual conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, N.J. 

Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey and 
Vice-Presidents Richard T. Gosser and 
John W. Livingston were also returned 
without opposition. 

Mr. Reuther first gained the UAW 
presidency in 1946, when he defeated 
R. J. Thomas, who had held the office for 
seven years. 





Shortage of Engineers 
May be Relieved Soon 


The shortage of engineers in Canada’s 
expanding industries may be partially 
relieved in a few years if the present trend 
toward engineering as a career continues. 
A report of the Executive and Professional 
Division of the National Employment 
Service shows that new registrations in 
engineering at Canadian universities in 1952 
numbered 2,714, compared with only 1,852 
in 1951 and 1,649 in 1950. 

Preivous experience has shown that 
wastage by drop-outs, failures, changes to 
other courses, etc., may run from 20 to | 
25 per cent over a four-year course. This 
means that probably not more than 2,000 
to 2,200 of the 2,714 students who began 
engineering studies in 1952 would actually 
graduate in 1956. 

The substantial increase in engineering 
registrations in 1952 was due in no small 
measure to the publicity given to the 
shortage of engineers and also the efforts 
of National Employment Service officers 
who, during the past year or two, have 
done a great deal of vocational counselling 
to senior high school students in the course 
of which opportunities in the engineering 
field were outlined. 


John V. Riffe Chosen 
To Succeed Haywood 


According to Stanley Levey of the 
New York Times, leaders of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations have agreed on 
John V. Riffe as successor to the late 
Allan S. Haywood as CIO Executive Vice- 
President. Mr. Riffe is Southern Organ- 
izing Director for the CIO. 

If his selection is approved by the CIO 
executive board, Mr. Riffe will serve until 
the next convention. 

Mr. Riffe, a member of the United 
Steelworkers of America, was a leader in 
the organizing campaign in the mills of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company before the 
United States entered the last war. After 
the war he began to organize for the CIO 
in the South; for the last two years he 
has directed CIO forces there. 

Under the CIO constitution, the Execu- 
tive Vice-President takes over the presi- 
dency whenever the President is unable to 
serve. He also acts as Director of 
Organization and Director of CIO Indus- 
trial Union Councils in all parts of the 
country. 

O. L. Garrison, also a member of the 
Steelworkers and a former secretary to 
John L. Lewis, has been named as Mr. 
Riffe’s chief assistant. R. J. Thomas, 
former President or the United Automobile 
Workers, has been appointed to fill the 
next position on Mr. Riffe’s staff. 





D. JI. MceDoneld Confirmed 
As Steelworkers’ Chief 


David J. McDonald, appointed President 
of the United Steelworkers of America by 
the union’s executive to succeed the late 
Philip Murray, has been confirmed in the 
position by a rank-and-file election con- 
ducted in February, the results of which 
were announced March 11. 

Mr. McDonald is only the second presi- 
dent the Steelworkers Union has had since 
its founding in 1936. The late Mr. Murray, 
who died last November 9, was the first. 





428 Fatalities in 1952 
In Ontario Industry 


In 1952, 209,974 work injuries were 
reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Labour Miuinister 
Charles Daley has announced. Of this 
number, 428 were fatal. In 1951 there were 
202,645 accidents and 421 fatalities reported. 

The cost of compensation and medical 
aid awarded by the Board was $29,000,000, 


compared with $25,000,000 in 1951. More 
than $563,000 was paid out to safety and 
accident prevention associations by the 
Board in 1952. 

The Minister reported that in 1952 
automatic coverage for their employees was 
received by 49,917 employers as compared 
with 47,858 the previous year. During 
1952, 3,736 patients were admitted and 3,772 
discharged from the Board’s rehabilitation 
centre at Malton, Ont. This was an 
increase of 85 patients treated over 1951. 

“Despite a tremendous expansion of 
industrial workers,’ said Mr. Daley, 
“Ontario’s industry and accident preven- 
tion groups are to be congratulated for 





keeping 1952 accident fatalities almost 
identical with 1951.” 
Israeli Unions Vote 
To Bar Communists 
The secretariat of Israel’s General 


Federation of Labour (Histadrut) voted 
recently to ban the Communist Party from 
the organization. It described Communists 
as “avowed enemies of the Jewish nation, 
the State of Israel and the Hebrew workers 
movement”. 

The secretariat also voted to take court 
action to suspend all Communist office 
holders and expel all Communist Party 
representatives from the membership of the 
Federation. 

Attacks upon the Zionist movement by 
Communist governments and incitement 
against Jewish immigration to Israel were 
given as reasons for the secretariat’s action. 
The secretariat’s six-to-two vote decision is 
expected to be confirmed by the 210-man 
Histadrut council. 





2 Italian Union Groups 
Join Against Communists 


The two outstanding democratic labour 
groups in Italy have signed an agreement 
to collaborate against communism. ‘The 
agreement was reached under the auspices 
of Vincent Tewson, chairman of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free ‘Trade 
Unions. 

The two groups are the Confederazione 
Italiana Sindacatt Lavoratori (Italian Con- 
federation of Workers Unions) and the 
Unione Italiana Lavoratort (Italian Workers 
Unions). These two bodies claim a mem- 
bership of 2,000,000, compared with the 
claim of the Communist-dominated Con- 
federation Generale Italiana del Lavoro 
(Italian General Confederation of Labour) 
of 5,000,000 members. 
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Law to Bar Communists 
From U.8. Unions Urged 


Legislation which would bar a member of 
a Communist organization from holding 
office in or being employed by any labour 
organization and which would permit the 
discharge of persons who are members of 
subversive organizations was recommended 
recently by a Senate subcommittee in- 
vestigating internal security in the United 
States. 

In its report on the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, the 
subcommittee also recommended that 
officers of the union who were named as 
Communists by witnesses during the in- 
vestigation, and who had signed non- 
Communist affidavits required under the 
Labour Management Relations Act of 1947, 
be considered for prosecution by the 
Attorney General on charges of perjury. 


TLC and CCL Support 
Rehabilitation of Disabled 


“Wherever it is possible for a handi- 
capped person to return to his former 
occupation, this should be arranged; other- 
wise he should be placed in an occupation 
where his productive ability can be fully 
utilized,’ the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour have declared in a joint statement. 

The declaration was in answer to criticism 
that labour unions generally were opposed 
to the employment of handicapped persons. 
Such criticism is wholly unjustified, the 
statement said. 

“Both Congresses strongly support the 
principle of rehabilitation and the employ- 
ment of disabled persons to the fullest 
extent,” the statement declared. 





Health Insurance Plan 


Introduced in Congress 


A bill for a voluntary national health 
and hospitalization insurance plan was 
recently introduced in the United States 
Congress. 

Providing universal coverage through a 
federal-state grants-in-aid program, the plan 
would be administered by the states and 
local communities rather than by the 
federal Government. 

Under the proposal, both old and new 
plans could qualify for federal-state aid 
provided their premium rates were based 
on a percentage of the subscribers’ gross 
income. To participate, a state would have 
to set up a state health council and 
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regional health authorities. A “national 
yardstick” of services and benefits would 
be established and the cost of coverage 
would be estimated by authorities for each 
region but the charge for a comprehensive 
range of benefits would be not less than 
$150 per year. 


A plan could offer more or less com- 
prehensive benefits than those contained in 
the “national yardstick”. The minimum 
charge for participating in a plan would 
be $6 per year and deficits of any plan 
would be paid by the state out of federal 
grants-in-aid. 

The bill also calls for the creation of a 
bipartisan Federal Health Study and 
Planning Commission, expansion of the 
hospital construction aid program and the 
provision of federal grants-in-aid to assist 
in developing and expanding medical and 
nursing schools. 





U.S. Commission Adwises 
Federal Aid to Health 


Federal-state co-operation in establishing 
and financing a comprehensive medical 
service for all persons in the United States 
was recommended by the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation in the report it gave to Mr. 
Truman before he left office January 20. 


The Commission was set up by the 
ex-president at the beginning of 1952. 
Testimony was taken from_ experts, 
previous studies were reviewed and public 
hearings were held in eight cities in 
different parts of the country. 


Headed by Dr. Paul B. Magnuson of 
Chicago and composed of 14 professional 
and lay members, including representatives 
of labour and consumers, the Commission 
came to the unanimous conclusion that 
many persons in the United States do not 
get and are not able to pay for personal 
and preventive care of family physicians 
as well as specialists and hospitalization. 
It declared that the comprehensive services 
which people need and want can best be 
furnished through group medical practice, 
bringing general practitioners and specialists 
together in organized professional groups. 


The chief recommendation of the Com- 
mission is for a program of federal-state 
co-operation, with federal grants to assist 
each state in developing a plan of personal 
health services for all persons. Part of 
the federal funds would be used by the 
states for the general population and part 
for the extension and improvement of 
medical care for persons receiving public 


assistance and for mental disease, tuber- 
culosis and other long-term illnesses. Both 
private and public agencies and resources 
would be used. The states would define 
local and regional areas for the organiza- 
tion and furnishing of services in co- 
operation with the health professions. 

Federal aid would be given to private 
and public health insurance plans, which 
would supply the services of both the 
family doctor and specialists. The report 
suggests that at least half the members 
of the governing bodies of these insurance 
plans be representatives of the consuming 
public. 

According to the Commission’s proposals, 
those who can afford it would meet their 
doctors’ bills on a prepaid basis if they 
wished to join the government-sponsored 
plan. For those unable to pay, the federal 
and state governments would contribute 
part or all of the costs. Under the scheme, 
membership would be voluntary, states 
would be free to participate or not, patients 
would be allowed to choose their own 
doctors and the medical profession would 
be unfettered in its practice. 

Other recommendations of the Commis- 
sion are: loans from federal funds to assist 
in the development of group medical pre- 
payment plans, continuation of the federal 


hospital construction program, federal 
assistance for medical education and 
research, federal aid for local health 


departments, and the establishment of a 
federal departmenet of Health and Social 
Services headed by an officer with cabinet 
rank. 

The Commission also recommends the 
establishment of a permanent Federal 
Health Commission to make continuing 
studies and recommendations. 

The cost of the proposed program to 
the federal government is estimated at 
$750,000,000; with the specialized recom- 
mendations, at one billion dollars. Declar- 
ing that the United States could well afford 
these expenditures, the Commission’s report 
states: “The nation cannot afford to neglect 
the measures for which these funds would 
be used. In the better health of our people 
and increased productivity these expendi- 
tures would lead to a net saving.” 

The Commission’s report was presented 
to officials of the new administration for 
their consideration. 








Health Insurance Plans 
Being Surveyed in U.S. 


Four surveys of health insurance plans 
are now underway in the United States. 
The studies, being undertaken by the 
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Health Information Foundation, will be 
devoted to a nation-wide examination of 
how voluntary plans are working and where 
greater coverage and benefit provisions are 
required. 

The four projects are:— 

1. A national sampling of households to 
see how family medical costs are related 
to health status and how the insurance 
plans affect this relationship. 


2. A more intensive study of these points 
within certain communities, including the 
impact of “catastrophic” illnesses not 
covered by some insurance plans. 


3. A study of how existing voluntary 
plans might be extended to include groups 
not now covered, e.g., farmers and other 
self-employed persons. 

4. A study of the relationship of family 
debts to illnesses and medical costs. 

All the surveys except the third will be 
completed this year; the third may take 
until 1955. 

The Health Information Foundation is 
a non-profit, non-political organization 
supported by the drug, pharmaceutical, 
chemical and allied industries. 





U.K., Australia Plan to 


Reciprocate on Welfare 


A reciprocal agreement enabling United 
Kingdom citizens in Australia and 
Australian citizens in the United Kingdom 
to enjoy social service benefits in the 
country of their adoption without the usual 
long-term residence requirements has been 
approved by the Australian Government. 

Negotiations for the agreement began in 
1946 and were concluded last year. Con- 
siderable difficulty was encountered in that 
pensions and certain other benefits under 
the U.K. scheme are on a contributory 
insurance basis, whereas the Australian 
scheme is non-contributory and is financed 
from taxation. 

Citizens of the United Kingdom who 
were in the National Insurance scheme and 
now reside in Australia will receive any 
United Kingdom pension they are entitled 
to and will, subject to a means test, have 
their pension supplemented by Australia to 
bring it up to the current pension rate in 
that country. 

Other benefits covered by the agreement 
are invalid pensions, child endowments and 
unemployment and sickness insurance. In 
general, all residence tests will be waived. 

The United Kingdom will reciprocate and, 
broadly speaking, will give to all persons 
arriving from Australia the necessary 
insurance credits, based on their Australian 
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residence. The agreement also contains 
provisions to safeguard the social service 
rights of people who take temporary 
residence in either country. 


The agreement has not yet been signed 
and Australian government officials expect 
it will be several months before it can come 
into effect. 





Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Education of Immigrants 


February 18 


Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration): Hon. members will 
be interested to know that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to provide in the 
supplementary estimates for a sum from 
which grants may be made to provincial 
Governments with respect to the education 
of our newcomers in citizenship. It is a 
well recognized fact that the sooner the 
newcomers are made familiar with the 
English or the French language, the habits 
and customs of the Canadian people, our 
history, our form of government, and our 
democratic processes, the sooner they will 
become useful and productive citizens. 
There are at the moment approximately 
45,000 adult newcomers attending citizen- 
ship classes in the various provinces and 
we hope that these classes will be continued 
and increased in number. 

The grant to each provincial Government 
would be one-half the amount contributed 
by the provincial Government for these 
citizenship classes. Letters are going for- 
ward to each provincial premier advising 
him of this and inviting his government 
to join in making a suitable agreement. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 
February 18 


Mr. Knowles: 


1. What is the total amount of money now 
in the unemployment insurance fund? 

2. What was the total amount in the fund 
one year ago; two years ago; five years ago; 
ten years ago? 

38. Has consideration been given by the 
Government or by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission to the size of the fund, as 
to whether it is overfunded, or too large? 
If so, what is the result of such considera- 
tion? 

4. Has consideration been given to increas- 
ing the benefits available to those insured 
under the fund? If so, what is the result 
of such consideration? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 
1. January 31, 1953: $862,371,504.10. 


2. (a) January 31, 1952: $776,134,110.49; 
(b) January 31, 1951: $654,051,465.58; 
(c) January 31, 1948: $435,682,436.15; 
(d) January 31, 1948: $101,471,458.29. 
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3. Annually, in accordance with the 
statute, the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee has reported on the 
status of the unemployment insurance fund. 
Extracts from the last three reports of the 
Committee are as follows:— 


1950. While a great deal of valuable 
information has been accumulated over the 
past nine years, the period of the war and 
the ensuing years of very high employment 
do not appear to the Committee a period 
likely to be sufficiently representative to 
yield dependable results on which to judge 
the future workings of the fund. 


1951. The fact that so large a proportion 
of the contributions was required to meet 
the benefit payments in a year of high 
employment shows that there may not be 
an unduly large margin for bad years. It 
is reassuring, therefore, that as a result of 
the sustained high level of employment 
ever since the Act came into effect the 
fund provides a substantial reserve against 
adverse conditions. 


1952. The Committee reports that the 
unemployment insurance fund, in its judg- 
ment, is in a sound position. 


4. When the Act came into force in 1940, 
the maximum weekly benefit was $14.40. 
On the recommendation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and , the 
Advisory Committee, the rates have been 
increased by amendments to the Act in 
1948, 1950 and 1952, and the maximum 
weekly benefit is now $24. Supplementary 
benefits were introduced in 1950 and a 
number of other amendments have been 
made from time ito time, such as the reduc- 
tion in the waiting period, which have 
tended to increase the benefits available. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


February 25 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) moved the first reading of Bill No. 
188, to provide equal pay for equal work 
for women. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Colombo Plan 
February 26 


Mr. Knowles: 


1. Since the end of World War II how 
many persons from countries other than 
Canada have received training in Canada 
under the provisions of the Colombo Plan, 
the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program, or any other plan designed to 
assist in the development of under-developed 
countries? 

2. From what countries have such persons 
come, how many in each case, and how many 
in each year since the end of World War II? 


3. What is the total amount spent to date 
for the training of those referred to in ques- 
tion (1), including transportation, mainten- 
ance or any other costs met by Canada? 


Mr. Claxton: 


1. 243 students are receiving training or 
have received training in Canada since 
January 1, 1951, under arrangements made 
by the technical co-operation service of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. Of 
these, 99 came under the Colombo Plan, 
123 under United Nations programs, 16 
under UNESCO, 3 under FAO and 2 
under ICAO. 


2. Antigua (1), Austria (1), Australia (1), 
Brazil (5), British Guiana (2), British West 
Indies (4), Burma (1), Cambodia (1), 
Ceylon (9), Chile (2), Colombia (3), Cuba 
(1), Denmark (2), Dominica (1), Ecuador 
(2), Egypt (4), Finland (10), Formosa (2), 
France (2), Gold Coast (2), Greece (2), 
Haiti (8), India (66), Indonesia (3), Iran 
(8), Iraq (2), Israel (4), Jordan (3), Korea 
(10), Malta (1), Mexico (1), Nicaragua (1), 
Nigeria (1), Norway (2), Pakistan (53), 
Philippines (3), South Africa (1), Sweden 
(1), Switzerland (2), Syria (4), Thailand 
(3), Trinidad (1), Uruguay (2), Venezuela 
(1), Virgin Islands (2), Yugoslavia (2). 
Total 243, of whom 115 came in 1951 and 
128 in 1952. 


3. $334,748.88 have been spent on the 99 
Colombo plan trainees. Since the United 
Nations programs are administered by that 
body and its specialized agencies, it is not 
possible to indicate how much of their funds 
may have been spent in Canada. Canada 
contributed $1,600,000 to the United Nations 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program 
from July 1, 1950 to December 31, 1952. 


Records are complete for trainees handled 
through the technical co-operation service 
since its inception. Prior to this, arrange- 
ments for training were made through 
other channels so that complete records of 
the numbers of trainees who came to 
Canada are not available. It is estimated 
that an additional 120 received training in 
Canada under these other arrangements. In 
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dent does not 


addition 13 students from the Common- 
wealth countries in South Asia have come 
to Canada during the past four years to 
take up post-doctorate fellowships tenable 
in National Research Council laboratories. 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


March 20 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 46, to amend the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act. 


Mr. Green: May we have an explanation 
from the Parliamentary Assistant? 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): Mr. 
Speaker, this bill provides for amendments 
to the Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act, which was passed by Parliament in 
1946. That Act replaced and largely 
embodied the provisions of the merchant 
seamen compensation regulations of 1945, 
passed under the authority of the War 
Measures Act. 

The Act provides for payment of com- 
pensation to seamen who are injured in 
the course of their employment, and to 
dependents of seamen who are killed in the 
course of their employment, and who are 
not covered in respect of the accident 
under any provincial workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 

A seaman who cannot claim compen- 
sation under any provincial compensation 
act is eligible therefore to claim for 
benefits under the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, if he is employed on 
a ship of Canadian registry, or one under 
charter to a person resident in Canada 
or having his principal place of business 
in Canada if the ship is on a foreign or 
“home trade voyage”. I might explain 
that a home trade voyage covers coastal 
trade voyages and is defined in the 
Canada Shipping Act, but does _ not 
include a voyage on inland waters in 
Canada; a foreign trade voyage is a 
voyage extending beyond the limits of a 
home trade voyage. 

The amendments are very simple. They 
provide for an upward revision in the 
scale of benefits payable under the Act, 
having regard for the changes in the 
seamen’s earnings and changes in living 
conditions which have occurred in the past 
several years since the passage of the Act. 

Under the present provisions of the Act, 
claims are not considered where an acci- 
result in disabling a 
seaman from earning full wages for seven 
days. We propose to reduce this period 
to four days. It is also proposed to raise 
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the ceiling of yearly earnings for use in 
the computation of compensation from 
$2,500 to $3,600. 

The significant changes in cash benefits 
which are provided in the bill are as 
follows :— 


1. The maximum payment towards the 
funeral expenses of a deceased seaman is 
increased from $125 to $200; 


2. The amount of the monthly allow- 
ance or pension to the widow of a 
deceased seaman is increased from $45 to 
$50, and the same increase applies in the 
case of an invalid husband who was 
dependent on the earnings of a deceased 
wife employed on a ship; 


3. Where there are dependent children 
as well as a widow or invalid husband, 
the monthly payment for each child under 
18 years of age is to be increased from $10 
to $15 and, in the event of the death of 
the widowed mother or invalid father, the 
monthly amount paid to the dependent 
children is increased from $20 to $25 for 
each child; 

4. In the case of a deceased seaman who 
leaves no widow but leaves dependent 
children under 18 years of age, the monthly 
payment to each child is increased from 
$20 to $25. . 

I should explain at this point that the 
Act provides that the total compensation 
payable to the widow and children of a 
deceased seaman is not to exceed in any 
event the average earnings of the seaman 
prior to his decease. 

5. The minimum amount of compensa- 
tion to which an injured seaman is 
entitled for temporary total or permanent 
total disability which is now fixed at 
$12.50 per week or the sum equivalent 
to the seaman’s earnings if less than that, 
is increased to a minimum of $15 per 
week, or a sum equivalent to the seaman’s 
earnings if less than that. 

On January 1, 1950, the responsibility 
for administering the Act, which pre- 
viously had been vested in the Minister 
of Transport (Mr. Chevrier), was trans- 
ferred to the Minister of Labour (Mr. 
Gregg) by virtue of an Order in Council 
passed under the Public Service Re- 
arrangement and Transfer of Duties Act. 
This transfer of administration is given 
statutory effect in the amendments to the 
Act contained in this bill. 

Since the Act came into force, or I 
should say since the regulations of 1945 
were made effective, there have been 578 
accidents reported as coming under the 
regulations or Act. The number has been 
declining year by year because the 
employing shipping companies covered by 
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the Act have decreased in number from 
102 in 1947 to 66 in the last fiscal year. 
Their number has now increased to 90 
as of this date. 

Our Act covers seamen on ships of 
Canadian registry or operated by com- 
panies or persons with chief place of 
business in Canada. There has been a 
switch from Canadian to other registry to 
account for the decrease I have mentioned. 
This decrease has been counteracted in 
the current fiscal year by an influx of new 
registrations, mainly from Newfoundland. 

As hon. members will know, we do not 
pay any compensation from federal funds. 
By the Act, shipping companies are 
required to place the necessary liability 
insurance to cover the risks of compensa- 
tion arising under the Act. Payments of 
compensation by a company under the 
Act are covered by the insurance policy. 

The claims for compensation arising 
under the Act are adjudicated by a board 
known as the Merchant Seamen Compen- 
sation Board composed of three officers 
of the public service. 

Cost of administration was $3,463 in the 
fiscal year 1951-52. Every employer 
coming under our Act pays $25 a year, 
and there is an additional assessment on 
companies whose employees suffer acci- 
dents. This is an amount based on the 
number of such accidents, and equals the 
balance of cost of administration over and 
above that collected through the annual 
$25 assessment. 

We think this is a worth-while amend- 
ment to the Act, even if it does apply 
only to relatively few people. It is 
necessary for the protection of our seamen 
and their dependents. I am sure it will 
commend itself to the House. 


Mr. P. C. Black (Cumberland): Mr. 
Speaker, ...if I have any criticism to 
offer of this legislation it is that the com- 
pensation is not as large as it should be. 

We all realize that this is a hazardous 
occupation. My information is that the 
compensation to be paid is not as great 
as that paid under workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts in some of the _ provinces, 
notably Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In order that these sailors may 
have proper protection they should 
recelve maximum compensation for them- 
selves and their families, equal to what 
is paid in any part of Canada. I should 
hke to have an explanation from the 
Parliamentary Assistant as to why the basis 
of compensation is not on a scale equal 
to that paid as compensation anywhere 
else in Canada. This is_ especially 
important when we have in hand the 


responsibility of protecting men who sail 
the seas and carry out this hazardous 
occupation. On the whole, we are in 
sympathy with the purposes of this legis- 


lation and are pleased to give it our 
support. 
Mr. A. M. Robichaud (Gloucester): 


Mr. Speaker, I deprecate the fact that 
this bill applies only to a few people. 
In my _ submission legislation of this 
nature should apply, not only to seamen 
but to fishermen engaged in deep-sea 
fishing in Canadian registered vessels. I 
notice that by Section 2 the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act defines a sea- 
man as being any person except a pilot, 
an apprentice pilot or a fisherman. 


I have already drawn to the attention 
of this House and the Miunister of 
Fisheries (Mr. Sinclair) the fact that 
there exists in France a law of assistance 
for merchant seamen and fishermen. The 
French law covers both the merchant 
seaman and the fisherman. Several of us 
from the Maritime Provinces have advo- 
cated in this House a system of assistance 
for fishermen. I submit that our fishermen 
should come within the ambit of a law of 
this kind so that in case of accident or 
death they or their relatives would 
receive compensation. 


Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver East): 
...My only concern is that this revision 
shall be in harmony with what has taken 
place in the provinces during the last two 
years. The cost of living has increased 
considerably since 1946 and the workmen’s 
compensation laws in the provinces have 
been changed accordingly. 


I notice that in most provinces the rate 
of compensation is a certain percentage 
of the wage actually being earned. I 
understand that in this bill it will be a 
stated sum, although there is a minimum 
or floor below which it cannot fall. If the 
weekly wage being received is below $15 
a week, $15 a week will be paid as 
compensation. 


I believe there are four provinces, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island, where the maximum com- 
pensation is 75 per cent of the earnings. 
In most of the other provinces, if not in 
all, I believe the rate is 66% per cent. 
What we should be concerned about at 
the moment is to be sure that the rates 
laid down in this bill meet the situation 
with regard to wages and compensation 
being paid under the workmen’s compen- 
sation acts of the provinces. 

The Hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Robichaud) has referred to compensation 


for fishermen. This has been discussed in 
British Columbia where we have a fairly 
large fishing industry. I understand that 
where a fisherman is in the employ of an 
employer or a company, compensation is 
payable under the provincial compensation 
act. However, many fishermen own their 
own boats and are not employed directly 
by an employer. It would be most difficult 
to assess these fishermen for their own 
compensation. 

Under our laws the employers create a 
fund out of which the compensation is 
paid and that is where the difficulty would 
be in bringing fishermen under a compen- 
sation act unless the Dominion Govern- 
ment was prepared to set up a fund out of 
which compensation could be paid under 
Dominion legislation. 

I notice that the bill provides for an 
increase in the average earnings from 
$2,500 to $3,600 per annum, which as far 
as I know is equal to the highest prevailing 
in any Canadian province. That is the 
average earnings on which compensation is 
based and paid in the province of British 
Columbia. I believe the province of 
Saskatchewan has an average rate of $4,000. 
The other change is that the Act is brought 
under the Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg) 
instead of the Minister of Transport (Mr. 
Chevrier). I think that is a move in the 
right direction although I have no criticism 
to offer of the administration of the Act 
under the Minister of Transport. 


Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) : 
...- Lhe Department of Labour has now 
taken the responsibility for administering 
the Act and I think it should advertise the 
fact that this type of legislation is available 
for merchant seamen and that they are 
covered by the Act. It is not generally 
known. I know of two cases where men 
had been injured or laid up for over a year. 
They knew nothing about this legislation 
until I had a talk with them, but the fact 
that the injuries occurred so far back did 
not make any difference to the Department 
when the cases were brought to their atten- 
tion. They settled back to the date when 
the injury occurred. I think the Depart- 
ment of Labour should make it known that 
this legislation is available. Ship owners 
who have employees who could be covered 
by this Act should be notified that 
it is their responsibility to protect their 
employees, and that this legislation is 
available... 

First, a board should be set up. It should 
not consist of just two or three civil 
servants who may handle’ the stray claim 
that may come in once in a while, but a 
section of the Minister’s Department should 
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be made responsible for the administration 
of the Act. The board that is set up within 
his Department should undertake to adver- 
tise the Act in the press, indicating that it 
is available to seamen who may be injured. 
Secondly, ship owners should be advised 
that they can protect their employees under 
this legislation and, if they do not do so 
within a reasonable time, the Government 
may have to consider the question of 
making coverage mandatory, because I do 
not think you get too much co-operation 
from those companies... 


Mr. G. F. Higgins (St. John’s East): ... 
I welcome the bill in that it increases the 
disability and death benefits to seamen; 
but I question whether, in view of the 
increased cost of living, the benefits are 
sufficient to meet the present scale of 
expenses... 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and the House went into committee 
thereon. 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): Before we 
proceed with an examination of this bill 
clause by clause, I might answer imme- 
diately the more important questions which 
have been raised during the debate on 
second reading. In the first instance, I 
should like to assure the Hon. Member for 
Cape Breton South that it is not optional 
for a ship owner to get protection under 
the Act. Under Section 29, which is not 
being amended by this bill, we find the 
following :— 

Every employer shall cover, by insurance 


or other means satisfactory to the board, the 
risks of compensation arising under this act. 


The measure of control that the board 
has is exercised through the collector or 
other chief officers of the Customs Depart- 
ment who, upon notification by the board, 
shall detain the ship complained about 
until he receives a notice from the board 
that he may release the said ship. I believe, 
therefore, there is full protection... 

There was a question raised as to the 
minimum pension per week payable, and 
the minimum of $15 which is being pro- 
vided in the amending bill. That is not 
necessarily the minimum. The amount paid 
may be less than that if the wages or the 
average earnings are less than $15 per week, 
but in any other event the minimum is 
$15 per week. 

I should like to mention now the $3,600 
ceiling on annual earnings. One of the 
members who participated in the debate 
misinterpreted that clause of the amending 
bill. This means that the maximum yearly 
earnings could be used as a basis for the 
computation of the compensation, but the 
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compensation is not necessarily calculated 
on $3,600. It will be calculated on the 
average earnings during the twelve months 
preceding the accident. 

Mr. Browne (St. John’s West): But if 
they do exceed $3,600, you are brought 
down to $3,600? 

Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): Yes, that 
1980 ane 

So far as government employees are con- 
cerned, their protection is derived from the 
application of the Government Employees 
Compensation Act, so there must not be 
any misunderstanding on that particular 
point. Much has been said about the 
relatively low proportion of the increase 
which we are making in the compensation. 
I wish to remind the committee that the 
field of workmen’s compensation is one 
which primarily falls under provincial juris- 
diction. It is only in an incidental way, to 
supplement the provincial legislation, that 
we have under federal authority the Gov- 
ernment Employees Compensation Act and 
the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. 

Our officials have thought that the scale 
of benefit which would compare reasonably 
well with the scale of benefits prevailing 
under provincial legislation in that field 
should be a fair one. In this particular 
instance, when one refers to the monthly 
payment to a widow being raised to $50, 
one should recall that in all provinces, 
except Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
the monthly payment to a widow is $50 or 
less. Only in Saskatchewan is it above that 
amount, namely, $60 a month, and in 
British Columbia where the monthly pay- 
ment to a widow is $75. ‘Therefore thi 
rate does compare well enough with the 
rates in effect in the provinces. 

While I am making comparisons with the 
provisions of provincial workmen’s compen- 
sation acts, I might say that the ceiling on 
annual earnings which we are setting at 
$3,600 does compare with $3,000 in New- 
foundland, $2,500 in Prince Edward Island, 
$3,000 in Nova Scotia, $3,000 in New 
Brunswick, $3,000 in Quebec, $4,000 in 
Ontario, $3,000 in Manitoba, $4,000 in 
Saskatchewan, $3,000 in Alberta and $3,600 
in British Columbia. 

Another point made has been the advis- 
ability of including fishermen in the 
coverage of this Act. The matter has been 
raised several times. 


Mr. Gillis: Before you leave the income 
question, on what percentage of that in- 
come do you compute the rate? Your 
ceiling is $3,600. How much of that $3,600 
are you using? In some of the provinces 
it is 75 per cent; in others it is 663 per 
cent. 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): It is two- 
thirds, 66% per cent; no change is being 
made there. 

Mr. Black (Cumberland): Why does the 
Department accept the lowest percentage 
of benefit that is paid in any province, 
and does not accept the 70 per cent paid 
in some of the provinces and 75 per cent 
paid in four of the provinces? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): I may say, 
in reply to that, that the provisions of the 
Merchant Seamen’s Compensation Act 
apply mainly to transportation in the lower 
St. Lawrence, in the Maritimes and in 
Newfoundland; and if any one will compare 
the rates that we are setting up with the 
rates prevailing under provincial legislation 
in that part of the country I think he will 
agree that we are doing well enough ... 

I was about to mention the advisability 
of including fishermen under the coverage of 
the Act. The matter has been studied 
thoroughly but there is one fundamental 
difference in the fishing industry and in the 
transportation industry which we are cover- 
ing in this Act. Im the fishing industry 
the ships do operate out of ports in their 
own province to the ports where they 
originated. It is not a matter of communi- 
cation by water from a province to a 
province or out of a province abroad to 
another country. In the matter of the 
fishing industry, most of the provinces have 
already extended reasonable coverage to the 
fishermen. For instance, the commercial 
fishermen are fully covered by provincial 
legislation in the provinces of Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. The 
Quebec legislation applies to commercial 
fishermen if more than 60 per cent of the 
personnel are employed. In New Bruns- 
wick the legislation covers commercial 
fishermen if more than 50 per cent of the 
personnel are employed; in Saskatchewan 
commercial fishermen are excluded by the 
legislation. In Alberta coverage of com- 
mercial fishermen may be obtained by 
application, and under the Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland acts fishermen are not 
covered in the same manner as other 
employees, but employers are required to 
carry liability insurance to provide assur- 
ances of payment of compensation. The 
field of protection to the fishermen is 
already occupied by the provinces... 


The Chairman: I think at this point we 
should proceed section by section, in order 
that we may have orderly discussion. We 
are now having questions asked which really 
are related to the sections in the bill. It 
would seem to me that the questions could 
more properly be asked under the sections. 

On Section 1—Mznister. 


Mrs. Fairclough: ...Are there any com- 
panies already covered by a provincial 
workmen’s compensation board which 
would govern the home ports of the 
ships, and which would also fall within the 
terms of this Act? Does the Parliamentary 
Assistant know of any companies already 
covered by a provincial board either on 
application or through compulsion? 

Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): The basis 
of application of the Act is that no cover- 
age shall be afforded by provincial legisla- 
tion or by our own Government Employees 
Compensation Act. This Act applies only 
with those two reservations. There is no 
alternative. 

Mrs. Fairclough: I am not thoroughly 
familiar with the provincial acts of all the 
provinces, but I know that in Ontario it is 
possible for a company to obtain coverage 
in many instances on application, even 
though it does not fall within the strict 
application of the Act. It seems to me that 
some of the larger shipping companies may 
have made application to a provincial 
board for coverage for their employees, and 
still fall within the scope of this Act. Can 
the Parliamentary Assistant say whether he 
has knowledge of the existence of any such 
dual coverage? 

Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): I do not 
know of any such applications. 

Mr. Browne (St. John’s West): Who 
constitute this board? Where are they 
located? Do they make an annual report? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): The chair- 
man of the board was, until recently, A. H. 
Brown, who was Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. The members were B. J. 
Roberts of the National Harbours Board, 
who acts as vice-chairman, and Captain 
G. L. C. Johnson, Assistant Supervisor of 
Nautical Services in the Department of 
Transport. 

Mr. Browne (St. John’s West): Where 
are they located? 

Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): In Ottawa. 
They are civil servants living here. 

Mr. Browne (St. John’s West): Do they 
make any report on their activities? 

Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle) : They report 
to the Minister of Labour. 

Mr. Browne (St. John’s West): Does the 
Minister of Labour make any report on 
their activities? Where can people find out 
what they have been doing? 

Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): Their report 
is contained in the annual report of the 
Department. I would refer my hon. friend 
to the one tabled for the last fiscal year. 

Section agreed to. 

Section 2 agreed to. 
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On Section 3. 

Mrs. Fairclough: I realize that this Act 
has been in effect actually for a compara- 
tively short time, and that the amounts 
set out for burial expenses compare favour- 
ably with similar expenses in some of the 
provinces. However, it is still an extremely 
low figure. In these days, when all costs 
are very high, funeral costs in particular, it 
would seem to me that the amount set out 
here is a ridiculously low figure... While 
some living costs have doubled and others 
have trebled. I think funeral expenses have 
reached an all-time high. Were those facts 
considered when arriving at this figure? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): One of the 
purposes behind this measure was to take 
into account the rise in the cost of living. 
That is why the main feature of the bill 
is an upward revision of the scale of 
benefits. The basis upon which these rates 
have been established has been, to a great 
extent, comparable figures prevailing under 
provincial workmen’s compensation acts. 
We have taken inspiration from the rates 
applied by provincial boards. As there are 
ten provinces, and the rates vary from 
province to province, we have tried to 
strike a happy medium and, in the over-all 
picture, promote a worth while improve- 
ment in the Act. 


Mr. Black (Cumberland): Does the 
Parliamentary Assistant consider that the 
provision for $50 a month for a widow, as 
set out in Section 3(2)(d), is sufficient? 
It states that where the widow or an 
invalid husband is the sole dependent, there 
shall be a monthly payment of $50. It 
seems to me that is entirely too low a 
compensation at today’s living costs. Upon 
what standard did the Department base 
that figure? What do they compare to? 
What standard do they accept in order to 
establish $50 as being adequate compensa- 
tion for a widow under these conditions? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): I agree with 
the hon. member that this amount is 
certainly not excessive, but it compares 
with the monthly pensions to widows in all 
provinces except Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia where the amounts are $60 and 
$70 respectively. 


Mr. Black (Cumberland): Could not the 
Minister, the Department and the federal 
Government set a standard for those prov- 
inces which the Parliamentary Assistant 
admits make too low a payment? If that 
is the basis on which they have estab- 
lished this payment of $50, why should not 
the federal Government and this Parlia- 
ment set a standard for those provinces 
which are considered to be too low? 
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Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): Workmen’s 
compensation legislation is under the Jjuris- 
diction of the provinces. This is intended 
to be supplementary to the workmen’s 
compensation coverage. If our rates com- 
pare favourably with those of the provinces 
I think under those circumstances we could 
hardly be blamed. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think the rate of $50 
is too low. The $45 which was paid in 
1946 was really a larger amount than the 
$50 being suggested here. However, I must 
agree with the Parliamentary Assistant that 
the payments provided in the bill are not 
out of line with the average payments in 
the provinces. In Saskatchewan the pay- 
ment for a child under 16 years of age is 
$25, and this bill provides for a payment 
of $25 for each child under the age of 18 
years... . 

Mr. Browne (St. John’s West): I do not 
think the Parliamentary Assistant has 
answered the argument. If $45 was con- 
sidered by the Dominion Government in 
1946 as being suitable compensation, how 
can it justify a payment of $50 today? 
The cost of living has increased at least 
90 per cent and I submit that there should 
be a higher payment for widows... 

It would take at least $75 to equal the 
$45 that was paid in 1946. It would not 
cost the federal Government anything 
because they are going to be insured... 

Section agreed to. 

On Section 4—Minimum compensation. 

Mrs. Fairclough: The wording of this 
section seems to be a little ambiguous 
where it says:— 

—shall not be less than fifteen dollars per 
week or, where his average earnings are less 


than fifteen dollars per week, the amount of 
such earnings,— 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): Perhaps it 
would be clearer if before the words “the 
amount of such earnings” the words “shall 
be” were added. 

Mrs. Fairclough): Should it not be, 
“except where his average earnings are less 
than fifteen dollars per week”? 

Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): That would 
be another way of arriving at the same 
thing. 

Section agreed to. 

Sections 5 to 12-inclusive agreed to. 

Title agreed to. 

Bill reported. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Shall this bill, by 
leave, be read the third time now? 
An hon. Member: By leave. 


Mr. Gregg moved the third reading of 
the bill. 

Motion agreed to, bill read the third time 
and passed. 


Union Organizations Submit 
Annual Briefs to Cabinet 


Canada’s four major labour organizations last month presented 
their annual memoranda to the Cabinet. Criticism of proposed 
amendment of Criminal Code appeared in all four presentations 


During a two-week period last month, delegations from Canada’s four 
major labour organizations submitted their annual memoranda containing 
proposals for legislative and administrative changes to the Cabinet at 
Ottawa. The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada presented its brief on 
March 3, the Canadian Congress of Labour on March 6, the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour on March 10, and the Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee of the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods on 


March 18. 


All four briefs expressed concern at some sections of the proposed 


revision of the Criminal Code. 


Subjects also mentioned in all briefs included 


housing, taxation, unemployment insurance and old age pensions. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


TLC criticizes Government’s taxation policies and requests improve- 
ments in old age security legislation, national labour code, housing 
and proposed amendments to Criminal Code. Price controls again urged 


Criticism of the Government’s taxation 
policies and varied requests for improve- 
ments in Canadian labour and social laws 
were contained in the annual memorandum 
to the Cabinet presented by the executive 
council of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada on March 3. The major 
requests dealt with old age security, health 
insurance, unemployment insurance, the 
national labour code, housing, proposed 
amendments to the Criminal Code, price 
controls and immigration. 

One of the largest sections in the brief 
was that containing the TLC’s requests on 
behalf of government employees. Among 
the things requested were the five-day 
week for all government employees and 
overtime payments at time and one-half 
and sick leave for prevailing rates 
employees. 

Percy R. Bengough, TLC President, who 
read the memorandum, departed from his 
prepared text to pay tribute to Dr. 
Arthur MacNamara, former Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour, whose retirement effective 
March 4 had just been announced. 

The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis 
S. St. Laurent, thanked Mr. Bengough for 
“this tribute to the services which Dr. 
MacNamara has rendered over the years 
to the economy of Canada. 


“We are conscious,” he continued, “of 
the contribution he has made to the 
development our country has experienced 
during the last few years.” 

The Prime Minister also commented on 
the selection of A. H. Brown to succeed 
Dr. MacNamara as Deputy Minister of 
Labour, expressing confidence that his 
experience in the Department would 
“serve him in good stead” in his new 
responsibilities. 

The TLC’s annual legislative submission 
also called for action on a Bill of Rights, 
federal aid to both primary and secondary 
education, government annuities and the 
elimination of level crossings. 


In his reply to the memorandum, the 
Prime Minister referred specifically to only 
a few of the TLC’s requests; he pointed 
out that the brief would have to receive 
consideration by various government 
departments and that all the requests 
could not be dealt with at the current 
session of Parliament. He did speak on 
the pleas for a Canadian Bill of Rights, 
for federal aid to primary and secondary 
education, for a system of collective 
bargaining for government employees and 
for improvement in the working condi- 
tions in the postal service. 
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Union Charter for the Cabinet? 


During the Prime Minister’s reply to 
the TLC brief, he said: “If we were 
going to attempt seriously to imple- 
ment your recommendations that all 
the representations you have made 
here be dealt with before this session 
ends, it would require many hours more 
than eight per day.” 

To which TLC President Bengough 
replied that there were enough Cabinet 
members present to form a union. If 
you apply for a charter, he said, we 
will grant you one. 

“Cabinet Minister’s Local No. 1,” 
suggested Finance Minister Abbott. 





Fourteen members of the Cabinet 
attended the presentation. The labour 
organization’s delegation numbered close to 
a hundred union representatives. 


Taxation 

Dissatisfaction with some aspects of the 
Government’s recent budget and _ dis- 
appointment at the failure to adopt 
previous TLC taxation requests were 
expressed in the memorandum. “Our 


members,” the brief declared, “feel very 
strongly that the time has come for a 
considerable re-orientation in taxation 
policy so that the load will be spread more 
evenly over the whole population.” 

The TLC repeated its request for in- 
creased personal exemptions—$3,000 for 
married persons, $1,500 for single tax- 
payers and $400 for each child—for 
exemption from taxable income of out-of- 
town travelling and living expenses of 
workers in the building and construction 
trades, and for exemption of the cost of 
tools from income tax. The submission 
reiterated the TLC’s objection to all forms 
of sales tax. 

Departing from his prepared text, Mr. 
Bengough added a request that the cost 
of prescribed drugs be included in the 
medical expenses a taxpayer can claim as 
a deduction. “In many cases the cost of 
those drugs far exceeds the other medical 
expenses,” he said, “and we feel that an 
exemption should be allowed for that 
added cost.” 


* 


Social Security Program 


Old Age Security 
The TLC again asked for a lowering 
of the qualifying age for old age pensions 
to 65 years for men, 60 for women, and 
for an increase in the amount of pension 
to $65 monthly. The same increase in 
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the amount of old age assistance pay- 
ments was requested. 


Health Insurance 


Expressing “great disappointment” at 
statements that the Government is not yet 
prepared to proceed with a measure of 
national health insurance and pointing to 
the growth and variety of prepaid health 
plans, the TLC’s brief declared that “only 
a public scheme can provide adequate 
health services on a prepaid basis to all 
of the people of Canada.” 

The memorandum then requested the 
establishment of a national health insur- 
ance plan: 

Thus we again repeat our’ urgent 
request for the establishment of a national 
health insurance plan providing medical, 
surgical and dental services, accident and 
hospitalization benefits, and treatment for 
the mentally ill, financed by individual 
prepayment and government subsidy, and 


to be made available to the individual 
without cost at the time of need. 


Unemployment Insurance 


While welcoming the changes and 
improvements in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act during the past year, the TLC 
in its submission expressed the conviction 
that “still further improvements are neces- 
sary and desirable”. Specifically mentioned 
was a further increase in the amounts of 
weekly benefits. 

The major change in the Act requested 
by the delegation was the extension of the 
Act to provide benefits to workers who are 
out of work because of illness. 

In the TLC’s view, administration of 
such a provision could be carried out by 
the present Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. The provision would apply to 
the same employees now covered by the 
Act; the system of contributions and 
benefits would be similar; the benefits 
would be paid to insured employees when 
sickness resulted in loss of earnings, on 
presentation of a doctor’s certificate. 

“Those who are unemployed through 
sickness should receive benefits as a 
right,” Mr. Bengough emphasized in a 
departure from his prepared text, “and 
there should be no suggestion of any 
means test.” 

- The TLC repeated its request for the 
inclusion of all employees under the Act, 
calling attention especially to employees of 
hospitals, of governments, in horticulture 
and in accessible portions of agriculture. 


Labour Legislation 


National Labour Code 
Four amendments to the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
were recommended by the TLC. 


They were: (1) that the provisions of 
the Act be extended to cover all employees 
of the Government, including those on 
hourly rates; (2) that the check-off of 
union dues become mandatory on the 
employer when this is properly authorized 
by the recognized bargaining agency; 
(3) that in a dispute between more than 
one union and an employer the Minister 
of Labour shall appoint one conciliator or 
one conciliation board to deal with the 
entire matter when requested by the unions 
concerned to do so; and (4) that the 
Canada Labour’ Relations Board be 
expanded in membership to include alter- 
nates as well as members. 


Vacations with Pay Act 

Legislation providing for minimum vaca- 
tions with pay for all workers within 
federal jurisdiction was recommended. 
Such legislation is now “fairly general” 
throughout the provinces, the brief pointed 
out. The TLC requested that the law 
establish a minimum of two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay and at least nine statutory 
holidays with pay each year. 


Fair Wage Act 


A Fair Wage and Conditions of Work 
Act combining the provisions of the 
present Fair Wage Act and those of 
Order in Council P.C. 5547 was requested 
in the TLC submission. The present Act, 
the memorandum pointed out, applies only 
to the building and construction trades; 
the Order in Council establishes wages and 
other conditions for other workers on 
government projects. 

Three adjustments to the Government’s 
Fair Wage Policy were recommended :— 

1. Where government projects are 
distant from the labour supply centres, the 
wages and working conditions should be no 
less favourable than those in the labour 
supply centres. 

2. The Fair Wage Policy should apply 
to all government contracts, including those 
entered into by the Post Office. 

3. Where contracts are let to firms in a 
“single industry” centre, the wages and 
working conditions should be no _ less 
favourable than those in other plants in 
the province producing essentially similar 
products where wage rates and working 


conditions are governed by collective 
agreements. 

Housing 

“Our affiliated membership is greatly 


disturbed over current housing conditions 
and the failure of our Government to 
provide due encouragement to home- 
building,” the TLC memorandum declared. 


Asserting that labour and material short- 
ages no longer exist, the brief “urgently” 
recommended lower down payments on new 
housing units. “The maximum down pay- 
ment on new homes should be reduced to 
not more than ten per cent,’ the TLC 
declared, “and the term of the mortgage 
loan should be extended sufficiently to 
allow the monthly payments to fall within 
the purchaser’s ability to pay. We par- 
ticularly urge you to provide that reason- 
able low interest rates will be charged on 
mortgage loans.” 


Criminal Code 

Two comments on the proposed revi- 
sions to the Criminal Code were made in 
the TLC memorandum. On the one hand 
the labour body requested a strengthening 
of the law as protection against subversive 
elements and, on the other, a clarification 
of the sections of the Code dealing with 
damages arising out of a cessation of work. 

“We would favour,” the brief stated, 
“some strengthening of the criminal law 
which would serve to protect the interests 
of Canada from the activities of those who 
seek to be known as and to enjoy all the 
privileges of Canadian citizens while at the 
same time owing allegiance to an authority 
outside of Canada whose purpose is to 
undermine our Canadian democracy and 
the eventual overthrow of our electoral 
system.” 

Referring to the sections of the Code 
that deal with damages to persons and 
property arising out of a cessation of work, 
the TLC expressed the desire that it be 
made “abundantly clear” that the pro- 
posed revisions are not aimed at “the lawful 
activities of bona fide trade unionists. 

“We earnestly recommend,” the _ brief 
continued, “that a section be added to the 
Code expressly setting out that such sec- 
tions of the law apply only to criminals 
and criminal negligence and not to persons 
engaged in a lawful industrial dispute.” 


Government Employees 

The single subject that was given most 
space in the TLC’s memorandum was 
government employees. In its submission 
on this subject the labour body dealt with 
the five-day, 40-hour week for all govern- 
ment employees on a year-round basis; the 
payment of overtime rates;* sick leave for 





*An Order in Council tabled March 16 
provides for overtime wage-rates at time- 
and-a-half for operating staffs (as distinct 
from administrative staffs) of government 
departments for hours worked in excess 
of 48 in the week. Straight time will be 
paid for hours in excess of 44 but fewer 
than 48. 
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prevailing rates employees; the provision 
of collective bargaining for the public 
service; amendments to the prevailing 
rates policy; and working conditions of 
Post. Office employees. 

The question of government employees 
also appeared in the introduction to the 
memorandum, where the TLC said: “We 
believe that our Government, in its capa- 
city of possibly the largest employer in 
Canada, should be a model employer and 
most certainly should not, as presently 
obtains for employees in some branches of 
government service, lag behind the general 
run of fair employers in private industry.” 

While requesting the provision of a 
system of collective bargaining for govern- 
ment employees, the TLC did not wish to 
see the prevailing rates policy revoked in 
the meantime, although it felt some 
amendments were urgently needed. 

The prevailing rates regulations fail, the 
TLC asserted, in places where government 
operations overshadow private operations. 
The Halifax Dockyard and the Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau in Ottawa were cited 
as examples. 

“In Halifax most employees are working 
for the Government,’ TLC President 
Bengough added. “But when it comes 
to setting wages, the wages of hundreds 
are considered to govern the wages of 
thousands. That is not a fair wage policy 
abveallsy 

The TLC would like to see the prevail- 
ing rates regulations amended “to give the 
Minister of Labour more discretionary 
power in the establishment of wage rates”. 


Disappointment was voiced at the Gov- 
ernment’s refusal to establish the five-day 
week for the public service generally and 
at its decision to exclude operational under- 
takings such as the Post Office when the 
five-day week is granted. “This is class 
discrimination which we greatly deplore,” 
the memorandum declared. 


Departing from the printed text, Mr. 
Bengough criticized the decision to estab- 
lish the five-day week only in those cities 
where such a work week predominated in 
private industry. “The list includes only 
two cities in British Columbia, 21 in 
Ontario, one in Quebec and no centre 
in the Maritimes or in the Prairies,” 
he pointed out. “We are at a complete 
loss to understand why such centres 
as Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon and 
Winnipeg were not included. Although we 
wholeheartedly disagree with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of establishing the five-day 
week on this piecemeal basis, we earnestly 
request that the list of centres be extended 
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at once to include at least the following: 


Victoria, Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Moncton and 
Sydney.” 


Other Requests 
Immigration 


Again this year the TLC requested that 
the Department of Labour be given the 
responsibility for immigration and that an 
immigration commission, with equal repre- 
sentation from labour, management and 
government, be established. 

The memorandum contained an expres- 
sion of pleasure that a previous request for 
the restriction of immigration during the 
winter has been adopted in part but stated 
that “we cannot fully subscribe to all the 
methods being used”. 


Price Control 


Because wages “can never catch up with 
rising prices” until after the damage has 
been done, because such damage “can never 
be repaired no matter how far prices may 
sink in a later period”, and because “even 
if prices dropped substantially from present 
levels many of the necessities of life would 
still be out of reach of families in the 
medium and lower income groups”, the 
TLC wants price control to be a continuing 
national policy. Also desired is the sub- 
sidization of basic foods. 

The delegation repeated last year’s 
request for a prices and trade board with 
labour representation which would have to 
approve applications for price changes, and 
for a 100-per-cent excess profits tax “to act 
as a deterrent to those who wish to take 
all that the traffic will bear and also as 
a means to defray the cost of the subsidiza- 
tion program”. 


Fair Employment Practices Act 


The Government was commended for its 
decision to introduce a Fair Employment 
Practices Act, for its amending of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to prohibit 
discrimination by National Employment 
Service officers in the referring of job 
applicants, and for its provision that 
discrimination in hiring and employment 
under government contracts shall be a 
breach of the contract. 

On the subject of discrimination, the 
TLC requested the outlawing of restrictive 
covenants in land and property contracts. 


British North America Act 
The TLC recommended amendment of 
the British North America Act to include 
a Bill of Rights and to provide for the 
establishment of uniform labour and social 
laws throughout the whole of Canada. 


Annuities 
“Greatly deploring the failure of the 
Government” to improve the status of 
government annuities, the memorandum 
urged the introduction of amendments to 
bring the annuities into line with present- 
day conditions. 


Federal Aid for Education 

Believing that there should be greater 
equality of educational and _ post-school 
opportunities in Canada and that this can 
be accomplished only through federal 
financial assistance, the TLC requested 
federal aid for both primary and secondary 
education. 


Conclusion 

In a concluding section to its memo- 
randum, the TLC repeated its offer to 
co-operate with employers and the Govern- 
ment in the promotion of production and 
the social betterment of the Canadian 
people. In the introduction to its brief, 
the Congress, while congratulating the 
Government for its actions in international 
affairs, expressed the belief that the 
Government should take more specific 
steps towards encouraging and assisting 
Canadian citizens to develop sound social 
and economic security. 


Government's Reply 


Delivering the reply for the Govern- 
ment, Prime Minister St. Laurent, pointing 
out that it would be “almost impertinent” 
for him to discuss such a full presentation 
in the time available, dealt specifically with 
only four of the requests made by the TLC. 

On the request for amendment to the 
constitution to include a Bill of Rights, he 
said that would require the co-operation 
and acquiescence of all the parliamentary 
institutions in Canada. Such an amend- 
ment would be desirable, he said, but 
pointed out that rights written into legis- 
lation do not always guarantee those rights 
in practice. 

“T do not know that there is any con- 
stitution in the world which has more 
admirable provisions expressed in its terms,” 
he continued, “than that of the Soviet 
Union; but we are not too favourably 
impressed with the way in which those 
admirable principles enunciated in that 
constitution are in fact applied to the daily 
lives of those who live under it.” 

On the request for action at this session 
on the TLC recommendations, the Prime 
Minister pointed out that it is not the 
Government that determines the pace at 
which parliamentary business is disposed of. 

The TLC request for the adoption of a 
system of collective bargaining in the 


public service has been getting considera- 
tion for a long time, Mr. St. Laurent said. 
He pointed out that long ago another 
system had been set up and that it is the 
Civil Service Commission, not the Govern- 
ment, which controls employment in the 
government service. 

“It may be that another system will some 
day replace this one; but that is the 
system that is still there,” he went on. “I 
feel quite sure that at this time, as we 
are probably approaching an election, no 
party would want to go to the country and 
say: ‘Here, we are going to do away with 
the civil service system and _ substitute 
something else.’ ” 

There will have to be a long process of 
education in respect to the system of 
recruiting for the public service before it 
becomes more closely akin to that which 
prevails among good employers in private 
enterprise, he added. 

In reply to the requests concerning the 
Post Office, the Prime Minister reminded 
the delegation that a bill to improve the 
postal service had been referred to a 
committee and remarked that there would 
probably be an opportunity for discussion 
by the committee of some of the problems 
cited by the TLC. 


On federal aid to education, he said:— 


We tried federal aid to universities just 
two years ago. We were able to do that 
once in all the provinces but this year 
we do not seem to be able to do it 
everywhere because of misgivings over the 
possibilities that it might mean some in- 
terference by the central authority with 
the exclusive control and jurisdiction of 
the provincial authorities over this 
important matter of education. 


“T do not know that it is going to be 
possible for us to do everything you 
recommend,” the Prime Miu£nister con- 
cluded, “but we are always anxious to give 
consideration to any representations made 
by the labour organizations of our country, 
because we honestly believe that they are 
not made from selfish motives to serve any 
individual private interest but they are 
made in the view that they would be good 
things, if they could be realized, for the 
Canadian economy.” 


Cabinet Members Present 


Accompanying the Prime Minister at the 
presentation of the TLC memorandum 
were: Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce and Minister of 
Defence Production; Rt. Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; Hon. 
Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
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Transport; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister 
of Finance; Hon. James J. McCann, Min- 
inister of National Revenue; Hon. Wishart 
Robertson, Leader of the Government in 
the Senate; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour; Hon. Stuart Garson, 


Minister of Justice; Hon. R. H. Winters, 
Minister of Resources and Development; 
Hon. Gordon Bradley, Secretary of State; 
Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration; and Hon. Alcide 
Coté, Postmaster General. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


CCL gives first place in memorandum to international affairs, asking 
for closer consultation with labour on major international questions. 
Health insurance and national labour code among other things sought 


A request for closer consultation with 
labour on major international issues was 
given first place in the annual memo- 
randum of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour to the Federal Cabinet on March 6. 
Calling attention to the Department of 
International Affairs recently established by 
the Congress, the brief stated :— 


“At this critical period in world history, 
the Congress believes it is highly desirable 
that Canadian foreign policy be fully 
understood by, and have the support of, 
representative Canadian organizations. 
While the Government has recognized the 
advisability of consulting these organiza- 
tions on major national questions, it has 
rarely done so in the past on vital inter- 
national issues. As a result, bodies such 
as our Congress have had little oppor- 
tunity to ascertain the factors underlying 
many policies adopted by the Government 
in foreign affairs.” 

One of the functions of the new depart- 
ment, the brief pointed out, is to assist 
in making known to the Canadian Govern- 
ment the views of Congress on international 
questions of concern to labour. 


The Congress asked that a committee, 
representative of all organizations in the 
country, be set up to act in an advisory 
capacity to the Canadian delegation at the 
United Nations General Assembly, similar 
to the one operating in the United States. 
Establishment of consultative machinery 
in connection with economic assistance 
programs such as the Colombo Plan was 
also requested. 

Urging increased aid for economically 
underdeveloped countries, the CCL drew 
attention to the “active role” it is playing 
in this field. It is, it said, “contributing 
more per capita to the regional activities 
fund of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions than any other affiliate 
of that organization.” 
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Major requests of the Congress on the 
national level covered a wide range; they 
included establishment of a national health 
insurance scheme, adoption of a national 
labour code, improvements to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and extension of 
unemployment insurance benefits, co-opera- 
tion with provincial and municipal govern- 
ments in providing subsidized low-rental 
housing, and the setting-up of an immigra- 
tion advisory committee. 


The delegation was headed by President 
A. R. Mosher and included representatives 
of affiliated unions. Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress, read 
the brief. 


In his reply, the Prime Minister assured 
the delegation of the Government’s deep 
concern with the matters presented in the 
memorandum and said they would receive 
careful consideration. He expressed appre- 
ciation that in the various representations 
the Congress bore in mind the interests of 
the Canadian people as a whole. 


National Health Insurance 

The CCL repeated its request for the 
establishment of a national health insurance 
plan and asked for the appointment of a 
parliamentary committee to go into the 
whole question and to make recom- 
mendations. 

“The biggest single gap in our social 
security system,” it said, “is the lack of 
health insurance. We have been talking 
about it since 1919.” The Government, it 
said, is committed to health insurance but 
it seems to be on a “this year, next year, 
some time, never basis”. Describing as a 
“hodge-podge” and “not good enough’ the 
variety of plans at present in existence, the 
brief declared “the time has come for 
action.” 


National Labour Code 


Pointing out that considerable variation 
exists in the terms, interpretation and 
enforcement of provincial labour laws, the 
Congress urged the adoption of a National 
Labour Relations Act to ensure uniformity 
in labour legislation and administration 
throughout Canada. The expansion and 
development of Canadian industry on an 
interprovincial basis make it more essential 
than ever, said the brief, that such an Act 
be adopted. 


The Congress would like to see included 
in such a labour code specific provision 
for the outlawing of company unions, 
voluntary check-off of union dues, removal 
of the provision for the revocation of 
certification at the request of an employer 
and effective enforcement of penalties. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Reiterating its assertion that the unem- 
ployment insurance fund is over-funded, the 
Congress prophesied a balance of a billion 
dollars in the near future if the preSent 
rate of employment is maintained. There 
is room for substantial improvements to 
the Act without the need for further 
contributions, it said. 


The Congress expressed strong opposition 
to any reduction in the daily rates of 
contribution, suggesting instead an increase 
in the benefit rates. “The present rates of 
contribution are not burdensome. The 
present rates of benefit are thoroughly 
inadequate,” it said. “To reduce contribu- 
tions is Just about the worst possible use 
to which the fund’s surplus could be put. 
The simple, obvious, right and sensible 
thing is to raise the benefits.” 


As measures to improve the Act, the 
brief recommended: (1) a further increase 
in the benefit rates and the creation of 
two new insurance classes to replace the 
top income class; (2) elimination of the 
non-compensable days and the waiting 
period; (3) further extension of the period 
of supplementary benefits; and (4) recog- 
nition of compensable days of illness. 

The time has come, the brief stated, to 
introduce a sickness disability scheme to 
protect workers against loss of income 
during illness. Such a scheme, it suggested, 
could supplement unemployment insurance, 
be administered by the Commission and be 
financed in part out of the “large balance” 
in the unemployment insurance fund. 


Housing 


The Congress again urged adoption of a 
low-rental housing scheme. “The Govern- 


ment could and should,” it said, “do a 
great deal 'to stimulate local initiative and 
provincial co-operation in this field.” 
Anticipating a backlog of demands for 
735,000 dwellings by the end of the year, 
the CCL said the Government’s immigra- 
tion program will make “a bad situation 
worse, unless prompt and effective action 
is taken to provide subsidized low-rental 
housing”. A housing program, the brief 
added, would be an excellent way to take 
up any slack in employment following a 
tapering-off of the defence program. 


Immigration 

In proposing the setting-up of an Immi- 
gration Advisory Committee, the CCL 
expressed the view that a good immigration 
policy can do much to strengthen and 
enrich the nation and to preserve peace. 
A committee representing labour, manage- 
ment and the general public, it said, would 
keep the Government informed on what 
people are thinking and feeling. 


Criminal Code 

Revision of the Criminal Code, especially 
of those sections affecting picketing and 
the right to strike, is of “crucial” import- 
ance to the whole labour movement, the 
brief declared. If Sections 365 and 372 of 
Bill 93 remain as they are, “unions of every 
kind, all over the country, may find them- 
selves totally unable either to strike or to 
picket legally, even in the most peaceful 
way”. 

Congress, stated the brief, took full 
advantage of the opportunity to present its 
views to the House of Commons committee, 
when it asked particularly: (1) to have a 
subsection added to Section 365 to ensure 
that the section would not apply to unions 
and collective agreements; (2) to have 
Section 372 deleted, and replaced (with 
necessary amendments) by the sections of 
the present code which it purports to 
condense (or, alternatively, to add a 
proviso similar to the one suggested for 
Section 365); and (3) to have the Cana- 
dian law on peaceful picketing brought into 
line with the British law, expressly legaliz- 
ing not only the communication of infor- 
mation, but also peaceful persuasion. 


1953 Budget 

The CCL expressed “deep regret that the 
1953 budget, which has been referred to as 
a ‘social dividend’ budget, appears rather to 
be a ‘business dividend’ budget.” Congress, 
the brief stated, had urged that the sales 
tax be reduced and income tax exemptions 
raised “but nothing had been done in this 
respect”. Income lost through tax reduc- 
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tions granted to corporations, it said could 
have been used to extend assistance to 
under-developed countries and to finance a 
national health scheme. 

Although appreciating the reduction in 
the floor on deductible medical expenses for 
income tax purposes, the Congress regretted 
that the Minister of Finance had not seen 
his way to allowing the full amount of such 
expenses to be deductible. 

Disappointment that the sales tax had 
not been reduced was also voiced. 


Other Requests 
Education 

Commending the Government for its 
valuable assistance to the _ provinces 
through its vocational training program 
and grants to universities, the Congress 
“strongly urged” the Government to do 
everything possible to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all Canadian 
children. 


Labour Representation 

The CCL again urged the Government 
to appoint a representative of labour on 
the Dominion Coal Board and to appoint 
workers’ delegates and advisers to the 
sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference in accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


Textile Industry 

In again calling attention to the 
“depressed state of the textile industry,” 
the brief stated that, although there had 
been some improvement in the last year, 
many textile workers were still unemployed 
or working on short time while at the same 
time imports of textiles had increased. 
The Congress urged that a survey be made 
of the industry with a view to providing 
adequate protection against dumping and 
other unfair competition. 


Deduction of Union Dues 

To relieve unions from the necessity of 
having to provide receipts for income tax 
purposes for union dues paid under the 
check-off plan, the brief urged that space 
be provided on T-4 income tax forms for 
employers to record the amount of dues 
deducted. 


International Affairs 

The Congress regretted that the Gov- 
ernment had not supported a proposal to 
establish a Good Offices Commission to 
deal with the Franco-Tunisian dispute. 
Regret was also expressed at the abstention 
of the Canadian delegation to the United 
Nations from voting on the Arab-Asian 
resolution calling for the setting-up of a 
United Nations commission on the racial 
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situation in the Union of South Africa. 
The CCL urged the federal Government 
to give “leadership in matters of this kind, 
particularly where there is an obvious 
violation of the principles and purposes of 
the United Nations Charter”. 


Additional Recommendations 


The Congress also recommended :— 

Adoption of a Bill of Rights, along the 
lines of the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

Removal of the restrictions on employ- 
ment of older workers in the government 
service. 

Equal pay for equal work for men and 
women. 

Increase in the blindness allowance to 
at least $50 per month, and abolition of 
the means test. 

Establishment of a national fuel policy, 
with special attention to the coal mining 
industry in the Maritimes and western 
Canada. 

Provision of old age pensions of $65 per 
month at 65 years of age, without a means 
test. 

An increase in family allowances to com- 
pensate for the rise in the consumer price 
index. 

Government endorsation of the adoption 
of a World Calendar. 

Collective bargaining rights for Govern- 
ment employees. 


Statistics 
Congress expressed satisfaction with the 
new consumer price index. It also 


expressed appreciation of the new policy of 
the Lasour GazETTE in “carrying a special 
up-to-date supplement on the labour 
market situation”. 


Government's Reply 


Replying for the Government, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, 
expressed appreciation of the CCL’s con- 
cern for the welfare of the Canadian 
people as a whole. “This is as it should 
be,” he said. He assured the delegation 
that the representations contained in the 
brief would receive careful consideration by 
the Government and the federal depart- 
ments concerned. 

Although the view was expressed with 
respect to some of the subjects that 
progress had not been as rapid as was 
hoped, the Prime Minister said, he appre- 
ciated the fact that the brief recognized 
that “we are all travelling in the same 
boat” and that improvement of the Cana- 
dian situation as a whole “benefits each 
and every one of us individually”. 


Referring to the division of jurisdiction 
between the federal and provincial legis- 
latures, Mr. St. Laurent said “it is a 
ticklish proposal to suggest the transferring 
of any activity from one jurisdiction to 
another”. But progress in that direction has 
been made, he felt, and he thought that 
Canadians generally recognize that it has 
not impaired the efficiency and stability 
that was provided by the constitution in 
1867. Mr. St. Laurent cited the setting-up 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, the introduction of family allowances 
and old age pensions. 

Requests which received direct comment 
by the Prime Minister were: (1) a Bill of 
Rights; (2) aid to economically under- 
developed countries; and (3) the unem- 
ployment insurance fund. 

On the question of a Bill of Rights, the 
Prime Minister gave the same reply as he 
had to the Trades and Labour Congress 
(see p. 535). 

In regard to increased aid to economi- 
cally under-developed countries, such aid, 
said the Prime Minister, can be most 
effective if directed towards helping these 
people to help themselves. 

Turning then to the unemployment 
insurance fund, the Prime Minister thought 
it should be a source of satisfaction to all 
to know that there is an accumulated fund. 
We cannot isolate our economy from that 
of the rest of the world, he said, and the 
fund should be kept as a “nest egg” against 
the possibility of unemployment in the 
future. 

All your points—“a national fuel policy 
is one of them’”—the Prime Minister con- 
cluded, will receive the most attentive 
consideration. 


A. R. Mosher 
President A. R. Mosher, in thanking the 
Prime Minister and the members of the 


Cabinet for their courteous hearing, 
expressed disappointment that time did not 
permit them to deal fully with “some of 
the hardy perennials which we have brought 
before the Government year after year”. 

Referring in particular to labour repre- 
sentation at the ILO, he said it was 
“beyond the comprehension” of the CCL 
that it was not consulted with respect to 
the selection of delegates. 


Mr. Mosher reiterated the CCL’s con- 
cern over the proposed amendments to the 
Criminal Code. He hoped the Government 
would see their viewpoint and realize the 
damage that might be done to the labour 
movement, and to the freedom and rights 
of individual citizens, if some changes are 
not made with respect to the proposed 
amendments. 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


The Congress was received by the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, 
accompanied by Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
Minister of Defence Production; Hon. 
Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister 
of Finance; Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister 
of National Revenue; Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour; Hon. Stuart 
Garson, Minister of Justice; Hon. R. H. 
Winters, Minister of Resources and 
Development; Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs; Hon. W. E. 
Harris, Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration; Hon. George Prudham, Minister 
of Mines and Technical Surveys; Hon. 
Alcide Coté Postmaster General; and Hon. 
R. O. Campney, Associate Minister of 
Defence. Paul E. Coté, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, was 
also present. 


Canadian Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Postponement for at least one year of final examination of proposed 
revision of Criminal Code urged by CCCL. Changes also suggested in 
Unemployment Insurance Act, National Housing Act and Income Tax Act 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, in its annual brief 
presented to the federal Cabinet March 10, 
requested the Government to put off for 
at least a year the final examination of 


the plan for re-drafting the Criminal Code, 
since certain sections could, as they are 
worded, paralyse the right to strike by pre- 
venting all legal picketing and by making 
all strikes inoperative and ineffective. 
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The 3,000-word brief, presented by 
Gérard Picard, General President, on behalf 
of the Confederation’s more than 93,000 
members, was read by Jean Marchand, 
General Secretary. 


Nearly a third of the brief was devoted 
to the plan for re-drafting the Criminal 
Code; according to the CCCL, this plan 
contains a number of provisions “which 
appear to be very dangerous with regard 
to legitimate union activity”. 

Far from constituting an improvement 
on the present text, the CCCL stated, the 
new Criminal Code draft, by too indefinite 
a wording and by an excessive general- 
ization of certain sections concerning 
misdemeanours, “may expose many citizens 
to serious molestation from persons inter- 
ested in provoking brutal and abusive 
police intervention”. 


The CCCL also expressed the fear that 
the new Code might “lead to abuses which 
could not be corrected by the federal 
Government because the application of the 
Criminal Code comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the provinces”. 


The brief also suggested important 
changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the National Housing Act and the 
Income Tax Act, asked for a more generous 
old age pension scheme and the payment 
of pensions to invalids and put forward a 
number of suggestions for ensuring the 
stability of the Canadian shipbuilding 
Industry. 

In its brief, presented in both French 
and English, the CCCL also asked for free 
radio broadcasts on the CBC for workers, 
for amendment of the Government Annui- 
ties Act to increase to $2,400 the maximum 
annuity payable and the granting of the 
right to vote to all persons 18 years and 
over. 


The labour delegation was received by 
the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister, and ten Cabinet ministers. In 
presenting the Government’s reply, the 
Prime Minister said the CCCL’s represen- 
tations had been made “quite objectively, 
and for the purpose of improving the 
national economy and not only of advanc- 
ing the interests of organized labour”. 

Before the reading of the brief, Mr. 
Picard laid emphasis on the ability with 
which the retiring Deputy Minister, 
Arthur MacNamara, had attended to the 
problem of labour, especially with regard 
to manpower. 

He termed the choice of A. H. Brown 
to replace him an “excellent appointment”, 
stating that the latter has all the necessary 
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ability to occupy this high position and 
assuring him of the closest co-operation 
on the part of his labour organization. 

Mr. Picard took the opportunity to 
suggest that a French-Canadian be 
appointed Assistant Deputy Miuinister of 
Labour to fill the vacancy created by Mr. 
Brown’s appointment. In making this 
suggestion, he pointed out that he had no 
intention of denying the proficiency of the 
other officials of the Department. 


International Situation 

The threat of a third world war resulting 
from the tense international situation is a 
source of anxiety to the CCCL, the memo- 
randum said. It is confident, however, that 
Canada, “because of its prestige, its favour- 
able geographical position and the sense of 
impartiality which has so far characterized 
its participation in international affairs, will 
know how to prevent the world from 
slipping towards a new cataclysm”. 

The CCCL repeated that communism will 
not be beaten on battlefields but on 
economic and social grounds. It therefore 
suggested that the chance of maintaining 
and strengthening peace would be increased 
if it were possible to devote the enormous 
sums being spent on the Korean war 
to improving the social and economic 
standards of poor and underdeveloped 
countries. 


Canadian Prosperity ! 

Happy to note that Canada is now 
enjoying an era of prosperity, the CCCL 
nevertheless called on the Government to 
“favour all measures intended to ensure an 
equilibrium between production and con- 
sumption in order to reduce the anxiety 
and insecurity brought about by succeeding 
cycles of inflation and depression”. 


Income Tax 


The main defect in our income tax 
system, according to the CCCL, lies in 
the inadequacy of the basic exemptions. 
The CCCL therefore renewed its request 
that the federal Government increase the 
basic exemptions for single persons from 
$1,000 to $1,500 and for married persons 
from $2,000 to $3,000. It also suggested 
that the allowance per child be increased 
from $150 to $400. 


The brief also protested against the 
effects of the progressive income tax rates, 
which, the CCCL pointed out, put the 
father of a family who is the sole provider 
in a position inferior to that of a house- 
hold where both husband and wife work; 
in other words, the former pays more tax 
than the other two together. 


The CCCL therefore suggested that the 
Income Tax Act be amended in such a 
way that “the family income may be con- 
sidered as having been earned equally by 
the husband and the wife, and that both 
file an income tax return as though they 
were single and take into account the 
exemptions allowed for this category”. 

The CCCL also asked that the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue use all the 
means at its disposal to combat income tax 
exasion, which, it said, is most prevalent 
in certain sectors of the population. The 
brief stated that income tax could be 
reduced by at least 40 per cent if there 
were not sO many persons avoiding pay- 
ment. 


The CCCL also recommended that 
workers be allowed to deduct from their 
taxable income an amount equal to 10 
per cent of the value of the tools required 
to do their work; that permission be given 
to deduct all medical expenses and all con- 
tributions paid for health and accident 
insurance plans; that the need for receipts 
in order to take advantage of the 10 per 
cent reduction allowed for charitable dona- 
tions be eliminated and that the deduction 
from taxable income of the amounts paid 
for unemployment insurance and for joint 
committees be permitted. 


Re-drafting of Criminal Code 


The CCCL devoted the major part of 
its brief to the plan for re-drafting the 
Criminal Code (Bill 93), which is now 
under consideration; after making definite 
representations concerning three sections 
which it would like to have removed, in 
order to avoid their being used to paralyse 
all union activity, the CCCL recommended 
that the Government postpone the final 
examination of this plan. 


The brief specified that the CCCL wants 
the criminal law to be strong enough to 
ensure the proper maintenance of public 
order and the security of citizens and their 
property but is afraid that too general a 
wording of the legal text may lead to 
serious consequences. 

The CCCL first protested against Sec- 
tion 365 of Bill 93, which deals with 
breaches of contract in the field of public 
utilities and with breaches of contract which 
might lead to “endangering human life, 
causing serious bodily injury, exposing 
valuable property to destruction or serious 
damage”. According to the CCCL:— 

The new section thus permits punish- 
ment under the Criminal Code for breach 
of a civil contract. If such a principle 


can be admissible for very serious reasons, 
it still remains that it should be confined 


within strict and well-defined limits, which 
the present Code guarantees to a large 
extent. But unfortunately the new text 
widens the effect considerably. Conse- 
quently, the new text might easily serve 
to paralyse the right to strike and could 
be used arbitrarily to break off a work 
stoppage. 


The CCCL expressed the belief that this 
provision should be modified in a way to 
protect freedom of association and the 
right to strike, especially since labour leg- 
islation already provides penalties. 


The brief also made a protest against 
Section 372 of the revision, which deals 
with “mischief”, since it might “lead to 
graver consequences for the workers, par- 
ticularly in respect to the use of the right 
to strike”. 

The CCCL said it feared that para- 
graphs “b”, “c” and “d” of the first part 
of this section may be used to render any 
strike inoperative and ineffective. These 
provisions read as follows:— 

Commits a mischief whoever, voluntarily, 

(b) renders property dangerous, useless, 
inoperative or ineffective; 

(c) obstructs, interrupts or interferes 
with the lawful use, enjoyment or 
operation of property; or 

(d) obstructs, interrupts or interferes 
with any person in the lawful use, 

| enjoyment or operation of property. 

The CCCL submitted that this section 
might lead to abuses “which could not be 
corrected by the federal Government 
bacause the application of the Criminal 
Code comes under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces”. 

According to the CCCL, paragraphs “c” 
and “d’” also make it possible to prevent 
all legal picketing. The purpose of picket- 
ing, the CCCL specified, is to persuade 
people to refuse to work for an employer 
by informing them that there is a labour 
dispute in an establishment, thus, in a 
way, preventing, interrupting or interfering 
with the operation of property. 

Under the same heading, the CCCL also 
asked the Government to amend Section 
366 of Bill 93 “so as to clearly legalize 
the right of picketers to persuade their 
fellow-workers that it is in their own 
interest not to return to work during a 
strike”. It mentioned that British law has 
provided this right since 1859. 


Shipbuilding Industry 


The Canadian shipbuilding industry, 
according to the CCCL, is at present the 
least stable industry in the country. 
Periods of almost full employment are 
followed by periods of generalized unem- 
ployment. 
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The CCCL believes, its momorandum 
said, that the Government, in order to 
ensure greater stability in this industry, 
should require Canadian steamship com- 
panies to have their ships built and 
repaired in Canadian shipyards. 

It also considers that water transporta- 
tion in interior and coastal waters should 
be carried on as much as possible by ships 
registered in Canada and carrying the 
Canadian flag. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The brief stated that the CCCL appre- 
ciated the important improvements made 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act last 
year, particularly the increase in benefits, 
and that it was opposed to any lowering of 
the contribution rates. Because the unem- 
ployment insurance fund now exceeds the 
sum of 800 million dollars, it would rather 
recommend increasing the advantages of the 
Act, especially with regard to benefits. 

The CCCL therefore requested an in- 
crease in benefits of $1 a week for insured 
persons without dependents, $3 a week 
for insured persons with one dependent and 
$6 a week for insured persons with two or 
more dependents. 

In addition, the CCCL presented ten 
amendments which it intends to submit to 
the advisory committee of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, as follows:— 


1. The widening of the field of applica- 
tion of the Act in order to cover all 
workers, including employees of hospitals, 
religious and welfare institutions; 


2. The elimination of the five-day waiting 
period and payment of benefits without 
delay ; 


3. A new method of establishing the 
number of days an employee has worked 
in a week, when working on part time; 


4. The elimination of the particular 
restrictions concerning the qualifications 
required of married women to have the 
right to benefits; 

5. That the period of supplementary 
benefits for seasonal unemployment be 
extended from April 15 to 30; 


6. That the National Employment Ser- 
vice be strictly forbidden to refer candi- 
dates to an employer whose employees are 
on strike; 

7. The right of dismissed employees to 
draw unemployment benefits when a strike 
is going on; 

8. That paragraph 3 of Section 28 be 
amended concerning the exceptions already 
specified by adding the time the workers 
have been on strike; 
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9. That the number of daily contribu- 
tions required in Section 28 be reduced 
from 180 to 100; 

10. When a factory is closed on account 
of general vacations, employees not entitled 
to such vacations should be paid their 
unemployment benefits, providing they 
fulfil the conditions which gives them the 
right to these benefits. 


Broadcasts for Workers 

The CCCL requested free broadcasting 
time on the CBC for workers, as the 
Réveil Rural program now broadcast for 
farmers. The major Canadian labour 
federations would be responsible for the 
time thus placed at their disposal on the 
French and English networks. According 
to the CCCL, such an initiative would 
contribute to the development of adult 
education. 

The CCCL also asked for the setting up 
of a Polish section on the CBC’s inter- 
national service. 


Old Age and Invalid Pensions 

The CCCL again asked the Government 
to lower the age for admission to pension 
to 65 for men and 60 for women, without 
a means test. It also recommended that 
the pension be increased from $40 to $50 
a month. 

Moreover, the CCCL considers, the 
delegation said, that our old age pension 
system should be completed as soon as 
possible by a system of pensions for 
invalids. 


Housing 

The housing problem, according to the 
CCCL, is the most alarming of our social 
problems. The main obstacle to be over- 
come by those who wish to have a house 
of their own, the brief stated, is the initial 
payment necessary in order to benefit by 
existing legislation. 

The CCCL made four recommendations, 
as follows:— 


1. That the additional loan of a sixth 
of the joint loan to owners, discontinued 
by an Order in Council on February 6, 
1951, be re-established, while the recent 
decision to allow a minimum loan and a 
maximum loan be maintained; 


2. That the Order in Council of June 26, 
1951, increasing by one-half of one per 
cent the interest rate on loans under the 
National Housing Act, as well as the Order 
in Council of September 1, 1952, increasing 
the rate by one-quarter of one per cent, be 
revoked, and that for one-family houses 
the interest be set at a rate not exceeding 

4 per cent; 


3. That a representative of the workers 
be appointed a member of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation; 

4. That the standard of housing estab- 
lished by the Corporation be made a little 
more flexible so as to favour the building 
of a larger number of houses. 

The CCCL completed its representations 
by an additional memorandum containing 
requests already presented to the federal 
authorities. 

Among other subjects, these requests, 
wihch were grouped under 11 headings, 
dealt with immigration, family allowances, 
diplomatic representation at the Vatican, 
the International Labour Office, freedom of 
association and collective bargaining. The 
establishment of a permanent price-inquiry 
commission was also requested. 


Government's Reply 


Replying in French to the CCCL brief, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent made a point 
of congratulating the organization for 
realizing the fact that its real interests lie 
in improving the well-being of the nation 
as a whole and not solely in promoting 
the interests of organized labour. 

Before reviewing the main representa- 
tions contained in the brief, he repeated 
that the CCCL’s recommendations, made in 
a completely objective fashion, will be 
given most careful consideration. 

Mr. St. Laurent stated that the Govern- 
ment shares the CCCL’s opinion that 
communism will really be beaten on 
economic grounds. He explained that this 
is the object of the Colombo Plan and of 
the United Nations technical assistance 
program. Nevertheless, he specified that all 
aggression must be resisted. 


“We must do our share,” he said, “in 
establishing that powerful army which is, 
unfortunately, necessary in order to make 
aggression against the free nations less 
attractive.” 


He added that the cold war, which has 
been going on for a number of years now, 
has not yet degenerated into a _ world 
conflict. 


In reply to the fears expressed by the 
CCCL, the Prime Minister stated that none 
of the consequences which the unions were 
afraid would result from the plan for 
re-drafting the Criminal Code need be 
feared if this legislation were always applied 
honestly and in good faith. 


However, Mr. St. Laurent acknowledged 
that it would perhaps be advisable to 
change certain legal texts in order to avoid 
the temptation to make an improper appli- 
cation of them. 


The Prime Minister therefore requested 
the CCCL to inform the parliamentary 
committee now studying the new Criminal 
Code of its misgivings and to submit 
representations to it. 

While admitting that the suggestion put 
forward by the CCCL with regard to the 
sharing of the family income between 
husband and wife would favour the family 
earning $4,000, the Prime Miuinister also 
pointed out that this system would be 
still more favourable to a family whose 
income amounted to $40,000. 


“If it is disagreeable to pay income tax,” 
he said, “it is also disagreeable to collect 
it, and as the Government has to obtain 
the revenue necessary to carry on its 
administration these charges must be 
accepted.” 


' Mr. St. Laurent qualified as “exagger- 
ated” the statement that a great many 
persons avoid paying income tax. “There 
may still be some cases of evasion,” he 
admitted, “but not as many as people would 
like to make you think.” On the contrary, 
he pointed out, the rigorous way in which 
the law is enforced by the Department 
of National Revenue has given rise to 
numerous complaints. 


Repeating that it is the duty of every 
Government to make sure that funds are 
available for carrying on its administration, 
the Prime Minister pointed out that a 
person who does not pay his income tax 
is hurting, not the Government, but his 
fellow-citizens. 


Mr. St. Laurent agreed with the CCCL 
that it is important not to lower the rates 
of contributions to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund. “We must not count on having 
Providence always grant us those favour- 
able conditions by which we have benefited 
for some years now,” he said. The Prime 
Minister also stressed the fact that 
numerous improvements have been made 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act during 
the last few years and that progress is 
still being made. 


Referring to the CCCL’s request for free 
broadcasting time on the CBC, Mr. 
St. Laurent said that he was not an expert 
on the matter but that, personally, he 
could not see why organized labour should 
not enjoy the same advantages as the 
agricultural class. 

Such broadcasts, he added, should have 
a favourable effect on all the Canadian 
people. He therefore urged the labour 
leaders to bring this request, as well as 
their request for Polish-language broadcasts 
on the CBC’s international service, to the 
attention of the Corporation. 
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Referring to the “additional memo- 
randum” accompanying the CCCL’s pro- 
posals, which contained a résumé of the 
requests already presented to the federal 
authorities, in the hope that the Govern- 
ment would give consideration to them, 
the Prime Minister called on the labour 
delegates not to lose patience. 

“Tf you do not obtain all the desired 
results immediately,’ Mr. St. Laurent 
said, “that does not mean that you 
should drop your representations.” 

Jean Marchand, CCCL General Sec- 
retary, did not say a word but shook 
his head to indicate that the CCCL 
does not intend to give up and that the 
additional memorandum, made up from 
the list of unsatisfied requests, will not 
cease to appear before the Cabinet. 





The Prime Minister reminded the labour 
delegation that a system of pensions for 
invalids could not be set up unless a 
change were made in the constitution, 
which would require the consent of the 
provinces. He explained that public 
opinion in the ten provinces would have 
to exert sufficient pressure on the pro- 
vincial authorities to convince them that 
such a step was necessary. 

Mr. St. Laurent then suggested that the 
CCCL make its sentiments known to the 
Royal Commission recently set up by the 
Quebec Government to study federal- 
provincial relations. 

The housing problem also led Mr. 
St. Laurent to speak of federal-provincial 
relations. ‘The Prime Minister recalled 
that he had just visited some extensive 
house-building projects in the ‘Toronto 
area and said he would like to see similar 
propects undertaken in other parts of the 
country. 

He stressed the fact that if such pro- 
jects are to be carried through successfully 
there must be close co-operation between 


the authorities of the different Govern- 
ments and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. He specified that 
better results are always obtained through 
combined efforts and co-operation with a 
view to the realization of desirable objec- 
tives than when there is mutual distrust. 
He added that there is no difference of 
opinion concerning the concepts of admin- 
istrative machinery but that opinions do 
differ concerning the way in which best 
results can be obtained therefrom. 


The Prime Minister concluded his 
remarks to the delegation by reminding 
them that Canada, although a relatively 
young country, is making constant progress. 
He added that the trade unions are making 
an effective contribution to this progress by 
realizing that they are serving their own 
particular interests better when they serve 
the general interest. 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


Members of the Government who 
received the delegates from the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
included: Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister; Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and of 
Defence Production; Hon. Douglas C. 
Abbott, Minister of Finance; Hon. James 
J. McCann, Minister of National Revenue; 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister of 
Justice; Hon. Gordon Bradley, Secretary 
of State; Hon. Walter E. Harris, Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration; Hon. 
Alcide Coté, Postmaster General; and Hon. 
Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works. 


Also present were Paul E. Coté, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour; A. H. Brown, the new Deputy 
Minister of Labour; and several Members 
of Parliament from Quebec. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


National transportation policy is demanded by railway brotherhoods. 
Amendments to Railway Act, Explosives Act and Criminal Code, higher 
unemployment insurance benefits are also sought in annual memorandum 


A national transportation policy was the 
major demand of the Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee of the Railway 
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Transportation Brotherhoods when it pre- 
sented its annual memorandum to the 
Cabinet March 13. 


Recognizing that the basic question of 
federal versus provincial jurisdiction over 
interprovincial and international motor 
vehicle traffic on Canada’s highways 
remained to be solved, the Brotherhoods 
said they were awaiting with interest the 
decision of the Privy Council on the 
matter. 


The Committee declared that effective 
regulation and control of all interprovincial 
and international highway traffic could be 
established by an amendment to the Trans- 
port Act which would place motor vehicles 
in the same position as railways and ships. 
It would thereupon become the duty of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, said 
the brief, to co-ordinate and harmonize 
their operations with those of the highway 
carriers. ‘These carriers would lose some 
of their freedom of action but would 
acquire a status which they do not now 
enjoy, the Committee’s brief pointed out. 

Other recommendations in the brief con- 
cerned amendments to the Railway Act, 
the Explosives Act and the Criminal Code; 
increases In unemployment insurance bene- 
fits; old age security and health services, 
fair employment practices, income taxes, 
housing, immigration, education, broadcast- 
ing and labour representation on public 
bodies. 

The delegation, representing about 40,000 
railway workers, was headed by J. L. D. 
Ives, Chairman of the Committee, who 
read the brief. The Prime Muinister, 
Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, and 14 
members of the Cabinet were present at 
the meeting. 


The Railway Act 


The Committee again this year urged 
that Section 250 of the Railway Act be 
amended to provide for statutory side 
clearances applicable to all railway lines 
and tracks, regardless of when they were 
built. 

While noting that the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners had issued a great 
many orders, based on the provisions of 
Section 250 of the Act, approving clear- 
ances with applicants undertaking to keep 
their employees off the tops and sides of 
cars while operating past restricted clear- 
ances, the Committee proposed in particular 
the following amendments to the section: 
(1) a safe side clearance appropriate to 
the use of equipment of present dimen- 
sions in addition to vertical clearances now 
prescribed by subsection 1; (2) subsections 
3 and 5 to be amended to conform with 
subsection 1; and (3) new construction or 


alterations of buildings to conform with the 
side clearances prescribed in subsection 1. 


The Committee drew attention to the 
hazards of level crossings, pointing out that 
these hazards have increased proportion- 
ately with the increased mileage of 
improved roads and the number, dimen- 
sions and speed of motor vehicles. 
Something must be done, stated the brief, 
to halt the unnecessary loss of life and 
property due to increasing highway traffic 
and the speeding up of trains. 


The only practical solution to the 
crossing accident problem, declared the 
Committee, is the elimination of level 
crossings and the construction of either 
Over-passes or under-passes on all high- 
ways. The Committee suggested that as 
an immediate solution, all crossings should 
be protected by either manual or automatic 
signals. 


The brief suggested that the annual grant 
to the Grade Crossing Fund be increased 
to $2,000,000. The Committee was pleased 
to note that the Government had directed 
the Board of Transport Commissioners to 
make a thorough investigation of the 
railway-highway crossing problem. 


Explosives Act 


More protection for the public and for 
those who are required to handle or be in 
the vicinity of vehicles carrying gasoline, 
explosives and other inflammable material 
was urged in the brief. 


The Committee suggested that the regu- 
lations under the Explosives Act dealing 
with such traffic be revised and made to 
conform more closely to the regulations of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
covering the transportation of such material 
by railways. 


Criminal Code 


Concern was expressed by the Committee 
over certain provisions of the Criminal 
Code. Section 52, dealing with sabotage, 
could be used, said the brief, against 
unions engaged in a legal strike, regardless 
of the intention of the legislators. Section 
365 of the proposed Bill “O” could mean 
that a legal strike is considered a breach 
of contract in the province of Quebec 
where, under the civil code, an individual 
work contract is presumed to exist between 
employer and employee. Another section 
could be interpreted as outlawing picketing. 

The Committee urged that these sec- 
tions be clarified so that the recognized 
rights of bona fide trade unions will be 
protected. 
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Unemployment Insurance Act 

Declaring that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund is sufficient to meet the needs 
of the unemployed person more adequately 
than is now being done, the brief requested 
amendments to the Act to provide: (1) a 
three-day waiting period; (2) a $3-increase 
in maximum weekly benefits for all groups; 
(3) a two-week extension of the supple- 
mentary benefit period from April 15 to 
April 30; (4) coverage for all workers 
gainfully employed in all occupations; 
(5) extension of the clause in the Act 
protecting union rights to protect workers 
who refuse to cross another union’s picket 
lines; and (6) sickness disability insurance 
for all insured workers. 


Social Security 
Old Age Security 

Appreciation was expressed for old age 
security legislation already enacted. How- 
ever, the Committee suggested that the 
pension allowance of $40 per month be 
increased to at least $50 per month and 
urged that old age legislation be extended 
to provide assistance to women between 
60 and 65 years of age with a means test 
and pensions to all persons 65 years of 
age and over without a means test. 


Health Services 


Pointing out that under _ existing 
economic and social conditions many 
citizens are not receiving adequate medical, 
surgical and hospital services, the Com- 
mittee urged that a national health insur- 
ance plan be established at the earliest 
possible date. 


Fair Employment Practices 

Expressing concern with the provisions of 
Bill 100, the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, the Committee stated it 
would not be in the best interests of 
elther employers or employees to restrict 
the freedom of employers to choose the 
type of employee considered most suitable 
for the job or position to be filled at the 
immediate moment, or to be filled later on 
through promotion. 

The Committee declared that trade 
unions, particularly those which are 
fraternal in scope, should still continue to 
enjoy the right to determine eligibility for 
membership. The proposed Act, said the 
brief, would make it compulsory to admit 
communists to union membership. 

The Committee declared its opposition 
to any legislation restricting the right of 
employers to choose suitable employees and 
denying unions the right to determine 
eligibility for membership. 
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Income Tax Act 

Pointing out that heavy taxation con- 
tinues to be a burden to the average wage- 
earner, the Committee declared that, in 
arriving at the proper amount of exemp- 
tions to be allowed taxpayers, the first 
governing factor should be the assurance 
of a reasonable standard of living. The 
cost of maintaining a reasonable standard 
of living has greatly increased during the 
past few years, said the Committee, and it 
naturally follows that a proportionate 
increase in the amount of exemptions is 
justified. 

The brief requested that statutory 
exemptions be increased to $1,500 for single 
taxpayers, $3,000 for those with dependants 
and $500 for each dependant not eligible 
for family allowances. It further requested 
that the term “dependants” include all 
those, regardless of age, who are attending 
educational institutions and _ vocational 
training classes, and that all medical 
expenses for the taxpayer and _ his 
dependants be deductible in computing 
taxable income. 


Housing 

Pointing out that the backlog of needed 
dwellings in Canada is increasing each year 
and that the National Housing Act, as now 
applied, is of no assistance to the great 
majority of wage-earners whose annual 
income is less than $3,600, the Committee 
declared that the Government should 
regard the housing shortage as a national 
emergency. 


The brief suggested that the rate of 
government interest under NHA be lowered 
to 34 per cent for those private citizens 
only who earn not more than $3,000 per 
year, that the low interest rate be retained 
in the event of re-sale of the house to 
another person earning the same amount or 
less, and that such houses be re-sold only 
when the wage-earner is transferred to 
another district, or when there is a need 
for larger family accommodation, or when 
the wage-earner’s income increases, enabling 
him to obtain a mortgage at prevailing 


-rates of interest. 


The Committee presented figures to show 
that a home costing $5,750 is within the 
reach of a worker earning $40 per week 
but that such a dwelling is not available. 


Immigration 

The Committee expressed its full accord 
with the Government’s policy of selective 
immigration. It approved of the citizen- 
ship classes which in 1952 provided some 


45,000 newly-arrived persons with voca- 
tional training and facilities for learning 
English and French. 


Seasonal employment, said the brief, 
necessitates regulating the number and time 
of arrival of immigrants to periods of 
the year offering the best employment 
opportunities. 


Other Recommendations 


Education 


The Committee commended the Govern- 
ment for providing financial assistance to 
Canadian universities. It suggested that 
favourable consideration be given to grant- 
ing federal aid for apprenticeship which, 
it declared, is in a far from satisfactory 
situation. 


Broadcasting and Television 


The Committee re-affirmed its support 
of public ownership and Government con- 
trol of radio broadcasting and television 
under the trusteeship of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


Labour Representation 


The brief expressed the hope that the 
Government would continue and extend its 
policy of affording labour representation 
on public bodies, boards and commissions. 
It suggested that it would be in the 
national interest to appoint representatives 
of labour to the Senate when vacancies 
occur in that body. 


Replacement of Steam Locomotives 


The brief urged that legislation be 
enacted providing benefits for employees 
who are displaced or reduced to a lower 
grade occupation by the utilization by the 
railways of diesel-electric power as a 
substitute for steam. 


The brief was submitted on behalf of 
the Brotherhoods by J. L. D. Ives, Chair- 
man of the Committee, Order of Railway 
Conductors; W. H. Phillips, Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; J. B. Ward, Secretary of the 
Committee, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; A. H. Balch, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; J. G. McLean, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engi- 
neers; and W. K. McKee, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


Government's Reply 


Replying for the Government, the Prime 
Minister said he was aware that the 
Brotherhoods were making their recom- 
mendations with the objective of main- 
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taining and stimulating the economy of 
Canada for the general benefit of all 
citizens. 

He said the specific recommendations 
made with respect to the Railway Act 
would be given consideration. He drew 
attention to the difficulties that arise from 
the divided jurisdiction between the federal 
Parliament and the provincial legislatures. 

Mr. St. Laurent indicated that joint 
co-operative action by ‘the federal and 
provincial governments was required in 
dealing with such matters as side clear- 
ances on the railways, the control of 
highway traffic and the regulation of motor 
transportation of explosives. 

On the subject of level crossings, Mr. 
St. Laurent expressed his own concern and 
the concern of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners about the large increase in 
the number of accidents. He said the 
survey of accidents made by the Board 
showed that the problem is one that needs 
to be dealt with in a substantial way. 

Over the last year there has been, said 
the Prime Minister, an increase in the 
general production of the Canadian 
economy which made it possible to revise 
to an extent the apportionment of the 
taxation burden in this year’s budget. 

Agreeing that the level of taxes at the 
present time is a burden to the average 
wage-earner, he said the Government was 
endeavouring to distribute that burden as 
fairly as possible over the whole body of 
taxpayers. 

The Prime Minister said the housing 
situation is a problem and he expressed 
the hope that the total of 400,000 houses 
built in the last five years, an average of 
80,000 per year, would be bettered in the 
future. 

He said the Government realized that it 
is in the national interest to have as many 
home owners as possible but added that he 
did not think there was any immediate 
prospect of being able to provide housing 
at a cost of $5,750 per unit. 


Mr. St. Laurent said the Government 
appreciated the fact that representatives of 
organized labour in Canada have approved 
the policy of using radio broadcasting and 
television for the benefit of the Canadian 
public generally. 


The Prime Minister said that in framing 
the Fair Employment Practices Act there 
was no intention of curbing the legitimate 
requirements of employers in hiring 
workers, nor of interfering with the 
autonomous rights of labour unions to 
control their own membership. Qualifica- 
tions to this effect had been placed in the 
context of the proposed statute, he said. 
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Cabinet Members Present 

Members of the Government who received 
the Dominion Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods were: the Prime Minister; Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Defence Production; Rt. 
Hon. James Gardiner, Minister of Agri- 
culture; Hon. Alphonse Fournier, Minister 
of Public Works; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Minister of Transport; Hon. Paul Martin, 


Minister of National Health and Welfare; 
Hon. James J. McCann, Miunister of 
National Revenue; Senator the Hon. 
Wishart Robertson; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. Gordon Bradley, 
Secretary of State; Hon. Walter Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. George Prudham, Minister of Mines 
and Technical Surveys; Hon. Alcide Coté, 
Postmaster General; and Hon. James 
Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries. 





Wage Changes during 1952 


in Collective Agreements 


Wage increases were provided by 95 per cent of the 1,795 collective 
agreements analysed by the Department of Labour during 1952. Of 
the workers covered in the survey, 94 per cent received wage increases 


Wage-rate increases were provided by 95 
per cent of the 1,795 collective agreements 
analysed by the Department of Labour 
during 1952. This analysis, part of a con- 


tinuing study by the Economics and 
Research Branch, included agreements 
covering nearly 580,000 workers. Of the 


workers covered in the survey, 94 per cent, 
or 542,000, received wage increases. About 
one-third of the increases were between 10 
and 15 cents an hour. 


The Department actually received 2,244 
current agreements, but for 449 it was not 
possible to determine the amount of the 
wage change. The latter group included 
some agreements received for the first time, 
which did not indicate the wage change, 
and other agreements in which successive 
wage scales were not comparable. More 
agreements were received which took effect 
in the earlier part of the year than in the 
latter months so that the survey coverage 
is best for the first three-quarters of the 
year. The agreements have been analysed 
according to the date at which the wage 
change became effective. 

The agreements studied provide for 
several different types of wage settlement. 
In the main group of more than 1,500 
agreements, each contract provided for a 
single wage increase. The practice of 
bargaining a series of increases to take 
place periodically over the term of the 
agreement, which has become more common 
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in recent years, was employed in an addi- 
tional 168 of the agreements analysed for 
this study. Total increases in these con- 
tracts applicable during the year 1952 have 
been dealt with separately below. A 
smaller number of contracts, including 
agreements covering more than 20,000 
loggers in Ontario and Quebec, indicated no 
change in wage rate. Finally, a single 
agreement covering fewer than 10 workers 
provided for a reduction in wages. 


Wage-Change Trends 


Of the 1,545 agreements covering some 
467,000 workers which provide for a single 
wage increase, the largest number of 
settlements, covering a third of the workers, 
fell within the range of 10 to 14-9 cents 
an hour. In 1951 also, about one-third of 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF AGREEMENTS 
EXAMINED AND WORKERS COVERED 


Number of | Number of 


— Agreements| Workers 

Total agreements examined.... 2,244 627,402 
Agreements included in the 

present study. .s.eeeeeee 1,795 579,328 
Agreements providing: 

one wage increase............ 1,545 467,008 

more than one increase...... 168 75,038 

no. changest.3) Se ea 81 37,276 

wage decrease............... 6 





TABLE 2.—WAGE CHANGES IN 1,627 COL- 
LECTIVE AGREEMENTS BARGAINED 
DURING 1852 


Distribution of Agreements and Workers 
Covered by Category of Increase* 











Agreements Mes 
Amount of Increase im Covered 
pert Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent 
INoienanger: crn ccs oe 82 5-0} 37,300 7-4 
Q- 4-9 cents......... 95 5-8! 48,900 9-7 
=) JO COMtS mere siete: 393 24-2) 129,700 23-9 
10-14:9 cents......... 463 28-5] 168, 200 33:4 
15-19-9 cents......... 356 21-9} 86,300 17-1 
20-24-9 cents......... Tez 8-1} 22,900 4-5 
25 cents and over..... 106 6-5} 20,000 4-0 
EROtaLS Meroe nr ee 15,627 100-0} 504,300 100-0 


* Acreements providing for more than one increase 
during year not included. 


the workers received increases within this 
range. However, in 1951, larger increases 
were more prevalent, whereas in 1952 the 
predominant group received lesser amounts. 
While wage advances were thus of smaller 
dimensions on the average in 1952 than in 
1951, it should be noted that the surveys 
are not strictly comparable from year to 
year since the coverage varies. Further- 
more, agreements which have a duration 
of two years will be included in these 
analyses only in alternate years and still 
other agreements have a longer duration. 


Wage Changes by Industry 


The pattern of wage increases in a few 
industries varied slightly from the general 
conclusions which have been noted. In 
manufacturing, for example, wage advances 
involving 5 to 9:9 cents slightly outnum- 
bered those in the 10- to 14-9-cent group. 


The majority of settlements in construc- 
tion and in public utilities were in the range 
of 15 to 19-9 cents. Other industries more 
nearly approximated the general pattern. 
The only outstanding exceptions were two 
large groups of loggers, one of which 
received an increase of 54 cents in the 
second quarter of the year while the other 
settled for 4 to 5 cents in the last quarter. 


Deferred Increases 


In addition to the 1,545 agreements 
analysed above, which provided for one 
wage increase, there were 168 agreements 
which provided for more than one increase 
during the year. These agreements, affect- 
ing 75,000 workers, are summarized in 
Table 5. The total amount of the increases 
applicable to the year 1952 are shown. 
The bulk of the employees receiving 
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deferred increases were in manufacturing, 
with mining being the next largest group. 
Taking into consideration the total amount 
of increase becoming effective during the 
year, the pattern in these contracts 
resembled that in the other 1,500 agree- 
ments, in that about one-third of the 
workers received 10 to 14-9 cents per hour. 


Other Settlements 


The foregoing discussion of wage changes 
disregards many other changes in agree- 
ments which may have affected the wage 
settlement. Change in working hours, paid 
holidays, vacation, overtime, cost-of-living 
bonus plans, and many other items may 
have influenced the wage-rate adjustments 
in the 1952 agreements. The extent and 
nature of some of these settlements are 
dealt with below. 


A number of the agreements provided, 
in addition to general wage increases, 
escalator clauses under which wages are to 
be changed in accordance with variations 
in the cost-of-living index. The largest 
group of these affected workers whose wage- 
rate increases fell within the range of 5 to 
9-9 cents an hour, although in the category 
of 20 to 24-9 cents an hour roughly one- 
third of the workers were covered by cost- 
of-living provisions. It is likely that these 
clauses resulted in a slight downward 
pressure on wages, as the index declined 
gradually during 1952. In a number of the 
agreements received during 1952, escalator 
clauses formerly in effect had been dropped. 


Reductions in hours of work were ‘con- 
tained in 281 agreements affecting 63,000 
workers. The largest group of these 
received wage increases in the 5- to 9-9- 
cent range. In three agreements, hours of 
work were extended. 


TABLE 3.—ESCALATOR CLAUSES IN 
AGREEMENTS ANALYSED, 1952* 


Per Cent of Total Coverage with Escalator Clauses 


Agreements} Workers 

INfowchanee Saeen see aoe ee 18-2 4-8 
O24 ONCeNtSs o asusss setae 32-0 20-2 

== 599 CONS Ha unrac re ols ore ea 16-5 38:8 

1014 Oy centsinacack oscce seas 11-4 12-7 
P5989 Genteriencns. scien «ots 15-2 9-8 
BO —24 Ol cen tsuaseecs adenteiheen 15-2 34-0 
ZoCeNts ANG OVED nesses ee rns o. 14-2 18-7 
DHotalteee,s eter cae. 15-5 19-8 





*Table 3 does not include 37 agreements 
covering 22,356 workers who received more 
than one increase during the year and who 
were covered by escalator clauses. 
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THE SLOAN REPORT 


Chief Justice Sloan’s 400-page report summarizing the results of his 
exhaustive, two-year inquiry into workmen’s compensation in British 
Columbia, laid before Legislature in February 1952, is reviewed here 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and its administration by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board were 
examined by Chief Justice Sloan of the 
British Columbia Supreme Court acting as 
a Royal Commissioner. His report, a 
volume of more than 400 pages, laid 
before the Legislature in February 1952, 
summarizes the results of his exhaustive 
inquiry, which lasted for more than two 
until 


years, from November 7, 1949, 
November 238, 1951. 
Because of the wide terms of his 


Commission, the Commissioner, who had 
acted in a similar capacity in 1942, dealt 
with hundreds of submissions from labour, 
industry and others requesting amendments 
to the Act or making general or specific 
complaints against the Board’s administra- 
tive policies. Sitting for 226 days at 
Vancouver, Victoria, Trail and Nelson, he 
heard the evidence of 630 witnesses which, 
together with the arguments of counsel and 
others, filled almost 23,000 pages of tran- 
script. More than 1,200 exhibits were filed. 
In the course of his inquiry the Commis- 
sioner inspected rehabilitation centres in 
Toronto, Montreal, New York, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Orange, N.J. 
Consideration of the various issues raised 
involved not only a detailed examination 
of every phase of the Board’s administra- 
tion but also a discussion of the history 
and fundamental principles of the Act. 
The report contains a discussion of the 
two alternative methods which may be used 
in compensation administration in arriving 
at the amount of compensation payable 
for an injury (compensation based solely 


on loss of physical function or compensa- 
tion based on wage-loss), explains why, in 
the Commissioner’s judgment, requests for 
payment of compensation for disability on 
the basis of 100 per cent of earnings cannot 
be justified, and gives reasons why in- 


creased benefits should not be made 
retroactive. 
Blanket coverage of all occupational 


diseases was rejected as being in no way 
superior to the present method of scheduled 
coverage. The whole field of silicosis was 
reviewed and the Commissioner recom- 
mended that the system of medical exam- 
ination similar to the one required in metal 
mines should be made obligatory in coal 
mines. 


Because of the problems posed by 
recurring medical disputes, the Commis- 
sloner recommended that in the public 
interest a permanent three-man Medical 
Appeal Board should be established with 
jurisdiction to decide disputed questions of 
diagnosis and of the extent of a workman’s 
functional disability. 


Charges that the Board had not exercised 
leadership in accident prevention made it 
necessary for the Commissioner to examine 
all phases of the Board’s safety work and 
the Board was commended for its long- 
continued efforts in this field. 


Because the Sloan report contains much 
information of interest to workers and 
employers concerned with workmen’s com- 
pensation, it has been reviewed here in as 
much detail as possible. The review, by 
the Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour, will appear in two instalments. 


INSTALMENT | 


Scope of Act 


As a result of the province’s industrial 
growth and the extended coverage of the 
Act, the work of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board has steadily increased. A 
comparison between the figures for 1941 and 
1950 shows an increase in the assessment 
payroll from $241 million in 1941 to $695 
million in 1950, in the number of firms 
registered with the Board from 8,709 to 
20,920 and in the amount of compensation 
and medical aid paid from about $5 million 
to about $14 million. 
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The report estimates that 316,000 workers 
were covered by the British Columbia Act 
in 1950. Commenting on its wide coverage, 
the Chief Justice stated: “It is difficult to 
name an industry of any hazard which is 
not now covered, or which is not entitled 
to coverage under the elective system. 
Any new industry in which a hazard exists 
will doubtless come within the Act by 
Regulation of the Board”. 

Regarding the main exclusions, agricul- 
tural workers, domestic servants and office 


Major Recommendations of Sloan Report 


An increase from 663 to 70 in the percentage rate of earnings used in computing compensation. 


. An increase from $2,500 to $3,600 in the maximum amount of annual earnings on which com- 


pensation is based. 


. An increase in funeral allowances and in monthly benefits to widows and other dependants. 


Payment of hospita! insurance premiums of widows and orphans from the Accident Fund. 


. Removal of limitation on Board’s annual expenditure for rehabilitation work. 


. Compulsory coverage of farm workers. 
. Elective coverage of domestic servants. 
. The creation of a Medical Appeal Board. 


. Annual physical examination and issue of certificates of fitness for workers in coal mines. 


Nore: The first four of these recommendations were implemented by the British 
Columbia Legislature at the 1952 Session (L.G., June 1952, p. 783). 


personnel, the Commissioner recommended 
that the Act be amended to extend com- 
pulsory coverage to agricultural employees, 
that provision be made for elective cover- 
age of domestic servants, and that no 
change be made in relation to office 
personnel. 


Farm Workers 

The report discusses very thoroughly the 
coverage of farm workers in British 
Columbia and in other jurisdictions. No 
province provides for compulsory coverage 
but farm workers may be brought under 
the Act by application to the Board in 
British Columbia and in most of the other 
provinces. Only a small number of the 
estimated 79,000 employed in agriculture in 
the province (including both hired and 
self-employed) apply for coverage. In 
1950, 72 farmers applied and their work- 
men were brought within the Act. The 
fact that few, if any, farm workmen have 
requested coverage (in British Columbia an 
industry may be brought under the Act 
by application of either employer or work- 
man) was due, according to the report, to 
lack of information as to their rights and 
to inadequate organization. 

‘The assessment rate charged by the 
Board for farming has fluctuated with the 
amount of annual assessed payroll and the 
number of employers covered by voluntary 
application from a low of 23 cents to a 
high of $10.90 on $100 of payroll. The 
assessed farm payroll for 1949 was $289,018. 
The 1951 assessment rate was $3 per $100 
of payroll. 

The fact that farming has now become 
a mechanized industry with all the hazards 
inherent in the use of power-driven 
machinery led the Commissioner to recom- 
mend the inclusion of farm workers under 





the Act. Statistics compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, showing 
that from June 1, 1946, to June 1, 1947, 
an estimated 37,200 farm accidents occurred 
in Canada, demonstrated that “the agri- 
cultural industry is fraught with hazard”. 
Of these, 900 happened in British Columbia. 
Available American statistics on farm 
accidents also illustrate their high- 
frequency rate. 


In all but seven of the United States, 
farm employees are specifically excluded. 
In the seven which provide for coverage— 
California, Connecticut, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Vermont and Washington— 
many farm workers are effectively removed 
from compulsory coverage by exemptions 
based on number of employees, size of 
payrolls, elective provisions, etc. In 
California, farm employment is included 
unless a farmer’s payroll for the preceding 
calendar year was less than $500 or unless 
the farmer or his employees elect to remain 
outside the Act. In that state, however, 
the great majority of farmers having a 
payroll of at least $500 have elected 
coverage and their assessment rates based 
on each $100 of payroll are as follows: 
dairy-farms and sheep-raising, $3.07; field 
crops and stock-farms, $3.84; orchards and 
poultry-farms, $2.36; truck-farms and vine- 
yards, $1.03. 


Unlike Canada and the United States, 
where the general run of farm labour is 
without the protection of compensation 
laws, 34 countries, including Great Britain, 
New Zealand and Australia, place farm 
employees on the same footing as any 
other group. 

On the subject of compensation for farm 
labourers, the Commissioner quoted a sec- 
tion of a report given at the 1947 conven- 
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tion of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards in ‘Toronto, 
which summed up the farmer’s traditional 
objection, his changing attitude and the 
need to provide for compulsory coverage 
of all farm workers. 


The farmers at the time of the passage 
of the early laws opposed the whole idea 
of workmen’s compensation or at least 
opposed the application of the law to them. 
Their opposition undoubtedly sprang from 
lack of understanding of the purposes 
behind the workmen’s compensation laws 
and the possible benefits to the farmers 
themselves. Their opposition, however, 
was effective in all of the legislatures. 

The farmer is an individualist. He 
wants to do things in his own way, 
unfettered and unhampered by rule or 
regulation or legislative fiat. Being told 
that he must buy insurance or else suffer 
criminal or financial penalties is not to 
his liking. 

The farmer was also inclined to possess 
the view that workmen’s compensation 
laws were all right for factories and 
similar establishments where machinery 
was used, but he could see no reason for 
its application to the farm. In the early 
days of workmen’s compensation, the aver- 
age farmer regarded himself as simply a 
tiller of the soil who made his living with 
the aid of draft animals and the few 
simple farm tools handed down through 
the ages. He reasoned also that there 
was no danger to life and limb on the 
farm compared to the dangers involved 
in manufacturing and commercial estab- 
lishments. 

Another reason for opposition to the 
applicability of workmen’s compensation 
to the farm was the farmer’s fear of the 
cost. More often than not he did not 
know how much it might cost, but what- 
ever the cost he felt that it would add to 
his already heavy burden. 

Between the time when the workmen’s 
compensation acts were being first con- 
sidered and the present time, much has 
happened to destroy and render obsolete 
the farmers’ reasons for opposing the work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

To a very large degree the nature of 
farming has undergone a change. The 
hand hoe and horse-drawn plough are no 
longer the only tools of the farmer. The 
farm of today is mechanized and electri- 
fied and the modern farm employee in 
many instances uses and is subject to the 
danger from machinery quite as much as 
the factory worker. 

Actually the farm never was as safe a 
place of employment as the farmer thought 
and under modern mechanized conditions 
it takes high rank among the dangerous 


occupations. There are more fatalities in 
agriculture than in any other industry 
group. 


There are many signs that the attitude 
of the farmer himself toward the idea of 
workmen’s compensation is changing... 
A substantial percentage of farmers today 
are college trained at agricultural colleges 
or general universities. The radio keeps 
him abreast of the times. The automo- 
bile, the airplane, and other rapid means 
of transportation have broken down pro- 
vincialism. Two world wars have afforded 
the modern farmer opportunities for travel 
and have broadened his horizon. The 
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farmer of today is not the same individual, 
socially and educationally, that the farmer 
of 30 years ago was. But unfortunately 
he still is not as interested in workmen’s 
compensation as he should be. 

As administrators of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, we all recognize the value of 
workmen’s compensation coverage both to 
employees and employer. In common with 
the original proponents of the workmen’s 
compensation laws, all of us will no doubt 
agree that the ideal for which all should 
strive is coverage of every employee of 
whatever class or group. To reach this 
goal in full as far as farm workers are 
concerned, all specific exclusions contained 
in most of our laws would have to be 
eliminated, all numerical and other types 
of exemptions would have to be stricken 
out, and the basic provisions of a majority 
of laws would have to be amended so as 
to provide for compulsory coverage. 


In the hearings it was pointed out that 
farming operations were widely diversified 
and that hazards varied with the type of 
farming carried on. After hearing the 
evidence, the Commissioner was of the 
opinion that numerical and other exemp- 
tions, such as limiting coverage to certain 
geographical areas or to persons engaged in 
handling mechanical equipment, would not 
be administratively practicable and he 
therefore recommended that the Act should 
be amended to apply to all employees in 
the various fields of agriculture. 

If this recommendation were adopted by 
the Legislature, the Commissioner felt that 
it would result in a very real reduction in 
the present too high accident frequency in 
the industry, a reduction which would 
follow from “the activities of the Accident 
Prevention Division of the Board in carry- 
ing out an educational program now lacking 
in this field, from inspection and better- 
ment of hazardous conditions, and from the 
development of safe practices by the farm 
operators themselves in order to reduce 
assessment rates”. 


Domestic Servants 

As regards the request for compulsory 
coverage of domestic servants, evidence 
showed that, because of the nature of the 
employment, the cost of providing benefits 
would be disproportionately high and that 
coverage would be from an administrative 
viewpoint nearly impossible. The Commis- 
sioner’s recommendation was that Section 
2(2), which excludes domestic servants and 
their employers from the Act, be repealed 
and that an employer of a domestic servant 
or a domestic servant be allowed to apply 
for coverage under the optional section of 
the Act (Section 5). 


Student Trainmen 
The Commissioner also recommended 
that student trainmen be given the pro- 


tection of the Act. The railway unions 
pointed out that certain railway companies, 
as a condition precedent to the employ- 
ment of a man as a trainman, require that 
he undergo a preliminary course of instruc- 
tion, and that while so engaged, although 
not under a contract of service or appren- 
ticeship, he is subject to the same hazards 
as any employee. 


In 1950, the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
held that a student trainman, under such 
circumstances, did not come within the 
definition of “workman” in the Manitoba 
Act, and the Act was later amended 
accordingly .* 


The Commissioner considered that, when 
any employer subjects a student to the 
hazards of an occupation as a term of 
future employment, such student should be 
brought within the Act. 


Fishermen 

The Commissioner was unable to recom- 
mend that the Act be amended to extend 
coverage to all types of commercial fisher- 
men who fish as a means of livelihood and 
who supply fish to a person heensed under 
the provincial Fisheries Act. Fishing com- 
panies did not favour any extension of the 
Act but in fact challenged the validity of 
the present coverage. 


The Act of 1916 applhed to employers 
and workmen in the fishing industry as it 
does today. The determination of whether 
or not a fisherman is an employee within 
the meaning of the Act and the directives 
of the Board must be made in each case 
in the light of the existing relationship 
between the fisherman and the fish-buying 
company. The general rule adopted by 
the Board is that, if the essence of the 
relationship is the sale of the fisherman’s 
labour, coverage is extended. Where the 
worker is not selling his labour as such 
but a commodity—fish, he is not covered 
by the Act. In this regard the Commis- 
sioner quoted his statement in 1942, stating 
that the same situation exists today. 

At the present time a fisherman who 
uses a boat, or boat and gear supplied by 

a cannery and who is under contract to sell 

his catch to that cannery is deemed by 

the Board to be a “workman” and entitled 
to compensation. The earnings of the 


fishermen within that category are deter- 
mined by taking the gross value of the 





*As were the Acts of Alberta, Ontario, 
Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan. 
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catch, less net and boat rentals and other 
operating expenses... On the other hand, 
the Board has held that “independent 
fishermen”—that is, those who own their 
own boats—cannot be considered as 
“workmen” and are in consequence outside 
the scope of the Act. 


The greater percentage of commercial 
fishermen have been regarded not as 
employees but as independent contractors 
and are outside the Act. Herring fisher- 
men, most salmon-seine fishermen and some 
salmon gill-netters are covered. Halibut 
fishermen and salmon trollers are not 
within the Act. 


In the Commissioner’s opinion, the 
union’s proposed coverage of all commercial 
fishermen would create an arbitrary rela- 
tionship of employer and employee 
between the fishermen and the companies 
purchasing the fish caught by them. 

The test for coverage would be deter- 
mined by the mere fact of occupation 
alone. Such a theory is a _ complete 
departure from the basic concept of com- 
pensation legislation, which has as its 
foundation the employee and employer 
relationship. this new occupational- 
coverage theory is engrafted into the Act, 
it cannot with any logic be limited to the 
occupation of fishing. Thus we would find 
independent producers and sellers of all 
kinds of products being regarded in law 
as the employees of those who purchase 
their wares. For instance, a farmer 
owning his own farm and selling pota- 
toes to a wholesaler would be an employee 
of that wholesaler. An independent logger 
selling logs to a mill would fall within the 
same category and be an employee of the 
mill. 


To include within the Act occupations 
rather than employees would be to distort 
the Act out of all semblance to its original 
basis. 


The fishermen’s union also requested an 
amendment to the section which provides 
that medical aid is not payable to a 
workman employed on a vessel while it is 
being provided from the Sick Mariners’ 
Fund under Part V of the Canada Shipping 
Act but that any additional medical aid 
may be furnished which is not provided 
under the Canada Shipping Act. The 
union asked that the Board should be given 
discretion to pay the medical costs of a 
workman when, for reasons beyond his 
control, he cannot be furnished prompt, 
necessary or emergent medical care under 
the Canada Shipping Act. The Commis- 
sioner found the request reasonable and 
recommended that the section be amended 
accordingly. 
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Occupational Diseases 


Blanket Coverage 

As in 1942, the Commissioner did not 
favour “blanket coverage” of all occupa- 
tional diseases, which was requested by 
many unions, in preference to the present 
system of “scheduled coverage”. 


Under the scheduled coverage plan, the 
Act contains a list of diseases faced by 
an accompanying column specifying the 
process or industry to which the diseases 
are peculiar. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board has power to add to the 
schedule as conditions may arise neces- 
sitating the extension of either the list of 
diseases or the associated processes or 
industries. 


One of the union complaints was that 
the Board “failed to exercise initiative” in 
adding new diseases to the schedule, a 
complaint which the Commissioner found 
unjustified. Under the original Act of 1916, 
six diseases were made compensable. In 


1942 the lst had grown to include 23 
diseases, and in 1951 to 60. “If this pro- 
gression continues”, the Commissioner 


observed, “ ‘blanket coverage’, in effect, will, 
in time, result”. A comparison with the 
scheduled coverage in other provinces (set 
out in a table in the report) shows that 
in British Columbia the list of compen- 
sable diseases far outnumbers that of any 
other province. Saskatchewan recognizes 
38, Ontario and Newfoundland 26, and 
Quebec 23.* 

The Commissioner found that, if the 
Board is satisfied that a disease is occupa- 
tional in character, it is then added to the 
schedule with retroactive effect so that all 
medical bills of the claimant are paid as 
if the disease had been in the schedule 
when contracted. Once a disease is added 
to the schedule and subsequently con- 
tracted by a workman his illness is deemed 
to be due to the nature of his employ- 
ment unless the contrary is proved. Such 
a statutory presumption could hardly be 
made to apply with any certainty to a 
system of blanket coverage. Further, for 
blanket coverage there must be a statutory 





*In Ontario since 1947 and in Manitoba 
since 1950 a compensable industrial disease 
includes not only one of the diseases in the 
schedule but also any other disease peculiar 
to, or characteristic of, a particular process, 
trade or occupation. In Alberta, as a result 
of 1952 amendments, the Board has discre- 
tion to grant compensation for any disease 
which arises out of and in the course of 
employment. 
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definition and some guide as to what con- 
stitutes an “occupational disease”. ‘To use 
any published list of occupations and their 
potential hazards would be to have an 
extended schedule and nothing more. 
Compensation and medical aid paid for 


industrial diseases, exclusive of silicosis and 


tuberculosis, for the four-year period 1947 
to 1950, are set out in a table. Amounts 
paid are relatively minor in proportion to 
total expenditure on accident claims for the 
same period. 


Rheumatism, Arthritis, Cancer 

On the basis of medical evidence the 
Commissioner could not recommend that 
the Board should put rheumatism, lumbago, 
sciatica, arthritis and industrial skin or lung 
cancer in the schedule as requested by 
various unions. At present the Board 
regards as compensable any cancerous 
condition shown to be the result of trauma 
due to an accident suffered in the course 
of employment. Five provinces regard 
skin cancer as compensable. 


Industrial Deafness 

On the other hand, the Commissioner 
recommended that occupational deafness 
should be added to the schedule. Each 
claim for compensation for occupational 
deafness is dealt with on its merits and 
where it can be shown that a workman’s 
deafness has been brought on by his 
occupation, e.g., following head injury or 
by prolonged exposure to excessive noise 
such as may be encountered in underground 
mining and ship-building yards, compensa- . 
tion is granted. 

The Board pays compensation, however, 
on the basis that the workman is suffering 
from an accident and not a disease. In 
the Commissioner’s opinion, based on the 
medical evidence before him, occupational 
deafness is a disease caused by a physical 
degeneration of the nerves which conduct 
the sound impulse and as such he con- 
sidered that it should be scheduled. He 
felt that, if this were done, its incidence 
would in time decrease due to the adoption 
of more extensive measures of prevention, 
such as pre-placement audiograms and 
hearing tests. 


Anthracosis 

The United Mine Workers of America 
requested that anthracosis (a form of 
pneumoconiosis arising from inhalation of 
coal dust) be added to the schedule. The 
disease is being carefully studied but its 


precise nature is not yet clear and the 
Commissioner was unable to find that the 
disease results in any disabling incapacity 
in the province. 


Silicosis 

More than 30 pages of the report are 
devoted to a summary of the evidence 
presented concerning silicosis. 


The Commissioner summed up the 
medical testimony regarding the disease, as 
follows: Silicosis results when fine silica 
dust has been inhaled and retained in 
sufficient quantity to produce detectable 
characteristic silicotic changes or lesions in 
the lung tissue. For this condition to 
develop, an exposure of from five to 
fifteen years to dust containing silica is 
required. Simple, uncomplicated silicosis 
progresses for a period varying in the 
individyal, usually one to three years, and 
then stops. After the progress of the 
disease has become arrested, life expectancy 
of the silicotic is not affected except 
indirectly in the sense that his condition 
renders him more vulnerable to lung infec- 
tions. ‘Tuberculosis superimposed on sili- 
cosis may develop and terminate fatally 
or it may manifest atypical symptoms and 
remain quiescent for years. 


The question of whether or not a 
silicotic should remain in employment 
subjecting him to further dust exposure 
must be determined by the special circum- 
stances of each individual case. Men under 
40 years of age who contract the disease 
and in whom it is showing signs of rapid 
progress should be removed from further 
exposure. The men over 40 must be dealt 
with each according to his special need. 
To change their occupation is not usually 
recommended. 

It is difficult to determine the present 
incidence of silicosis since most of the 
cases now being recognized were con- 
tracted before the disease became compen- 
sable in 1936 when little or no attempt 
was made to reduce the dust hazard. Of 
the 20 cases first diagnosed in 1949, 17 
entered the mines before 1930. Of the 
other three, one started in 1930, one in 
1932 and one in 1934. 

In the 1942 inquiry the Board’s Silicosis 
Referee stated that, in his opinion, demon- 
strable silicosis requires, on the average, 12 
to 14 years to develop, and the Commis- 
sioner forecast an increasing duration of 
exposure as preventive services were 
developed. Figures recorded in the report 
show that the average actual exposure in the 
province had increased from 12 to 14 years 
in 1942 to 21-23 years in 1947, 16-32 years 
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in 1948, and 17-46 years in’ 1949; In the 
Commissioner’s opinion, the average dura- 
tion will continue. to increase with adequate 
dust prevention and wise. medical control 
and he expressed the hope that. “with 
co-operation between men -and managé- 
ment, under the watchful..eye. of the 
Board”, the incidence of silicosis wilh: be 
reduced almost to a vanishing-point in the 
province. hat Y 7 

With regard to both dust control.an 
medical control the Commissioner made 
specific recommendations. 

In underground mining, dust-control 
measures consist of the suppression of dust 
at its source, removal of dust as near.as 
possible from the point of origin, ventila- 
tion, and wetting down broken rock. - 

While it is not known with any certainty 
what is the maximum number of silica 
dust particles per unit volume of air which 
can be said to be innocuous, the number 
taken in the province as a reasonably safe 
concentration is 300 dust particles per cubic 
centimetre of air. 


The report of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board’s Dust Inspectors covering 57 
inspections of 40 metal mines in 1950 is 
set out in tabular form showing the average 
of the dust concentrations found in under- 
ground workings, crushing plants and assay 
grinding rooms. From» this record the 
Commissioner found that the very large 
expenditures of the mining industry for 
dust-control devices, coupled with the 
activities of the Board’s inspectors, are 
achieving a generally satisfactory result in 
reduction of dust concentrations. 


The Commissioner did not recommend 
the posting of the inspectors’ dust-count, 
as suggested by the miners’ unions, stating 
that it appeared that this procedure would 
cause confusion rather than enlightenment. 
Instead, his recommendation was that a 
summary of the inspector’s recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of dusty condi- 
tions should be posted in a conspicuous 
place where it could be seen by the 
workmen. This practice must be followed 
by mines inspectors under the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act. 


Medical Control 


With respect to medical control, the 
report stated that a wise medical program 
is being carried out. 

Under Section 16 of the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act every workman in’ 
the metal-mining industry must be medi- 
cally examined at least once a year. If 
he is found free from disease of the: 
respiratory organs and fit for work in his’ 
employment, he is issued a certificate of: 
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fitness. Should the physician find that his 
employment endangers the health of his 
fellow-workmen, the employer must ter- 
minate the employment. 

Under this section the practice is that 
the examining doctor forwards his findings 
and the X-ray plates to the Board’s 
Silicosis Referee. The material is exam- 
ined by the Referee and his decision is 
transmitted to the local doctor with a 
recommendation as to the issuance or non- 
issuance of a certificate. 


If a man first coming into the industry 
is found to have tuberculosis or silicosis, or 
both, he is refused a certificate. If a man 
already in the industry, on undergoing his 
annual examination, is found to be suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, his certificate is 
revoked. If a diagnosis is made of simple 
silicosis of the early type and there is no 
significant degree of disability, all factors 
are weighed and in most instances a 
certificate is issued. A young man in whom 
the disease has made rapid progress is 
advised to discontinue underground work 
and establish a claim with the Board for 
future potential disability. 


In the age-groups from 40 on, where 
the silicosis is in an early and non- 
progressive stage, men are granted certifi- 
cates and permitted to continue working 
underground but are examined each year. 
Experience has shown that the disease does 
not as a rule progress faster because these 
men remain working underground, partic- 
ularly since dust-control methods have been 
extensively adopted, and to deprive them 
of their livelihood would, in many in- 
stances, result in economic hardship. If 
the disease advances to a point where 
continued exposure would injure the man’s 
health, he is refused a certificate. 


The report points out that the distinc- 
tion between refusing a certificate to a 
miner found to have some evidence of 
exposure to silica dust when applying for 
his first certificate and granting one to a 
miner already employed and then on 
subsequent examination discovered to have 
Silicosis in some degree is an attempt to 
exclude men who have been exposed to 
silica hazard in other jurisdictions. 


Two suggestions made by the Referee 
regarding the certificate of fitness were 
accepted by the Commissioner. One was 
that, to prevent possible misuse, each 
certificate should have attached to it a 
photograph of the person to whom it is 
issued. The other was that Section 16 (6) 
of the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 
should be amended to forbid the employ- 
ment of any workman in a mine or in 
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rock-crushing or ore-crushing (unless the 
ore or rock is wet) without a temporary 
certificate of fitness issued after a pre- 
employment examination. The subsection 
presently states that a workman may not 
be employed for more than two months in 
any 12-month period without a certificate 
and the amendment would prevent a situa- 
tion whereby a workman in order to avoid 
undergoing the required examination spends 
successive periods of two or three months 
in one mine after another. 


There are no corresponding provisions 
for medical examinations in the Coal-mines 
Regulation Act and the Commissioner saw 
no reason why coal miners exposed to 
silica dust should be exempt from the 


protection afforded to their working 
brothers in the hard-rock mines. He there- 
fore recommended that the Act be 


amended to insert a section similar to 
Section 16 of the Metalliferous: Mines 
Regulation Act and that the same require- 
ment be laid down regarding temporary 
certificates. 


Aluminium Dust Therapy 


The Commissioner was unable to accede 
to the request of the miners’ union that 
aluminium dust therapy as a means of 


preventing silicosis should be made 
mandatory in all mines by a _ Board 
directive. 


This treatment, which resulted from the 
discovery in 1936 by Denny and Robson 
of the McIntyre mine in Ontario that a 
minute quantity of metalic aluminium 
reduces the toxicity of silica or quartz in 
the tissues chiefly by coating the quartz 
particle with an insoluble and impermeable 
coating, has since 1943 been made avail- 
able to employees of the mining industry 
of Canada who are exposed to a silica 
hazard. It has been adopted in most of 
the mines in British Columbia. The pro- 
cedure followed is that fine aluminium 
powder of a particle size below 5 microns 
is blown into the air of the drying room 
in the concentration of 1 gram per 1,000 
cubic feet of room volume and inhaled by 
the men for a period of about 10 minutes 
while they are changing their clothes before 
going underground. 


Set out in the report is a short survey 
of the experimental and clinical work done 
by McIntyre Research Ltd. in studying the 
effects of aluminium among _ hard-rock 
miners in Ontario and industrial workers 
exposed to high silica dust concentrations in 
various industries such as ceramics in 
Pennsylvania, and the conclusions reached 
regarding its use. 


These indicate that aluminium powder 
cannot be regarded as a cure for silicosis 
and that its primary use is as a preventive 
measure but that there is no definite 
evidence as yet that it will prevent silicosis. 
It is pointed out that it would take years 
to assess its value as a_ prophylactic 
measure because it requires an average of 
18 years for a case to develop in the 
mines of Ontario. Experience in its use, 
however, aS demonstrated in _ several 
thousand cases over an average period of 
three years, has indicated no toxic or 
harmful effects, that a certain percentage 
of silicotic patients showed functional 
improvements, and that a high percentage 
showed symptomatic improvements, e.g., 
disappearance of cough, shortness of breath, 
tightness in the chest and weakness. Most 
showed a gain in weight. 


These reports emphasize that the use 
of aluminium does not take the place of 
dust control. Rather, aluminium is to be 
used only to take care of the small 
percentage of silica dust which is not 
removed by accepted modern methods. 
Mine operators who use aluminium dust 
therapy under a licence from McIntyre 
Research Ltd., which patented the process, 
are bound by the licence agreement to 
reduce and keep dust concentrations to the 
lowest possible level, subject to the can- 
‘cellation of the licence. Dust control, 
ventilation and aluminium prophylaxis 
should, the reports state, go hand in hand. 


On the other hand, experts in other 
countries took a less optimistic view. ‘The 
report of the proceedings of the third 
International Conference of Experts on 
Pneumoconiosis convened by the ILO at 
Sydney, Australia, in 1950 contains the 
following comment on aluminium dust 
therapy :— 


There was no conclusive evidence before 
the Conference that the inhalation of 
aluminium in any ‘form prevents’ the 
development of silicosis in man. There 
was no evidence before the Conference 
that aluminium powder is of value as a 
therapeutic agent in human silicosis or 
that it is harmful when used for this 
purpose. There was some evidence that 
under certain conditions the inhalation of 
aluminium in industrial processes may be 
harmful and, further, there was experi- 
mental evidence that in animals the 
inhalation of the aluminium dust aggra- 
vates pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Further, a 1950 bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Mines entitled “Review 
of Literature on Dusts”’, in which some 
657 publications are summarized, states 
as a general conclusion: “It has been 
recommended that general application of 


aluminium therapy in industry be delayed 
until adequately and impartially controlled 
clinical observation demonstrates its effec- 
tiveness in preventing or alleviating silicosis 
in man.” 


In view of the foregoing material, the 
Commissioner agreed with the Board’s 
Silicosis Referee that benefits of aluminium 
dust therapy have not yet been well enough 
established to warrant the Board’s making 
its use mandatory in all mine operations. 


Silicosis Compensation 


Only one of several suggested amend- 
ments to the provisions which set out the 
conditions (nesidence, length of exposure, 
etc.) under which silicosis is compensable 
was accepted. The suggestion was that the 
word “uncomplicated” should be deleted 
from Section 8(6)(d) which laid down the 
requirements for the filing of a claim for 
compensation but stated that “this provi- 
sion shall not prevent an allowance by 
the Board of any case due to uncomplicated 
silicosis that the Board considers should 
in justice be allowed”. It was submitted 
that this limitation had resulted in injustice 
and hardship in several cases of silicosis 
complicated by tuberculosis. The Commis- 
sioner, with the concurrence of the Mining 
Association of British Columbia, recom- 
mended that the discretionary powers of 
the Board be extended to permit allow- 
ances in cases of silicosis complicated by 
tuberculosis and that the same amendment 
should be made in Section 8(7) with 
respect to pneumoconiosis. He considered, 
too, that the amendment should be retro- 
spective in effect. (In 1952 these sections 
were amended to delete the word “uncom- 
plicated” but the amendment was not made 
retroactive.) 


Before leaving the subject, the Com- 


missioner placed on record the Board’s 
method of awarding compensation for 
silicosis. Pensions are awarded under Sec- 


tion 8 which reads: “Where a workman 
suffers from an industrial disease and is 
thereby disabled from earning full wages 
at the work at which he was employed... 
the workman ... shall be entitled to com- 
pensation”. The Board interprets the 
phrase “at the work at which he was 
employed” to mean “in the industry in 
which he was employed.” 

Briefly stated, if a workman who has 
established a claim for silicosis continues 
to work at his regular job and to earn full 
wages, his claim is held in suspense and he 
is paid nothing. If the silicotic condition 
progresses and is accompanied by a sub- 
stantially lessened capacity for work, 
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reflected in-a reduction of wages, but the 
man continues to work in. the wmdustry— 
not necessarily at the work at which he 
was employed—he is paid 66% per cent of 
his wage-loss, that is, two-thirds of .the 
difference between mie he is now earning 
and the amount he would have earned at 
his regular job. Should the time come 
when the man is advised to leave the 
mine, he is examined by the Board’s 
Silicosis Referee, his loss of function or 
reduced capacity for work is established, 
and he is awarded a life pension for 
permanent partial disability. The award is 
made on the basis of physical loss of 
function and not on the basis of loss of 
earnings. 


The amount of disability is fixed at 50, 
60 or 100 per cent. The Board considers 
that where a man suffers a substantially 
lessened capacity for work, but is able to 
work fairly regularly at lght work, the 
minimum pension award should be 50 per 
cent of total disability. If, on an annual 
examination, it is shown that the disability 
has increased to the extent that the man 
loses considerable time through absence 
from work, the pension award is increased 
to 60 per cent. When it becomes apparent 
that the man is no longer able to work, he 
is given a 100 per cent disability award. 
Should tuberculosis be diagnosed at any 
stage of the silicotic condition, the man is 
at once classified as a 100 per cent disability 
case and awarded a pension accordingly. 


Pneumoconiosis 


Pneumoconiosis, a general term for all 
dust diseases of the lungs, is scheduled 
as an industrial disease attributable to 
exposure to dust in a number of specified 
occupations. This term includes the condi- 
tions known as asbestosis (caused by 
inhalation of asbestos dust) and silicosis. 
Under this item in the schedule, disabling 
silicosis is compensable when it is caused 
by the inhalation of silica dust in occupa- 
tions other than mining. From 1943 to 
1950, 20 claims for silicosis and two for 
asbestosis in other than the mining indus- 
try were paid by the Board. The Commis- 
sioner suggested that the Board should 
undertake an educational program in indus- 
tries other than mining in which men are 
exposed to the hazards of silica or asbestos 
dust. to make them aware of the hazard 
and to impress on them the need for 
periodical medical examinations. 


Tuberculosis 


With respect to tuberculosis, the Com- 
missioner did not recommend any change. 
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All types of tuberculosis (formerly only 
pulmonary) are covered in the schedule, 
subject to the limitation that an employee 
engaged in a hospital or similar institution 
or in public health work is not entitled 
to compensation for tuberculosis which is 
contracted. or appears in the first six 
months of employment unless he was free 
from the disease on taking the employ- 
ment, as evidenced by a negative tuber- 
culin test. On consideration of the Board’s 
view that this limitation is a reasonable 
protection for the hospitals of British 
Columbia (since nurses and other hospital 
workers come from other provinces where 
they may have been infected with tuber- 
culosis) the Commissioner reached the 
conclusion that the six months’ waiting 
period in the schedule is justified and 
rejected the plea of the B.C. Provincial 
Government Employees’ Association for its 
removal. 


Hernia 


Several changes in Section 16, which sets 
out the conditions under which hernia is 
compensable, were recommended. Industry 
generally opposed the amendments. 


One recommendation was the deletion of 
the subsection which requires a workman 
to be operated upon within two weeks 
of the occurrence of the hernia. This 
was not practical, the Commissioner 
stated, due to lack of available hospital 
accommodation. 


Further, in the proviso to Section 16 
which reads:— 

Provided that in case there has been 
excusable failure on the part of the 
workman to comply with the provisions 
of this section the Board may pay com- 
pensation if it is of the opinion that the 
claim in justice should be allowed, but 
no compensation shall be payable for a 
period greater than seven days prior to 
the date of an operation to effect a cure 
or for more than forty-two days there- 
after for uncomplicated hernia 


the Commissioner recommended that, for 
greater clarity, “may” should be changed 
to “shall” and all words after “allowed” 
should be struck out. In his opinion, no 
time limit should be imposed in case of 
uncomplicated hernia but that each case 
should be decided on its merits and com- 
pensation paid for such period of disable- 
ment as the Board deemed proper. No 
limit is imposed upon compensation pay- 
able in complicated cases and a Board 
directive issued in 1943 states that a 
workman 50 years of age or over who 
undergoes a hernia operation is deemed, for 
purposes of compensation, to have had 
complicated hernia. 


Neurosis 

With respect to suggestions that the 
Board did not compensate for disability 
due to a traumatic neurosis, the Com- 
missioner noted that in compensation 
administration an incapacitating neurosis 
occasioned by physical injury or even by 
shock alone is deemed to be compensable 
as a “personal injury by accident”. From 
the evidence of the Board’s Chief Medical 
Officer and from a consideration of a 
number of cases, he found these complaints 
unfounded. Where it is definitely shown 
that a workman is suffering from a neurosis 
due to his injury, it is the Board’s policy 
to compensate for it. 


Heart Conditions 
Disagreement with the Board’s policy in 
heart cases was expressed by claimants and 


industry, depending on whether a claim 
was accepted or rejected. In such cases 
the Board must decide whether the heart 
injury or death from heart failure did or 
did not result from trauma or unusual 
exertion in the course of employment. It 
seemed to the Commissioner, in view of 
existing differences in medical opinion, that 
each case has to be dealt with on its 
merits. 


Prosthetics, Eye-Glasses, Orthopaedic Shoes 

Beyond stating that he did not con- 
sider the $10 allowance given to a work- 
man for the purchase of glasses from the 
optical company “overly generous”, the 
Commissioner did not find any basis for 
complaint with respect to the supplying of 
appliances and orthopaedic shoes by the 
Board. 


Medical Questions 


After dealing with specific complaints, 
the Commissioner went on to examine more 
general criticism of the administrative 
policies of the Board and particularly of 
the decisions of the Medical Division, 
against which “the heavy artillery of those 
attacking the Board’s administration of the 
Act was directed”. 

Summing up, the Commissioner stated :— 

I am satisfied upon the evidence that 
the charges of incompetence ... are with- 
out foundation, and I so find. Dr. Murphy 
and his medical staff are honestly and 
conscientiously carrying out their manifold, 
onerous, and, no doubt, at times, vexatious 
duties. That does not mean, however, that 
they are infallible. Their medical opinions 
have been challenged before me both by 
doctors and by lay complainants. 

On the medical side of compensation 
administration the field for conflict is wide 
indeed. Medicine, like law, is by no means 
an exact science. Honest differences of 
opinion may be held and strongly defended, 
each side convinced of the righteousness of 
his own viewpoint. Therein lies the real 
oe Ae the many and varied criticisms 
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From the many hundreds of individual 
cases brought before him the Commis- 
sioner found that conflicts of opinion 
between compensation claimants or their 
doctors and the Board doctors fall into 
several well-defined categories, each of 
which he examined, keeping in mind the 
necessity or otherwise of providing for the 
right of appeal to a Medical Appeal Board. 

These categories in which bona fide 
medical disputes may and do arise were as 
follows :— 

(1) Did the disability arise from the 
accident or the disease from the man’s 
occupation? 


(2) What treatment, including surgical 
operative techniques, is to be permitted 
by the Board? 

(3) Is an injured man or his own doctor 
to be allowed to consult a specialist of his 
or their own choice? 

(4) Should the Board follow the advice 
of the specialist selected? 

(5) Is an injured workman to be allowed 
a free choice of treatment by other than 
qualified medical doctors? 

(6) When has an injured workman made 
his maximum recovery and is he fit to 
return to work? 

(7) What is the percentage of his residual 
disability? 

In examining the treatment to be 
permitted by the Board, the report 
discussed the proper method of diagnosing, 
treating and operating upon intervertebral 
disk lesions, a subject on which the Board 
doctors were under attack during the 
inquiry, and the Commissioner concluded 
that the Board’s policy with respect to 
this type of operation seemed reasonably 
consistent with presently existing majority 
opinion. 

The Commissioner found nothing to 
suggest that the arbitrary authority of the 
Board in regard to the selection of 
specialists is being abused but remarked 
that “the fact that such power is vested 
in the Board does not meet with general 
approval”. Unions complained that the 
Board channelled cases to a certain group 
of specialists, often against the wishes of 
the injured man or his doctor. He pointed 
out that under Section 25 the Board, 
acting on the advice of its medical staff, 
has a very wide authority over medical 
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care and who should administer it. “The 
Board pays the bills and should, within 
reason, call the tune.” 

With regard to changing doctors, the 
Board’s policy is to grant a workman’s 
request if it appears reasonable and if he 
has obtained the consent of the doctor of 
his first choice. In the Commissioner’s 
opinion, the Board should continue to 
exercise a reasonable degree of control in 
relation to change of doctors but if the 
injured man is dissatisfied with his original 
doctor he should be allowed a change. 

The Commissioner could not suggest that 
the Board should be bound to follow the 
advice of the specialist selected. Under 
the present system the Board consults two 
or more specialists, weighs their various 
conclusions, together with the opinions of 
its own medical officers, and a decision is 
reached. This was preferable, the Commis- 
sioner felt, to binding the Board to accept 
the opinion of specialists who do not act 
in concert and after joint consultation but 
as individuals expressing several opinions. 

The question of whether a workman is to 
be allowed a free choice of treatment by 
other than qualified medical doctors in- 
volved the question of treatment by 
chiropractors, chiropodists and naturopaths. 

In 1943 the Act was amended to permit 
treatment by “persons authorized to treat 
human ailments.” By regulation, however, 
the Board limited recourse to chiropractors, 
chiropodists and naturopaths by directing 
that a workman must first have the 
permission of a physician before obtaining 
such treatment. 

During the inquiry the Board, of its own 
initiative, revoked the regulation with 
respect to chiropractors and naturopaths, 
permitting compensation patients to go 
directly to them for treatment, subject to 
the condition that treatment in excess of 
two weeks will not be paid for unless 
authorized by the Board. This provision 
permits Board doctors to check the 
progress of the treatment. 

From the evidence the Commissioner was 
satisfied that the Board should remove the 
restriction with respect to chiropodists. He 
left it to the Board to determine if it 
was necessary to keep a close watch on the 
progress of treatment by chiropodists, 
suggesting that the potential hazard seemed 
relatively minor, if indeed it existed at all. 


Medical Appeal Board 


One basic fact emerged from the great 
mass of evidence before the Commissioner: 
that disputes concerning contentious 
medical questions have arisen and will 
continue to do so. Having given “anxious 
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thought” to the problem, he reached the 
conclusion that in the public interest some 
independent and impartial tribunal should 
be set up to resolve these disputes speedily, 
cheaply and finally. 


“The present referral system to individual 
specialists . . . results, in my view of the 
evidence, in interminable delays, in an 
unnecessary expenditure of money and 
leaves in its wake many cases of neuroses 
precipitated by endless frustration and 
anxiety,” he stated. 


The Chairman of the Board conceded 
that the present system was “haphazard” 
but felt that if a Medical Appeal Board 
were created it would result in a deluge 
of contentious claims. The Commissioner 
did not agree. From an analysis of the 
type of claims which might be appealed, 
he estimated that there might be 200 cases 
in the first year or two but that after a 
period the number would be much less. 
Experience in the States of Washington and 
Oregon, which have such appeal boards, 
supported this view. It should not be 
forgotten, the Commissioner pointed out, 
that the vast majority of cases go through 
the routine procedure from claim to 
payment without incident and without 
contention. 


After noting that in the Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Ontario’ and Saskatchewan Acts 
there is provision for the reference of a 
disputed medical question to a Medical 
Referee or Medical Board of Review and 
that New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island permit appeals to the 
Courts on questions of law or jurisdiction, 


the Commissioner stated :— 

In this province the principle of 
medical review recognized elsewhere is 
already operative and has been for many 
years. References to specialists by the 
Board in controversial cases is a form 
of review. Those who favour a Medical 
Appeal Board are seeking to formalize and 
regulate the present haphazard and unsat- 
isfactory review procedure and to create 
a tribunal with power to bind the Board 
by its decisions. 


Industry generally, except the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Railways, 
felt that an Appeal Board was unnecessary 
and impracticable. A large number of 
unions opposed the idea and the Commis- 
sloner remarked that their opposition 
seemed to stem from fear that employer 
groups would also exercise the right to go 
to an independent board in contested 
cases. Other powerful unions, however, 
requested the creation of such a board. 
Members of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board also expressed opposition. 


After answering some of the arguments 
against the establishment of a Medical 
Appeal Board, the Commissioner pointed 
out that no one would be forced to appeal 
unless he so wished. If industry does not 
consider an Appeal Board practicable, it 
does not have to seek its decisions. If, 
on the other hand, a large number of 
workmen think it practicable and necessary, 
and the Commissioner felt that the facts 
supported that view, they should have an 
opportunity to use its independent judg- 
ment to resolve disputed medical issues. 


Constitution and Jurisdiction of Board 
A Medical Appeal Board should, in the 


Commissioner’s opinion, consist of three 
members. There should be a permanent 
chairman, a general practitioner of long 
experience, who should be appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
for a term of five years. The other two 
members should be selected in each appeal 
from a roster of certified specialists, one 
to be selected by the appellant and the 
other by the Board. 


The present system of consulting a 
specialist could continue and an appeal be 
made to the Medical Appeal Board when 
that procedure was deemed essential to a 
final resolution of the problem. The 
decisions of the Appeal Board would be 
final and binding in relation to the facts 
and circumstances existing at the time of 
the decision. They would not stultify the 
Board’s powers to reopen and review a 
case should there be a later material change 
of the facts and circumstances. 

The jurisdiction to be exercised by the 
Appeal Board should be to diagnose the 
nature as well as determine the extent of 
the workman’s functional disability. The 
evaluation of functional disability in terms 


of compensation is not within the medical 
field. 


The Commissioner did not consider it 
wise or expedient to have the actual treat- 
ment of an injured workman subject to 
appeal. That decision should be left wholly 
with the Board. He illustrated the field 
of jurisdiction of the Medical Appeal Board 
as follows:— 


Let us once more call on John Doe— 
now long suffering—to illustrate my point. 
He injures his back and his own doctor 
diagnoses a disk lesion. This may, or may 
not, be supported by a specialist. The 
Board’s doctors, however, in either event 
do not agree that the neurological find- 
ings support the diagnosis of nerve pres- 
sure. An appeal is taken to the Medical 
Appeal Board and it is decided that 
undoubtedly the man’s pain and incapa- 
city are due to a herniated disk. At that 


point their jurisdiction ceases. They have 
decided a _ disputed issue as of that 
moment. The case is then back with the 
Board in exactly the same position as if 
the Board’s doctors had agreed with the 
original diagnosis. 

The questions which then arise concern- 
ing treatment, operative techniques, and 
so on are all the responsibility of the 
Board, from which there should be no 
appeal. 


The man is operated upon and later is 
awarded compensation based on loss of 
function of 40 per cent of total. That is 
disputed and becomes, unless settled, a 
problem for the Medical Appeal Board. 
The Board’s estimation of residual func- 
tional disability is either confirmed or 
modified. The case then is back with the 
Board as if the Medical Appeal Board 
never existed, except for the two decisions 
it gave which, it is assumed, the Board 
doctors ought to have given in the first 
place. 


In summary, the Commissioner stated 
that an enactment lke subsections (a), 
(b) and (d) of Section 27 of the Alberta 
Act with provisions added embodying the 
right of the Board to decide preliminary 
questions of fact (on which the medical 
determination might be based) and except- 
ing treatment from the appeal provisions 
would carry out his concept of the juris- 
diction that ought to be vested in a 
Medical Appeal Board. The Board should 
be required to accept and act upon the 
decisions of the Medical Appeal Board. 
The right to appeal should extend to both 
employers and employees and it should not 
be given retrospective effect. 


Procedure of Medical Appeal Board 


The Commissioner suggested that time 
limits be set in order that appeals might 
be heard and decided upon expeditiously. 
He proposed that notice of appeal should 
be brought within 10 days after notifica- 
tion of a Board decision, the notice to be 
accompanied by a physician’s certificate 
indicating that the issue is a bona fide 
medical dispute and giving sufficient 
particulars to define it. Notice should be 
served on the permanent chairman who 
would be required to notify the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and_ the 
employer or employee, as the case might 
be. The other two members should be 
selected by the appellant and the Board 
within five days after being requested to 
do so by the chairman and the Board 
should meet and decide the dispute within 
15 days. 

The Medical Appeal Board should deter- 
mine its own procedures except that in all 
cases the workman should be present with 
his doctor, if he has one. The appellant 
and the Board should have the right to 
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present such medical evidence as the 
Medical Appeal Board deemed relevant 
and it should be able to call in specialists 
and to conduct tests as it might consider 
necessary. ‘The opinion, giving reasons for 
decision, should be written and delivered 
to the Board and to the appellant. The 
Commissioner suggested that requirements 
concerning procedure might be laid down in 
regulations. 

Payment should be from the Accident 
Fund and on a per diem basis. ‘The 
Commissioner suggested $50 for the first 
day’s hearing and $35 for each succeeding 
day. Witness fees and costs of tests 
should be paid from the Accident Fund. 

In conclusion the Commissioner stated :— 

This Medical Appeal Board is a new 
departure in Canada, and of necessity it 
will take a little time to “shake down” 
and to discover and iron out the wrinkles. 

The main thing is to get the principle 

established and the rest will follow in due 

course. If it is found impracticable and 
unworkable after a fair try, then it can 


be eliminated without anybody being very 
badly prejudiced in the testing period. 


Complaints Against Medical Division 


Unions complained that the Board’s 
medical officers erred in not extending to 
claimants the benefit of the doubt in 
border-line cases. Industry groups com- 
plained with equal emphasis that the 


benefit of the doubt had been extended 
too freely to claimants. The Commis- 
sioner commented on this score: “I presume 
over the long haul each would cancel out 
the other and justice in the main be done.” 
It seemed to him, from the evidence as 
a whole, that the Board doctors, generally 
speaking, give the benefit of the doubt to 
the workmen with due regard to the 
impartiality of their positions. In this they 
are carrying out the general policy of the 
Board. If there is error, it would seem 
to fall upon the side of, and benefit, the 
injured workman. This opinion was borne 
out by the fact that there has been a 
drop since 1943 in the ratio of rejected 
cases to the total number of claims 
reported. 
The Commissioner’s conclusion was:— 
From a consideration of the whole 
evidence directed against the Medical 
Division of the Board, it appears to me 
that the number of complaints, while of 
extreme importance to the complainants, 
are relatively very few when viewed in 
the broad perspective of the thousands of 


cases going through the hands of the 
Board’s doctors. 


He stressed the necessity, however, of 
their getting away from the daily atmos- 
phere of routine work to take _ post- 
graduate or refresher courses and “become 
refreshed in learning and perhaps in spirit 
as well”. 


Methods of Determining Compensation 


In discussing the functions of the Claims 
Division, the Commissioner reviewed the 
historical background of the _ British 
Columbia Act, recalling that it followed 
practically verbatim the Ontario Act which, 
in turn, was drawn largely from English 
statutes and the Act of the State of 
Washington. 

He pointed out that there are two alter- 
native methods of determining compensa- 
tion awards. One is to evaluate the loss 
of function on a purely physical basis as 
a percentage of total disability. The other 
method is based on the difference between 
the average earnings of the workman before 
the accident and the average amount he 
is earning or is able to earn in some suit- 
able employment after the accident. 

Under the first method the degree of 
incapacity is determined, e.g., the loss of 
an arm at the shoulder is regarded as a 
loss equal to 76 per cent of total disability. 
The average wage of the claimant at the 
time of the injury is calculated and the 
percentage that his physical impairment 
bears to the normal is regarded as the 
measure of the loss of his average wage. 
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The claimant then receives two-thirds* of 
that loss, i.e., the man who has lost an 
arm receives two-thirds of 76 per cent of 
his average wages. His future earnings do 
not affect his pension, notwithstanding the 
fact that he might later receive a higher 
wage than he was receiving at the time 
of the accident. In many instances a 
claimant is paid compensation when he 
has no immediate wage-loss. 

The wage-loss method requires a con- 
stant check on and supervision of the 
actual wages being earned by the pen- 
sioner. An injured man who loses an arm 
at the shoulder but is re-employed at the 
same wage as when injured receives no 
pension nor does he until he suffers a 
subsequent wage-loss due to his injury. 
''The wage-loss method was tried in 
Ontario from 1935 to 1938 and was 
abandoned as unworkable under the Cana- 
dian system of administration. In Eng- 
land, the principle of basing compensation 
on loss of earnings was discarded in 1946 
when the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
became an integral part of a comprehensive 





*In 1952 the percentage rate was raised 
to 70. 


system of national 
method of basing compensation on the 
degree of disablement due to the injury 
was adopted. 

Chief Justice Sloan described the phil- 
osophy underlying each of the two 
procedures and the basic distinction 
between them, as follows:— 


The wage-loss theory deals with the actual 
experience of an individual. It endeavours 
to measure not only his physical disability, 
but his mental attitudes, his educational 
background, his ambitions, initiative, and 
other intangibles in an effort to ascertain 
his future earning ability on a labour 
market theoretically ready to absorb him 
at a wage commensurate with his residue 
of physical ability and his degree of 
mental acumen and adaptability. 

The physical-impairment theory based 
on loss of function alone does not concern 
itself with the individual as such. For 
instance, it makes no distinction in eval- 
uating loss of function between the 
arnUueE On of a hand of a labourer and 
that of a linotype operator. Both are 
rated as suffering from the same degree 
of loss of function, although the occupa- 
tional incapacity in the one case bears no 
relation to the other. 

The physical-impairment theory is based 
upon mass values and mass averages. Some 
injured men under this method get rela- 
tively more than they would under an 
individual valuation basis; others get less. 
Collectively, the long-term average takes 
care of the differences and in the main 
the result is that the average injured 
workman receives a just recompense for 
loss of wages, real or potential, over a 
period of years. 


In 1942 the Act provided for the pay- 
ment of compensation for permanent 
partial disability according to the wage- 
loss theory (4 of the difference in earnings 
before and after the accident) but the 
Commissioner found that in practice the 
Board used the physical-impairment method 
and he recommended that the Act be 
amended to validate the method actually 
used. 

This recommendation was thought to be 
implemented by a 1943 amendment which 
reads as follows:— 

But where the Board has deemed or 
deems it more equitable the impairment 
of earning capacity may be estimated 
from the nature and degree of the injury 
having regard to the workman’s fitness to 
continue in the employment in which he 


was injured or to adapt himself to some 
other suitable employment or business. 


Of this amendment the Commissioner 
stated :— 


It will be seen that by the terms of the 
amendment the Board may not evaluate 
compensation from “the nature and 
degree of the injury” solely, but must 
also “have regard to the workman’s fit- 
ness to continue in the employment in 
which he was injured or adapt himself 
to some other suitable employment or 
business”. In other words, potential wage- 
earning capacity has been annexed to and 


insurance and the : 


is an added factor to be considered when 
estimating the degree of residual physical 
function “from the nature and degree of 
the injury”. It isa mixture of two alter- 
native and mutually exclusive theories and 
does not therefore implement the recom- 
mendations I made. 


The Commissioner then went on to 


say :— 


It is common ground that the Board 
now, as in 1942, does not attempt to 
evaluate compensation awards on_ the 
difference between the average wage at 
the time of the injury and the actual or 
potential wages after the injury. The 
p.p.d. award is made now, as it was in 
1942, by translating the degree of physical 
impairment into a more or less arbitrary 
percentage of loss of earning capacity by 
the use of a disability schedule where 
applicable. That practice is now common 
in all Canadian provinces. 


The Commissioner considered, therefore, 
that the Act should be amended with retro- 
spective effect to validate the present 
method of calculating compensation in 
permanent partial disability cases solely on 
the basis of physical loss of function and 
proposed that the following section be 
substituted for Section 22(1):— 


22(1) Where permanent partial dis- 
ability results from the injury, the 
impairment of earning capacity shall be 
estimated from the nature and degree of 
the injury and the compensation shall be 
a periodical payment to the injured work- 
man of a sum equal to sixty-six and two- 
thirds per centum of the estimated loss of 
average earnings resulting from such 
impairment and shall be payable during 
the lifetime of the workman, or in such 
other manner as the Board may determine. 


(2) The Board may compile a rating 
schedule of percentages of impairment of 
earning capacity for specified injuries or 
mutilations which may be used as a guide 
in determining the compensation payable 
in permanent disability cases. 

(3) Where the Board deems it more 
equitable, the Board may award compen- 
sation for permanent disability having 
regard to the difference between the 
average weekly earnings of the workman 
before the accident and the average 
amount which he is earning or is able to 
earn in some suitable occupation after the 
accident, and the compensation shall be a 
periodical payment of sixty-six and two- 
thirds per centum of such difference, and 
regard shall be had to the workman’s 
fitness to continue in the occupation in 
which he was injured or to adapt himself 
to some other suitable employment or 
business. 


A like amendment would have to be 
made with respect to compensation for 
temporary partial disability. These amend- 
ments would bring the Act into line with 
the Ontario Act as it is now being inter- 
preted by the Ontario Board. 

Industry generally opposed the amend- 
ment. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation took the position that Section 22(1) 
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should remain in its present form and that - 


the Board should administer it according 
to its terms, i.e., should use the wage-loss 
method, or alternatively, if the present 
method was continued, some provision 
should be made for an “after the event” 
check to permit a pension fluctuation 
according to earned wage of the pensioner, 
having due regard to the variable purchas- 
ing power of the wage dollar. Of this 
scheme, the Commissioner commented :— 


It is difficult to see how the two 
independent methods can be harnessed 
together. . . Weighing the evidence and 


conflicting view-points as best I can, it 
is my conclusion that it would be wiser 
to stay with our present system. It is 
at least “a devil we know” and has over 
a long period of years worked reasonably 
well in the interests of the injured man. 
Industry has, under this system, paid too 
heavily in some claims and too little in 
others. On the whole, and taking the 
collective result as one must, I think 
industry at large by the use of this method 
has not been unfairly burdened. A justi- 
fiable complaint probably could be made 
by an injured individual who does not 
receive all he should. After all is said 
on the subject, he has the most to lose. 
LTleave it.at that. 


Percentage Rate 


Union groups were unanimous in request- 
ing that the percentage rate of payment for 
disability be increased to 75 and upwards 
to 100. Industry was in general strongly 
opposed to any increase in the 66% percent- 
age rate. 

The Commissioner rejected the request 
for an increase to 100 per cent, stating 
that, in making the request, unions clearly 
lacked appreciation of the historical back- 
ground and the fundamental principles of 
the Act. He therefore set out in his 
report what he had said in 1942 concerning 
“the complete and abrupt transition” which 
the present system of collective lability 
had effected in the field of personal injury 
liability. Stating that “for labour to 
attempt now to charge industry with 100- 
per-cent wage-loss is to destroy the basic 
foundations upon which the Act was built”, 
he again reviewed the contrast between 
the benefits now enjoyed by labour under 
the Act and a workman’s position under 
the “harsh and unsympathetic rigours of 
the common law”. 

The adoption of a workmen’s compen- 
sation scheme was done with the deliberate 
purpose of abandoning common-law duties, 
rights, obligations and remedies. Other 
rights different in concept and exclusive 
in operation were substituted. Both 
workman and employer had each to forego 
common-law rights in a compromise for 
the common good. The primary right 
relinquished by labour was the chilly one 
of attempting to recover damages at 
common law from an employer protected 
by a wall bristling with almost impreg- 
nable. defences. 

Under the Act an injured workman is 
entitled to compensation notwithstanding 
the fact that his employer is not in the 
slightest degree negligent, and in almost 
100 per cent of injury cases the workman 
is now entitled to be paid compensation 
in contrast with the common-law recovery 
of damages in only 20 to 30 per cent of 
injury cases, and only then after a pro- 
tracted and anxious bout with the law. 

* * * 

In the case of a man totally disabled 
through no fault of an employer but, for 
example, by an accident caused by his 
own carelessness or that of a_ fellow 
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workman, he receives his compensation 
granted him for life regardless of subse- 
quent disability or sickness which would 
have ended his working career in early 
life, regardless of old age with its like 
result. His pension is not subject to the 
exigencies of strikes, lockouts, industrial 


depressions, seasonal unemployment.’. . 
His compensation continues’ unabated 
throughout all these uncertainties and 


vagaries which beset the industrial worker. 
He pays no union dues, has no expense 
for working clothes and equipment. His 
compensation is free from income tax. 
He has, in some measure, security. In 
addition to these benefits, he receives free 
to him medical and hospital care when 
required and without limitation on its 
cost. He knows that if his injury is likely 
to have a fatal termination, members of 
his family are provided for by dependents’ 
allowances. These benefits are substantial 
and are the fruits of the Act. 

The permanent partial-disability cases 
are beneficiaries to a proportionate degree 
of these benefits. Those individual p.p.d. 
cases who are re-employed at their pre- 
accident wage are, in addition, receiving 
compensation payments. 

Industry did not agree to bestow these 
benefits nor to disarm itself of the weapons 
of defence it was entitled to use at common 
law without exacting some concessions from 
labour. Labour makes its major contribu- 
tions by an original 45-per-cent deduction 
of wage-loss now, lowered to 334 per cent, 
by a waiting period, and by foregoing any 
money claims based on pain and suffering. 


The rate of compensation as fixed by the 
original Act was 55 per cent. It was 
increased to 624 per cent in 1935 and to 
66% per cent in 1938. In considering 
whether a further increase was advisable, 
the Commissioner pointed out that the 
general theory underlying considerations 
relating to the payment of compensa- 
tion is that, subject to a maximum and 
minimum, the pension should be sufficient 
to provide a standard of living for higher- 
paid workers above the subsistence level 
and for lower-paid workers not less than 
the subsistence level. Comparing the 
economic position of a man injured in 
1938 with one injured in 1952, the Com- 
missioner found that while wages have 
shghtly more than doubled the purchasing 


power of a person’s income may have 
actually declined when compared with 1938. 
Ontario and Saskatchewan raised the 
percentage to 75 during this period. 


The Commissioner’s conclusion was that 
the rate ought to be increased about five 
per cent and he recommended that it be 
raised to 70 per cent. 


Maximum and Minimum Earnings 


In accordance with the principle expressed 
by Sir William Meredith, when reporting 
on the draft Ontario Act, that the ceiling 
on earnings should represent the maximum 
amount earned in a year by the highest 
paid wage-earner, the Commissioner found 
that the maximum of $2,500 was out of 
line with prevailing wage levels in the 
province and recommended that it be 
raised to $3,600. He noted that, whereas 
in 1943 only 12 per cent of claimants 


Increased 


Widows and Dependants 

After weighing the relevant factors, the 
Commissioner was of the opinion that, 
within the principle of the Act, allowances 
should be increased. He recommended 
that widows’ pensions be increased from 
$50 to $75 a month, children’s allowances 
from $12.50 to $20 a month, allowances 
to orphan children from $20 to $30 a 
month and allowances to other dependants 
from $50 to $75 a month, the increases to 
orphans and crippled dependent children 
to be made retroactive. 

The Commissioner could not, however, 
recommend an increase for widows and 
pensioners in receipt of compensation 
based on earlier awards. While he recog- 
nized “the sorry plight the shrinking dollar 
may visit upon a disabled workman and 
his dependants”, he felt that industry now 
operating should not be called on to bear 
part of the burden of accidents which 
happened perhaps years before. He 
pointed out that, when the percentage of 
disability was established, the value of the 
dollar was a constant on both sides of the 
equation. “To say ... that future fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of the dollar 
must govern the amount of compensation 
cheques is, IN my opinion, an unsound 
proposition”. For these reasons he con- 
sidered that the burden of relief should be 
borne not by industry but by the state. 

In explanation of his recommendation 
that increased benefits, except those to 
orphans and crippled children, should not 
be retroactive in effect, the Commissioner 
stated that, when a permanent injury or 
fatality occurs, the industrial class in which 
the workman was employed is assessed and 
pays a sufficient sum to set up capital 
reserves adequate to provide the funds 
required to pay compensation awards. By 


received wages equalling or exceeding $2,500, 
now 59 per cent are in that category. 
Industry, with the exception of the coal- 
producing companies, did not oppose “a 
reasonable increase”. 

With respect to the minimum payment 
of $12.50 a week, industry opposed any 
change and labour sought an increase to 
$20. The Commissioner’s recommendation 
was that the minimum should be raised 
to $15 a week. 


Benefits 


the use of actuarial tables, it is theoreti- 
cally possible to estimate the exact sum 
required to be set aside so that, by the 
expenditure of the capital sum _ plus 
interest, the fund and the Board’s hability 
to the beneficiary cease at the same time. 

If any increase in benefits were given 
a retrospective effect, it would require the 
setting up of large sums for additional 
capital reserves. Thus industries would be 
saddled not only with assessments to pay 
their own accidents but with a large addi- 
tional sum to set up capital reserves to 
pay added compensation to workmen 
injured in other assessment periods and 
for whose dependants many of the present 
industrial classes may have no responsi- 
bility whatever. In the Commissioner’s 
view, to charge industry with increases in 
pensions in respect to past accidents would 
be entirely contrary to the scheme of 
the Act. 

Widows with dependent children cdm- 
plained that they were unable to pay 
hospital insurance premiums from their 
allowances. Commenting that “one can 
well imagine the difficulties facing a widow 
in these days of the inflated dollar trying 
to live on $35 or $40 a month,” the Com- 
missioner recommended that the hospital 
insurance premiums of present and future 
widows and orphans should be paid from 
the Accident Fund. 


Funeral Expenses 

The sum of $150 allowed for funeral 
expenses seemed to the Commissioner 
inadequate under present-day conditions 
and he recommended that it should be 
increased to $250. In addition to the 
allowance, the Board assumes the cost of 
transporting a workman’s body to any part 
of British Columbia up to a sum of $100. 
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Subsistence Allowance 

A further recommended increase was in 
the subsistence allowance which the Board 
may make to an injured workman under- 
going treatment away from home. The 
allowance is supposed to represent not the 
actual cost of subsistence when away from 
home but the difference between living at 
home and away from home and its purpose 
is to assist a workman who has to main- 
tain two places of residence. The Commis- 
sioner was satisfied that the maximum of 
$3.50 a day laid down in ‘the Act was 
insufficient and recommended an increase 
to $4.50, making the comment, however, 
that he felt that the determination , of 
the maximum upwards or downwards as 
economic conditions warrant should not be 
fixed by the Act but left to the discretion 
of the Board. Industrial groups were not 
in favour of any increase and labour 
thought that the allowance should be in- 
creased to $4.50 or $5 a day. 


Cost of Increases 
Regarding the added cost of these 
increases to industry and, in turn, to the 
consumer of the goods produced by the 
industries charged, the Commissioner 
said :— 
I have, in considering these matters, not 
lost sight of the fact that this province is 


a producer of primary products far beyond 
the capacity of a local consumer’s market 
to absorb and that we must therefore sell 
our goods—such as lumber—on highly com- 
petitive world markets and at world prices. 
We can, by adding too great an overhead 
to our production costs, be priced out of 
our markets with consequent calamitous 
results, not only to industry, but to labour 
as well. To endeavour to strike a just 
balance is a delicate business and can 
only be speculative at best. 


He estimated the added cost, based on 
70 per cent of wage-loss and according 
to the 1950 experience, as follows:— 


Raise maximum from $2,500 


to..$3,600 Gente eee $ 2,224,000 
Raise minimum from $12.50 
COOLS D.. te. cheeses eee, 120,000 


Raise widows’ pensions from 


$50. toaS10.3 Month... a. . 550,000 
Hospital insurance premiums 
for widows and orphans.. 50,696 
Raise children’s pensions from 
$12.50 to $20 “a month... : 100,000 
Raise orphans’ pensions from 
S20iCOLdS Oa IMOTITY tate ste 2,700 
Raise other dependants from 
$50 tone 0ua OD ies eee 15,000 
Raise subsistence allowance to 
64.50 ape MIeMl orn. teres ae eke 42,446 
Raise funeral expenses from 
STDUELOcpo OO are ite 16,300 
Totaly nee eae ae ane $ 3,021,142 


Waiting Period 


The original Act of 1916 provided that 
an injured workman could not recover 
compensation for the first three days of 
his disability no matter how long he was 
incapacitated. In 1925 the Act was 
amended 'to provide that, when the dis- 
ability was of more than 14 days’ duration, 
compensation should be paid for the three- 
day.“waiting period”. In 1946 the 14 days 
were reduced to six days. 

In the inquiry labour groups pressed for 
the elimination of the waiting period. 


Industry considered the six days too short 
a period and suggested a return to 14 
days. 

The Commissioner did not consider that 
any change should be recommended. He 
pointed out that a waiting period was 
intended to cut down petty claims with 
attendant increased compensation costs and 
to prevent malingering. It is also a form 
of contribution by employees to the 
Accident Fund. 


Second Accident Fund 


Since neither industry nor labour seemed 
well informed about the second accident 
fund, the Commissioner reviewed the pur- 
pose of the fund and the extent to which 
it has been used in recent years. 


The second accident fund is set up under 
the authority of Section 34(1)(d) of the 
Act, which permits the Board to provide 
a reserve fund to be used to meet the loss 
arising from any disaster or other circum- 
stances which, in the opinion of the Board, 
would unfairly burden the employers in any 
class. The phrase “or other circumstances” 
is deemed wide enough to ‘cover second 
accident injuries. 
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The Commissioner explained the fund as 
follows :— 


The purpose of this fund is to relieve 
employers in a class of the total cost of 
a second accident occurring to a man 
already suffering from an injury and thus 
to encourage employers to employ injured 
men without fear of being saddled with 
an unfair assessment should he sustain a 
second injury. 

The best illustration of how the Second 
Accident Fund is applied is the “eye 
cases”. Assume a workman has an acci- 
dent, as the result of which he becomes 
industrially blind in one eye. He is 
re-employed in another industry, and 
through another unfortunate accident 
loses the sight of his remaining eye. 
Instead of assessing the class in which he 


was re-employed the full sum necessary to 
compensate him as a total disability, that 
class is charged as if the man had only 
lost an eye. The balance is charged to 
the Second Accident Fund. 


Since the second accident fund is main- 
tained by assessment on all industries, the 
cost of second-injury cases is spread over 


all classes instead of being charged to one. 
Many perplexing problems arise in deter- 
mining if second disabilities are due to 
new injuries or are mere aggravations of 
the original injuries. In these matters the 
Board must exercise a reasonable discre- 
tion, the Commissioner stated. 


Hospital Insurance 


On the subject of medical costs, the 
Commissioner considered a complaint from 
the B.C. Loggers’ Association that in 1951 
industry was called upon to pay approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 in ‘hospital costs which it 
contended should have been borne by the 
Hospital Insurance Fund in return for 
premiums paid by injured workmen. 

The Hospital Insurance Act went into 
effect on January 1, 1949, and during the 
first year of its operation the Board under 
agreement with ‘tthe Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner paid for hospital care of 
injured workmen at the rate of $8.50 per 
day. In 1950, the Act was amended to 
provide that an injured workman under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act was not 
a beneficiary. Since that time, notwith- 
standing the fact that a workman has paid 
his hospital insurance premium, the Board 
has been required to pay the actual cost 
of his hospitalization and treatment. 

The Commissioner stated that the insur- 
ance of employed persons against indus- 
trial accidents is recognized as_ being 


separate from the insurance of employed 
persons against ‘the cost of general hospital 
care because two different risks are in- 
volved. The risk of industrial accident or 
of contracting an occupational disease is 
related directly to the industry in which 
a person may be employed and the cost of 
this insurance program is borne by the 
employer. The risk of sickness requiring 
general hospital care is not related to 
employment and is supported by contribu- 
tions of the individual and the province. 
In only eight of the 24 hours is industry 
expected to insure the workman. This 
principle is also recognized under the 
Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act. 

Further, the Commissioner pointed out, 
the separation of the risk of industrial 
accident from that of ordinary sickness is 
internationally recognized and, in countries 
where separate insurance programs are not 
established, a separate contribution is 
required from the employer for workmen’s 
compensation. 


Fatal Injury When No Dependants 


As in 1942, the Commissioner rejected a 
labour request for an amendment to pro- 
vide that when a workman without 
dependants is killed, the appropriate class 
should be assessed the sum of $1,000 and 
this sum should be paid into the Reha- 
bilitation Fund. In his view, such an 
amendment would introduce a new theory 


into the compensation field, a theory which 
views compensation as the collection of 
some form of monetary penalty from 
industry instead of part indemnity to 
dependants for the actual wage-loss suffered 
by the death of the workman. 

(First of two instalments. The second 
instalment will appear in the May issue.) 





Accident Prevention Facilities 
in Manufacturing Establishments 


Of 6,670 manufacturing establishments surveyed, 86 per cent provide 
facilities for the prevention or treatment of industrial accidents 


Facilities for the prevention or treat- 
ment of industrial accidents and diseases 
were reported by 86 per cent of the 6,670 
manufacturing establishments which partici- 
pated in the Labour Department’s annual 


survey of working conditions as at October 
1, 1951. The 5,763 establishments which 
reported that they provided some form of 
accident prevention or medical facilities 
employed 745,000 plant workers, or 95 per 
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cent of the 786,000 workers in manufac- 
turing covered by the survey. The fact 
that the percentage of workers employed in 
establishments having safety and health 
facilities is greater than the percentage of 
such establishments indicates that these 
facilities are more common in the larger 
plants. 


More than 40 per cent of establishments 
with approximately 65 per cent of the 
plant workers covered by the survey 
reported that ‘they had employees who were 
trained in first aid. More than 20 per 
cent of establishments with 46 per cent of 
the employees had joint worker-supervisor 
safety committees. As a rule, trained 
safety engineers are employed only by the 
comparatively larger firms. This is borne 
out by the fact that only eight per cent 
of the reporting establishments had such 
officials but these same establishments had 
35 per cent of the employees. 


Similarly, only 1-7 per cent of the report- 
ing plants had full-time plant doctors; but 
they employed slightly more than 15 per 
cent of workers covered. Slightly more 
than 10 per cent of the factories reported 
having full-time plant nurses but the 
number of employees in these was approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of those dealt with in 
the survey. 


Almost nine per cent of the establish- 
ments dealt with in the survey reported 
that they required their employees to 
undergo recurring medical examinations; 


the employees of these plants made up 
slightly more than 28 per cent of those 
covered. 

The accompanying table gives informa- 
tion on the frequency with which safety 
and health facilities are provided in the 
various sub-groups of the manufacturing 
industry. 

The information given in this table 
bears out the observation made above that 
safety and health provisions are more 
frequently provided in the larger estab- 
lishments. For example, in the non- 
ferrous metal products group, nine plants 
(five per cent of the total number of 
establishments) employing nearly 17,000 
plant workers (or 48 per cent of those 
employed in the group) have full-time 
plant doctors. Full-time plant nurses are 
provided by 18 per cent of the plants in 
this industry, these plants employing nearly 
three-quarters of the industry’s workers. 

In the rubber products industry, in which 
the average size of establishment is rela- 
tively large, ninety per cent of the workers 
are in plants which employ full-time 
nurses, more than three-quarters of the 
workers are in plants which have worker- 
supervisor safety committees and almost 
two-thirds are in establishments employing 
safety engineers. 

In the paper-products industry, three- 
quarters of the plant workers are in estab- 
lishments having worker-supervisor safety 
committees and more than half are in 
plants having safety engineers. 


a 


Labour Minister Urges Government Workers to Avoid Accidents 


After reviewing figures of accidents among 
government employees which required work- 
men’s compensation, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, urged all workers in 
the government service, regardless of their 
occupation, to be more careful and to take 
no unnecessary chances of accident. 

“There is need among government 
workers for more safety consciousness,” Mr. 
Gregg said. “Most accidents could have 
been prevented by a little forethought, a 
little more care, a little greater safety 
consciousness on someone’s part.” 

Statistics of accidents to federal employees 
are kept by the Government Employees’ 
Compensation Branch, Department of 
Labour. The Branch has sponsored an 
intensive safety campaign throughout gov- 
ernment departments. 


A recent report on compensable acci- 
dents among federal employees indicates an 
accident rate of between eight and nine 
per cent, i.e., the number of compensable 
accidents is eight to nine per cent of the 
number of employees covered by workmen’s 
compensation. 


During the fiscal year 1951-52, there were 
12,857 claims made on provincial workmen’s 
compensation boards, through the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Compensation Branch, on 
behalf of federal government employees 
(L.G., March, p. 370). 


Federal employees covered under the 
Government Employees’ Compensation Act 
include not only civil servants but also 
employees of many Crown corporations. 
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A” Session of Textiles Committee 


Group warns that international trade competition should not lead to 
worsening of conditions of employment. Canadian named vice-chairman 


“Tt is essential that international com- 
petition for trade in textile goods should 
not lead to a worsening of conditions of 
employment or a lowering of standards of 
living and in particular that it should not 
lead to an abandonment of social policies 
considered as basic,’ the International 
Labour Organization’s Textiles Committee* 
has declared in a resolution adopted at 
the group’s fourth session in Geneva from 
February 2 to 13. The vote on the reso- 
lution was 67 to none, with 37 abstentions. 

Representatives of the Governments, 
employers and workers of 238 countries 
attended the meeting. Canadian govern- 
ment delegates were S. H. McLaren, 
Executive Director, Unemployment Insur- 


ance Commission, and Miss Ruth A. 
Hamilton, Adviser on Women’s Employ- 
ment, UIC. 


A Canadian delegate, H. F. Irwin, was 
appointed vice-chairman of the session for 
the employers. The session was presided 
over by Henry Hauck of France, repre- 
sentative of the ILO Governing Body. 

The resolution also recommended :— 

That the ILO Director-General, David A. 
Morse, continue to take all possible steps, 
in consultation with the international organ- 
izations concerned, to achieve this goal; 

That the attention of all organizations 
concerned with the international textile 
trade be drawn to “the essential principle 
that basic social standards must be safe- 
guarded”; 

That Governments be urged to take 
whatever individual or collective action may 
be feasible and appropriate, other than 
action tending to restrict international 
trade. 

The Committee approved by 82 votes to 
20, with two abstentions, a series of con- 
clusions relating to the employment of 
women in the textile industry. 


While it could not agree on a definition 
of “guaranteed wage”, the Committee 
recognized that “structural, cyclical, sea- 
sonal and other changes in manufacturing 





*Industrial Committees were inaugurated 
in 1945 by the ILO Governing Body to deal 
with problems of some of the most important 
international industries. 
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activity may endanger the stability of 
income of workers in the textile industry 
and that any reasonable and practicable 
step should be taken to reduce this risk 
of instability.” 

Countries sending delegations to the 
session were: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, 
Egypt, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Finland, France, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 





Majority of Governments 
Favour Recommendation 
On Holidays with Pay 


The majority of 40 Governments reply- 
ing to an ILO questionnaire have indi- 
cated they favour a paid holiday of two 
weeks a year for persons employed in 
industry and commerce. Most of them 
agreed that the ILO’s general conference 
should adopt a formal Recommendation 
on the subject. 

The question of holidays with pay is 
listed for “first discussion” at the 36th 
International Labour Conference opening 
June 4 at Geneva. 


In preparation for the discussion, the 
International Labour Office asked govern- 
ments for their views on the contents of 
the proposed Recommendation. On the 
basis of the replies, the Office drafted a 
number of preliminary conclusions which 
will be submitted to the Conference. 


The proposed Recommendation should 
provide, the Office’s conclusions suggest, 
that workers be granted, where conditions 
permit, an annual paid holiday of not less 
than 12 working days (not less than ten 
working days in the case of a five-day 
week) after one year of continuous employ- 
ment. It should also provide that the 
right to a holiday proportionate to the 


number of full months of service be 
acquired after six months’ continuous 
service. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The first in a series of open meetings 





was held recently by the LMPC at 
Yarrow’s Ltd. in Victoria. All employees 
were invited to attend and watch the 
committee at work. Labour and manage- 
ment representatives spoke briefly to the 
group and explained the purpose and 
objectives of the LMPC. 


The guests did not actively take part 
in the proceedings but had previously sub- 
mitted questions that they particularly 
wanted to hear discussed. During the 
meeting discussions were held on the credit 
union health plan, the pension plan, staging 
work in the dry dock, reports of sports 
events in the yard paper, and Yarrow’s 
group insurance plan. 

X * * 


More than 100 suggestions have been 
submitted to the jointly-administered 
labour-management suggestion plan at the 
Great Lakes Paper Co. in Fort William. 
The plan has been in operation for one 
year. To date, 27 awards ranging from 
the minimum of five dollars to $100 have 
been paid. The value of several other 
suggestions has not yet been calculated and 
they are being held for review. 


A labour-management committee of ten 
members, six management and four labour, 
administer the plan. One labour member 
is chosen from each of the four inter- 
national unions representing employees at 


the mill. The employees have been 
enthusiastic about the plan. All hourly- 
rated employees are eligible for cash 


awards ranging from five to one thousand 
dollars. Salaried employees, with the 
exception of company officers and certain 
specified officials, are also eligible. 


K ** ok 


Labour-management production com- 
mittees have resulted in the saving of 
thousands of dollars by increasing produc- 
tion efficiency and helping to improve fire, 
health and safety records in many plants, 
Arthur Hemming said recently. Mr. 
Hemming, Executive Secretary of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
was addressing a meeting of the Niagara 
Peninsula Branch of the Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada. 


Mr. Hemming spoke as a representative 
of labour in a panel discussion. Other 
speakers were W. A. Campbell of Canadian 
Westinghouse Ltd., representing manage- 
ment, and E. V. Brown of Ridley College, 
representing the public. 

During his address, Mr. Hemming said: 
“Labour and management have come to 
realize that neither is a separate entity 
working apart from the other but that both 
are completely dependent on the other.... 
Even greater labour-management co-oper- 
ation must make itself manifest if Canada 
is to remain the great country it is today, 
if Canada is to maintain its place as one 
of the great industrial countries in the 
world and if increased production is to 
be attained.” 

x * * 

During March, a network of 64 Canadian 
radio stations carried Third Dimension, a 
dramatized broadcast on lJabour-manage- 
ment co-operation presented under the 
auspices of the lLabour-Management 
Co-operation Service. 

The story revolves around a newspaper 
reporter assigned to prepare a feature story 
on labour-management relations in a plant 
where there is an LMPC. He is skeptical 
that labour and management can work 
together. He is told of an incident that 
had threatened the firm’s existence and of 
the solution to the problem found by the 
LMPC. He talks with union and manage- 
ment representatives and is told of the 
positive benefits to be gained from 
co-operation. 

The title of the broadcast is taken from 
an analysis of co-operation by the president 
of the company. He describes the conven- 
tional view of labour-management relations 
as an uneasy balance of toleration, with no 
attempt made to work together. He then 
explains what happens when labour and 
management develop into a team: “When 
labour and management start sharing ideas 
—start seeing each other’s problems—start 
talking each other’s language—a whole new 
creative force is released. So—you’ve got 
not just labour, not just management, 
you’ve got co-operative action. And that’s 
what I call the Third Dimension.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Pr oeseiiee rere 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during February. The 
Board ordered two representation votes 
and allowed the withdrawal of one appli- 
cation for certification. During the month, 
the Board received five applications for 
certification. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), applicant, and M. R. Cliff 
Tugboat Co. Ltd., Vancouver, respondent. 
The Board ordered a representation vote 
following consideration of the application 
for certification (L.G., March 1953, p. 418) 
(Returning Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


2. Forbes Rhude, applicant, the American 
Newspaper Guild, respondent, and The 
Canadian Press, respondent. The Board 
ordered a representation vote following 
consideration of the application for revo- 
cation or certification (L.G., Feb. 1953, 
p. 239) (Returning Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada, 
applicant, and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, respondent. At the request of 


the applicant, the Board allowed the with- 
drawal of the application (L.G., Feb. 1953, 
p. 239). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Local No. 244, Building Service 
Employees’ International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of toll collectors and mainten- 
ance employees employed by Burrard Inlet 
Tunnel and Bridge Co., North Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
employees employed by Colonial Airlines, 
Inc., at Dorval Airport, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed on vessels operated by 
Car Barge Towing Co., Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station 
CKVL, Verdun, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin). 

5. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
production employees of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes:— 

(1) J. C. A. Turcotte; Wolfe Stevedores 
Limited; Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; 
North American Elevators Ltd.; Sorel 
Dock Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Brown & Ryan 
Limited; and Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd. and National Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: L. Pepin). 

(2) Westward Shipping 
couver, B.C., 


Limited, Van- 
and Seafarers’ International 
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the Minister of Labour 


Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

(3) Yukon Consolidated Gold Corpora- 
tion and Dawson Miners’ Union, Local 564, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
Ge Re Currie): 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 


and the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department. 





(4) Red River Grain Company Limited, 
St. Boniface, and Malt and Grain Process 
Workers, Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (Con- 
-ciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

(5) Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
(Accounting Department), Vancouver B.C., 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 
(1) Canadian National Railways and 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Van- 

couver Hotel Company Limited) and 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in foree from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovineial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 





Local No. 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
Gry Re Gumiey (h.G. Marche1o53, p; 419): 

(2) Canadian National Railways (Oshawa 
Railway Company and Thousand Islands 
Railway Company), and Oshawa Railway 
and Thousand Islands Clerical Association 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., March 1953, p. 419). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

During the month the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company), Canadian National Steam- 

(Continued on page 606) 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, I'redericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to -the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Mining 
Metal Mining—Falconbridge, Ont— 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Lamted 


and The International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 598. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
12, 1952, to September 11, 1953. Hither 
party may require the other party to enter 
into negotiations for the renewal of the 
agreement on 10 clear days’ notice given 
within the period of two months imme- 
diately prior to its expiry date. 


Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 
In addition to union dues the company will 
also deduct monthly from the pay of each 
employee the sum of 50 cents presently pay- 
able to the Union Welfare Fund. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week; delays in the hoisting and 
lowering schedules at the company’s mines 
in excess of 15 minutes shall be paid for at 
straight time. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day or in 
excess of 40 hours in any scheduled work 
week, except where such excess is due to 
regular change of shift; double time for 
work on 7 (previously 6) paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 3 (previously 
5) years’ service and 3 weeks after 20 
years’ service. Employees with less than 
one year’s service will be entitled to one 
week with pay equal to 2 per cent of the 
total wages earned during the preceding 
year. 

Hourly wage rates: retroactive to August 
31, 1952, all wage rates are increased by 
7z cents per hour. This increase is in 
addition to certain changes in individual 
wage rates agreed upon prior to the signing 
of the agreement. 


Off-shift differential: employees shall be 
paid an off-shift premium of 4 cents per 
hour for work during the afternoon shift 
hours, 6 cents for work during the evening 
shift hours, and 8 cents per hour for work 
during the’ night shift hours, provided in 
each case that such off-shift hours were not 
scheduled for any other shift hours. 


Apprentices: the company agrees to reim- 
burse apprentices who have successfully com- 
pleted an approved course for electricians, 
machinists, plate workers or carpenters, an 
amount not exceeding one-half of the cost to 
the apprentice of such course, provided that 
the cost to the company shall be limited to 
$100 and that the apprentice is in the 
employ of the company on the completion 
of the course. 

The company will not hire or create any 
third or fourth classes of tradesmen; those 
who are presently in the third and fourth 
classes will be upgraded as they qualify and 
as vacancies occur. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
A number of those recently 
Agree- 


ment. 
received are summarized here. 
ments made obligatory under_the Collec- 


tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing 


Rubber Producis—Toronto, Ont—Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company of Canada 
Limited and The United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America, Local 118. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1953, to December 31, 1953. No later 
than November 1, 1953, negotiations for 
revision or extension of the agreement shall 
begin; if satisfactory conclusions are not 
reached by February 1, 1954, the agreement 
shall continue in effect until cancelled by 
either party on 30 days’ notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable for old 
employees, compulsory for new employees. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Maintenance employees who 
work on Saturday and/or Sunday will be 
granted comparable shifts off during the 
following work week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours in 
any one continuous shift and for work 
between 8 a.m. Saturday and 8 a.m. Monday; 
double time for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ service 
and 3 weeks after 15 years’ service; 
employees with less than one year’s service 
will receive 2 per cent of their earnings 
during the preceding year. 


Wages: the previous wage scale _ shall 
remain in effect for the duration of this 
agreement except that in the event that 
negotiations on a general wage adjustment 
are entered into by 3 other tire producing 
companies in Canada, the question of wages 
shall be considered open for negotiations. 
Minimum hiring rates (per hour): employees 
on piece work operations—male $1, female 
80 cents, youth 85 cents; employees on day 
work operations—male 90 cents, female 80: 
cents; base rates for eee on piece 
work operations (per hour)—male $1.293, 
female $1.10, youth $1.07. (The above 
hiring rates are 5 cents and the base rates 
8 cents per hour higher than the previous 
rates.) Regardless of age or sex, equal pay 
for equal results shall prevail. 


Off-shift differential: employees on the 
second and third shifts will be paid a shift 
bonus of 4 cents per hour. 


Welfare: the company will continue in 
effect its program with reference to sickness, 
hospitalization and group insurance. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and a Safety Committee. 


Fine Grade Paper—Ontario and Quebec— 
Hight Fine Grade Paper Companies and 
The International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mull Workers, 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers and International Association 
of Machinists. 


Memorandum of agreement, executed as of 
September 30, 1952, renews the previous 
agreements between the above parties for 
one year, from May 1, 1952, to April 30, 
1953, with the following changes and 
additions :— 


Hours and overtime: effective as of the 
commencement of the first pay period follow- 
ing January 1, 1953, the hours of work shall 
be reduced from 48 to 44 per week; time 
and one-half will be paid for all work in 
excess of 44 hours, based on a 2~week aver- 
age for shift workers, and for work on an 
employee’s scheduled or designated days off. 


Wages: the hourly wage rates shall be 
adjusted to provide the same take-home pay 
for 44 hours as was previously paid for 48 
hours. To compensate for the “loss to the 
employees of leisure time” in the interval 
between the signing of the agreement and 
the introduction of the shorter work week, 
the company will pay to each employee 3 
cents per hour for each straight time hour 
worked during that period. In the first pay 
period after December 1, 1952, all employees 
on the payroll as of December 1, 1952, who 
have been continuously employed since 
September 30, 1952, will be paid the differ- 
ence between $20 and the amount to which 
they are entitled under the preceding provi- 
sion, this amount to represent advance 
payment in full of the 3 cents per hour 
payment for the month of December 1952. 


Shift differential: effective as of the 
commencement of the first pay period after 
September 30, 1952, a shift differential of 
2 cents per hour on the second shift and 3 
cents on the third shift will be established 
for all employees on shift work. In the case 
of one company a shift differential of 3 
cents per hour, paid previously on each of 
3 shifts, is to be incorporated in the hourly 
rate for incumbents of shift base labour 
jobs as of the date of signing this agree- 
ment (except for mechanical trades) and no 
additional shift differential paid. 


Pulp and Paper—Province of Ontario— 
Twelve Pulp and Paper Companies and 
The International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
The International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers and Seven Other Unions 
Affihated with The American Federa- 
tion of Labour. 

This memorandum of agreement, signed 

September 26, 1952, following negotiations 

and conciliation proceedings, renews the 


collective agreements in force between the 
above parties (see L.G., Sept. 1951, p. 1246) 


for a further period of one year, from May 1, 
1952, to April 30, 1953, with the following 
revisions :— 

Overtime: an employee required to work 
on his scheduled or designated day or days 
off wall be paid time and one-half for such 
work. 

Wages: effective November 1, 1952, all 
wage rates shall be increased by 8 cents 
per hour; of this increase 4 cents per hour 
is to be retroactive to May 1, 1952, in the 
case of employees in the employ of the 
companies as of September 26, 1952. 

Off-shift differential: effective October 1, 
1952, employees on the second shift will be 
paid a shift bonus of 3 cents and those on 
the third shift a bonus of 5 cents per hour. 


Printing and Publishing—Hamilton, Ont. 


—Certain Printing Firms and The 
International Typographical Union, 
Local 129. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1952, to October 31, 1953, and for such 
reasonable time thereafter (not exceeding 30 
days) as may be required for the negotia- 
tion of a new agreement. 


Union security: closed shop. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
3 hours of work before or after a regular 
shift and for work on Saturday, or another 
regular off day, till 12 noon, double time 
thereafter and for all work on Sundays and 
on 8 specified paid holidays. Employees 
called back after having left the office shall 
be paid $1 for such callback and overtime 
rates for all time worked. 


Vacations with pay: two weeks after one 
year’s service. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
$1.85 for day work and $2.124 for night 
work; effective May 1, 1953, the rates will 
be increased to $1.90 for day work and $2.18 
for night work; apprentices, first 6 months, 
30 per cent of the journeymen’s scale, with 
an increase of 5 per cent every 6 months 
until 85 per cent of journeymen’s scale are 
reached during the twelfth 6 months. Work 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. shall be day work 
and work between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. night 
work. Regularly designated split shifts 
running from day into night hours, and vice- 
versa, shall be paid for at the regular night 
rate. In no case shall an employee receive 
pay for less than a full shift, except when 
discharged for cause or excused at his own 
request. A superannuated member may be 
permitted to work at a rate not less than 
the journeymen’s rate, provided that not 
more than one superannuated member shall 
be employed in any office at any one time 
and that he will not be allowed to work in 
any office where there are no journeymen 
employed. 


Severance pay: in the event of consolida- 
tion or suspension all employees affected 
shall receive severance pay of not less than 
2 weeks’ pay at regular rate. 


Apprentices may be employed in the ratio 
of one to every 4 journeymen, 2 apprentices 
to 7 journeymen, and 3 apprentices to 12 
journeymen. No office will _be permitted 
more than 3 apprentices. No apprentice 
shall be employed on overtime work unless 
the number of journeymen working overtime 
on the same shift equals the above ratio. 
No apprentice may leave one office and enter 
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the services of another employer without the 
written consent of the president of the 
union. 

Seniority: priority standing shall be the 
determining factor in lay-offs and in filling 
vacancies, provided the employee concerned 
is competent to do the required work. In 
addition, employees may claim new shifts, 
new starting times, new slide days and have 
choice of vacation schedule in accordance 
with their priority standing. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


Steel, Iron and Coke—Sydney, NS— 
Dominion Iron and Steel Limited and 
United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 1064. 


Agreement, dated December 4, 1952, to be 
in effect until March 31, 1954, and from 
year to year thereafter, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: when hiring new employees 
the company will give consideration to 
former union members, if available, and to 
residents of the immediate vicinity, it will 
encourage new employees to become mem- 
bers of the union. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the scheduled standard work shift 
(provided it exceeds 15 minutes) or the 
standard work week and for work on 
Sundays by employees of certain specified 
shops who have heretofore been similarly 
paid; double time for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. Employees not qualifying for 
the holiday allowance, who work on any of 
the 8 holidays shall be paid time and one- 
half for such work. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 3 years’ service 
and 3 weeks after 15 (previously 25) years’ 
service. The minimum number of shifts 
which must be worked to obtain full vaca- 
tion credits is 252, less shifts not worked 
because of accidents, sickness, union duties, 
jury duty, etc. 

Hourly wage rates in effect March 31, 
1952, shall be amended as follows: retro- 
active to April 1, 1952, they shall be 
increased by 8 cents per hour. Commencing 
November 30, 1952, “the present cost-of- 
living bonus shall be incorporated in the 
wage rates’. Commencing April 5, 1953, all 
wage rates in effect on April 4, 1953, shall 
be increased by 3 cents per hour. Where 
female help is employed, the principle of 
equal pay for equal work shall apply. 

Cost-of-living bonus: effective April 5, 
1953, the company will compare _ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index published in March 1953, with that 
published in September 1952 (187-6), and 
will pay an adjustment for any increase in 
the index on the basis of one cent for each 
1:3 rise. Such payment will be continued 
during the following 12 months, regardless 
of rises or declines in the index. 

Off-shift differential: effective October 5, 
1952, employees will be paid a shift 
premium of 3 cents per hour for work on 
the 4 p.m. to 12 midnight shift and of 5 
cents per hour for work on the 12 midnight 
to 8 a.m. shift. Effective January 3, 1954, 
the shift premiums will be increased to 5 
and 7 cents respectively. (The previous 
agreement did not provide for an off-shift 
differential.) 
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Job classification program: “The Company 
undertakes to put into effect, as of the first 
Sunday in October 1954, job classification 
with a 4 cent increment between adjacent 
classifications, using the Co-operative Wage 
Study Plan as the guiding principle.” 

Welfare: effective October 5, 1952, the 
company will contribute 14 cents per hour 
for all hours worked to the Dominion Steel- 
workers’ Mutual Benefit Society for all 
employees who are members of the society 
and covered by the agreement. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety and health 
of employees. 


Railway Cars—Montreal, P.Q.—Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company Limited 
(Dominion and Turcot Plants) and 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, Lodges 322 and 930. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1952, to August 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Feb. 1952, p. 174) with the 
following changes:— 

Hours: effective November 27, 1952, hours 
of work are reduced from 9 per day and 
45 per week to 84 per day and 424 per 
week; the standard work week for heating . 
system attendants is reduced from 54 to 
48 hours 

Hourly wage rates are increased, effective 
November 27, 1952, by from 14 to 16 cents 
per hour. 

The former escalator clause is not included 
in this agreement. 

The shift differential for work between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. is increased. by 2 cents 
per hour, from 5 to 7 cents. 


Farm Machinery—Brantford, Ont—The 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment Limited 
and The International Union, United 
Automobile, Aurcraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, 
Local 458. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 20, 
1952, to June 20, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop for 
employees. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Where three 8-hour shifts are 
worked males will be entitled to 20 minutes 
for lunch and females to 30 minutes, both 
with pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the full working day or the full 
working week and for work on Sundays 
(except where part of regular shift) and 
on 8 specified paid holidays. Employees 
required to work 7 continuous days of the 
calendar week will be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half for the seventh day. An 
employee who is absent without valid reason 
will be required to make up accumulated lost 
time to the 40-hour week basis before being 
paid overtime rates. 


Rest periods and wash-up time: employees 
(except shift workers where 3 shifts are 
worked) shall be allowed a 10-minute rest 
period each half shift. The factory whistle 
will blow at 5 minutes to the regular 
quitting time and employees may either leave 
the plant immediately or remain to wash up. 


new 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ service 
and 3 weeks after 15 years’ service. 
Employees with between 3 and 12 months’ 
service shall be entitled to 2 per cent of 
their earnings during the first 11 pay 
periods of the current calendar year 
(employees are paid bi-weekly). All vaca- 
tion pay shall be subject to deductions on 
a pro rata basis for any unauthorized 
absence from work in excess of one day 
per month. 


Wages: the scale of wages previously in 
effect shall be maintained for the duration 
of the agreement. Female employees will 
be paid the same wages as male employees, 
provided they attain the same results. 


Off-shift differential: employees on the 
afternoon shift will be paid a shift bonus 
of 5 cents and those on the night shift a 
bonus of 7 cents per hour. 


Pension, welfare plan, and apprenticeship 
standards are covered in separate agree- 
ments. 


Provision is made for the continuance of 
a Health and Safety Committee, and for 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Trade 


Dairy—Calgary, Alta—Union Milk Com- 
pany Limited and The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Local 987. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1952, to October 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 
Check-off: voluntary. 


Hours of work, effective November 16, 
1952: for drivers on commission basis—5 
days per week, 40 weeks of the year and 
6 days per week, 12 weeks of the year during 
June, July and August; there shall be no 
milk deliveries on Sundays, except when 
Christmas Day and New Year’s Day fall on 
a Saturday or Monday; during the forty 5- 
day weeks the second day of rest shall be 
rotated each week with each man receiving 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday off each 6 
weeks. For ice cream and butter depart- 
ments—5 days, 40 hours, per week, 36 weeks 
per year and 54 days, 44 hours, per week, 
16 weeks per year; however, permanent 
employees shall receive time off in lieu of 
the extra half day worked during the 16- 
week period in May, June, July and August; 
the second day of rest during the 5-day 
week period shall be consecutive with 
Sunday. For all other employees—5 days, 
40 hours, per week; where work is per- 
formed on a 7-day basis, the days of rest 
shall be consecutive; where Sunday is a 
regular day of rest the second day of rest 
shall rotate each week. (The hours pro- 
vided in the previous agreement were: for 
drivers on a commission basis 5 days on, 
one day off, or 10 days on, 2 days off; for 
all other employees an average of 44 hours 
per week throughout the er) 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the above hours and double time, 
or another day to be added to the annual 
vacations, for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 
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Vacations with pay: after 30 days’ service 
one-half day for each 23 days worked, after 
one year’s continuous service one week, plus 
one-half day for each additional 23 days 
worked, after 2 years’ continuous service 2 
weeks and after 20 years’ continuous service 
3 weeks. 


Monthly wage rates: special dairy help— 
pasteurizer, milk grader and tester, butter- 
maker, cream grader and tester, pasteurizer 
helper and ice cream mix maker $208.20 to 
$228.20; experienced dairy help—relief man, 
head checker, bottle filler, bottle washer, 
storage men, can washer, truck drivers, 
garagemen, stable men $193.20 to $208.20; 
experienced plant staff (female) $158.20 to 
$173.20. Inexperienced dairy help and plant 
staff will be paid for the first 3 months $15 
and for the second 3 months $7.50 less than 
experienced employees. Milk route salesmen 
—hbase pay of $197.20 plus commission of 
one cent on all units sold between 8,001 and 
10,000 units per month, 12 cents on all units 
sold between 10,001 and 12,000, and 24 cents 
on all units sold over 12,000 per month (one 
retail route unit when sold to the house- 
holder equals one quart of milk or one pint 
of creamee or one-half pint of cream; when 
sold to restaurants, hospitals and institu- 
tions it equals 2 quarts of milk or one quart 
of creamee or one pint of cream); route 
reliefmen—base pay of $228.20 plus average 
commission earned on routes assigned to his 
swing; route supervisors—base pay of 
$240.70 plus average commission earned by 
route reliefman; experienced route helpers 
$188.20 to $198.20; wholesale route sales- 
men—base pay of $220.20 plus commission 
of 14 cents per unit on all units sold over 
5,000 per month (one wholesale route unit 
equals one gallon of any product sold); 
wholesale route reliefman—base pay of 
$248.20 plus the average commission earned 
on routes assigned to him. Butter, sour 
cream and cottage cheese shall not be in- 
cluded as units; when sold at retail prices 
the commission on butter will be one cent 
per pound, on sour cream 2 cents per carton 
or pint and on cottage cheese 2 cents per 
carton; when sold at wholesale price the 
commission will be one-half and one cent 
respectively. 

Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
rates employees will be paid a cost-of-living 
bonus on the basis of $5.40 per month for 
each 5 points increase in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
above 179. The bonus is to be adjusted 
quarterly, up or down; no bonus will be paid 
if the index falls to 179. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. : 


Service 


Laundering, Dry Cleaning and Dyeing— 
Montreal, P.Q—Burnett Limited and 
The Laundry Workers and Cleaners’ 
Syndicate for the District of Montreal, 
Local 8. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 


16, 1952, to February 15, 1955, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 
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Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 

Hours: for production employees—45 per 
week to be worked Monday through Friday; 
however, if required to work on Saturday 
morning straight time will be paid for such 
work; for maintenance employees—54 hours 
(53 days) per week. The hours in either 
case are to be scheduled by the company. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 50 hours per week in the case of 
production employees and of 54 hours in the 
case of maintenance employees; double time 
for work on 4 specified paid holidays to all 
employees. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service and 2 weeks after 
5 years’ continuous service. 


Hourly wage rates: marking department, 
piece work average 80 cents to $1 per hour, 
helpers 50 to 70 cents; dry cleaning 75 cents 
to $1, helpers 60 to 70 cents; wet wash 75 
to 90 cents, helpers 65 to 75 cents; spotting 
80 cents to $1.25, helpers 70 to 80 cents; 
pressers and _ finishers—wool, piece work 


average $1.25 to $1.50 per hour, hourly rate 


80 cents to $1, apprentices 70 to 80 cents; 
silk, piece work average $1 to $1.25 per hour, 


hourly rate 80 cents to $1, apprentices 70 to 
80 cents; flat work 70 to 80 cents, helpers 
50 to 65 cents; mangle 45 to 50 cents; shirts, 
piece work average 75 to 90 cents, helpers 
50 to 70 cents; tailors, piece work average 
$1.25 per hour, hourly rate 80 cents to $1; 
dressmakers 80 cents to $1, helpers 60 cents; 
minor repairs 50 to 55 cents, helpers 45 to 
50 cents; assembling and packing 60 to 90 
cents, helpers 50 to 55 cents; furniture 
cleaners 80 to 95 cents, helpers 60 to 70 
cents; rug cleaners and washers 70 to 95 
cents, helpers 60 to 70 cents; dyers $1.25, 
helpers 65 to 75 cents; route salesmen $27 
to $33 per week plus 4 per cent commission, 
helpers $35 per week. 


Cost-of-living escalator clause: all full-time 
employees who were in the employ of the 
company at the time the agreement was 
concluded will be granted, in addition to the 
above rates, a cost-of-living bonus of 30 
cents per week for every complete point of 
increase in the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index above 191.5 
(index figure for January 1952.) Adjust- 
ments are to be made every 3 months, 
upwards or downwards, but in no event shall 
a decrease in the index below 191.5 affect 
the above wage rates. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedore. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of eight agreements and the 
correction of one other. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for trade and 
office employees at Arvida and the correc- 
tion of the agreement for food products 
manufacturing and wholesale food trade at 
Quebec published in the Quebec Official 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the LasBour GAzETTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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Gazette, January. 31, 1953, and the amend- 
ment of the agreement for tannery workers 
in the province gazetted February 7. 


A request for a new agreement for the 
building trades at Three Rivers and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades at Hull, at 
Sherbrooke and at St. JérOme were pub- 
lished January 31. A request for a new 
agreement for the men’s and boy’s cloth- 
ing industry and for tannery workers in the 
province and a request for the amendment 
of the agreement for the printing trades 
at Montreal were published February 7. 
Requests for the amendment of the 
various agreements for the building trades 
throughout -the province, for the building 
materials industry in the province and for 
the ornamental iron and bronze industry 
at Montreal were published February 14. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Mining 


Building Materials Industry, Province of 


Quebec 


See below under “Manufacturing”. 


Manufacturing 


Men’s and Boys’ Shirt Manufacturing 
Industry, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council dated January 29 
and gazetted February 14, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb. 1952, p. 178; Jan. 1953; p. 97). 

Industrial jurisdiction is amended by the 
deletion of the provision applying to the 
manufacture of work shirts for boys from 
6 to 14 years of age. 


Territorial jurisdiction: Zone I comprising 
the Island of Montreal and the area within 
a radius of 10 miles of its limits is 
unchanged. However, Zone II (the entire 
province with the exception of Zone I) is 
now subdivided into two parts as follows: 
Zone II-A, firms employing 50 or more 
production workers; Zone II-B, firms 
employing less than 50 production workers. 


Hours: 42 per week, Monday through 
Friday, in Zone I; 46 per week Monday 
through Friday and on Saturday till noon, 
in Zones II-A and II-B. (Weekly hours 
are reduced by 2 in either case.) 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours shown above. Over- 
time work is permitted only up to and not 
after 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday. 
Overtime is also prohibited, in the 3 Zones, 
during July and August, on Sundays and 
during lunch hours. In Zone I work on 
Saturday is now prohibited. No work will 
be done on any of 11 specified holidays 3 
(previously 2) of which are paid holidays 
after 3 (previously 6) months of continuous 
service with the same employer. In Zone I 
work may be done on Saturday, between 
8 am. and 12 noon of the same week in 
which a religious holiday occurs, and such 
work will be remunerated for at time and 
one-half. 


Minimum hourly or piece-work wage rates 
tor Zone I, as published in this amendment 
and shown below, are unchanged from those 
previously in effect, as follows: female oper- 
ators, finishers, pressers, examiners and 
general hands from 385 cents per hour in 
first 3 months to 55 cents after 18 months. 
The general average for the above employees, 
after one year of service, will be 60 cents 
per hour in Zone I, 54 cents in Zone II-A 
and 51 cents in Zone II-B, instead of 60 
cents in Zone I and 54 cents in Zone II, 
as previously. Minimum rates for appren- 
tice markers and cutters from 50 cents per 
hour during the first 3 months to 85 cents 
after 3 years; after 4 years of service— 
electric knife cutters $1, hand knife cutters, 
markers $1.10; general factory workers 
(male) from 45 cents per hour in first 6 
months to 65 cents after 24 months; pressers 
(male and female) on creasing machines of 
S. and R. type (pressing bands, cuffs and 
facings) and pressers of wool shirts on 
Hoffman press (after 2 years) 80 cents, 
apprentice pressers from 45 cents per hour 
in first 6 months to 80 cents after 2 years; 
layers from 45 cents per hour in first 6 
months to 65 cents after 2 years; dividers 
from 40 cents per hour in first 6 months to 
55 cents after 18 months. Minimum rates 
of Zone II-A will be those of Zone I, less 
10 per cent, and the rates of Zone II-B 
will be those of Zone I, less 15 per cent. 
(Previously the rates published for Zone II, 
now subdivided into Zones II-A and II-B, 
were from 5 to 10 cents per hour less than 
those rates of Zone I.) 
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Cost-of-living bonus: in addition to the 
above rates, effective immediately, all 
employees are entitled to a fixed cost-of- 
living bonus as follows: female employees 
(with one month of service or more) 6 cents 
per hour; (with one year of service or 
more) 8 cents per hour; male employees— 
fully skilled markers and cutters 10 cents 
per hour, other male employees (less than 
one month of service) 8 cents per hour; 
(with one month of service or more) 10 
cents per hour. ; 

Compensation for the reduction in regular 
working hours: employees paid on an hourly 
basis will receive an increase of 24 per cent 
in the case of one-hour reductions, and of 
5 per cent in the case of two hours or more; 
piecework employees will receive an increase 
of 5 per cent. Compensation will be com- 
puted on the fixed cost-of-living bonus shown 
above. 

Cost-of-living escalator clause: for each 
one-point rise or fall in the consumer price 
index over and above 115.8 points (index 
for December 1952) as published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, minimum 
rates will be increased or decreased by one 
cent per hour. There will be no reduction 
below the initial base index of 115.8 points. 
Adjustments will be made quarterly com- 
mencing April 1 and will be based on the 
index published for the preceding month. 
However, the April 1953 revision will only 
take effect if the index published for March 
exceeds that published for January by 3 or 
more points; subsequent revisions are not 
affected ‘by this provision. 

Provision is made for employers in all 
Zones, who have granted since August 1, 


1952, any wage readjustment above the 
minimum rates provided above. Such read- 
justment may be taken as_ proportional 


credit when computing the readjustment pro- 
vided for in this amendment. 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
after one year of continuous service as 
previously in effect; two weeks with pay, 
or one week with pay plus 7 statutory holli- 
days with pay after 3 (previously 5) years 
of continuous service. This amendment also 
provides that the 7 statutory holidays with 
pay mentioned above will not include any of 
the 8 paid holidays provided for all 
employees with three months’ service. 

Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning home workers. 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Proy- 
ince of Quebec 


An Order in Council dated January 21 
and gazetted January 31, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April 1950, p. 516; April 1951, p. 544; 
April 1952, p. 452; "July; ip. 9295 Nov, 
p. 1480, and previous issues) by the addi- 
tion of one firm to the list of contracting 
parties in the Montreal District. 

Another Order in Council dated January 
29 and gazetted February 7, further amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry as follows:— 


Specified holidays in Zones I and II: as 
previously in effect, 8 specified holidays are 
observed in ‘French plants and 7 in English 
plants. However, the number of paid 
holidays is now increased from 4 to 6 in 
both F'rench and English plants. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for female 
employees in set-up department—minimum 
rates range from a low of 67 cents per 
hour for hand labeller, gummer operators, 
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etc. to a high of 78 cents per hour in Zone 
I, 64 to 74 cents per hour in Zone II; 
folding department—from a low of 67 cents 
for stripper, packer, folder, machine feeders 
and operators of machines not classified, to 
a high of 69 cents per hour for stitcher 
operators in Zone I, from 64 to 66 cents in 
Zone II. (The minimum rates are in most 
cases 5 cents per hour higher than those 
previously in effect.) Basic rates for female 
employees are now as follows: from 50 cents 
per hour in first 3 months to 57 cents in 
third 3 months in Zone I, 48 to 54 cents in 
Zone II. (These rates are 2 to 5 cents per 
hour higher.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for male 
employees in set-up department range from 
a low of 93 cents per hour for machine 
operators not classified, to a high of $1.17 
per hour for creasing operators, scorers and 
cutter on knife (first class) in Zone I, 88 
cents to $1.11 in Zone II; folding depart- 
ment—from a low of 86 cents for packer 
and tier to a high of $1.31 for die maker 
in Zone I, 82 cents to $1.24 in Zone II; 
general—from a low of 86 cents per hour 
for watchmen to a high of $1.17 per hour 
for electricians and machinists (first class) 
in Zone I, from 82 cents to $1.11 in Zone 
II. Weekly minimum rates for chief engine- 
men (second class) $53.56; (third class) 
$45.86 in Zone I, $50.88 and $43.57 in Zone 
II. (The above rates for male employees 
are from 6 to 10 cents per hour higher for 
hourly rated workers and from $3.23 to 
$3.97 per week higher for weekly rated 
workers.) The basic wage scale for male 
employees 18 years and over is increased 
by 5 cents per hour and is now as follows: 
from 60 cents per hour in first 3 months 
to 80 cents in fourth 3 months in Zone I, 
62 to 76 cents per hour in Zone II; male 
employees under 18 now receive from 53 
cents in first 3 months to 62 cents in third 
3 months in Zone I, 50 to 59 cents per hour 
in Zone II. (Previously 50 to 60 cents per 
hour in Zone I and 47 to 57 cents in 
Zone II.) 


Printing Trades 

Minimum hourly wage rates are from 5 
to 14 cents per hour higher than those 
previously in effect and now range from a 
low of $1.13 per hour for feeders on platen 
presses to a high of $1.91 for journeymen 
pressmen on multicolour cylinder presses in 
Zone I, from 93 cents to $1.50 per hour in 
Zone II. Minimum rates for apprentices 
are unchanged from those previously in effect 
and the classification helper is not included 
in the present scale of wage rates. 


Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec 


An Order in Council dated January 21 
and gazetted January 24 amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June~ 1950, p. 872, Aug., p. 1185, 
Dec., p. 2067; Nov. 1951, p. 1539; Feb. 1953, 
p. 283) by replacing the name “The Cana- 
dian Terrazzo and Mosaic Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation” with the name “Montreal Tile, 
Terrazzo and Marble Employers’ Associa- 
tion’ and the names of two additional 
employers. 

Marble Industry 

Hours in Zone I (Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of 15 miles) are unchanged 
at 40 per week for marble cutters and their 
apprentices; 45 for other qualified trades- 
men, 60 for watchmen. 
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Overtime in Zone I: time and one-half 
until 10 p.m., double time between 10 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. and for work on Sundays and 8 
specified holidays; triple time for work on 
3 additional paid holidays. Eligibility of 
employees to paid holidays is governed by 
certain specified conditions. (Previously 
time and one-half for work till midnight, 
double time between midnight and 7 a.m. 
and for work on Sundays and 11 specified 
holidays, only 2 of which were paid holi- 
days.) In addition, this amendment also 
provides time and one-half for work on 
Saturdays between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m., double 
time for work after 5 p.m. If work starts 
at 12 noon, or at whatever hour it starts 
in the afternoon or evening, such work will 
be paid for at regular rates till 10 p.m., 
thereafter double time. (Previously regular 
rates were paid during the first 5 hours for 
work started after 12 noon, time and one- 
half for the next 2 hours, double time for 
the eighth and succeeding hours; for work 
after midnight, time and one-half up to the 
eighth hour, during the eighth and succeed- 
ing hours, double time.) ’ 


Minimum hourly wage rates in Zone I: 
hand cutter $1.68; carborundum machine 
operator, terrazzo caster $1.62; machine 
cutter, hand and machine polisher, com- 
pressorman, saw setter, bed rubber face, bed 
rubber end, craneman $1.46; sawyerman on 
gang saws (first 3 months) $1 (previously 
$1.01), (after 3 months) $1.41; helper and 
labourer $1, apprentice marble cutter from 
$1 in first year to $1.48 in fourth year; 
apprentice, carborundum machine operator 
from $1 (previously $1.01) in first 6 months 
to $1.46 in third 6 months; apprentice 
polisher—first 3 months $1, thereafter $1.46; 
watchman $40 per week. (The above rates 
represent increases ranging from 6 to 30 
cents per hour for hourly rated workers and 
an increase of $10 per week for watchmen.) 

Cost-of-living escalator clause formerly 
governing this part of the agreement (L.G., 
March 1950, p. 345) is not included in this 
amendment. 


Other provisions 
regulations. 


include apprenticeship 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council dated January 21 
and gazetted January 24, amends_ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 

L:G., June r1952," piv (Slee March 41953, 
p42). 

Part “C”—Marble, Tile and Terrazzo Trades 

Hours remain unchanged at 40 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
in addition to the regular day’s work; double 
time for work between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
(The above provisions are unchanged.) How- 
ever, this amendment provides that time and 
one-half will be paid for work on Saturday 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m.; double time for 
work after 5 p.m. and for work on any of 
8 specified holidays; triple time for work on 
3 additional paid holidays. (Previously 
double time was paid for work on any of 
9 specified holidays and triple time for work 
on 2 additional paid holidays.) Employees 
are entitled to paid holidays provided they 
have completed at least one month of service 
with the same employer and have not been 
discharged more than 15 days before the 
holiday. 

(Continued on page 696) 








Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Magistrate's Court dismisses charge that city of St. Jean had employed 
carpenters without the certificates required by the parity committee 


The Magistrate’s Court at St. Jean, Que., 
on December 22, 1952, dismissed the action 
brought against the City of St. Jean by the 
parity committee for the construction 
trades, which charged that the City had 
employed workmen to construct an enclo- 
sure around a municipal baseball park who 
did not have the certificate of qualification 
required by a by-law of the _ parity 
committee. 

(Under the Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act, a parity committee may set up a 
committee of examiners for the trade and 
require employees subject to the decree 
to hold certificates of competency.) 

The Magistrate held that the workmen 
were unskilled labourers, who were not 
required by the by-law to hold a certificate, 
and that in any case the decree did not 
apply to municipal construction work. 

Giving written reasons for judgment, 
Magistrate Chabot stated that a by-law 
of the parity committee makes a certi- 
ficate of qualification compulsory for all 
employees subject to the decree except 
unskilled labourers. If they became car- 
penters or joiners and worked within the 
territory under the jurisdiction of the 
parity committee they would be required 
to obtain a certificate. 

The Magistrate stated that the persons 
who erected the enclosure around the base- 
ball field on May 8, 1952, were unskilled 
labourers regularly employed by the City. 
He did not believe that in building the 
fence they became “carpenters” or “joiners” 
subject to the decree. He maintained that 
the mere fact of working with hammer or 
saw did not make a workman a carpenter; 
the nature of the work and the finished 
product, the particular skills it demands, 
indicate his capacity. Since the term 
“carpenter” was not defined in the decree, 


Magistrate Chabot referred to the dic- 
tionary definition and concluded that 
putting up a fence was not a carpenter’s 
work. 

Even if this job could be considered a 
type of work to be reserved for skilled 
carpenters, the Court held that the decree 
and the rules adopted by the parity com- 
mittee were not applicable, because the 
work was performed for and by the City. 
Magistrate Chabot stated that the decree 
excluded from its application any work 
performed in the repair and upkeep of 
municipal buildings, the construction, repair 
or maintenance of conduits, sewers, or pave- 
ments and similar work when performed 
under the direct control of municipal 
authorities. He held that this enumeration 
of municipal works in the decree was not 
restrictive. It would be absurd if the 
City’s labourers could be employed without 
any certificate of competency in work 
which required great skill but could not 
nail planks together to build an enclosure. 
In his view, the exemption of municipal 
corporations from the decree must be inter- 
preted broadly because municipalities rep- 
resent the public interest, which must take 
precedence over the private interest of a 
particular group. 


On these grounds, the action of the 


parity committee was dismissed—Comuité 
Paritare des Métiers de la Construction 
de St-Jean v. Cité de St-Jean, Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec [1953], C.S. Montreal, 
Nos: 1 and 2, 70. 








This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





A British Columbia conciliation board has recommended that the union agree to 
compensate the company for the costs involved if any employee takes legal action against 
the company in connection with the payment of compulsory union dues. The employees’ 
nominee on the board signed the report; the employer’s nominee did not. 

The board recommended the compulsory check-off of union dues for all new employees. 

The board was appointed in connection with a dispute between Kirkland and_ Rose 
Limited, Vancouver, and Local 580, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 


(CIO-CCL). Board Chairman was 
employees’ nominee, Grant MacNeil. 


H. J. Young; employer’s nominee, R. J. Killam; 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Alberta adopts new CSA Safety Code for the Woodworking Industry, 
the first province to do so, and revises safety regulations for gas and 


oil wells and grain elevators. 


British Columbia issues minimum wage 


orders for the refrigeration trade and the road transport industry 


Alberta has adopted the new CSA Safety Code for the Woodworking 
Industry as regulations under the Factories Act. 


Under the same Act, the regulations governing the construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance of machinery and equipment in grain elevators were 
revised to add new safety requirements, including provisions for employees’ 


belt lifts. 


workers in gas and oil well drilling were issued. 


In Alberta and Saskatchewan, similar regulations for the safety of 


Traumatic deafness was 


added to the schedule of industrial diseases under the British Columbia 


Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Two new minimum wage orders in 
British Columbia set a minimum wage for 
the first time for the refrigeration trade 
and established a higher minimum and 
punitive overtime rates for the road trans- 
port industry. 

The regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act which provide for 
the issuance of certificates of proficiency in 
the beauty culture trade were revised. 


FEDERAL 


Canada Veterans Benefit Act 

The Veterans Benefit Regulations were 
consolidated and _ re-issued with some 
changes on January 22 by P.C. 1953-93, 
effective on that date and _ gazetted 
February 11. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Factories Act 


Woodworking Industry 

The new Safety Code for the Wood- 
working Industry recently issued by the 
Canadian Standards Association (L.G., 
Mar., p. 444) has now been adopted as 
regulations under the Alberta Factories Act, 
by an Order in Council (O.C. 62-53) made 
January 12 and gazetted January 31. 

The Code, which was prepared by the 
CSA at the request of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation, sets out rules for the safe 
installation, maintenance and operation of 
machinery in the woodworking industry, 
which includes cooperage operations and 
the making of veneer, but not sawmill or 
logging operations. 

General rules for plant layout require 
machines to be located so that the oper- 
ator has sufficient space to handle the 
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material without interference from or to 
other workmen or machines and without 
having to stand in an aisle. The minimum 
clearances suggested for saws, jointers and 
shapers are set out in an appendix to 
the Code. 


Woodworking machinery must be firmly 
secured to substantial floors or founda- 
tions or, in the case of small units, to 
strong benches or tables in such a way 
that they cannot be unintentionally moved 
or overturned. Whenever possible, heavy- 
duty machines are to be located on the 
ground floor in order to prevent vibration 
due to high operating speed. The appendix 
outlines the method of cushioning the 
machine foundation to eliminate undue 
vibration and noise. 


Machines must be adequately lighted. 
Supplementary lighting must be provided 
when necessary at the point of operation, 
that is, the point where the cutting, shaping, 
or boring operation takes place. 

Floors and aisles must be kept in good 
repair, free from protruding nails, splinters, 
holes, unevenness and loose boards. In the 
working area around machines, floors must 
be treated to prevent slipping. Provision 
must be made for the removal of shavings 
and sawdust. Aisles must be at least three 
feet wider than the width of the widest 
vehicle or load, if used for one-way traffic, 
and three feet wider than twice the width 
of the widest vehicle or load, if used for 
two-way traffic. Aisleways must be marked 
by painted lines or some similar method. 

Before setting out specific requirements 
for various types of woodworking machines, 
the Code gives general rules for machine 
construction, driving power, speed and 
machine control. The height of the work- 
ing surface of each machine must be such 
as to give the operator most efficiency and 


least fatigue. The appendix recommends 
a height of 36 inches for circular saws, 
shapers and jointers, and 42 inches for band 
saws. Each machine must be free from 
sensible vibration when the largest tool is 
mounted and run idle at full speed. Arbors 
and mandrels must have secure bearing 
and be free from play. Wooden band- 
saw wheels must not be used. Saw frames 
must be constructed so as to limit the size 
of saw that can be mounted, in order to 
avoid overspeed due to mounting too large 
a saw. Rip saw and crosscut saw gauges 
or fences must be constructed so as to 
ensure proper alignment with the saw. 
Hinged saw tables must be constructed so 
that they can be secured in any position 
and in true alignment with the saw. All 
belts, pulleys, gears, shafts and moving 
parts must be guarded to prevent anyone 
from becoming entangled. 


It is recommended that woodworking 
machines be driven by individual motors. 
Each machine must be equipped with a 
mechanical or electrical power control to 
make it possible for the operator to cut 
off the power without leaving his place. 
On machines operated by electric motors, 
there must be means for making the 
controls inoperative while repairs are being 
carried out. On machines driven by belts 
and shafting, a locking-type belt shifter 
or equivalent device is required. Operating 
treadles must be covered by an inverted 
U-shaped metal guard, fastened to the 
floor, of adequate size to prevent acci- 
dental tripping. Automatic feeding devices 
should be installed on machines whenever 
possible. 


Circular saws may not be operated at a 
speed greater than 10,000 peripheral feet 
per minute unless specially tensionéd for 
higher speeds. The manufacturer is 
required to mark upon the saw the size, 
rpm and speed at which it should operate. 
A table of revolutions per minute for 
various sizes of saws to produce but not 
exceed the maximum speed is included in 
the appendix. 

General maintenance rules emphasize the 
importance of systematic inspection of all 
machines and safety equipment to ensure 
that defects are discovered and corrected 
promptly. Dull, badly set, improperly filed 
or improperly tensioned saws must be 
immediately removed from service as soon 
as they begin to cause the material to 
stick, jam or kickback when it is fed to 
the saw at normal speed. Twists or kinks 
in saws must be promptly removed by a 
saw smith. Blades to which gum _ has 
adhered must be cleaned immediately. All 
knives and cutting heads must be kept 


sharp, properly adjusted, and _ firmly 
secured. Bearings must be kept free from 
lost motion and well lubricated. 

The Code requires the installation and 
compulsory use of guards wherever 
possible. If special operations require the 
removal of the guard, it must be replaced 
immediately upon completion of the work. 
Employees must not be permitted to 
remove a guard or to operate a machine 
without a guard except with the consent 
of the foreman in each specific instance. 

Machines should not be used for oper- 
ations of such variety as to necessitate the 
removal of safeguards suitable for the usual 
service. The specific operations involving 
special hazards should be assigned to 
machines appropriate for such work. 


Detailed rules are set out for the 
guarding and safe operation of various 
woodworking machines and tools. These 
constitute the main part of the Code. 
The rules govern the construction and use 
of circular saws, band saws and band 
resaws, jointers (hand planers), tenoning 
machines, boring and mortising machines, 
wood shapers, planing, moulding, sticking 
and matching machines, lathes and auto- 
matic shapers, sanding machines, routers 
and roll-type glue spreaders. It is stated 
that the mention of specific machines does 
not exclude other woodworking machines 
from the requirement that suitable guards 
and exhaust hoods must be provided to 
reduce hazards to a minimum. 


A separate section of the Code deals 
with veneer machinery, including steam 
vats and soaking pits, log-handling equip- 
ment, drag saws, and veneer cutters and 
wringers. The sides of steam vats must 
extend at least 36 inches above the floor, 
working platform or ground. Where large 
vats are divided into sections, substantial 
walkways must be provided between sec- 
tions, with a standard handrail 42 inches 
high, removable if necessary, on each 
exposed side. Where the size of the stock 
handled will permit it, vat sections should 
not be larger than eight feet. Vat covers 
may be removed only from the portion of 
the vat on which men are working, and a 
portable railing must be placed at this 
point to protect the operators. No work- 
man may ride or step on logs in steam vats. 


The floor surface at the sides of vats 
where loading and unloading is done must 
be constructed to prevent — slipping. 
Employees working at the vats must be 
provided with and required to wear foot- 
wear with soles and heels that will not 
slip. If required to work over vats, they 
must wear a safety belt attached to a life 
line which is fastened so that they cannot 
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fall into the vat. Mechanical handling 
equipment must be provided for removing 
the logs from the vat, and hydraulic equip- 
ment for draining it. Until the vat has 
been drained, no employee may stand on 
the vat and unloading may not begin. If 
draining of the vats is not desired, each 
vat must be fitted with a cradle which can 
be mechanically raised to permit the logs 
to be transferred safely to other handling 
devices. 


The buildings in which vats are located 
should be heated in cold weather to keep 
the amount of steam at a minimum. 
Proper means of ventilation must be 
provided. High ceilings with roof venti- 
lators are desirable; where ceilings are low, 
exhaust fans must be supplied. 

All gears, sprockets, chains and other 
dangerous parts of log-handling equipment 
must be enclosed with standard guards. 
The Code urgently recommends the use 
of log trolleys or cranes except where the 
stock handled is very small. All hoisting 
equipment should be tested and inspected 
frequently. 

Drag saws and veneer cutters and 
wringers must be provided with guards and 
specific safety devices. Whenever veneer 
slicers or rotary veneer-cutting machines 
have been shut down to insert logs or to 
make adjustments, the operator must make 
sure that the machine is clear and that 
other workmen are not in a hazardous 
position before he starts the machine. 
Operators are forbidden to ride the carriage 
of a veneer slicer. 

Equally specific requirements are laid 
down for the construction and use of 
cooperage machinery. 

The Code also contains rules for the 
clothing to be worn by operators of 
woodworking machinery. Gloves, flowing 
garments, loose sleeves and neckties are 
not to be worn by machine operators. 
Where there is danger of kickback from 
any operation, anti-kickback aprons must 
be supplied and worn. Where there is 
danger from dust or flying chips, the 
employer must provide proper eye protec- 
tion in accordance with the CSA Code for 
Head and Eye Protection. 


Grain Elevators 

The regulations under the Alberta 
Factories Act governing the construction, 
operation and maintenance of machinery 
and equipment in grain elevators, estab- 
lished by O.C. 1089-31, were reissued to 
include new provisions setting out safety 
requirements for employees’ belt lifts. The 
former regulations were repealed and 
replaced by O.C. 83-53, made January 19 
and gazetted January 31. 
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Only minor changes were made to the 
provisions of the earlier regulations dealing 
with the guarding of moving parts of 
machinery, the covering of grain bins and 
hoppers, the construction of ladders and the 
construction and operation of manlifts. 
New sections require workplaces to be 
adequately lighted and grain augers to be 
guarded, and prohibit unauthorized persons 
from riding on manlifts. 

The most important change in the 
regulations was the addition of new pro- 
visions governing belt lifts used to carry 
employees in grain elevators. The belt 
lift machine (head drive assembly) must 
be supported on steel, wood or concrete 
beams or slabs having a factor of safety 
of not less than six. An adequate platform 
is to be provided for servicing the machine, 
protected by a standard guard rail and 
having a permanent ladder or stairway to 
the upper landing. There must be an 
externally operated electrical disconnect 
switch close to the machine. 

The belt lift equipment must be set on 
a substantial foundation and_ securely 
fastened at top, bottom and intermediate 
landings. The guiding structure, to be 
made of steel, must have a factor of safety 
of not less than six. 


Where the distance between landings 
exceeds 20 feet, a permanent ladder must 
be installed on or adjacent to the structure 
to permit escape from the belt lift in case 
of power failure. The belt and head pulley 
must be designed to withstand safely a live 
load of 200 pounds for each belt step with 
a factor of safety of not less than eight. 
The maximum permissible speed of lifts is 
80 feet per minute. 


To carry the workmen, steps with an 
anti-glip surface and each able to bear 
safely a load of 250 pounds are to be 
securely fastened to the belt in such a 
way that they remain at right angles to 
the belt in ascending and descending. Step 
treads must be at least 10 inches deep and 
12 inches wide and uniform in size. Hand- 
holds with a gripping surface of not less 
than seven inches and at least two-inch 
clearance from the belt must be secured 
to the belt approximately four feet above 
each step. Each step or handhold must 
have a corresponding handhold or step. 
Handholds must be constructed so that 
they cannot be grabbed by an employee in 
a direction other than that for which they 
were designed. 


The regulations require the provision of 
an automatic brake applied by gravity or 
springs and electrically released, capable of 
stopping and holding the belt with the 
greatest unbalanced load within two feet. 


No chain, belt, clutch or other than a 
direct mechanical connection may exist 
between the brake pulley and the head 
pulley. 

The belt must have a manually-operated 
starting and stopping device, readily acces- 
sible throughout the entire travel of the 
belt lift and arranged so that it must be 
pulled in the direction of belt travel to 
stop the belt lift. 

Another compulsory feature of belt lift 
equipment is an automatic limit switch to 
shut off the power and stop the belt lift 
within two feet if an employee rides a 
step more than 18 inches above the upper 
landing. No provision may be made for 
re-starting the machine except from above 
the upper landing. 

The holes in the floor through which the 
belt lift passes must be clear of the steps 
by a distance of seven to nine inches on 
each side, measured parallel with the plane 
of the belt, and clear of the outside edge 
of the step by a distance of 14 to 15 
inches, measured at right angles to the 
plane of the belt. Floor openings must be 
guarded by standard railings with staggered 
openings or swinging self-closing gates 
opening away from the belt lift. 

On the “up” going side of the belt lift, 
the floor openings must be equipped with 
funnel-shaped shear guards, bevelled at an 
angle of not less than 60 degrees from the 
horizontal and having their lower edge not 
less than three feet from the centre line 
of the belt in any direction in front of the 
plane of the belt, except where a vertical 
wall interferes. Where there is a projec- 
tion between landings or above a landing 
within three feet of the centre line of the 
belt, a similar shear guard must be pro- 
vided. Shear guards are to be made of 
smooth metal not lighter than 16 gauge. 


A mounting platform must be provided 
at the lowest landing on the “up” going 
side of the belt, high enough to meet the 
steps when they are level. All landings 
on both sides of the belt must have a 
landing area at least two feet wide and 
must be adequately lighted. 

The regulations forbid any person other 
than an employee to ride on a belt lift, 
or more than one person to ride on one 
step at the same time. No freight may 
be carried on a belt lift. 


When an inspector discovers unsafe 
equipment, material, tools or working con- 
ditions which are not specifically covered 
by the regulations, he is authorized to order 
the employer to make the changes neces- 
sary to remove hazards and reduce the 
possibility of accidents. Employers are 
required to comply with such orders. 
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Plans of employees’ belt lifts must be 
submitted to the Chief Factory Inspector 
of the Department before installation is 
commenced. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 

The regulations under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act for the beauty culture 
trade, in which work is prohibited without 
a subsisting certificate, were reissued with 
some changes. The new regulations, replac- 
ing those made in 1949 (O.C. 1058-49), 
were approved by O.C. 82-53 on January 19 
and gazetted January 31. 

Changes were made in the provisions for 
the issuing of certificates. As before, an 
applicant for a certificate of proficiency 
must present testimonials from his 
employers or instructors to establish that 
he has had at least two years’ practical 
experience in the trade or one year’s 
experience and approximately 1,400 hours 
of instruction in a Beauty Culture Trade 
School. He must then pass a practical 
and a theoretical examination, obtaining at 
least 75 per cent of the allotted marks. 

Previously, an applicant presenting the 
required testimonials could be granted a 
temporary certificate, valid for three months 
only, during which period he was required 
to present himself for examination. No 
certificate may now be issued without 
examination, but a candidate who obtains 
between 60 per cent and 75 per cent of 
the marks in the examination may be 
granted a temporary certificate valid for a 
period not exceeding 12 months, during 
which time he must prepare for re-examina- 
tion. An unsuccessful candidate may not 
be re-examined for at least six months. 

More detailed provisions are set out for 
the licensing of apprentices. As before, an 
apprentice certificate may be issued to any 
person upon application, authorizing him 
to work under the direct supervision of a 
beauty parlour operator holding a valid 
certificate of proficiency. It is now pro- 
vided that an apprentice may hold a 
certificate for a two-year period and must 
then take an examination. If he fails to 
secure a certificate of proficiency or a 
temporary certificate, he may be granted 
another apprentice certificate good for six 
months only and must then present him- 
self for further examination. 


Under the former regulations, all beauty 
culture operators were required to, renew 
their certificates annually upon payment of 
a $1 fee. Certificates now will remain in 
effect unless suspended or revoked for cause. 
However, a certificate valid for a limited 
period may be issued in any case where 
it is considered proper by the Minister of 
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Industries and Labour. A certificate may 
be cancelled if it is established that a 
testimonial or statutory declaration pre- 
sented was false or irregular. 

Another new section provides that every 
certificate issued must be accompanied by 
an identification card indicating the status 
of the certificate. The holder of a certifi- 
cate is required to produce his certificate 
or identification card at the request of 
any authorized official. 

Where the name of the holder of a 
certificate is changed through a change in 
marital status, the certificate must be 
forwarded to the Department for the 
necessary alteration. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Gas and Oil Wells 


Revised safety regulations governing the 
erection of derricks and the operation and 
maintenance of gas and oil well drilling 
equipment have been issued by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in Alberta. 
The new regulations, gazetted January 31 
and effective from March 15, replace 
Regulation No. 14 of 1949. 

As previously, the regulations lay down 
the general requirement that any derrick, 
buildings, machinery, tools or other equip- 
ment must be constructed, protected, 
placed and operated so as to afford 
reasonable safety to persons employed in 
or around gas or oil wells. Spudding in or 
drilling operations are prohibited until all 
moving parts of machinery are completely 
guarded, all platforms, stairways and hand- 
rails securely fastened in position and the 
escape line with escape buggy installed at 
the derrick platform. Where gas and oil 
wells are being drilled, the casing to be 
set and cemented is now required to be of 
the depth, size and type specified on the 
licence to drill issued by the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Conservation Board. 

For the purpose of preventing blow-outs, 
new provisions have been included requiring 
the operator of a well being drilled to 
install and use adequate control equip- 
ment to shut off the open hole completely 
and to surround and close off the drill pipe, 
casing and tubing. The controls for such 
equipment must be located at least two 
feet outside the substructure. Except 
where loss of circulation occurs through 
unforeseeable circumstances, sufficient drill- 
ing fluid must be kept in the well at all 
times to prevent the possibility of the well 
blowing out of control. 

With some minor changes from the 
earlier regulations, safety requirements are 
set out in detail for cellars, derricks, plat- 
forms, ladders, auxiliary means of escape, 
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safety belts and lines, oil and gas storage 
tanks, rotary drilling rigs and certain other 
equipment. A new section deals with 
safety valves and pumps. Another new 
provision requires hand tools to be kept in 
good repair. 

New rules designed to guard against 
fire or explosion were added. The use of 


heating or lighting apparatus with a flame 


or exposed electrical element is prohibited 
in the doghouse. Steam boilers must be at 
least 150 feet away from the well head. 
Tanks supplying fuel to other than diesel 
motors may not be located within 75 feet 
of the well head. Unless a rig is adequately 
lighted by natural light, no drill pipe may 
be disconnected during a drill stem test if 
there is any possibility of gas or oil being 
present in the pipe. In addition to the 
regular means of attachment, every test 
plug must be attached by a safety line to 
the links when above the derrick floor. 
Fires may not be located and persons are 
prohibited from smoking within 75 feet of 
a well head. 


A new provision requires rigs to be 
properly lighted to provide a minimum 
illumination of five foot candle power on 
the whole of the derrick floor, three foot 
candle power at the fourble boards, mud 
pumps and cat-walk, and one foot candle 
power at the shale shaker, stairways and 
other working areas. A section added to 
the regulations in 1949, giving specific rules 
for electrical wiring and equipment, is 
omitted and the new regulations contain 
only the general requirement that electrical 
installations must be of a type approved 
for the purpose by the Alberta Electrical 
Inspection Department and must comply 
with the Canadian Electrical Code. 


Safety equipment to be supplied by the 
employer now includes safety goggles as 
well as safety belts, gas masks and hard 
hats. Workmen are required to wear 
goggles when engaged in the mixing of 
chemicals, the chipping, tapping, hammering 
or grinding of metal, welding operations, 
or cleaning by the use of compressed air. 
The hard hats to be worn by all workmen 
while on the derrick floor and during the 
erection or dismantling of derricks must 
now be supplied with suitable winter 
linings during the months from November 
to March inclusive. 


Every driller employed on a gas or oil 
well drilling rig is required to hold a 
certificate of competency in first aid 
approved by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Employers must provide and main- 
tain a Standard First Aid Kit and carrying 
stretcher at each place of employment. 
These first aid provisions are new. 


British Columbia Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts 


Road Transport 


The Board of Industrial Relations has 
revised its hours and minimum wage 
orders for the road transport industry. 

“The transportation industry”, defined in 
general terms to cover the transport of 
goods by road, was added to the schedule 
of the Hours of Work Act in 1935. A 
regulation issued in that year exempted the 
industry from the limits set by the Act 
to the extent that workers were permitted 
to work six additional hours in a week, 
provided that their daily limit did not 
exceed ten hours. From 1935 on, minimum 
wage rates were fixed for the various 
categories of workers in the industry, 
depending on the number of hours worked. 

In 1948, on the basis of 13 years’ 
experience, the Board instituted a new 
method of regulation, applying the prin- 
ciple of punitive overtime rates instead of 
setting actual limits on hours. Minimum 
Wage Order 9 (1948) set a minimum rate 
of 75 cents an hour for the main group 
of transport workers, drivers and their 
Sswampers and helpers, and _ established 
overtime rates for hours worked in excess 
of specified limits. The Order required 
time and one-half the regular rate to be 
paid for the first 23 hours in excess of 84 
in a day, double time for work done in 
excess of 11 hours, and time and one-half 
for hours worked in excess of 47 in a week, 
provided that the weekly overtime did not 
include overtime calculated on a daily basis. 
In 1950 (L.G., 1951, p. 245) the Board 
followed the same policy with respect to 
regulation of the taxicab industry, sub- 
stituting punitive overtime rates for a strict 
limitation of weekly hours. 

In its recent revision of the orders 
covering road transport, the Board re- 
worded the definition of “the transporta- 
tion industry” to make it apply specifically 
to truck-drivers and motorcycle operators, 
their swampers or helpers, and ware- 
housemen. 


A minimum wage order for these 
employees set a higher minimum hourly 
rate and established the same overtime 
provisions as had been included in 
Minimum Wage Order 9. Actual hours 
limitations under the Hours of Work Act 
were removed for all such employees 
except bread and milk delivery men. 


New Minimum Wage Order 

Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 26 (1953) establishes a new minimum 
wage for truck-drivers and motorcycle 
operators, their swampers or helpers, and 
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warehousemen. It does not apply to 
employees covered by a minimum wage 
order for the logging industry, to drivers 
of vehicles for passenger transportation, or 
to warehousemen covered by another Order 
of the Board. 

The minimum wage of 75 cents, formerly 
set by Order 9 for truck-drivers and their 
swampers or helpers, has been raised to 80 
cents per hour. This group includes 
drivers employed in the delivery of milk 
or bread for whom the minimum hourly 
rate was formerly 48 cents. The 80-cent 
rate applies also to warehousemen, who 
were not specifically mentioned in earlier 
orders. The minimum wage for motor- 
cycle operators is now 55 cents per hour, 
Previously, rates ranged from 30 to 48 
cents, depending on the number of weekly 
hours and whether or not a motorcycle was 
equipped with a sidecar or wheeled 
attachment. 


Overtime rates for an employee covered 
by the Order (except one engaged in the 
retail delivery of milk or delivery of bread) 
are one and one-half times his regular 
rate of pay for the first two and a half 
hours, or less, worked in excess of eight 
and one-half hours in a day; double time 
for all hours worked after 11 in a day; 
and in the case of any overtime not 
covered by these two provisions, one and 
one-half times his regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of 47 in a week. As 
before, the overtime rates may be varied 
by permit from the Board to meet the 
conditions of the “long distance haul” or 
for other reasons (e.g., to provide pay- 
ment on a mileage, tonnage or trip basis). 
No overtime rates are set for drivers of 
vehicles engaged in the delivery of milk 
and bread, and their swampers or helpers, 
since their hours of work are restricted 
by Regulation No. 23B and Regulation 
No. 17C, described below. 


An employer who has asked an employee 
to report for work must, as before, pay 
him his regular rate of pay for the entire 
period spent at the place of work in 
answer to the call. A new “daily guarantee” 
provision ,requires an employee to be 
paid a minimum of two hours’ pay if 
there is no work and four hours’ pay if he 
commences work. The Board has power to 
vary this provision. 

Another new provision stipulates that, 
when a mechanical breakdown or road 
blockade immobilizes a truck at a distance 
greater than 100 miles from the driver’s 
home terminal, employees operating the 
truck will be paid at straight time unless 
they are actively engaged in making 
repairs. Straight time will continue to the 
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end of the shift on which they are working. 
While the delay continues, employees will 
be paid for one regular shift each day. 

If the employee provides his own vehicle, 
he is to be paid, in addition to the 
minimum wage, all reasonable costs in 
connection with the vehicle while it is 
actually being used on the employer’s 
behalf. 

Payment of wages up to a date not more 
than eight days prior to the date of pay- 
ment must be made at least semi-monthly. 

The customary requirements for keeping 
of records and the posting of the order are 
included in the new Order, which was made 
on January 30 and gazetted February 19. 


Hours of Work Orders 

Related regulations made on February 16 
under the Hours of Work Act were 
gazetted February 19, to take effect on 
March 30, the date on which the new 
Minimum Wage Order No. 26 comes into 
force. 


Regulation No. 22A amends the schedule 
to the Hours of Work Act to re-define 
“the transportation industry” in more 
specific terms. Instead of including all 
operations in or incidental to the trans- 
porting of goods, “by any means whatever, 
other than by rail, water or air”, the 
definition now states that the expression 
means “the occupations of truck-driver and 
motorcycle operator, and their swampers or 
helpers, and warehouseman”. Messengers 
and drivers of horse-drawn vehicles are no 
longer dealt with as part of the trans- 
portation industry. Delivery work by 
bicycle or on foot in the mercantile 
industry is already covered by the Order 
for that industry, Order 24 (1949). 


Regulation No. 23A permits male and 
female employees covered by Minimum 
Wage Order 26, that is, truck-drivers and 
motorcycle operators, and their swampers 
or helpers, and warehousemen (excluding 
bread and milk delivery men), to work, 
over and above the eight and 44 hours laid 
down in the Act, whatever hours are 
necessary to meet the requirements of the 
transportation industry. Previously, limits 
imposed were 10 hours in a day and 50 
hours in a week. As stated above, the 
Board now attempts to regulate hours by 
means of the overtime rates set in 
Minimum Wage Order 26. 


Regulation No. 13A exempts employees 
covered by the new minimum wage order 
from Regulation No. 13, which requires the 
posting of notices of hours at which work 
begins and ends, shifts, rest intervals, etc. 


Regulation No. 23B makes the same 
provision as in a former order for working 
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hours of drivers engaged in retail milk 
delivery. Milk delivery men may work 
15 hours in excess of 44 in a week, pro- 
vided that not more than 10 hours are 
worked in a day nor more than 350 hours 
over a period of seven weeks. 

Persons employed in the delivery of 
bread are subject to a special exemption 
issued in 1948 (Regulation No. 17C) 
permitting them to work up to 48 hours 
in a week. 


Refrigeration Trade 

Minimum wage rates of $1.25 per hour 
were established for the refrigeration trade 
by a new minimum wage order, No. 22, 
made on January 30, and effective March 
30. The trade includes all work usually 
done by refrigeration journeymen in con- 
nection with the installation, maintenance 
and repair of refrigeration and _air- 
conditioning equipment and controls. 

The order applies to every male worker 
in the refrigeration trade except employees 
who are permanently employed at main- 
tenance work in industrial or manufacturing 
establishments, public and private build- 
ings, or who are employed solely in a 
supervisory, managerial or confidential 
capacity. Lower wage rates for handi- 
capped or part-time employees or appren- 
tices may be prescribed by the Board in 
the written permits for their employment. 

The order requires the payment of time 
and one-half the regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in a day or of 
44 in a week where daily hours do not 
exceed eight. Where other hours limits 
have been set or approved by the Board, 
the overtime requirement does not apply 
until the employee has completed the hours 
so established. The Board may vary the 
overtime provisions in the case of industrial 
undertakings exempted in whole or in part 
by the Hours of Work Act or regulations 
from the operation of the Act. 

The “daily guarantee” section provides 
that an employee reporting for work at 
the request of an employer must be paid 
his regular rate of pay for the entire period 
spent at the place of work, with a minimum 
of two hours’ pay. 

The order contains the customary provi- 
sions requiring semi-monthly payment of 
wages, the posting of the order and work 
schedule, and the keeping of records. 


British Columbia Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act 

Safeguards with respect to the extension 
of working hours in quarries and metal- 
lurgical works were provided for in the 
revision of a recent regulation under the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act per- 


mitting longer hours than eight in 24 for 
the purpose of changing shifts. This regu- 
lation, approved by O.C. 2878 on December 
2 (L.G., Feb. 1953, p. 290), has now been 
replaced by a regulation issued under 
authority of O.C. 146 on January 19 and 
gazetted January 29. 

Under the earlier regulation, employment 
for whatever period longer than eight hours 
was necessary for a change of shift was 
permitted during the currency of an exist- 
ing collective agreement provided that this 
was not forbidden by the agreement. The 
regulation now makes the extension of 
hours permissible where there is a collective 
agreement only with the consent of the 
Minister of Mines and on condition that 
the longer period of employment for an 
employee does not occur more than once 
during any 28-day period and then not 
sooner than 14 days after another such 
longer shift. 

As in the previous regulation, where a 
collective agreement has expired or where 
there was none in force when the regula- 
tion was approved, an employer and his 
employees must make an agreement 
permitting longer hours for a change of 
shift before such longer hours may be 
worked. It is now further provided that 
the employer, within 10 days of making 
such an agreement, must send the Muin- 
ister a copy, or if the agreement was not 
in writing, a written summary. 

The new regulation, like the former one, 
does not apply to operations covered by 
two earlier orders which allow a 10-hour 
day to be worked in quarries and in placer 
mining above ground if a permit has been 
obtained from the Department of Mines. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 


Traumatic deafness was added to the 
schedule of industrial diseases under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act by a regula- 
tion issued on January 23, 1953, gazetted 
January 29, and effective from December 1, 
1952. The regulation implements a recom- 
mendation in the Sloan Report which noted 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
was paying compensation to men suffering 
from disabling occupational deafness on the 
basis that it was an accident and not a 
disease. The Report stated that occupa- 
tional deafness is a disease and recom- 
mended that, since persons disabled by it 
are row compensated, it should be included 
in the schedule of diseases. 

The regulation makes traumatic deafness 
compensable in any industry or process 
where there is exposure to blasting or other 
noise which is capable of producing injury 
to the auditory nerve or middle ear. 


Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


New regulations, including safety pro- 
visions for the erection of derricks and 
the operation and maintenance of gas and 
oil well drilling equipment, were approved 
by OC. 304/53 on February 6 and 
gazetted February 14 under the Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act, 1952. 


The safety regulations follow the same 
pattern as those issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in Alberta, which are 
reviewed on page 588. 


Additional precautionary measures to 
prevent fires are included in the Saskat- 
chewan regulations. As in Alberta, smoking 
is prohibited within 100 feet of any 
receptacle used for storage, measurement, 
or separation of oil or natural gas products, 
and within 75 feet of an oil or gas well. 
All fires used for any purpose must be 
safeguarded by mechanical or other means 
so as not to cause a hazard to surrounding 
property. Waste material must be burned 
or disposed of in such a manner as not to 
create a fire hazard to the wells, tanks or 
stations, or to pollute any stream or fresh 
water stratum. Fires may not be located, 
or stoves, open flame heaters, electric 
generators or electric heaters with exposed 
elements used, within 75 feet of a well or 
an oil storage tank. The use of heating 
or lighting apparatus with a flame or 
exposed electrical element is prohibited in 
the drilling rig dog-house. Steam boilers 
and open flame steam generators must be 
at least 150 feet away from the well head, 
and all boilers must be approved by the 
Chief Boiler Inspector. Any engine, motor 
or electric switch within 150 feet of a well 
or storage tank must be constructed or 
enclosed so that it 1s externally sparkproof. 


Except for the fuel tanks actually 
connected to the operating equipment, 
storage of gasoline or liquid fuel is not 
permitted within 75 feet of a well. Drain- 
age from the location of a fuel tank must 
be directed away from the well. Explosives 
must be stored in properly constructed 
magazines at least 500 feet away from any 
place where drilling or any production 
operation is being carried on. 


As in Alberta, no workman may be 
required to enter a storage tank or other 
confined space unless and until all injurious 
gases have been removed or he has been 
equipped with approved breathing appa- 
ratus. A strong rope able to bear his 
weight and of adequate length must be 
fastened to his body and to a substantial 
support outside the tank. Two men outside 
the tank must keep close watch over the 
workman, so that, if necessary, one can 
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give artificial respiration while the other 
goes for further aid. The Alberta regula- 
tions require only one man to keep watch. 

To ensure that the brakes on the draw- 
works of drilling rigs are in good order, 
they must be tested by each driller when 
he comes on shift and examined weekly 
by the toolpusher or other person author- 
ized by the employer. 

Safety requirements are set out for 
hoisting, casing and rotary drilling lines. 
Kvery hoisting line used in well-drilling, 
well-servicing, and well-abandoning opera- 
tions must be examined each week by the 


toolpusher or other authorized person. If 
its factor of safety is less than five, the 
line should be replaced. 


The safety buggy on the escape line 
must be tested at weekly intervals. 
Employers are required to keep a hard- 
covered book at every drilling rig in which 
the weekly inspections of the safety buggy, 
draw works brakes and hoisting line must 
be recorded. The book is to be readily 
available to the inspector at all times. 


Where a fatal accident occurs in or about 
a well, the operator must immediately 
notify the Minister of Natural Resources 
by telephone or telegraph. 





1952 Edition of Department's Publication 
on Workmen’s Compensation Now Available 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws 
covers in some detail changes made in all workmen’s compensation laws 


The Department of Labour has now 
available for distribution the 1952 edition 
of its annual publication, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada, A Comparison of 
Provincial Laws. This 40-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin covers in some detail the 
changes made in all ten workmen’s com- 
pensation laws at the 1952 legislative 
sessions and contains revised tables indi- 
eating the scale of benefits now payable 
under the Acts as amended. 

A comparative analysis of the Acts is 
made under such headings as scope of laws, 
risks covered, waiting period, medical aid, 
rehabilitation, and accident prevention. 
The occupational diseases for which com- 
pensation is payable are set out in tabular 
form and a summary of ILO Conventions 
and Recommendations on workmen’s com- 
pensation permits a comparison between 
ILO standards and the provincial statutes. 

Among the major changes in 1952 were 
the increases in the percentage rate of 
payment for disability and the annual wage 
ceiling. Four provinces raised the per- 
centage rate: British Columbia and 
Quebec from 66% to 70; and Alberta and 
Prince Edward Island, from 663 to 75. A 
percentage rate of 75 has been in effect in 
Saskatchewan since 1945 and in Ontario 
since 1950. Five provinces increased the 
annual wage ceiling: Alberta, Nova Scotia 
and Quebec, from $2,500 to $3,000; British 
Columbia, from $2,500 to $3,600; and 
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Saskatchewan, from $3,000 to $4,000. 
Ontario was formerly the only province 
with a $4,000 maximum. 

In Alberta, a one-day waiting period was 
introduced and, as in Saskatchewan, com- 
pensation 1s now payable from the day 
following the accident. In Newfoundland, 
the waiting period was reduced from six to 
four days. 

Higher benefits to widows ($75 a month 
in British Columbia, the highest payable 
in any province, and $50 in New Bruns- 
wick) were provided for. In Alberta, the 
monthly payment of all widows receiving 
compensation because of earlier accidents 
was brought up to the present level of 


$50. The British Columbia Legislature 
directed that the hospital insurance 
premiums of widows and _ dependent 


children should be paid from the Accident 
Fund. Five provinces—Alberta, British 
Columbia, Newfoundland, New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan—increased the monthly 
benefit to dependent children. In Alberta, 
however, the increased allowance is to be 
paid to the age of 16 instead of 18. A 
larger sum for the payment of burial ex- 
penses was provided for in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 

Manitoba and Ontario broadened the 
coverage of their Acts. 

This publication, prepared by the Legis- 
lation Branch of the Department of Labour, 
is available in both English and French 
from the Publications Division, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 





nemployment Insurance | 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for January, 1953, show claims during the month numbered 
223,255 compared with 215,848 in December, 212,293 in January, 1952 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during January 
numbered 223,255, compared with 215,848 
in December. In January 1952, the total 
was 212,293. 


The monthly report on the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows that 
on January 31 claimants on the live 
unemployment insurance register numbered 
376,338 (312,756 males and 63,582 females), 
compared with 303,831 (247,329 males and 
56,502 females) on December 31 and 
358,091 (273,834 males and 84,257 females) 
on January 31, 1952. Ordinary claimants 
constituted 313,425 of those active on 
January 31; of the remainder, 17,240 were 
on short-time, 4,488 were on temporary 
lay-off and 41,285 were seeking supple- 
mentary benefit payments. 


Adjudications on initial and _ renewal 
claims during January totalled 234,892, of 
which 165,488 were entitlements to benefit. 
Disallowances were recorded in 53,331 
cases, while disqualifications numbered 
23,306, including 5,483 on revised and 1,750 
on supplementary benefit claims. Chief 
reasons for disqualification were “not 
unemployed”, 9,766 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause”, 5,870 
cases; and “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work”, 1,949 cases. 

Claimants who came on benefit during 
the month numbered 163,273, compared 
with 120,101 in December and 154,294 in 
January 1952. 

Benefit payments amounted to $17,502,303 
in respect of 5,628,881 days of proved 
unemployment during January, as against 
$10,926,557 and 3,586,600 days during 
December and $13,433,917 and 5,036,971 
days during January 1952. 

For the week January 31-February 6, 
231,331 beneficiaries received $4,352,990 in 
respect of 1,395,790 unemployed days, com- 





*See Tables E-1—E-8 at end of book. 





Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to _ other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


pared with 164,159 beneficiaries, $2,928,266, 
944,244 days for the week December 27- 
January 2, and $3,238,244 paid to 216,882 
beneficiaries in respect of 1,195,557 days 
during the week January 26-February 1, 
1952. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week under review this month was $3.12, 
compared with $3.10 last month and $2.71 
for the same week in January 1952. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission show 
that during January 1953, insurance books 
issued to 4,439,959 employees who had made 
contributions to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund at one time or another since 
April 1, 1952. 

Employers registered at January 31 
numbered 247,319, an increase of 838 since 
December 31, 1952. 


Supplementary Benefit 


Out of a total of 53,331 claims disallowed 
during January, 53,172 were referred for 
consideration under the supplementary 
benefit provisions of the Act (159 claims 
not referred for supplementary benefit were 
filed prior to December). In addition, 399 
renewal supplementary benefit claims were 
received. Claims allowed totalled 35,775 
and claims disallowed, 15,978. Supple- 
mentary benefit recipients for the month 
numbered 33,426; they received $932,343 for 
a total of 488,175 days. 

The average daily rate of supplementary 
benefit was $2.13. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of 
Labour prepared 86 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition. 

In the same period, a total of 71 con- 
tracts in these categories was awarded. 
Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each 
of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification 
of labour shown in the wage schedule in- 
cluded in the contract is a mimimum rate 
only and contractors and_ subcontractors 
are not exempted from the payment of 
higher wages in any instance where, during 
the continuation of the work, wage rates in 
excess of those shown in the wage schedule 
have been fixed by provincial legislation, by 
collective agreements in the district, or by 
current practice; , 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 
in the day and forty-four in the week, 
except in emergency conditions approved by 
the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of eight per day 
and forty-four per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded under this heading for the month of February are set out. below:— 


Department 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 


Defence Production (January report)....... 


Post Office 


(The labour conditions included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 


(a) all persons who perform labour on 
such contracts shall be paid such wages as 
are currently paid in the district to com- 
petent workmen, and if there is no current 
rate then a fair and reasonable rate, but 
in no event shall the wages paid be less 
than those established by the laws of 
the province in which the work is being 
performed; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
depart- 


The practice of Government 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


Ree 1 $ 28,700.00 
ook 166 838,606 .00 
ae 11 71,222 .88 


(b) the working hours shall be _ those 
fixed by the custom of the trade in the 
district, or if there be no such custom, then 
fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of those fixed by 
custom of the trade in the district, or in 
excess of fair and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included im 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments made during February 


During February arrears of wages were obtained from one contracting department 
and from one contractor where there had been failure to pay the wages required by the 
labour conditions attached to the contracts and the sum of $141.97 was distributed to the 


two employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded—February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Morden Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, renovation of dam. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Harold F Verge, addition 
& alterations to CMHC office bldg; 
Herman MacDonald Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of 2 units—DND married 


quarters. Chatham N B: Maritime Land- 
scape & Gardening Ltd, landscaping. 
Chihwack “B C: J H McRae Co Lid, 
installation of electrical distribution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N §S: Harbour Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of torpedo bldg. 
Debert N S: Standard Paving Maritime 
Ltd, erection & finishing 8 explosive storage 
accommodation bldgs & roads. Greenwood 
N S&S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of control tower. Halifax N S: 
Mardo Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of transmitter bldg. Val d’Or P Q: North- 
land Construction Co Ltd, erection & 
finishing of 12 bldgs. Angus Ont: W C 
Brennan Contracting Ltd, erection of 7 
explosive storage bldgs. Cobourg Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of administration bldg. Long Branch 
Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, construction of 2 


gate (guard) houses. Picton Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of central heating plant. Shirley Bay 
Ont: W H Yates Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of central stores & services 
bldg. Gimli Man: Prairie Construction Co 
Ltd, improvements to water & sewer 
services. Winnipeg Man: Leitch Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of fire hall, ME 
garage & headquarters bldg. Claresholm 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of extension 
to officer’s mess. Hsquimalt B C: Farmer 
Construction Ltd, construction of diesel 
workshop. 


Building and Maintenance 


Hamilton Ont: James Kemp Construc- 
tion, alterations to barrack block, HMCS 
“Star”. Weston Ont: Burton’s Insulation & 
Roofing Co, application of built-up roofs, 
No 1 Supply Depot. Winnipeg Man: 
Wallace & Wallace, renewal of drill hall 


floor, Bldg No 21, RCAF Station. Clares- 
holm Alta: General Construction Co 
(Alberta) Ltd, repair of access road, RCAF 
Station. Comox B C: Pacific Sheet Metal 
Works Ltd, application of built-up roofs, 
RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Walter G Hunt Co Ltd, installation of hoists in Shed No 2; 
Dominion Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of fire protection system in Sheds 11-15. 


Department of Public Works 


Fishing Cove P EI: Norman N MacLean, 
breakwater extension. Pictou N S: Ferguson 
Industries Ltd,* delivery of pontoon dis- 
charge pipes for dredge “PWD No 21”; 
Ferguson Industries Ltd,* renewals & 
repairs to tug “Pugwash”; Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd,* renewals & repairs to scow 
“PWD No 177”. Port Hawkesbury N S: 
Port Hawkesbury Marine Railway Co Ltd,* 


renewals & repairs to scow “PWD No 162”. 
Bathurst N B: Northern Machine Works 
Ltd,* renewals & repairs to dredge “PWD 
No 9”. Portage Island N B: J W & J 
Anderson Ltd, construction of piers. Saint 
John N B: John Flood & Sons Ltd, alter- 
ations to Sadim Bldg; Saint John Iron 
Works Ltd,* supply of land pipes for 
dredge “PWD No 21”. St Simon N B: 
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Diamond Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs & extension. Lauzon P Q: Davie 
Shipbuilding & Repairing Co Ltd,* repairs 
to hull, machinery, painting, etc, of tug 
“Bersimis”; Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd,* 
repairs to hull, machinery, painting, etc, 
dredge “PWD No 130”. Marsow P Q: 
Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Montreal P Q: Charles 
Duranceau. Ltee, erection of Youville 
Postal Station. Ruisseau Chapados P Q: 
George K Steele, reconstruction of jetties. 
Cornwall Ont: Alphonse Gratton Inc, erec- 
tion of public bldg (phase 2). Fort Frances 
Ont: Claydon Co Ltd, addition & altera- 
tions to public bldg. Nanticoke Creek Ont: 
Detroit River Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of breakwaters. Ottawa Ont: G T 
Green Ltd, interior painting, Langevin 
Block; Robert Strang, painting of military 
stores bldg; A S Petersen Ltd, construc- 
tion of implement shed, Forage Plants 
Division, Central Experimental Farm; 
Henri Dagenais, alterations to Temporary 
Bldg No 8. Penetanguishene Ont: Russell 
Construction Ltd, wharf extension. Port 
Dover Ont: Olmsted & Parker Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Rockeliffe Ont: Hart Construction Co Ltd, 


construction of feed storage bldg for 
RCMP “N” Division. Sarnia Ont: Cana- 
dian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd,* harbour 
improvements (wharf extension). T'oronto 
Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd,* docking, 
repairing, painting, etc, of scow “PWD 56”. 
Wheatley (Muddy Creek) Ont: N C 
Srigley, harbour improvements (retaining 
wall). Lemberg Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. Regina Sask: 
W H McDiarmid Construction Co, con- 
struction of RCMP housing. Campbell 
River B C: McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co 
Ltd, harbour improvements. Douglas B C: 
Ward & Son Ltd, alterations, fittings 
& traffic signs, Customs and Immigration 
bldg. Minstrel Island B C: Greenlees Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf improvements. 
New Westminster B C: Star Shipyard 
(Mercer’s) Ltd,* construction of work boat. 
Port Albern B C: McKenzie Barge & 
Derrick Co Ltd,* dredging. Sardis B C: 
E H Shockley & Son Ltd, construction of 
Coqualeetza Indian Hospital. Skidegate 
B C: Greenlees Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs & improvements. Steveston 
B C: Gilpin-Nash Ltd, construction of 
fishing harbour (Cannery Channel rock 
dam). 


Department of Transport 


Camp Borden Ont: Terminal Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of hangar aprons 
& taxi strip. Harlton Ont: Betteridge- 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
equipment garage, dwelling, etc. Ottawa 
Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of metal equipment building. 
Sudbury Ont: Carrington Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of equipment garage, 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


(Continued from page 682) 


Minimum hourly wage rates: marble setter, 
terrazzo layer, tile setter $1.90; hand marble 
polisher $1.57; terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (dry) $1.71, (wet) $1.51; apprentice 
marble, tile and terrazzo setters from $1 in 
first year to $1.70 in fourth year; terrazzo 
polishing machine apprentices (dry) from 
$1.41 in first 3 months to $1.71 after 6 
months, (wet) from $1.86 during first 3 
months to $1.51 after 3 months. (The above 
rates are 10 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect with the exception 
of the rates for apprentice marble, tile and 
terrazzo setters which remain unchanged at 
$1 per hour in first year; the minimum rate 
for apprentices to the above trades during 
second year is reduced from $1.20 to $1.15 
per hour.) 

Other regulations amend apprenticeship 
conditions and also provide that any wage 
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dwellings & related work. Regina Sask: 
Hilsden Smith & Co, construction of 
equipment garage & related work. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, relocation of middle marker & 
glide path. Terrace B C: The Jamieson 
Construction Co, clearing right-of-way & 
radio range site. 


increases or other benefits allowed to those 
workers of the general trades covered by 
the present agreement will apply to the 
employees governed by this part of the 
agreement. 


Building Trades, Joliette 


An Order in Council dated January 21 
and gazetted January 31, amends the. 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug. 1947, p. 1175; June 1948, p. 620; 
June 1949, p. 736; July 1950, p. 1053, Nov., 
p. 21905; Juner 19510 p26829 +s Aga 195 2, 
p. 1084, and previous issues) by the addition 
of “The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 752”, to the 
list of contracting parties. 





Working 


Meat Products Industry 


Wases, Hours and 


Conditions 


Average rise in wage rates of more than three per cent obtained by 
plant employees in meat products industry in 1952; since 1939, wages 
have trebled. A decided shift to 40-hour work week occurred in 1952 


An average rise in wage rates of more 
than three per cent was obtained by plant 
employees in the meat products industry 
in 1952. Wage increases were widespread 
in their application. Most workers also 
benefited by a reduction in working hours. 
These improvements in working conditions 
were indicated in the October 1952, survey 
of wage rates and salaries covering 68 meat 
packing plants across Canada. 


Wage Rates 

The general level of average hourly wage 
rates in the slaughtering and meat packing 
industry at October 1952, was almost treble 
that of 1939, with the index attaining a 
level of 298-8 in terms of the base year. 
This represents an increase of 3:3 per cent 
since October 1951, when the index stood 
at 289-4, considerably less than the gain of 
18 per cent that occurred during the 
previous 12 months. 

Wage increases granted to employees of 
the larger plants during the summer of 
1952 accounted for much of this rise. 
Collective agreements negotiated by the 
“Big Three” meat packing companies and 
the United Packinghouse Workers. of 
America provided for increases of five per 
cent in hourly rates, effective August 1, 
1952. 

As the terms of these agreements are 
two years, it is possible that the average 
rates shown in the accompanying table will 
remain substantially unchanged until the 
summer of 1954. On the other hand, wage 
reopening clauses permit the amendment of 
the provisions of the agreements relating 
to wages if notice is given in writing by 
either party during the early summer of 
1953. 

Increases in national wage rate averages 
for the 21 occupations included in this 
analysis ranged from two cents for female 
“linkers and twisters” to nine cents for 
luggers and steamfitters. The average 
increase was approximately five cents an 
hour. Much of the variation in increases 
is due to changes in employment distribu- 
tion between plants and between provinces 
and to the variable effect of incentive bonus 
payments. 





Each year, the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour 
surveys some 16,000 industrial establish- 
ments requesting information on wages 
and working conditions. This year, the 
survey is divided into two parts, with 
information on wages and hours being 
obtained in October and information for 


certain aspects of working conditions in 
April. 
The present article is one of a series 


based on results of the October 1952, 
survey. Succeeding issues of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE will contain similar articles on 
other industries. 


Workers in the slaughtering and meat 
packing industry are classified into a con- 
siderable number of specialized occupations, 
the biggest percentage of which are produc- 
tion jobs. Of the 21 more representative 
occupations shown in the accompanying 
table, three have been added since the last 
analysis of wage rates in this industry (L.G., 
July 1952, p. 967). Employees in these three 
occupations are principally engaged in the 
manufacture of lard, margarine and other 
meat by-products. 

On a national basis, average rates for the 
production jobs varied from $1.42 an hour 
for smokers, a semi-skilled occupation, to 
$1.65 for siders, a skilled job category. 
Other production jobs for which rates are 
shown include boners, $1.50 an _ hour; 
butchers, $1.46; and sausage makers $1.45. 
Labourers received an average of $1.28 per 
hour. Two female occupations are covered 
in this analysis, “bacon wrappers and 
packers” who received an average of $1.11 
per hour and “linkers” and twisters”, $1.18. 

Average wage rates for non-production 
workers ranged from $1.43 for luggers to 
$1.64 for stationary engineers. The three 
selected maintenance occupations were all 
skilled with steamfitters averaging $1.60 an 
hour; carpenters $1.59; and. machinists, 
$1.56. 

Differentials in wage _ rates 
regions for comparable work were of 
modest proportions. This is accounted 
for by the high degree of uniformity in 
working conditions characteristic of this 
industry. The highest rates for individual 
occupations were paid in the three prairie 


between 
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AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN |THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1952 








Average Range , Average Range 
Occupation and Locality wage rate of rates Occupation and Locality wage rate of rates 
per hour per hour per hour per hour 
$ $ $ $ 
Bacon WRAPPER AND PACKER, Ham TRIMMER 
FEMALE 
Canadadc. een ato ee ee pete TAGS wi. eae. wees 
Cana dares i telek bcoene ee ee Ueki PSN a i gt el eth oe Quebee:n care ree eee 1.41 1.22-1.50 
@uebects Owens euicetee ere at 1.05 .85-1.17 Montreal... stsaet eee oe 1.40 1,22-1.50 
IMontrealsryhe nee eae 1.03 .71-1.17 Ontariows. coseiiacet ee ene 1.35 1.00-1.53 
Ontariow eee cen che cee 1.02 60-1.22 Manitoba ose: ieee 1.60 1.33-1.67 
THOFOntOmte cee ee eae 1.18-1.33 Saskatchewan... saves. nee 1.52 1.47-1.64 
Mamitoban, Saoe tc ccae seecrae dats 98-1 .33 Albertans eee aaron 1.55 1.52-1.60 
Saskatchewan...........-..- 1.28 1.17-1,37 British Columbian eerie 1.57 1.50-1.61 
Alberta Pace 2 ce earns tein L247 1.19-1.36 
British Columbia... .5...:... 1.18 1.13-1.22 
LABOURER 
BonrER Canada} giv esis tees I: 28 unek'| See ee eae 
CHICDECR an carat ote uae ere 1.29 1.21-1.41 
Canadaltsnnceee semester ee LEBOM? alee me Sse Montreal? en era 1.29 1.21-1.41 
Quebeove: sks eee eee 1.41 1.20-1.57 QOntarioweeeen. sence he ee ile .90-1.35 
Montreal un arrae etter 1.47 1.29-1.57 TLOront0. narisncceren eee imoo 1.35-1.38 
Ontario Has ac tee 1.51 1.22-2.05 Manitoba porn. scotia corer 1.30 1.28-1.33 
TOTONCO «cco cet ee 1.99 1.59-2.36 Saskatchewan. sass eee 1.34 1.32-1.42 
MEANTCOD ERS serie tevoralt ote) ote; sete 1.59 1.40-1.75 Albertanc ee mere cee 1.32 1.27-1.39 
Saskatchewan.............- 1.58 1.55-1.60 British Columbigysese eee hasta) 1.33-1.40 
‘Al bertal) 752 fee eae oe Gs} 1.30-1.79 
British Columbia........... 1.56 1.48-1.60 
LINKER AND TWISTER, 
BuTcHER FEMALE 
@anads 2 wee ceo arte isis LAG ody El Meet itor: @anad aia: haan eee 118 Sle] Sete eee ee 
Quebec. asm node eonen at 1.40 1.23-1.59 Quebeca ie. Ae canes 1.03 .69-1.17 
Montrealitsha. ance 1.45 1.28-1.59 Montreal), nos. sale eee 1.00 .69-1.17 
Ontario’ yea eee 1.38 1.17-1.58 NtArlOS. wens aoe ee ee 1.10 .70-1.37 
MROTONbO no. alee eee 1.53 1.41-1.69 Toronto te eee eee ee 1.41 1.33-1.64 
Manitobanece tan cnn meen cere 1.57 1.50-1.69 Manito bani vasa cee eer 1.23 1.07-1.37 
Saskatchewan..............-. 1.49 1.06-1.64 Saskatchewane wee een ce 125 1.20-1.33 
ALDGrtac. cn oo eee 1.59 1.42-1.66 Alberta ne ee ee eo 1.21-1.34 
British) Columbiaeeneee ster 1.62 1.40-1.75 British’ Columbiassseeeteee. iL OY 1.13-1.49 
CARPENTER 
LUGGER 
Cane arn ees serie ee een ee ALO ae meters Seen. 
Quebec aetna eae PACD Pru See se eee Canada aise hast iteesee eee ee 1 a8 eh Bl cow cesta 
Ontario. Gage coco 1.49 1,25-1.69 Quebec. vos ea oe oe 1.38 1.24-1.48 
‘TOTONtO mn eee ee 1.60 1.53-1.69 Montreall=s tee cme 1.38 1.19-1.43 
Manitoba nn aceon 1.65 1.50-1.73 Ontario:: 62a see 1.43 1.32-1.60 
(A berta:. iene ecu eee 1.65 1.56-1.73 Toronto es vee eee 1.48 1.45-1.60 
IBTivish' Columbiana tessa 1.78 1.55-2.03 Manitobate cc. see eee 1.45 1.35-1.63 
Alberta’. ei. eecewaneee cate 1.47 1.35-1.65 
British Columbia......... 1.43 1.30-1.49 
Curter, Brrr 
(ButcHER, BEEF) 
Canadas aub.sm tet oa eee 1th HAS Ree eee MAacHINIstT 
Quebéciieane asthe hice. 1.39 1.29-1.44 
Montreslte:; smc nose il Bef 1.29-1.41 Canada. owac.t cee oo eee 12068 US canoes 
Ontariosesten.teoec hie 1.42 1.22-1.60 Qiebec.te: ase erate oe 1.63 1.55-1.72 
TOronto wea. acenias aerate 1.54 1.44-1.64 Montreal :3 ne. eae oe 1.61 1.54-1.72 
Manitobinsse acess once 1.59 1.54-1.66 Ontario’ pdoccceee eee 1.51 1.28-1.75 
Saskatchewan............... od 1,.44-1.61 ‘LOrOnto: ss Ja tee Cee 1.64 1.538-1.78 
PAL berta, «..rdjnsiogicMeama's 2 eetais 1.54 1.49-1.60 Manitobaariece ee eee 1.61 1.50-1.68 
IBTiPSshu@ Olmos ae eee Says 1.47-1.72 Alberta ey: cece eee 1.75 1.70-1.87 
Cutter, PorK 
(ButcHER, Pork) SAUSAGE MAKER 
Canadian enc-ctaiascronte sees LSA OM lect ne aria Canada xia coeet see ee 145 ed | See aes 
Quebec: 297 SAKA eee 1.32 .99-1.50 Quebec. . 2A ee ee 1.38 1.06-1.67 
IWontrea hearers. «scien i ey .99-1.50 Montreal. oe endear 1.37 1.14-1.44 
Ontariow een mete eee te 1.39 1,24-1.55 Ontario. nee cee ioe 1.00-1.69 
COPOMEO RS . caien hes als 4 arntorele's 1.49 1.25-1.69 ‘Loronto® shee eee 1.46 1.21-1.71 
Mani tObewceeewentnr come oe 1.59 1,53-1.66 Manitoba. 2jaaeker eer 1.51 1.39-1.67 
Saskatchewalas.ceecees ent ee 103 1.47-1.62 Saskatchewan............... 1.52 1.47-1.64 
Alberta... 222... fv daantaats ees 1.53 1.40-1.59 ‘Albertas. :20 a, = See ae eon 1.50-1.65 
British Columbia,........-..-. 1 ae 1,49-1.64 British Columbia............ 1h fis 1.49-1.61 
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AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1952—Concluded 

















; ; Average Average Average Range 
Occupation and Locality wage rate of rates Occupation and Locality wage rate of rates 
per hour per hour per hour per hour 
$ $ $ $ 
STEAMFITTER 
SIDER (FLOORMAN) 
@anadar eres eee tte TF GORI Retin cceetrsise 
ANRC Seppe errraaterrcletat ties che. se 1 OO eum eee ene Qusbeci eens arte ces 1.64 1.61-1.66 
COUGIC CMe Seen Res 1.58 1.47-1.75 Montroalyye ore tee cere 1.63 1.52-1.66 
(OntATIOMn ert on ee ee 1.48 1.15-1.87 Ontario Vee ree te need 1.53 1.30-1.69 
Toronto Sane t ere lees 1.70 1.50-1.96 AL OrOn toe, wane eaeear micas 1.62 1.53-1.69 
[MEDIO Dae ar areal csan eh ees See 1.7 1.50-1.90 Manito bates atte. neon 1.68 1.60-1.77 
Saskatchowanee. 20s ae eis 1.67-1.87 Saskatchewan........:......- 1.62 1.53-1.71 
Alberta, 2.523. Rarer pence 1.75 1.51-1.95 Abertay saeeier eddies 1.69 1.61-1.80 
British@olimmibiawe as eee 1.78 1.75-1.83 IBTipishy@olimibiaeees eee eee 1.65 1.48-1.83 
Truck DRIVER 
SMOKER 
(Smoke House Operator) Canada seer ty praise epee aS | eae oio ts 
Quebee Mita. ew oe reas 1.52 1.44-1.62 
Canaan etas crow accee nents HWA IS Ie Son Spans Ba Mortrenltseearre eee ia! 1.44-1.62 
Quebece sees ae crt eee 1.36 1,21-1.50 MULATION Gees nee oe carte hee 1.39 .99-1.61 
IMOntrea lteter eal... aisles 1.35 1,21-1.50 FL OLOUUOMS a eae 1.58 1.30-1.73 
ONGATION Ee Teta esc oe ek 1.05-1.55 IMSnItODS cee er cle 1.60 1,28-1.85 
PROROULOM Mera Sh ion tek ran aks 1.48 1.47-1.55 paskatebewame.. ssc) 0 os on 1.44 1.43-1.50 
IME Sais) Saha Be aioe ee ae eee 1.54 1.49-1.60 AD ertainkae soe ta ea ee 1.50 1.49-1.63 
Saskatchewan... 2.0.0.0... 1.48 1.42-1.55 British Columbiae soos... oe tou 1.56-1.60 
Ml pertaaeinc nis sce i tart tees 1.47 1.41-1.57 
Brigish Colum bias: ous. cca. 1.58 1.48-1.60 
RENDER MAN 
(KEeTTLEMAN, LARD CooKER) 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Ganadakohacrce veins ae ce DNC ad Mets isc ed Se 
Quebecs 24.4. fever e aacae. 1.40 1.14-1.44 
Gana are on cistociscs tin encase 1 OA as iy 2 Cer aoe Montresliees see aaa a. 11 33// 1,14-1.43 
@QUSHeGe Mas anyssk son eae 1.59 1.44-1.80 @ntarions eee ees coe 1.39 1.18-1.60 
MOM tres eas sem te oe 1.62 1.44-1.80 TT ORONEO. ee tes hee setae teo2 1.38-1.60 
ONEATI Oe ee eh RR eee 1.61 1.35-1.81 Manito Dare svc eee 1.55 1.48-1.58 
SC OLOUUO:.. tale St. ce eee 1.66 1.50-1.82 Al Dereon: «hake ercdtee cee we 1540 1.45-1.60 
WHORES o BOA Game cane Unc 1.64 1.40-1.79 
paskacehewanee....4g..5- sue. 1h el 1.68-1.77 
Alberta some ee tee ATS 1.65-1.80 REFINER (FILTERER) 
British) Colum biaueeanaeeser 1.68 1.49-1.69 
Canada re we Lemans che sini cree 1 HAG ie Ol le aca See 
Quebec eee ii tase daca 1.44 1.34-1.50 
ONDE Ome eta an een Re 1.53 1.12-1.82 
STATIONARY FIREMAN Manito bane eee mi nee 1.59 1.53-1.64 
SAD ertals Aeterna 1.63 1.52-1.70 
(ORIG [eS ee ae ee na ibe Vile * al He eee Senate 
TEDESCHI ers lan se eis 1.40 1.22-1.50 
MOTI t Teale ty da eae mh. teh ni 1.39 1.22-1.50 Votator MAcHINE OPERATOR 
ONtARIOW ese rie tics een 1.40 1.17-1.62 
Manitoba mens, e im. ooanee cee 1.49 1.33-1.67 Wanaclan. saeneertic aces laenitate LA Sai Sheet ae le 
SASKALCMEWanNiwiteri .oneh 1.46 1.36-1.52 OntariO‘s.caacen saeco teens 1.42 1.17-1.69 
PNUD eT bate ee nom eae teie cere 1.46 1.37-1.55 Manitobaannseces tank coh ne 1.55 1.50-1.60 
British Columbia........... 1.50 1.43-1.63 WAT Orta eho eke curate aloe 1.62 1.52-1.70 
provinces and in British Columbia. The non-ofice employees in the industry 


lowest rates were paid in Ontario and 
Quebec. Provincial differentials were 
lowest in the case of some of the unskilled 
groups such as luggers, stationary firemen 
and labourers and highest for one of the 
skilled group, siders. The average differ- 
ential between the highest paying and 
lowest paying province was 20 cents an 
hour. 


Hours of Work 


Sixty per cent of the meat packing 
plants employing 75 per cent of the total 


reported a 5-day week in effect as of 
October 1, 1952. These proportions are 
substantially higher than a year earlier, 
when not quite 60 per cent of Canadian 
packinghouse workers were on _ this 
schedule. 

There was a decided shift from a 42- 
to a 40-hour week during the year and, 
to a lesser extent, from 44 to 40 hours. 
A distribution of plants and workers 
according to the length of the work week 
is given in the table on the following page. 
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Number of: Percentage 

Establish- Non-office of Employees 
ments 1952 Employees 1952 1952 1951_ 1949 
AQ OUTS Urree ie Cin sere a leremietc eee weit tre. ave suena 34 13,607 CA fll lb i732 bri ihe 

Overs40 andpundert44. see. « es 2 186 10° 39*3 : 
PN Bla ae i am Ageiceas Ge sg ar Ne’ oor tir 10 1,410 BOF elie oen roel 
Cie cab ia are er, Sn Sane ea MON SERS, ae cA (We 1,634 973 Ome bees 
Ohigein MR ae ery See eae Vn SERN eget Soe 11 811 4:65 52-8 913-7 
OR Gre, Pr eae iy aiigs beer ete oe, Lae eee an we 1-6 0-4 
638, 17,648 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, March 2, 1953 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
sumer price index dropped during February 
to the lowest level since August 1951, 
decreasing 0:6 per cent from 115-5 at 
February 2 to 114:8 at March 2. The 
decline was almost entirely due to lower 
food prices and a reduction in the price 
of cigarettes. 

The food index moved down 1:0 per cent 
from 112-7 to 111-6, the lowest point in 
two years. Decreases for tea, oranges, 
potatoes and all cuts of beef and fresh 
pork outweighed higher prices for butter, 
eggs, tomatoes, ham, bacon and chicken. 


Within the clothing group, fractional 
increases for several items overbalanced 
narrow declines; the index advanced 0:1 
per cent to 109-7. 


The household operations series also 
increased 0-1 per cent to reach 116-7, as 
a result of scattered slight increases. 

A decrease of nearly 15 per cent in the 
retail price of cigarettes accounted for most 
of the 1.3-per cent decline—from 116-7 
to 115-2—recorded by the other commodi- 
ties and services series. 


The shelter index remained unchanged at 
122-5 as an increase of 0-1 per cent in 
the rent component was offset by an equal 
decrease in the home-ownership sub-group. 


The index one year ago (March 1, 1952) 
was 116-9. Group indexes at that date 
were: food, 117-6; shelter, 119-1; clothing, 
112-9; household operation, 116-9; and 
other commodities and services, 116:4. 


Cost-of-Living Index, March 2, 1953 

The cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) 
dropped from 184-9 at February 2 to 184-2 
at March 2, 19538. At March 1, 1952, it 
was 189-1. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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Group indexes at March 2 (February 2 
figures in parentheses) were: food, 225-7 
(227-4); rent 150-7 (150-5); fuel and light, 
154-4 (154-3); clothing, 205-5 (205-2); 
home furnishings and_ services, 196°3 
(196-1); and miscellaneous, 147-9 (149-0). 

Group indexes one year ago (March 1, 
1952) were: food, 241-°7; rent, 146-3; fuel 
and light, 152:5> Velothing.2211-2-5 home 
furnishings and services, 200-8; and miscel- 
laneous, 146-9. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, February 2, 1953 

Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
nine regional cities advanced between 
January 2 and February 2 while two 
declined. « In most centres, increases in 
meat prices offset decreases in eggs, tea, 
oranges and potatoes. Higher coal prices 
were reported in four cities and rents 
advanced in all cities except St. John’s, 
Halifax and Saint John. 

The clothing and home furnishings 
indexes registered mixed changes, decreases 
in the prices of men’s work pants and 
increases in broom prices being pre- 
dominant. Higher rates for hospital 
accommodation were reflected in higher 
miscellaneous indexes for St. John’s, Halifax 
and Toronto. Miscellaneous indexes for 
the remaining cities were unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between January 2 and February 2 
were as follows: Montreal, +0-8 to 190-5; 
Winnipeg, +0-7 to 177:2; Halifax, +0-4 to 
173-9; Saskatoon, +0-3 to 182-1; Toronto, 
+0:2 to 181:5; Saint John, +0-1 to 180-8; 
Edmonton, +0-1 to 175-7; Vancouver, 
—0:7 to 187-5; and St. John’s, —0-1 to 
102°3. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1953 

Canada’s general index number of whole- 
sale prices dropped 0:3 per cent between 
January and February and 5:0 per cent 
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since February last year. The February 


1953, index was 220-9; in January it was 
221-5 and in February last year, 232-6. 

Seven of the eight major groups moved 
lower between January and February. The 
largest percentage change occurred for non- 
ferrous metals, the index for this group 
declining from 169-6 to 168-5 as a result 
of decreases in lead, zinc and sheet brass 
which outweighed a small advance in silver. 

Vegetable products receded from 202-0 
to 200-9 as losses for potatoes, raw rubber, 
cocoa beans, lemons, flax, rye and oats 
outweighed advances for onions, rice and 
milled feeds. 

In the animal products group, a change 
from 239-3 to 239-0 reflected lower prices 
for fish, raw furs, livestock (notably steers) 
and fresh meat. These outweighed a firmer 
price tone for hides, bacon, ham, dairy 
products and eggs. 

Declines in petroleum products and some 
domestic coals overbalanced advances in 
building tile and sulphur to lower the non- 
metallic minerals index from 175-3 to 174-9. 

The index for chemicals and_ allied 
products registered a drop of 0°3 points to 
176-7, mainly as a result of lower prices for 
inorganic chemicals and paint materials. 


at pe 

















A decline in scrap iron resulted in a 
decrease in the iron and steel products index 
irom, *221-5%. to«.221+4.) Wood, “wood 
products and paper declined from 289-8 
to 289-7 as lower prices for fir lumber 
outweighed slight advances in woodpulp, 
newsprint and cedar shingles. 

Fibres and textile products registered the 
only advance, moving up from 240-3 to 
241-1 because of higher prices for worsted 
yarns, woollen cloth and raw _ cotton. 
These outweighed declines in cotton yarn 
and sash cord. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets recorded further weakness in 
February, the composite index dropping 
from 226:°4 in January to 222-6, a decline 
of 1-7 per cent. Both field and animal 
product prices were lower, the index for 
the former declining from 186-4 to 182-1 
as a result of lower prices for potatoes, 
flax and eastern grains, that for the latter 
receding from 266-4 to 263-1 as declines 
for steers and calves outweighed firmer 
quotations for hogs, lamb, fowl and eggs. 

Residential ‘building material prices 
registered a further moderate decline 
between January and February, dropping 
from 283-7 to 282-3. Lower prices for 
fir lumber were mainly responsible for the 
change. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, February, 1953* 


Strike idleness was down from the low 
figure of the previous month in spite of a 
slight increase in the number of existing 
stoppages.. More than half the time loss 
was caused by two disputes, those involving 
copper refiners and clothing and hosiery 
factory workers, both at Montreal. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in nine stoppages in 
February 1953, causing more than 65 per 
cent of the total time loss. Of the other 
disputes, five arose over union questions; 
four over questions affecting working con- 
ditions; and one was over discharge of 
workers. 

Preliminary figures for February 1953, 
show 19 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 3,757 workers, with a time loss 
of 23,777 man-working days, compared with 
14 strikes and lockouts in January 1953, 
with 2,136 workers involved and a loss of 
31,050 days. In February 1952, there were 
22 strikes and lockouts, with 13,048 workers 
involved and a loss of 47,603 days. 

For the first two months of 1953 
preliminary figures show 25 strikes and 
lockouts, with 4,584 workers involved and 
a loss of 54,827 days. In the same period 


in 1952 there were 25 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 17,768 workers and a loss of 
118,748 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time Jost in February 1953, was 0°03 per 
cent of the estimated working time; in 
January 1953, 0:04 per cent; for the first 
two months of 1953, 0:03 per cent; and for 
the first two months of 1952, 0:07 per cent. 

Of the 19 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in February 1953, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, five in favour 
of the employers, two were compromise 
settlements and three were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month eight 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 


Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
Timmins, Ont. on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the LAsour 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publi- 
eations of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in December 1952, was 92 and 13 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 105 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 62,600 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
136,000 working days caused. 

Of the 92 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in December, two, 
directly involving 7,000 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 34, 
directly involving 1,900 workers, over other 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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wage questions; three, directly involving 
300 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 17, directly involving 3,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 35, directly 
involving 1,600 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
one, directly involving 100 workers, was 
over questions of trade union principle. 


New Zealand 

For the third quarter of 1952 figures 
show 11 strikes, involving directly and 
indirectly, 2,202 workers and causing a time 
loss of 2,740 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January 1953, 
show 350 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month in which 200,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,250,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for December 1952, are 200 work stoppages 
involving 80,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,000,000 days. 


and waitresses at . 


Galected Publications Received 


in Department 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GazeErTTE. 


List No. 57. 


Accident Prevention 


1. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Industrial 
Safety. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Health of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Highty-second Congress, second session, on 
$.2325, Accident prevention act of 1951, 
and §.2714, Industrial safety act... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 319. 


2. U.S. Federal Safety Council. Manu- 
facturing Recommended Safety Standards 
for Federal Installations. Washington, US. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1952. Pp. 41. 


Accidents 


3. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 


Slaughtering, Meat-Packing, and Rendering 
... Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 37. 
This pamphlet deals with the danger of 
accidents to young people in meat-packing 
plants. 


4. U.S. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics. Rail-Highway Grade-Cross- 
ing Accidents for the Year ended December 
81, 1951. Washington, 1952. Pp. 36. 


Apprenticeship 

5. Great Britain. Building Apprentice- 
ship and Training Council. Building: 
Training for Management. February 19652. 
London, H.M:S.0O., 1952. Pp. 12. 


6. Massachusetts. Advisory Apprentice- 
ship Committee. The Apprenticeship 
Situation in the Metal Trades and Allied 
Industries in Massachusetts; a Report... 
Boston, Massachusetts Development and 
Industrial Commission, 1951. Pp. 32. 


7. New York (State) Apprenticeship 
Council. Apprenticeship Programs and 


of Labour Library 


Apprentices in Training wm New York 
State on December 31, 1951. New York, 
New York State. Department of Labor, 
1952. Pp. 48. 


8. Patterson, William Francis. IJndus- 
trial Training and Mobilization in 
California. Address at annual mass appren- 
ticeship completion ceremony, sponsored by 
joint apprenticeship committees of the 
East Bay area, Oakland, California, May 28, 
1952. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, 1952. Pp. 12. 


9.U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
St. Louis, Mo., and Vicinity Machinist and 
Tool and Die Maker Apprenticeship 
Standards; jointly developed by employers 
and the International Association of 
Machinists, District No. 9, in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship. Wash- 
ingtommG.-.O;,. 1952. Pp. 28. 


10. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Union Participation in Apprenticeship in 
32 Selected States and Territories. Wash- 
ineton, 1951; Pp. 6: 


11. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Your Skill Improvement Program. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 14. This pamph- 
let is about apprenticeship. 


Civil Service 


12. U.S. Bureau of Employee’s Com- 
pensation. What Every Federal Employee 
should Know about the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952 Pps 5; 


13. U.S. Interagency Working Com- 
mittee on Incentives, Awards and 
Rewards. A Proposed Government Incen- 
tives, Awards and Rewards Program with 
Respect to Government Employees. Report 

. submitted to the Chairman, Govern- 
ment Patents Board. March 10, 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 27. 


Collective Bargaining 


14. California Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. Trends 
& Prospects in Union Relations and 
Bargaining Practices. A Stenographic brief 
of an address given before the California 
Personnel Management Association and the 
Personnel Section of the Western Manage- 
ment Association by Richard P. Doherty. 
Berkeley, 1952. Pp. 14. 
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15. Daykin, Walter Lesley. The Scope 
of Collective Bargaining. Iowa City, Bureau 
of Labor and Management, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1951. Pp. 11. 


16. National Planning Association. The 
Lapointe Machine Tool Company and 
United Steelworkers of America; a case 
study by George P. Shultz and Robert P. 
Crisara. Washington, 1952. Pp. 81. This 
is a study of the operation of the Scanlon 
plan for a joint employer-employee 
committee. 


17. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Wage-Rate Increases provided 
by Collective Bargaining in New York 
State during the Two-Year Period 1950- 
1951. New York, 1952. Pp. 22. 


18. Weber, Arnold Robert. Union 
Decision-Making in Collective Bargaining ; 
a Case Study on the Local Level. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, 1951. Pp. 176. 


Communism 


19. Rostovsky, Sergei. Democracy in 
Trade Union Work. London, W.F.T.U. 
Publications Ltd., 1952. Pp. 9. This is a 
publication of the World Federation of 


Trade Unions. 


20. Rostovsky, Sergei. Work with the 
Masses: Vital for Successful Trade Union 
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of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


21. Schwartz, Harry. Soviet Life Today. 
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TonalA fairs, "195250 b p.elo: 

22. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Communist 


Domination of Certain Unions. Report of 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, United 
States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, first 
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on Labor and Public Welfare. Communist 
Domination of Unions and National 
Security. Hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, Eighty- 
second Congress, second session. .. Wash- 
ington, G.P.0., 19527 Pp. 530. 
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25. National Conference on Handi- 
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7 bretoris..|902,6e)bercOL: 
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Medical Research Council in February 
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53. Thomas, Geoffrey. Older People and 
Their Employment; an Inquiry made by 
the Social Survey in April 1950 for the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
by Geoffrey Thomas and Barbara Osborne. 
yondon., 195). * Pp..36,.21. 

54. Thomas, Geoffrey. Women and 
Industry; an Inqury into the Problem of 
recruiting Women to Industry carred out 
for the Ministry of Labour and National 
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Job Evaluation and Salary Surveys. Pre- 
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and Conditions of Employment Municipal 
Employees. Montreal, 1952. Pp. 46. 


57. Nelson, Ramona. Conducting a Wage 
Survey by the Conference Method, by 
Ramona A. Nelson and L. Robert Soren- 
son. Pasadena, Cal., 1952. Pp. 4. 


58. Tolles, Newman Arnold. Sources of 
Wage Information: Employer Associations, 
by N. Arnold Tolles and Robert L. Raimon. 
Ithaca, Cornell University, c1952. Pp. 351. 
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59. U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 
Outlines for the Trainer in the Conduct of 
Work Simplification Training Sessions. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 91. 


60. U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 
Specifications for an Agency Work Simplifi- 
cation Program. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 4. 


61. U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 
Trainer’s Guide to the Work Simplification 
Training Sessions. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952, Pp. 8: 


62. U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 
Visual Presentation for Inductory and Train- 
ing Sessions in Work Simplification. Wash- 
ingionwG.b.O5 1952. pe va. 


Youth-Employment 


63. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Questions on Employment of School-Age 
Youth. For Use in Connection with 
National Policy on Employment of School- 
age Youth issued by The Secretary of 


Labor, May 1952. Washington, 1952. 
Pp. 4. 

(Continued from page 676) 
ships and Union Steamships Limited, 


Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., March 1953, p. 419). The 
Board had not been fully constituted at the 
end of the month. 


Sefflements Following Board Procedure 


(1) Canadian National _ Railways 
(Atlantic, Central and Western Regions), 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen (L.G., Oct. 1952, 
p. 1352). 

(2) Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (L.G., Oct. 1952, p. 1352). 

(3) Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees), 
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64. U.S. Defense Manpower Administra- 


tion. National Policy on Employment of 
School-age Youth. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952 cae aes. 

Miscellaneous 


65. Behrend, Hilde. Absence under Full 
Employment. Birmingham, Eng., Research 
Board, Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Science, the University, 1951. Pp. 187. 

66. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. Canadian Wood Pulp Data, 1962. 
Montreal, 1952. Pp. 31. 

67. Davidson, Basil. Report on Southern 
Africa. London, Jonathan Cape, 1952. 
Pp. 285. ‘ 

68. Glickman, D. Why People Work. 
London, Blackie, 1952. Pp. 137. This book 
is a popular study of economics. 

69. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Heating and Venti- 


lation in Factories. 5th ed. London, 
HVS OF 10525 ePp allo: 

70. Great Britain. Police Council. 
Working Party on Police Pensions. 


Police Pensions. Report of the Working 
Party of the Police Council. London, 
HNLS.OL1952eet pele. 


71. Kelsey, Rayner Wilfred. Handbook 
of Infe Insurance, by R. Wilfred Kelsey 
and Arthur C. Daniels. 2d ed. rev. New 
York, Institute of Life Insurance, 1951. 
PD poke 


72. National Planning Association. Joint 
Planning by Americans in Agriculture, Busi- 
ness, Labor, and the Professions at NPA’s 
1951 Annual Meeting. Washington, 1952. 
\igermoley 


73. Samuels, Harry. The Law relating 
to Shops. 2d ed. London, Charles Knight 
and) Co.) 1td:,41952-" Pow 2. 


and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(L.G., Feb. 1953, p. 240). 

(4) Railway Association of Canada 
(extra gang employees) and Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees (L.G., 
Dec. 1952, p. 1585). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 

On February 16 the International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America, 
called a strike of employees of Searle Grain 
Ltd.; Pacific Elevators Ltd.; United Grain 
Growers Ltd.; Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc.; 
and Alberta Wheat Pool, all of Vancouver, 
following receipt by the parties of the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, which dealt with the dispute 
(L.G., March 1953, p. 420). At the time 
of writing, the strike had not terminated. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Week ended January 24, 1953 | Week ended December 18, 1952 








Total Males Females | Total Males Females 
Total civilian noninstitutional population............ 9,984 4,983 5,001 10, 000 5,001 4,999 
Am@ivilianilabourtolce seers: ce eee nee creer 5, 210 4,075 1,135 5, 276 4,096 1,180 
IP OrsOusIAt WOLK Hace eee ce core neta: Coens 4, 854 3,765 1, 089 5,017 3, 873 1,144 
SORUOUPSTON MM OF Cayce seracte crete sctotonn re ereies yee 4,533 3,588 945 4,558 3,612 946 
Jeessi than so ours nee eter ee ie eee 321 177 144 459 261 198 
Wsuallyzworlkso Hours OrmMNoreieecr ene 123 104 19 234 178 56 

(a) laid off for part of the week........... 10 - 2 11 - *d 

(b) von shortiimeroeecee eee eee 35 28 * 30 24 ig 

(ec) lost job during the week.............. id ig i Me bs 

(d) found job during the week............ ba ~ * 13 - 

(e)Sbad: weather tes-ce orto some cee 14 13 = 31 30 = 

(i): pill esse eas o. seroaeniinn salts io ce eens 32 26 “4 30 25 z 

(oyrndusthaldisputesner emacs sees . epiie) |p ceed ee - * 

(A) VaCationve.tpwe vote a naee meee es - hy gxlid- nee te 18 11 * 
(i) FOther eee ee ores Cee er eee ee 22 20 S 106 72 34 
Usually work less than 35 hours............. 198 We 125 225 83 142 
Persons with {obsimeotratawOrk ee eee nee 169 143 26 127 108 19 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............. 162 139 23 122 105 17 

(a) elarcdotrordtullaweokcenmeue st iene 47 41 “ 24 20 - 

(bb) abadaweatherSsseer qo creee ee eee z Tires Veh raee : os z 

(c) hillnessteeen ee tere Cee eee 74 62 12 66 57 = 

(A)nindustrialicdisputes eee eee eee ae Me hee i Ld S 

(Q)Sivacation Bee yawn oe ee a ert ae 18 14 a 13 11 S 

(E) Rother errs hk ea ee Oe eee nt ee 15 14 - 10 tS 3 

Usually work less than 35 hours............. = 2 bd “ * 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)....... 187 167 20 132 115 17 
BeePersons notin thelabourtorces-eeeeee sn een 4,774 908 3, 866 4,724 905 3,819 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work...... 190 124 66 198 128 70 
Gb) bkeepine houses vaste ae een eee 3,340 * 8,339 3,296 us 3,296 
(c)mcoina toischoolo ene meee: SR a ite 677 354 323 670 352 318 
(a)sretiredvorivolantarilyaidlemen dss ae eae 542 414 128 532 408 124 
(6) mother Mer rae rnc ee ee ea cle ee eee 25 15 10 28 ey 11 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were looking for work. For 
all those who sought work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week ended January 24, 1953 Week ended December 13, 1952 








Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total full-time part-time Total full-time part-time 
work work work work 
Rovallookinettiornmwork=-see ee eee 198 175 23 148 128 20 
WiTELLOULH ODS. Seeman octets S* cate eee ee 187 166 21 132 116 16 
Underd month Wares tay cee OTRO Els Se, Se AE et oe eee OO: PR Ree, Seeahtee | Se ee eee 
Se yor aaXoy sy dlarsk tm c, ames ote, Seren eer. «we Be es AEM hs cs heh Alltoen We iris ont oa Diff shee ores Saliteraak. eeepc 
A= 6) THONTHS Ae ee oe ee Oe cists Oe Cy OW Rance GoM Rea ao ce tt oe De eS Bie a A en eek ans ore ct 
TPM savoyiyoce Bek Amen GG oA ce cone ae ea o dae Saeen | Peet cern ences ee Le ES Aa SRAM iBacenes tein chewten 
=| SUIMOnthsuecmener ities. ci cee cy Win A Pie ate dr ad De ee et EN Ss CRA Spree Sy Ae 
19=and, OVGr erat eeu oan ees pao || ice he Mina tar IR Ste eat fect Fe eee ee eegall er ome eters 
Workedect ne ereen eee ck ce oie ene 11 - "e 16 12 a 
1-14 HOUrS hee. S eee Givers tee ee J i * a = cd 
15—34 NOUTS eae Chin ire ae a2 - oa 11 “4 + 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 24, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 





























P.E.Ia Man 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B Alta 
The Labour Force 

ESOL LIB OXOG IO Riv y ose a1 ahs sratea's nga ee ome 6.» 5,210 100 399 1,501 1, 865 905 440 
Agricultural Bree he sie aire) an ed avers checsots LAN eae ot 56 184 201 312 21 
INO nAWianOuili gigas Saeed ooononaour 4,436 100 343 iL hil7/ 1, 664 593 419 

BEALOS rice ci eilerrd ns dash ao cede sus eae 4,075 82 324 lion 1, 439 736 337 
PA SPIOULCUTAl hs sap Siete os 65g Fst ee vos COL MS eters nts 55 180 192 305 19 
BNOue er culate ceerce tee te ate ae 3,324 82 269 977 1, 247 431 318 

TVGHIIA] Gi Clete ters ay Sisioees Heir ao vvensinicievansnrw aint P15 18 75 344 426 169 103 
Sri Culgunneuenen ig enti ttuclsracantaace - YN les See re m * = 8 3 
Woneaericul pura raises ciececcn ee 1,112 18 74 340 417 162 101 

INGU BARES}. «yao g De RCE a I ee ee 5, 210 100 399 1,501 1, 865 905 440 
aOR VCATS SR ac. eferaiclasiune yes ewe hale: 494 14 43 186 147 74 30 
2 (DARN CELI pen rotated sa: sess ess.ts ee aveeG aioe 707 15 54 228 237 123 50 
ad Ay OOS Sete tay teeny. tatayareie ater ivepsie iste ois 2,430 48 179 700 873 417 213 
A Se OAS V COURS Ren ire erates cs cooisis ciara tyne tals 1,370 21 104 348 517 DOD 127 
GHObyCArerancowien weeny ara cer ae 209 ¥ 19 39 91 38 20 

Persons with Jobs 

AIS LALUS CTOUDSane mater eee eee 5, 023 94 377 1, 433 1,820 886 413 
Mia Canepa eeat re ders c.d crass ndramae cee 3,908 76 303 1,097 1,398 720 314 
TaeyonE PSS ok bap OO ne Sener ett 18 74 336 422 166 99 
ANaavonllintgl . Saacea coe as Sen aatose paar TOU | rarer certs 55 183 200 Sle 20 
INI@i-Avaaeuliniigall, 6. a456 eosucadosaces- 4,253 94 Sip 1, 250 1,620 574 393 

a de WOLK Crs Heme aya cords eras aaa e cat 3,792 ie 274 1,109 1,471 Dil 350 
YTV SE, 5 cident d GERRI Pee AT es Me Rs 2,783 58 208 806 1,082 368 261 
EGQTT1 El CS iare Ns inet iS eae tRS Sek 1,009 15 66 303 389 147 89 

Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IB OLAS CXKCS MEA corgere tite ine aaa « 187 22 68 45 19 27 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IBOLUESCXCS Mania Gat onran eres Maoh tons am ne 4,774 138 450 1,307 iL al 882 426 
Visi CS eiectnt aleve aucdeateuatgn toa Mucor \mn Sok 908 41 95 227 263 182 100 
SIS TIL EL CS Meee ct rn eerste aa 3, 866 97 355 1, 080 1,308 700 326 





*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








B.C. Canada Adult 








Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Total Mates 
N.W.T. 
OA Oa OLE Matte ri cuaw. cate eed sseueuouscininis Se sane 2h lle 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39, 044 
LOBOS otal Riera ct: eee rcttaivedts ce ata sac 2,198 1183. fa7655 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30,700 
NO Site OCR tere: = cc otek caters folsac Oa cee 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 95,818 
ISS bel cil ak Pa gees antes Samir cote 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23, 560 15,030 | 164,498 66,083 
1OSQ——) AIUAT Vistas acest aekshacite «iets Tate 353 3, 660 6,701 1,334 1,083 13,131 6,453 
TOD Re AIT Veee farciee orens keke. eecerscorchs seth ated 170 1,098 2,882 934 543 5, 627 1,817 
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TABLE A-5.—_DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

















Month gerne VE celia deaiied Prof Female Total 
ont arming an. ille : rofes- : z ota 
Class ren Workers Clerical sional Trading Se Others Workers 
ille 
1951—Votalieasecte: 25,890 31,007 33, 682 5,317 4,001 2,956 6,531 5, 402 114, 786 
1952—Total......... 16,971 19,586 22,034 6, 900 7, 054 3,402 7,556 1,526 85,029 
1952—January...... 1,164 Dnpiie 2eloo 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
1953—January...... 238 393 675 282 443 163 429 41 2,664 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
ea peace = 
gricul- ransport- inance, Sanpl 
ture ation Services oe Be 
: Manu- Construc- Jen ° its mentar 
cee Forestry, : . Communi- } (includin y Total 
Trapping, facturing pes cation, Goren tees 
Mining Storage ment) cone 
Trade 
1988—Average............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1989—Average............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average............. 32 168 BA 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 see 34 134 114 iy/ 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 Pil 647 
1950—December........... 63 250 52 192 162 26 745 
1951—January.............. 62 248 47 188 163 26 734 
HebTUahyacs cece 63 250 46 189 161 24 733 
March: .ir5 eee 59 256 46 193 174 25 753 
April’). arewmoenion. 59 261 53 198 170 idl 768 
Mig yee Ut eee eet 66 265 60 203 176 27 797 
JUNE De ane e 71 271 65 210 178 27 822 
al yeeros eee eee 70 272 68 211 178 30 829 
ATIEUSES ce mee oats 72 275 72 213 179 28 839 
September........... 75 280 74 216 182 28 855 
Octobersere 2) ae: 80 279 73 217 187 29 865 
November........... 82 279 71 221 190 29 872 
December........... 80 285 64 221 187 28 865 
1952—January.............. 78 278 59 213 189 29 846 
Hebritarycce uccrerare 80 283 59 214 194 28 858 
Mianciiven vee cei 74 288 62 215 194 29 862 
Goal eget ae UN ARRAG Ae 63 289 67 219 195 29 862 
IME GY ak eee aslontereetee & 69 290 73 225 199 29 885 
JUNG scson cree eee 70 290 79 229 202 30 900 
JOLY 350 ae eeemee see 71 293 88 231 203 30 916 
AUP US baieem se seeriaes 77 303 87 232 199 30 928 
September........... 79 310 89 234 199 31 942 
October eeren ates 82 311 86 236 204 32 951 
November. seaeees 82 316 83 240 208 31 960 
December........... 77 323 Uf 242 207 32 958 





* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100.) (The latest figures are subject to revision. ) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,440,753. 




















S 
Vou and Month 3 2 g|4 2 
t oct ° 

ear an ont Ss 2 ae ta z 2 AS) 6 2 g a4 

Saleeal ee leel @) 2 fe lee) 8 les 

@ gOS SS Si =} Ss a = Oo 

(O) 4 |an | ao Cc o) = wD < MoO 

DIATE Aer Agee a 55th. isis cies ek cine omelets cid ohacthe 158-3] 146-5] 137-2) 172-7] 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
OA AR ONS O OA ays cee ree, Be soek Re ee de 165-0} 161-0] 148-4] 174-2] 156-2] 171-2] 162-0] 139-0] 168-9] 181-6 
HOES NCTE Tiga wee ee ae Be Oe) ee ce 165-5} 157-0] 149-0! 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
1 Gol Aer eraven aaa Ane och oh Sih. ao tee 168-0) 173-1] 142-5] 169-9] 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
HOR IAC enae ery ar cases cos cxiiohs oe cleacot. cee 180-2] 176-8] 149-4] 180-5] 168-5] 191-0] 173-2] 148-1] 202-6] 190-3 
LORDS AG Onan eee ye ee hey end 184-7] 193-4] 155-0} 181-3] 175-0] 193-8] 176-7] 155-7] 217-9] 191-3 
Jan. OR OMe Ne ie re ey et ee 181-0] 175-2) 149-2) 190-7) 171-7] 190-3] 173-0] 152-1] 206-0] 186-4 
Feb. iL, WEE) A OR ae ae ee ae an ee, 177-8} 183-4] 150-9} 186-3] 169-0] 187-6] 169-1] 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Mar. iT, “TKS pa Me Air eae) ee aceite A 178-0} 160-6] 146-7} 185-3) 169-6] 187-5} 167-8] 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
Apr. Ths, OO Bo ae, Oe nr nee fine 177-9} 213-4] 148-9] 192-4] 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0] 201-6] 188-6 
May i TIOSDIR a arecks MRe e, ee a a RN ae 177-4] 175-6] 146-2) 167-4] 164-2) 188-3] 170-9] 147-3] 207-0] 192-7 
June iL Wide a ee ee ee Bee 182-5) 191-7] 151-5} 174-6] 170-9] 191-6] 176-6] 158-5) 214-1] 195-1 
July il, MOAR Be a ee en ee ee ee 185-5] 199-4] 160-6] 178-6) 177-3] 196-5| 179-2] 162-3] 222-4] 171-2 
Aug. IPMN OK 2 ee sie ae Sh eee ON ay 188-8] 207-9) 160-4] 172-3] 183-5] 195-9] 182-7] 166-1] 231-5] 183-9 
Sept. ity SOE Soh Senet ie eee ee ee 190-6] 209-2] 163-8] 183-5] 179-3] 198-3] 182-7] 164-2] 235-3] 201-9 
Oct. (LG oe a eee ae cere ven eee 192-6] 205-4] 163-6] 186-0] 182-1] 200-7] 183-0] 162-4] 230-7] 206-3 
Nov. La TGP Se jhe eee nee es San Wea! 2 pee Samia 192-3} 199-8] 160-2] 177-1] 182-8) 200-4! 182-6] 164-2] 231-3] 205-2 
Dee. Tine TICES i c= ee eee ae gn er 192-2] 199-0} 158-0] 180-9] 183-1] 200-7] 183-9] 164-7] 231-6] 200-8 
Jan. Jey VUNG GRE SE carte RAR tat of an Fete 187-1 183-8) 154-5) 178-4) 176-0] 197-9} 177-9] 158-5) 226-1] 191-3 


eee ee ee ee ee SSS 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at January 1, 1953. 100-0 0-2] 3-6 2-5) 29-2) 43-1 5-2 2-3 5-0} 8-9 





Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 





Average Average 
Year and Month Sarr nnEnE EER EERE 
weekly » Weekly 
Employ- Aggregate Average Wages and| Employ- Aggregate Average Wass und 
¢ Weekly |Wages and el nate Feat Weekly |Wages and aeianies 
sacs Payrolls | Salaries be if e Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

LOBD—=—A Vierage sa ciaone. acess cise. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average..........0.000- 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average..........020000- 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average............-006- 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950-—-A Verage....icccececsnenes 168-0 321-8 191-3 44,84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
NOSI=—A verareccccccss oc sesso 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
1952—Average............000 184-7 426-1 230-9 54.13 192-3 474-0 246-2 56.11 
Jan. P1952 orcas ceeeeaes. 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. Me OND ee he eens eeercke re 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. DEP LOD 2 Mason core omer 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr 1 PIO G2 ie. aavtote lectern: 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May by a8 ane Goober e 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June Bay Resch otc cnepian 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July LeLOD 2 etic s crete 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug. LV LOD Zens ne snes: 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
Sept. Dn Vee cca omb one 190-6 442-7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247-3 56.36 
Oct. iad UY Pa reeinciericron Gos 192-6 452-2 235-2 55.12 200-8 503-0 250-5 57.09 
Nov Ti M9 b Zier rtermmisetenietersr 192-3 455-8 237-4 55.65 199-8 505-7 253-0 57.66 
Dec sly Yea at Sreeaeiocie 3 192-2 459-5 239-4 56.12 199-6 512-2 256-5 58.46 
Jan. Pee LO5 Sic a eieriets meters 187-1 429-8 230-1 53.93 196-1 474-0 241-6 55.06 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (1939 = 100) Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 





Area and Industry EXMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 


Jans 1 Decadal Jan. 1) Jans i eDec 1) | Wanita) Janie Decals Janet 
1953 1952 1952 1953 1952 1952 1953 1952 1952 


: g § § 











(a) PROVINCES 
PrincesEidwardslslandmeer seen 183-8 |} 199-0 | 175-2 | 393-5 | 418-7 | 327-9 42.61 41.87 Gil P45) 
INOVarSCOLIA ES tech ee ae eer noer 154-5 | 158-0] 149-2} 333-9 | 348-9 | 287-3 | 46.30] 47.30 41.24 
ING Web cUnsiwilC Kneiaian er ete eee ie 178-4 180-9 190-7) 4182 29) SAO ON ATO a AT Os Wetec 44.61 
Quebec Wein n.tececace inestiaae etree 176-0 | 183-1 171-7 | 429-7 | 461-0 | 389-2} 51.96 3.59 48 .27 
Ontarior Geen Seen eh eae eer ee eet eee 197-9 | 200-7 190-3 | 448-2 | 477-9 406-2 | 55.50] 58.36 52.35 
Manito baraeie seem ee cae eter 177-9 183-9 173-0 | 363-9 | 374-8 | 334-2] 52.59 2.41 49.66 
Saskatchewan. we voces eas cactbre 158-5 164-7 152-1 341-7 349-2 305-3 O2ee2 olmeD 48.67 
Alberta Sach aie ao aeeecsanae es ocr 226-1 | 231-6 | 206-0} 490-8 | 521-1 422. Gy) | ah Zl GP), NG 
British Columbiaa. manera eerie 191-3 | 200-8 186-4 | 430-5 | 486-4] 386-9] 58.49 | 62.98 53.97 
CANA DAT, 2 fact k ee Mio ceo ere 187-1 | 192-2 | 181-0] 429-8 | 459-5 | 3888-8 | 53.93 | 56.12 50.42 
(b) Merropotiran AREAS 

BSividne yee ew: Wace ci ene ae entree 111-9 110-6 111-2519 2905) ) 292-00) 241-95) 5802 ee bon Or 48 62 
Ha liiaxtes si cttaee el ee eee 224-5 | 228-3 | 216-8} 4138-8 | 482-6 | 375-8 | 48.18 | 44.39 40.60 
Saint John. -¢ We ccanc as dese: Sen er 183be | eelii2 or |e 204-9) ood Silenoole e400 10M elii7in mean 0 41.84 
Quebech ew eee eae eee 163-2 168-3 149-0 | 388:8 | 421-4] 320-1 44.39 | 46.65 40.03 
Sherbrooker.a.acue acacceeee ene 172-6 169-7 161-1 387-6 | 415-2 | 349-6 | 48.64 | 47.55 AD ae 
‘Phreewhiverse: cane cere ceieete ances 163-6 | 169-7 | 169-5 | 411-7] 487-9 | 406-9 | 50.34] 51.64 48.02 
Drummondvalleser ese eee iWeires(O) |) ivhskeae2 189-2 | 462-4 | 489-2 | 473-1 50.01 52.56 47.88 
Monitren Lee na cee eens eee 185-4 189-9 174-9 | 421-9 | 452-2 | 368-5] 52.00] 54.43 48.15 
Ottawa Hull jes nie een comers 194-4 195-0 192-2 | 401-7 422-2 | 375-7 | 47.84] 50.10 45.28 
Pete DOLOUC ENE Een ence cee reece UMe(oty |) ea || PAO | EAoul 554-9 | 514-3] 55.64) 59.51 53.92 

STVa Wel sic tie ermal acre me eee ee 264-2 | 279-7 | 243-0} 630-0 | 701-8 | 624-5] 56.26 | 59.23 60.77 
INTagara eH alli: connor tier creer ete 292-2 | 304-8 | 254-1 768-1 846-7 624-6 | 63.37 | 66.97 59.24 
StaCatharines.es. sees one eee 244-5 | 249-9 | 233-9 | 606-9 | 677-8 | 561-0] 60.91 66.56 58.88 
Mey Rav shivelb A. arora an Sktnie we Ooiainten ob Oc 209-6 | 211-1 196-4 | 465-5 | 489-2 | 407-5} 56.09 | 58.52 S2no2 
Elam tome ee ee era renee 207-2 | 209-9 199-5 | 491-4 | 535-7 | 447-5) 57.36 | 61.72 54.33 
Brantlordi epee asec conte ce ce cicck tier 205-8 | 207-3 | 203-3 | 5387-8 | 569-1 Dlii=2 i ee Odee Simo U2 52.84 
Gal Cee er at Leen ren ear 167-1 168-0 | 145-3 | 399-1 433-4 | 322-7 | 49.06] 53.00 45.58 
KG teh ener aw ane certo eee Oe 177-7 185-3 167-9 | 427-2 | 472-2 | 355-6 | 50.99 | 54.05 45.00 
SU b try Aiea iets asi nies ree 184-0 | 183-6 182-2 | 425-8 | 424-9 | 400-2] 69.50 | 69.48 65.96 
ond ones se inane hee eet ae 201-3 | 203-5 185-3 444-4 | 460-9 | 3873-7 | 52.25 | 53.58 47.75 
Sarnia series ecb io a eee 328-7 | 347-9 | 295-4] 741-6 | 853-7 620-6 | 62.51 67.99 58.24 
Wind son eer ncn eee eae ree 230°8 | 285-9 | 209-2) 497-3 | 570-8 | 438-2 | 58.70 | 67.36 58.41 
Saultistes Marnie. aaa... aetna oe 250-8 | 255-2 | 223-2 | 629-3} 625-0 | 497-9 66.56 | 64.95 59.29 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 227-2 | 242-0 | 226-1 505-9 | 564-5 | 479-4] 56.85] 59.54 53.90 
Winnipec atte aa ta aren ene ee 178-8 184-9 IGG) || SO) Bio || SPL oi! 49.52 | 49.91 46.75 
EUG SINAN PMS rs enccade seen eerie 187-7 192-5 169-6 | 401-4 | 411-6 | 347-5] 48.61 48 60 46.41 
Saskatoon awe nec ocesg sake oe eon eter 204-4 | 211-3 195-4 | 441-5 | 463-2 | 391-9 | 47.85 | 48.57 44.51 
Hdimontonteeeeeeee ee eee 298-9 | 306-3 | 250-0] 656-0 | 721-6 | 504-0] 51.68 | 55.47 47.39 
Galloaryas einen coeds lon cae ee eon 234-2 | 235-8 | 216-4} 482-3 | 500-3 | 419-1 53.04 | 54.66 50.03 
VANCOU Ver SiN eran Cet ne tence 208-0 | 211-6 197-7 462-5 | 487-0 | 405-5 | 55.74 | 57.70 51.39 
VACTOrIOI Rn meet rns. tence re 230-7 | 230-0 | 218-2 | 519-0]: 537-1 451-6 | 53.91 55.98 49.66 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 205:5 | 226-6 | 288-4] 688-4 | 785-4 | 859-5} 58.00] 60.01 51.60 
Mining Sid eres a een ies cmeeneees 122-2 124-6 120-2 | 278-1 299-7 | 252-5 | 65.66 | 69.40 60.42 
IM SHDN OUDIINE | enon oocopanenonosne 196-1 199-6 183-6 | 474-0 | 612-2 | 417-8} 55.06 | 58.46 51.82 

DurablevGoods{-aaneseee eee ree 255-5. || 257-5 | 233-8 | 620-7 | 670-7 | 532-1 59.01 63.30 55.29 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 157-9 162-3 151-2 | 368-6 | 398-4 | 335-4] 50.92) 53.51 48.35 
Constructions se... e. wee ERE Cee 176-5 | 202-5 167-0 | 491-0 | 637-1 AVO=4 | 62230 | 59.15 46.14 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

Catlonip Mista nit tinea eee 182-3 186-6 181-3 | 380-6 | 376-3 | 353-0 | 59.72) 57.69 Due 
Public utility operation: ..........-..- 196-1 199-0 | 187-3} 424-2 | 488-4 | 378-8] 638.71 64.89 59.65 
rec] 6, Reger ane eee eit escort hs ey 195-3 193-3 185-2 | 416-3 | 409-6 | 374-6] 46.54 | 46.26 44.25 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 181-7 181-7 178-7 312-5 310-7 292-0 50.03 49.77 47.50 
BenVIC 2 Aaa? se Stee cate ace hiae 185-2 187-2 178-1 38080) | sO9O 2 ool=2) ls 4.88) loon] 32.69 
Industrial composite. s.. cece sh sec 187-1 192-2 181-0 | 429-8 | 459-5 | 388-8} 538.93 | 56.12 50.42 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
se alee and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4. 





HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereasjTables C-1 


to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 








All Manufactures Durable Goods 


Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average 
Average Hourly | Weekly Average Hourly | Weekly 


Hours Earnings | Wages Hours Earnings | Wages 
No cts $ No. cts $ 
1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76°7 34.28 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34,13 42-7 87-2 i ea 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 Son0S 42-3 98-4 41.62 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43 82 42-5 112-0 47.60 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 
“Afi, ils MS ee 38-1 IPfoil 48 43 38°3 136-4 52.24 
itGjey, ly GPA Soe 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 
Mar ih LOR ys bbe 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 
Apr. alse Gt syAR ee 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 
Wiki 2g sIREWiR. wae 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.7: 
shone, As, IEW, 2 yee 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 
July USE LOD 2 eee 41-3 128-6 is) ILI 41-4 138-3 57.26 
Aug ily WEY, 5 oc 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 7.29 
iso thy OGY. gee 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 
Oct. is WOH one 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 
INOWa ly Ooze eaee 42-1 131-0 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 
Dec he WOW abe 42-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 GIRL 
*Jan je UES ete 38-5 133-9 51.55 38-6 144-5 55.78 


Non-Durable Goods 





Average 
Average 

Hourly 

Hours Earnings 

No. cts. 

43-7 60-7 
42.6 63-8 
42-3 73-4 
42-0 84-0 
42-0 90-6 
42-2 95-2 
41-7 107-2 
41-3 117-4 
37-9 116-8 
41-2 115-7 
41-5 116-0 
41-8 116-9 
41-6 117-8 
41-3 118-4 
41-2 117-9 
41-1 117-5 
41-4 116-8 
42-0 117-0 
42-1 118-4 
42-2 119-3 
38-4 121-8 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5. 





CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked 


Jan. 1, Deces leae eine ye 


1953 1952 1952 
INewirounclian area ete ee eee acter San tne eee 40-2 43-9 39-3 
INGA SCO Le ree Cee ee nt ee ee cee nay Seater eters 38-9 42-2 37°5 
INGywa SGU WLC een tee ene te re es ce hee ees nes eens 39-8 43-5 39-6 
QUCDECR SY ee ee Pete Pet D ci Pie cheers: emcees 40-2 44.2 39-4 
OnTATI ONS ee ee et os eee eae boda cheno ens 37-7 41-8 37-7 
Mant tO Dae eee ree es Mea Rin ies ee ee hace é 38-4 41-3 38-7 
Solace waeevere dete. cn hc sect areei eter at 39-9 42-1 39-7 
A bartae ae eee ee ee en Re a tee einer 38-4 41-5 39-0 
British @olumbis eee ae oe eee cei ic oeae 35-0 39-0 34-0 
Montreal eee eres ae eo enn ee ae Ge ec 39-0 43-0 37-9 
MEO OM LOM eee ee ne re eer Seno Pate a8 Wg euake se 37:8 41-8 36-8 
SEV aurran CONE ok ee oe eh aa ee tos Senn vtec 36-9 40-7 36-7 
WANS OL 2 eee Laer ree ae ee ee cee eats stipe ees 33-2 41-7 38-2 
VVATIM TIO Ds sera es tere PES eres eon cies: Reet lager Sechatey 38-1 40-9 38:3 
VAT COILV OL es en re ead a on athe eee 34:3 38-5 32-9 


HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 


Average Hourly Earnings 





(in cents) 
Nehalem aD Yeree al 
1953 1952 
134-0 126-5 
117-1 115-1 
118-6 114-7 
120-5 118-0 
141-3 140-2 
131-1 125-5 
133-9 132-8 
137-5 133-2 
163-7 163-1 
126-6 124-1 
139-9 138-7 
155-8 155-2 
162-2 164-0 
129-9 123-9 
158-9 158-6 





Jan. 1, 
1952 


_ ie 
me bo 
J 

en) 


114- 


_ 
or 
lor) 

DWH Oo Moon odrhN @& 


eT 


71839—8% : 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.8. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hourly | Average Weekly 


Average Hours Harnings Waces 

















Industry ——_—____—_—_. re anes ae ve otis Sa ee 
Jan. 1)Dec. 1)Jan. 1|Jan. 1|Dec. 1]Jan. 1}Jan. 1;Dec. 1[Jan. 1 

1953 | 1952 | 1952 | 19538 | 1952 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1952 

no no no cts cts cts $ $ $ 
Miia Sc ate sce scs Sheet ere ratoheters: cts ataiatctorel shal atcls ene ceteratatahete crsscests 40-6] 44-1) 40-2] 153-3] 151-8) 142-6] 62.24) 66.94] 57.33 
Metal miriam oie octs fs Sara rote crete cre lerasatolatene oe (ovals eialey elem ster=. sep 42-2| 45-5] 42-5] 154-6] 153-0) 145-1] 65.24] 69.62! 61.67 
Galas oh ee eeke Ecieccpate ole tere ihe opto ctore av ciate ieietotds oie erainiets 43-3] 47-2] 43-5] 131-9! 132-0] 128-0] 57.11] 62.30) 55.68 
OthermMetalc.c.... arn cn eh eee ees ee eee nie aan 41-5} 44-5) 41-9] 169-5) 167-0] 157-8) 70.34! 74.32] 66.12 
UIC IS Ae vais cla cclele checeieicrlole wa ols Dlalaetvicte aivtcretsieaneiets mile sat 38-4) 41-5] 35-2] 155-0) 155-0) 146-1] 59.52) 64.33) 51.43 
Sos ss ator cacpans eel eleareps oitet crore teae eraco) sa ese Mas evades 3" arene 37-3] 40-6] 32-7! 152-8) 153-1] 140-3] 56.81] 62.16) 45.88 
OrLandinaburai Las ccreaeia cretsle cere starctaete. 6 ctersievete ee oe ors 43-0) 45-0} 45-9) 165-2} 161-6] 163-5] 71.04) 72.72] 75.05 
INfoname tall aiasri ic avove roneys avers a baPernetoraters oe ore sie stevens eeiaye 39-1] 43-3] 42-3] 143-6] 140-1] 124-5) 56.15] 60.66] 52.66 
IMS Ui se COUR 32 Saicc uss srcsesreletutetevehete etereioie ape acts: staeiee, 5.6 seers 38-5| 42-5] 38-1! 133-9) 182-1] 127-1] 51.55] 56.14) 48.43 
MGOd and: beverages. jemrasiasevleinee tee aie cies mews ce ceie oie 39-6] 42-1) 39-0] 116-2] 112-5} 109-3] 46.02) 47.36] 42.63 
Meat MrOGUCts:. cick chers mister res epeval cers chore aiid aust etorevete leighers tele 40-3] 41-2] 38-2) 144-5) 141-8] 186-9] 58.23] 58.42] 52.30 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 34-4) 37-5] 33-5] 100-9} 94-5) 91-8] 34.71] 35.44] 30.75 
Grainmillnroaucts. sos anes cere dete on ecinctre aoe here 38-9] 43-8} 40-9} 121-8} 122-4) 116-9] 47.38) 53.61] 47.81 
Bread and other bakery products..............+++ce- 43-5) 44-6) 44-0) 100-6} 98-8) 96-7) 43.76) 44.06] 42.55 
Distiledsand milakb li QwOrs a. vee cperettetsls see teie ere oles eit 39-6} 42-0] 41-4] 140-8] 137-8] 182-9] 55.76] 57.88] 55.02 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........-ccccceccsccenss 34-5] 40-7] 34-0) 126-4] 126-6] 118-4) 43.61] 51.53] 40.26 
Rubber PEOGUCtS same eee ewe te lotte olale eras areioucinns erro lose oie 38-5| 41-4) 35-8] 1387-9] 188-2] 132-8) 53.09] 57.21) 47.54 
eather products. 4. sccn cist oe tee tele sie siete tielele eens 36-3} 41-4] 34-8} 95-5} 94-2) 89-4) 34.67} 39.00] 31.11 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............eeeeeeeee: 35-0} 40-5} 34-5) 91-2) 90-7) 85-4) 31.92) 36.73] 29.46 
Textile products (except clothing)............c.+++e-e- 38-9] 438-7] 386-7) 106-7) 106-4) 101-5] 41.51] 46.50) 37.25 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..............+++ 36-8} 41-9} 34-0) 109-8} 109-6} 100-2) 40.41] 45.92] 34.07 
Woollenizoods: A.tscieeeien ned etna cen nee-smerem ce tom 40-9) 44-7) 37-9] 102-5) 101-1] 97-5) 41.92) 45.19] 36.95 
Syntheoetextilesiand sillessgee cae. cece seen 42-7) 46-4) 40-7] 108-5} 107-5] 107-5] 46.33] 49.88] 438.75 
Glotiinoentextilevan citi) see coerrer ere erie eee eta atten at ee 382-7| 39-9) 381-1] 92-3} 92-8] 90-2) 30.18) 36.83] 28.05 
Menitarclothin ete Asset fieiocaicee tee ener 32-6] 40-0] 31-5} 91-3] 91-4] 88-8] 29.76) 36.56] 27.97 
Woments-cloting- 1 actcteriiens eeeieiieititeis coerce meine 29-2) 36-1) 26-6] 95-8) 94-0} 93-9) 27.97) 33.93] 24.98 
A n1t BOOS eee Scere hae Seat oe etalon cle ee iatare 385-1) 41-9) 33-4] 92-0) 93-4) 90-7] 32.29) 39.13) 30.29 
S Wood prod wetssaaiies seinen ane eter iteh nie ine aie: 386-8] 43-2) 35-6] 119-3] 119-5] 113-6} 43.90] 51.62} 40.44 
Sawaand po lanin coma ls ere eekeels mele wetetemts cesar eles. 35-6] 42-4) 34-3) 129-4] 129-1] 123-9] 46.07] 54.74] 42.50 
EEPUTTIIGUL GE Ree sk ome eect its creo SI ore orate ere Chole mierene erates 38-8} 44-3] 37-2] 106-3] 106-3] 101-4) 41.24) 47.09] 37.72 
Otherwood products: s.ss.ce eee ee eae ieee ae 38-4) 44-9] 38-2] 101-9} 102-9} 95-2] 39.13] 46.20] 36.37 
Paper; products acc ssc ctonier reuse crelstens oie oeis etree eters 42-1] 45-3] 438-4) 147-8} 145-3} 140-8] 62.22] 65.82} 61.11 
iPulpiand paper, willlsee saa see ee cilsicre cts ee icles potters = 43-3) 46-1] 45-2] 157-7] 155-1) 150-0] 68.28] 71.50] 67.80 
Otherpapersproductss.se-eecm erect cleae eee 88-5) 42-8] 38-0) 115-3] 114-9) 108-5) 44.39] 49.18] 41.23 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 37-9} 40-3] 38-1] 152-2] 152-5) 1389-5) 57.68] 61.46] 53.15 
“Tron and steel products:.c-eeeecetee soceeiee ae cee tees 38-5] 42-5) 38-7| 149-4] 148-8] 140-0] 57.52) 63.24) 54.18 
Arriculturalamplements=svsecsae eesti cites eens see 37-1] 39-5] 34-7] 160-0] 160-4] 155-8] 59.36] 63.36] 54.06 
Fabricated and structural steel............cceeeeeee: 35-4| 43-0] 388-8] 154-6) 156-9} 140-6] 54.73) 67.47] 54.55 
Hardwarevand toolsg.ech occvmrcmecie ema ee ete see 40-1] 48-3) 39-1] 132-7] 183-8] 126-4] 538.21) 57.94) 49.42 
Heating and cooking appliances..............eceeees: 37-5] 44-7} 36-8] 130-5] 130-9] 122-9] 48.94) 58.51) 45.23 
UrOn GAStINGScrse tos cee eet ate ee te eee eee 86:3} 42-6) 37-5) 145-7| 147-3] 135-5) 52.89] 62.75] 50.81 
Machineryimipt.c crs sccoreticecc streets cere 40-6] 43-9] 40-8) 141-5) 141-1] 131-5) 57.45) 61.94] 53.65 
Primany irom andisteeleccesce cate ceencincceie ebenicas 39-7} 41-0] 40-6] 166-6] 163-9] 154-7] 66.14] 67.20] 62.81 
Sheet metal productsa.c see deiee sore eee e aetna ne 35-8} 41-5} 35-8) 138-7] 140-0] 131-7] 49.65] 58.10] 47.15 
SDransportvavion Equipment aeceercesetieet teen 38:4) 42-7) 38-8) 153-2} 151-9] 142-9] 58.83) 64.86] 55.45 
‘Aircrathang partsvee.ceccemepieneeticee cenit cee ote 43-6) 46-5} 389-9] 154-1] 156-0) 189-7| 67.19] 72.54] 55.74 
Motor vehicles’. 5 Jhcameie ven ue eters ela tale reennie 31-7} 40-3] 39-5) 163-6] 168-0] 153-5] 51.86) 67.70] 60.63 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............00: 36-7) 41-5) 84-4] 154-2) 156-0] 147-5] 56.59] 64.74] 50.74 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39-1) 41-0} 40-0) 154-2] 143-4] 140-8] 60.29] 58.79] 56.32 
Shippwulding and repairin oe sseeeceeaeaeceece cet: 39-5] 44-7) 388-0) 142-8] 143-6] 135-8] 56.41] 64.19] 51.60 
*Non-ferrous metal products............ccccccsccccccees 40-1) 41-7] 39-9] 150-4] 149-6] 142-4} 60.31] 62.38] 56.82 
AluminumMepro ducts: cekecin eck cae ete eT ie eons 39-2} 42-8) 41-6) 138-6} 189-5] 1381-2] 54.33] 59.71] 54.58 
ibrassand. Copper PLlOGUCtS. saa seee eee once ene 39:6] 42-9] 39-4] 138-6] 138-6] 129-4] 54.89] 59.46} 50.98 
Smelting an daretinin gaara cee ee etter ee ete 41-5} 40-8] 41-3] 163-7] 164-0] 157-2) 67.94] 66.91] 64.92 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..............seeeeeee 39-2} 42-1] 37-4] 140-5) 141-0} 137-0) 55.08] 59.36) 51.24 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment..........| 40-4] 41-7] 40-4] 165-0] 167-0] 154-9] 66.66] 69.64] 62.58 
*Non-metallic mineral products 40-6} 44-9} 40-8) 1382-7) 130-8] 125-8] 53.88) 58.73] 51.33 
Clay products ::cctcln tenes oreo a eens 41-9} 44-7] 42-0) 123-2) 121-7] 117-1] 51.62) 54.40] 49.18 
Glassiand. glass products a. cement cocina cence 42-6] 46-7] 42-9) 128-1] 126-8] 121-5} 54.57) 59.22] 52.12 
Products of petroleum and coal..............esecceeees 41-8) 41-2) 41-2) 178-8] 178-4] 164-1] 74.74] 73.50] 67.61 

Chemical products aye ee eee ne 40-8] 42-1] 41-2] 135-9) 134-6] 128-0) 55.45) 56.67] 52.74 © 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40-2} 41-8] 40-5} 108-5] 109-1] 100-6} 43.62] 45.60) 40.74 
Acids, alkglis- and salts 5... 0. lish, tse< siecle digas essa 40-6] 42-1] 43-7] 161-0} 153-9] 148-4] 65.37] 64.79] 64.85 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... Sastre delet 88-7] 42-5] 38-2) 107-4] 106-0] 101-7) 41.56] 45.05} 38.85 
EDirable coodsssos 7, can coast ae ee eee 38:6] 42-6] 38-3] 144-5] 143-6] 136-4] 55.78) 61.17| 52.24 
Non-durable g0008.. 0 lo. veics's 5s os cob aces cer areccsstal 38-4) 42-2) 37-9) 121-8] 119-3] 116-8] 46.77] 50.34] 44.27 
Construction Sines sichecas cc cns en Biviate eintelee Aalst Ciclete wiao te ate 35-9} 42-5) 35-4! 1386-0] 137-4] 123-9] 48.82] 58.40] 43.86 
Buildings and structures..... arbaale wath esse ise Ree oes Ce 33:4) 41-7) 32-3) 150-5] 150-6] 136-2] 50.27) 62.80] 43.99 
Highways, bridges and streets.............ssseeeeeees 39-7] 42-3) 42-4) 105-1) 105-2) 101-0} 41.72] 44.50] 42.82 
Electric and motor transportation...........sscccccceces 44-4) 45-7) 44-9) 133-4] 131-4] 123-4] 59.23] 60.05] 55.41 
BOrviCe ce feiss cee so ces arate Cae Oe Oo eee 41-4) 42-3) 41-4) 76-3] 76-5] 71-8] 31.59] 32.36] 29.73 
Hotels and TOSTAUTANIS........0sececevcnccccesssessecee 42-7) 48-1] 43-6] 76-0) 76-2) 71-1] 32.45} 32.84) 31.00 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................s+- 39-0} 41-3] 37-0} 73-2) 73-7] 69-6) 28.55} 30.44] 25.75 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


a pees ‘Average ay tase 

ate ours in eekly Average 
Worked Hourly Earnings Average {Consumer Real 
Per Week Earnings (W.E.) Weekly Price Welly 
Earnings Index Pernice 
cts. $ 
Monthly A verdae 1945 220,208 ace diode ack eens 44-3 69-4 30.71 73-6 75-0 98-1 
MonthilvaAweragel946 5 io irs sivacaiavs oth cle.« dea senek 42-7 70-0 29 .87 71-6 77°5 92-4 
MOmUMvM Average LOL tyes oka. ccs «oben + aves eae 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthy: Awerame 19485 xy oc Gentars one cgied actos ena. 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthilv-Awerdge, 19497 ee oe wecccecumcecheneven 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
oe ei ae REIS she Male Ale RA See er ae oe ee a Ha one 102-9 102-6 
ORYUMNIV RAN erage LOD nena aethe sae ontoae ae col teeeeen : 8 113-7 103-6 
IMontiilveAsversigo 1052 see oye aes ees eb ulate 41-7 129-2 53.88 | 129-2 116-5 110-9 
Week Preceding: 

entire y eet MeL OD Actes truatocs as shire ces nas tele con: 41-7* 127-1 boeOL* 127-1 118-2 107-5 
HOOTIALY Baler LOGS Ste fo. an atlaculsce hee eee 41-6 127-1 52.87 126-8 117-6 107-8 
March Ame OD DES eA Aa Es ASS" eer e eta tend 41-7 127-8 53.29 127-8 116-9 109-3 
April LOS 2 AS EEe, Ee els tithe eee 42-1 129-0 54.31 130-2 116-8 111-5 
May Lj, gol ROL OAR coral 41 ea ar SEE PO se 41-7 129-4 53.96 129-4 115-9 111-6 
June ERO 2 Ans teste oh is aon a oe usar 4 Soa 41-3 129-7 INay/ 128-4 116-0 110-7 
July ike, LAYS VARS Shee Gane S St ene cee NaH MRI Re 41-3 128-6 bert 127-3 116-1 109-6 
August ils, LIISA accra beens Area ie uch eae ROR ee Bie 41-1 128-9 52.98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
Beptenmoendle LODo ee ace cece ten coheed ated’ 41-6 129-5 53.87 129-2 116-1 111-3 
OCtoOoenr merle LONs serie tn tins: 2 ete), Gl Miele ae 42-1 129-9 54.69 131-1 116-0 113-0 
INovennbonttelood sc. sense Soiree oun. ckindrae LE 42-1 131-0 DoELo 132-2 116-1 113-9 
IDECEMb eral GDA = tata vee hytcic cin sleds cleats ial viet 42-5 132-1 56.14 134°5 115-8 116-1 
Uae y 4 plks BRAC De Mek kien ree ee ne ene ae 42-3* 133-9 56.64* 135-8 115-7 117-4 


Nott: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. Theactual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43, January 1, 1953, 38-5 
hours, $51.55. 


(2) Latest figures subject to revision. 8 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-7 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. “The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals aad place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies and 
applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIO 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 


on unfilled vacancies are orders’ from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefits who are subject to a temporary mass 
lay-off are not registered for employment, 
and thus are not included in the statistics 
reported on form UIC 751 nor in the main 
figures in form UIC 757. A temporary mass 
lay-off is defined as a lay-off either for a 
determinate or indeterminate period which 
affects 50 or more workers and where the 
workers affected, so far as is known, will be 
returning to work with the same employer. 
Commencing 15 days after the date of such 
a lay-off, claimants still on the live insur- 
ance register are registered for employment 
on their next visit ‘to the office and hence- 
forth are counted in both statistical report- 
ing forms, Persons losing several days’ 
work each week and consequently claiming 
short-time unemployment insurance benefits 
are not included in either statistical report- 


ing forms unless they specifically ask to be 


registered for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies* 











Live Applications for Employment 


Month — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
March TSRMOA Ti At on Atego eee 36, 801 34,995 71,796 156, 820 37,994 194,814 
March Lip OAS sept Oe aes 16,416 15, 784 32, 200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 
March 15 949 geek ane oer 10, 187 13,544 DTP 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
March LA 1950: besa amas nee 9,614 ills "429 21,043 300, 352 75, 646 375, 998 
March LAOS eee anes, eee 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
March LAAT OOD ie Seve oe aaron peer 15, 129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
April Tel O52) eA eS «ie et ere wig: 18,252 13,100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385,008 
May UST O52 a 4a ae Pee 25,778 16, 332 42,110 241,885 68, 351 310, 236 
June eR b De Aran: teen | 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163, 530 61, 295 224, 825 
July 1 7 SO Dero gh OND. OTs 17,679 40, 451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
August List 5 2 eee eer meet uee et ane 23, 413 17,212 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175, 714 
eleoneromoysye ly WO ej ococmnase 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 Oiled 156, 290 
October OE eros Seen eee 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142, 839 
iINowemiberiel eye 052/ a ee 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49,258 148, 641 
MD ecemiborani eee) 052-eer.a ae 19,544 15, 738 35, 282 142, 788 51), 725 194,513 
January Dl QO OMA aparc cba op ee 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
iBebriaryoaeel al 953) yaa eee eee 12, 235 13, 264 25, 499 317, 723 (opal 390, 936 
March LER 95 371) eee 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 


nh eS 


*—Current vacancies only. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JANUARY 31, 1953 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 

















2 

Industry (2) Male Female Total Wiecet ben ee 

SleeLope 31, 1952 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trappimg.......................... 314 78 392 al. 56 _ 148 
HOLES UV eeee eet cr Fier oe oon ce come Rca cha er eae 1,182 3 1,185 — 1,029 — 2,868 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 577 39 616 | + 226 | — 79 
MIS EY bah Bavig ry ego 2 ees ny Sem Reale = nee a ne Ce Bilal 7 Si Ris es pei eeepie Sxouc1l kpepapvotoe aioe: 
LENZ 0 03 oy ee eae et a a ee OR 208 ily/ D220 il eeenearatc eters, Maltese CIS © any 
None MetaleMining sa. ne. Sk. cate ae eee ee en ALY ak Aaa ae pe 1D) Iie eae ca eee otal ltnatse eae ee, 
Ouarmyine. @layrand wand. Pits. .s.see gone eendee soe. Oy eee eee 7 No (5a 3, ig RR 
HEROS DEC OIC Pere tere cle tei leretcioss) ee creatine totes 37 15 Daal a eesvatre rele ver wall aap etic 
NE AINUE ACCT IN Seer sce ee sacle ie sao athc de ee seas 4,629 4,115 8,744 | + 1,913 | + 2,912 
HOODS NANG VELAVES ios. An wead crater Te utes ee 245 172 Ae erate 8 a RUPEE ae eae ems.e 
FLOW ACCOMANG LObACCOMErOGUICtS) 1. onc coke ee udeee nue. 9 5 Va | heseeeeaeea ee hill deers eR oes oe 
EVID Dee COGUCtS seme elias Min eee sre ieee ere aimee sks 36 21 LV A hes Arata «8 [as a 
Meat GTP LOMUCKS Meee etm. 6 keer rm vs icc di msjatoteen ae eee 131 257 BO Sb lene cease ec clleueteaan eves ahs 
Wextileseroducts (except clothing). ....2.......4-0--. 119 258 PATA al leacseeic eaPieg etorey S| Gace hes eae 
Clothinea(textileranchtun) peste ee eee. oe aoe. 295 2,502 FO 7 al Lee merce roe tied teh me heres cache 
VVOOC BLO CUCES MN ene Rural oetnas hls actin nie nace: 316 53 01 a learn sehen || tal RON ee 
[PADEIs LOC UCLSHRT ee TAMIL. ae me ee cotysttesches cits aie. 87 47 USAT Re en ea tree eel aaah ores 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 94 99 TOBE sera tcrar steed soil tserasraatle aiore 
JrontandasteclelervOcictse manor rcimee een ie traitor 840 143 OBS eect takai ieee ioepnmecerere char 
Ae HaNSovere HERA OM) JDO WMbENEIAM E45 550nn00gaauAoLogdcouca wos 1,567 137 SOS: cee ates el | een) ee ten 
Non=Herrous Metaly broducts eens cn eee oes dele es 101 43 iA oie ete coal ett ee cee nat 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 348 1125 SRR [is che oC Ed AMT Ads einer 
iNon=MetallieiMineral Products. ..00-.e.0-<- 400---- 100 44 AS Teen reese oil case vit oh ors 
Productsoiretroleummand oglu. vases acess sees eeiies 2s 10 Bg] (et eae od || Ae hy a 
Ghenncalweroductseeste cern ie les casistesioinnes 238 76 Silay eerste es emer res 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 80 123 PAUSE la acest oid arth Tes Beste Rieter 
COnStruiCeion se eter heya och ke ae apes 6 1,038 69 1,107 + 248 _ 607 
GeneralWGontractorsesste secre eee ee oot oma atines. 619 46 GODT ee cure alice ceeiecca ore 
SpecialelradesSontracvOrsem eae ae scotia ce ieee vee 419 23 7A ah Wh api ie Rena |eHiee ce ReAg E 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 662 255 O17 ee ee ulicein eee ere 
PLPANSHOrLATION Pee eae mart ets curate iatard tele Wits earitsts 582 63 GAD ele i etmvetn at necrt hs es ee ee eee 

DS LOLAG CR PN re Te Stee ote Mee oe POM ION NN Mee sched 20 12 32 (See Footnote (2) 
oman Cation ere eer er tere ee rei cieterreryerenaysts 60 180 24 Oa eet eee POCA lot Sexe oew era oes 
Puoblic¢ Utility Operation:,....0--000082 cco ec oes esis oer 201 23 abs hatere disc alorsy oar ets Ors oma MIE 
FU Ch Ce ne ys ean ee ON US) BOT seat arate esl Real 1,835 1,726 3,561 863 + 1,047 
Wihtolesaile sed yactere. ote te cee ta reer a oh a Psat ei bees 577 556 Tea Leste el | Ne no cro hehe ORG lot otas aan 
TRS ew i ot ee eS re Ree eri ie Oat i See ee 1, 258 1,170 DADS lke pees Per esha coco ee eee 
Finance, Insurance and Real Mstate..................... 674 851 1,525 | + 167 | + 210 
SS CPV AC Chee eerie ie oes RRR A coe Re ON MLE a ar 1,632 5,921 1,500 — 1,131} + 1,468 
Community or eub lich Service ae eere ieee eet er 177 946 P1258 Penne cee | centre tecnerae 
(Groner arn site WAG, 5 anocnddancceDoonooooD one ncounuUOE 689 629 Le OUShemenaces eae chennil ae ents roca 
(Reheat OUSSELVA COM nn wee cEe koe ee ite oes 87 77 AGU Ne ye ken le Pi cert Rr 
IBUSINCCSESCTIVILCE Pee Rare nr en rei oir eae 348 457 CLUS Vi ch ter iene, AMEE |e aie meres 
IRs SPV aD soo pom ena one oe ononn nba pdooepae noes 331 3, 812 FWA RM ate te de toe otal ne Pe eet id 
GrandZl otal e234 ee eee eee ere: 12, 744 13,080 25,824 | + 1,525 + 2,127 





Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

(1)—Preliminary—subject to revision. ra me 

(2)—Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the grouping 
of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 
in the totals of these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 239, 1953 (+) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) 
Qccupational Group 


Male Female Total 


Professional and managerial workers...............- 1,470 519 1,989 
Clerical workers! aatcsc ccs slew onicte & ete clee ee cuare Cetra 1, 286 Bis Cell 5,017 
Salestworkersicmraice cen eclectic eearieer 1,285 788 2,073 
Personal and domestic service workers.............- 441 4,166 4,607 
SGGhIe lS NHARAR SAAB RE Sica nia Aicrto ocedene.aciooded aGahoT er atererreetacere 4 
Aoriculturevand fishing) -sotepeci ees cceaice ciation 278 13 291 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..................06- 5,975 2,965 8,940 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)........ 45 22 67 
Nextiless clothing vetCsace sncclset cit cone noreeainer 245 2,485 2,680 
Mumniber and wood products: a4. seeiee cee teen tee 1,083 2 1,085 
Pulp paper (Nesp rintin oy) heeaeeen eae meee tear 36 16 52 
Ieather/and leather products..........0.....-.0- 70 208 278 
Stone, clay and glass products................... LB irseteetete le 18 
Metalworking yee pactatcmiocn coolio een 1,478 20 1,498 
JRE 8) COL Peers ah aide tan clgiomenc ora d obo oobi theo ck 248 iil 259 
Mransportation CQUIpMeMnt..c.seeecee vee cee ac AACE hoc toe 178 
WY Gin CY oes Mer rere tio KO mE eT aRDE nee OOo ehevaerne 159 
Construction. 223. neces « Fee eee oie fae GU brie ee ereeraniee 605 
Transportation (except seamen)..............+.- 507 13 520 
Communications and public utility.............. SLY leeieeet ee 31 
radevandssenviche sateen cheat te eer 118 153 271 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 979 66 1,045 
OreImener any hea cents ok orn Se Coon ee ee 57 9 
IA PpIeNntices meat eutdae cence ee ee eee 118 10 128 
Unskilled'workerstem ccc see mee sere Bene 1,496 1,082 2,578 
Hood\and tobacconcuinecme er cece seen ate 26 82 108 
Lumber and lumber products................... 159 13 WZ 
Metalworking i 205 98 bots oe. oc a Seperate ee 59 11 70 
Construction a ees oct oa ea oie 203 al aan sore 203 
Otherunskilledworkerse scene eens 1,049 976 2,025 
Grand Dotaleee cess hc esk coher 12,235 13,264 20,499 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies excluded. 
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Live Applications for 
Employment 


Male Female Total 


3,713 964 4,677 
9,122 15,512 24, 634 
4,477 9,783 14, 260 
22,457 14, 162 36,619 


6,514 94 6,608 
3,027 1,235 4,262 
133, 958 15,306 149, 264 
2,175 1,105 3, 280 
2,893 8, 852 11,745 
17, 256 112 17,368 
990 554 1,544 
1,067 491 1,558 
52 620 

8,797 556 9,353 
1,106 353 1,459 
463 65 528 
1,790 i 1,791 
48,941 6 48,947 
21,224 57 21,281 
762 13 775 
2,361 1,377 3,738 
15, 484 1,362 16, 846 
3,843 242 4,085 
4,238 108 4,346 
134,455 16,157 150, 612 
4,376 5, 029 9,405 
9,129 293 9, 422 
4,654 455 5, 109 
33, 609 33,610 


1 
82, 687 10,379 93,066 


317,723 73,213 390,936 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
(1948—1953) 


BY 


1, 944, 026 
1,739, 917 
1, 493, 581 
859, 412 
769, 849 
712,340 
684,179 
790, 802 
918, 238 
980,507 


Applications Placements 
Year Ee ee ee ee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female 

IRE SO ee ere Ctra So Re ae AL le ht? 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239, 900 704, 126 
cee Aca Hata rience OSE Src Ree eT ak 1, 583, 010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101, 854 638, 063 
UY Neate eich tas cher Sach RC e arms 3 reek ytie a hae 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095, 641 397, 940 
LOO Re Bete ey re EL ee 1, 464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 
EY eect en Cea eee a CR Re nag eet ge mene 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549, 376 220,473 
LOA Baar Meters Resto plocvepe cc th ys 3a ee eee 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214, 424 
OO Ra ie ar crccer sneer e aehe MAN ocr fateh Pare 1, 295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464, 363 219, 816 
GENO ae Ek Ree CGR OE Acre ca I Rant COR Pe 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 
LOD yoyete cents are ero ae ay ea eee ot 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 
OS? ee Reacit enim oaty Ste tin, Ceteeio a ueener ae 1,781, 689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302, 730 
ODS PADUA Ve eee ee ee 194, 730 66, 221 260,951 34, 629 22,916 


624 


57,545 
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TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF ee, BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Number Month of January, 1953 
f Receiving 
Province Benefit Number Number yi tof 
in Last Com- of Days Boneh SG 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Para. 
Month* Benefit Paid a 
$ 

Be oRe OUCH NIECE rete... SL. Seatac $8 aoe oe eet Hah Mie ee ee et ae om 3,467 Bee 121,501 406,001 
PeemcomlCward sland | 5th. As 53.6 oct alas n ataeiaten 1a Mp REO sos he 1,587 1,179 39,090 114,020 
RIO ETS SUT 8 2 RO ee ane Pre = eo oper Br aie 10,730 7,418 266, 659 815,460 
INGwabrins wiClewe cs <chyacticie coe Rls ceive eccte ee reer ok an we en ee 10,988 Unt 274, 047 850, 230 
re eee INE Pe ie, fone Scien x! opo.s tha age el cin ea cle A Mee IG 73,997 52,161 1,936,095 5, 931,137 
OE te emer ea fas «Ae ees Soe an CR ee Se ee 62,795 42,691 1,477,346 4,557,493 
UVITRIEO 0G eer Tae tie cits: Sle a eloles. oes sional ciok TO ee ee 12,759 9,165 284, 349 856, 691 
Sasktich ew anes myo) flan, hoes pares wa leanne be aR 8,021 5,028 158, 784 493,965 
PAN Dent eee ee CU Re oo Ferdi whan hc tietiS Hoh AL, Se en te. 10,383 7,902 225, 662 721,552 
rrpig lt oli lor aucewsect im esse = cree eeeee ie ye ee ae pelea nm Rieeas 36, 604 26, 278 845,348 2,100, (04 
ie, (Carey, denice sR ER Ee shena ps Saaecnmadodonclhdo poodopack Dalesol 163,273 | 5,628,881 17, 502, 303 
Motain Ganda g yy ccemibenr: (902 0. nee aiceeien eee erin cen iniaeeiee 164, 159 120.101 | 3,586,600 10, 926,557 
totale Canadan January 1952. 1 .ctadenrseieoserbicle a meee reer 216, 882 154,294 | 5,036,971 13,433,917 





* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JANUARY 31, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days | 749 13-24 25-48 49-79 | 73 days 





Province and Sex ToraL Gey ; Gewa dave ae days ae 
January 31, 1953 
IN[GRI@ORUNCBENICL oan Gon boaneece toda aou mon 11, 653 3,841 1,010 2,189 3,003 991 619 
Vic eee Sere ater ie ae Me hye csa Ais a ene iL Pay 3,744 976 2,111 2,905 962 579 
HOT a Gene ee ae «fo. gee Beno acs a eee 376 97 34 78 98 29 40 
prince Lawardslslands. eee see een ae: 2,768 421 246 709 887 301 204 
IN IEW EE ace me ek ee, ee ee eae 2,415 362 207 632 795 271 148 
Bera lem Marre eens tc tn hee 353 59 39 idl 92 30 56 
INOWANS COLLAT eet, iss aa eRe slice ee 19,217 4,530 2,121 3,655 4,707 2,046 2,158 
isles tetris ave a tes cia sy eet ee 17,017 4,075 1,876 3,222 4,329 1,795 1,720 
Moma. ee, «10s Sa Aeyowier te eo 2,200 455 245 433 378 251 438 
ING wabrunswickesyn maar ne. ees tee 20,557 3,484 2,200 4,011 0, 051 3,140 2,138 
Vig Leen etre sae Pye 8 Gee aera aun iors 2,989 1,858 8,421 4,914 2,745 1,651 
LGTY alee as See EC Oh CRN Se, gs 2,979 495 375 590 637 395 487 
(QIN BA. Com nae Soc nO oe Ap aroma ctamar 123,703 25,441 15,020 22,270 32,660 14,705 13, 607 
Male eres Seer iesss Se athe ae teeter 102,759 21,396 12,669 18,979 28,409 12,168 9,138 
Roma lee a3 ss kta aa Se ees roe 20,944 4,045 2,001 3,291 4,251 Bi SEH 4,469 
ORATION. crack se ee ee ee 94,596 ODN 202 11,910 18,052 21,279 9,186 11,917 
IBEW a a Ra ert Saran Aeros ap ae crue 74,922 17,434 9,302 14,744 17,795 7,306 8,341 
LOM ALG Seer Sata ea erence 19, 674 4,818 2,608 3,308 8,484 1,880 3,576 
MaTIGO Dale edhe nro ee ioc in acre 18,727 3,481 1,779 3,626 5,063 2,030 2,445 
VEL eee eat cater meer Me en, ats winarnetere ones 14,474 2,454 1,342 2,705 4,294 1,968 lavatal 
DEN sia a¥sh Cee ae Sines nce Coe REN eta eee the 4,253 1,027 437 921 769 365 734 
Sa sicatC MG weallqaeser cements een ee * 10,885 1,913 1,092 Deke 3,564 1,366 677 
TY EE Re a aa NR ta os oh ar nee oe aes eon aes ee 9,350 1,548 925 1, 882 3, 284 1,242 469 
CGT LGS. lteter ein eeicr screen ous 1,585 865 167 391 280 124 208 
Ja aye yates h RO pn sah Ane Ws on muereda cnte a SGI enSteariek 18, 849 6,755 2,297 3,407 3,782 1,434 1,174 
Males 8) < he ep rte inar a ameter sere 16, 651 6,095 2,028 2,984 8,451 1, 234 859 
Hiern alG? aoe ae can ac eine ersten 2,198 660 269 423 331 200 315 
Tibia Columbia ae ieee sees 55, 383 10, 854 6,056 10,313 15,352 6,735 6,073 
Me Ge Sb 8 tao ner ene nie arate Ar ea cs 46,313 9,277 5,079 8,375 13,566 5,430 4,586 
TRO TYT A LG: Leg tetera hee fees, acs rch onerenegl ersnese ss 9,070 tera 977 1,938 1,786 1,305 1,487 
PL OICAT Meee hci che etic ne A hcaees aii tes neces 376, 338 82,972 43,764 70,505 95,848 42,237 41,012 
IVUAT Ray ae ay homer saercmet east eh areeicnere naan: 312,756 69,374 36,262 59,055 83, 742 Cone 29, 202 
] EI :nin' UN OV eee geeks SORE hey PMS) aie come err 63,582 13,598 7,502 11, 450 12,106 7,116 11,810 


625 


TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Province - 
Total Entitled Not ; 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

INewround land: Geaeceascican dence ieee 7,794 6,768 1,026 5,655 3,625 2,030 4,034 
iPrincerid ware sslandeiaseemeciiece seteicl 1, 666 1,410 256 1,739 Wesleee/ 562 373 
INOVat Seo bie aia thw weve Brio eR ror itars 11,766 8,570 3,196 11, 205 7,866 3,339 3,876 
INGWH DINS WIC 2400.0 eno ec nen ecient 11,756 9, 289 2,467 12,211 8, 220 3,991 3,748 
Mure eer ewe ecto catches Cita arsenate 67,792 51,771 16,02 opook 52,470 20, 867 PAL BU 
ONGaTIOL Ss ee Sten Aree. ceodeeie rel ort eae 60, 927 45,535 15,392 65,465 46,786 18, 679 11,018 
IManitoban tomserins Retenic bot tee shee 10,877 8,548 2,329 11,528 8,029 3,499 1,526 
ASIA LCI OWA onan avec cic cc erases aleccoterstcieatehe 6,552 5,519 1,033 7,166 4,380 2,786 1,051 
BH eYss ra: RNR hn OMe te tes Mr CDA MEERA, 1 11,486 8,369 Sip illy 11,367 8,021 3,346 2,884 
Britishi@olumibis tase ateeeiven cs eee 32, 639 23,393 9,246 35, 219 24,914 10,305 6, 234 
Total Canada, January, 1958......... 223,255*| 169,172 54,083 | 234,892t| 165,488 69,404 56, 106 
Total Canada, December, 1952....... 215, 848 146, 897 68,951 183,435 142,793 40, 642 67,743 
Total Canada, January, 1953......... 212, 293 162, 834 49,459 226,771 165,759 61,012 48,201 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 24,312. } In addition, 23,098 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 1,864 were special requests not granted, and 1,225 were appeals by claimants. There were 3,432 revised claims 
pending at ‘the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement January December,} January, 
1953 1952 1952 
Claims Disallowed— 

FVSRTILAT Ge Eo a Reet tele set ee ieie ote bel. ea erernere ober Mio eine urs ular eave obi ate ote ae ee 53,331 26,050 45,842 
Minulomiontary Se ere satire Tabasco ee Gn ae IR bursts Maree 15,978 7,710 13, 857 

Claimants Disqualified—* 
INosiumnemiplo yee Pick as cterccatate asec ote tote aaehe e ralorace atesean, tiatetows,remesicigin telee a sccoiaia creloie all Oe enn a Renee tet 5,746 
Dis us lu GA GON=——GO balm sleet arses oe tote tote estnie Aa ieee aiaiae thai eter rahe 9,766 ON Tas eter tae eter 
Oi days ODilegs saaerns civavooet cisate aoa tercactass even ateua eieeae ols Ble eiaebi Sah eilertstae 5,181 3) SLO) | erecta tere 
GAYS OLAMOLG Milc sice errr ae me esac e asd alate evelg ce ee wie tals Comte as overs 4,585 3. 1353) See, comer 
Not capable of and not available for work........cs+e-s0ss+cecesnrnsscceses 1,949 1,515 1,410 
Oss OlgW OL duetOrml as DOUDLCISPULC a wees tanniecuitie malate eric since aioe aie 250 497 2,929 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...........-...ee00- 953 846 841 
Discharzed tor imisconducu swe ws oe ted hoe ae eee ae ee te aes 809 862 853 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...............-..eeecserces 5,870 6,088 5,200 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women... 1,074 842 1,165 
@therreasoms 7 Ae eee ae cre ae te rte ran aarti Bee een es rh een ere tek 2,685 1, 752 1,739 
f Woy 2: reise Ge ere tic soitin FOr ait cid Oat an Aci cen aE oct sea Libion 92,615 53,179 79,582 


* Claimants disqualified January, 1953, include 5,483 on revised and 1,750 on supplementary benefit claims. 
+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure tocarry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—_ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of 


Total Employed Claimants* 
1951—December, .ccsccie so ncitoe cee meee eee mee tak eee eee ace cecene 3,170,000 3,016,300 153, 700 
TO Q== Jam ereee os cce centeseeseate ceererteerer ottacterseteinia ies ict steredsiame oa sin che sianen ree 3,183,000 2,935,900 247, 100F 
ME DEUALY, soa a: de eee ce ea tO ee TO ee ee ae eee 3,195,000 2,876,500 318, 500t 
March aie aiate bias o e'siesopeere estates) taker tient sitios oeince eee cee, ae ace 3,191,000 2,874, 600 316,400T 
oy gl Oe eR ROIS SOUS ED ORG Job SON SOONG occa aet-15:0 Ss Se ae 3,195,000 2,874,700 320, 300t 
IVE Sesto Wratara aeerateece cnals tele cote roca TA Te ee cae a cee eaten trae 3,086,000 2,867,900 218,100 
LUNG Porrrctane coe aot ls homtesiee Han teeters cease ati 3,089,000 2,945,500 143,500 
ATLAS, v Baers mania tha cer ein fecha Sitio co DEO OnE adic HO G GUase, 3,108,000 2,985,300 122,700 
ZATOUIS GRR ais Rin ree ye Re eae ea ret ea eee 3,147,000 3,034,400 112,600 
September. vase cons cee caine See ee een nae ba Aa 3,169,000 3,067,000 102,000 
OCEO DER re ee crs cree ote anes eee een eee Oe ae cae ane 3,186,000 3,093,400 92,600 
November sacar. cote cee ORO BOO CHE OOOO tA OTE REGS O AE 3,205,000 3,093, 500 111,500 
Mecem pers. ccteciicrs cree crete teks erate ree ee ee Te ee ate 3, 268,000 3,106, 100 161,900 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, JANUARY, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Initial Claims Only 





Claims 
Considered | to Benefit 


Persons 
Com- 

mencing 

Benefit 


Number 
of Days 
Benefit 

Paid 


Amount 
of Benefit 
Paid 


INewroundland=.ceepe tie ore Gece ence. 
IPringerbicwandel slant Cement 
INOVaiSCOULAA es ate ee eee 


Manitobalcmactactcc: ere tine See 
Saskatchewsatiern cis a era eee ee 


Akal, AERTS, WEE 56 once soocucaur 
Ihopenlk senenay, WORE. ooo coccancaaoe 





Entitled oe 
to Benefit 

643 747 
363 140 
1,991 837 
2,202 1,264 
i oy 5, 204 
10,108 4,438 
1,746 1,044 
1,029 796 
1,265 953 
4,928 By AO 
35,452 7, (AD 
29,671 14,917 


33,426 


23,002 


* There were, in addition, 399 renewal claims in January, 1953, and 372 in January, 1952. 


t Includes 76 renewal claims. 
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17,543 
59,177 


438,175 


268, 983 


39,590 
133,575 


932,343 


543, 507 


F—Prices 

















TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent=_|——— SSS 
age Retail 
eae Increase Fuel oe ehat ae 
since : *urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent Soke Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 
only ){ 
OTA Nite ei tec ob y tutes 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
UPA) oe, etc eee tell eRe ao Ronee 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LO SSS Mea tke |e or. ee 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
OSG Preerer coe ee Pre | vara cee ocactone 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
ays Se er ae ee 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
194 GiB Aerie ferchaseaars 22-6 123-6 140-4 Sy) 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
OA ee tak: ao teysies : 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
OAS Rel eas .a ten: 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
EE A ae ete Sri 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1950 
UIT 5 aces bene 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
HebnuAryicen ase 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
IMarCline tee ca raare: 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 1321 185-8 
PAUL cee ates Manske 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132°-3 186°2 
INA See ree te tesa 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132°3 186-1 
DUI eee ace icr tals 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
DULLES on occa wei 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
PATIQUISL ers eee eee: 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octoberwme eee 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 WO 133-3 195°5 
November). ..2.n- 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
iIDecembers. eee 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
JOVEN AIS es Bee Oe She 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
He Druary. 4.10 73-8 175-2 224-4 1386-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-+4 
Marchiynt acne 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
ADTs Sod oaotey 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
IIR eee Ge omecA aie 80-6 182-0 235-4 137°6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
TUN ns ie ee 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
Dy eees cite: 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
AU CUSb hese eee 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
Septemberss-.-. 2.2. 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
@ctobersce oe. 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
Wecember eee 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
IPOTERATS 55600000040 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223 +1 
IeDruary oes. ceckles 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
Marcheans4 +n 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
PA Drie sete a tae 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217°5 
IVER Ee oe oes Mee Rae 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
JUNO Paes Cee 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209°3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
(hihi tan Sa ane Bocoe 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
PAUZUSU eaten coe 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
October eee: 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
INovermberse see. 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
December.......... 82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
1953 
TANUAT Vester 82-9 184-4 226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 
IBS DIMAEN Ae eee tee 83-4 184-9 227-4 150-5 154°3 205-2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
WEG Nn con mooudonee 82-7 184-2 225-7 150-7 154-4 205-5 196-3 147-9 208-0 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO FEBRUARY 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Other 

6 Household | Commo- 

-——— Total Food Shelter Clothing Overation || 7citics and. 

Services 
1949=STanuarveeesac ce rae ecco cieerer 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
GLTUALVs seas oie acleio siete worsen stu 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Mar Chiara. coe machi ae ceteces 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
B/N; oa Rae SPREE ROS AL ee, ee Let eee 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 j00-1 99-5 
ANSE Se eet NRT, Sere chery Koti wae 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
Juneee te se tans eens eerie 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Nf ig ai i, las RR ER ae Pi cha 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
FAN SUSb <. Ses iteeteee oie rene nein 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September coaseee cr teserener eee 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
WGtOber soe le rireite sclera ale esters 100-6 100°8 100°5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
Novemlbetns ccc ote acidecsce sie eco 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
December... aeons dashes oom 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
Vicar ee en acto e eee ccs eet 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TO5O0— January, c oeercaine ate stots Moiese erele le 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
Webruarysencctoseiccee waaaseiiies 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
Warelyet atc. ene e eee sac 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
ATOM ee AAA Ree eee eee 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
EUV ale telbloyel se ty tere ata lobo ee aus slere Rieies 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
ABS \cleyseere Be erred ie wh PEE aE acne 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
Tre tee eaten crsictees Sieetehete ciel ake Refers eres 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
HA UP UIStiC cee ys. cictascie Clete aicieiceen oe 108-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Septemlbersen. chi aemoe cscs oe ae. 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
Oto ber wees ctoomt on eee 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INoviemibers)nccticcemstacnis aaeue ters 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Wéeceniberees.e one cee 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105°5 105-7 
WViGAT rs. oe aac Sols sate Satara we wees 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1951 JTanueirry Wai o2 cae cineca Hees 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
Mebruaryaecie arate eee 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
113-7 ~151-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
114-6 |° 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
115-5 119-0 115°8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
October-ei. cats ae anes 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
NoVertbertn. chase nire ero. 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114.8 
Decembers.. Ales e teoas ewan etn 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
DY CATA erase oto heis artoteternticintcen eee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1952 =—JaAmUaryey vescress isto nerers ce wie eoteree ee 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
Ie DruAlnyeeo tone eas oan conion 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Marcle ate ceo Se cccdchticea cs smtectee ne 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
Aprils. om cute, Sen ee fone ee 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
Moai? 2 erect otis a etescimieteeee: 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
Tue i he ee rsiere eloeiotentere 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
Juliye:. pteoeinascc eaten sles cee eee 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
August): no cece eee aaa eee 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Hep tenilbers ae new deem onaee eee 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
October’ ess Warddeaesenie. 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
November? oc cjc..-)seceniae at cae 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
December: 25.3 eas ee eens 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
15S Janvary ore ws oc ce cee a cae ne atte 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
February eh. cones tee eee 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
March Sehen sc ctrelen setren caer 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES 


OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1953 


(Aug. 1939 = 100-0) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Fuel 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Bebs 1 )} Jan. 42.) |ebeb. 2 
1952 1953 1953 

St. John’s, Nfld.(1). 103-7 102-4 102-3 
IATA Re nee icc s 178-2 173-5 173-9 
sUbbakid Ke) ahihin os Bee 187-5 180-7 180-8 
Montreal. = ..4.0... 197-1 189-7 190-5 
Toronto... ede... 186-0] 181-3} 181-5 
NYAnNE DOD sae. 183-4 176-5 177-2 
Saskatoon.......... 187-1 181-8 182-1 
i amonton.... «0 183-2 175-6 175-7 
Vancouver.......... 192-5 188-2 187-5 


eee 
: urnish- 
Clothing ings 
Services 
102-2 101-6 
220-0 187-2 
226-7 189-7 
193-6 202-0 
205-0 189-6 
201-2 197-9 
215-9 202-9 
213-9 189-1 
216-5 195-1 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939 = 100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








*Commodities 


IbGois sirloin sted kt: ances. cers corer 
iBeele roundisteale, was. sites seca. c 
Beer aplad ewe. atc nt ess tact ese. 
Beef, stewing, boneless............. 
NGAI Oe TOASUA. bi ats o2s neue eit 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut......... 


Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off..... 
Bacon, side, fancy, rind-off......... 
IU Hellen oh dONe, Sew Oe wan Alcan eee Sitemeter fo 
Shortening, vegetable.............. 
Eggs, Grade ‘‘A’’, Large, carton... 


Butter, creamery, prints........... 
Cheese; plain, mild,.4Ib........... 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced.... 
MlOur, All-purpGsess weeshoee th aee eee 
Gorn bakes Slogs.c-sea.iceeiiem cscs 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............ 


Mnignss COOKING. seman eae cele cece 
ovatoess Nos Ei tables 0 assess ec 
IPePUNES) DEE cena seas heel einte e.« 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag.... 


Oranges, California. saaecccase ne oc 
Jam, Strawberry, 16 0z............ 
PORCHES: LO OZiine o cree ee alei eels, stele 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag... 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag.... 
Tea; blaelkik Up. acters core ate wie as 6 ances 


Feb. 
1950 


Feb. 
1951 


eee 


— 
co 
So 

MsI100 C0 0 “TDI OO Tr co Cob COO © bo CO NT O1 0100 CUNT DOR BOO 


foal, 
co 
bo 
w 


1953 1953 

301-1 | 305-1 
334-0 | 339-1 
360°8 | 364-6 
420-7 | 424-4 
277°8 | 285-5 
238-9 | 2538°5 
262-2 | 267-5 
181-0 | 184-3 
158-2 | 159-1 
204:2 | 202-1 
184-6 | 179-8 
191-7 | 191-7 
248-7 | 249-5 
262°5 | 262-5 
191-8 | 191-8 
224-3 | 224-3 
195-4 195-4 
260-7 | 259-8 
172-8 | 173-6 
188-2 | 186-4 
184-0 | 189-8 
241-0 | 283-5 
233-8 | 2384-7 
166-5 | 166-5 
188-0 | 131-4 
155-9 | 155-3 
149-3 148-6 
174-2 | 172-6 
308-6 | 308-3 
185-8 178-2 


on 
<i) 
ONPeH DP 


_ 
~J 
eho owow 


q 


ives) 
Coot OOF CO 


i 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to February 1953 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
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m m 
35> VaGtOri as banc che ceed 36-0 38-4 16-7 27-4 23-4 17-0 21-5 29-6 19-2 18-4 31-2 


_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including 
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and Australian. (s)280z.tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 635 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 











1952-19537 
ee Sen ee 
Date Com- Com- n Pa 
mencing In mencing In Man- mated 
During | Existence] During | Existence] working Worlkne 
Month Month Days Time 
1953* 
SATUATY cles s euch gs fat eee ain sees ora 14} 14 2,136 2,136 31,050 0:04 
February jados ores cee ce ane 11 19 2,448 aoe 235 14i 0-03 
Cumulative.totalson . ascssaeaeee 25 4,584 54,827 0-03 
1952 
JANUALN. cle, ce Pate ear a een eee 13 13 5, 374 5, 374 71,145 0-09 
Hebruary. jerntacie ase gree a eae 12 22 12,394 13,048 47,603 0-06 
Guniulative A0talea... «von ee 25 17,768 118, 748 0:07 


*Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given inthe annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as toa 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1953 (1) 








Number Involved TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- | Warlars working 


aunaiviakal Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1953 


Minine— 
Copper refiners, i! 200 4,000 |Commenced July 14, 1952; for a union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Rayon factory workers, 460 2,000 | Commenced March 10, 1952; fora new 
Louiseville, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 

other changes following reference 

to arbitration board; terminated 

by February 9; replacement and 

partial return of workers; in favour 


ear 


of employer. 
Clothing and hosiery 2 490 9,000 |}Commenced November 25, 1952; for 
factory workers, a@ new agreement providing for 
Montreal, P.Q. increased wages and other changes 


following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products — 


Wood furniture factory 1 60 800 |Commenced July 21, 1952; for a 
workers, union agreement providing for 
Durham, Ont. increased wages, union security, 


two week’s vacations with pay and 
pay for seven statutory holidays 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated by February 18; 
replacement and partial return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, 5 41 800 |Commenced December 8, 1952; for 
Vancouver, B.C. implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages, 
pay for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; work resumed 
at one establishment January 30; 
unterminated. 
CoNnSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, i 28 250 |Commenced December 17; 1952; for 
Fort William, Ont. a new agreement providing for 
increased wages retroactive to 
Apr. 1, 1952; unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Coal handlers, 1 24 310 |Commenced January 8; re number of 
Montreal, P.Q. men required on conveyor belt 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated February 16; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Valet service store workers, 1 6 40 |Commenced January 28; for a union 
Oshawa, ‘Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages; terminated by February 11; 
replacement and return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1953 


eae en ore 1 1,200 1,200 |Commenced February 3; dispute re 
New Waterford, N.S. long wall working conditions fol- 


lowing breakdown of conveyor 
belt; terminated February 4; 
return of workers pending reference 
to umpire; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1953 (') 








Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation Se UT oe: in Bee Particulars (2) 
and Locality stab- working 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1953—Continued 


Coal miners, 1 190 380 |Commenced February 22; protesting 
Thorburn, N.S. dismissal of seven miners for 
violating safety rule in riding coal 
trip; terminated February 24; 
return of workers pending negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 
Iron ore miners, 1 452 452 |Commenced February 26; protest 
Bell Island, Nfld. against temporary shift of workers 
to jobs in other classifications; 
terminated February 26; negoti- 
ations; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, loaders, i 30 50 |Commenced February 26; protesting 
New Waterford, N.S. low pressure on conveyor belt; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Machinery factory workers, 1 187 1,000 |Commenced February 20; alleged 


Toronto, Ont. violation of seniority in transfer of 
workers to lower-rated jobs; ter- 
minated February 27; return of 
workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 


Machinists and moulders, 1 59 250 |Commenced February 23; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages and payment of one-half 
premium for medical service plan 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, 1 21 75 |Commenced February 9; dispute re 
Windsor, Ont. interpretation of certain clauses in 
agreement; terminated February 
12; conciliation; compromise. 
Miscellaneous— R 
Grain elevator workers, 5 275 2,750 |Commenced February 16; for a new 
New Westminster and agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages, premium for dust, job 
classification and pay for eight 
statutory holidays instead of six 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Laboratory supplies ware- if 6 9 {Commenced February 16; for a union 
housemen, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages and date of agreement 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated February 17; 
negotiations; compromise. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 1 22 396 |Commenced February 9; for union 
Saint John, N.B. recognition and implementation of 
award of conciliation board pro- 
viding for increased wages in union 
agreement; unterminated. 
Garage workers, 1 6 15 |Commenced February 12; for a union 
Courtenay, B.C. agreement; terminated February 
14; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 
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Current Manpower Situation 


Stitt highlight of the manpower picture during April was the rapid 
seasonal expansion of employment in acriculture, construction, 
shipping and allied industries. There was also a slower but steady 
growth of employment in manufacturing as that sector of the economy 
continued to expand in response to growing consumer demand, defence 
expenditures and general resource development. As a result, employment 
levels increased noticeably during the month, particularly in the rural 
districts. 


By the first of May only about 41 per cent of all paid workers were 
in the labour surpius areas, compared with 67 per cent the previous 
month, and 6] per cent in May of 1952. At the same time, there was a 
marked increase in the number of persons in the economy working full 
time. This resulted both from fuller utilization of those already in the 
labour force and from the usual seasonal additions to the labour force 
itself. Hiring activity was strongest in the Ontario and Prairie regions, 
with labour surpluses continuing, although diminished, in most other 
parts of Canada. 


The monthly Labour Force Survey, which provides an over-all 
picture of current manpower utilization patterns, estimates that, for 
the week ending April 18, 1953, there were 5,241,000 persons in the 
civilian labour force, an increase of 49,000 from the figure reported 
for the week ending March 21. Of this total 4,645,000 were at work 
for 35 hours or more during the week, an increase of 111,000 from March 
21; 296,000 were at work for fewer than 35 hours, a decrease of 29,000; 
135,000 had jobs but were not at work, a decrease of 26,000; and 165,000 
were without jobs and seeking work, a decrease of 7,000. 


Of the 206,000 persons working fewer than 35 hours during the 
week, about 192,000 were reported as usually working part-time. Of 
the remaining 104,000, about 24,000 were employed on a short-time 
basis, approximately 7,000 fewer than in March; some 22,000 were absent 
because of bad weather, 25,000 because of illness (15,000 fewer than in 
March) and the remainder were not working full tiine for various reasons 
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including temporary lay-offs, vacations or industrial disputes. 


Of the 135,000 persons estimated to have jobs but not working 
at all during the survey week, illness (62,000) was the most important 
reason for their absence from work. Another 27,000 persons were laid 
off for the full week, about 12,000 fewer than in the previous month; 
and 18,000 were away because of vacations. 


It was estimated that 165,000 persons were without jobs and 
seeking work during the survey week. Another 11,000 worked during 
part of the week but were also actively seeking other work, making a 
total of 176,000 persons actively seeking work during the week ending 
April 18, 1953. This is about 8,000 lower than the total for the week 
ending March 21. 


Supplementary information with respect to regional pattems is 
available from data on registrations for employment collected at local 
National Employment Service Offices. Between March 19 and April 16, 
applications on file decreased by 35,500 to a total of 372,000, about 
the same as that at April 17, 1952. 


While the number of applications fell in all regions, the most 
decisive drop occurred in Ontario, where the number decreased by 13,800 
during the month. The Ontario regional total at April 16 (78,600) was 
also some 23,200 lower than at the comparable date in 1952. All other 
regions had a higher number of applications on file than a year earlier, 
but the decline in Ontario was enough to offset the higher year-to-year 
totals elsewhere. 


In Eastern Canada, the Atlantic region, with 59,600 applications 
on file at April 16, showed a decrease of 1,000 over the month, while 
the Quebec region (142,700) showed a decrease of 7,100. In Westem 
Canada, the Prairie region (48,600) showed a decrease of 6,700 from 
March 19 and the Pacific region (43,000), a drop of 7,000. 


While employment expansion at this time of the year is largely 
a seasonal phenomenon, a comparison with 1952 points up the stronger 
economic situation prevailing this spring. Employment in manufacturing 
at March 1] was more than six per cent above last year’s levels and 
year-to-year gains of more than five per cent also occurred in the trade 
and service industries. Labour requirements for the production of defence 
materials and resource development have been greater this year but a 
major influence has been the marked increase in consumer demand. In 
the first quarter of 1953, for example, retail sales were eight per cent 
higher in value than in 1952 and one component, motor vehicle sales, 
was up by 20 per cent. Residential construction was also mich higher 
this spring, the number of housing starts being 64 per cent greater 
than last year. This higher year-to-year demand for consumer goods 
and housing provided an additional stimulus for continuing high levels 
of production and employment. 


Current Labour Trends Chart this month appears on page 792. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


ABOUR-MANAGEMENT negotiations and conciliation procedures 
involving important sectors of Canadian industry were in progress 
during early May. A few significant settlements were reached, notably in 
the pulp and paper industry and for certain groups of civic employees. In 
general, the wage level has continued to rise this year, but at a lower 
rate of increase than in 1952, Meanwhile, the gradual decline in the 
consumer price index over the same period indicates a steady improve- 
ment in the purchasing power of wages of Canadian workers. The im- 
proved economic position of the worker has taken place against an 
industrial background that has included an increase in employment of 
some three per cent and in production of some nine per cent over the 
past year. 


Wage trends. At March 1, 1953, average weekly earnings in non- 
agricultural industries reached a record level of $57.47. This represented 
a rise over a ]12-month period of 6% per cent, compared with an increase 
of 12 per cent during the previous year. 


The Labour Department’s annual survey of wage rate changes in 
800 representative establishments between October and April shows fewer 
wage increases this year than last year. The largest proportion of the 
increases that occurred ranged between 5 and 10 cents an hour, whereas 
last year, a higher proportion of the wage increases were of more than 
10 cents. The accompanying table shows the pattern of wage changes in 
the six months ending April 1, 1953, compared with the corresponding 


period a year earlier. 


The fact that no wage change Wage Rate Changes in 800 Establishments 
occurred in many establishments 


: ; Distribution of Establishments According 
can be attributed in part to the to vAmount of Wage Ad istinent 
tendency in Canadian industry 7 

generally for wage adjustments to 
7 . istablishments 
be made during the summer rather Ren erent ot 

than the winter months, that is, per Hour Six Months Ending 
outside the period covered by the April 1, 


1952 


survey. Some of the wage adjust- 
ments that occurred during the | p. case 

survey period were the result of Less than 5 cents 
‘deferred’ increases provided for | No Change 

in’ agreements signed at an earlier | Increase 


date. Decreases in wages this year 0— 4.9 cents 
l ly the result of the ec 
WELE ale ey: © 10—14.9 cents 


application of cost-of-living wage 15 cents and over 
adjustment formulas, just as last 
year some of the smaller wage 
increases were the result of such ‘escalator’ adjustments. 





The survey indicates a rise in the wage rate index of 1.6 per cent 
during the six months preceding April 1, 1953. This compares with an 
average rise of 5.6 per cent over the previous six months (April to 
October, 1952) and a gain of 2.9 per cent over the six-month period 
October, 1951, to April, 1952. An upward movement of wage levels oc 
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cured in all six major industrial yroups, as shown in the table on page 
644 although in no case did the increase average more than two per cent. 


Indexes of Wage Rates for Six Major Industrial Groups 
( 1939=100) 


Per Cent 

O ctober* Aprilt® October* Increase 
1951 1952 1952 Oct./52— 
Apr./53 


Industry 


Logging 
Mining 
Manufacturing 


Construction 


Transportation and 
Communic ation 


Service (Laundnes) 


General Average 





* Annual survey of approximately 15,000 establishments. 


** Sample survey of 800 establishments. 


Current Bargaining. During April, collective vargaining becane 
general between pulp and paper manufacturers in eastern Canada and 
unions representing their employees. Two settlements have been reached. 
The bulk of the employees are represented by the International Brother 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-TILC) and the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers (AFL-TLC). These unions, 
together with other AFL-ILC unions representing small groups of 
tradesmen such as electricians, machinists, etc., join together in bar 
gaining witi groups of manufacturers. 


An agreement covering approximately 7,000 employees was reached 
between the unions and a group of firms in Quebec and Ontario manu- 
facturing fine grades of paper. The agreement provides for a 40-hour 
work week and a 1]0-per-cent wage increase effective October 1, 1953. 
An increase of 3 cents an hour will apply from May 1 but will disappear 
when the 40-hour week and 10-percent increase come into effect in 


Octoper. 


The Canadian International Paper Company, operating mills in 
New Brunswick, Guebec and Ontario, has agreed to an interim settlement 
with the unions. This interim agreement involves the adoption of a 
40-hour week and a 2)4-per-cent wage increase as of May 1, 1953. An- 
other conference between the parties will be held in June to review 
conditions. Approximately 5,000 employees are affected. 


Negotiations during April between the same unions and the Ontario 
newsprint and pulp group of nine companies operating 2] mills and 
employing about 15,000 workers failed to produce a settlement. Refer 
ence was then :nade to the conciliation services of the Ontario Govern- 
ment. However, a special committee of international union officers 
and management representatives will meet again in June to try to reach 
a settlement without the intervention of a third party. The unions are 
seeking a 5-percent increase in wages and a fourtli week of vacation 
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after 25 years of service. The companies proposed a 3-per-cent reduction 
in wage rates. 


A group of three Quebec newsprint and pulp manufacturers, Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited at Quebec, St. Lawrence Corpo- 
ration at ‘lhree iivers and Dolbeau, and the James McLaren Company at 
\lasson, have offered the unions a standard minimum wage schedule for 
paper makers on tlie same base rates as in Ontario, and a 2'3-per-cent 
increase for all other workers. The unions have rejected the offer of the 
companies and both parties have agreed to defer negotiations until some 
time in June. 


Settlements have not yet been reported between the National Feder- 
ation of Pulp and Paper Workers, Inc., (CCCL) and two Quebec compa- 
nies, Consolidated Paper Corporation and Price Brothers and Company. 
Conciliation board reports were issued in these disputes in February. 


Conciliation is in process in the dispute between 160 West Coast 
logging and lumbering operators, represented by Forest Industrial tie- 
lations Ltd., and the International WNoodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) 
representing some 32,000 employees. Union demands include a wage 
increase, union shop and certain fringe items. 


In the municipal field, salary increases and reductions in hours of 
work were denied by three arbitration boards dealing with Montreal 
policemen, firemen and civic office employees. The boards recommended 
integration of part of the present cost-of-living bonus into salaries. A 
conciliation board has recommended a 6-cent-an-hour increase for 3,000 
B.C. Electric Co. employees in Vancouver, New Westminster and Vic- 
toria. ‘Lhe Street Nailwaymen’s Union (AFL-[LC), which had requested 
a 23-cent increase, has not accepted the recommendation. Also in urvan 
transportation, the dispute between the Montreal ‘lransportation Con- 
mission and the Canadian Brotherliood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (CCL), representing 4,000 employees, has been 
submitted to arbitration. 


In water transportation, on the West Coast a conciliation board 
report has been rejected by the Seafarers’ International Union (At'L- 
TLC) and a strike has been authorized by a membership vote. Another 
conciliation board has been formed to hear the dispute between the same 
union and four of the Great Lakes shipping operators. No settlement has 
been reached, yet, betweer this union and the Shipping !ederation of 
Canada, Inc., representing deep sea dry cargo operators on the bast 
Coast. 


As was reported last month, the United Steelworkers of America 
are negotiating with several large gold and base metal mines in Norther 
Ontario and Quebec. Several conciliation hearings are now in progress. 
The Intemational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Independent) 
is bargaining for 16,000 employees of International Nickel Company of 
Canada: at Sudbury and Port Colborne. A wage increase and welfare 
penefits are apparently the main objectives of the union. A conciliation 
officer has been appointed in the dispute between Consolidated ‘lining 
and Smelting Company, Trail and Kimberley, and the same union, 


A conciliation board dealing with differences between Vistnct 18 
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of the United Mine Workers of America (CCL) and the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association has recommended no change in wages and 
that contributions to the miners’ welfare fund be increased by five cents 
per ton of mined coal to a total of 20 cents a ton. 

Negotiations in the building trades for several cities throughout 
the country are in the process of conciliation or arbitration. The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL-TLC) and the 
General Contractors’ Association have negotiated an agreement cover 
ing 45 firms and 3,000 camenters in the lower B.C. mainland, raising 
wages by 7 cents to $2.17 an hour. In Hamilton, carpenters received a 
10-cent-an-hour increase, in Quebec service trades received 5 cents 
an hour and in Toronto, the wages of painters were raised 5 cents this 
year, with a further 5 cents to be added over the next two years. 


With the assistance of a federal conciliation officer, the Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Samia, Ont., reached an agreement in April with 
Local 14, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, affecting 
about 1,600 employees. The settlement included wage increases ranging 
from 7 to 13 cents per hour and other minor concessions. 

Two decisions of interest regarding bargaining rights were an- 
nounced recently. The Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO-CCL) 
has been certified at the Drummondville plant of Canadian Celanese 
Limited, where approximately 4,000 workers are employed. The Ontario 
Labour Relations Board has dismissed the application of the Inter 
national Union of Electrical Radio and Machine Workers (CIO-CCL) 
seeking certification for employees at the Peterborough plant of Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd. 

Strikes and Lockouts. ‘There was comparatively little strike ac- 
tivity during the past month. The strike of the grain elevator workers 
which tied up grain shipments on the West Coast for 80 days was settled 
early in May. Final settlement was for 74% cents aa hour. 


Labour Organization. The Labour Department finds that union 
membership in Canada, as shown below, has now reached almost 1,220,000. 


Number of Branches 


[lems Ih, rariemels ianiemels Jan. +1, 
1953 1952 1953 1952 


522,965 
330,778 



















Trades and Labor Congress of Canada...... 5583 722 


35 2,538 








Canadian Conpress*of Liabour’...c. 1s s.c.-s0cses 







Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques 
du: Ganad a,win es versc.ccusetersertececens teceeete se 






104,486 
10,524 


89,013 
9,555 








American federation of Labor only (1)...... 






Congress of Industrial Organizations 
ONLY) (2 Jilecdativestecctevaenseasatssieeccc tes st tingdedses 






3,000 2,000 









Unaffiliated international railway 


brotherhood see steers tec otc sones codtees tence AVS | 
cream 61,935 










41,385 
62,592 






Other unaffiliated associations, unions 
BNGJOTS Up Sele ncaa loatdsersosoccnneccses sets aera react 









86,758 87,833 
1,219,714} 1,146,121 


(1) Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor but not with the Trades and 
J.abor Congress of Canada. (2) Unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations but not with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE accelerating pace of em- 
ployment expansion during 
April caused a rapid reduction of 


CANADA 


Proportion of paid workers within each 


of the four labour market groups. labour surpluses throughout the 
Per Cent Per Cent 


country. At May 1, fairly sub- 
stantial labour surpluses (Group 1) 
existed in 25 areas, compared with 
36 at the beginning of April. The 
number of areas with moderate 
labour surpluses (Group 2) de- 
creased from 49 to 42 during the 
month. ‘These changes were ac 
companied by a corresponding in- 
crease of 17 areas in which the 
labour market was in approximate 
balance and the development of 
labour shortages in one area. 





A comparison of the current situation with that of last year, as 
indicated in the accompanying chart and table, shows that more areas 
had balanced labour markets this year than last. Since most of the ad- 
ditional areas are the more heavily populated ones, the numberof workers 
living in balanced labour markets is considerably greater than last year. 
Thus, the number of approximately balanced labour markets increased 
from 43 to 47 over the year while the percentage of paid workers in these 
areas rose from 39 to 58. Similarly, the percentage decrease in the 
number of paid workers in surplus areas was far greater than the decline 
in the number of these areas. 


In evaluating the significance of the number of labour market areas 
in the various categories of the table below, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal variations in labour requirements througn the 
year in Canada. Each year, from December to March, labour surpluses 
develop in a large number of areas. These surpluses decline sharply 
during the spring months and shortages often occur during the summer 


and early fall. 






Approximate Labour 
May a i) Sa 1 | May 1 | May 1 | May May oe ce i! 
1963 1952 1953 1952 1953 1052 1953 ce 






Labour 
Market Areas 









Metropolitan 






Major Industrial 






Major Agricultural 
Minor 





*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, MAY 1, 1953 












LABOUR SURPLUS 





Group 1 Group 2 








Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


Quebec — Levis 
St. John’s 


















METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Winnipeg 


























Corner Brook Brantford 


Fort William — Cornwall 

Port Arthur Farnham — Granby 
Lac St. Jean Peterborough 
Moncton Saint John 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


60 per cent or more in 


Sherbrooke 

St. Hyacinthe 

Sudbury 

Sydney 

Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 

Valleyfield— 


Beauharnois 


New Glasgow 
Rouyn— Val d’Or 
Shawinigan Falls 


non-agricultural industry) Teoisiini seas 


Charlottetown 
Joliette 
Kentville 
Lethbridge 
Prince Albert 
Thetford Mines 


Riviere du Loup 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 






























Bathurst Bracebridge 


Buckingham Bridgewater 
Campbellton Central Vancouver 
Chilliwack Island 
Edmundston Cranbrook 
Gaspé Dauphin 
La Malbaie Drumhell er 
Montmagny Drummondville 
Newcastle Fredericton 
Prince George Grand Falls 
Rimouski Kamloops 
St. Georges Est | Lachute— 
Yarmouth Ste. Thérése 
MINOR AREAS Woodstock, N.B. | Leamington 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Pembroke 


Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Simcoe 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jérome 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail —Nelson 
Victoriaville 














APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 








Kitchener 


Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
London 
Niagara Falls 
Oshawa 
Sarnia 

St. Catharines 
Victoria 
Welland 


Windsor 































Barrie 

Brandon 
Chatham, Ont. 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Yorkton 
















Belleville — 
Trenton 
Brampton 
Dawson Creek 
Fort Ene— 
Port Colborne 
Galt 
Goderich 
Ingersoll 









































Kenora— Sioux 
Lookout 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Owen Sound 
Sault Ste. Marie 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 
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ATLANTIC 


THE seasonal downward trend in 
activity in the Atlantic region 


TRAGIC continued during the early part 
Proportion of paid workers -within each of April. lhis development Maite te 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. reflected by a drop in the number 
Per Cent Ce ee of full-time workers from 398,000 
to 393,000, in the four weeks 
ending April 18, and an increase 
of 9,000 in the number of workers 
employed less than full-time. At 
the same time, the labour force 
was increased by seasonal ad- 
ditions, mainly of female cannery 
workers. During the latter part of 
April, however, increased activity 
Seoues GROUPS GROUP 4 in fishing, saw-milling, construc- 
tion and on the river drive in- 
creased labour demand in most 

areas. 





Total employment in the region was lower during the first quarter of 
1953 than during the same period last year. Logging employment in New 
Brunswick, for example, decreased by over 50 per cent and reduced winter 
wood-cutting curtailed labour requirements for the river drive. Kmploy- 
ment reductions such as this were partly offset by year-to-year increases 
in shipbuilding, saw-milling and canning. 


Labour surpluses still existed in most labour market areas in the 
Atlantic region at the beginning of May, although excessive labour 
supplies were less pronounced than at the beginning of April. Of the 
20 areas in the region, ten were in the Group 1 and eight in the Croup 2 
surplus categories, and two areas, iJalifax and Truro, were in the ba- 
lanced category. This compares with 13 areas in the Group 1 category, 
seven in the Group 2 category and none in the balanced category, at the 
beginning of April. The proportion of paid workers within each Group is 
illustrated in the accompanying chiart. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. A surplus of labour con- 
tinued in St. John’s, Nfld., since the spring season was not far enough 
advanced by the end of April to stimulate any appreciable increase in 
employment. Logging employment declined again during the month, as 
it did in March, and waterfront activity was temporarily curtailed by 
heavy ice along the coast. Labour requirements will increase consider 
ably in the coming months, however, as shipping, construction, sea 
fishing and canneries increase activity. 


Increased hirings in the manufacturing and construction industries 
reduced the labour surplus in Halifax during April, bringing its labour 
market into approximate balance. Fish-processing plants and shipbuilding 
yards were particularly active, the latter showing a yearto-year increase 
of 12 per cent. Labour supplies increased temporarily in Saint John, 
following the seasonal decline in water and rail transportation activi- 
ties, but the labour surplus did not increase sufficiently to change the 
area from the Group 2 category where it stood in the previous month, 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The return of sawmill workers, 
truck drivers and construction workers to regular jobs during April 
resulted in bringing Truro from a labour surplus to the balanced cate- 
gory. 3ridgewater, Charlottetown and Summerside were the only remain- 
ing areas that showed changed labour markets during the month. These 
moved from the Group J to the Group 2 surplus category as spring farming 
operations were resumed. 


QUEBEC 


THE usual seasonal expansion in 

SUEBEE employment was in progress in 

Proportion of paid workers within each Quebec during April. The initial 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. increase occurred somewhat later 
Per Cent Percent | than in other parts of the country 
but, by the end of the month, labour 
surpluses were dwindling rapidly. 
The number of full-time workers 
rose from 1,306,000 to 1,346,000 in 
the four-week period ending April 
18, while the number of those 
employed less than full-time de 
creased from 70,000 to 62,000. 


fimployment levels continued to 


RPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 exceed those of last year, largely 


because of the strength of manu- 
facturing industries. 





Employment expansion in April resulted principally from resumption 
of activities in construction, the opening of navigation and the begin- 
ning of spring work on farms. In addition, sawmill activity expanded 
and hiring increased in logging as preparations were made for the river 
drive. 


At May 1, most paid workers were in areas where the labour market 
situation was balanced, whereas at April 1, most paid workers had been 
in areas with moderate labour surpluses (Group 2), as shown in the 
accompanying chart. During April, the proportion of paid workers in 
areas classified in Group 1 decreased from 36 to 31.per cent. The ma 
jority of the areas in the region still reported labour surpluses during 
the month and at May 1, 12 were in the Group 1 and 1] in the Group 2 
categories. Two areas, however, Montreal and St. Jean, moved into the 
balanced category and the combined number of workers in tiese areas 
outweighed that in the other areas. 


Metropolitan Areas. The Montreal labour market moved. into 
balance during April, as activity was resumed in the water transpor 
tation and construction industries. ‘The steady year-to-year increase 
in building permits issued in Montreal continued and construction trades- 
men seeking work were about a third fewer in number than at the same 
time last year. Little change occurred in employment in manufacturing, 
which was about six per cent above the level of the previous year. 


Labour surpluses in Quebec City, although still substantial, began 
to decrease during April. Surpluses were still large among construction 
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workers although they decreased slightly during the month. Manufacturing 
employment during the month remained stable at a level slightly higher 
than last year. 


Major Industrial Areas. No change occurred in the classification 
of these areas during the month but surpluses were gradually being 
reduced. The four areas in the Eastern Townships remained in the 
Group 2 category. Textile employment in these areas was steady at 
only slightly higher levels than last year. A nuinber of textile plants 
were working short-time. Construction work was, however, rapidly in- 
creasing in these areas. Labour surpluses in Three Rivers, Shawinigan 
alls, Lac St. Jean district and tiouyn—Val d’Or were beginning to 
decline from the high level reached during the winter. All four areas 
remained in the Group 1] category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Many men who had been un- 
employed since the completion of the logeing cut were returning to 
work in agriculture, water transport, sawmilling and construction. The 
number of areas falling into Group |] decreased from twelve to seven 
during the month, while that of areas in Group 2 increased from tiree 
to seven. One area, St. Jean, inoved into the balanced category during 
the month. Most of the seasonal employment expansion in these areas, 
however, will not take place until weather and ground conditions in- 
prove in northern areas. At that time, a large number of men will be 
employed at various development sites. Two of the largest, the Bersimis 
hydro-electric power site and the Sept Iles iron ore development, are 
expected to employ many of the workers currently available. 


ONTARIO 


SEASONAL employment increases 
ONTARIO ) during April and early May centred 
Proportion of paid workers within each in the construction, agriculture, 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 3 ee 
water transportation and fishing 
industries. By mid-April, the nun- 
ber of persons working full time 
reached 1,683,000, an increase of 
33,000 from the previous month. 
Part of this resulted from seasonal 
additions to the labour force and 
part from the more regular employ- 
ment of those already in the labour 
force. 


Per Cent 


: 
: 


. 
Ss 
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SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE Although construction, _ par- 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
ticularly residential and business, 


was considerably higher than a 





year ago, local labour supplies were adequate in most areas. Movement 
of agricultural labour into the construction and manufacturing industries 
caused some shortages of experienced farm help. The arrival of inore 
than 300 German immigrants in April helped to relieve this situation. In 
southern Ontario areas, continuing high levels of employment in manu- 
facturing, together with the seasonally expanding industries, absorbed 
most available labour. By the beginning of May, the only existing labour 
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surpluses were in some of the northern areas, where logging and saw 
milling operations were at a standstill. 


Uuring April, labour markets in Ontario continued to move towards 
a balanced situation. Six areas moved from surplus to balance and a 
shortage developed in one. Thus, by the first of May, 28 areas had 
approximately balanced labour markets, ten had some labour surplus 
and one had a tight labour market. About 84 per cent of the paid workers 
were in valanced labour market areas, compared with 69 per cent a year 
earlier and 78 per cent the previous month. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although the three metropolitan areas of Toronto, 
Hamilton and Ottawa—tlull remained in the balanced labour market 
category, labour demand strengthened in all three centres during Apmil. 
Nearly all available construction workers in Toronto and Ottawa were 
employed. There was still, however, a slight surplus of carpenters and 
unskilled construction workers in Hamilton. Engineers were scarce in 
all three areas but immigrants from the United Kingdom were gradually 
filling many of the vacancies. 


Major Industrial Areas. ittmployment levels increased in all the 
imajor industrial areas of Ontario during April. Heightened activity in 
fishing, agriculture and lake shipping brought Sarnia and Welland into 
the balanced category while increased employment in automobile manu- 
facturing together with growing construction and farming activity ab- 
sorbed most of the surplus labour in Oshawa. The continuing high level 
of manufacturing employment and the increasing demands for farm and 
construction workers in Kitchener brought the area into the shortage 
category. Some labour surplus continued in the brantford, Cornwall, 
Peterborough, Sudbury and ‘l’immins — Kirkland Lake areas. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. by the beginning of May, 16 
of the 2] major agricultural and minor areas had approximately balanced 
labour markets. In Leamington and Simcoe, the labour surplus situation 
will probably not improve substantially until canning operations begin 
but warm weather should permit spring work to begin in Bracebridge, 
North Bay and Pembroke within the next few weeks. 


PRAIRIE 


WYIPLOYMENT began to increase 
PRAIRIE during April as crop seeding began 


Proportion of paid workers within each in the southern parts of the Prairie 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


region. By the middle of the month, 
the number of full-time workers 
reached 845,000, an increase of 
41,000 over the month. Part of 
this increase resulted from a 
reduction of 13,000 in the number 
of persons on short time or on 
temporary lay-offs and the remain- 
der was attributed to a decline in 
unemployment and a seasonal in- 
crease in the labour force. 


Per Cent 


SURPLUS SUR BAL ANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GRO GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





Although increasing farm ac- 
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tivity was mainly responsible for increasing employment, construction 
work also expanded substantially. The value of construction work in 
the region this year was expected to exceed the 1952 total by 18 per 
cent. During the first four months of 1953, the number of houses under 
construction was more than a third greater than in the same period in 
1952. The value of building permits in the larger centres, notably Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton and Saskatoon, was also substantially greater this 
year than last. Although labour requirements were being met in Apmnil, 
difficulties in recruiting sufficient skilled construction workers were 
anticipated by contractors in a number of areas. The early and sharp 
decline in coal production caused lay-offs of coal miners, who are, 
however, being absorbed into farm and construction work. 


The general increase in activity resulted in the elimination of labour 
surpluses in eight of the twenty-one areas in the region. At the beginning 
of May, one area was in the Group 1, six were in the Group 2 and 14 in 
the balanced labour market categories. Last year, 16 areas were in the 
balanced category and five in Group 2. [he situation at that time, how- 
ever, was:‘somewhat unsure because simultaneous harvesting and seeding 
Operations created an abnormal demand for farm workers. The changes 
during the month in the proportion of paid workers within the four labour 
market categories are shown in the accompanying chart. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The decrease in labour 
surpluses in Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg was relatively small. 
This was mainly because of rain and late snow during the month, which 
hampered construction and the deliveries of livestock from rural points. 
Nevertheless, the reduction was large enough in Calgary and Edmonton 
to bring these areas into the balanced category. In both areas, the 
volume of industrial and residential construction in progress was greater 
than last year. This, together with the hiring for industrial plants now 
nearing completion, will increase labour requirements this summer. 


Fort William —Port Arthur was the only area in the Group 1 category 
at the beginning of May. Some increase in labour demand stemmed from 
the opening of lake navigation and the consequent increase in grain 
shipments. This increase, however, was outweighed by the large number 
of workers released from pulp cutting camps, who have not yet found 
other employment. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Spring seeding was well under 
way by May 1 in most of southern Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Moderate 
to acute shortages of farm workers were reported in Brandon, Estevan, 
Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon and Yorkton. In these and other areas, 
the heavy volume of current or prospective construction has made workers 
reluctant to apply for farm work. 


PACIFIC 


THE early part of April saw further slow expansion of outdoor activity, 
together with post-Easter slackening in retail trade and substantial 
withdrawal of female workers from the labour force. The number of 
full-time workers rose from 371,000 to 373,000 in the four-week period 
ending April 18, while the number of workers employed less than full- 
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PACIFIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


Per Cent 







time decreased by 5,090. Follow- 
ing this date, activity in logging, 
construction and agriculture re- 
covered rapidly from the retarding 
effects of wet weather. By the 
beginning of May, increasing labour 
demand was reported in almost 
all areas of the region. 







Per Cent 
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Comparison with previous 
years shows that, for the first 
time in almost three years, non- 
agricultural employment declined. 
‘The year-to-year drop is slight, 
amounting to less than one per 
cent, but it is clear that without 
the large volume of construction at present in progress, the employment 
decline over this period would be a good deal greater. I!igher employinent 
in construction and, to a lesser extent, in trade largely offset yearto- 
year employment declines of 30 per cent in logging, 10 per cent in 
mining, 45 per cent in fish-canning, two per cent in pulp and paper 
manufacturing and eight per cent in the manufacturing of iron and steel 
products. 

Labour supply was still greater than demand in all but one local 
area at the beginning of May. There was, however, a decrease in the size 
of surpluses with the result that a total of three areas moved from the 
Group 1 to the Group 2 labour surplus category. Since Vancouver-New 
Westminster was one of these areas, a marked change occurred in the 
proportion of paid workers within these two groups. As shown in thie 
accompanying chart, the number of paid workers in Group |] amounted to 
five per cent of the regional total at the beginning of May, compared with 
74 per cent a month earlier. 
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a 
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SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 
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Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In Vancouver— New West- 
minster, the movement of workers to remote construction projects, to- 
gether with a higher level of general activity in the metropolitan area, 
caused a sufficient decrease in the labour surplus to shift the area from 
the Group lto the Group 2 category. Logging, fishing and fish-canning 
operations continued at reduced levels. Employment at sawmills was 
increasing but the present state of export demand for lumber suggests 
that output this year may be below capacity. On the otber hand, the 
volume of construction in progress was approaching record levels. 

In Victoria, there was a further seasonal increase in employment. 
The level reached, however, was not as high as had been expected 
because of lay-offs in shipbuilding and temporary delays at several 
large government and industrial construction sites. Nevertheless, owing 
to the large volume of work in prospect, shortages of certain kinds of 
skilled construction workers were expected at an early date. 

Minor Areas. Substantial reductions of labour surpluses occurred 
in almost all minor areas, although none was large enough to bring 
any area out of the labour surplus categories by the beginning of May. 
Prince George, where the labour surplus increased, was the only area 
in which the employment trend was contrary to that of the region. [nis 
increase in labour supply occurs each year when the sawmills in the 
area virtually close down as a result of deterioration of logging roads. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 11, 1953) 















































=F ee 
Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous|! Previous 
Month Year 
Mannower 
Wotalucivilaan, labour tore esa) emedereccmsstere. Apr. 18 5,241,000 ae ORs — 
Persons wi th} jOUS (a)e.ccsssssscenenrsnceseucn ees Apr. 18 5,076,000 aati _ 
Persons without jobs & seeking 
WON Ge) A 1st Saeeain dae sa tihee cece pack Soive ees cones. Apr. 18 165,000 — 41 es 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
DAW ales Nad ole ph tpodey AR Sie cr eyes ee me Ee S Apr. 16 59, 580 =. L6 + 13.8 
RUE DIGS ieee aval apeusc aces cen saestettasete ane aeeheen Apr. 16 142, 709 SW, +557 
Ontario sh. eae ae eet eae eae ee Apr. 16 78,6 24 ARG =—228 
PP DATA yess catcrcdtneateotec naeeeencaee tee seoceeaeran secant: Apr. 16 48,6 37 alee +13.7 
WCIli ty. \: sweteaticors toe oseareee teen vera eeeateae eens Apr. 16 42,970 =a) +10.8 
Potal, alluresiois soccentscese ee Geateeeence cae Apr. 16 37 20 heat ten) oo 
Ordinary claims for linemployment 
Insuranie Deme fri pucs.sss odeedeos tis tween dacaeek AGT Sarl 294, 497 — 4.6 at 
Amount of benefit payments ........scccecscsesers March $20, 796,825 see eae roe a 
Index of employment (1939= 100)........c.0cee0e Mar. 1 18 L8 — 0.4 ae il 
Luaiyil ST ALTO Mice diic is voces ees seeds tect teveeeers eek fa J anuary 5,627 | —24.6 —_ 
Industrial Relations 
trikes) ang lockeuts — days lostssce.sesessese- April PAS ea = —67.8(c) 
No. taf WOTKEPS GNVGLViEd cccscicsccoseteecvscenes April 3,96 — —59. l(c) 
Non OF PSUL Ee Scr dadnasdteaeepeteches «sete rsec vrei April pate pe _ —17.5(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Mar. 1] cay aay! ae lee ae (ae 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).........cccceeees Mar. 1 iloo = Oe Fy 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Mar. 1 4 2 + #056 4: 1150 
Average weekly earnings (mfe@.) ............000: Mar. 1 Do Osu: == (48) + 6.4 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100),...| Apr. 1 183.9 (ORY = ONG 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)........ Apres 4 PIA.6 N22 =e 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=]00) |Mar. 1 118.5 + 1.5 a a 
‘otalslabourancomes ss $000,000 | February 9 26 =u (es + 7.9 
Industrial Production 
WotaleGAverac cul Goa —3o =i) 0) meen eee eee eee February 239.6 + 3.4 fe 10) (5 
Wanulacturiire, 72. .ccke eect ese coe ene t’ebruary 254 + 3.6 iQ. 3 
Durabliegs 335i. ..centeaeeees ie. eee ak lebruary +node 1A 
BE A Std 0 ml ORS | it ebruary ts Sane ee 









(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do 
any work in the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. Labour 
force estimates are based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by area 
sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada. They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling 
error. The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration, .Never- 
theless, the figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employ- 
ment or who have left the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other 
hand, not all the persons who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 


total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 





Supreme Court Rejects 
Tony Poje’s Appeal 

The Supreme Court of Canada, in a 
decision handed down April 28, rejected 
the appeal of Tony Poje, International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) busi- 
ness agent, against a three-month jail 
sentence and $3,000 fine imposed by the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia (L.G., 
Nov. 1952, p. 1489). 

The British Columbia court ruled that 
the union official was criminally in con- 
tempt of court in defying a court injunc- 
tion prohibiting picketing. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court 
commented that those who defy a court 
order tend to heap scorn on the adminis- 
tration of justice. 


February Housing Record 
Better Than Last Year 


Both 
dwelling 


starts and completions of new 
units increased in number in 
February, compared with February last 
year, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported. 

‘ Starts numbered 2,789, 
2,008, while completions totalled 6,161, 
compared with 4,442. The number of 
units under construction at the month-end 
was 49,737, substantially above last year’s 
Biya) 


compared with 


More Grants Made for 
Labour Relations Studies 


The Labour Department - University 
Research Committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of a number of Canadian 
universities and officers of the federal 
Department of Labour, met on March 26 
to consider applications for research grants 
during 1953. It is expected’ that, during 
the coming summer, six research studies 
will be undertaken in the field of labour- 
management relations and with particular 
reference to the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

The committee, which directs and admin- 
isters the program under which these grants 
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are made, was formed early in 1951. 
Applications are received from university 
faculty members and graduate students who 
wish to undertake studies. For approved 
applications, the research grants are made 
by the Department. 

The program started with two studies 
in the summer of 1951. In 1952 grants were 
made for five further studies. The projects 
have been undertaken in co-operation with 
provincial labour departments and with 
employer and labour groups. 





More Persons Receiving 
Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased during the 
rivet, “quarter ‘oi, 1953) from) (84,776 "at 
December 31, 1952, to 87,675 at March 31. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,903 ,990.47 for the quarter, compared with 
$4,800,505.88 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $21,406,075.86. 

During the quarter, 4,116 persons receiv- 
ing old age assistance were transferred to 
the administration of The Old Age Security 
Act, compared with 3,985 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
13,788 recipients have been transferred. 

At March 31, 1953, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces paying a 
maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.49 to $38.03, except for one province 
where the average was $24.07. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.14. 





Bookbinders’ President, 
Pilots’ Union Founder Die 


John B. Haggerty, President of the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbindeyrs 
(AFL), who died recently in Miami, has 
been succeeded by the Brotherhood’s First 
Vice-President, Robert E. Haskin. 

The death of another union leader was 
recently announced. David IL. Behncke, 
founder and first President of the Air Line 
Pilots Association (AFL), died April 14 in 
Chicago at the age of 55 years. Mr. 
Behncke had headed the organization he 
founded in 1932 until 1951. 

In the bookbinders’ union, Walter F. 
Barber, who has been 2nd Vice-President, 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Haskin; 
Robert L. Ennis, 4th Vice-President, has 
been moved up to the 2nd Vice-President’s 
post; and Glenn Moss has been named 
4th Vice-President. 
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UAW Convention Declares 


Annual Wage Next Target 


Walter Reuther, President of the United 
Automobile Workers of America (CIO), 
has called for a guaranteed annual wage 
in 1955 when the union’s five-year escalator 
agreements expire. 

Speaking at the opening March 22 of 
the UAW’s 14th international convention in 
Atlantic City, Mr. Reuther said the guar- 
anteed annual wage attacks problems of 
unemployment at the root by shifting to 
the employer the cost of unemployment 
and by compelling the employer to pay 
workers as the employer himself is paid— 
by the year. 

Mr. Reuther said that the union in the 
near future would invite the major auto- 
mobile corporations to join leading econo- 
mists of the United States and Canada in 
a study of annual wage proposals. 

“The guaranteed wage, though it must be 
won in collective bargaining, is far more 
than a collective bargaining demand,” said 
Mr. Reuther. 

“A solution of that problem,” he said, 
“will not only strengthen America; it will 
have an impact throughout the world, 
wherever communism exploits the in- 
security of workers and wins converts by 
pointing out that democracy never has 
solved the problem of mass unemployment.” 

The delegates passed a resolution by 
unanimous vote declaring that the annual 
wage would be their next major objective 
in collective bargaining. The resolution 
was a broad policy statement and did not 
define how it would be carried out. It 
recommended, however, that the plan be 
co-ordinated with state unemployment 
benefits, that it be on a pay-as-you-go basis 
and that it be administered jointly by 
company and union. 

More than 200 representatives of UAW 
locals in Canada attended the five-day 
constitutional convention, the first since 
April 1951. 


On the immediate issue of revising 
escalator agreements, which have more than 
two years to run, Mr. Reuther said that 
unless the automobile companies—Ford, 
General Motors and Chrysler—granted the 
union’s recent demands for wage and 
pension improvements in existing contracts, 
the UAW Executive Board would ask the 
delegates to authorize rejection of such 
long-term agreements in the future. 

Mr. Reuther, who is also President of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
outlined four conditions which he said must 
be met in any merger with the American 
Federation of Labour. These are: (1) the 
basic industrial union structure of the CIO 
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must remain intact; (2) in advance of the 
merger there must be agreement on 
machinery for resolving Jurisdictional con- 
flicts that might arise between competing 
unions; (3) “unions that practise Sor 
countenance racial or religious discrimina- 
tion’ must throw open their membership 
rolls; and (4) racketeering elements must 
be expelled from all unions. 

The 2,980° delegates, by an almost 
unanimous vote, adopted a _ resolution 
calling for organic unity of all bona fide 
labour organizations. The resolution 
stated, however, that the unity talks must 
proceed on the basis of full protection for 
“the industrial type of organization and 
other basic principles on which the CIO 
was founded.” 

The convention also passed resolutions 
calling for: a study of new technological 
developments in the industries in UAW 
jurisdiction; the elimination of contracting- 
out in plants where employees. with 
seniority are not fully employed; and the 
elimination of seven-day operations in 
powerhouses and the payment of premium 
pay for Saturday, Sunday and holiday work 
for all those who must be employed on 
such operations. 

Other topics discussed at the convention 
were changes in the UAW’s constitution 
to make it easier to prove a member is a 
Communist and thus ineligible to hold 
office in the union, and CIO plans for an 
organizing drive in the mass production 
industries to increase the present estimated 
membership of 4,000,000 workers. 

The President of the United Steelworkers 
of America, David J. McDonald, spoke at 
the convention and denied reports that he 
was considering a withdrawal of his million- 
member union from the CIO. 

Mr. McDonald said his union would work 
closely with the UAW in the guaranteed 
wage campaign, in the fight against 
communism and in other common interests. 

The Canadian delegates to the conven- 
tion were headed by George Burt, the 
union’s Director in Canada. 





Prof. V. Bladen, Toronto, 


In UAW Advisory Group 


Dr. V. M. Bladen, head of the School 
of Business Administration of the University 
of Toronto,-is one of the ten economists 
who have accepted places on the Guar- 
anteed Wage Public Advisory Committee 
of the United Auto Workers (CIO). He is 
the only Canadian in the group. 

The committee will assist the union and 
its President, Walter P. Reuther, in a study 
of guaranteed annual wage proposals. 


The other nine economic experts are :— 

Arthur J. Altmeyer of Madison, Wis., 
former Federal Social Security Commis- 
sioner. 

Eveline Mabel Burns, consultant to the 
New York State Department of Labour, 
the United States Treasury Department 
Committee on Economic Security; the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Social 
Security Board; Professor of Social Work, 
Columbia University. 

Edward L. Cushman, Director of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations and Pro- 
fessor of Public Administration, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich.; consultant to 
the Secretary of Labour. 

William Haber, Professor of Economics, 
University of Michigan; chairman of the 
Federal Advisory Council on Employment 
Security. 

' Alvin H. Hansen, Littauer Professor of 
Political Economy, Harvard University. 

Seymour Edwin Harris, Professor of 
Economics, Harvard University. 

Richard A. Lester, Professor of Economics 
and Chairman of Social and Economic 
Institutions, Princeton University. 

Charles A. Myers, Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Executive Director, Industrial 
Relations Section, MIT. 

Edwin E. Witte, Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin. 





Steelworkers Seek Raise; 


Guaranteed Wage by 1954 


The Wage Policy Committee of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO) has 
decided to ask for higher wages in 1953 
for its 1,250,000 members in steel producing 
and fabricating plants, and a guaranteed 
annual wage in 1954. 

The union’s President, David J. McDonald, 
said an increase in the present average 
steel wage of $2.06 per hour was Justified 
by the rising productivity of the union’s 
members, the continuing high level of 
prices, the profits of the industry and the 
economic situation in the country as a 
whole. 

Without specifying the amount of in- 
crease it will demand, the Wage Policy 
Committee was unanimous in declaring that 
the increase should be consistent with those 
the union has won each year since 1946. 
With the exception of 1949, when the 
union settled for an employer-financed 
pension and social insurance plan, these 
increases have ranged from 13 to 184 cents 
per hour. 

Under the terms of the present contract, 
the union is free to strike July 1 this year 
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if no agreement on wages is reached by 
that time. 

In Canada, the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL) has asked the major 
steel producers for a meeting to discuss 
wage increases for 1953. It named no 
figure in its initial wage proposal. 

The Canadian union achieved wage 
parity last year with its counterpart in the 
United States and some observers feel that 
it will not define its demands until the 
union in the United States had done so. 


Teamsters Guaranteed 
2,000 Hours’ Work 


A contract guaranteeing 2,000 hours of 
work for 420 employees of the Rice-Stix 
Dry Goods Company in St. Louis, Mo., 
was negotiated recently by Local 688 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


(AFL). 
The contract guarantees pay for 50 
weeks of 40 hours each, including the 


regular paid vacation period and paid holi- 
days. Employees can be off work up to 
two weeks in any one year before the 
company begins to pay for idle time. The 
contract runs for five years. 

The employees covered are those among 
the company’s 700 warehouse and distribu- 
tion workers with the highest seniority. As 
these quit or retire, the next highest in 
seniority take their place, so that the 
numbered covered is always 420. 

The same local earlier signed a similar 
five-year contract with the Brown Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. In this agreement, a clause 
guarantees 425 high-seniority employees of 
the company 40 hours of work a week for 
50 weeks—including vacation periods—each 
year. Overtime is not counted against 
guaranteed hours. About 475 workers are 
currently employed at the plant. 


Canadian Rubber Workers 
Seek Pay Equal to U.S. 


In addition to a demand for a 20-cents- 
per-hour general wage increase, the Cana- 
dian policy section of the United Rubber 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL) will start 
a drive to eliminate wage differentials 
existing between Canadian and U.S. rubber 


plants.* 
The group, representing some _ 15,000 
workers in 27 local unions in Canada, 


announced its 1953 economic program in 
Montreal April 15. 





*The United Steelworkers last year gained 
equality of base wage rates with steel- 
workers in the United States (L.G., Sept. 
1952, p. 1166). 
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NAM Urges Price Cuts 
Rather Than Pay Boosts 


Behefits of increased productivity should 

be distributed in the form of lower prices 
for all consumers rather than higher wages 
for organized workers, declared the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the United 
States recently. 
- More than 2,500,000 workers, most of 
them in the automobile, aircraft and rail- 
road industries, are now receiving automatic 
annual increases of four cents per hour on 
the basis of increasing productive efficiency 
in the United States. Unions have esti- 
mated that this productive efficiency is 
increasing at an average rate of two to 
24 per cent each year. 

The wages-productivity tie-up was first 
used in the long-term contract between the 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(CIO) and General Motors Corporation. 

In its statement, the Association declared 
that the national interest would be 
“adversely affected” if there were any 
widespread adoption of a formula tying 
wages to productivity. 

“No real need exists for attempting to 
relate wages to productivity in any new 
way,’ the Association said, “inasmuch as 
natural economic forces have over many 
years assured workers of a nearly constant 
share of the proceeds of production.” 





TLC-CCL Unity Unlikely 
Says Gordon Cushing 


Amalgamation of Canada’s two leading 
union organizations is not likely, said 
Gordon C. Cushing recently in a_ press 
interview in Victoria. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada said the 
problem of bringing the TLC and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour’ together 
would be difficult. 

“There would be considerable overlap of 
unions to strengthen out,” he said. “In 
addition, the TLC keeps out of politics 
while the CCL openly advances the cause 
of the CCF party.” 





AFL and CIO Set Up 


Group to End Raiding 


All phases of the problem of labour unity 
were discussed at a meeting in Washington 
last month of six officials of the American 
Federation of Labour and 12 from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in- 
cluding both presidents. 

The labour leaders decided to set up a 
subcommittee of six—three from the AFL 
and three from the CIO—to study the 
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possibility of eliminating raiding between 
affiliates of the two organizations as a 
prerequisite to achieving labour unity. 

A joint statement issued after the meet- 
ing said: “We met in good faith to try to 
achieve labour unity. Both sides came into 
the meeting with no prior conditions. Both 
sides agreed to explore all the matters 
involved on their merits. 

“There was a general discussion of all 
phases of the problem. In particular, the 
conferees gave consideration to _ the 
problem of ‘raiding’, which, it was agreed, 
is not conducive to unity. We think the 
efforts and resources of the labour move- 
ment should be used to organize the 
unorganized.” 

The six-man subcommittee will also study 
the structure and jurisdictional lines of the 
two organizations and prepare a report and 
an agenda for the next meeting of the full 
unity committee to be held in Washington 
in June. 

Members of the 
President 


subcommittee are: 
George Meany of the AFL; 
President Walter P. Reuther of the 
CIO; William F. Schnitzler, AFL Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; James B. Carey, CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer; Matthew Woll, AFL 
Vice-President; and David J. McDonald, 
President of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO). 





Mine-Mill Seeks Policy 
OF “Spread-the-Work”’ 

A “spread-the work” policy will be sought 
by the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (independent). The 
fifth annual convention of the union’s 
Canadian members decided to ask that 
work be divided among all employees as 
an alternative to layoffs. 

The union’s annual report said security 
of employment was one of the organiza- 
tion’s most urgent problems. Canadian 
Director Harvey Murphy said in all 
bargaining the union should make it a rule 
to oppose layoffs. 

The convention also elected members to 
the Canadian Council established by the 
international union at its 1952 annual 
meeting. Members elected were: Michael 
Solski and Ray Stevenson of Sudbury, Ont.; 


Michael Kopinak, Port Colborne, Ont.; 
L. D. Messmer, Medicine Hat, Alta.; 
Robert Michel, Calgary; Douglas Gold, 


Kimberley, B.C.; K. A. Smith, Vancouver; 
and J. F. Tees, Yellowknife, NWT. 

Three members were assigned to the 
council by the international union. They 
are: Nels Thibeault, Sudbury; Harvey 
Murphy, Vancouver; and William Long- 
ridge, Calgary. 


Teamsters, Machinists 


Divide Garage Industry 


Two of the largest unions in the 
American Federation of Labour have 
agreed to divide between them the esti- 
mated one million unorganized workers in 
the garage and service station industry in 
the United States. 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists will have jurisdiction over employees 
who assemble, dismantle, adjust and repair 
chassis, bodies and all mechanical parts of 
automotive equipment. 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters will cover employees engaged in 
storing, washing, polishing, fueling, oiling, 
greasing, tire service and repair, battery 
service, receiving, shipping. and delivery. 
Tt will also take in hostlers, service station 


attendants, parking lot attendants and 
salesmen. 
The two unions will pool their field 


staffs and resources in a country-wide 
co-operative organizing campaign. 


Two New Reports Show 
Grads’ Job Opportunities 


Two reports have been prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Federal Department of Labour’ which 
indicate the employment opportunities 
of university graduates. and technical 
personnel. 

One report, Hmployment Outlook for 
Unversity Graduates, summarizes the com- 
ments of deans of university faculties on 
employment trends they have noted and 
levels of enrolment in their courses. 


Employers’ Requirements 

The second study, which appears in the 
Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin, 
embodies the results of a survey of 
employers’ requirements over the next four 
years. 

Copies of both reports will be available 
after June 15 from the Publications Divi- 
sion, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





Canada Year Book, 1953, 
Ready for Distribution 


The 1952-53 issue of the Canada Year 
Book has been released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The official com- 
pendium of information on the country’s 
economic and social development, the book 
contains extensive statistical material and 
analytical commentary. 

This year’s edition, thoroughly revised, 
runs to 1,266 pages and contains 28 chapters. 
Numerous maps and charts are included. 


The regular chapter material has been 
augmented by a number of special features 
of current interest. These include an out- 
line of Canada’s international activities; 
the development of public health, welfare 
and social security in Canada; expansion in 
the pulp and paper industry and in the 
mineral industry; a statement of the crude 
petroleum situation and a review of foreign 
trade. 

A succinct analysis of the administrative 
functions of federal government depart- 
ments is also included. 


Copies may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer at a price of $3 each. 





CCCL Regional Council 
Plans Own Price Index 


The Saguenay-Lake St. John Regional 
Council of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour has set up a three- 
man statistics committee responsible for 
the preparation of a monthly regional 
consumer price index. 

The committee has adopted the same 
methods used by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. It will base its findings on the 
same consumer habits, the same items 
regarding quality as well as quantity and 
the same methods for compilation of 
prices. It will compute the index in the 
same way. 


Centres in Survey 
The centres in the Saguenay-Lake Saint- . 
John region where the survey will be 
conducted are: La Baie des Ha! Ha!, 
Chicoutimi, Arvida, Kenogami, Jonquiére, 
St. Joseph d’Alma and Dolbeau. 
The statistics committee is composed of 
Roch Tremblay, Rene Perron and Charle- 
magne Girard. 





Machinists Celebrate 
65th Anniversary 


On May 5 the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists completed its 65th year. 
The first Canadian lodge, No. 103, at 
Stratford, Ont., was organized during the 
IAM’s first two years of existence. 

Lodge No. 1 of the IAM was organized 
at Atlanta, Ga., on May 5, 1888, with 19 
members. Membership today is estimated 
at 806,000. 

There are 155 Canadian locals with a 
membership of 37,500. 

The May issue of the Machinists Monthly 
Journal commemorates the 65th anniversary 
of the union’s founding. 
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Working Wives in Canada 
Up Fourfold in Decade 


In the decade between the 1941 and 1951 
Census, the number of married women in 
Canada’s labour force increased fourfold, 
from 85,633 in 1941 to 348,961 in 1951. 
The 401-per-cent jump dwarfed the 33-5- 
per-cent rise in the total number of 
married women and the 40-per-cent increase 
in the total number of working women. 

The flow of married women into the 
labour market gained rapid momentum 
during the war years and, because of the 
high employment existing since the war, 
has continued. 

In 1941, Canada had 2,336,485 married 
women; fewer than four per cent of them 
—one out of every 27—were working. In 
1951, there were 3,119,824 married women 
and more than 11 per cent of them—one in 
every nine—were gainfully employed. 

These and other details of Canada’s 
working population are contained in a 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics bulletin on 
the 1951 Census, 1951 Census Bulletin 4-5: 
The Labour Force, Occupation by Age, 
Marital Status, Years of Schooling and 
Class of Workers. It is available from the 
Queen’s Printer at a price of 25 cents. 


Total of Working Women 
Tripled in U.S. Since 1900 


United States women gainfully employed 
have more than trebled in number since 
the turn of the century, according to the 
US. 1950 decennial census. 

The increase has been steady and, 
although accelerated by two world wars, 
was not caused by them, states the 
Women’s Bureau in a statistical report, 
Women as Workers, published by the US. 
Department of Labour. 

The 18-75 million women reported to be 
gainfully employed in April 1952, were 
only three-quarters of a million fewer than 
the number of women in the labour force 
at the end of the Second World War, 
April 1945. 


Since 1940, the occupational distribution 
of employed women has shown striking 
changes. The most outstanding have been 
the decline in the proportion of women 
employed as private household workers and 
the increase in the ratio of clerical workers. 

The average age of today’s working 
woman is higher—37 years as compared 
with 26 years at the beginning of the 
century. Although during the Second 
World War older women entered the 
labour market in great numbers, as did 
women of all ages, the older women have 
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not left. Today there are fewer women 
working than during the height of the war 
but there are more older women workers. 

Less than a third of the women workers 
today are single, more than a half are 
married and the remainder are widowed or 
divorced. During World War II, for the 
first time in the labour force history of 
the United States, married women workers 
outnumbered single women with jobs. This 
trend, the report notes, has continued. 

In a companion report, Status of Women 
in the United States, 1952, the Women’s 
Bureau says, in general the status of women 
continued to show improvement during the 
year. Gains made during previous years 
have held and women have made definite 
progress in exerting their civil and political 
rights and achieving a better employment 
status. 

The report, prepared primarily for the 
Eighth Assembly of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women at Rio de Janeiro, 
discusses women’s position in the political 
scene, In government service and interna- 
tional relations, in employment and in 
unions. A section on legislation for women 
is also included. 

Copies of both reports are available at 
the Department of Labour library. 


More Persons Receiving 
Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
recelving allowances under The Blind 
Persons Act increased during the first 
quarter of 1953 from 8,299 at December 31, 
1952, to 8,332 at March 31. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under federai-provincial scheme totalled 
$741,821.15 for the quarter, compared with 
$740,413.01 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $3,706,666.24. 

During the quarter, 105 persons receiving 
blind allowances were transferred to the 
administration of The Old Age Security 
Act, compared with 120 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
540 recipients have been transferred. 

At March 31, 1953, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.83 to $39.55. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 





At its April 13 meeting the Regina 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC) decided 
to award two scholarships of $75 each, 
annually, to students of the Balfour Tech- 
nical School, Regina. 

The first awards will be made for the 
1953-54 term and all students will be 
eligible to compete. 


CIO May Re-admit Unions 
Onee Communist-Led 


Re-entry to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations may be imminent for a 
group of unions that either withdrew or 
suffered expulsion when the CIO cleansed 
its ranks of Communist-led unions. 

Louis Hollander, President of the CIO 
in New York state, late last month met 
with officials of the Distributive, Processing 
and Officer Workers of America, formed 
in 1948 from locals of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union (CIO) 
that seceded rather than sign  non- 
communist affidavits required by the Taft- 
Hartley Law. In 1950 this organization 
also embraced the Food, Tobacco and Agri- 
cultural Workers and the United Office and 
Professional Workers when these unions 
were ousted from the CIO for communist 
activity. 

Results of the meeting have not yet been 
made public. 

Earlier in the month, the Distributive, 
Processing and Officer Workers union, at 
its second triennial convention in New 
York, authorized its leaders to negotiate 
with the CIO for re-entry. 

Beginning about two years ago, Arthur 
Osman, President of the union, and David 
Livingstone, his chief associate, began to 
eliminate pro-communist leaders of the 
food and office unions. Mr. Osman has 
assured the CIO that his union is opposed 
to communism. 

One of the problems connected with a 
possible re-entry of Mr. Osman’s union is 
that he wants to take his organization into 
the CIO as an entity while the CIO Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
from which his union seceded, is eager to 
reclaim its lost members. 


Management Gains from 
Safety Program—Shiels 


The role of management in accident 
prevention and the benefits to be gained 
from a sound prevention program were 
discussed at the recent annual conference 
in Toronto of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario. 

The IAPA operates in nearly 18,000 
manufacturing plants employing about half 
of the 1,300,000 employees covered by 
workmen’s compensation. ‘These firms, it 
was pointed out, have experienced only 
about one-sixth of all fatal accidents. 

The 4,000 representatives of industry 
attending the conference were told by R. G. 
Anderson, General Manager of the IAPA, 
that, if the 1921 accident rate had applied 


in 1952, fatal accidents during the year 
would have numbered 1,621 instead of the 
428 that did occur. 

G. K. Shiels, President of the Canadian 
Manufacturing Association, told the dele- 
gates that his organization and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board are working 
out a plan whereby higher compensation 
rates will apply to employers with poor 
accident records. 

The CMA president said that the basic 
responsibility for accident prevention rests 
on management and that management does 
not want to shirk this responsibility. It 
welcomes the suggestions of plant safety 
committees and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, he said. 

Properly co-ordinated accident prevention 
plans will boost employee morale, increase 
efficiency and lower production costs, said 
Mr. Shiels, adding that these are arguments 
the JAPA should use in recruiting new 
member firms. 

E. E. Sparrow, Chairman of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, noted that 
in the period 1921 to 1951, fatal accidents 
were reduced from one in every 3,000 
employees to one in every 10,000. Per- 
manent injuries fell from five per thousand 
to 1-5 per thousand. 

The President of the JAPA, N. E. Russell, 
said the great majority of injuries sus- 
tained are due to the individual’s in- 
attention to or ignorance of the hazards of 
his job. 

“More and more does the problem of 
accident prevention become one of educat- 
ing the individual in the peculiar hazards 
of his own job and in his personal attitude 
and behaviour,” he said. 





Ont. Compensation Board 
Has New Address 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has moved into new quarters on 
Harbor St. on Toronto’s lakefront. 

The new building, designed for beauty 
and efficiency, provides the best in work- 
ing conditions for the 900-member staff, 
including a large modern cafeteria, lounge 
rooms and air conditioning. 

Board employees now handle compensa- 
tion claims at the rate of almost 900 per 
day. 





Miss Marion J. Flash, Secretary of the 
Regina Labour Council (CCL), has been 
appointed to the Saskatchewan Minimum 
Wage Board. She succeeds Miss Hazel 
Hansen of Moose Jaw, who has resigned. 

Miss Flash is a member of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. 
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Co-operative Union Holds 
44th Annual Congress 


Approximately 200 delegates and visitors 
attended the 44th annual congress of the 
Co-operative Union of Canada at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., March 10 to 12. President 
A. W. Friesen and Vice-President J. T. 
McDonald were co-chairmen. 

The appointment of Breen Melvin as 
National Secretary to fill the position 
held by the late A. B. MacDonald 
was announced. Mr. Melvin had been 
Assistant Secretary of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada for several years. 

Reporting on the Co-operative Fisheries 

Conference, Louis Bérubé, Secretary of the 
School of Fisheries, Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, Que., told the congress that the 
four leading fishermen’s co-operatives in 
Canada were in the Maritimes, British 
Columbia, Quebec and Ontario. Repre- 
sentatives of the four had agreed to meet 
in April to decide on the central market- 
ing of fish in Canada and for export. They 
would offer encouragement to fishermen in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan to develop 
their provincial organizations, he said. 
. A Co-operative Trust Company has been 
sete up in the province of Saskatchewan 
and is ready to begin operations, according 
to a report submitted to the congress. The 
Solicitor of the Co-op Trust Company, 
W. B. Francis, QC, in presenting the 
report, stated that the organization of the 
Trust Company was a national program 
sponsored by the Co-operative Union of 
Canada and. undertaken by the Co- 
operative Union of Saskatchewan. 

Membership in the Co-op Trust Com- 
pany is limited to co-operatives of all 
types, including credit unions. The Trust 
Company will supplement the functions of 
credit unions and credit societies by pro- 
viding a source of funds for loans on a 
long-term basis. Plans have been formu- 
lated whereby, as far as possible, loans will 
be made in conjunction with credit unions 
with the credit union recommending the 
loan and underwriting a percentage of it. 

The Trust Company will make available 
a service in the administration of estates. 
There is a wide demand for such services 
by co-operators, Mr. Francis said. 

The responsibility of government toward 
co-operatives should include supervision, to 
see to it that the co-ops do not step 
outside the limits imposed by legislation; 
financial aid, but only to the extent such 
aid is extended to private business; and 
some assistance in providing factual infor- 
mation on co-ops to the schools. These 
were opinions expressed in a panel discus- 
sion at the congress. 
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The panel members said they did not 
believe governments should organize co- 
operatives. This should be done by the 
people themselves when it became apparent 
there was a need. The government should 
also not extend financial aid unless it was 
deemed in the interest of the people as 
a whole. 


A statistical summary of the _ co- 
operative associations affiliated with the 
Co-operative Union of Canada was pre- 
sented by A. H. Turner, Secretary of the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board, Ottawa. 
He reported 822 member-associations with 
a membership of more than 825,000 affili- 
ated with the union in 1952. Total 
business transacted by the associations 
during the year exceeded $685,000,000, or 
more than $130,000,000 over the year 
previous. The lst of member-associations 
included both marketing and merchandising 
co-operatives. 

Elections held on the final. afternoon 
returned the following slate of officers and 
directors: R.S. Staples, Toronto, president; 
W. McLeod, Regina, vice-president; Geo. 
Stephenson, Fredericton, Executive board 
member; A. H. K. Musgrave, Clarksburg; 
C. C. Janes, St. John’s; Louis O’Connor, 
New London; Alex MaclIsaac, Antigonish; 
J. J. Siemens, Winnipeg; N. F. Priestley, 
Calgary; T.J. Robertson, New Westminster. 

Mr. Staples, who recently resigned as 
Ontario Manager of Co-operative Life 
Insurance Company, becomes the CUC’s 
first full-time president. 





Older Workers Prefer 
Work to Retirement 


Work rather than retirement was _ pre- 
ferred by most older workers participating 
in 13 pension plans surveyed recently by 
the Division of Statistics and Research of 
the New York State Department of Labour. 
Among those already retired, the reasons 
given for retirement in most instances 
reflected necessity rather than choice. 


The pension plans covered about 295,000 
workers in the New York clothing, con- 
struction, electrical equipment, trade and 
publishing industries. The retired workers 
under all plans numbered 14,000. 


Age and ill health were frequently stated 
as causes for quitting. Other compelling 
causes cited by pensioners were unfavour- 
able working conditions in the industry and 
failing strength or inability to keep up the 
pace demanded by the job. Despite this 
latter fact, the survey points out, neither 
management nor the unions have given 


much thought to shifting workers to easier 
jobs as they grow older and are unable to 
perform their regular work effectively. 

Another study of the problems of retired 
New York City employees, made by the 
Mayor’s Advisory Committee for the Aged, 
revealed that 41 per cent of the 732 persons 
contacted were dissatisfied with retirement. 
This dissatisfaction was based principally 
on the inadequacy of their incomes. 

About two-thirds of those in the income 
bracket $1,500 to $2,500 and about one- 
third of those in the $2,500-and-over 
bracket found their incomes insufficient to 
meet the cost of living. 


Older Workers Loath 
To Retire, Survey Finds 


A study of union members’ attitudes 
to and plans for retirement conducted 
recently by Columbia University’s Teachers 
College reveals that the younger industrial 
worker in the United States often looks 
forward to retiring from his job while the 
older worker generally tries to put it off 
as long as possible. 

Carried out at the request of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL), the study found that industrial 
workers approaching retirement have a 
deep resistance to retirement and that the 
reasons for this attitude are cultural, 
economic, psychological and social. 

The study staff interviewed the union’s 
cloak workers in three groups: those 55 to 
77 years of age who were still working, 
those 65 to 78 who had applied for retire- 
ment, and those 65 to 85 who had retired. 


Extracts from Hansard 


Old Age Pensions 
March 25 


Mr. Gingues: 


1. How many persons 
security pensions in 1952: (a) 
ie! in each province? 

What amount was paid by the federal 
Bee itr in 1952 for old age security 


received old age 
in Canada; 


pensions: (a) in Canada; (b) in each 
province? 

Mr. McCusker: 

1. As of December 1952 :— 

(a) 680,579; 

(b) Newfoundland, 14,767; Prince 
Edward Island, 6,525; Nova Scotia, 36,048; 
New Brunswick, 25,621; Quebec, 146,617; 
Ontario, 253,188; Manitoba, 40,062; Saskat- 
chewan, 39,947; Alberta, 39,430; British 


Columbia, 77,930; Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, 444. 
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The average age of men in the first group 
was 61, in the second 68 and in the third 
71. Women in the first group were as old 
as men and somewhat younger in the 
second and third. 

A report on the study said that for many 
workers, work is more than earning a 
hving; it is a way of life. Often, declared 
the report, only through work does the 
individual make social contacts, express 
his creative interests, make a contribution 
to society and achieve status in the 
community. 

Only 140 of the 700 employees inter- 
viewed indicated that they would have 
sufficient funds to live on during retire- 
ment, the report said. It added that 
“pensions, alone or with social security 
benefits, at their best will never equal a 
regular wage. Therefore, government, by 
permitting tax exemption for systematic 
savings set aside for retirement, can pro- 
vide the incentive and means to enable 
workers to build economic security in their 
later years.” 

The report recommended that unions 
establish counselling programs to _ help 
workers plan for retirement. 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
published a revised list of post-graduate 
scholarships and fellowships open to Cana- 
dian students. It summarizes the condi- 
tions attached to each award and gives the 
address of the awarding agency. 

The list, titled “Post-Graduate Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships Open to Canadian 
Universities” (DBS Reference Paper No. 
21), is available from the Queen’s Printer 
at a price of 25 cents each. 
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2.(h)atoleOalo2g..0: 

(b) Newfoundland, $6,918,220; Prince 
Edward Island, $3,119,000; Nova Scotia, 
$17,030,077; New Brunswick, $12,106,960; 
Quebec, $68,506,576.66; Ontario, $117,821 
610.43; Manitoba, $18,638,200; Saskat- 
chewan, $18,577,545.70; Alberta, $18,264,040; 
British Columbia, $35,838,220; Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, $211,080. 


Immigration and Emigration, 1952 
March 25 


Mr. Higgins: 

1. How many persons left Canada in 1952 
to, takel up Permanent residence in the 
See States? 

How many persons left the United 
ae in 1952 to take up permanent resi- 
dence in Canada? 
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Mr. Harris: 

1. Statistics not maintained. 

2. 14,013. This includes 4,707 returning 
Canadians. 


Mr. Higgins: 

1. How many immigrants entered Canada 
in 1952? ; 

2. How many immigrants left Canada in 
1952? 

Mr. Harris: 


1. 164,498 were admitted to Canada. 
2. Statistics not maintained. 


Threatened Grain Handlers’ Strike 
April 1 

Mr. Daniel MclIvor (Fort William):... 
Mr. Speaker, the Minister of Labour and 
Mr. Frank Hall have been doing a splendid 
job in handling the threatened strike 
at the Lakehead... My question of 
privilege is to thank them most emphati- 
cally at this time for their most efficient 
work. 

Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra): Arising out of the remarks of the 
Hon. Member for Fort William, may I ask 
the Minister of Labour what is the present 
situation with respect to the strike on the 
west coast? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, first as to the Lake- 
head dispute a conference was held in 
Ottawa, as I think hon. members know, last 
Friday and Saturday on my request in 
connection with the dispute that had 
developed at the Lakehead on the question 
of the interpretation of a provision of the 
agreement which was made last September 
between the Lakehead Terminal Elevators 
Association and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
The dispute now involves the application 
of the provision of the agreement respect- 
ing the reduction of hours from forty-eight 
to forty hours per week. 

I met five representatives of the Asso- 
ciation and five representatives of the 
Brotherhood who were here last Friday. 
The discussions, which were assisted by 
officers of the Department of Labour, 
terminated Saturday afternoon and the 
parties authorized the Minister of Labour 
to make the following statement, which 
was made :— 

The Hon. M. F. Gregg today announced 
that the representatives of ‘the grain 
companies and of the brotherhood of rail- 
way and steamship clerks, freight handlers, 
express and station employees had com- 
pleted their discussions in Ottawa. Both 
representatives of the companies and the 


brotherhood stated that they were moving 
towards an agreement. 
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This week the two negotiating parties 
who were here have been holding meetings, 
each its own main body, and I hope to 
have replies from both of them within a 
few days. 

Mr. Green: My question was with regard 
to the strike on the west coast. 


Mr. Gregg: I cannot add very much on 
that. As hon. members will remember, a 
proposal was addressed to both parties by 
our representative, Mr. Wilson, before he 
left Vancouver, that recommended that 
agreement on several points be reached, 
that work be renewed and that the dispute 
over wage increase be referred to an arbi- 
trator who would be chosen by both parties 
and whose decision would be final. I have 
not had a final report as to the views of 
the two parties regarding that proposal. 


Mr. Green: Has the Minister given any 
thought to having the parties come to 
Ottawa in the hope that this strike can 
also be settled? 


Mr. Gregg: Before coming to a decision 
on that matter, I should like to have a 
reply from the two parties with respect to 
what is, in my opinion, a very sound 
proposal for settlement that is now in their 
hands. . 

April 9 

Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver East): 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the 
Minister of Labour whether he can give 
the House any information on the grain 
elevator dispute in Vancouver and New 
Westminster. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, though my hon. 
friend notified me that he intended to ask 
this question, I can only tell him that 
there have been no important new develop- 
ments to justify me in making anything 
like an optimistic statement in the House 
tOdaVae: 

Mr. Green: May I ask the Minister this 
question. Is he unwilling to invite repre- 
sentatives of the parties to come to Ottawa 
to discuss the situation? 

Mr. Gregg: If such a course would appear 
to us, after careful study, to be the course 
that should be pursued to bring about a 
settlement, we would not hesitate a 
moment to invite them. 


April 13 

Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver East) : 
Mr. Speaker, there have been reports over 
the radio and in the newspapers indicating 
that considerable activity has been taking 
place in connection with the negotiations 
with respect to the grain handlers dispute 
on the west coast. Will the Minister bring 
the House up to date? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): There is nothing of a definite 
nature that I can report to the House. 
In the late afternoon of April 9 the 
following wire was received from Mr. R. H. 
Tupper on behalf of the employers. The 
wire is addressed to Mr. Bernard Wilson, 
Chief Conciliation Officer, Department of 
Labour, and reads as follows:— 


Referring your letter March 20th regret 
delays arising from settlement of Port 
Arthur differences prevented earlier reply. 
Am directed by all five elevator companies 
concerned in dispute in Vancouver and 
New Westminster to inform you that they 
leave open their offer to grant two addi- 
tional statutory holidays, an increase, of 5 
cents per hour in present graveyard shift 
differential, payment of double time for 
all work done on Sundays and to provide 
where practicable for proper job rotations 
provided the union will join with the 
companies in submitting as the only out- 
standing difference to be determined the 
question of wages for arbitration before a 
judge of the Appeal Court or Supreme 
Court of British Columbia. 


On the next day, the 10th of April, the 
following wire was sent by Mr. E. C.: Sims 
on behalf of the unions. This wire reads 
as follows:— 


Re your wire April 9— 


I should interject that the terms of the 
wire I have just read were conveyed to 
the unions. This wire is also addressed to 
Mr. Wilson. I continue :— 


—we note the companies have rejected 
your proposal of March 20th and _ sub- 
mitted counter proposal re arbitration. I 
am instructed to inform you this counter 
proposal has been rejected and your 
March 20th proposal will be taken to 
membership tomorrow for acceptance or 
rejection. Will inform you of results. 


On the next day, the 11th of April, the 
following wire, addressed to Mr. Wilson, 
was sent by Mr. Sims:— 

Full general membership meeting held 
today. I am instructed to inform you 
that question put re acceptance or rejec- 
tion of your proposal of arbitration dated 
March 20. Motion carried rejecting the 
proposal with twenty-nine dissenting votes. 
Results of vote indicate same strength as 
when strike vote taken. Manner of voting 
decided by motion of membership. Results 
indicate tie-up to go on indefinitely unless 
employers change attitude toward wage 
question and fringe benefits. 


Since the receipt of these wires we have 
continued our efforts to bring the parties 
together for further negotiations. I can 
report nothing further this morning. 

Mr. Green: Does the Minister still think 
it would be of no value to invite repre- 
sentatives to come to Ottawa? 
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Mr. Gregg: I do not think that there 
would be value in taking that step at this 
time. 


Fair Employment Practices Act 
April 13 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 100, to prevent discrimination in 
regard to employment and membership in 
trade unions by reason of race, national 
origin, colour or religion. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, in moving this 
bill for second reading I should like to 
make a few remarks. The speech from 
the throne last December declared the 
Government’s intention to introduce a bill 
which would prohibit discrimination in 
employment against any person because of 
his race, national origin, colour or religion 
in connection with any work, undertaking 
or business within the legislative authority 
of parliament. National labour organiza- 
tions and many other bodies in recent years 
have advocated such federal legislation. .. 


I believe that equality of opportunity 
for employment without discrimination on 
account of race, national origin, colour or 
religion is a fundamental right which every 
resident of our democratic state should 
enjoy. It is a right which this Parliament 
can well assert and try to protect. The 
Government is now asking Parliament to 
make this assertion by the bill I am intro- 
ducing in respect of all persons in Canada 
who are employed or seeking employment 
in activities which come under federal 
authority. Although this federal sphere of 
jurisdiction is relatively limited, I believe 
that the passing of this legislation may 
have a far-reaching and healthy influence 
across the whole country. 


I think one can say that the underlying 
principle of the bill is assurance of equality 
of vocational opportunity. In recent years 
Canada, as a member of various inter- 
national organizations, has subscribed to 
general declarations concerning the basic 
rights and liberties of the individual. How- 
ever, because of the divided jurisdiction 
established by our federal constitution, 
Canadian representatives have not always 
been able to make specific commitments 
with regard to legislation to ensure the 
protection of human rights. 

For example, in 1948 the Canadian dele- 
gation to the general assembly of the 
United Nations voted for the universal 
declarations of human rights which was 
adopted by the assembly on December 10 
of that year. The head of our delegation 
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stated that certain important aspects of the 
declaration lay within the field of pro- 
vincial jurisdiction in Canada and that the 
federal Government did not intend to 
invade that field. Canadian participation 
in the International Labour Organization 
has been affected in the same way by the 
federal nature of our constitution. Cana- 
dian delegates to the general conference 
of the ILO in 1944 approved the adoption 
of the new declaration of the aims of the 
ILO which became known afterwards as 
the Philadelphia charter. This declaration 
asserts, among other things, the solemn 
obligation of the ILO to promote among 
the nations of the world programs which 
will achieve full employment, higher 
standards of living, the extension of social 
security, adequate protection for the life 
and health of workers, effective recognition 
of the right of collective bargaining—and 
this is the one that embraces the principle 
of this bill—equality of vocational oppor- 
tunity, and other conditions conducive to 
human well-being. 


Some action has already been taken by 
this Government to prevent discrimination 
in employment in those areas of jurisdic- 
tion within which the federal authority has 
power to legislate. 


At the last session the Unemployment 
Insurance Act was amended to provide that 
it is the duty of the Commission to ensure 
that there will be no discrimination in 
referring any worker seeking employment, 
either in favour of or against any such 
worker, by reason of his racial origin, 
colour, religious belief or political affilia- 
tion: “Lhen,..as au turthers stem insite 
program, in September last an Order in 
Council was passed which requires the 
insertion of a non-discrimination clause in 
federal government construction and sup- 
plies contracts entered into on or after 
January 1, 1953, to which the government 
fair wage provisions apply. 

This clause expressly forbids the con- 
tractor to discriminate against any person 
because of his race, national origin, colour 
or religion in the employment of labour 
for the execution of the contract. 

It might be said that discrimination 
in employment is based on _ ignorance, 
prejudice, selfishness, or an attitude of mind 
which cannot be discovered or changed by 
legislation. I agree, Mr. Speaker, that there 
is much to be said for that view. How- 
ever, I would like to stress the point that 
the legislation which I am introducing is 
designed to deal with positive acts of 
discrimination. There will still be need for 
continued effort on the part of all those 
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educational, religious, cultural, yes, and 
government influences, which are now 
working together and doing so much to 
create in Canada a climate of opinion in 
which racial and religious prejudice shall 
find no place. 


The provisions of the legislation will 
apply to all employers of five or more 
employees, excluding non-profit educational, 
fraternal, charitable, religious and social 
organizations. The legislation applies to 
employment upon any work, undertaking 
or business which is within the legislative 
authority of Parliament to regulate, to 
crown companies, and to trade unions com- 
posed of persons employed upon such 
works, undertakings or businesses. In 
effect, the legislation applies in respect of 
the same industries to which the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act applies. 


The provisions of the bill will prohibit 
employers from discrimination as defined 
against any person in respect of employ- 
ment or prospective employment, and 
prohibits employers from using the ser- 
vices of any employment agency which in 
its operations so discriminates against 
persons seeking employment. The use of 
advertising in connection with employment 
which expresses any such discrimination or 
preference is prohibited. Trade unions 
shall not so discriminate against any 
person in the matter of membership. 


The legislation will be administered by 
the Department of Labour and by a 
division of the work amongst existing staff. 
It is not anticipated that additional costs 
for administration will be great. 


Provision is made in the legislation for 
the receipt and investigation of complaints 
by conciliation officers of the Department, 
and for the use of industrial inquiry 
commissions for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts, with a view to the adjustment 
of complaints made under the act. Pro- 
vision is made for prosecution in the courts 
for alleged infractions of the act and for 
the imposition of penalties by way of fine 
and recovery of lost wages where the 
offence is proved. This procedure for the 
handling and disposition of complaints is 
very similar to the procedures provided 
under the Industrial Relations and Dispute 
Investigation Act for the handling and dis- 
position of complaints of unfair labour 
practices. It is proposed to use the same 
administrative machinery. 


I believe that legislation of this nature 
to deal with overt acts of discrimination 
is practical and can be administered. The 
record of New York state, which pioneered 


in the United States in prohibiting discrim- 
ination against workers, has established the 
effectiveness of an act of this kind. 


Passed in 1945, the New York law set a 
pattern for similar laws in ten other states 
and, I think, for the Fair Employment 
Practices Act enacted by the province of 
Ontario in 1951. Experience under the 
Ontario Act perhaps has been of too 
limited duration to permit an adequate 
appraisal of its effectiveness. But there is 
ample evidence that in 74 years of its 
operation the New York law has had an 
appreciable effect in eliminating discrimina- 
tion and in broadening job opportunities 
for minority groups. 

Briefly stated, the New York law pro- 
vides that no person shall be denied the 
right to earn a living because of his 
religious belief or his racial or national 
background. It lays down penalties for acts 
of discrimination, whether by employers, 
labour organizations, employment agencies 
or other individuals. 

The term “employer” under the New 
York Act does not include a non-profit 
organization or an employer with fewer 
than six persons in his employ. The Act 
does not apply to a person employed by 
his parent, spouse or child, nor to domestic 
servants. 


While punitive powers are provided for 
the New York Act, to be used when and 
if needed, the policy of the commission 
administering the legislation has been to 
rely on conciliation and persuasion and to 
avoid legal proceedings wherever possible. 
The record shows that out of approxi- 
mately 2,500 cases handled to date the 
New York commission has had to resort 
to court action only three times. When 
one considers this experience in that highly 
industrialized state it seems a great victory 
for conciliation and persuasion, with the 
teeth of the law almost entirely unused. 


One might sum up by quoting the 
following paragraph from the commission’s 
1951 report on its administration of the 
law :— 

The commission realizes full well that 
the problem of employment discrimination 
which made a law necessary have not been 
completely solved. It is satisfied, however, 
that the law is no longer viewed by the 
general public as an expedient, an experl- 
ment, or a controversial document, but as 
an important instrument in the building 
of a stronger, democratic state. 


The Ontario Act has been in force since 
the middle part of 1951, and I am advised 
that in the intervening period, while there 
have been a limited number of complaints 
dealt with under the Act, these com- 


plaints have been adjusted under the 
provisions of the Act without the necessity 
of resort to the courts in any instance. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that the prin- 
ciple of this bill will have wholehearted 
support in this House and amongst the 
citizens of this country. It is only with 
this large measure of public support that 
it will be effective for the purposes for 
which it is designed. 

Following a discussion of the bill on 
second reading, if it is the wish of the 
house, I shall move to refer it for study 
to the standing committee on industrial 
relations. I am confident that it can be 
made into an effective ally to the main 
effort in Canada for ensuring equality of 
vocational opportunity. 

It is as an ally that I view this measure. 
The main effort against discrimination must 
continue to be earried on by individual 
Canadians with the potent weapons of 
human understanding,’ of charitable ex- 
ample, and with the application of the 
golden rule. If this bill becomes law we 
will see to it. that-it is uséd only to 
augment those weapons. 

I commend it to the House. 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West): ...As I said on previous occasions, 
I think it is important that legislation 
should be provided to implement the 
universal declaration of human rights as 
proclaimed before the general assembly 
of the United Nations on December 10, 
1948. Like the bill which it was my 
privilege to sponsor earlier, this bill applies 
only to employment in those fields which 
fall within the jurisdiction of the federal 
Government. I am sure that every mem- 
ber of Parliament will be in sympathy 
with the enactment of legislation which 
seeks to establish a common basis for all 
peoples in this nation, regardless of their 
origin, their religion or the various circum- 
stances and conditions under which they 
labour ...of course, the members of my 
party propose to support this motion... 

I do hope that the Government is. not 
going to pass this bill and push it to one 
side, waiting for someone who happens to 
find out about it to make a complaint 
under the legislation. JI believe that the 
full effectiveness of this legislation can only 
materialize if the Government will institute 
a proper program of education to go hand 
in hand with the administration of the 
legislation itself. I believe that very 
strongly. We are all human, and we know 
that workers hesitate to make complaints, 
particularly those who are in menial 
employment. In many cases they are 
afraid of their jobs. They need to’ be 
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assured that under this legislation it is 
their right to complain, but not to file 
complaints indiscriminately. Where there 
is definite basis for belief that they have 
been discriminated against they should be 
encouraged to make known instances and 
circumstances of such discrimination. I 
believe that, by removing from them the 
fear of retribution from employers or 
others, legislation of this sort can be made 
properly effective. 


In. this bill, as in the Ontario bill, 
provision is made for an industrial inquiry 
commission to look into such complaints 
as are made. This of course is an entirely 
different matter from a standing admin- 
istrative commission or body to plan not 
only the administration but the education 
of workers in this field. I would urge the 
Minister to give serious consideration to 
the establishment of a commission which 
will be charged with this responsibility. I 
feel that it would not only be a good 
thing at the federal level to have someone 
actively engaged in dissemination of in- 
formation, but it would provide a stimulus 
to those provinces which have legislation 
of this order at the present time or who 
may, I hope, enact such legislation at a 
later date, to proceed along those lines. 
I believe that at the present time in the 
Dominion of Canada only two provinces, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario, have legisla- 
tion of this kind. JI understand that 
Manitoba is seriously considering such 
legislation, and one other was mentioned 
to me as being keenly interested in this 
type of legislation. 


There should be a permanent admin- 
istrative body charged with this respon- 
sibility, and the establishment of a 
commission should not depend upon the 
receipt of complaints which cannot be 
handled by the ordinary conciliation officers 
of the Department. 


The Minister has spoken of the limited 
experience which the province of Ontario 
has had in this matter, and that is quite 
true. It is my understanding that in the 
approximately two years that the Act has 
been operative only ten complaints have 
been received, and these have all been 
easily handled. While the province of 
Ontario did not set up any educational 
program, it did cover the ground fairly 
thoroughly in the first instance with letters 
and information to employers, trade unions, 
and so on. A great deal can be done to 
make effective the provisions of this legis- 
lation if one specific body is definitely 
charged with this responsibility. This is 
the least we can do to make such legis- 
lation operative... 
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Mr. Alistair Stewart (Winnipeg North): 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to say at once 
on behalf of the CCF that we support the 
principle of this legislation. Indeed, I 
think in days to come it will be recog- 
nized that this bill has been something of 
a landmark in Canadian labour history... 

The bill is an attempt by means of 
conciliation to prevent discrimination in 
employment. That, I believe, is a proper 
procedure—although behind that concilia- 
tion there must be the force of law and 
of compulsion. American experience has 
shown us that in the last resort these 
measures must be compulsory if they are 
going to be successful. In those areas 
where there was no compulsion there was 
a quite noticeable lack in the efficiency of 
the legislation as compared with those 
states, such as the state of New York and 
other states, where the element of com- 
pulsion existed. 


One of the reasons we dislike some of 
the sections in the bill is that they are 
altogether too permissive. In other words, 
they are not sufficiently mandatory. We 
would not like to see the bill pass only 
to see it by-passed at a later time. There 
was a suggestion by the Minister which 
led us to feel that perhaps not as much 
was going to be done about this legislation 
as those of us in the CCF would like to 
have done. Where discrimination is found, 
discretionary powers are given where we 
believe the powers should be mandatory 
and insisted upon. In our opinion the bill 
would be strengthened if these discretionary 
powers were removed. In other words, the 
legislation must have teeth if it 1s going to 
be successful. 


Then one further obvious and glaring 
omission has been brought to the atten- 
tion of most hon. members, in that there 
is nothing in the legislation concerning 
discrimination against a person because of 
sex. There are still a number of men— 
fortunately, a decreasing minority—who 
seem to think that women are not people. 
They look upon women as chattels, an 
idea which I trust will rapidly disappear. 
However, this matter of discrimination 
because of sex is something which can be 
discussed more fully in committee. 

Another weakness now apparent in the 
bill is that it has not outlawed those 
wretched application forms which insist 
that an applicant for work must state his 
or her religion, his or her ethnic origin, or 
the place where his or her mother and 
father were born. The bill would have 
been much stronger, had some thought been 
given to this subject, and. I believe the 


committee should give careful consideration 
to the outlawing of such stupid questions in 
applications for employment... 

The Minister has told us that there will 
be a director in this new division, and he 
added that the cost of the division would 
not be great. I felt somewhat pessimistic 
when he made that statement, because I 
think the Government could make no 
greater mistake than to burden with the 
directorate of this division a man who 
already is doing something else. Whoever 
is to be the director will find that he has 
a full-time job. This is one place where 
I am sure the members of the various 
parties in the House would not object to 
am increase in costs of a department, if 
we knew that the division was going to 
function properly. 

The Minister has said the Government 
worked with other groups throughout the 
country to try to create a scheme in which 
prejudice would have no place. But if we 
are going to do that properly people will 
have to be educated; and if we are going 
to educate them we must be prepared to 
spend money. I would hope that the 
director of this division would not be 
merely an administrative head, but rather 
one who would conceive it as his duty to 
act as an educational spearhead in the 
fight against discrimination all across the 
country... 

Mr. C. E. Johnston (Bow River): Mr. 
Speaker, I do not intend to take very long 
to discuss this bill on this occasion. I 
think it is -generally conceded in all parts 
of the House that the general principle of 
the bill is going to be accepted as a step 
in the right direction. Therefore we in 
this party have no hesitancy in accepting 
the general principle of the bill... 


I do not believe there are very many 
members of the House who have not had 
a great number of letters and _ other 
communications from women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the country presenting 
the problem with which they are faced. 
They contend, and probably rightly so, that 
one of the faults of the bill lies in the 
fact that no provision is made against 
discrimination as to sex. When the bill 
goes before the committee I think every 
opportunity should be given to the women’s 
organizations to present their briefs and 
support their claims. Then the members of 
the committee will be in a much better posi- 
tion to judge what action should be taken. 

There is also another form of discrim- 
ination so far as labour is concerned that 
is not mentioned in the bill and which is 
becoming very widely practised in this 
country. I refer to discrimination on the 


ground of age. It seems to be the current 
practice of industry now to retire a fellow 
when he reaches approximately 50 years of 
age whether or not he has sufficient pension 
or income to take care of him When he 
reaches 60 they are mighty sure that he 
is old enough to retire, and when he gets 
to be 65 they kick him out... 


Mr. David A. Croll (Spadina): Mr. 
Speaker, .. It is my view that this bill 
does credit to this great House of 


Commons. I am pleased to join with other 
members in hailing it as the latest step in 
reducing racial and religious discrimination 
in this country. I am both pleased and 
proud to be associated with a Government 
which is making an earnest effort to main- 
tain this and other basic principles of 
human rights. By passing the bill we indi- 
cate that we are realists and we give a 
lead to the provinces and to industry. It 
is now written, it is spelled out, endorsed 
by Parliament and supported by the Cana- 
dian people... 


The bill before us at the present time 
calls for no racial discrimination, particu- 
larly with regard to membership in trade 
unions. The stakes which trade unions 
have in discrimination being wiped out are 
certainly as great as those of management. 
Fortunately Canadian labour unions have 
directed a strong campaign for the enact- 
ment of fair employment practices, and are 
deserving of much credit for their persist- 
ence in this regard. Their resolutions 
passed at annual conventions, their briefs 
presented to the Government, their 
constant vigilance in reporting on discrim- 
inatory practices, should not go unnoticed 
at this time when we are considering this 
legislation. Nor should the efforts of other 
groups, religious, fraternal, welfare and 
minority bodies, who have acted on their 
own or in co-operation with labour organ- 
izations to end discrimination in this 
country. 

This bill does not have as its purpose 
the abolishment of prejudice; that is to 
change human nature. It is a law to pre- 
vent anti-social manifestation of prejudice. 
It is possible of enforcement, and it can 
be determined that men are denied employ- 
ment because of racial or religious prejudice 
or for other such reasons. It is a difficult 
task, but we do it every day before our 
labour relations boards when men, who 
have been discharged for union activity, 
obtain a hearing and are often reinstated. 
It does need a patient, perceptive approach. 
I am satisfied that the Department of 
Labour has sufficient good men in its ranks 
to do the job conscientiously and well. 
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The important thing is that the law be 
enforced. It must not be allowed to sit 
idle on the statute books, and I am sure 
it will not. 

But enforcement alone is not enough. 
Authorities agree that the elimination of 
intolerance depends, in the long run, on a 
process of continuous education. I appre- 
ciate that this matter of education is not 
one that can be provided for in this bill. 
I am concerned to raise it at this point as 
an indication of what remains to be done 
after this bill has been enacted as law. 
Education is an indispensable part of the 
act. It can only be administered with great 
restraint, and with understanding of some 
prejudices that, unfortunately, have roots 
in our Canadian life. There must be recog- 
nition that persuasion is generally more 
potent than coercion in leading men to 
change their long formed habits... 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): . . .. noted in particular the sug- 
gestion made by a number of members 
that legislation of this kind being enacted 
at the federal level may well play a part 
in encouraging provinces that have not 
passed legislation of this nature to put 
such legislation on their statute books. As 
a matter of fact I feel that that has 
happened already in the case of my own 
province of Manitoba. Unions and other 
interested groups in Manitoba have been 
trying for a long time to persuade the 
government of that province to enact fair 
employment practices legislation. That 
government has shown itself interested, but 
has been reluctant to act. 

When we met on November 20, 1952 to 
hear the speech from the throne that 
opened this session of Parliament it was 
indicated that there would be fair employ- 
ment practices legislation at the federal 
level. Lo and behold, when the Manitoba 
legislature met a few months later it was 
announced by the government there that 
they would follow suit. So I suggest that 
there is validity in the hope that although 
this legislation applies only to workers who 
come under the federal labour jurisdiction, 
it will encourage those responsible for labour 
matters at the provincial level to follow 
suit. I hope it will not be long until 
legislation of this kind, or even better, will 
be the rule throughout the country... 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
.. 1 would suggest that the Government 
could assist in this field by giving financial 
aid to those agencies whose primary pur- 
pose is the breaking down of racial and 
religious bigotry and prejudice in this 
country. There are some organizations 
which have done a great deal toward this 
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cause. But unfortunately there are other 
organizations of good repute which con- 
tribute to disaffection between peoples of 
different religions and beliefs. I think the 
Government should give consideration to 
rendering assistance to such organizations 
as exist for the primary purpose of break- 
ing down this prejudice and bigotry... 

Those who are engaged in the educa- 
tional field and the breaking down of these 
prejudices find it most difficult when 
children, for instance, are taught tolerance 
in the school and then find intolerance in 
their homes, in business circles, and in 
other fields as the rule of life in the world 
in which they have to live. Anything the 
Government can do by way of legislation 
such as this to give assistance to organiza- 
tions promoting unity will help to build 
Canadian unity... 


Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton 
South): ...While we are doing a desirable 
thing in trying to eliminate racial and 
religious discrimination, let us not forget 
for a minute that thousands and thousands 
of Canadians are walking the streets today 
because of discrimination against them on 
the ground of age. The reason for that 
of course is that companies that have 
established pension plans are not employ- 
ing anyone who is not young enough to 
make a _ substantial contribution to the 
pension fund before he reaches retirement 
age. A citizen of Canada who has reached 
the age of 40, and who still has about 
twenty good productive years ahead of 
him, should not be discriminated against 
because he happened to become unem- 
ployed when he was approximately 40 years 
of age. 

Another instance of discrimination so far 
as employment is concerned very badly 
affects ex-servicemen. The Minister, who 
was Minister of Veterans Affairs for some 
years, realizes that in every part of the 
country where there is heavy industry 
young men may come back from service 
with war wounds and disabilities incurred 
during service entitling them to a pension 
at the rate of 5 or 10 per cent, but in the 
areas in which they live they are 100 per 
cent disabled as far as employment is con- 
cerned. That is because one of the require- 
ments for employment is that the man pass 
a medical examination, and when the com- 
pany’s doctor finds that he has a 5 or 10 
per cent pension. then he is not considered 
fit for employment in heavy industry and 
he is not employed... 


Mr. Gregg: Mr. Speaker, in closing the 
debate I need only refer to one or two 
particular points that were made _ this 
afternoon. 


First I would like to touch very briefly 
upon the point made by my hon. friend 
from Fort William (Mr. MclIvor). I want 
to assure him that this bill will not, and 
I repeat “not”, require our trade unions to 
accept persons who have proved their 
intention to propagate subversive activi- 
ties in Canada, whatever the background of 
those people may be... 

Equally briefly may I refer to the 
remarks made by the Hon. Member for 
Cape Breton South (Mr. Gillis)... On 
the . . . points he made, namely that sex, 
disability, age—and I would add disabled 
civilian workers—should be included here, 
I should like to ask him, between now 
and the time this bill goes before the 
special committee, to consider whether or 
not that cannot be more effectively accom- 
plished by sharpening up the placement 
services of our National Employment Ser- 
vice. For administrative purposes I should 
like to keep this bill as simple as possible, 
so we can get a background of experience 
in carrying its principle into effect. How- 
ever, I leave that thought with my hon. 
friend... 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and referred to the standing com- 
mittee on industrial relations. 


Co-operative Credit Associations 
April 15 

Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance) moved for leave to introduce 
Bill No. 338, respecting co-operative credit 
associations. 

Mr. Knowles: Explain. 

Mr. Abbott: The purpose of the bill is to 
authorize the incorporation of co-operative 
credit associations by special act of Parlia- 
ment and to provide for the inspection and 
supervision of these organizations. The bill 
in a good many of its particulars resembles 
the Trust Companies Act and the Loan 
Companies Act with respect to the 
supervisory and inspection powers of the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Canada’s Contribution to Colombo Plan™ 
April 15 
Mr. Catherwood: 


1. What was Canada’s total contribution 
to the Colombo plan, during the years 
ending March 31, 1952 and March 31, 1953? 

2. For what purpose was this money used 
and in what amount? 





*Information in greater detail is contained 
in a two-part article, “The Colombo Plan’’, 
published by the Department of External 
Affairs in its monthly magazine External 
Affairs, the first part of which appears in 
the April issue. 


Mr. Claxton: 


1. In addition to the appropriation of 
$400,000 for technical assistance in each 
of the two years, Parliament approved a 
contribution of $25 million for 1951-52 and 
the same amount for 1952-53 to assist in 
the economic development of countries in 
south and southeast Asia under the 
Colombo Plan. 


2. Expenditures or commitments against 
these capital assistance votes have been 
made for the following purposes and in 
the amounts indicated :— 


1951-52 





India 

(a) $10 million for wheat. 

(b) $4-5 million for trucks and buses for 
the improvement and extension of the 
Bombay state transport system. 

(c) $500,000 for capital equipment for an 
irrigation and hydro-electric project. 


Pakistan— 

(a) $5 million for a cement plant in the 
Thal area where the Pakistan government 
is carrying out a large-scale refugee coloni- 
zation scheme. 

(b) $2-8 million for railway ties. 

(c) $2 million for an air and geological 
survey of Pakistan’s resources. 

(d) $200,000 for agricultural machinery and 
related equipment for a model livestock 
farm in the Thal area. (This is a joint 
Canadian-Australian-New Zealand project.) 


1952-53 


India— 

$5 million for wheat. 

$3 million for equipment for a hydro- 
electric project. 

$2-2 million for locomotive boilers. 


Pakistan— 

$5 million for wheat. 

$3:4 million for equipment for a hydro- 
electric project. 

$170,000 for three aircraft fitted with 
special equipment for use in the locust 
control program. 

$500,000 to cover remaining costs of the 
cement plant project undertaken during the 
previous year. 


Ceylon— 

$1 million for fishing vessels, cold storage 
plant and technical personnel for a fisheries 
research and development project. 

Several of these projects will yield 
revenue in local currency (counterpart 
funds) which will, in turn, be used by the 
Government concerned, in consultation with 
the Canadian Government, to finance 
further economic development. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada* 
During Fourth Quarter of 1952 


Industrial fatalities during fourth quarter last year numbered 344, a 
decrease of 38 from the 382 recorded during previous three months 


There were 3447 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1952, 
according to the latest reports received 
by the Department of Labour. This marks 
a decrease of 38 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 382 were recorded, in- 
cluding 19 in a supplementary list. 

As in previous quarterly articles, Table 
H-1 contains information as to the number 
of industrial fatalities classified by main 
classes of industries and causes. The 
present table is compiled in accordance 
with the new cause classification adopted 
January 1, 1952. This new classification 
has been drawn up in consultation with the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards and will be used in the prep- 
aration of statistics to be derived from the 
federal-provincial accident statistics pro- 
gram, which will deal with non-fatal as 
well as fatal accidents. As used in the 
present article, the new classification con- 
tains only the major groups of causes. 

During the quarter under review there 
were two accidents which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On December 23, a head-on collision 
between two trains at Ragged Rapids, Ont, 
resulted in the deaths of five trainmen. 
Seven seamen aboard the tug Petrel were 
drowned December 27 when the tugboat 
disappeared in the Gulf of Georgia. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 71, was recorded in the trans- 
portation industry. Of these, 33 were in 
steam railways, 17 in water transportation 
and 12 in local and highway transporta- 
tion. In the previous three months there 
were 55 fatalities listed in this industry, 
including 20 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 12 in steam railways and 11 in 
water transportation. 

There were 65 industrial deaths in the 
construction industry during the fourth 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

+The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the fourth quarter of 1952 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for inclu- 
sion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Bench are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from 
industrial diseases as reported by 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It 
is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


quarter of 1952, of which 27 occurred in 
buildings and structures, 21 in miscel- 
laneous construction and 17 in highway and 
bridge construction. During the preceding 
three months 78 fatalities were recorded 
in construction, including 43 in miscel- 
laneous construction and 23 in buildings and 
structures. 

Of the 52 accidental deaths reported in 
manufacturing during the quarter under 
review, 12 occurred in the wood products 
group, nine in transportation equipment 
and seven in the iron and steel industry. 
In the previous three-month period, 56 
fatalities were reported in manufacturing, 
including 14 in the wood products group, 
nine in the paper industry and eight in 
transportation equipment. 

In the logging industry, 49 industrial 
deaths were reported during the fourth 
quarter of 1952, compared with 37 in the 
previous three months. In the fourth 
quarter of 1951, 55 accidental deaths were 
recorded. 


Thirty-three persons died as a result of 
accidents in the mining industry during 
the quarter under review. Of these, 18 
were in metalliferous mining and nine in 
non-metallic mining. In the _ preceding 
three months 54 fatalities were recorded in 
mining, including 31 in metalliferous mining 
and 13 in coal mining. 

There were 26 fatalities reported in 
agriculture during the fourth quarter, com- 
pared with 30 and 31 during the second 
and third quarters of 1952 respectively. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 18 fatalities during the 
third quarter, a decrease of 15 from the 33 
recorded in the previous three months. 

An analysis of the causes of the 344 
fatalities which occurred during the quarter 
shows that almost one-third of the victims 
had been “struck by tools, machinery, 


moving vehicles and other objects”. Within 
this group the largest numbers of deaths 
were caused by falling trees and limbs (26), 
automobiles and trucks (14) and trains or 
other railway vehicles (11). “Collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible 
for 79, or 23-0 per cent of the total deaths 
during the period. These included 35 fatali- 
ties involving automobiles and trucks and 
16 that involved watercraft. In the classifi- 
cation “falls and slips’ 76 accidents were 
reported. Of these, 68 were caused by falls 
to different levels. 

In the classification by province of 
occurrence the largest number of fatalities 
was recorded in Ontario, where there were 
114. In British Columbia, there were 80 
and in Quebec, 66. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 116 fatalities in October, 115 in 
November and 113 in December. 





British Labour Ministry Issues Report for 195] 


In spite of the continued growth of the 
total civilian labour force, manpower in 
Great Britain continued to be short in 
many industries and services in 1951, 
especially in those connected with defence 
and export production, according to the 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, recently published. 

The situation was eased, however, by the 
continued recruitment of foreign workers. 
Altogether, about 36,000 foreigners entered 
the country on individual permits for 
employment and another 1,500 Italians were 
recruited for coal-mining under an official 
scheme.* 

These, together with voluntary workers 
from Northern Ireland and the Republic 
of Ireland, did little to offset departures 
under Commonwealth migration schemes, 
under which 42,361 migrants, including 
families and dependents, left the country. 

The Ministry intensified its efforts to 
encourage industry to make the fullest 
possible suitable use of elderly and dis- 
abled workers, and part-time and spare- 
time labour. 





*The plan to use Italians in British coal 
mines came to an end early in 1952 because 
of the refusal by British miners to accept 
them in the pits (L.G., April, p. 388). 


Employment exchanges and youth 
employment offices filled nearly 24 million 
vacancies during the year, compared with 
almost three million during 1950. Of the 
two million vacancies filled by adults, over 
one-eighth were in national economy indus- 
tries and the defence program. 

The appointments service, which places 
professional, administrative, managerial, 
technical and scientific personnel, filled 
nearly 2,600 vacancies and placed 5,835 
persons in employment. 

Nursing appointments offices found work 
for more than 9,500 women and men in 
full-time posts and 1,300 in part-time posts. 
The 25,000 vacancies in this field at the 
end of the year formed the lowest total 
for any year since the end of the war. 

In the field of industrial relations, the 
outstanding event of the year was the 
replacement of the Conditions of Employ- 
ment and National Arbitration Order of 
1940 by the Industrial Disputes Order for 
the settlement of trade disputes. 

The last part of the report deals with 
the Ministry’s relations with the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, various organs 
of the United Nations and other inter- 
national bodies. 
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THE SLOAN REPORT 


Second instalment of a review of Chief Justice Sloan’s report on his 
exhaustive inquiry into workmen’s compensation in British Columbia 


INSTALMENT II 


Accident Prevention 


Two general complaints brought by the 
International Woodworkers of America 
against the Accident Prevention Division of 
the Board, together with those directed 
against the Medical Division, accounted for 
a great mass of evidence and occupied the 
greater part of the time consumed by the 
inquiry. The complaints were that the 
Board, or its Accident Prevention Division, 
failed to exercise leadership in accident 
prevention and was weak or lax in its 
enforcement of the Board’s safety regu- 
lations. 

In deciding whether the Board had 
discharged its responsibility, the Commis- 
sioner divided accident prevention into 
two main phases, which he described as 
follows :— 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and its administration by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board were 
examined by Chief Justice Sloan of the 
British Columbia Supreme Court acting 
as a Royal Commissioner. His report, a 
volume of more than 400 pages, laid 
before the Legislature in February 1952, 
summarizes the results of his exhaustive 
inquiry, which lasted for more than two 
years, from November 7, 1949, until 
November 23, 1951. 

Because otf the wide terms 
Commission, the Commissioner, who had 
acted in a similar capacity in 1942, dealt 
with hundreds of submissions from labour, 
industry and others requesting amend- 
ments to the Act or making general or 
specific complaints against the Board’s 
administrative policies. Sitting for 226 


of his 


days at Vancouver, Victoria, Trail and 


Nelson, he heard the evidence of 630 
witnesses which, together with the argu- 
ments of counsel and others, filled almost 
23,000 pages of transcript. More than 
1,200 exhibits were filed. In the course 
of his inquiry the Commissioner inspected 
rehabilitation centres in Toronto, Mont- 
real, New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Orange, N.J. 

Consideration of the various issues 
raised involved not only a detailed exam- 
ination of every phase of the Board’s 
administration but also a discussion of 
the history and fundamental principles 
of the Act. 

The report contains a discussion of the 
two alternative methods which may be 
used in compensation administration in 
arriving at the amount of compensation 
payable for an injury (compensation 
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The first division involves the develop- 
ment of a state of mind of both labour 
and management, leading to the acceptance 
of the safety concept as an integral part 
of the processes of production. The expres- 
sions “safety first” and “safety conscious- 
ness” reflect this thought. This acceptance 
of accident-prevention in its true and 
extended sense means more than mere lip 
service to a distant ideal; it means the 
creation by education, publicity, and, in 
part, imspiration of a burning zeal in both 
labour and management to reach and main- 
tain safety standards of perfection, not in 
the distant future, but now. It involves 
the awakening of a spirit of challenge, the 
unfurling of battle flags in a war against 
the hazards of machines and against lurk- 
ing dangers that give no quarter. It 
involves a never-ceasing attack on causes 
which relentlessly cripple and kill the man 
at work. 


based solely on loss of physical function 
or compensation based on wage-loss), 
explains why, in the Commissioner’s 
judgment, requests for payment of com- 
pensation for disability on the basis of 
100 per cent of earnings cannot be 
justified, and gives reasons why increased 
benefits should not be made retroactive. 

Blanket coverage of all occupational 
diseases was rejected as being in no way 
superior to the present method of 
scheduled coverage. The whole field of 
silicosis was reviewed and the Commis- 
sioner recommended that the system of 
medical examination similar to the one 
required in metal mines should be made 
obligatory in coal mines. 

Because of the problems posed by 
recurring medical disputes, the Commis- 
sioner recommended that in the public 
interest a permanent three-man Medical 
Appeal Board should be established with 
jurisdiction to decide disputed questions 
of diagnosis and of the extent of a work- 
man’s functional disability. 

Charges that the Board had not 
exercised leadership in accident preven- 
tion made it necessary for the Commis- 
sioner to examine all phases of the 
Board’s safety work and the Board was 
commended for its long-continued efforts 
in this field. 

Because the Sloan report: contains 
much information of interest to workers 
and employers concerned with workmen’s 
compensation, it has been reviewed, by 
the Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour, in as much detail as possible. 
This is the second of two instalments; 
Instalment I appeared in the April issue, 
10s MHZ. 





The second division of accident-preven- 
tion lies in a related but different field. 
This involves factors operating on the 
physical and material plane and which are 
subject to the imposition of controls and 
regulations, the enforcement of which are 


backed by the power of the State to 
impose punishments for their  non- 
observance... 


Men cannot be made safety-minded by 
legislation. Unless there is the will to 
safety, all the regulations in the world 
will not by@themselves prevent accidents. 
Alternatively, the desire to minimize 
hazards needs as its aid the promulgation 
and enforcement of fundamental regula- 
tions governing the operations of machines 
and the conduct of men. ‘These two 
essentials must both be present in order 
to have and maintain an efficient accident- 
prevention program. 


Three groups are 
development of an 
program, the Commissioner stated: the 
State, speaking through administrative 
agencies such as the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, management and labour. Of 
these he felt the State has the primary 
responsibility for instilling into manage- 
ment by education and guidance the 
necessary inspiration to institute and main- 
tain adequate safety programs. 

Summing up in regard to management- 
labour relations in this field, he said:— 

Success of any accident-prevention pro- 
gram, assuming it to be_ intelligently 
designed to meet the causes of injury when 
understood, depends on safe working condi- 
tions and upon an active, educated and 
management-directed co-operation between 
management and labour, such as joint 
safety committees, training of supervisors, 


job training for workmen, job assignments, 
and pre-assignment physical appraisal. 


responsible for the 
accident-prevention 


In his view, the function of a govern- 
mental agency such as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board is 


to assist actively in the intelligent design 
of the program by promulgation of neces- 
sary satety regulations, by leadership and 
guidance in the educational field, in the 
use of all propaganda media, by the 
efficient use of inspection services, and by 
the imposition of reasonably severe penal- 
ties against both labour and management 
when the occasion requires such action, as 
a punishment of the wrong-doer and as a 
deterrent to others who persistently violate 
safety codes and the Board’s directives. 
The Board’s function should also be to 
provide consultive services, when beyond 
the practical or economic means of an 
industrial operation, to otherwise obtain 
and to serve as a clearing-house for the 
accumulation and dissemination of statis- 
tics, experiences and information. 


The Commissioner then proceeded to 
examine the record of the Board. Relevant 
excerpts from annual reports of the Board 
beginning in 1918 indicated that for many 
years the Board has been conscious of the 
need for an adequate program of accident 
prevention and “has pioneered the path” in 
the province. <A review of the Board’s 
extensive educational activities through the 
years, including the distribution of circulars, 
literature and posters, the use of films, the 
public activities of the Commissioners and 
the Chief Inspector, the issuance since 1940 
of a monthly statement for the logging 
industry showing principal types and causes 
of accidents, and the founding and encour- 
agement of independent private voluntary 
safety organizations to function within the 
community as a whole, e.g., the B.C. Safety 
Council, led the Commissioner to conclude 
that the first complaint—a lack of Board 
leadership—was unfounded. 

From the foregoing activities in the 
field of education and guidance in the 
development of a safety consciousness in 


both management and labour and from a 
consideration of all the other evidence 





Major Recommendations of Sloan Report 


1. An increase from 662 to 70 in the percentage rate of earnings used in computing compensation. 
2. An increase from $2,500 to $3,600 in the maximum amount of annual earnings on which com- 


pensation is based. 


3. An increase in funeral allowances and in monthly benefits to widows and other dependants. 


Payment of hospital insurance premiums of widows and orphans from the Accident Fund. 


Compulsory coverage of farm workers. 
Elective coverage of domestic servants. 
The creation of a Medical Appeal Board. 


ON AME 


Removal of limitation on Board’s annual expenditure for rehabilitation work. 


Annual physical examination and issue of certificates of fitness for workers in coal mines. 


Nore: The first four of these recommendations were implemented by the British 
Columbia Legislature at the 1952 Session (L.G., June 1952, p. 783). 
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before me, including the mandatory forma- 
tion of joint safety committees and their 
functioning, the awakening of labour 
unions to their responsibilities and many 
other circumstances too numerous to 
mention in detail, including, for instance, 
certification of men using blasting-powder, 
T have reached the conclusion that in this 
phase of accident-prevention the Board, 
through its officials and especially by 
reason of the long continued efforts of 
Mr. Francis, has demonstrated a praise- 
worthy, conscientious and intelligent devo- 
tion to its obligation. 

Tangible results are always slow in 
following these endeavours. The accept- 
ance of the necessity for safety programs 
is of slow growth. The seed takes years 
to come to fruition. From about 1945 
onward, results of an awakened interest 
can be seen in the reduction of accident- 
frequency rates... 

I am also satisfied that this effort has 
brought about a better understanding of 
the problem by both management and 
labour and a spirit of co-operation engen- 
dered that will redound to the common 
good. I would be remiss, perhaps, if I 
did not record that the evidence before 
me shows intense interest in safety pro- 
grams has been demonstrated by _ the 
logging, pulp and paper, and sawmilling 
industries, with excellent results being 
achieved through an intelligent and willing 
co-operation between management and 
their respective unions. In these groups 
I would also add the Railway Companies 
and the Railway Brotherhoods. The bigger 
the operation, the better the program. In 
my opinion, the evidence points to the 
Board as a very real and active factor 
in this development. The small operators 
present, as yet, a very real and pressing 
problem. 


In discussing the second phase of acci- 
dent prevention, the making and enforcing 
of safety regulations, the Commissioner 
reviewed the work of the Inspection 
Service and placed on the record some of 
the highlights of the activities of the 
Board’s inspectors, eight of whom testified 
at the inquiry. 

He outlined the duties of the Safety 
Department of the Board as follows:— 

The task of the Safety Department of 
the Board is to prevent accidental injuries 
to workmen in all industries covered by 
the Act by correcting unsafe practices and 
conditions revealed through inspection of 
premises and by investigation of accidents, 
and also by publicizing the humanitarian 
and economic advantages of  accident- 
prevention efforts, to develop and maintain 


interest by management and labour in the 
problem. 


The Accident Prevention Staff consists of 
the Chief Inspector, office staff and 21 
field inspectors. Three dust inspectors 
inspect mines and other premises where 
a silicosis hazard exists and an industrial 
hygienist investigates conditions related to 
all industrial diseases, exclusive of silicosis. 

The Board requirements in choosing 
inspectors are stringent. In every instance 
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extensive experience in the industry to which 
an inspector is to be assigned is required as 
well as in most cases a great deal of 
supervisory experience, together with 
acceptable personality and knowledge of 
human behaviour. Each inspector is given 
the opportunity to broaden his knowledge 
and. ability. 

No attempt is made to inspect every 
industrial operation annually but where 
serious hazards exist, several inspections are 
made each year. Of a total of 277 different 
types of industry, 78 have serious hazards, 
121 only moderate hazards and 78 sub- 
classes have practically no hazard. The 
Board’s greatest efforts are concerned with 
the firms having a serious accident threat. 
For every industry the Board has at least 
one inspector who has had some practical 
experience in it and is familiar with its 
safety problems. A number of inspectors 
are qualified in several different fields. 
Consulting as well as enforcement services 
are carried on. 

Of the heavy burden devolving upon the 
Board’s inspectors, the Commissioner had 
this to say:— 

Inspectors travel to the most remote 
parts of the province, wherever men are 
working regardless of means of transporta- 
tion, weather conditions, or available 
accommodation. Hours of work are not 
considered. Days are spent inspecting 
premises. Hvenings and week-ends are used 
for meetings, writing reports, or travel. 

During 1949 the inspection staff covered 
approximately 80,000 miles by car, 3,000 
miles by chartered aeroplane, 7,000 miles 
by chartered boat, in addition to the use 
of public transportation systems by air, 
water and roads. Many miles were walked 


on trails, roads, and railways, often with 
a pack-sack and sleeping bag. 


Concerning the evidence of the inspectors 
who were described as “efficient, practical, 
hardworking, and sometimes overworked 
officers of the Board,” the Commissioner 
stated :— 


It is abundantly clear, even from the 
short excerpts have made from the 
evidence of the inspectors that they are 
highly qualified men with an _ excellent 
record of performance. Although I placed 
their duties arbitrarily in the “material” 
division of the Board’s efforts toward 
accident-prevention, there can be no doubt 
that they have all contributed widely and 
wisely to the development of the safety 
idea both in management and labour. 

The quoted evidence is by no means an 
exhaustive description of their multitud- 
inous duties and their performance thereof. 
Viewing the evidence as a whole, this 
branch of the Board is a credit to it. 


Accident Prevention Regulations 


The revised Accident Prevention Regu- 
lations of the Board adopted in 1950 were 
described by the Commissioner as more 


comprehensive than those of any other 
province. In addition to several informal 
discussions with labour and management 
representing various industries, public hear- 
ings were held to consider revision of the 
regulations concerning the construction, 
logging and wood-products industries. The 
care taken in their preparation is shown 
from the evidence of one of the logging 
inspectors :— 
I would like to say something about 
the Accident Prevention Regulations, which 
I consider to be the finest in evidence 
anywhere. The Regulations have been 
added to and changed a great deal since 
the early days to meet changing conditions 
but they have all been the result of myself 
and the other inspectors going around in 
the woods with notebooks talking to super- 
intendents, operators and loggers, writing 
down their suggestions, comparing them 
with other places, investigating accidents, 
and then talking it over with the others 
to see what would make a good practical 
regulation to cure the bad condition. Most 
of the Regulations in the book are actually 
based upon some Regulation which was 
brought in at the time because of a 
particular accident, and it is for that 
reason that the work of inspectors in going 
to inquests and investigating serious acci- 
dents is so important. 


Enforcement 


The Board has power to impose penalties 
for breach of its regulations in five ways, 
namely: (a) stop orders; (b) penalty 
assessments; (c) charging accident cost to 
employer; (d) disallowance of claims by 
workman; and (e) fines by court proceed- 
ings. The Commissioner dealt with each of 
these in turn. 


The Board’s minutes show a record of 
53 official stop orders issued between 1931 
and 1950, shutting down an entire opera- 
tion when it was shown that the safety of 
workmen was threatened. In addition, 
inspectors have issued at least 100 on-the- 
spot stop orders a year over this period 
without a Board resolution. In so doing, 
the Commissioner considered that they 
acted without statutory sanction since 
Section 59(2) confers this power on the 
Board alone. He recommended that the 
section be amended with retrospective effect 
to authorize inspectors to issue interim 
orders, effective for a period not exceeding 
five days. During this period the Board 
might affirm, modify or reverse the order. 

Under Section 37, the Board has power 
to enforce compliance with its regulations 
and the orders of its inspectors by charging 
the employer a higher assessment rate. 
Where Accident Prevention and First Aid 
Regulations have been complied with, the 
preferred rate applies, that is, one-half of 
one per cent less than the regular rate. 


In case of non-compliance, however, a firm 
is placed on the regular rate. If it still 
does not comply with the Board’s orders, 
further increases are imposed. Increases in 
rates are not regarded as a licence to 
operate under unsafe conditions. If the 
hazard is serious, stop orders are issued. 
The method of penalty assessments is being 
increasingly used by the Board. Its files 
indicate that in 1949 a higher rate of assess- 
ment was imposed in 374 cases and in 1950 
in 485 cases. 


When a workman is accidentally injured, 
the Board has power to charge his 
employer with the cost of the accident 
under Section 43 when the accident was 
due to the employer’s gross negligence or 
his failure to adopt reasonable means for 
the prevention of accidents or to comply 
with the regulations or directions of the 
Board. In such cases, the employer is 
notified that the Board is considering 
imposing a penalty and he is given a 
hearing before it to show cause why it 
should not be done. The Board’s records 
show that since 1932, 15 firms have been 
charged with accident costs under this 
section. 

Section 7(3) states that no compensation 
is payable to an injured workman when 
the injury is attributable solely to his 
serious and wilful misconduct. During the 
period January 1, 1942, to October 31, 
1950, 326 claims were rejected because of 
the workman’s non-compliance with the 
regulations. 


Higher Fine Recommended 

In discussing fines by court proceedings, 
the Commissioner stated that in the 1945 
revision of the Accident Prevention Regu- 
lations the penalty section providing for a 
fine of $50 for non-observance of the 
regulations was deleted but that it was 
again inserted in 1950. In his opinion, a 
fine of $50 was not of much consequence 
in cases of flagrant and persistent refusal 
to obey the Board’s regulations and he 
recommended an amendment increasing the 
maximum penalty to $500. 


The Board invoked the penalty section 
of the regulations in 1951 when it laid 
charges against the rigging-slinger in charge 
of a logging operation on which a fatality 
occurred. The man was convicted on two 
charges and fined. The Commissioner saw 
no reason why the aid of the courts should 
not be invoked when there was a breach of 
the regulations by men on the supervisory 
level. In almost all serious accidents some 
regulation has not been observed, he stated, 
and the top man of the job should be held 
responsible and penalized for not carrying 
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out his duties of supervision. An analysis 
of 28 fatal logging accidents in 1950 indi- 
cated non-observance of the Board’s regu- 
lations by supervisors in 18 instances. 


Divergent opinions were expressed on the 
question of whether or not the Board 
should prosecute a recalcitrant workman. 
The view of most witnesses was that the 
Board should not itself seek to discipline a 
workman. It was felt that this was the 
obligation of management and supervisors 
working in co-operation with union leaders. 


The Commissioner felt, however, that 
when the circumstances justify it the Board 
should not hesitate in the exercise of a wise 
discretion to prosecute a workman for 
deliberate and persistent violations of the 
regulations. He pointed out that a number 
of the regulations directed to the workman 
are not solely for his own protection but 
are for the protection of his fellow-workmen 
as well. It seemed to him that the Board 
could and should exercise its police powers 
against an individual workman who believes 
it is his inalienable right to so conduct 
himself at his work that his death, and 
perhaps that of his fellow-workmen, is the 
inevitable result of his refusal to abide by 
safety regulations. 


The Commissioner stated that he could 
appreciate the difficulties faced by manage- 
ment where the discharge of a workman 
would result in union opposition and the 
invocation of the grievance procedures in 
collective agreements. A solution for this 
situation, suggested by a member of the 
Board, was that a provision should be 
included in collective agreements that in 
effect would state that a workman shall 
not be guilty of a breach of the agreement 
if he refuses to work under conditions which 
contravene the Board’s regulations, and 
that, on the other hand, would protect an 
employer who discharges a workman for 
failure to observe these regulations by 
refusing him the right to seek the aid of 
the grievance committee. The Commis- 
sioner, after consideration, expressed the 
opinion that this provision should be given 
statutory recognition and made mandatory. 
He felt that it would strengthen the hands 
of both management and labour in the 
enforcement of safety regulations. 

The Commissioner summed up his 
attitude towards the Board’s obligation to 
institute prosecutions in these words:— 


The power that regulates is the power 
to enforce these Regulations. In the final 
analysis that is a power which cannot be 
delegated. Neither is it a power that 
should find its sole expression in persua- 
sion. The foundation of power is the 
legalized right to inflict punishment when 
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the circumstances rightly and _ properly 
demand that such action should be taken. 
To reach any other conclusion is to inter- 
pret the Board’s Regulations as the mere 
manifestation of wishful thinking, instead 
of concrete expressions of the will of the 
State governing human conduct for the 
general good and welfare of men exposed 
to the hazards of our industrial economy. 


The Commissioner’s conclusions on the 
second complaint were that the Board had 
not been lax in enforcing the safety regu- 
lations. He thought, however, that its 
position would be strengthened by :— 

(1) Appointing more sawmill, logging, 
heavy construction and dust inspectors, 
with the result that more frequent inspec- 
tions would tend to lower accident-frequency 
rates. 

(2) Making it mandatory for all 
employers under the Act to supply the 
Board with particulars of man-hours of 
exposure in order to facilitate the prepara- 
tion of accident-frequency statistics. 

(3) Encouraging inspectors, where practi- 
cable, to be accompanied on a plant tour 
of inspection by a nominated labour 
member of the plant joint safety com- 
mittee. He recommended the adoption of 
these measures. 


Overlapping Jurisdictions 


Another matter which the Commissioner 
considered was that of overlapping juris- 
diction between the Board and the inspec- 
tion services carried on by other Govern- 
ment agencies under various statutes. The 
latter are designed to protect both work- 
men and the general public. It seemed 
to him that neither a mandatory consoli- 
dation of all existing inspection forces under 
one head nor a loosely knit system of 
voluntary co-operation in the midst of 
divided authority provided an answer to 
the problem. 

Suggesting that “something between the 
two would seem to be the most suitable 
answer”, he proposed that the Act be 
amended along the following lines :— 


Notwithstanding anything contained in 
this and any other Act, the Board may 
enter into an arrangement with any Min- 
ister of the Crown in the right of the 
Dominion or Province whereby Inspectors 
in the employ of these Governments or 
agencies thereof may, when deemed neces- 
sary in the interests of safety and accident- 
prevention, be authorized and required to 
carry out the duties and responsibilities of 
an inspector under the ‘‘Workmen’s 
Compensation Act” for the purposes of that 
Act, and every inspector in the course of 
such duties and responsibilities shall be 
under the direction and control of the 
Board. 


The Commissioner went on to say :— 


I have included therein inspectors under 
the jurisdiction of the federal Government, 
having in mind those appointed under the 
“Canada Shipping Act”. Longshoremen 
working on ships loading and unloading 
cargo, carpenters lining grain-ships, and 
such like are under our Act and are 
entitled to compensation when injured 
while engaged in such occupational duties 
aboard ship. The Board’s inspectors are 


permitted aboard ships to inspect the 
hazard of such working conditions by 
courtesy. As the Board has a responsi- 


bility to these men, it seems to me they 


should be in a position to exercise some 

control, and the proposed amendment is 

designed to that end. 
Comparison with ILO 

Before leaving the subject, the Commis- 
sioner referred to Recommendation 31 of 
the International Labour Organization 
which sets out the ILO standards with 
respect to accident prevention. A com- 
parison between the ILO Recommendation 
and what the Board has done, set out in 
a table in the report, indicates that the 
Board has not only fulfilled but exceeded 
in many instances the ILO standards. 


First Aid 


In his discussion of the Board’s First 
Aid Department, which consists of a first 
aid supervisor, an assistant, office staff and 
two first aid instructors in the field, the 
Commissioner compared the first aid 
requirements of the British Columbia Board 
with those of other jurisdictions and found 
that the Board had established higher 
standards than those in effect in any other 
province. It appeared also that its 
standards were as good as, if not better 
than, those of the neighbouring states of 
Washington and Oregon. This resulted 
from a change made in 1931 when the 
Board assisted in organizing the Industrial 
First Aid Attendants’ Association of British 
Columbia. Under the new system, the 
Association undertook to give a more 
comprehensive training than that pre- 
viously given by the St. John Ambulance 
Association. 

Since 1935 the St. John Ambulance 
Association has taught similar courses in 
accordance with Board requirements. In- 
struction in first aid is given, therefore, by 
both organizations. A board of examiners 
consisting of three medical doctors and a 
layman approves the syllabus of instruc- 
tion of each organization and examines 
candidates for certificates of efficiency in 
industrial first aid in any of its various 
grades. The Board of Examiners recently 
adopted a book on practical first aid 
written by a Board doctor and published 
in 1950. Candidates are also examined on 
the material contained in the _ booklet 
entitled The Early Recognition and Tvreat- 
ment of Shock issued by the National 
Research Council of Canada. 

The Board’s First Aid Regulations have 
been steadily improved. A general revision 
in 1949 was adopted after review for some 
months by representatives of industry, first 
aid men, doctors and safety directors. 
Factors governing the drafting of the 
regulations have been the hazard in the 


particular industry, the number employed, 
the distance from the doctor, and the 
communications between the undertaking 
and the doctor or hospital. In specifying 
the type of first aid kit and equipment 
which an employer must maintain, the 
Board has laid down minimum requirements 
only, which may be added to as the circum- 
stances demand, and has sought to ensure 
that the equipment embodies the latest and 
best devices and materials. 

The Commissioner then dealt with the 
request that first aid attendants should be 
trained to administer plasma, oxygen and 
narcotics to mén injured in the logging and 
lumbering industry to prevent the onset of 
shock. After analysing the reasons for the 
objections of the medical profession against 
their use and placing these objections 
against the possibility of saving lives, he 
came to the conclusion that the training 
of first aid attendants should include when, 
how, and how much plasma should be used; 
the use of narcotics, subject to control 
by regulation; and the administration of 
oxygen. He considered that employment 
of first aid attendants should be made 
mandatory by the Board in all hazardous 
industries employing 75 men or more when 
engaged in an operation 10 miles travelling 
distance from the nearest hospital or 
doctor. 

The Commissioner pointed out that the 
use of oxygen does not present any 
problem. The administration of a pain- 
relieving drug such as morphine by a first 
aid attendant is forbidden by the Opium 
and Narcotic Drug Act, which makes it an 
offence to have possession of drugs except 
under licence. Commenting that, as a 
result, the first aid attendant is permitted 
to give a suffering man nothing stronger 
than an aspirin tablet, the Commissioner 
stated that it was time that something was 
done “to relieve this deplorable and entirely 
unnecessary human suffering”. 
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It was his opinion that, under the powers 
conferred on the Governor in Council to 
make regulations, a practicable scheme 
could be worked out to permit the use of 
drugs by first aid attendants with whatever 
safeguards might be thought requisite as to 
the amount that might be kept on hand, 
the obligation to report its use, and the 
maximum dosage to be given. 

With respect to possible danger from the 
use of plasma, it appeared to the Commis- 
sioner that no great harm could be done 
if the amount given were limited to a pint, 
if first aid men were given proper training 
in diagnosis of shock and in the technique 
of administration, and if its use was 
restricted to isolated areas where doctors 
are not readily available. 

It was the Commissioner’s view that first 
aid attendants should be afforded a higher 
status than they now enjoy in industry, and 
he remarked that 


An injured logger would have a great 
deal of added faith and confidence in the 
assistance rendered him by a man with 
more camp prestige than that enjoyed by 
a man who sweeps the floors, makes the 
beds, and does other menial jobs. The 
psychological aspect of this matter cannot 
be altogether ignored. 

The regulations require that a first aid 
man “shall devote himself exclusively to 
first aid work, or that work coupled with 
any other work of a nature which enables 
him to be in as clean and sanitary con- 
dition as is practicable and to remain 
within reasonable proximity of the first aid 
equipment or first aid room if one is 
required.” First aid men with no other 
duties are employed only in the larger 
camps. ‘The smaller camps generally have 
first aid time-keepers, first aid bed-makers, 
or first aid bull-cooks. The Commissioner 
felt that every encouragement and aid 
should be given first aid attendants to raise 
their status by more extensive training until 
they might perhaps acquire a semi-profes- 
sional standing, and that the job of first aid 
attendant could well be combined with 
accident-prevention work in a plant. 


Recommends Telephones 

It was suggested that the Board should 
make it mandatory for crews working in 
the woods to be connected with the camp 
by telephone so that transportation could 
be rushed to bring an injured man to the 
first aid room. The Commissioner felt that 
serious consideration should be given to 
this suggestion. He pointed out that port- 
able radio transmitters were not expensive 
and would perhaps be of value. 
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Regarding the suggestion that a helicopter 
service be established by the Board, he 
thought that the cost of any such service, 
if it were organized, should be borne by 
the state and that it should be made avail- 
able to all residents of remote areas needing 
hospital attention. He noted that an air 
ambulance is operated by the Government 
of Saskatchewan. 


Safety inspectors of the Board serve as 
first aid inspectors and inspect first aid kits 
and rooms. From 19438 to 1949, 6,513 
written orders relating to first aid were 
issued by inspectors and from 15,000 to 
20,000 were issued directly from the Board’s 
office. 


In addition to inspection, each employer 
is required to send to the Board an annual 
First Aid Service Report. This form is 
dealt with by the First Aid Department 
and if it is found that an employer is not 
complying with the First Aid Regulations, 
he is so advised and corrective action is 
asked. If an employer disregards the 
Board’s warnings or fails to carry out the 
inspector’s instructions, the Board, on the 
recommendation of the First Aid Super- 
visor, may raise the employer from the 
preferred rate to the ordinary rate of 
assessment. Although it is the policy of 
the Board to seek in every way to persuade 
an employer to comply with the regula- 
tions before raising the assessment rate, it 
does use this method and in 1950, 356 
employers had their assessment increased. 

Over the years and particularly since 
1935 the Board through its circulars and 
posters has sought to inform employers of 
the special hazards or problems which 
would confront their first aid men and to 
make them aware of new techniques. 

With the tremendous growth of the 
lumbering industry in the north country, 
the Board found it necessary to give 
correspondence courses in order to have 
qualified first aid attendants for the many 
small operations within this territory. 
Since 1947 instructors engaged jointly by 
the Board and the St. John Ambulance 
Association have conducted first aid classes 
in many centres. In July 1951, 106 candi- 
dates were being trained in the area 
around Prince George and 50 in the vicinity 
of Kamloops. 

In June 1951, the number of valid 
Industrial First Aid certificates was as 
follows: sAA,2221 SA 8/7 2B. 6S] se Cmp24. 
total, 2,303. 

A scheme for the training of first aid men 
in the woods, undertaken through the 
co-operation of the Board, the B.C. Loggers’ 


Association and the executive of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, was put 
into effect in January 1948, after a survey 
of similar training in Washington and 
Oregon. Instructors have conducted classes 
all over the province. About 7,000 men 
have received some training and some 3,500 
have been granted St. John Ambulance 
certificates. The Commissioner commented 
that this training will probably become a 
permanent institution. 


After referring to the attention given by 
the Board to first aid in the logging indus- 
try and to its earlier efforts in the building 
of the Alaska Highway, in war work in 
the shipyards, and in inspections of the 
waterfront, the Commissioner stated that 
“T have reached the conclusion that the 
First Aid Department of the Board deserves 
praise for the manner in which it is carry- 
ing out its duties”. 


Industrial Hygiene 


The report noted that British Columbia 
is the only province in which the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board directly super- 
vises industrial hygiene. In 1942 he had 
suggested that the Board organize “a 
Bureau of Industrial Hygiene as an integral 
part of accident and industrial disease 
prevention in the province”, and in 1946 
the Board set up its Industrial Hygiene 
Division. Its function is to make industry- 
wide investigations where thought necessary 
and bring in regulations as may be required, 
to investigate particular plants and see that 
unhealthy conditions are remedied, and to 
advise the Board doctors in claims for 
compensation by reason of exposure to 
toxic materials. 


The Commissioner found that the Divi- 
sion was adequately staffed but that with 
the industrial growth of the province it 
would before very long need to be 
expanded. Noting that under Section 36 
an annual grant of not more than $50,000 
may be made from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund towards the expenses of 
administration of the Act, and that the only 


contribution made by the province to the 
Board was an initial grant of $10,000, the 
Commissioner recommended that the sec- 
tion be amended to permit an annual grant 
to be made to the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. His reason for so recommending 
was that future activities of the Division, 
when expanded, would include a consult- 
ative service of benefit to industry in many 
related fields of industrial hygiene, and, as 
such a service would be in. the public 
interest, the state should bear some part 
of the cost. In Ontario, the Industrial 
Hygiene Division is financed by the state 
and not by industry. 

The Commissioner suggested that, since 
a number of men suffer each year from 
various forms of contact dermatitis which 
might be prevented if they used reason- 
able precautions such as wearing protective 
clothing and washing the hands frequently, 
a more extensive educational program relat- 
ing to the causes and prevention of indus- 
trial diseases should be undertaken by the 
Division. 


Rehabilitation 


The Rehabilitation Department was 
opened in 1942, with a staff of one doctor 
and 15 physiotherapists. Now staffed by 
five doctors and 40 therapists, it treats an 
average of nearly 500 patients a day. It 
is realized that the present accommodation 
must be enlarged and plans are under way 
for the construction of a new building. 

Concerning the clinic, the Commissioner 
said: “I was impressed by the equipment 
at the Vancouver Clinic. With due allow- 
ance made for its comparatively small 
quarters, the Vancouver Clinic measures up 
very well when compared to the Ontario 
Rehabilitation Centre at Malton”. In his 
opinion, the Board should give serious 
thought to the placement of beds in the 
new Rehabilitation Centre pointing out 
that the Ontario Centre is divided into 
two sections, a 120-bed hospital and a 


clinic. It. thus has the advantage of 
treating patients at an earlier stage than 
the Vancouver Clinic. The Commissioner 
went on:— 

I am_not unmindful of the present cost 
of supplying this need, but it seems to me 
reasonable to assume that as this province 
continues to grow in population and 
prosperity, the end result will in time 
justify this expansion. All I am suggest- 
ing at the moment is that at present we 
should anticipate future needs and the 
plans be so draughted with an eye to the 
future. I have no doubt the Board 
members feel the same way about it. 


Referring briefly to the 1951 National 
Conference on the Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped, the Commissioner 
observed :— 

I have no doubt the Board of this 


province is ready, able and willing to 
participate in an integrated program of 
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rehabilitation such as that envisaged by 
this National Conference. ©When_ the 
aspirations of the Council are translated 
into reality, the problem of adequate 
hospital and other facilities for rehabili- 
tating injured workmen in this province 
should be resolved without too much 
difficulty. 

At present the cost of physical rehabili- 
tation of injured workmen is chargeable 
to the Board’s Medical Aid Fund and 
thus is paid for by industry. Financial 
assistance from the state, either federal 
or provincial, to a National Rehabilita- 
tion program should result in an expansion 
of the Board’s present rehabilitation 
activities without directly assessing indus- 
try therefor. 


As regards vocational rehabilitation, the 
Board has been authorized since 19438 to 
spend up to $75,000 annually “to aid in 
getting injured workmen back to work and 
to assist in lessening or removing any 
handicap resulting from their injuries”. 

The Commissioner noted that training 
facilities had been expanded in recent 
years. Of particular importance was the 
opening of the Vancouver Vocational 
Institute in 1949 at which classes are given 
in 25 trades. Other facilities used have 
been the St. John Ambulance Association, 
the Industrial First Aid Attendants’ Asso- 
ciation, commercial schools and _ training- 
on-the-job. From August 1943, to June 30, 
1951, a total of 3,303 claimants was 
referred to the Department. Of these, 2,203 
were successfully rehabilitated, 796 were not 
rehabilitated and 3804 cases were still on 
file. The report notes that the average 
cost per man works out to about $335. 

Recognizing that rehabilitation should 
begin as soon after the injury as practi- 
cable, one of the Board’s counsellors visits 
the larger hospitals in the Vancouver area 
weekly. After discharge from hospital the 
claimant is interviewed many times. The 
Commissioner considered that too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on this phase 
of rehabilitation work and in this connec- 
tion he found that the previous experience 
of the Board’s Rehabilitation Officer and 
four counsellors had served to equip them 
to understand the problems of the 
handicapped. 

Since the workman’s attitude toward 
rehabilitation is determined in the main by 
the person to whom he is referred for 
guidance and counselling, the Commissioner 
felt that 

_ The Counsellor must become an expert 

in human relations, seeking to make those 

handicapped cognizant of the resources 
within themselves and within their com- 
munity. ... Quite frequently it has been 
found that it is impossible to plan for 
vocational goals for a handicapped work- 
man until problems in the psychological 


and social areas have been solved, and 
unless this philosophy is recognized, it is 
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not always possible to establish that 
rapport with the man which is essential 
to his effective rehabilitation. 


In considering the question of job place- 
ment of handicapped men by the Reha- 
bilitation Department and other agencies 
working towards the same end, such as 
the National Employment Service, the 
Commissioner included in his report an 
excerpt from the book New Hope for the 
Handicapped, a study of rehabilitation 
from “bed to job”. In this book the 
authors, Dr. Howard A. Rusk and 
Eugene J. Taylor, both leaders in the field, 
demonstrate that although industry as a 
whole has discriminated against disabled 
workers because of assumptions that they 
are less efficient and more accident-prone, 
the strongest supporters of the utilization 
of physically impaired workers have been 
the concerns that have hired large 
numbers of handicapped workers. 

The book points out that 

the factors of training, experience, person- 

ality, temperament and the other elements 

that go to make up the individual are the 
factors that account for the success of any- 
one on a job. In only two of these factors 
does the handicapped worker vary from 
the able-bodied. The first of these is his 
physical disability, which has no effect on 
his ability to perform a task if he is placed 
selectively on the right job. The second is 


that he has over-compensated skills that 
he has developed because of his disability. 


The Commissioner decided that the work 
which the Board is trying to do through 
its Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
should not be circumscribed by the restric- 
tion of its expenditure to $75,000 annually 
and, as requested by various unions, he 
recommended that the amount to be spent 
should be left to the discretion of the 
Board. Industry did not disagree with this 
suggestion. 


Other recommendations of the Commis- 
sioner concerning rehabilitation were that 
further counsellors should be engaged to 
visit and assist injured workmen in various 
parts of the province; that one counsellor 
should be an amputation case of the 
character of William Gray (who appeared 
as a witness and who demonstrated “what 
can be done by a disabled man with a 
will and courage”) to aid other amputa- 
tion cases to overcome their handicap; 
and that the services of counsellors should 
include advising orphans and_ children 
dependants of workers killed in industry 
with respect to becoming established in a 
suitable occupation. The Board should 
have authority, the Commissioner sug- 
gested, to provide financial assistance to 
such young people so that they might 
attend vocational training schools. 


Trail Smelter 


Submissions were made by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Local 480, with respect to specific 
hazards in connection with work at the 
Trail smelter and other operations of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada. 

One of these was lead poisoning due to 
the large amounts of lead-bearing dust 
and fume produced in the smelting pro- 
cess. The union’s contention was that the 
Board had not taken the necessary steps 
to see that hazardous conditions causing 
lead absorption were corrected. It urged, 
too, that lead stippling should be regarded 
as an industrial disease and that men who 
are transferred from lead areas to non- 
hazardous areas because they have showed 
symptoms of lead absorption should be 
compensated by the Board for the resulting 
wage-loss. 

It was pointed out in the evidence that 
the accepted methods of dealing with the 
problem were to prevent, as far as practi- 
eable, the escape of dust and fume into 
the air, to provide protective equipment 
for the use of workmen, and to develop 
a system of medical control. 

The Commissioner did not find that the 
Board had been remiss in its duties in 
relation to the lead hazard at Trail. It 
was generally conceded that a dust-hazard 
exists because the plant, much of it over 
40 years old, does not lend itself to the 
introduction of modern ventilation and 
engineering equipment. It was expected, 
however, that much of the difficulty would 
be overcome with the construction of a 
new smelter, which should be completed 
in 1958. In the meantime, it was clear 
that the company has taken steps to reduce 
dust concentrations in places where the 
hazard is unduly high. It has, in addition, 
a system of regular medical examinations 
of employees and provides respirators of 
the most improved design, approved by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines, for use by the 
men in dusty areas. 

The Commissioner outlined the 
cedure followed by the company 


pro- 
with 


respect to tests for “stippling’, which are 
used to find out the individuals who are 
absorbing lead in amounts likely to cause 
Jead poisoning. He understood “stippling” 
to mean blood-cells with dots or flecks 
which, because of lead absorption, are 
stainable by basic dyes. Two weeks after 
an employee begins work in a lead-hazard 
area, he is called in for a test. Subse- 
quent tests are given periodically, depend- 
ing on the degree of hazard involved and 
the results of the tests. 


As a result of repeated tests and check- 
ups, 180 men were transferred to non- 
hazardous areas between January 1949, and 
July 1950. Many, if not alt, were then 
employed at lower wages because the 
average rate is higher in areas of higher 
hazard. The Commissioner did not con- 
sider that these men were entitled to 
compensation. They voluntarily undertook 
to work in the lead area because the wages 
are higher and promotion is faster. It is 
to their physical benefit that they should 
be moved if they are susceptible to lead 
in order to prevent the absorption from 
being serious in effect. In his opinion, they 
are suffering from neither accidental injury 
nor occupational disease but are simply 
constitutionally unfitted for the work in 
that particular part of the plant. 

Men who absorb sufficient lead to bring 
about symptoms of lead poisoning receive 
compensation. Only two lead claims in- 
volving more than time-loss have been 
filed with the Board since 1942. 


The only matter on which the Board 
might act, according to the Commissioner, 
was the neglect of the workmen to wear 
respirators. It was shown that a company 
order was practically ignored. Only about 
10 per cent of the workmen exposed to 
hazard wear respirators and the remainder 
leave them hanging around their necks. 
The Commissioner felt that this should be 
the subject of consultations between the 
Board and the company, with a view to 
remedying the situation as far as practi- 
cable. 


Appointment of Advocates 


The International Woodworkers of 
America (B.C. District Council No. 1) 
requested that “provision be made in the 
Act for the appointment of advocates, 
instructed to assist claimants in the 
presentation of their claims for compensa- 
tion, and that such officials be given access 
to the files of the board”. 


Much of this sort of work is now done 
by union officials and with favourable 
results in many cases. The union’s request 
and the Commissioner’s resulting recom- 
mendation were based on the successful 
experience of pensions advocates in the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 
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The Commissioner recommended that 
the Act should be amended to permit the 
appointment of an advocate in Vancouver 
and a deputy advocate in Victoria. They 
should be members of the Bar and should 
be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council on the recommendation of the 
Attorney General. In general, their duties 
would be to assist claimants in (a) estab- 
lishing a claim; (b) reopening a claim or 
rejected claim for review on new facts; 


(c) preparing and presenting an appeal to 
the Medical Appeal Board. The Board’s 
files should be at the disposal of an 
advocate. He should be paid by the 
Attorney General’s Department on such 
monthly salary basis as may be deemed 
reasonable. The Commissioner stressed the 
necessity of the advocate being completely 
independent of the Board and having 
nothing more than a professional and 
objective interest in the claimant. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board 


The Commissioner’s comments regarding 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board were 
as follows: 


During the inquiry it became necessary 
for me to examine in detail almost every 
phase of the Board’s administration 
because of the nature of the complaints 
I was compelled, by the terms of the 
Commission, to consider. ... From the 
massive body of evidence adduced, it is 
my considered opinion that the Chairman 
and Members of the Board are conducting 
its affairs in a highly commendable 
manner. 

The administrative machinery is well 
organized and functions efficiently in the 
vast majority of cases. An organization 
that handles approximately 70,000 claims 
a year is bound to run into difficult and 
problem cases concerning which its judg- 
ment might be called into question by 
those who are affected thereby. It is those 
types of cases which were brought before 
me. 


Regarding its public relations, the Com- 
missioner’s impression was “that the general 
attitude of workmen and labour unions is 
more friendly and cordial to the Board than 
in 1942. There are, of course, some focal 
points of bitterness existing, but the general 
‘tone’—if I may so express it—indicates a 
decided change for the better”. 


Both industry and labour representatives 
considered that the salaries of the Chairman, 
board members and executive officials were 
not commensurate with their responsibilities. 
The Commissioner agreed and recommended 
that substantial increases be provided. 


Seventeen amendments to the Act of a 
general nature were requested by the Board. 
In the Commissioner’s view, they were 
sound in principle and he recommended 
their adoption by the Legislature. 


German Co-determination Law Analysed 


Analysis of recently-enacted Shop Constitution Law of West German 
Federal Republic, which reintroduces provisions for protection of 
labour abolished by the National Socialist regime, is reviewed here 


Industrial workers in the West German 
Federal Republic have been given limited 
rights of “co-determination”—participation 
in management decisions—by the 
recently-enacted Shop Constitution Law 
(Betriebsverfassungs Gesetz). 

In the main, the act reintroduces and 
strengthens provisions for the protection of 
labour which had been in effect at the time 
of the Weimer Republic and were abolished 
during the National Socialist regime. 

According ‘to an analysis of the act, 
published by the German American Trade 
Promotion Office, New York City, the new 
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Shop Constitution Law attempts to avoid 
“the process of bureaucratization and 
degeneration which marked the prior 
experiment”. Its aim is to strike a balance 
between the claims of labour on the one 
hand and of employers on the other. 
Consequently, the rights and obligations of 
both are clearly defined. The right of 
management to establish its own policy is 
preserved and the actual participation of 
labour in management decisions is restricted 
to specific instances. 

Under the new act, a “workers’ council” 
must be set up in any enterprise having 


more than five employees. To ensure that 
these councils are run on democratic lines, 
certain conditions are laid down governing 
their operation. The functions of the 
councils are threefold, involving joint 
action with management in solving what 
are described as (1) the “social task”; 
(2) the “personnel task” and (3) the 
“economic task” of the company. 


Social Task 


Grouped under the social task are all 
questions relating to the internal affairs of 
the shop, such as maintenance of order, 
health and safety, factory rules, welfare and 
vacation plans. 

The new act departs from the 1920 
statute in limiting the right of co-determin- 
ation of the council to the internal affairs 
of the shop and expressly withdrawing all 
problems regulated by statute or collective 
bargaining. Jurisdiction does not extend to 
wage determination or other matters usually 
covered by union contracts; determination 
of wages rests exclusively with the unions. 

Where management and the workers’ 
council fail to agree on matters within the 
scope of the social task, management is 
free to put into effect its own solution. 
The workers’ council then has recourse to 
a board of arbitration. If, after media- 
tion, the board fails to reach an amicable 
solution, it is empowered to impose a final 
decision. 


Personnel Task 


Under German law employment con- 
tracts are not terminable at will. Depend- 
ing upon various circumstances, the law of 
master and servant requires advance notice 
of termination ranging from two weeks to 
six months. Dismissal without notice is 
permitted only for “just cause”. Even if 
the job or the enterprise as a whole should 
be discontinued, employers are not relieved 
from the obligation to pay wages for the 
requisite period. As the protection pro- 
vided by law is considered ample, workers’ 
councils do not have the right of co- 
determination in problems of dismissal. 
Their sole prerogative in this field is the 
right to be informed of measures taken by 
management. 

As with dismissals, jurisdiction in hiring 
and in re-defining employment duties 
remains with management, “which bears 
the business risk”. In all cases, manage- 
ment’s decisions are effective without the 
consent of the workers’ council. The 
council received only a limited right to 
judicial review of specific measures on 
clearly defined statutory grounds. 


Economic Task 

The right of labour to participate in 
business decisions was warmly contested 
during the debate on the new legislation in 
the German Parliament and a compromise, 
largely inspired by the precedent set by 
British production committees, was finally 
adopted. 

Basically, the new statute tends to 
improve labour-management relations and 
to give added incentive to workers through 
participation in planning and development, 
while preserving fully management’s final 
say in all matters of business policy. 

To protect management’s legitimate 
prerogatives, in the case of enterprises with 
100 or more employees the right of co- 
determination is invested in a special 
“economic committee”, half of whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the workers’ council 
and half by management. 

The economic committee is entitled to 
be kept regularly informed concerning pro- 
duction and labour methods, the economic 
condition of the enterprise, turnover, and 
all events and transactions affecting the 
employees’ interests. 


The workers’ council itself, however, 
exercises the right of co-determination, 
through procedure before a board of arbi- 
tration, in the following situations: mass 
lay-offs, transfer or merger of the business, 
fundamental change in the nature of the 
business and introduction of basically new 
methods not necessitated by market condi- 
tions or industrial progress. 


Labour Representation on Board of Directors 


Equal representation with ownership on 
the board of directors was pressed by 
labour but was not embodied in the statute. 
Only minority rights in certain large 
enterprises were granted. Organizations 
which are not of a corporate or quasi- 
corporate nature are not required to grant 
labour any representation in management. 
Even stock corporations are exempt if all 
of the stock is owned by one individual or 
one family. 

Eligibility to serve as a labour repre- 
sentative is determined by the statute, 
which attempts a compromise between 
union demands and objections raised by 
management. Where labour is entitled to 
representation by one or two members only 
—in the case of a board which has not 
more than six members—the designees must 
come from the shop. Where the number 
of directors exceeds this minimum, labour 
may be represented by outsiders. Thus 
management can exclude representation by 
union officials by limiting the number to 
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six. Concerns incorporated outside of 
Germany are altogether exempt from the 
requirements of labour representation on 
the board. 

“On the whole,” the analysis concludes, 
“the statute presents a healthy compromise, 
tending to foster and promote peaceful and 
constructive co-operation within the enter- 
prise rather than to stress the opposing 
interests of labour and management. It 
is believed that the act affords a sound 
basis for co-operation between labour 
unions and workers’ councils on the one 
hand and management on the other, and 
that the new pattern will operate smoothly 
and to the advantage of all concerned.” 





Profit-Sharing, Joint Management 


Strike Issues at Belgian Plant 


The worker’s right to share in the profits 
is the main issue in a strike in progress 
since December 1 in a machine shop at 
Bruges, Belgium. Some 1,800 workers are 
involved.* 

The question at issue appears to be as 
follows: has the worker a right, in addi- 
tion to his wages, to a share in the fruits 
of the concern? 

The President of the Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, commissioned to 
define the Federation’s position with regard 
to the worker’s right to a share in the 
profits, stated :— 

“The main purpose of a trade union is 
still to defend the interests of the workers; 
but the labour movement has gradually 
enlarged this idea by claiming as its due 
the right to have a say in social and 
economic matters. 

| In. OUT, OPINION, sre Company BIswua 
community of persons with different jobs 
but all working towards the realization of 
a single objective: the product. In the 
process of production itself we can see no 
difference between the manager and the 
employee or worker. They go to make 
up a community whose purpose is to 
create the product. We want to see this 
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community recognized, and that 1s why we 
wish to create the conditions necessary 
for the application of joint management. 
We want a definition of ownership rights 
and a suitable profit-sharing formula. 

“We want to see the management of 
the concern enlarged by the taking into 
consideration of factors other than those 
heretofore recognized. In every company 
there is a community of fortune among all 
the elements which play a part in it. 
Prices, sales possibilities, ete., are of just 
as much interest to the workers as they 
are to the manager or director. 

“But the solidarity existing in the 
concern is still too little felt by the 
worker, precisely because he is not recog- 
nized as being a partner and associate. 

“As a matter of fact, there is no equality 
of treatment between employer and worker. 
Working conditions still correspond much 
too little to the title of partner and 
associate and too much to that of hireling. 
The worker should be able to feel that he 
is a partner in the concern. Then only 
can this community of labour blossom forth 
for the greater good of the establishment. 

“It is a good and necessary thing to 
appeal to the market of capital and to 
reward it accordingly; but the remunera- 
tion should be proportionate, and not 
disproportionate as is too often the case 
at present. 

“Workers should not be considered as 
Wwage-earners but as associates. This is 
what we mean when we say that the 
workers are entitled to the respect which is 
due them. 

“Some people want to know whether, if 
the worker claims his share in the profits, 
he will also sustain his share of the losses. 

“Our answer is this: the worker has 
always shared in the losses. The risk 
incurred by all the elements in a concern 
has always been estimated as being greater 
than the possible risk of financial deficit 
required. When unemployment occurs, the 
worker loses his whole means of existence. 

“We have also been asked by what right 
the workers demand a share in the profits. 
Our sole right is that of labour, which, 
for us, represents a right to joint ownership. 
Legally speaking, the workers have no 
right; they have only their arguments, 
their strength and the strike.” 


Strikes in Israel and the number of work days lost were fewer in 1952 than in the 


previous year. 


In 1952 there were 51 strikes involving 12,285 workers and causing a time 


loss of 49,619 work days; in 1951, 63 strikes, 8,026 workers and 94,537 work days. 
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Labour Union Movement in Japan 


Account of union growth and activities since end of the war given in 


recent government pamphlet, 


Since the outbreak of the Korean war 
the labour union movement in Japan, states 
a government report, has been compelled 
to assume a more or less passive attitude 
“on account of the introduction of a series 
of anti-communist security measures, such 
as the ‘red purge’, involving all main 
branches of the nation’s industry, the 
dissolution of the Liaison Council of All 
Trade Unions of Japan, etc., and the con- 
sequent organizational readjustment of the 
unions themselves. 

“But,’ it says, referring to the year 
ending June 1951, “it resurged with a 
renewed vigour since the beginning of the 
year.” 

The report, Review of Labour Conditions 
wn Japan, dated December 1952, has only 
recently been released by the Public 
Information and Cultural Affairs Bureau, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, through 
the office of the Japanese Embassy at 
Ottawa. 

Reversing the trend of the postwar 
period, labour, says the report, launched 
during the year an industry-wide offensive, 
which reached its climax in the spring and 
summer. Following the Grand Rally of 
the General Council of Trade Unions of 
Japan in March, the principal labour unions 
held their spring meetings as usual. After 
heated debate, they all, with few excep- 
tions, adopted what has been named the 
“three principles of peace’—non-separate 
peace; neutrality; and non-establishment 
of military bases. 

Linked with this so-called “peace struggle” 
were demands for higher wages and a 
campaign opposing proposed anti-labour 


“Review of Labour Conditions in Japan” 


legislation. The campaign, says the report, 
was “staged under the leadership of the 
General Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
with such force as had never been seen in 
recent years”. 

A total of 924,000 workers was involved 
in disputes—160,000 more than in the 
preceding year, although work stoppages 
were fewer. Total man-days lost climbed 
steeply from the previous year’s figure of 
520,000 to 6,003,000. 

No less significant, the report continues, 
was the struggle in December, the first 
undertaken in the postwar period by the 
democratic unions since securing leadership 
from the leftist unions, said to be com- 
parable only to the “October struggle” of 
1946. 

No sooner, the report says, did the 
democratic unions show signs of progress 
than internal differences arose and the 
struggle between the right and left wings 
concerning the peace policy came into the 
open. The situation was further aggravated 
by the disruption of the Social Democratic 
party in October. Eventually there 
emerged within the General Council of 
Trade Unions a number of different groups 
—the Democratic Labour Movement Study 
Group, the Comradeship Group, the 
Orthodox Group and others. 

The report concludes with a reference to 
unresolved problems of organization and 
“integration”. 

“Along with the question of strengthen- 
ing the internal organization of the Japan 
General Council of Trade Unions,” it 
states, “they will constitute an important 
issue to be solved in the future.” 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN JAPAN 
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Increase or Estimated 


Number of aN e pinnae. ae ae. 

Unions Members | p revio na v pes 
23,323 | 5,692,179 | 2,012,208 76.8 
33,926 | 6,677,427 985, 248 54°3 
34,688 | 6,655,483 | — 21,944 55-7 
29,144 | 5,773,908 | —881,575 45-9 
27,644 | 5,686,774 | — 87,1384 42-6 


Annual Report of Saskatchewan 
Department of Labour for 1951 


The eighth annual report of the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Labour, covering the 
calendar year 1951, describes the increased 
activity of all branches of the Department. 


Labour Relations 

Applications to the Labour Relations 
Board, appointments of conciliation boards 
and informal conciliation cases were all 
more numerous than in 1950. Whereas 
during the early years of operation of the 
Trade Union Act conciliation services were 
confined to urban centres, they may now 
be requested in some 20 localities. 


This development was in line with the 
increase in trade union activity throughout 
the province. Union membership increased 
by 10 per cent between January 1950, and 
June 30, 1951, chiefly because of the expan- 
sion of existing local unions. 


During 1951, the Labour Relations Board 
held 11 meetings lasting a total of 14 days, 
at which 105 applications were considered. 
Out of 79 applications for certification, the 
Board granted 66, affecting 1,313 employees, 
and dismissed four. Four were withdrawn 
and five were pending at the end of the 
year. Ten representation votes were held, 
in two of which there was a choice between 
two unions. 


Of the other applications, two were for 
orders requiring employers to refrain from 
unfair labour practices or from violations 
of the Act. One was dismissed and the 
other was pending at the end of the year. 
Another application still pending was for 
the reinstatement of an employee allegedly 
discharged contrary to the Act and for 
payment of the resulting monetary loss. 
There were 16 applications for amendment 
of orders of the Board, 14 of which were 
granted, and five applications to rescind 
orders, all of which were granted: No 
applications were received during the year 
for consent to prosecute or for orders 
compelling an employer to refrain from 
bargaining with a company-dominated 
union. 

Section 18 of The Trade Union Act 
provides that a union representing the 
majority of a unit of employees may agree 
with an employer to refer a dispute to the 
Board for a final decision which is binding 
upon the parties. In 1951 the Board was 
asked to interpret the seniority clauses in 
the agreement between the Corporation of 
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the City of Regina and Local 181 of the 
City Firefighters’ Union in a dispute where 
the union contended that the Corporation 
had made an appointment in violation of 
the agreement. The Board’s ruling was 
that the union’s interpretation of the 
clauses was correct. One other dispute sub- 
mitted to the Board for settlement was 
later withdrawn. 

The Labour Relations Branch supplies 
informal conciliation where requested by 
labour or management. During 1951 this 
service was provided in 60 cases involving 
122 employers and 2,997 employees, repre- 
senting an increase of 13 cases over 1950. 
Wages and general working conditions con- 
tinued to constitute the main source of 
disagreement but disputes over the inter- 
pretation of an agreement were more 
numerous than before. The Branch was 
successful in securing settlement in 41 
cases; seven were pending at the end of 
the year. 

Eight applications for conciliation boards 
were granted, five after informal concilia- 
tion had been unsuccessful and three with- 
out prior informal conciliation. Two of 
the applications were withdrawn when 
further negotiations brought about settle- 
ments. Three boards submitted reports 
acceptable to the disputing parties, while 
the other three had not reported at the end 
of 1951. 

Five strikes took place, involving 216 
employees and causing a loss of 2,885 
man-working days. Most of the lost time 
was due to a strike of woodworkers in two 
Regina plants. Wages were the main issue 
in four of the strikes, while the fifth 
resulted from a grievance under an 
agreement. 

The legal case arising out of the Board’s 
order directing reinstatement of three 
employees of the Providence Hospital at 
Moose Jaw was concluded in 1951, when 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal upheld 
an earlier judgment quashing the Board’s 
order on the grounds that the union in 
question had no right to set legal pro- 
ceedings in motion and that the Board 
had not followed acceptable legal pro- 
cedures. (L.G., 1951, p. 981.) 


Wages and Hours 
The Wages and Hours Branch admin- 


isters the Minimum Wage Act, Hours of 
Work Act, Annual Holdays’ pet, Wages” 


Recovery Act, Factories Act (in part), 
Industrial Standards Act, One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act, Weekly Half-holiday Act, 
Workmen’s Wage Act, and the Female 
Employment Act. 

At the 1951 session of the Legislature, the 
old Masters and Servants Act was repealed 
and replaced by the Wages Recovery Act, 
which contains a similar procedure for the 
recovery of wages due but omits objection- 
able features of the old Act by which an 
employee could have his wages forfeited or 
be fined and imprisoned for trivial offences. 


As a result of the repeal of the Masters 
and Servants Act, it was necessary to amend 
the Minimum Wage Act to permit an 
employer to discharge an employee for just 
cause without giving one week’s written 
notice. In case of a lay-off, one week’s 
notice must be given. 


Another amendment was designed to give 
the Minimum Wage Board more precise 
powers in respect to computing and fixing 
pay for statutory holidays, whether worked 
or not. 


The Minimum Wage Board held seven 
private meetings and two public meetings 
during 1951. New minimum wage orders 
increased the weekly wage from $21 to $24 
in the cities and larger towns,’and from 
$18.50 to $21.50 in smaller centres. 


Under the Factories Act women and boys 
under 18 years of age are not permitted 
to work more than 48 hours in a week or 
between 6.30 p.m. and 7.00 a.m. without 
special authorization from the Department. 
During 1951, 22 permits were issued 
covering 81 employees, exempting them 
for a limited time from these provisions. 


Seven permits were issued under the 
Hours of Work Act authorizing employees 
to work up to nine hours per day in order 
to have a five-day, 44-hour week. Five 
authorizations were issued to permit the 
extension of hours beyond eight per day, 
without ‘payment of overtime, to facilitate 
the arrangement of shifts. Eighteen special 
orders were in effect under the Hours of 
Work Act, exempting whole industries or 
groups of employees from the provisions 
of the Act limiting working hours to eight 
per day and 44 per week unless time and 
one-half is paid. 

Under the Minimum Wage Act, 47 
permits were granted to allow business 
establishments to exceed their quota of 
part-time help. The quota of part-time 
workers set by minimum wage orders is 
25 per cent of the full-time workers in 
an establishment but the Board may exempt 
an employer from this requirement. Two 
permits were granted authorizing the 
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of examinations held. 


employment of a person under 16 years 
of age in a place of amusement. The Act 
also provides for the issuing of licences to 
physically handicapped persons, apprentices 
and learners, permitting their employment 
under special conditions. During 1951, 10 
licences were issued to law students, 18 to 
pharmacy students, 30 to student account- 
ants, two to student optometrists and 27 
to physically handicapped persons. 


The Branch made 4,287 inspections of the 
premises and records of industrial estab- 
lishments. This was a slightly smaller 
number than in 1950 but the number of 
special investigations increased from 143 
LO, 229. 


Two conferences of employers and 
employees in the baking industry were held 
at which new industrial standards schedules 
were drafted. Six schedules were amended, 
three in beauty culture, one in the elec- 
trical industry, one in carpentry, and one 
in the baking industry. 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 


The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Branch is responsible for 
supervising on-the-job and school training 
and the general welfare of apprentices. It 
plans courses and examinations, examines 
apprentices and tradesmen and _ issues 
certificates. 


The 1950 Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act and regulations under it 
came into effect on February 1, 1951. The 
new regulations, applying to eight cities 
and the towns of Estevan and Melville, 
require certificates of status to be held by 
workers in the designated trades of motor 
vehicle repair, barbering and _ beauty 
culture, plumbing and carpentry. In the 
other designated trades in which appren- 
ticeship training is given, certificates are 
issued on a voluntary basis. These trades 
are sheet metal work, bricklaying, paint- 
ing, electricity, oxyacetylene welding, auto 
body repair, plastering and electric arc 
welding. In 1951, 4,092 certificates were 
issued to tradesmen, of which 3,700 were 
in the five trades where a certificate is 
compulsory. 

There was a great increase in the number 
A total of 102 
examinations was given to 1,538 candidates, 
while in 1950 there were only 37 exam- 
inations and 605 candidates and in 1949, 
34 examinations and 404 candidates. 

One prosecution was initiated to enforce 
the new provisions requiring the holding 
of a certificate. The defendant, a trades- 
man in the motor vehicle repair trade, was 
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found guilty of working without being the 
holder of a certificate and of failing to 
secure a certificate when told to do so. 

The Provincial Apprenticeship Board con- 
stituted under the new Act held one 
meeting in 1951 at which it reviewed the 
progress of the Branch and made general 
recommendations as to future activities. 
A new member was added to the Board 
to represent the technical schools. Of the 
six other members, two represent, employers, 
two organized labour, one the Department 
of Education and one the Department of 
Labour. 

During 1951, 216 apprentices were inden- 
tured under the Act, 27 more than in 1950. 
A total of 223 contracts were cancelled and 
65 were completed. At the end of the year 
there were 502 apprentices under contract, 
72 fewer than at the end: of 1950. 

A larger number of apprentices took 
school training than in any previous year. 
Courses were offered in carpentry, motor 
vehicle repair, sheet metal work, plumbing, 
bricklaying, painting and electricity at 
Saskatoon; in carpentry, welding and auto 
body repair at Moose Jaw; and in 
carpentry, motor vehicle repair and elec- 
tricity at Regina. 

The number of inspections rose markedly 
from 1950, when there were 2,637 to a total 
of 5,267 in 1951. Of this number 597 were 
in connection with apprentices, 1,882 con- 
cerned employer registration and 2,788 
concerned tradesmen. 


Inspection of Boilers, Factories and Elevators 
Inspection to ensure the safe construc- 
tion and operation of boilers and pressure 
vessels and the safety of factory workers 
has been recognized as a government 
responsibility since the early years of the 
province. In addition to inspecting boilers 
and pressure vessels, approving pressure 
vessel designs, examining and _ licensing 
stationary engineers and firemen and _ in- 
specting factories and grain elevators, the 
staff of the Boilers, Factories and Elevators 
Branch also administers safety regulations 
covering passenger and freight elevators, 
automobile service station and repair shops, 
refrigeration plants, the use of liquefied 
petroleum gas, and pressure welding. 
During 1951, 5,638 boilers and pressure 
vessels (approximately 500 more than in 
1950) and 72 refrigeration plants were 
inspected. Forty-seven boilers and pressure 
vessels were condemned. A total of 541 
examinations for engineers’ and firemen’s 
certificates was held. New permanent 
certificates issued numbered 112, while 1,426 
temporary certificates and 1,326 annual 
registration certificates were granted. 
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While the number of welders’ qualifica- 
tion tests given decreased from 1950, the 
number of retests and authorizations were 
both higher. A total of 159 tests and 
retests was given and 80 authorizations were 
issued. 

The report states that Saskatchewan is 
the only province which has special safety 
regulations governing the use of liquefied 
petroleum gas. Manufacturers of equip- 
ment and distributors and their agents 
have, on the whole, accepted the regula- 
tions and violations are usually due to 
ignorance of the law. During 1951, 803 
licences were issued to distributors and 
1,350 liquefied petroleum gas installations 
were inspected. 

The number of inspections of grain 
elevators, 1,810, was almost double the 
number for 1950. Factory inspections con- 
tinued to decline, primarily because of 
shortage of staff. Only 125 factories, 
including garages, were inspected. 


Considerable work was done to ensure 
the safe operation of passenger and freight 
elevators. Many new elevators were in- 
stalled and a large number of old and 
unsafe elevators were rebuilt to bring them 
up to the requirements of the regulations 
and the C.S.A. Elevator Safety Code. A 
total of 1,166 inspections of elevators was 
made and 587 elevator licences were issued. 
Licences issued to elevator operators 
numbered 273. 


Inspection of Electrical Installations 


The Electrical Inspection and Licensing 
Branch inspects all electrical equipment at 
the time it is installed to see that it 
complies with the _ regulations, which 
embody the standards of the Canadian 
Electrical Code. During 1951, the number 
of inspections totalled 55,394—783 fewer 
than in 1950. A total of 1,190 licences was 
issued. 


There were seven prosecutions under the 
Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act, 
two fewer than in the previous year. In 
most cases the offence was doing electrical 
wirlng without a licence. 


Fire Commission and Theatres Branch 


The Fire Commission became a Branch 
of the Department of Labour in 1951, 
incorporating the former Theatres Branch. 
The duties of the Branch include fire 
prevention, the training of volunteer fire- 
men, the investigation of fires, the collection 
and dissemination of information about 
fires in the province, and the censorship 
of motion pictures. 


(Continued on page 721) 






. International 
Labour Organization 


Fourth Session of Textiles Committee 


Problems of women’s employment in textile industry, guaranteed wages 
and effects of international trade competition discussed at meeting 


Problems of women’s employment in the 
textile industry, guaranteed wages and the 
effects of international trade competition 
were discussed at the fourth session of the 
ILO Textiles Committee* in Geneva, 
February 2 to 13, 1953. 

Twenty-two of the 25 member countries 
of the Committee sent tripartite delega- 
tions to the meeting. These were: 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Finland, France, India, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom and 
the United States. China was represented 
by a government delegate only. 

These 23 countries sent 129 delegates and 
26 observers to the meeting, a total of 155 
persons. Other organizations represented 
were: United Nations, International Organ- 
ization of Employers, World Federation of 
Trade Unions, International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions of Textile Workers, 
and International Federation of Textile 
Workers’ Associations. 

The session was presided over by Henry 
Hauck of France, a member of the ILO 
Governing Body. 


Canadian Delegation 

The Canadian delegation was composed 
of :— 

Government Delegates: S. H. McLaren, 
Executive Director, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, Ottawa; and Ruth A. 
Hamilton, Adviser on Women’s Employ- 
ment, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegates: H. F. Irwin, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Primary 
Textiles Institute, Toronto; and Roger 
Regimbal, Personnel Manager, Ayer’s 


Limited, Lachute, Que. 

Workers’ Delegates: Frank Querat, Busi- 
ness Agent, Local 806, Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, Cornwall, Ont.; and 
Honoré d’Amour, Vice-President, Federa- 
tion Nationale des Textiles, Drummond- 
ville, Que. 





*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular 
problems of some of the most important 
international industries. 


Plenary Sessions 

The Committee held eight plenary sittings. 
Mr. Irwin, Canadian employers’ delegate, 
was one of the two vice-chairmen. 

The general report prepared by the ILO 
was presented in two parts. The first dealt 
with action taken in the various countries 
in the light of the conclusions of the 
previous sessions and steps taken by the 
ILO to follow up the studies and enquiries 
proposed by the Committee. The other 
dealt with recent events and developments 
in the textile industry. 

A working party was set up to examine 
the first part of the report. After five 
sittings it submitted a report containing a 
proposed classification of resolutions pre- 
viously adopted and suggesting subjects of 
current interest for the next sessions of 
the Textiles Committee. These included 
full employment, wages and safety. 

The working party’s report suggested that 
member governments communicate the con- 
clusions of previous textiles committee 
meetings to employer and worker organ- 
izations in their respective countries and 
that these organizations bring the conclu- 
sions to the knowledge of their branches 
or members through their periodicals and 
other channels. The working party also 
suggested that the attention of governments 
be drawn to the need for informing the 
ILO of action taken on previous resolu- 
tions. This information, said the- report, 
should be prepared in consultation and if 
possible in agreement with the employer 
and worker organizations concerned. 

The working party’s report was adopted 
unanimously at the plenary sitting. 

The second part of the general report, 
dealing with recent trends in the textile 
industry, was discussed in plenary session. 
Delegates from many countries outlined the 
difficulties in the industry and what 
remedial action had been taken, as well 
as developments of interest. 


The workers’ group submitted a resolu- 
tion concerning international trade and 
social standards in the textile industry. It 
urged the ILO to take all possible steps, 
in consultation with the international 
organizations concerned, to prevent com- 
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petitive international trade in textile goods 
from nullifying in part the benefits of 
international trade by leading to a worsen- 
ing of conditions of employment and a 
lowering of standards of living or an 
abandonment of basic social principles. It 
invited the ILO to urge all governments 
to take appropriate action to prevent this 
condition. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 67 to nil, with 37 abstentions. The 
Canadian government delegate abstained, 
because of the complex character of the 
question. 

The Textiles Committee appointed a 
steering committee, on which Mr. d’Amour, 
Canadian workers’ delegate, was repre- 
sented; a subcommittee on problems of 
women’s employment; and a subcommittee 
on guaranteed wages in the textile indus- 
try, of which both Mr. Irwin, Canadian 
employers’ delegate, and Mr. Querat, Cana- 
dian workers’ delegate, were appointed 
vice-chairmen. 


Subcommittees 

A report by the subcommittee on 
problems of women’s employment in the 
textile industry pointed out that a high 
proportion of employees are women, many 
of them married with family responsibili- 
ties. Maternity protection measures and 
welfare and social services were needed to 
meet women’s needs and interests, the 
report declared. 

Workers’ delegates urged that women 
should have equal rights with men to 
employment and promotion. They con- 
sidered that the principle of equal pay for 
equal work should be applied. 

Some government and employers’ dele- 
gates stated that the principle of equal 
pay for equal work is a matter for collective 
bargaining without interference of public 
authorities. While agreeing with the prin- 
ciple of equal pay, the employers’ dele- 
gates considered that on account of widely 
differing conditions in various countries, 
free negotiation should be evolved. 

An agreed text of the report was pre- 
pared by a working party including Miss 
Hamilton, Canadian government delegate. 
The report was adopted at the plenary 
sitting by 99 votes to nil, with no 
abstentions. 

A memorandum was submitted by the 
subcommittee recommending suitable 
agencies for placement of women, the 
establishment of welfare services, the aboli- 
tion of night work for women workers, and 
vocational training and opportunities for 
promotion of women in the textile 
industry. It also recommended the adoption 
of the principle of equal pay for equal 
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work, with job classification and descrip- 
tion of duties formulated in accordance 
with collective agreements or other pro- 
cedures in the country concerned. 

After being amended several times, the 
memorandum was adopted by a vote 
of 82 to 20, with two abstentions. The 
Canadian government delegate voted for 
the memorandum. 


Guaranteed Wages 

The subcommittee on guaranteed wages 
had as a basis for its discussion a report 
prepared by the ILO on the subject. The 
subcommittee considered various problems 
connected with the guaranteed wage and 
the question of its definition. 

It was pointed out that a scheme of 
guaranteed wages would have the effect of 
imposing additional charges on employers 
at a time when they might not be in a 
position to face such unproductive charges. 
Some employers’ delegates felt that unem- 
ployment insurance was a measure suitable 
to cushion unemployment. Workers’ dele- 
gates on the other hand felt that the 
guaranteed wage should carry workers over 
the short periods of unemployment as it 
was not sufficient to refer to the possi- 
bilities of the use of unemployment 


insurance. 
A working party produced a memo- 
randum, adopted by the subcommittee, 


which considered the definition adopted by 
the Iron and Steel Committee in 1949 to 
be the closest approximation to a common 
understanding. This definition reads in 
part: “A guaranteed wage scheme may be 
defined as an arrangement whereby an 
employer, having undertaken to provide 
employment at the ordinary rates of pay 
for a specified number of hours, days or 
weeks, pays a specified amount of wages 
if, the worker being available, neither his 
customary work nor reasonable alternative 
work is available.” 

The memorandum pointed out that 
even this definition contains elements of 
obscurity. For example, in certain coun- 
tries “wages” are defined differently, extent 
and scope of benefits paid to partially or 
wholly unemployed workers vary and no 
standard practice regarding advance notice 
of termination of employment prevails. 

It was considered that further study 
should be given to the question in various 
countries as soon as possible. The memo- 
randum stated that the most suitable 
method of considering guaranteed wage 
schemes in the textile industry would 
appear to be by collective bargaining. 
Where this is not appropriate, existing 
voluntary or customary methods might be 
employed. 


The subcommittee’s report was accepted 


by unanimous vote at the plenary sitting. 


Other Resolutions 

The Textiles Committee adopted a 
resolution inviting the Governing Body of 
the ILO to recognize Spanish as one of the 
Committee’s official languages. This reso- 
lution was passed by 57 votes to nil, with 
35 abstentions. The Canadian government 
delegate abstained. 


Concerning the agenda of the next meet- 
ing of the Committee, a resolution was 
passed asking the Governing Body to give 
consideration to the inclusion of the 
following items: labour-management rela- 
tions; problems of productivity; annual 
and public holidays with pay; reduction of 
hours of work (subject to reservations by 
the employers’ group); and problems of 
apprenticeship. This resolution was 
adopted by 93 votes to four, with two 
abstentions. 





121st Session of ILO Governing Body 


The report of the Meeting of Experts 
on Productivity last December (L.G., Jan., 
p. 50) will be circulated to governments, 
employers’ and workers’ organizations and 
various inter-governmental groups, it was 
agreed at the 12Ist session of the ILO 
Governing Body in Geneva, February 20 
to March 7. 


The experts had recommended that the 
report be widely publicized but had agreed 
that it should remain confidential until 
the Governing Body had examined it. 


At the Governing ‘Body’s session, S. H. 
McLaren, Executive Director, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, substituted 
for Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Canadian 
Government Member of the Governing 
Body. He was assisted by Paul Goulet, 
Director, ILO Branch, Department —_of 
Labour, and by Bruce Williams and 
Kenneth MclIlwraith of the Canadian 
Permanent Delegation to the United 
Nations at Geneva. 


The Governing Body also decided to 
communicate to governments and_ to 
interested bodies the report of the Meeting 
of Experts on the Suppression and Preven- 
tion of Dust in Mining, Tunnelling and 
Quarrying. 

Fernando Garcia Oldini, Chilean Muin- 
ister to Switzerland, was elected Chairman 
of the Governing Body to complete the 
term of Fernando Cisternas, who had 
returned to Chile. Mr. Oldini will serve 
as Chairman until June 1958. 


The Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation reported on 26 cases, of which 17 
were dismissed, conclusions were. reached 
on four and five were adjourned. The 
debate on this report revealed general 
agreement among the government, employer 
and worker members that the Committee 
should be asked to review the whole pro- 


cedure governing the handling of com- 
plaints and report its recommendations to 
the Governing Body. 

The Financial and Administrative Com- 
mittee brought forward the 1954 budget, 
providing a net expenditure of $6,311,368, 
which is $87,802 more than the 1953 budget. 
The Governing Body adopted this budget, 
which will now go before the annual con- 
ference of the ILO in June for final 
approval. 

The Governing Body decided to post- 
pone until a later session consideration of 
the report of the Allocations Committee 
and the report of a special subcommittee 
set up last year to conduct a _ general 
review of the Industrial Committees. 

The Governing Body expressed its satis- 
faction with the progress of the ILO’s 
Technical Assistance Program. The Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee pointed out 
that the program had developed signifi- 
cantly in 1952. 

The appointment of two Canadians to 
ILO Committees was approved: Donald M. 
MacKay, Director, Indian Affairs Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, to the Committee of Experts on 
Indigenous Labour; and R. A. Stewart, of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, to 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee. In 
each case the appointment is for a period 
of three years. 

The Joint Maritime Commission of the 
ILO was enlarged by the addition of three 
shipowner and three seafarer members. 
This is a bipartite Commission, consisting 
of equal numbers of shipowners and sea- 
farers, and its membership will now total 
thirty. . 

The Governing Body at this session also 
discussed reports of the Technical Meeting 
on the Protection of Young Workers in 

(Continued on page 721) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 





One of the principal objectives of the 
newly-formed LMPC at Uplands Dairy 
Ltd., Toronto, will be to maintain closer 
staff-management relationships. The staff 
has been growing and management looks 
to the LMPC as a desirable form of con- 
tact with all employees. A letter to each 
employee explains the situation as follows: 
“We are not a large company where special 
personnel is delegated to look after 
employee relations. Being the size we are 
... puts us in a position where it is very 
important that we should maintain and 
improve the pleasant and efficient relations 
which we enjoyed when we had possibly a 
third of our present number.” 

The principles under which the LMPC 
will operate are:— 

1. “To stimulate, develop and implement 
everyone’s participation—for the good of 
our service and all those identified with 
it, as well as to increase the satisfaction 
of the public we serve. 

2. “To work in an advisory capacity as 
a fact-finding, evaluating and planning 
agency, the LMCC (LMPC) will serve as 
a channel through which the thoughts of 
management and employees are brought 
closer to each other. By doing this we 
will endeavour to use the abilities and 
resources of all concerned with a common 
problem.” 

The letter was signed jointly by repre- 
sentatives of the Company and _ the 
participating union, Local 647 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (AFL-TLC). 

* * * 

The LMPC at the Alliance Paper Mills 
in Merritton, Ont., has introduced a plan 
to improve working habits and reduce 
accidents in the mill. Each foreman and 
safety guide is to make notes on all bad 
safety practices they find. Each man will 
make at least one monthly report to the 
personnel department. The reports describe 
only the bad practices found and not the 
names of those involved. The committee 
will discuss these reports and take action 
to improve work habits in the mill. 
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One department in the plant has also 
started an informal discussion system for 
the superintendent and the employees. 
Every two weeks a small group meets with 
the superintendent to discuss production 
problems and customers’ orders. The meet- 
ings have helped to bring out any mistakes 
made during the manufacturing process. 

* * * 

Writing in Yarrows Review, employee 
magazine at Yarrows Shipyard in Esquimalt, 
B.C., Frank Sellors, labour representative 
on the LMPC, said :— 

“In the first place LMPC’s are not a 
drastically new idea, but have been in 
operation on this continent for some years. 
We have all read reports of their great 
success in some quarters; in fact one was 
in operation in Yarrows Limited during the 
later war years. 

“T have always been firmly convinced 
that such committees can be a wonderful 
factor for the common good, if, firstly, we 
will all approach our problem with an open 
mind—ready to trust and be _ trusted. 
Secondly, promise yourself you will whole- 
heartedly get behind your committee with 
all possible assistance. 

“Without that assistance this committee 
cannot function. You must remember that 
each employee committeeman represents 
your viewpoints, your ideas, and whilst I 
am speaking for the shipwrights and joiners 
today, any member of that craft may be 
voicing my thoughts soon owing to the 
periodic changing of committeemen, as 
provided in the By-Laws. 

“Again from the standpoint of an 
employee, I would lke to mention one 
vital point that was so strikingly illustrated 
by Mr. Hubert Wallace, our general 
manager, at our initial meeting. Mr. 
Wallace said ‘I will possibly say things 
you don’t like and you will possibly say 
things I don’t like, but, at least let us 
say them.’... That is the situation we have 
here, a direct invitation to sit around the 
table with business management and dis- 
cuss the affairs which concern our joint 


livelihood. I know what progress that 
means after 50 years in the labour 
market.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations 
of Labour. 


Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





ustrial Relations 
Conciliation | 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour: Relations Board 
met for two days during March. The 
Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents and granted one appli- 
cation for revocation of certification. 
During the month, the Board received 
five applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of the deck, engineroom and _ steward’s 
departments of towing vessels operated by 
M. R. Chiff Tugboat Co. Ltd., Vancouver 
dG Aprieloba, p. O64). 


2. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of The Brookland 
Company Limited employed at Radio 
Station CHEX, Peterborough (L.G., March 
1953, p. 418). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of The Brookland 
Company Limited employed at Radio 
Station CKWS, Kingston (L.G., March, 
1953. p. 418). 


4. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local No. 244, on behalf of 
a unit of toll collectors and maintenance 
employees of Burrard Inlet Tunnel and 
Bridge Company, North Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., April 1953, p. 574). 

5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
employees of Colonial Airlines, Inc., 


employed at Dorval Airport, Que. (L.G., 


April 1953, p. 574). 


6. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of the deck, engineroom, and _ steward’s 
departments and barge employees employed 
on vessels and barges operated by Car 
Barge Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver (L.G., April 1953, p. 574). 


Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Granted 

The Board considered the result of the 
vote ordered (L.G., April 1953, p. 574) and 
revoked the certification of the American 
Newspaper Guild as the bargaining agent 
of a unit of editorial employees, including 
office boys, employed by the Canadian 
Press. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of clerical 
employees of Colonial Airlines, Inc., New 
York, employed by the company in Canada 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of The Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. (Investigating Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

3. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Producers Limited, Flour Mull Division, 
Regina (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

4. Canadian Wire Services Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, on behalf of 
a unit of editorial employees of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of television production employees 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 





In a survey of 1,442 collective agreements in effect in the United States in 1952, the 
US. Bureau of Labour Statistics found that 89 per cent of them provided that disputes 
over the interpretation or application of the agreements shall be referred to arbitration. 
The contracts covered 5,581,000 workers and the arbitration provisions applied to 91 per 


cent of these employees. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During March the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

(1) Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

(2) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
‘W. L. Taylor). 

(3) Colonial Steamships, Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations. and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial ‘railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited; and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


(4) National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
L. Pepin). 

(5) National Harbours Board, Quebec, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
L. Pepin). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and othér Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


(6) Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines 
Limited and Yellowknife District Miners’ 
Union, Local No. 802, International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


(7) The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


(8) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (unlicensed personnel) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 285 (Conciliation Officer: W. L. 
Taylor). 


(9) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (pursers and _ chief 


stewards) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 286 (Conciliation Officer: 
W.L. Taylor). 


0 
Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

(1) Yukon Consolidated Gold Corpora- 
tion and Dawson Miners’ Union, Local 564, 
International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
Disa Tysoe) Gi.G., April, p..574); 

(2) Giant Yellowknife Gold Mia§nes 
Limited and Yellowknife District Miners’ 
Union, Local No. 802, International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer::D. S. Tysoe) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


(1) J. C. A. Turcotte; Wolfe Stevedores 
Limited; Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; 
North American Elevators Ltd.; Sorel Dock 
& Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Brown & Ryan 
Limited and Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., and National Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (L.G., 
April, p. 574). (The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month.) 

(2) Red River Grain Company Limited, 
St. Boniface, and Malt & Grain Process 
Workers, Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
& Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
April, p. 575). (The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month.) 

(3) The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(see above). (The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month.) 


(4) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (unlicensed personnel) 
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and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 285 (see above). (The Board had 
not been fully constituted at the end of 
the month.) 


(5) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (pursers and chief 


stewards) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 286 (see above). (The 
Board had not been fully constituted at the 
end of the month.) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


(1) The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with matters in dispute between 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(Canadian Pacific Railway Company), 
Canadian National Steamships and Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., April, 
p. 575), was fully constituted in March 
with the appointment of Philip Fleming, 
Victoria, B.C., as Chairman. Mr. Fleming 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Richard A. 
Mahoney and Jack Price, both of Van- 
couver, who were previously appointed on 
the nominations of the company and the 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During March the Minister received the 
following reports of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation :— 


(1) Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation (operators), Montreal, 
and Overseas Communications Union, Local 
272 (L.G., Jan., p. 54). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


(2) Gatineau. Bus Company Limited, 
Hull, P.Q., and Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, Division 591 
(L.G., Feb., p. 239). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


(3) Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (L.G., April, p. 606). Text of 
the Board’s report is reproduced below. 


(4) Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (L.G., April, p. 606). Text 
of the Board’s report is reproduced below. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 


and 


Overseas Communication Union, Local 272 


The Hon. Mitton Greaa 
Minister of Labour 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to endeavour to bring 
about agreement between Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunications Corporation 
(Employer) and Overseas Communication 
Union, Local No. 272, begs leave to present 
its report. 

The Board held a series of meetings 
with the parties jointly and separately in 
Montreal. While the negotiations were 
carried on in an atmosphere of courtesy 
and co-operation, and although agreement 
was reached on a few minor points, the 
major issues were left unsettled at the 
close of the discussions. Subsequently, the 
Board itself held a number of meetings 
and is pleased to recommend certain terms 
for those parts of the agreement which 
were not settled. In the following report 
the items that were before the Board on 
which agreement was reached are reported 
along with the Board’s recommendations on 
the disputed items. Where either of the 
Board members disagreed with the majority, 
this is noted as an addendum to the 
appropriate section. However, where a 
Board member agrees with a recommenda- 
tion, it should not be implied that he joins 
in all the supporting reasons that are set 
forth in the report. 


Article 1 (Section &) 


This section provides for preferential 
treatment for Union members in certain 
matters relating to hiring, promotion, and 
layoff. Subsection (c) of Section 5 pro- 
vides that the rest of Section 5 shall not 
apply to employees after 15 years of 
employment. Subsection (c) is, therefore, 
contradictory in principle with the rest of 
Section 5 of Article 1. It appears to have 
been inserted in the contract originally to 
protect a very limited number of long- 
service employees, non-members of the 
Union. The union professes not to be 
worried by these few, but does object to 
the clause as an invitation to 15 years 
service men to withdraw from the Union. 
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On March 19, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between Overseas Communi- 
eation” Union,~ Local” Not” 2727 Vand 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, Montreal. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Prof. H. D. Woods, Montreal, 
who was appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members. 
The nominee of the company was 


Theodore R. Meighen, QC, Montreal; 

the union nominee, A. Andras, Ottawa. 
The text of the Board’s 

reproduced herewith. 


report is 





The Board’s Recommendation 


It appears that a simple compromise can 
meet the purposes of both parties. The 
Board therefore recommends that subsec- 
tion (c) of Section 5 of Article 1 be 
deleted from the contract, and that it be 
replaced by a clause guaranteeing that 
present employees with 15 years service 
who are not union members shall not be 
subject ‘to the other provisions of Sec- 
tion (5). 


Article 1 (Section 6) 

This article provides for the check-off 
of dues from the pay of all union members 
and of any new employees. The Union 
wishes to have this include assessments and 
to cover all employees. The section, as 
now written, contains an important element 
of voluntarism. The Company is not 
required to impose on an employee any 
condition which is not either explicitly 
(for new employees) or implicitly (through 
voluntary membership by old employees) 
accepted freely by the employee himself. 
It would seem desirable to retain this 
element by rejecting the compulsory 
check-off for all employees. At the same 
time, the extension of the check-off to 
cover assessments in no way impairs the 
principle. 

The Board therefore recommends that 
Section 6 of Article 1 be amended to read 
... “the equivalent of their Union dues 
and assessments’. 


Article 1 (Section 7) 

This article empowers any dues-paying 
employee to be excused the obligation on 
written notice to the corporation and the 
Union within the ten-day period prior to 
the termination of the agreement. The 
Union wishes this deleted and the Company 
wants it retained. Much has been written 
in the dispute over union security provi- 
sions and undoubtedly much more will be 
written on this subject. Yet, in many 
actual cases, the criterion of need appears 
to be about as satisfactory as any. This 
criterion is used in the following recom- 
mendations. 


The Board’s Recommendation 


In this contract, the Union is protected 
by a preferential clause (which on the 
Board’s recommendation is to be strength- 
ened) and by the check-off of dues from 
union members, and all new employees. 
The Union has close to 100 per cent 
membership and has the natural protection 
of highly skilled occupations. The sanc- 
tions against membership default both 
within the contract and the professional 
group are strong. The reason of “tidying 
up the contract” is hardly sufficient as long 
as one party strongly disagrees. 

The Board recommends no change in 
Section 7 of Article 1. 


Article 7 (Section 2) 

The dispute regarding proposed changes 
in this Article was settled by the parties 
to the degree that they agreed to withdraw 
it from further consideration by the Board. 


Article 9 (Section 1) 


The Union is asking that a forty-hour 
week of five days with portal-to-portal 
pay be introduced. At present, the men 
are not paid for the half-hour meal time; 
which means that they are working a 374- 
hour week. To bring this up to 40 hours 
they work an extra 74-hour day every 
third week. If paid for the meal time, 
they would work a full 40 hours each week, 
and the extra day in the third week would 
not be necessary. 


The Board’s Recommendation 


The elimination of this extra day appears 
to be an objective of the Company. In 
their memorandum, they refer to the 
impossibility of making the change “for 
the time being”. Nevertheless, the Board 
was impressed by the difficulties of staffing 
such a change without substantial addi- 
tional overtime payments. The Board 
recommends no change in the contract on 
this point. 


(Mr. Andras dissents from this recom- 
mendation and in turn recommends that 
the present arrangement be continued not 
later than June 1, 1953 by which time the 
Company should have solved its staff 
problem sufficiently to be able to introduce 
the 40-hour week.) 


Article 10 (Sections 3 and 6) 

The Union is requesting changes in these 
two sections so as to make the Queen’s 
birthday a paid holiday increasing the 
present eight to nine. ‘The _ principal 
reason advanced is that the communica- 
tions industry has always been in the lead 
with regard to paid holidays, and now that 
eight paid holidays have become common 
the Company should establish a lead again. 


The Board’s Recommendation 


The Board was not strongly influenced 
by the Union case in this item and is not 
prepared to recommend an extension of 
holidays. 


Article 10 (Section 8) 


The Union is asking for three changes 

as follows:— 

(1) That the wage differential for the 
shift from midnight to 8:00 a.m. be 
increased from 50¢ to $1; 

(2) That a differential of 50¢ be estab- 
lished for the shift from 4:00 p.m. 
to midnight ; 

(3) That the chief delivery clerk be no 
longer treated as an exception in the 
application of shift differential 
provisions. 


The Board’s Recommendation 


The Board accepts the Union’s reasoning 
that shift differentials are paid to com- 
pensate the employee for “the disruption 
of normal life which work on these shifts 
entails”. Industry generally has recognized 
this inconvenience by differentials to these 
two shifts with a higher rate going to the 
night shift. But the reasoning advanced 
by the Union in the general case is a 
sufficient answer to the claim for the Chief 
Delivery Clerk. The disruption caused by 
reporting one hour early as a normal 
practice must surely be a minor incon- 
venience compared with that experienced 
in working on the night shift. Whether 
special compensation is justified is a ques- 
tion, and certainly it could be very little. 
On this point of a shift differential the 
Board is not prepared to recommend any 
change. 

The principal reason advanced by the 
Company against granting the Union 
request was that the differential was 
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included in the overall wage and equalized 
by alternating shifts. However, the Com- 
pany has recognized the principle and 
applied it in their night shift premium. 
The Board feels that the specific night 
shift differential is the sounder method 
since there can then be no question of 
accidental discriminatory ellocation of the 
differential. Furtnermore, the extra com- 
pensation is directly tied to the incon- 
venience experienced. This would mean 
recognition of a differential for the shift 
from 4:00 p.m. to 12:00 midnight. Since 
there are a number of overlapping work 
assignments which would lead to compli- 
cated administrative arrangements, the 
Board suggests a very simple formula as 
follows. 

The Board recommends that Article 10 
(Section 8) of the old agreement be altered 
to read ...“ ... falls wholly or in part 
between the hours. of 8:00 p.m. and 
8:00 a.m., he shall receive .. .” 

(Mr. Andras disagrees and recommends 
the following shift differentials: Shift in- 
cluding any time from 8:00 pm. to 
midnight, 50¢; Shift including any time 
from midnight to 8:00 am., 75¢; Shift 
faling in both the above periods would 
receive the rate for the shift in which the 
major time is worked.) 


Article 10 (Section 9) 

This article provides for a special bonus 
of $3.50 per shift for the engineer on duty 
at Yamachiche if he is the only engineer 
on duty. The Union is asking that it be 
increased to $1 per hour or $8 for the 
shift. This is supported on the grounds 
of increased base rates of pay which mean 
that the $3.50 is in effect becoming a 
smaller actual and relative differential. 
The Company disputes this on the ground 
that it was initially unnecessary and was 
retained with great reluctance by the 
present Company. 


The Board’s Recommendation 

The case of the Union is strong provided 
the original differential was soundly based. 
It seems perfectly logical that increases in 
daily rates should be matched by equal 
percentage increases where the original 
differential was related to the difference in 
the work involved when there were two 
engineers or when ‘tthere was only one 
engineer per shift. Possibly a systematic 
job evaluation study would show the 
original agreement to be unsoundly based. 
But in lieu of this or any other substantial 
proof, an adjustment appears to be 
justified. 

The Board recommends that the parties 
adjust the hourly bonus for engineers at 
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Yamachiche so that the ratio of the shift 
bonus to the shift salary will be approxi- 
mately the same at present as it was at 
the time it was established. 


Article 13 

The Union is requesting that the 
Corporation be limited at Yamachiche and 
Drummondville to hiring only persons with 
a certain level of competence. The Cor- 
poration asserts the necessity to determine 
qualifications. 


The Board’s Recommendation 

The desire of the Union to maintain 
certain professional standards is appre- 
ciated. Nevertheless, the position of the 
management is understandable. The Com- 
pany has had great difficulty in finding 
adequate staff. In addition, the industry 
is undergoing significant technological 
changes which may alter job content con- 
siderably. Under the circumstances, fixing 


hiring standards on requirements of the 


past seems unsound. It should be noted 
that this request is not to establish job 
security for present employees, although 
this problem is perhaps a factor in Union 
thinking. 

The Board, therefore, recommends no 
change in Article 13. 


Article 16 

The Union is asking that the three 
houses at Yamachiche, presently rented by 
the Corporation to senior employees, be 
provided free of any charge. The Union 
quotes the policy of providing free houses 
to the manager and assistant manager, free 
accommodation to unmarried staff, and the 
complete absence of rent for Company 
accommodation at Bamfield. 


The Board’s Recommendation 

It is clear to the Board that the apparent 
discrimination is a cause of friction. 
Nevertheless, the situations at Bamfield and 
Yamachiche are sufficiently different that 
comparison has little significance. Further- 
more, the rentals charged for the houses 
at Yamachiche are well below current 
market values for comparable accommoda- 
tion in similar locations. The Board there- 
fore recommends no change in Article 15. 

(Mr. Andras disagrees and recommends 
that the Union’s request be granted.) 


Article 17—Salaries 

The Union requested a 12 per cent 
increase, retroactive to September 30, 1952 
(termination date of the previous agree- 
ment). In support of this request, it 
advanced the following reasons:— 


(a) The new consumer price index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 


shown approximately a 4 per cent 
increase from April 1, 1951 to the 
present ; 
The previous settlement, effective 
1951, was not sufficient to compen- 
sate for the real income losses 
suffered by the employees because 
consumer price level rises from 
April 1, 1950 to April 1, 1951 (the 
interval between the expiration of 
the former agreements with the 
previous companies and the effective 
date of the first agreement with the 
successor company). 

(c) The employees should share in the 
growing prosperity of the country 
based on changes in gross national 
product per head. 


(b 


—_ 


The Company representatives were pre- 
pared to agree to an adjustment based 
upon the changes in the cost of living 
from the effective starting date of the 
previous contract (April 1, 1951), and retro- 
active to that date. The Company was 
prepared to leave to the Board the decision 
as to whether the old cost-of-living index 
or the new Consumers Price Index should 
be used to determine the adjustment. 

The Company opposed any _ further 
increases on the following grounds:— 


(a). The Union had accepted the April 1, 
1951 settlement rates, and _ this 
renders adjustments based on experi- 
ence prior to that date invalid. 

(b) In the adjustment of the two salary 
scales and the other conditions found 
in the two contracts which were 
replaced in the 1951 agreement, the 
previous Conciliation Board has 
recommended in favour of accepting 
those features of the two earlier con- 
tracts most favourable to the men. 

(c) The Board, in the 1951 settlement, 
had recommended a general increase 
in addition to the adjustments 
required to bring the two groups of 
employees onto a common standard. 
Taken together these recommenda- 
tions, which had been accepted by 
the Corporation, were 
indeed. 


The Board’s Recommendation 


1. Both parties have recognized the 
justice of a claim for a cost-of-living 
adjustment, and the Company agrees that 
this should be retroactive to April 1, 1951. 
Of the two indices it seems logical to 
accept the new Consumers Price Index of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 
one of the principal reasons for its intro- 
duction was to achieve greater accuracy. 
On this basis, the Consumer Prices have 
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risen slightly less than 4 per cent in the 
period. The Board therefore recommends 
a 4 per cent increase retroactive to 
October 1, 1952. 

2. The Board cannot accept the reason- 
ing of the Union as justification for the 
full 12 per cent rise. Nevertheless, it 
does recognize that the employees of this 
Corporation have a right to share in the 
national prosperity and in the annual 
improvements therein. In recent decades it 
has become increasingly apparent that 
additions to the national per capita income 
are being reflected in general wage in- 
creases rather than in consumer good price 
reductions. The Board is not implying that 
this method of determining the ratios of 
income distribution will continue indefi- 
nitely; but it must recognize the pattern 
in the current year. Some adjustment 
beyond that required to maintain real 
income in spite of consumer price changes 
seems Justified. 

The argument of the Company that the 
“oenerous” settlement of two years ago 
precludes the necessity for anything but 
cost-of-living adjustments at the present 
time cannot be fully accepted. There was 
nothing in the previous recommendation 
referring to the future position of the 
employees of this Company relative to 
employees elsewhere. But a failure to 
adjust more than for a cost-of-living 
increase would, in fact, weaken the position 
of the Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion’s employees relative to other industries 
where wage increases have been effected. 

On its part, the Union has not made a 
very convincing case for increases beyond 
the cost of living and an adjustment in 
conformity with the general increase in the 
national product. The additional increase 
should, therefore, be limited to this frac- 
tion. A fair approximation would be about 
3 per cent. Since this is slightly higher 
than statistical average increases in the 
national product, the Company should be 
compensated through the retroactivity 
allowance. 

The Board therefore recommends a pay- 
ment of 3 per cent additional, retroactive 
to January 1, 1953. 

(Mr. Andras disagrees with the recom- 
mended pay adjustments and recommends 
a 10 per cent increase retroactive to 
October 1, 1952.) 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) H. D. Woops, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Gatineau Bus Company Limited 


and 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and 


Motor Coach Employees of America, Division 591 


On March 24 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed | 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 


Employees of America, Division 591, 
and the Gatineau Bus Company Limited, 
Hull, Que. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of the Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard 
Tellier, Montreal. The other two 
members were Wilbrod Bherer, Advyo- 
eate, Quebec, and C. L. Dubin, QC, 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The -text of the. Board's 
reproduced herewith. 


report is 





To. the Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


Hon. Sir: 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
request for Conciliation Officer in 
dispute affecting the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 591, applicant, and 
the Gatineau Bus Company Limited, 
Hull, P.Q. respondent. 


The Conciliation Board appointed to 
hear the above dispute has completed its 
investigation and has the honour to make 
the following Report :— 


The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman, Mr. C. L. Dubin, QC, Toronto, 
Nominee of the Union, and Mr. Wilbrod 
Bherer, Advocate, Quebec, Nominee of 
the Company. 


The Board was appointed to endeavour 
to settle differences between the Company 
and the Union, as a result of several 
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amendments proposed by the latter to the 
agreement which expired on the Ist of 
September 1952. 

Following the receipt of the amend- 
ments from the Union, a Conciliator 
officer was appointed to endeavour to 
settle the different points in dispute. 
Although several of the amendments pro- 
posed by the Union were agreed between 
the parties, the following still remained in 
litigation and are the subjects of the 
present report :— 

A. Statutory Holidays. 

B. Lay-over time. 

C. The week’s vacation with pay after 15 

years’ service. 

D. Wage rates. 


The Board met in Montreal and in Hull. 


A 
Sratutory Houipays 


At the present time the employees of 

the Company receive, in addition to 
Sundays, two statutory holidays at premium 
rates (0-10) for operators and time and 
one-half for garage employees, namely New 
Year’s Day and Christmas Day. 
‘ The Union is asking that both operators 
and garage employees shall be paid time 
and one-half for works performed on the 
following days, namely: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, May 24, July 1, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance Day and 
Christmas Day. 

The contentions of the Union on this 
point are that other companies are already 
giving their employees from five to ten 
holidays during the year and quotes the 
names of numerous transit companies in 
different provinces which grant such _ holi- 
days at various additional rates of wages, 
but the above quotations refer to only two 
Quebec companies, namely Chambly & 
Fortin. Transports Ltd. and Hull: City 
Transport, the latter operating in the same 
area than the present company. As a 
matter of fact, the garage employees of 
the Gatineau Bus are already receiving time 
and one-half for works done on Sundays, 


New Year’s Day and Christmas Day and 
the operators are receiving a premium or 
0-10 per hour for the same days. Besides, 
the operators are paid time and one-half 
for all works performed in excess of nine 
hours. The above facts seem to place the 
employees of the Company in a better 
position than the employees of Hull City 
Transports Ltd., which operates in the same 
area and also, to a certain extent, in a 
better position than the employees of 
Chambly and Fortin Transports Limited 
who receive only a premium of 0-10 per 
hour, although it is true they are granted 
six holidays instead of two, but no proof 
was offered whether they receive increased 
pay for works performed on Sundays, as 
in the present case. 

In the present circumstances, therefore, 
the Board is of the opinion that the 
present condition should not be disturbed. 
On this particular point, the three members 
of the Board are unanimous. 


B 
LAY-OVER ‘TIME 

The -Union is asking that all lay-over 
time requiring an operator to remain in 
charge of a bus, shall be paid at regular 
wage rates. 

Although this demand would seem to 
apply to all lay-over time, the Union, in 
its brief and at the hearing admitted that 
same should apply to regular scheduled 
runs and not on charter and special work. 

The company agrees, on this point, to 
the following amendment :— 

“All lay-over time requiring an oper- 
ator to remain in charge of a bus, less 
than half an hour, shall be paid for at 
regular wage rates”. 

Such amendment will be to the benefit 
of the employees to a certain extent and 
the three members are of the opinion to 
recommend same. 


C 
Tue WEEK’s VacaTION AFTER 15 YEARS’ 
SERVICE 

The Union contends that three weeks’ 
vacation with pay should be granted annu- 
ally to all employees who have fifteen or 
more complete calendar years of con- 
tinuous service. The Union quotes, in 
support of its contentions, a long list of 
companies engaged in transit industry 
through Canada, except the Province of 
Quebec, whom are granting at least three 
weeks’ vacations after a certain number of 
years of service and which vary according 
to the localities referred to. No mention, 
however, is made about the holidays 
granted to employees with less than five 
years of service. 


The Chairman and Mr. Bherer, Nominee 
of the Company, are of the opinion that 
the present holiday arrangements, namely 
one week vacation with pay after one year 
and two weeks after five years, should not 
be disturbed. 

Mr. Dubin, Nominee of the Union, 
disagrees, on this point, with the other 
members on the Board and recommends 
that the request of the Union should be 
granted. 


D 
Wace Rates 
On this particular point, the question of 
whether or not the Company is a wholly 
Quebec corporation was again, but slightly, 


‘raised, and so to compare the rates paid 


by Company in the transit business in 
Quebec and by other companies on other 
Provinces in the country. Although the 
Board is of the opinion that the present 
Company is rather a wholly Quebec 
Corporation by the nature and the extent 
of its operation, that fact should not be 
considered as establishing a permanent 
obstacle for Quebec employees to ask, only, 
for the highest rates paid in Quebec in a 
similar industry. In this particular case, 
some consideration should be given to, at 
least, the wage structure of Ottawa where 
the Company operates, although to a small 
degree. 

After careful consideration of all relevant 
factors, after study of the briefs filed by 
the parties, the Chairman of the Board and 
Mr. Dubin, Nominee of the Union, are 
of the opinion to recommend an increase 
of ten cents (0-10) per hour in the basic 
rates retroactive to September 1, 1952, date 
of the termination of the agreement. 

Mr. Bherer, Nominee of the Company, 
disagrees on this point. A separate report 
will be filed by Mr. Bherer. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Epovarp TELLIER, 
Chairman. 
-(Sgd.). C. Li. DUBIN; 
Member. 
Montreal, 17th March, 1953. 


Minority Report 
To the 
Hon. Minister of Labour of Canada: 


On the recommendation of the employer, 
pursuant to the Provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, you have appointed me a member of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, in this matter. I now respectfully 
submit my report. 

The Board sat in Chambers with the 
Chairman and also held a public hearing 
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in Hull. At the public hearing the parties 
to the dispute were present, and each 
submitted a brief with annex, to support 
its contention. 

There were many points at issue but 
only four retained our attention since the 
other ones had been mutually agreed upon 
by the parties during the negotiations. 


1. Premium pay for work done by garage 
employees and bus operators on Sundays 
and the following Statutory holidays:— 


Christmas Day 
New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 

June 24 

July 1 

Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Remembrance Day. 


It is common practice in the private 
industry, to pay a premium to employees 
over their regular rate of pay, for work 
done on Sundays and some other holidays 
that are not considered as regular work 
days. The employers have agreed to that 
because they are free to have _ their 
employees working or not on those days. 
Those days are not regular work days. 
Over-work and undue fatigue might be 
caused if employees were working on 
Sundays. The premium is agreed to 
prevent work being done on those days. 


A public enterprise such as a bus trans- 
portation company is not free to operate 
or not on Sundays, and the above- 
mentioned holidays. These days are 
regular work days. The employees working 
on those days have another day during the 
week for relaxation and rest. There is no 
reason to warrant payment of a premium 
for regular work done on a regular day of 
work during the regular hours of work. 


It is no common practice in the bus 
transportation industry in the Province of 
Quebec, to pay a higher rate on the above- 
mentioned days for work done. The 
employer is already paying a premium to 
garage employees (time and one-half), and 
to bus operators (10¢), for work done on 
Sundays, Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
I see no justification for increasing this 
benefit. 


2. Lay-over time. 

The bargaining agent submitted griev- 
ances on this point. When an employee 
has to wait at the end of a run for the 
next departure, sometimes 10, 15 minutes, 
he is paid at the rate of 50¢ per hour, 
instead of the regular rate. The Union 
claims that this is wrong and that the 
employee being on duty should be paid the 
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regular rate. I partly agree to that con- 
tention of the Union and I would suggest 
that :— 

“All lay-over time requiring an operator 
to remain in charge of a bus less than 
half an hour shall be paid for at regular 
wage rates”. 


3. Three weeks vacation with pay. 

The bargaining agent wanted to obtain 
for the employees having 15 years or more 
of continuous service, an additional six 
days holiday with pay based on an 8-hour 
day, to be granted annually. 

This is not a common practice in the 
interurban bus industry in the Province of 
Quebec. Not one single case was men- 
tioned. Since the employer does not want 
to agree to that, I am of the opinion that 
it should not be imposed on it. 


4, Wage Rates. 
The actual rates of pay for bus oper- 
ators are:— 


lat) cyeatnne. ee $ .94 per hour 
2nd year eyes ass .96 per hour 
Orde Yeates. 1.00 per hour 


The union has requested the company to 
grant an increase of 30¢ over those rates 
from the Ist of September 1952. 

The garage employees’ rates vary from 
73¢ to $1.11 per hour. The Union has 
requested an increase over those rates vary- 
ing from 30¢ to 49¢ per hour effective from 
the 1st of September 1952. 

The company contends that no increase 
whatsoever is justified at the present time. 

The employer has submitted that the 
total cost of such an increase in the rates 
of pay would amount to $60,000 per year. 
I think we have to accept the statement 
of the company on this point. 

On the other hand, the company has 
submitted a statement of affairs and a 
statement of operation under the signature 
of its auditors, P. S. Ross and Sons, show- 
ing a surplus of $2,688 for the last year, 
without providing for any return on its 
assets used in giving the service to the 
public estimated at $400,000. I accept as 
being true to facts, the statement filed by 
the company. Its auditors are a reliable 
firm of public accountants and I am sure 
that they have shown the affairs of the 
company and the result of its operations 
so as to reflect the real situation of the 
company. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
company is not in any way capable of 
increasing its wage bill by increasing the 
wage rates of its employees. The employer 
is actually paying its employees at a rate 
that is in accordance with rates obtained 
for similar work in the Province of Quebec. 


It is even paying more than almost every 
other company operating similar services in 
the Province of Quebec. 

The operations of the company are 
subject to the supervision and control of 
the Quebec Transportation Board, and for 
this reason I think the Quebec standard 
should be the guiding rule in appraising 
the situation of the employees of the 
company. 

I must take into account the situation 
of the company in giving my opinion on 
a dispute, I feel in duty bound to examine 
the ability to pay of the employer if I am 
to impose on him an added financial burden 
by increasing the cost of its labour. 
Coming to the conclusion that the company 
is unable to pay more because it does not 
have the revenue to do so, I cannot agree 
to increase the rates of pay of its employees, 
not even recommend it. 

I think that the matter should be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Transportation of 
Quebec. The Board has the authority to 
grant more revenue to the company by 


increasing its rate for the transportation of 
passengers, the Board of Transportation is 
the primary authority to consult in this 
matter of rates and added revenue. 

I feel that if I was suggesting an increase 
in the rates of pay of the employees of 
the company, I would not help solving a 
dispute, on the contrary I think I would 
simply aggravate it. The employees would 
then think that they are entitled to an 
increased rate of pay and the company 
would not have the money to pay for it. 
I am of the opinion that between the com- 
pany and its employees, a better way to 
solve their differences will be found if they 
are let free to decide what is best to them 
under the actual circumstances. The 
employees are surely interested in the good 
of the company. They must share the 
responsibility of maintaining its ability to 
continue its operation on a sound basis. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Witprop BHERER. 
Quebec, March 20, 1953. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, Central and 


Western Regions) 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


Tos 
The Hon. the Minister 
of Labour of Canada. 


The’ Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation constituted for the investigation of 
the above-mentioned dispute, respectfully 
submits the following report :— 

Following the amendment of the state- 
ment of matters referred to the Board by 
Instrument of the Hon. Minister dated the 
11th day of November 1952, the Board 
met again with the parties at Montreal 
on November 17, 18 and 19, 1952 at 
Toronto on December 3 and 4, 1952, and 
again at Montreal on January 5, 1953. 
Between the last mentioned date and the 
day of the resumption of the sittings on 
February 9, 1953, the parties renewed their 
discussions toward settlement on _ the 
urging of the Members of the Board, and 
we are now pleased to be able to report 


that the matters in dispute have been 
substantially settled by the Railway and 
the Brotherhood. 


Attached hereto and marked Schedule 
“A” is a copy of the initial Memorandum 
of Understanding. Attached hereto and 
marked Schedule “B” is the Memorandum 
of Agreement relating to the Atlantic and 
Central Regions of the Canadian National 
Railways Company but excluding the New- 
foundland District. Attached hereto and 
marked Schedule “C” is the Memorandum 
of Agreement covering adjustment in the 
basis of compensating Locomotive Firemen, 
Helpers and Hostlers while on annual 
vacation with pay with respect to the 
Atlantic, Central and Western Regions of 
the Railway but excluding the Newfound- 
land District. Attached hereto and marked 
Schedule “D” is the Memorandum of 
Agreement with respect to the Newfound- 
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On March 21, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the reports of the 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and (1) Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic, Central and Western Regions) 
and (2) Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (Hastern, Prairie and Pacific 


Regions). 

The Conciliation Board affecting the 
employees of the Canadian National 
Railways was under the Chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice G. A. Gale; 


the other members of the Board were: 
T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, and 
the Hon. Charles P. McTague, QC, 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The Conciliation Board in the dispute 
affecting the employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company had the same 
chairman and the same trade union 
nominee. The nominee of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company was Norman 
L. Mathews, QC, Toronto. 

The text of the reports is reproduced 
herewith. 





land District, Atlantic Region, of the 


Railway. Attached hereto and marked 
Schedule “E” is the Memorandum of 
Agreement covering adjustment in the 


basis of compensating Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Firemen, Helpers and Hostlers while 
on annual vacation with pay with respect 
to the Newfoundland District of the Rail- 
way. Attached hereto and marked 
Schedule “F” is the Memorandum of 
Agreement with respect to the Western 
Region. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 9th day of March 1953. 


(Sgd.) G. A. GALE, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) T. R. Meicuen, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) C. P. McTacug, 
Member. 


Schedule “A” 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RaiLway Company 


Memorandum of Understanding setting 
forth the basis of settlement of all 
matters respecting increase in rates of 
pay and revision of rules governing 
working conditions for Locomotive 
Engineers, Newfoundland District, 
Locomotive Firemen, Helpers, Hostlers 
and Hostlers’ Helpers, Atlantic, Central, 
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Western Regions, and Newfoundland 
District, submitted by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
in their request of February 1, 1952 
and the proposals submitted by the 
Railway as negotiated at Montreal 
1952-1953. 


. Increase of 12 per cent on present basic 
wage rates for all employees repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, 
effective April 1, 1952. 


2. Present differentials, including those 
between lines east of Edmonton and 
west of Edmonton, not to be changed. 


— 


3. An increase of 13 per cent over the 
rates in effect prior to April 1, 1952 
for Locomotive Firemen and Helpers 
in Yard Service, Hostlers and Hostlers’ 
Helpers, effective February 16, 1953. 


4. The wage scale for Locomotive Fire- 
men and Helpers in Freight Service on 
the Western Region to be extended 
as follows:— 

350,000 to 400,000 Ibs. 
400,000 to 450,000 lbs. 
450,000 to 500,000 lbs. 
500,000 Ibs. and over. 


Escalator Clause, out. 


si 


6. The minimum allowance for housing 
and taking locomotives out to be 
reduced to 15 minutes. 


. The term of the agreement shall be 
for one year from February 16, 1953. 


~T 


For the Employees: 


(Sgd.) THomas MaAtTTINGLy, 
Chairman. 
Negotiating Committee. 


For the Railway: 
(Sgd.) R. Hayss, 
Chairman, 
Negotiating Committee. 


Dated at Montreal, February 9, 1953. 


Schedule “B” 


CANADIAN NATIONAL Ratbway COMPANY 
Steam LINES 
ATLANTIC AND CENTRAL REGIONS 
excluding 
NEWFOUNDLAND DISTRICT 


Memorandum of Agreement setting forth 
the basis of settlement of all matters 
respecting increase in rates of pay and 
revision of rules governing working 
conditions for Locomotive Firemen, 
Helpers, Hostlers and Hostlers’ Helpers 
submitted by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen in 
their request of February 1, 1952 and. 


the proposals submitted by the Rail- 
way, as negotiated at Montreal, P.Q., 
1952-1953. 


The agreement between the Canadian 
National Railways, Atlantic and Central 
Regions, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, effective March 1, 
1933, is amended to the extent as indi- 
cated herein :— 


Rates of Pay— 


All lines east of Armstrong and Port 
Arthur excluding Lines in New England, 


United States & Canada Railroad, Cham- 
plain & St. Lawrence Railroad and St. Clair 
Tunnel Company. 


Rules governing service of Locomotive 
Firemen, Helpers, Hostlers and Hostlers’ 
Helpers— 

All lines east of Armstrong, Port Arthur, 
Detroit and St. Clair Rivers including 
Lines in New England, United States & 
Canada Railroad, Champlain & St. Lawrence 
Railroad and St. Clair Tunnel Company. 

Rates effective as of dates indicated. 

Rules effective February 16, 1953. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


A. Rates of Pay effective April I, 1952: 








Weight on Drivers 


Less than 140,000 lbs..... 


140, 000 to 
170, 000 to 
200,000 to 
250, 000 to 
300, 000 to 
350, 000 to 
400, 000 to 
450, 000 to 
500, 000 to 
550, 000 to 
600, 000 to 
650, 000 to 
700, 000 to 
750, 000 to 


800, 000 to 


850, 000 to 


900, 000 to 


170, 000 lbs 
200, 000 lbs 
250,000 lbs 
300, 000 lbs 
350, 000 lbs 
400,000 Ibs 
450, 000 lbs 
500, 000 lbs 
550,000 Ibs 
600, 000 lbs 
650, 000 Ibs 
700, 000 lbs 
750, 000 lbs 
800, 000 lbs 
850,000 lbs 
900,000 lbs 
950,000 lbs 


950, 000 to 1, 000, 000 lbs 
1, 000, 000 lbs and over... 


C. Daily Guarantee: Passenger Service: 


CCE ON ecy Oe SCY ORO tar ih pets Cat OR 


site. ©, Wile #\ @ ole) =]\¢)* se oe) sie) 4\ 6 a9 8) 5) 6) 6 











Article 1 
Firemen or Helpers Helpers 
Coal and Diesel Oil Electric 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Mile Day Mile Day Mile Day 

cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ 
9-97 9-97 9-79 9.79 9-79 9.79 
10-15 10.15 9-97 9.97 9-79 9.79 
10-24 10.24 10-06 10.06 9-79 9.79 
10-33 10.33 10-15 LORI 9-97 9.97 
10-33 10.33 10-15 10.215 9-97 9.97 
10-42 10.42 10-24 10.24 9-97 9.97 
10-51 10.51 10-33 10.33 9-97 9.97 
10-60 10.60 10-42 10.42 10-15 10.15 
10-68 10.68 10-51 10.51 10-15 10.15 
10-77 OB ie 10-60 10.60 10-15 10.15 
10-86 10.86 10-68 10.68 10-15 10.15 
10-95 10.95 10-77 10.77 10-33 10.33 
11-04 11.04 10-86 10.86 10-33 10.33 
11-13 ile 10-95 10.95 10-33 10.33 
11-22 Mie 22 11-04 11.04 10.33 10.33 
11-31 ite! 11-13 ls 10-51 10.51 
11-40 11.40 11-22 11522 10-51 10.51 
11-49 11.49 11-31 oe 10-51 10.51 
11-58 11.58 11-40 11.40 10-51 10.51 
11-67 17 11-49 11.49 10-68 10.68 


In passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overtime or other rules applicable for 
each day service is performed shall not be less than $10.88 for firemen. 


FREIGHT SERVICE 
Article 6 
A. Rates of Pay per Mile or per Day effective April 1, 1952: 


Weight on Drivers 


Less than 140,000 lbs..... 
UO MOOOR DS eeewe te ons neo wh eAaens oe ever: 
QO00R O00 DS eee ae ohne eet te 
250 000s aes Seeyacr rte eetcts a 
SOOROCOUD See eee eee ee. 
350 O00 be aR ee eee rich On eek 


140, 000 to 
170, 000 to 
200,000 to 
250,000 to 
300,000 to 
350, 000 to 
400, 000 to 
450, 000 to 
500, 000 to 
550,000 to 
600, 000 to 
650, 000 to 
700, 000 to 
750,000 to 
800, 000 to 
850,000 to 
900,000 to 


400, 000 Ibs 
450, 000 lbs 
500, 000 lbs 
550, 000 Ibs 


ew Ono On CAD CeCe Emel 


6005000 Vogitees cetera satrsld scares thanercrorey 
CSO 000M bse ce celewtncrs octane. 


700,000 lbs 


750,000 lbs. 
800, 000 lbs. 


S5OROQOM DSi neneta feces sere ois) dial < cl 


900, 000 lbs. 
950, 000 lbs. 
950,000 to 1,000,000 Ibs 


1,000, 000 lbs and over.... 
Sat tel al ga a ae a pe Da ak nla ta A eR etl art IR ee a aS bi ele SS 


ios) wile) 4) 8, eke. sea! © 0116) 6) 0).0; 0) 1 ¢ p18) 0,0 1810 


wists lov elslie €) 644 sie. ef> ms alinke = @ 988) ¢, 20 5 











Firemen or Helpers Helpers 
Coal and Diesel Oil Electric 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Mile Day Mile Day Mile Day 

cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ 
10-77 IO 7 10-60 10.60 10-51 10.51 
10-95 10.95 10-7 Omer 10-51 10.51 
11-13 aS 10-95 10.95 10-51 10.51 
11-31 1ST 11-13 es 10-68 10.68 
11.49 11.49 11-49 11.49 10-68 10.68 
11-67 all ay 11-67 DE 67 10-68 10.68 
11-85 11.85 11-85 11.85 10-68 10.68 
12-03 12.03 12-03 12.03 10-86 10.86 
12-21 1a 12-21 12021 10-86 10.86 
12-39 12739 12-39 12.39 10-86 10.86 
12-57 oe 12-57 12.57 10-86 10.86 
12-75 Aer ea) 12-75 Zeto 11-04 11.04 
12-92 12.92 12-92 12.92 11-04 11.04 
13:10 13.10 13-10 13.10 11-04 11.04 
13-28 13.28 13-28 13.28 11-04 11.04 
13-46 13.46 13-46 13.46 11-22 11,22 
13-64 13.64 13-64 13.64 11-22 1h 22 
13-82 13.82 13.82 13.82 11-22 11.22 
14-00 14.00 14-00 14.00 11-22 11.22 
14-18 14.18 14:18 14.18 11-40 11.40 


YARD SERVICE 
Article 8 
Effective April 1, 1952 rates of pay of 
Locomotive Firemen and Helpers in Yard 
Service will be increased by 12 per cent. 


A. Rates of Pay effective February 16, 1953: 





Firemen 
or Helpers 
Helpers 
Weight on Drivers 
Coal and | Bectric 
Per Day Per Day 
$ $ 
Less than 140,000 lbss............. 11-07 11-07 
140000 tome 1170, 000 Mbsas ener 11-21 11-07 
NAO OWO ey PANO) Wee Aono onase 11-21 11-07 
2005000 tow 250; 000M bsiareene ace 11-35 11-07 
250 000K ome S00 OO0UI sheen 11-35 11-07 
300,000) toms 350,000 Tbsa,.a.se ee) 11-53 11-25 
350; 000'to. “400,000 Ibs.. .2. 2... 11-53 11-25 
ADO NO00ktomer4 50, 000M Steere: 11-71 11-25 
450,000 to 500,000 lbs.......... 11-71 11-25 
500,000 to 550,000 lbs.......... 11-89 11-44 
550,000 to 600,000 lbs.......... 11-89 11-44 
600,000 to 650,000 lbs.......... 12-07 11-44 
650,000 to 700,000 lbs.......... 12-07 11-44 
MOORO00 tome 750,000M bstenee ne 12-25 11-62 
750,000 to 800,000 lbs.......... 12-25 11-62 
800,000 to 850,000 lbs.......... 12-43 11-62 
850,000 to 900,000 lbs.......... 12-43 11-62 
900,000 to 950,000 lbs.......... 12-61 11-80 
950,000 to 1,000,000 lbs.......... 12-61 11-80 
1,000,000 lbs: and over...........- 12-79 11-80 
Article 9 
A. Rotary Snow Plows: 
Rates of pay for firemen operating 


rotary snow plows shall be $11.31 per day 
of eight (8) hours or less; overtime at 
three-sixteenths (ths) of daily rate. 


HostLERS 
Article 12 
Effective April 1, 1952 rates of pay of 
Hostlers and MHostlers’ Helpers will be 
increased by 12 per cent. 


A. Rates of Pay effective February 16, 
1953: 


Per Day 
Qutside Hostler\. 2 $12.06 
Inside, Hostier — tee 11.38 
Outside Hostler’s Helper 10.70 


Article 18 
Housing and Taking Engine Out: 

Firemen or helpers will be paid a 
minimum of fifteen (15) minutes at rate 
for class of service for putting engine in, 
and fifteen (15) minutes for taking engine 
out, at points where men are required to 
do this work, but when it takes more than 
fifteen (15) minutes actual time will be 
paid for, exclusive of minimum day, but 
payment under this rule is not to make a 
double payment when terminal delay is 
paid for. 

Interpretation ... Time allowed for taking 
out engines or housing engines on arrival, 
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applies only to places where no hostlers 
are employed for that purpose, unless 
firemen or helpers are requested by official 
in charge to do this work at centres where 
hostlers are employed, when time can be 
claimed for housing or taking engine out 
if work is performed. 


Article 20 
Attending Court: 

Firemen or helpers attending Court or 
Coroner’s Inquest on legal cases for the 
Company, or subpoenaed by the Crown in 
such cases, will be paid actual mileage 
locomotive makes or time lost. 

When no time is lost, pay will be 
allowed at the rate of $9.97 per day of 
eight hours for each period of twenty- 
four hours, and if required during a lay-off 
period of sixteen hours or more, a full 
day’s pay will be allowed, but if required 
during a lay-off period of less then sixteen 
hours, pay will be allowed pro rata with 
a minimum of half a day. 

Men on the spare list who do not lose 
their turn will be paid actual time with a 
minimum of half a day, but if they lose 
their turn they will fall to the bottom of 
the list and be paid a full day. 

Actual reasonable expense incurred will 
be allowed. 

The Court witness fees and mileage will 
be assigned to the Company. 


Article 56 
Duration of Agreement: 

This agreement shall continue in effect 
for one year and thereafter, subject to 
sixty (60) days’ notice from either party 
of a desire to cancel or revise same, which 
notice may be served at any time after 
ten (10) months from the effective date, 
February 16, 1953. 


For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) L. H. LAnctey, 
General Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. E. MarrHews, 
General Chairman. 


For the Company: 

(Sgd.) W. E. Roxpinson, 
Vice-President & 
General Manager, 
Atlantic Region. 

(Sgd.) A. J. Lomas, 
Vice-President, 
Central Region. 


Approved: 
(Sgd.) Tuomas MartIncty. 
(Sgd.) W. L. Druce. 
(Sgd.) J. GRAHAM. 
(Sgd.) W. E. GAMBLE. 
Negotiating Committee. 
Signed at Montreal, February 10, 1953. 


Schedule “C” 


CANADIAN NationaL Ratbway CoMPANY 
ATLANTIC, CENTRAL AND WESTERN REGIONS 
excluding 
NEWFOUNDLAND District 


Memorandum of Agreement covering 
adjustment in the basis of compensat- 


ing Locomotive Firemen, Helpers and 
Hostlers while on annual vacation with 
pay. 

It is agreed that effective February 16, 
1953 the vacation wage scale dated at 
Montreal, P.Q., March 31, 1951, covering 
basis of compensating Locomotive Fire- 
men, Helpers and Hostlers for annual 
vacation with pay is revised as follows:— 








Locomotive Firemen 


Atlantic and Central Regions 


“ce “ 


Through Freight and Spare Board Service 


Atlantic ands Central Riesionsey asec dtee eee cetera cee 
Western Region—Lines East of Edmonton................ 
«—Lines West of fe nares Lo Toes 


“ec “cc 


Aclanticeinds@entralenestons sare a. ceaeeeens concen ee aes 
Western Region Lines Ee Gi IBCheNOWOMN, 4 oconccucc0ssoeone 


“ce 
“cc “cc 


Canadianklsines sees seek vee re he hii 








Hostlers 


QOuisiderelelperstecs te te ter enna een ee eiaclon eee sc 
IMainipiinen(WiesternelveniOn)) tense eie meer anes eieceisicie. 





eJé:%e. ‘wiles: si 01 ewe) © (0) e)¢).6 s)e (ew sil@ielivieiie,e mice 


Western Region—Lines East of Edmonton................. 
* —hines West of Hdmonton..-...:...--...- 


Coal 
per day Oil Electric 
Passenger| per day | per day 











Service 

$ $ $ 
a5 ytd Ach bs eeaeraie year ar veut eran 11.98 ILC ah 11.45 
SOEs stone CE ee 1598 ee 11.45 
fs Gdn Seon Cie Oe emo ane L2G Tee... oe 11.54 
SE ts ee ee I CL, A ase 12821 
Fis. Si Buy Sain ree ise 12.24 12.05 11.56 
eT ae | ps earn Re ee aE 0. ae gee eee ie 5G 
sii Ral NERA area esa EIR's eucKele ar hears LD ees oe 11.64 
ENP, Fe a he, A 1 ER eRe ate 12200 Ae a 12922 

$ $ 
Dera Eom ch kegs Mis in era 12.68 12.49 12.00 
ss ee ter Reet Wha. actadetee 12.00 
A ne ko ne RAMEE RW 9, DOT eee eenion 12.08 
NN ine See oe a ae Teale |eeeene sere 12.66 

$ 
5 aR oaletahare Er Seercvdee eee ee ears (2a Ae eee ee 11.99 
Per day 
REM en eM heen Putin eae We eR ES. ade $12.06 
AEE aE re We Os ot rn ere RR A nae baie cs atte 11.38 
a Rn Rode a ene AAU oa Ne Pk ie ER 10.70 
BI sks ee NS SECT ut FREE  O SON air iae Re Cee or 12,49 


Lines East of Edmonton include trains operating to and from and upon the Athabasca and Sangudo Subdivisions, and 


lines on Vancouver Island. 


For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) L. H. Lanctey, 
(Sgd.) A. E. MattHeEws, 
(Sgd.) W. E. GAMBLE, 
General Chairmen. 


6 © 0 © 2) 6 ¢ & @ @ © 6 6 6 © 0 © 6 © 6 8 6 6 6 6 0 6 0 © 6 0 00.6 6 (0 6 a0 6 6 © 


(Sgd.) THomas MartTIncty, 

(Sgd.) W. L. Drucs, 

(Sgd.) J. GRAHAM, 
Negotiating Committee. 

For the Company: 

(Sgd.) W. E. Rosinson, 
Vice-President & 
General Manager, 
Atlantic Region. 

(Sgd.) A. J. Lomas, 
Vice-President, 
Central Region. 

(Sgd.) J. R. McMian, 
Vice-President, 
Western Region. 


Signed at Montreal, P.Q., February 10, 
1953. 


Schedule “D” 

CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY COMPANY 
STEAM LINES 
NEWFOUNDLAND District, ATLANTIC REGION 
Memorandum of Agreement setting forth 
the basis of settlement of all matters 
respecting increase in rates of pay and 
revision of rules governing working con- 
ditions for Locomotive Engineers, Fire- 
men, Helpers, Hostlers and Hostlers’ 
Helpers submitted by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
in their request of February 1, 1952 
and the proposals submitted by the 
Railway, as negotiated at Montreal, 

Quebec, 1952-1953. 

The agreement between the Canadian 
National Railways, Newfoundland District, 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, effective in so far as rates 
are concerned April 1, 1949 and rules 
effective November 1, 1949, is amended to 
the extent as indicated herein :— 

Rates effective as of dates indicated. 

Rules effective February 16, 1953. 
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PASSENGER SERVICE 
Article 1 
A. Rates of Pay effective April 1, 1952: 














Engineers Firemen or Helpers 
Coal-Diesel Oil 
Weight on Drivers Electric 

Per Per Per Per Per 
Mile Day Mile Day Mile 

cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
hess:than 1). 140 {000M bstatnaee. 3 -mee- eeeeree 11-47 11.47 9-97 9.97 9-79 
1407000 tome (0000 bss emer ae oeaecionene 11-56 | 11.5651 10-15) |) TOMS 9-97 
1:70, 000) tome 200) 000 sane eee eer rare 11-65 | 11.65} 10-24] 10.24 10-06 
200,,000.to- 250, 000-Ubs.... ... . s gece eee soe 11-74 | 11.74 10-33 10.33 } 10-15 
250 O00tomoO0RC00N DS aa ee ee eee 11-83 11.83 10-33 10.33 10-15 
UO OM) ater AOU Mohs bos ceneecdsoooncee 11-92 11.92 10-42 | 10.42 10-24 
350 000 tome 4002000) oS ete ete se ae are 12-01 12.01 10-51 10.51 10-33 
ADU ton! CWE ONO S yocde ne ccecb cores cue 12-10 | 12.10} 10-60] 10.60} 10-42 
AAD(OOO toy OO WOO) Mos ot ooanccceocnsomeence 12-19 12.19 10-68 | 10.68 | 10-51 
AN OO or RAD ONOMSE so ceposcececéoceceome 122812280 ee LO a 10.77 | 10-60 
SOU KOUO Gos m OOO SOO0N bSaaeni ante eee 12-36 12.36 10-86 10.86 | 10-68 
(OOS (Oo GUO M ss noocodesnannopoees 12-45 | 12.45 10-95 | 10.95 | 10-77 
GO COD wor “ACOMUMO Miho bo ococcocennudecenor 12-54 12.54 11-04 | 11.04] 10-86 
00% OOOFEOM 200; O00 TDS terenenere ieee 12-63 12.63 11-3 i 13 10-95 
ESOS,  TAVONUUO Meh Got oan cote can cocdane 12-72 12572 11-22 11.22 | 11-04 
UH Ditey AUR Moe. ob dsocaseancenceur: 12-81 12.81 11-31 11731 11-13 
TA, OUO wes OOS MUM Ec sneer cccuece sce ncoos 12-90 } 12.90} 11-40 | 11.40] 11-22 
HOOF 000 tou 95 0,000 lbs aaa eter 12-99 | 12.99 11-49 11.49 11-31 
9507000 tom O00; 000M DSi cena erent 13-08 13.08 | 11-58} 11.58} 11-40 
[000,000 bs wandiovers pea aeere eae eet UBoily/ || ae}. ily 11-67 | 11.67 | 11-49 


C. Daily Guarantee: Passenger Service: 





Helpers 
Electric 

Per Per Per 
Day Mile Day 
$ cts. $ 
9-79 9-79 9.79 
9.97 9-79 9.79 
10.06 9-79 9.79 
10.15 9-97 9.97 
10.15 9-97 9.97 
10.24 9-97 9.97 
10.33 9-97 9.97 
10.42 10-15 10.15 
10.51 10-15 10.15 
10.60 10-15 10.15 
10.68 10-15 10.15 
LOB Az 10-33 10.33 
10.86 10-33 10.33 
10.95 10-33 10.33 
11.04 10-33 10.33 
ihe 10-51 10.51 
I Bee 10-51 10.51 
it 10-51 10.51 
11.40 10-51 10.51 
11.49 10-68 10.6 


In passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overtime or other rules applicable, 
for each day service is performed, shall not be less than $12.63 for Engineers and $10.88 


for Firemen. 


FREIGHT SERVICE 
Article 6 
A. Rates of Pay per Mile or Per Day effective April 1, 1952: 


Helpers 
Electric 

Per Per 
Mile Day 
cts. $ 
10-51 10.51 
10-51 10.51 
10-51 10.51 
10-68 10.68 
10-68 10.68 
10-68 10.68 
10-68 10.68 
10-86 10.86 
10-86 10.86 
10-86 10.86 
10-86 10.86 
11-04 11.04 
11-04 11.04 
11-04 11.04 
11-04 11.04 
11-22 12 
11-22 ig 9 
11-22 11.22 
11-22 ila, 24 
11-40 11.40 


Engineers Firemen or Helpers 

Coal-Diesel Oil 

Weight on Drivers Electric 

Per Per Per Per Per 
Mile Day Mile Day Mile 
cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

Ihess thane 40,000 DS. pee eee eee etree 12-69 | 12.69 | 10-77 | 10.77 | 10-60 
1405000 Comme 7.0000 lostemerrerienia nae 12-96 | 12.96 | 10-95 | 10.95 | 10-77 
ZO R000stommee 00000 Mosier eee 13-14 | 13.14) 11-13 | 11.13} 10-95 
PANO QUO Sco AED AUUO MS eons ico motonn oon medio s 13-325 |Melsc52) eel beole|etieolm|elueds 
2508000 tommo 00} O00 bSaeene eee ee one ee 13-47 | 18.47 | 11-49} 11.49 | 11-49 
SUOMI OUOMEceccncnuccanenocounne 13-63 | 13.63 | 11-67] 11.67] 11-67 
SOOSOCO tomers 00 000g see ene een 13-85 | 13.85} 11-85 | 11.85 | 11-85 
A00K000 tomer 4 50. 000} sie nu weer ene rerne 14-06 | 14.06] 12-03 | 12.03 | 12-08 
AD0R000KtomO00 000K si eee ee eee rer ee 14-26 | 14.26 | 12-21 | 12.21 | 12-21 
DOVOFO00 toms DDOL O00 bs eyraeee eerie nee tee 14-46 | 14.46 | 12-39 | 12.39 | 12-39 
550/000 top G00 K000K Siena amenity 14-66 | 14.66} 12-57 | 12.57 | 12-57 
CO COOivor GAO MER oo kn ca chnbaadsopes one 14-86. | 14.86 | 12-75 |] 12.75 | 12-75 
GhO;000! to man QOR000R Iogear ae eter ae 15-06 | 15.06 | 12-92 | 12.92 | 12-92 
ZOD coy "VASO UNM oo ho akobcesocsoscae. 15-27 | 15.27 | 13-10.) 13.10) 13°10 
AMD OOO Arey OOS GNOME. 6s creescotsdhbe ce 15-47 | 15.47] 13-28 | 18.28 | 13-28 
SOO000 tava sb 0s O00 is eee sear reer ern ante 15-67 | 15.67 | 13-46} 13.46 | 13-46 
550, 000K Ooms O00 ;000N bse caer ner er ee haan, 15-87 | 15.87 | 138-64] 13.64] 13-64 
UW CHO GMS: gees okobsnoseoseee 16-07 | 16.07} 13-82 | 13.82} 13-82 
ESO ees LL COTO 0), COONS Eh doa onehoaonced oan 16-27 | 16.27} 14-00 | 14.00} 14-00 
US OUOSONOM a, Bal GREK coco one ase sUbo pou anc 16-48 | 16.48 | 14-18} 14.18 | 14-18 


Oil differential not to apply on engines weighing over 215,000 lbs. on drivers. 
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YARD AND TRANSFER SERVICE—ENGINEERS 


Article 8 
A. Rates of Pay effective April 1, 1952: 














; Engineers 
Weight on Drivers = 
Per Day 
$ 

ess than 140 s000Kl bsese eee eo eee ee. 12.69 
LEMON Deroy AAO ee! So Anal on: 12.96 
AD WO wey PANO CUO NSE 5955040050cn0ncu- 13.14 
200 O00 Omm 250.000 sieeoe sao eee cen: 13.32 
AKU AUOO He SOO WOO Shs chocdo oa nseaas or 13.47 
SOOKOUU tO. 3505000 Ibsieeenc. saa eeeenn 2 13.63 
300000 tomee4 005 000i bien vn ceac see eee 13.85 
B00 000rto me 50. O00 Nbsittes cucicscmeene . 13.85 
ADU ROUULtOmmDOOSO00 lbseaeeen ee ae 13.85 
HOOFOOO Om DS 0, O00 bst pee eess os nee lee 13.85 
SOU LOO0 Come GO0. O00 bseeeerre aerate 13.85 
GOOROOO tommGD0; O00 bse see. a aoe oe 13.85 
GoUF000 tom GOORO00 Ibs). bec ec ceee 13.85 
QOOO00 stom io0} 000 lbsiaa seems ee eek 13.85 
doOTO00 tom S00s000 bse. 422k eee eek 13.85 
S00; 000 tomesa 0/000 bse. ceer ee cee cee 13.85 
800,000 tome 900.000 bse tases ae. 13.85 
COO TO0OKtO mo D 0000 lost cee 13.85 
950 O00stonl O00 000) lbsaessee 2. ane. eee 13.85 
1 OOO 000M bseandvovertne es icc. uesec ose: 13.85 





Yarp SERVICE—FIREMEN oR HELPERS 

Effective April 1, 1952, rates of pay of 
Locomotive Firemen and Helpers in Yard 
Service will be increased by 12 per cent. 


A. Rates of Pay effective February 16, 1953: 














Firemen Helpers 
i or Helpers 
Weight on Drivers — SSS 
Coal and Electric 
Diesel Pea Di: 
Per Day ep ay 
$ $ 
Less than 140,000 Ibs.......... 11.07 11.07 
140,000 to 170,000 lbs...... 12 11.07 
170,000 to 200,000lbs...... Al 11.07 
200,000 to 250,000 lbs...... lil Sis 11.07 
250,000 to 300,000 lbs...... ligss Ly) 
300,000 to 350,000 lbs...... iL BS E25 
350,000 to 400,000 lbs...... 11.53 ie2o 
400,000 to 450,000 lbs...... il FA TSS 
450,000 to 500,000 lbs...... 11.71 11.25 
500,000 to 550,000 Ibs...... 11.89 11.44 
550,000 to 600,000 Ibs...... 11.89 11.44 
600,000 to 650,000 Ibs...... 12.07 11.44 
650,000 to 700,000 Ibs...... 12.07 11,44 
700,000 to 750,000 lbs...... 12.25 11.62 
750,000 to 800,000 lbs...... zee 11.62 
800,000 to 850,000 lbs...... 12.43 11.62 
850,000 to 900,000 lbs...... 12.43 11562 
900,000 to 950,000 Ibs...... 12.61 11.80 
950, 000 to 1,000,000 lbs...... 12.61 11.80 
1,000,000 Ibs. and over........ 12.79 11.80 


Snow PiLow SERVICE 
Article 9 
A. Rotary Snow Plows: 

Rates of pay for Engineers and Firemen 
operating snow plows shall be as follows: 
Engineers $13.32; Firemen $11.31 per day 
of eight (8) hours or less; overtime at 
three-sixteenths (ths) of daily rate. 


HostTLers 
Article 12 
Effective April 1, 1952, rates of pay of 
Hostlers and Hostlers’ Helpers will be in- 
creased by 12 per cent. 


A. Rates of Pay effective February 16, 1953: 


Per Day 
Outside Hostlers ....... $12.06 
Inside Hostlers «:acu. 11.38 


Outside Hostlers’ Helpers 10.70 


Article 18 
Housing and Taking Engine Out: 

Engineers and Firemen or helpers will 
be paid a minimum of fifteen (15) minutes 
at rate for class of service for putting 
engine in, and fifteen (15) minutes for 
taking engine out, at points where men 
are required to do this work, but when it 
takes more than fifteen (15) minutes actual 
time will be paid for, exclusive of minimum 
day, but payment under this rule is not to 
make a double payment when terminal 
delay is paid for. 

Interpretation ... Time allowed for taking 
out engines or housing engines on arrival, 
applies only to places where no hostlers are 
employed for that purpose, unless engineers 
and firemen or helpers are requested by 
official in charge to do this work at centres 
where hostlers are employed, when time can 
be claimed for housing or taking engine out 
if work is performed. 


Article 20 
Attending Court: 

Engineers, Firemen or Helpers attending 
Court or Coroner’s inquest on legal cases 
for the Company, or subpoenaed by the 
Crown in such cases will be paid actual 
mileage locomotive makes or time lost. 

When no time is lost, pay will be 
allowed at the rate of $11.47 for Engineers 
and $9.97 for Firemen or Helpers per day 
of eight hours for each period of twenty- 
four hours, and if required during a lay-off 
period of sixteen hours or more, a full day’s 
pay will be allowed, but if required during 
a lay-off of less than sixteen hours, pay 
will be allowed pro rata with a minimum 
of half a day. 

Men on the spare list who do not lose 
their turn will be paid actual time with a 
minimum of half a day, but if they lose 
their turn they will fall to the bottom 
of the list and be paid a full day. 

Actual reasonable expense incurred will 
be allowed. 

The Court witness fees and mileage will 
be assigned to the Company. 


Article 56 
Duration of Agreement: 

This agreement shall continue in effect 
for one year from February 16, 1953, and 
thereafter, subject to sixty (60) days’ 
notice from either party of a desire to 
cancel or revise same, which notice may 
be served at any time after ten (10) 
months from the effective date. 
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For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) M. Carey, 
General Chairman. 


For the Company: 
(Sgd.) W. E. Rosinson, 
Vice-President & 
General Manager, 
Atlantic Region. 
Approved: 
(Sgd.) THomas MarTTIncty. 
(Sgd.) W. L. Druces. 
(Sgd.) L. H. LANGLEY. 
(Sgd.) A. E. MarrHews. 
(Sgd.) W. EK. GAMBLE. 
(Sgd.) J. GRAHAM. 
Negotiating Committee. 
Signed at Montreal, February 10, 1953. 


Schedule “I” 


CANADIAN NaTIONAL RAILWAYS 
NEWFOUNDLAND DISTRICT 


Memorandum of Agreement covering 
adjustment in the basis of compen- 
sating Locomotive Engineers, Firemen, 
Helpers and Hostlers while on annual 
vacation with pay. 


It is agreed that effective February 16, 
1953 the vacation wage scale dated at 
Montreal, P.Q., March 31, 1951 covering 
basis of compensating Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Firemen, Helpers and Hostlers for 
annual vacation with pay is revised as 
follows :— 


Locomotive Engineers 


Passenger Sernviceyecticcn hn inance tere eee ee 
Through Freight and Spare Board Service.............5.. 


Way Freight Service 


Vardi Services eee ee ane ee nee ee ee eens 


ce ee er ey 


2 aanlaaaitenatonie renege neta rar ate we cama otral ee ees $13-42 per day 


13.96 per day 
14.53 per day 
13.75 per day 


Locomotive Firemen 











IP ASSEMPETESEL VICE wae Pie teen ee cana oe Cee ee ee 


Through Freight and Spare Board Service 
Way Freight Service 
Yard Service 


sfesojexsice er aitél/e,ielis\.e]/«/eve\felslis/ie\sie) 61 che {s\.elis)\ layla: 's\relidiie isis. 


2, OheSilel= eis) .0] (ei, (¢ le] /sileiiviia\.@ (s/e1\e/(ei levi lelelieleialalie te 'a\/e.b} nila lies! \wiie\eigite\s 








Coal Oil Electric 
Per Day | Per Day | Per Day 

$ $ $ 
PN Susans Gas Reese RE eee 11.66 11.45 11.45 
Jay tas, OR ke, Gasoline ene In Be 11.66 11.56 
SO cat Oe Ge Pe oiee 12.29 12.10 12.00 
ie RT ree bee DIOS eee aaee 11.99 





For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) M. Carry, 
General Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Tuomas Martrnctry. 
(Sgd.) L. H. LANctey. 
(Sgd.) A. E. Marruews. 
(Sgd.) J. GRAHAM. 
(Sgd.) W. E. GAMBLE. 
(Sgd.) W. L. Druce. 
Negotiating Committee. 
For the Company: : 
(Sgd.) W. E. Roxpinson, 
Vice-President & 
General Manager, 
Atlantic Region. 
Signed at Montreal, P.Q., February 10, 
1953. 


Schedule “F”’ 


CANADIAN NatTIoNAL Ratpway CoMPANY 
WESTERN REGION 


Memorandum of Agreement setting forth 
the basis of settlement of all matters 
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e102} eke le silorehevic p(s! se eke) ele is) ejee erelel ei(sie|elleial sile © isiis| ol\alieveliehsle.alisieve.m 4 


sere 706), wl os cere) oilejeliel(¢)\e] le [ete) ¥ile)ei/6ieieils)ia ia isi) ieils\ ey ‘e)ie ie rene) oie) etaraieresateceita 


Ed ogee seep che POG RIE oe Oe eee $12.06 per day 


11.38 per day 
10.70 per day 


CC a ee rr rc ery 


respecting increase in rates of pay and 
revision of rules governing working 
conditions for Locomotive Firemen, 
Helpers, Hostlers and Hostlers’ Helpers, 
submitted by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in 
their request of February 1, 1952 and 
the proposals submitted by the Rail- 
way, as negotiated at Montreal, P.Q., 
1952-1953. Ny 


The agreement between Canadian 
National Railway Company, designated as 
the Canadian National Railways, Western 
Region, and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, effective 
May 1, 1933, and subsequent revisions, is 
amended to the extent as indicated 
herein :— 

Rates effective as of dates indicated. 

Rules effective February 16, 1953. 


Article 2 


A. Rates of Pay—Lines East of Edmonton, including trains operating on, to and from 
the Athabasca and Sangudo Subdivisions, and Lines on Vancouver Island: 


Rates per Day effective April 1, 1952. 








Through Freight and all 
—-— other service not other- 
wise specified 


Weight on Drivers Coal, Coal, 
Oil and Helpers Oil and Helpers 
Diesel- Electric Diesel- Electric 
Electric Electric 





$ $ $ $ 

Hhess-thrantl4 05000) bes aiyaete ne cee rene et aesns cs teers diets Dee os 9.97 9.79 10.77 LOPS 
140 000FosiiOROO0 Hostetter tae ete Reenter ere ks ws tates 10.15 9.79 11.10 10.51 
AO XOOOEtOR2s VOROOOM bates tates tops erie tee eters wate oh castes. & 10.24 9.79 ves 10.51 
ZOOKOOOstOPZ50R O00 bsiere eet, er et eR reise Rha tke nies sesece 10.33 9.97 11.47 10.68 
ZH OROVUE ORS OUSOOOM Ost ee mr menrt a eat peice ceteiew cette: aucun: dee 10.33 9.97 11.49 10.68 
SUOMOOORION 5 ONO 00M DSi came heater ine rare ncmciccnte 10.42 9.97 167 10.68 
SHAW) gre) AOU OOM Nee dos aSasnobonenueboosentacess cone, Lakh een 10.51 9.97 11.85 10.68 
AQOROOO GOED OOOO DS antes eee ott sieie ieee Sot ea eret tates elewitne 10.60 10.15 12.03 10.86 
A5OROOORGOVD OORO00I DS ate ce eevece cea aie toenail an eies sam velae es 10.68 10.15 12.21 10.86 
HOD 000M bseandtovien sac ites meter oe eons Mh oe EO ties artereies ac 10.77 ORD 12.39 10.86 
Malleterrecandlessrotawicic ity see rrince a eck erc ee emene ce ciesene ce: ie ei ee eres ord Iota oy aalleen cade ce 
Mallets: 

esspohane do. 000M psimaa . Secepan. ometh rec ter tela teeta orscie. cet | CRcta sees. lt ee ae UDRP hl cite op epacete 

KO SOUR ss eam COM C apa e paren Ries Po ee orc exci Neh aero, erecta averse aie | eter Bee epagains- ntl poe one Deal Pectatsten Stee tere 





B. Rates of Pay—Valley Rate—Lines West of Edmonton, excepting trains operating to, 
ae upon the Athabasca and Sangudo Subdivisions, and Lines on Vancouver 
sland: 


Rates per Day effective April 1, 1952. 


Through Freight and all 


Passenger other service not other- 
wise specified 
Weight on Drivers Coal, Coal, 


Oil and Helpers Oil and Helpers 
Diesel- Electric Diesel- Electric 
Electric Electric 





$ $ $ $ 

essatnann 40: 000s boaererasct ei eaten eee eee iti ors hess Sievers sean 10.04 9.86 10.84 10.58 
AO OO0KbOMm: 20s O00 Lb Seen Gee cee eens ee ene tw eae oo A 10.22 9.86 TT 10.58 
AOS COOKOP2O0R 000M DSrecretam emt eee Vectra ck nea 10.31 9.86 11.20 10.58 
DOU ROO GOrz 50500 Ouling tee amet ee ecras he crrsinits hence oe eee ee 10.40 10.04 11.54 10.75 
POOMONO CORSO NOOO aie ses ete nearshore Neen uaa Naveen ssid ote centers 10.40 10.04 de b6 10.75 
SO0S000F6OI3 50 OOO b Seren te ae ae eters coc caine oeesnasranees 10.49 10.04 11.74 10.75 
BD) MU OD) Tito A LOMECOMO Moyet. «© atic eeaon tesa b Od odo SABE Gan SOO ReRInnES 55.6 5 10.58 10.04 11.92 10.75 
ANOROOO OLA SOOM bs aeemeteny seer corey eee iciore sere Chie ca teacretoete ck 10.67 10.22 12.10 10.93 
450 5000ktOrO 00 00 0H bs epee tno rine tet toy haves crams 10.75 10.22 12.28 10.93 
DUOFOOO DS androv enemies gue Soe Meir ceeie es woudl tkasis ccs steieee 10.84 10.22 12.46 10.93 
IMalletsereoardilessiom welcome rien circa stan incre eerie Tepe DOR | Sverre Scotter teres cevens, eekete te | acketersiel on testa are 
Mallets: 

MW essucmameasos OOO IO Saeebe un ican wba nae ouicas enaccree are teen eh ortks el literal scenevesermuanats ctausitens tovcenat fos ul DRS Pale, ees tae 

LOOMIS SEIN, OGTR reece TE CRT RT cca RC VET cies sto vel lbvehes Seerek worse ail sutrslon suena: tyes fr sre |i, ema tere meres 





Snow PLow anp Way FREIGHT 

For way freight and snow plow service, forty cents per one hundred miles or less shall 
be added to the through freight rates, according to class of engine or other power used; 
miles over one hundred to be paid pro rata. 
C. Switching Service: 

Effective April 1, 1952, Rates of Pay for Locomotive Firemen and Helpers in Switch- 
ing Service will be increased by 12 per cent. 

Rates of Pay effective February 16, 1953. 














Woioh D Firemen ee 
eight on Drivers ectric 
& Per Day Per Day 
$ $ 
Aeesseciann 40 MO0OU DS sae newere.. Meter Le cis ree Et eR Se PvE ena Si bs Al oi seereeala ee ola di deteant ere * 11.07 11.07 
TORO Tor ZOOE OOO see pessoas eter eee ree anya oy ate eesre ts clscote eet n dares av hscapesevs aueas Domwiete See aac i al 11.07 
PANDO a roe lOO ROM sews ok 5 wiGls eae Boca ees Sa Oka Oe cee oon Da cK OO aE oc nian Dee 11.35 TROT 
YN OSLO LOLA eter COLOR O LOTR oye et a eA io. aitio, Uc ACID D cee tuke Bb Ge te Ae aE eee oe TP53 1IR25 
AAD AON OR er OO OOM e beng o ccnOrko 6 nc DER OOOO mao 6 Seo mOSC. SR DaRe FOO OU NOC Oe CULE oD Or inl Ah 11925 
EA Oa)aOCOYO NW ok pesreh aXe lire iges eevee: oss Reh te ee Oe a eG een OOO IE Soe Hoo ceion amintochdin Get ache Ache aICe trem 11.89 11.44 
Mallotssund oro 1 on OO OM ost arte eerew rear eh orctctere etc orecrarci oot Siete acess cuek- terete mess nace apne ewstvobans Meeoicpecotet ENOL Sain one 
Malletsi2 7/5 ,000M bs gan cov ermemneepree as emioecreciet Loe tein crepes ete IIR Prices ons cso ccsley oced nielavs. = TD ICI Noses tasterreste 





E. Daily Guarantee—Passenger Service: 
In passenger service, the earnings from 
mileage, overtime and other rules appli- 
cable, for each day service is performed, 
shall not be less than Ten Dollars and 
Eighty-eight cents ($10.88) for Firemen. 


F. Working Rotary Snow Plows: 
Ave. Dele HOU ath aie sunnier $1. 404 


Firemen on Rotary Snow Plows will be 
paid minimum day while held for such 
service, i.e., eight (8) hours at $1.404 per 
hour. 

G. Attending Court for Company: 

Minimum Day (Rate per hour) .$1.233 


Article 3 
K. Hostling: 

Firemen or helpers will be paid a 
minimum of fifteen (15) minutes at rate 
for class of service for putting engine in, 
and fifteen (15) minutes for taking engine 
out, at points where men are required to 
do this work, but when it takes more 
than fifteen (15) minutes actual time will 
be paid for, exclusive of minimum day, 
but payment under this rule is not to 
make a double payment when terminal 
delay is paid for. 

Interpretation... Time allowed for taking 
out engines or housing engines on arrival, 
apples only to places where no _ hostlers 
are employed for that purpose, unless 
firemen or helpers are requested by official 
in charge to do this work at centres where 
hostlers are employed, when time can be 
claimed for housing or taking engine out 
if work is performed. 


RuLes AND Rates or Pay CovERING THE 
SrervicE oF Hostiers AND Hosters’ 
HELPERS 


Article 1 


Effective April 1, 1952, Rates of Pay of 
Hostlers and MHostlers’ Helpers will be 
increased by 12 per cent. 


A. Rates of Pay effective February 16, 
1953: 


Per Day 
Inside: Hostler) 22 a. ser $11.38 
Outside Hostler ....7... 12.06 
Main Line Hostler...... 12.49 
Outside Hostler’s Helper 10.70- 


Article 41 
Duration of Agreement: 

This agreement shall continue in effect 
for one year from February 16, 1953, and 
thereafter, subject to sixty (60) days’ 
notice from either party of a desire to 
cancel or revise same, which notice may 
be served at any time after ten (10) 
months from the effective date. 


For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) W. E. GAMBLE, 
General Chairman. 
For the Company: 
(Sgd.) J. R. McMitian, 
Vice-President, 
Western Region. 
Approved: 
(Sgd.) Tuomas MatTIncuy. 
(Sgd.) W. L. Druce. 
(Sgd.) A. KE. MarrHews. 
(Sgd.) J. GRAHAM. 
(Sgd.) L. H. Lancuey. 
Negotiating Committee. 
Signed at Montreal, P.Q., February 10, 
1953. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, Prairie and 


Pacific Regions) 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


ioe 
The Hon. the Minister 
of Labour of Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation constituted for the investigation of 
the above-mentioned dispute, respectfully 
submits the following report :— 

Following the amendment of the state- 
ment of matters referred to the Board by 
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Instrument of the Hon. Minister dated the 
llth day of November, 1952, the Board 
met again with the parties at Montreal 
on November 17, 18 and 19, 1952, and 
again at Montreal on January 5 and 6, 
1953. Between the last-mentioned date 
and the day of the resumption of the 
sittings on February 9, 1953, the parties 
renewed their discussions toward settlement 


on the urging of the Members of the 
Board, and we are now pleased to be able 
to report that the matters in dispute have 
been settled by the Railway and the 
Brotherhood. 

Attached hereto and marked Schedule 
“A” is a copy of the Agreement between 
the parties with respect to Firemen 
(Helpers) and MHostlers employed in 
Canada on the Eastern Region. Attached 
hereto and marked Schedule “B” is a 
copy of the Agreement between the parties 
with respect to Firemen (Helpers) and 
Hostlers employed in Canada on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions. We are 
informed that under Part I of each Agree- 
ment, the employees thereby involved will 
receive an average increase of wages of 
approximately 12 per cent. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 9th day of March, 1953. 

(Sgd.) G. A. GALE. 

(oga.) G. Pa McTacur, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Norman MatHews, 
Member. 


Schedule “A” 
CANADIAN Paciric Ratpway CoMpaNny 


Memorandum of Agreement between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen on behalf of 
Firemen (Helpers), Hostlers and 
Hostler Helpers employed in Canada 
on the Eastern Region. 


This Agreement is in complete settlement 
of matters in dispute between the Brother- 


hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company as a result of the notice from the 
B. of L. F. & E. dated February 1, 1952 
for :— 
(1) An increase in wage rates of $2.80 
per day. 
(2) Escalator clause. 
(3) Representation rule, and 
(4) Initial terminal delay, Eastern 
Region, ’ 
and the Notice from the Company under 
date of February 1, 1952 for: 


(1) Necessary revisions to provide that a 
Fireman who takes his engine from a 
shop track or other similar point 
where he performs service in getting 
the engine ready will appear on duty 
30 minutes before time ordered for 
and will sign appearance book; 30 
minutes to be allowed at pro rata 
rates for preparatory service. 


(2) Revise and clarify certain clauses in 
the diesel agreement governing pre- 
paratory time and time allowance for 
helpers on engines operating through 
terminals. 

(3) Revision of Article 35 to remove 
restriction on starting time of fire- 
men in yard service, and 

(4) Clarification of Clause (C) of 
Article 35 in connection with a 
regularly assigned yard fireman who 
starts a second shift within a twenty- 
four hour period. 


The current collective 
revised as follows:— 


agreement is 


Article 1 


Rates oF Pay per Day or 100 MitEs 





Classification by Weight on Drivers 
(Pounds) 





iesanphan.1 40 000lbsit nese Sore RG ee tote eee anos 
TOR O00 Toss to; 17 0N000Mbsa seer eeien Glee ater oie 
170 .000Mbs-eto.200S000N DSi cea aera eter ae 
AO OMI ot rey 24) CMU Moise. sooaeccocec Sy Soe efile RRO AG se 
DR COM MSE OOOO ores. dogucicocaptouseocaccmasuss aod 
£3.10 000: beator8 50; O00 bsteeen., serorttuecirac) ial sryeni cra « 
50 000'lbs4to.400: 000 lloseameecea- actrees ioe enters state 
ARNO OD ey are UO St, 4.  pooomen dant Gosodde dm Aken 
AOSO00 Wl bsit0.500 s000t Sie eet cr erteeetn scistatas striate 
HOU O00 LDS ss ell Cio Wie Larraepa tite Maras o srern ters Aspernne oaetie eller 


ee 


Passenger Freight 
Coal and 
ens Diesel- Oil 
REMIES Electric 
$ $ 
5 Uae Cetera eae 9.97 10.77 10.61 
PAE PERS Pye MAR eT IE 10.15 10.95 10.79 
eS ena rirt tear 10.24 ties 10.97 
mip eant CIID. Dine REL ee 10.33 ili cant it eis 
ee RAIN Ten ties 10.33 11.49 11.49 
SRO DE aan wate 10.42 11.67 11.67 
re Nain pee Bic 10.51 11.85 11.85 
A RO ee 10.60 12.03 12.03 
PAS Ace OAC oes 10.68 PR Pal 122 
10.77 12.39 12.39 


ree 


Oil differential not to apply on engines weighing over 215,000 lbs. on drivers. 
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The following rates will apply for firemen in freight service between Cartier and 
Fort William on M4, P2 and R Class engines. 


Coal Oil 
M4 $11.10 $10.89 
Jey 1S 11.47 11.47 


In all passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overtime, or other rules applicable, for 


Minimum Day in 
each day service is performed, shall be not less than ten dollars and eighty-eight ($10.88) for Firemen 


Passenger Service 


Watching Firemen watching and caring for engines on outside shop tracks at terminals, or when ordered 
Engines from terminals, to watch engines at outside points: 
Per day of 8 liouts or lesa So. schtick. oc a eee eee $10.72 
Overtime 3/16 of the daily rate per hour 
ARTICLE 34 
Hostlers Service (a) Mlostlerssperidayonerent.(8) hours onlessse cae eae eee eee eee te eerie $11.38 
If hostlers are employed in handling engines between passenger stations and 
roundhouses or yards or on main tracks they will be paid per day of eight (8) 
Hoursor lesSeneee ee ake ces Wie eso ae Sao RTO Cie eee er eerie $12.06 
If men are employed to assist hostlers in handling engines between passenger 
stations and roundhouses or yards or on main tracks they will be paid per day 
ofeicht.(8): hours omlessi. Sessa pee corre ee ee eo One $10.70 
ARTICLE 35 
Yard Service (a) Rates of Pay per day of eight (8) hours: 
Classification by Weight on Drivers 
Less than 140; 000lbs ce. cece cies ne ere ee eee $11.07 
1405 000 Tbssstot2007 000 Vogt. terse rience tric teers area ae ene ee ee eee ee iL Pal 
200-000 tbs tot300 (O00M DServe acacee cmcis ercie oon Renee oe eee ner emer rere lias 
300):000 Tos..to: 400 OOO! Us ores aiexcecictears-chepett a Pane eee Tee eee ee loo 
4005000 lbs 2to SOO 000 ps sicnc ser: ctl oan ocean ee ee ibh7Al 
500; 0003bs; and On enast aaa ace cee te ec Ee eet ete 11.89 


Clause (i) to be revised to read as follows: 


“Where an independent assignment is worked regularly the starting time will be during one of the 
periods provided in sections (f) or (h).’’ 

Norsr: Exceptions to the above may be made to cover local requirements in isolated cases where 
mutually agreed to between the appropriate officer of the Company and the General Chairman. 
No change shall be made in the established application of this rule. 


VacaTION Rates 
Firemen (Helpers) Coal and Diesel Electric 
(Per Day) 
IPRASSENZER. OET VICE: vin cons cert cutee iat To hele eA ee (117 miles at $10.24) $ 11.98 
‘Rhrous heres htrandsopares bs Oard -s ee ae eee eee eee (110 miles at $11.13) 112}, O44! 
Waytreight Service FED Ces TRets OORT no oe ete Soe Re irciead (110 miles at $11.53) 12.68 
PYRE CASEI VA CO sete ite otter tarsi cote ate set or mre a tec ene eee ee (108-1/3 miles at $11.21) 12.14 
Oil 
(Per yey) 
PASSENGER. SCL VAICE + 5c ivan orseauetee eet ran ee eens ae ee eee (117 miles at $10.24)$ 11.9 
throushelrerchtrancdasparer > OALU Meee tne etree ene nme eee (110 miles at $10.97) 2e 7 
Way ireizhtBiServices smn ciate sees ey a eee eee eee (110 miles at $11.37) 12.51 
SYA Srl CO ratte cee ets « Catered ee et 5 Ua ee ee (108-1/3 miles at $11.21) 12.14 
Hostlers 
Inside: Hostlers:, v).c. adn Seaeoiateto «1S tara a ete sare renee ete mea oe eer sree eae ee eee ee $ 11.38 per day 


12.06 per day 
10.70 per day 


Schedule “B” 


CANADIAN Paciric Ratpway CoMPANY 


This Agreement is effective February 16. 
1953 and will remain in effect as amended 
from February 16, 1953 until February 15, 
1954 and thereafter until revised or super- 
seded, subject to 60 days’ notice by either 
party, which notice can be served at any 


Memorandum of Agreement between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


time after December 15, 1953. 
For the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen: 
(Sgd.) J. GRAHAM, 
General Chairman. 
Approved: 
(Sgd.) THomas MartiIncty, 
Vice-President. 
For the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company: 
(Sgd.) G. N. Curry, 
General Manager. 


Montreal, Que., February 25, 1953. 
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Firemen and Enginemen on behalf of 
Firemen (Helpers) and  Hostlers 
employed in Canada on the Prairie 
and Pacific Regions. 


This Agreement is in complete settlement 
of matters in dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company as a result of the notice from the 
B. of L. F. & E. dated February 1, 1952 
for :— 

(1) An increase in wage rates of $2.80 

‘per day. 


(2) Escalator clause. (2) Revise and clarify certain clauses in 


(3) Representation rule, the diesel agreement governing pre- 
and the Notice from the Company under paratory time and pe allowance for 
date of February 1, 1982 for: helpers on engines operating through 

i terminals. 


(1) Necessary revisions to provide that 
a Fireman who takes his engine from (3) 
a shop track or other similar point 


where he performs service in getting men in yard service, and 


Revision of Article 35 to remove 
restriction on starting time of fire- 











the engine ready will appear on duty (4) Clarification of Clause (C) of 
30 minutes before time ordered for Article 35 in connection with a 
and will sign appearance book; 30 regularly assigned yard fireman who 
minutes to be allowed at pro rata starts a second shift within a twenty- 
rates for preparatory service. . four hour period. 
The current collective agreement is revised as follows:— 
Article 1 
Rates oF Pay per Day or 100 Mites 
: ¢ 
Classification by weight on drivers (Pounds) Passenger Freight 
$ $ 
Ifessuc anal 4 OROUORI}S eat eMnT in aa cere Ea parme Sty ens waa cereesiape, taceckghe as adios everaenc Pece 9.97 10.77 
LO O00 bsatowkO<000H Step merece ser 8 ae artigos onreanc oan- cuter oem or oe ee 10.15 10.95 
402000 ibs= cost OnO00t baa Mavens wee eer me ene eta | Lag TN, Eee Aer, wen ecu. 10.15 11.10 
AO A000 Ma sebor2 00 O00 Mb sterme writen actesmlee: Seances crs oye: was svorevelScivtentel alike: s heures ukis sate wets: 10.24 1iet3 
200000 setar25 0s O00 bas saews tee ies cea eds, 1c nr IE cece ras whee. 10.33 eo 
ZOOSIUOMpsatoZ2 oO OOO MDS 2 wR Sula. ave aeeten ee ahtre «cine cade. ete ayam on tsnieemiciat ars lore 10.33 11.47 
ZOO RICO DS tors 0010002 los eanneea wernt tare ath er omesnst: a eativice kon cman wtinanste a etree Sie. 10.33 11.49 
SOONOOO MD scetorsoONO0OM seem erence settee meter ccs cisik cecy NB a Mle ccheetieres ste sheila s Peke 10.42 11.67 
OU 000M Sabor OONO00 Mo Gamer ey ea enn Oma NnnNO ir Ah eto let ee ee eye ay 10.51 11.85 
ALOLO, INO) I oxi Hones) MOONS Sad eh Batbldwe oo Death cot an An eee ek Ale Aran ponan ee Sais keer 10.60 12.03 
AO OROOOM ID Sto-0 00 O00 Stem arr. Memtn iy see ories vce cnsccas su eee: tm tle ie. oath aL can tee fe 10.68 12.21 
SOOSO0C Sanco VereeMnann ee a Moe SSR A cae Sia ee Me Nk NS, Ba hadots: LONT7 12.39 
(QE Wikte nino can cecarin oT Onmenoincsmmt rem enuperh OU te ak ope ee ey en cee ails sisal alae eis ose $1.27 
(b) While held for special service, if time lost, eight (8) hours to be allowed per day of twenty-four (24) hours .. 
Hirenieniper NOU tore RES there eee cee eee eae ae, ee ene es ele ees ett eda cue 7 oan $1.27 
(c) Attending court on request of Company, if time lost, eight (8) hours to be allowed per day of twenty-four 
(2s foursome meni ners @ Wk were pepe ee ela pat anita eee pa hialorsiant he ernie v chcschrssoml ole suouacdoms seep eimctei ste $1.27 
Rotary Plow Service;— 
Rotary plow service per day of eight (8) hours or less; overtime pro rata: 
Bast of Crowsnest and) Lake Wouise sii 2).0 acne ins sececiomas ac Tsao: on Sep Ee AED OU ees Caan ese $11.13 
WHGMN REG ibe AS Sk ERE 8 ie eR 3 Le a ate OS RRS ne cn SE eee a, hia Se DO A a ae eh ee ee ae 1120 
MEGUT CATIA ete Meme ederes Wedge saree ie secede Be doucaten sreiacy oh raaa Ae cRiT TRL TSR canes: eR Ona aie lewshan alek Mays ase ne RNAS Nauoieh ae Uwe 7S 
ARTICLE 2 
Road Service; 
(b) In all passenger service the earnings from mileage, overtime, or other rules applicable for each day service 
is performed shall be not less than ten dollars and eight-eight cents ($10.88) for Firemen. 
ARTICLE 35 
Yard Service; 
Firemen’s rates per day of eight (8) hours: 
Classification by Weight on Drivers 
Wessat Lariat 4 OOOO Ms Meee teen erebantete cere eetene aac orcyereteh cree Sie Se cicisetevaplerepevciahls aVelsiounieious ai siereieceyo Biers, giekecsacs $11.07 
ADOC OM arse Aro) PAO UMOMIDERS Soa acoobcodoonlb eb Oe OO Bm otoS Che ane noon dca Soo SmnAncomenaanan od adcch conc 11.21 
AOC et, Cray CH OO Molt a oad aides 5 cdelodidin ood Gomb od oc. daeror inte Mon Gato eae ConA bad do ao ane y Oooo ae 11.35 
SOOROOOMD Se bore 005 OO OMS eee feeeey meres 5 bes crcis cor eksbelecay cles sirest cere clantce ic . clakails Guclsvolle) »: 515) 2 e@sioieuetey'eue Seis e/eiehel 11 53 
ZX OXIA NO OY MOY Hoye O 0) ROU OMISEES Simite ster, Mad Bess Sete onemern «0 aoe.e ene sce Mian cas naa oo ueen cos etonctogd nls 7Gl 
LOD» (OLD OFS MeNAVGL ORAS. 4 6 bid od B.omudd oo 600 0 UowimoeGOODOIe Cons Enea AT emer caBsor DDD SB cIOs elo mo Un ooronUmoraCod 11.89 
Clause (h) to be revised to read as follows: 
Where an independent assignment is worked regularly the starting time will be during one of the 
periods provided in clauses (e) and (g). ' ag 
Note: Exceptions to the above may be made to cover local requirements in isolated cases where 
mutually agreed to between the appropriate officer of the Company and the General Chairman. 
No change shall be made in the established application of this rule. 
ARTICLE 42 
Hostlers 
(a) Rate per day of eight (8) hours or less; overtime shall be paid on the minute basis at one and one-half 
times the hourly rate. 
Tlostlers eee een ee RN le ee eT CE Pte ahora: oo. GRR Ree kc Be uate ay ol dun otevaretatavans i elvay tie amis eerele sia » $11.38 


VAcATION RatTEs 
Firemen Se tae ae 
Passenger ServaCe ccm cen or etic eetetere ster etote oteretevnet ars ret Tatepetore tera ncceset clove, sepsis t 
Through Freight and Spare Board 4 ie cte ate itera cicit ev aveiere pias wie Seucrausieis, ste ae (110 miles at $11.13) 


(117 miles at $10.24) $11.98 per day 
12.24 per day 


Wavirerg hts Ser vice cic coer tino ec she vad bites Ens OE ist oe RMN Cheater a eats (110 miles at $11.53) 12.68 per day 
Yard aces Pane AIS EAD HED NER PRET Ey Mee an cB eenie oie ale Mara ra ees (108-1/3 miles at $11.21) 12.14 per day 
Da (oie ee Ae Aenea Sono Goon ma Cad aanoqomriodsn jo nso2gadoanous $ 11.88 per day 


Nore: On the British Columbia District to the daily rates specified above for Road Locomotive Firemen in 
passenger and freight service, a flat amount of 33 cents per day will be added in lieu of Mountain and Valley 


differentials. 


This flat amount will also be applied to road Locomotive Firemen engaged in assisting service on Field 
Hill (between Field and Lake Louise) and to Road Locomotive Firemen on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 


Railway. . 





This Agreement is effective February 16, 
1953, and will remain in effect as amended 
from February 16, 1953 until February 15, 
1954 and thereafter until revised or 
superseded, subject to 60 days’ notice by 
either party, which notice can be served 
at any time after December 15, 1953. 


For the Brotherhood of Locomotive : 


Firemen and Enginemen: 


(Sgd.) J. GRAHAM, 


General Chairman. 


Approved: 
(Sgd.) Tuomas MartIncty, 
Vice-President. 
For the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company: 
(Sgd.) C. E. Listsr, 
Acting 
General Manager, 
Prairte Region. 
(Sgd.) J. C. Jonszs, 
General Superintendent, 
Pacific Region. 
Montreal, Que., February 25, 1953. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Releases Decision in Recent Dispute 


The decision in a case heard January 13, 
1953, by the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1 has been released. 

The dispute concerned the claim of a 
locomotive fireman for a minimum day plus 
arbitraries, a total of 119 miles, after he 
had been on duty and been paid for only 
22 miles due to involvement in a level 
crossing accident. 

Case No. 631—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen concerning the claim of a 
locomotive fireman for a minimum day, 
plus arbitraries. 

On December 4, 1951, according to the 
joint statement of facts presented to the 
Board, the engineer and fireman were 
ordered to bring an engine from Neebing 
to Port Arthur. En route they were 
involved in a crossing accident with an 
automobile, which resulted in the death of 
two occupants of the car, both acquaint- 
ances of the fireman. At Port Arthur, the 
fireman did not feel able to continue his 
regular freight run because of his experi- 
ence. He booked sick and was released. 
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He submitted a claim for a minimum day 
of 100 miles plus arbitraries, a total of 
119 miles. Payment was made for actual 
time on duty, one hour and 45 minutes, 
representing 22 miles. The claim, there- 
fore, was for 97 miles. 


The railway declared that when it was 
necessary for a crew to bring an engine 
the nine miles from Neebing to Port 
Arthur for an assignment out of the latter 
terminal, payment for the run was made 
on the basis of initial terminal delay from 
the time required to report for duty at 
Neebing until departure from the outer 
switch at Port Arthur. 

It contended that Port Arthur and 
Neebing have always been considered as 
one terminal for the purposes of dispatch- 
ing engines from Neebing for assignments 
out of Port Arthur. The engineer in the 
case, who had continued the run, claimed 
and was paid on this basis. Had the fire- 
man continued the run, he would have 
claimed and been paid the same mileage 
as the engineer. Therefore his claim for 
a minimum day was not justified. 


The Brotherhood contended that Neebing 
and Port Arthur are separate designated 
terminals and are considered joint terminals 
only for the exercise of seniority by 
enginemen assigned to these Lakehead 
points. 

Citing articles in the agreement covering 
firemen, helpers and hostlers which state 
that road mileage commences and ends at 
the outer switch of terminal yards, and 
that 100 miles or less and eight hours or 
less shall constitute a day in freight ser- 
vice, the Brotherhood contended that the 
fireman was entitled to a basic day of 100 
miles from the outer switch of Neebing 
yard to the outer switch of Port Arthur 
yard. 


The Board decided that the case was 
based on inability of the fireman to con- 
tinue on duty out of Port Arthur as a 
result of an occurrence in the performance 
of his duty for which he had no respon- 
sibility and that under these circumstances 
the claim for a minimum day appeared 
justified. 


The contention of the Brotherhood was 
sustained by the Board, which also recom- 
mended that the two parties concerned 


confer together to arrive at a mutually 
satisfactory understanding concerning the 
movement of engines between Port Arthur 
and Neebing. 





Saskatchewan Department of Labour 


(Continued from page 692) 

A new Fire Prevention Act was passed 
in 1951 which consolidated previous legis- 
lation. The work of the Branch increased 
during the year, both in educational 
activities and inspection of buildings for 
fire hazards. 

The Branch inspected 4,031 buildings, 
including all schools, hospitals, hotels, 
churches, oil storage tanks and warehouses 
in 58 towns, 137 villages and 55 hamlets. 
In cities, 68 special inspections were made 
of hotels, hospitals and nursing homes. In 
addition, 112 special investigations were 
made into fires, many of which were of a 
suspicious nature. A total of 1,833 formal 
orders was issued to remedy fire or life 
hazards. There were 81 lghtning rod 
inspections. 

Fire prevention activity also took the 
form of volunteer firemen training in 12 
centres, fire brigades conferences, civil 
defence schools, film showings, public 


meetings, and meetings with hospital 
boards, school boards, boards of trade, and 
municipal councils. 


All manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and installers of oil burners must hold a 
licence issued by this Branch. A total of 
9,686 licences was issued in 1951. Seventy- 
two licences were issued to manufacturers 
or installers of lightning rods. 

The theatres division inspects and licenses 
theatres and public halls under the Theatres 
and ‘Cimematographs Act to ensure that 
their equipment for the projection of films 
is safe. A total of 1,237 inspections was 
made in 1951. 

Seventy-one persons took examinations 
for projectionists’ certificates and all but 
five were successful. Operators’ licences 
were issued during the year to 980 persons. 
There were 122 licensed apprentices serving 
under qualified operators. 





ILO Governing Body 


(Continued from page 695) 
Asian Countries, of the Latin-American 
Manpower Technical Conference, of the 
Committee on Industrial Committees, of 
the Committee on Standing Orders and the 
Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, and of the International 
Organizations Committee. The agenda was 
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decided for the second session of the 
Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labour and the program of meetings for 
the balance of the year was approved. 
The 122nd session of the Governing 
Body and its Committees will be held in 
Geneva from May 26 to June 1. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


“A pension plan and severance awards 
are provided under an agreement between 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Ltd. and United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, 
summarized below. Under the pension plan 
employees are paid a pension of $80 a 
month at age 65, after 25 years of service, 
subject to certain deductions, including one- 
half of any statutory old age or disability 
benefit payments. Severance awards are 
provided for certain employees ineligible 
for any company-sponsored pensions. 


Manufacturing 


Rubber Products—Hamilton, Ont—Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited and United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
of America, Local 113. 


Agreement, entered into September 26, 
1952, following strike (L.G., Nov. 1952, 
p. 1547), to be in effect from January 25, 
1952, to January 25, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. How- 
ever, should economic conditions warrant, 
either party shall have the right to re-open 
the general wage scale once between May 1, 
1953, and January 25, 1954. 


Union security: union 
employees. 


Check-off: compulsory for new, voluntary 
but irrevocable for old employees. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours in any 24-hour period 
(except in the case of a change of shift) and 
for work between 7 a.m. Saturday and 7 a.m. 
Monday; double time for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. Production employees shall 
not be required to work between 7 a.m. 
Saturday and 7 a.m. Monday during the 
period June 15 to September 15, 1953. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 5 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 15 years’ service 3 weeks. 
Employees with more than 3 months but 
less than one year of continuous service 
will receive 2 per cent of their earnings. 

Wages are increased by 8 cents per hour 
effective as of the date of return to work 
after the strike. Employees who return to 
work and who were on the active payroll 
on January 25 and also on June 3, 1952, 
will each receive $50 retroactive pay; those 
hired between the two dates will receive 
pay on a pro rata basis. Authorized day 
work rates used by piece workers shall be 
80 per cent of piece work base rates. There 
shall be no differential in job classification 
rates solely by reason of an employee’s age 
or sex. 

Off-shift differential: employees on shift 
operations will be granted a premium of 3 
cents per hour for work on the afternoon 
shift and a premium of 5 cents per hour 
for work on the night shift. 


shop for new 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 


trial Relations \Branch of the Depart- 
ment. A number of those recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 


ments made obligatory under the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, ete., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 





Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Pension Plan and Severance Award 
Agreement 


This separate agreement entered into on 
September 26, 1952, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors and the share- 
holders of the company and_ subject to 
obtaining and retaining such approval of 
the Pension Plan by the relevant tax 
authorities as would entitle the company to 
deduct the amount of its contribution to the 
Pension Fund as an expense before taxes 
under the applicable tax laws, is to continue 
in effect at least until January 25, 1957. 
During the term of this agreement or of 
any renewal thereof the unions shall not 
make any demands that this pension agree- 
ment be changed in any respect or termi- 
nated or that a new -Pension Plan (or 
additional severance awards be established 
for the employees. 


Pension Plan 


Normal Retirement: any employee who has 
been in active employment on or after the 
effective date of the plan, has attained his 
normal retirement date (the first day of 
the month next following an employee’s 65th 
birthday or the effective date of the plan, 
whichever is later) and has 15 or more 
years of credited service at the time of his 
retirement, shall be eligible for a pension 
upon his retirement; the monthly amount of 
such pension shall be $3.20 for each year 
of his credited service up to a maximum 


of 25 years. Retirement shall not be 
compulsory at any stated age but an 
employee who has attained his normal 


retirement date may be retired at the dis- 
cretion of the company if he is unable to 
perform efficiently the requirements of his 
job classification. 

Early Retirement: any employee who has 
attained age 60 but not his normal retire- 
ment date and who has 20 or more years 
of credited service may retire with the con- 
sent of the company and shall be eligible 
for a pension. The monthly amount of such 
pension shall be $3.20 for each year of his 
credited service up to a maximum of 25 
years, reduced by six-tenths of one per cent 
for each complete month to elapse from his 
retirement to his normal retirement date. 


Total and Permanent Disability Retire- 
ment: an employee who becomes totally and 
permanently disabled while accumulating 
seniority with the company after the effec- 


tive date of the plan and prior to his normal 
retirement date and who has 20 or more 
years of credited service shall be eligible 
for a disability pension of $50 per month 
during the continuance of such total and 
permanent disability. 


Deductions: there shall be deducted from 
the amount of pensions payable to each 
retirant under the above provisions:— 

(a) one-half of any statutory benefit (old 
age or disability benefit payments) to which 
he is entitled; 

(b) the full amount of any benefit, 
annuity, pension or payment payable to such 
retirant after retirement on account of 
injury or occupational disease; 

(ec) the full amount of ‘any benefit, 
annuity, pension or payment of similar kind 
payable to such retirant after retirement 
under any other plan of the company to 
which the retirant is or upon application 
would become entitled, provided, however, 
that the amount of such deduction shall be 
decreased by the amount which shall be 
attributable to any contribution which the 
retirant shall have made to the source or 
fund of such payment. 


Administration: the plan shall be admin- 
istered by a Board of Administration 
appointed by the company. The Board shall 
have such authority and perform such 
duties, consistent with this plan, as may 
be determined from time to time by the 
company. 

Financing: the company shall establish a 
Pension Fund which shall consist of a trust 
fund or funds and/or an Insurance Company 
or Government Annuities Branch contract 
or contracts for the purpose of providing 
the pension benefits under the plan. The 
company shall maintain in the Pension Fund 
assets of an amount estimated, on a sound 
actuarial basis, to be sufficient to pay all 
pensions theretofore awarded to retirants 
under the plan. 


Severance Awards 


The company will pay a severance award 
to any employee who is released from 
employment because he is physically or 
mentally unable to perform the work of his 
classification or that of another classification 
to which he might be eligible for transfer, 
provided he has five or more years of 
credited service but is ineligible for any 
company-provided pension. The severance 
award shall be payable in a lump sum and 
shall be equal to two per cent of the 
employee’s total earnings for the period of 
his credited service. In the case of union 
officials who received no compensation from 
the company during any period of authorized 
absence while on union business and in the 
case of employees whose credited service 
includes any period during which they were 
absent for service with the armed forces and 
received no compensation from the company, 
the total earnings for the purpose of calcu- 
lating any severance award shall include 
the compensation which they would have 
received had they been available for regular 
employment during such periods. 


Paper Products—Vancouver, B.C.—Pacific 
Mills Limited (Vancouver Converting 
Plant) and International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mull 
Workers, Local 433. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1952, to October 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
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Union security: union shop for new 
yon hed with maintenance of membership 
or all. 


Hours: 8 per day, an average of 40 hours 
per week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours in any one day 
or of 40 hours average per week and for all 
work on Saturdays. (except for employees 
regularly engaged on maintenance), Sundays 
and on 2 specified unpaid holidays; double 
time and one-half for work on 7 (previously 
6) specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, provided an 
employee has worked two-thirds of the full- 
time hours available on his job during the 
year; employees who have qualified for 3 
one-week vacations will be granted an addi- 
tional week and those who have qualified 
for 15 one-week vacations a third week. 
Employees with less than one year’s service 
but who have worked two-thirds of the 
full-time hours available on their job during 
the preceding year will be granted one week; 
those who do not so daattee will be allowed 
one-eighth of a day for each full week of 
work performed during their employment. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: bag plant—bag machine adjuster 
$1.51 to $1.73; bag machine tender, male 
$1.38 to $1.45, female $1.14 to $1.24; bag 
baler $1.41; tissue plant—machine adjuster 


$1.58 and $1.64; roll loader and adjuster 
helper $1.38 to $1.44; coremaker, towel 
folder operator $1.45; case sealer $1.38, 


metal edger operator (female) $1.25; main- 
tenance—mechanic $1.42 to $1.87, carpenter- 
storekeeper $1.42 to $1.75, painters $1.48 to 
$1.75; printing plant—Kidder pressman, 
Austill pressman $1.55 to $1.90, aniline press- 
man $1.45 to $1.66, three colour 48-inch 
aniline press $1.45 to $1.76, plate maker 
$1.43 to $1.53, head plate man $1.61 and 
$1.75; main plant—gummerman $1.56 to 
$1.70, helpers $1.44 and $1.46, waxerman 
$1.58, female help $1.14 to $1.22, men’s base 
rate $1.38. (The above rates are in most 
cases from 3 to 6 cents per hour higher 
than the previous basic rates.) 


Night shift differential: a shift differential 
of 6 cents per hour will be paid for night 
work. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Metal Products—Montreal, P.Q.—Canadian 
Vickers Limited (Engineering Division) 
and International Brotherhood of Bouler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Welders and 
Helpers of America, Local 271, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
Local 631, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, Local 116, 
and United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipefitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, Local 826. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 18, 


1952, to August 17, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 
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Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week. Where the working force 
is placed on three 8-hour shifts employees 
will be allowed a 20-minute lunch period 
without deduction of pay. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of regular 
working hours on any one shift and for work 
on Saturdays; double time for work on 
Sundays and on 7 specified holidays, 5 of 
which are paid holidays (previous agreement 
provided for 4 paid holidays). 


Vacations with pay shall be in accordance 
with Ordinance No. 3 and amendments (one 


week after one year’s service). After 2 
years’ accumulated service (as calculated 
from January 1, 1946) employees _ shall 


receive 2 extra days’ pay, after 3 years 
3 extra days’ pay and after 4 years 4 extra 
days’ pay; after 5 years’ accumulated ser- 
vice employees shall receive an additional 
week’s vacation with pay. In calculating 
accumulated service full credit will be 
allowed to employees who temporarily left 
the company to serve in the Armed Forces. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: boiler and plate shop—marker off 
$1.52 to $1.67, boilermakers $1.52 to $1.58, 
blacksmiths $1.42 to $1.58; welders, licenced 
$1.50 to $1.58, unlicenced $1.35 to $1.48; 
union meit operators $1.50 to $1.58, burners 
$1.31 to $1.40, caulkers $1.40 to $1.50, 
chippers $1.28 to $1.36, drillers $1.28 to 
$1.38, slingers $1.12 to $1.30; (helpers, 
sweepers and labourers $1 to $1.19; machine 
shop—attendants (tool crib, stores) $1.10 to 
$1.22, clerks $1.10 to $1.47, cranemen $1.25 
to $1.41. drillers $1.16 to $1.46; grinders, 
millwrights $1.33 to $1.61; planer $1.47 to 
$1.61, toolmakers $1.39 to $1.66; sheet metal 
shop—layout $1.50 to $1.65, sheet metal $1.40 
to $1.50; assembler, machine operator $1.30 
to $1.40; trainee sheet metal $1.19 to $1.40, 
helper $1 to $1.19; copper and pipe shop— 
coppersmith $1.53 to $1.68, slab man $1.50 
to $1.60, pipefitters and plumbers $1.40 to 
$1.50, trainees $1.19 to $1.40, lathe hand 
$1.30 to $1.40, labourers $1 to $1.19. 


Dirty work: certain specified dirty work 
will be compensated by an additional 15 
cents per hour above the regular rates. 

Night shift differential: men working on 
regular night shifts will be paid at the rate 
of time and one-eighth. 

Apprentices shall be properly indentured. 
The number of apprentices shall be limited 
to one for every 5 journeymen. On comple- 
tion of 8,800 hours of service apprentices 
shall receive the journeymen’s rate. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 


seniority rights and the safety and health 
of employees. 


Aircraft—T oronto, Ont—De Havilland Air- 
craft of Canada Limited and _ the 
International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, 
Local 112. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1952, to August 31, 1954, and subject to 
notice, “it shall continue in effect for a 
further two years period without change and 
so on from year to year thereafter”. 


Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 
This provision will become null and void 
should there be any strike or other collec- 
tive action to stop or interfere with 
production. 
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Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday 
(for boiler engineers any 5 days of the 
week), a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours at 
a stretch on any regular working day and 
for work on Saturday; double time for work 
on Sundays (boiler engineers will be paid 
time and one-half for work on Saturday and 
Sunday) and double time and one-half for 
work on 8 specified paid holidays. 


Rest and wash-up periods: a rest period 
of 10 minutes at a time mutually agreed 
upon and a wash-up or clean-up period of 
5 minutes before the end of the work shift 
will be maintained. 


Vacations with pay: employees who have 
been on the company’s payroll for not less 
than 3 months prior to June 1 of any year 
that the agreement is in effect will be 
entitled to a vacation with pay on the 
following basis: after one year’s service to 
one week with pay equivalent to 2 per cent 
of their earnings during the preceding year, 
after 2 years’ service to one week with pay 
equivalent to 3 per cent, after 3 years’ 
service to 2 weeks with pay equivalent to 
4 per cent and after 15 years’ service to 3 
weeks with pay equivalent to 6 per cent of 
their earnings during the preceding year 
(the last provision is new). 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: group 1—tool and die maker, flight 
service engineer, class I inspector, $1.80 to 
$1.90; group 2—class II inspector, jig and 
fixture maker, senior heat treater, engine 
mechanic, flight service mechanic, steam- 
fitter and plumber, $1.67 to $1.77; group 3 
—radio. or radar installer, class III in- 
spector, various classes of mechanics (power 
plant, tube bending, airframe, salvage, in- 
strument, hydraulic, woodworker, etc), tool 
and cutter grinder, $1.58 to $1.68; group 4 
—upholsterer, sub-assembler, airframe 
erector, welder, bench hand, die cleaner, 
cable splicer, drop hammer mechanic, $1.52 
to $1.62; group 5—sheet metal machine 
operators, moulder drop hammer operator, 
tube bender, production workers, progress 
chaser, maintenance service operator, trades 
helpers, $1.46 to $1.56; group 6—bath oper- 
ator, stock chaser, stores clerk, truck driver 
(licensed), $1.41 to $1.51; group 7—paint 


remover, doper, assembler, parts stamper, 
drill operator, riveter, $1.36 to $1.46; 
group 8—labourer, cleaner and _ sweeper, 


$1.26 to $1.36; boiler engineer, second $1.68, 
third $1.58, fourth $1.48. Leadhands shall 
be paid 10 cents and chargehands 20 cents 
per hour extra while engaged in either 
category. (The above basic rates are from 
14 to 17 cents per hour higher than the 
previous rates. However, part of this in- 
crease is due to the incorporation into the 
new rates of the cost-of-living bonus paid 
under the previous agreement.) 


Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
rates employees will be paid a cost-of-living 
bonus of one cent per hour for each 1:3 
points rise in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index above the 
figure of 186-1 (previously 180:9). Adjust- 
ments will be made upward and downward 
but in no event will a decline in the index 
below 186-1 provide the basis of a reduction 
in the wage rates. 


Improvement factor: on March 1 and 
September 1, both in 1953 and 1954, 
employees will be granted a 2 cents per 
hour across-the-board increase as an improve- 
ment factor. 


Off-shift differential: employees engaged on 
off-shifts will be paid a premium of 10 cents 
per hour. 

Transportation allowance: the company 
will continue to provide a bonus of 3 cents 
per hour on all pay rates as a transporta- 
tion allowance, such bonus to be included in 
the calculation of overtime payments. 

Welfare plan: the company will contribute 
to the Group Insurance Plan a flat rate of 
2 cents per hour, based on a 40-hour week. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety of employees. 


Porcelain Insulators—Hamilton, Ont— 
Canadian Porcelain Company Limited 
and National Union of Vitric and 
Ceramic Workers, Local 249 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
15, 1952, to October 15, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours: the regular work week shall be 
one of 424 hours, for day workers 84 per 
day, Monday through Friday, and for shift 
workers 8 hours per shift. Overtime: time 
and one-half for the first 4 hours of work 
in excess of standard working hours in any 
one shift or week and on Saturdays, and 
for all work on 8 specified paid holidays; 
double time after the first 4 hours of over- 
time Monday through Saturday and for all 
work on Sundays. The above overtime 
rates for Saturdays and Sundays do not 
apply to watchmen, boilermen and _ con- 
tinuous shift workers. Employees required 
to work 2 or more hours of overtime before 
or after completing a standard shift will 
be paid a meal allowance of $1. 

Rest periods: employees engaged on the 
day shift will be granted two 10-minute 
rest periods each day. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, two weeks after 
3 years’ continuous service and 3 weeks after 
15 years’ continuous or 25 years’ total 
service, provided the latest period of con- 
tinuous service has been 5 years or longer. 


Basie hourly starting wage rates (non- 
incentive work): job evaluation grade No. 5 
$1.50, grade No. 6 $1.45, No. 7 $1.40, No. 8 


S135, No. 9.$1.30, No. 10°$1.25, No. 11 $1.20; 
after 3 months the above rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour. (The above starting 
rates are 15 cents per hour higher than the 
previous starting rates; however, the pre- 
vious agreement provided for an increase of 
5 cents per hour after one month and an 
additional increase of 5 cents per hour after 
3 months.) 


Night shift differential: regular night shift 
workers will be paid a shift bonus of 7 cents 
per hour for work on the second shift and 9 
cents per hour on the third shift. 


Welfare plans: the company agrees to 
maintain its present group life, accident and 
sickness and hospitalization plan for the 
duration of the agreement and to pay the 
same proportion of the cost on the same 
basis as before. 


Seniority: after 3 months’ service employees 
shall be allotted seniority on a departmental 
basis and after 12 months’ service they shall 
be placed on a _ plant-wide seniority list. 
Union officials shall hold top  plant-wide 
seniority during their term of office for 
purposes of lay-off and recall. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Construction 


Roads—Province of British Columbia— 
Certain Firms, Members of The Road 
Builders and Heavy Construction Asso- 
ciation and The International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 213. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
2, 1952, to January 1, 1955, and thereafter, 
subject to 60 days’ notice. However, nego- 
tiations regarding wages only may be opened 
each year on the anniversary date of the 
agreement, on 60 days’ notice; if agreement 
is not reached during such negotiations, the 
agreement as a whole shall be terminated in 
order to permit the parties to declare or 
authorize a strike or a lockout. 


Union security: closed shop. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Any time required for 
servicing equipment, before or after a shift, 
shall be paid for at the regular rate. On 
jobs outside a radius of 25 miles from the 
Vancouver city hall or on jobs where camps 
are maintained 44 hours a week may be 
worked at straight time. Overtime: time 
and one-half for the first 2 hours in excess 
of 8 hours per day Monday through Friday 
and for work in excess of 4 up to and 
including 10 hours worked on Saturday; (the 
first 4 hours on Saturday may be worked 
at straight time); double time for work in 
excess of 10 hours in any one day Monday 
through Saturday and for work on Sunday 
and on 9 holidays. No work is to be per- 
formed on Labour Day. Where by mutual 
agreement truck drivers agree to service 
equipment on Sunday the first 4 hours so 
worked shall be paid for at time and one- 
half. Truck drivers on “A” frames working 
with sections of the heavy construction in- 
dustry shall continue to be paid the extra 
overtime rates usually paid by those sections. 


Shift work: when additional shifts are 
required and continued for 3 or more con- 
secutive nights 8 hours’ pay will be granted 
for 7% hours on the second or 7 hours on 
the third shift. This shall not apply where 
circumstances prohibit the working of a 
normal shift. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by provincial law. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: turnowagon, 
$2.20; bottom dumps, $2.10; dumptor oper- 
ators, $1.78; Euclid type trucks, $1.78 to 
$1.98; dump trucks, $1.57 and $1.67; semi- 
trailers, spray trucks, $1.78; low bed, $1.78 
and $1.88; fuel and water wagons, $1.57 
and $1.67; loadermobile under 5 tons capa- 
city, winch trucks up to 5 tons capacity, 
$1.67; man-haul (class A licence), $1.75; 
pickup to 2,000 pounds, $1,52; flatbed “A” 
frames up to and ineluding 3 tons capacity, 
$1.57; over 3 tons capacity and those work- 
ing steadily 60 per cent of the time with 
special trades, $1.98. The rates for tunnel 
work underground are 10 per cent higher 
than the above rates. 


Out-of-town jobs: truck drivers required 
on out-of-town jobs will receive transporta- 
tion, meals not exceeding $5 daily on boats 
or trains and $4 daily in restaurants, and 
travelling time up to 8 hours in 24 (in- 
cluding Saturday, Sunday and _ statutory 
holidays) when travelling during working 
hours; if night travel is necessary a sleeper 
will be provided. If company vehicles are 
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used for transportation to out-of-town jobs 
and driven at the driver’s discretion straight 
time rates only will apply. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Trade : 


Retail Stores—Bell Island, Nfld—Bell 
Island Business Men’s Association and 
The Retail Clerks’ International Asso- 
ciation, Local 1621. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1952, to September 30, 1953, and _there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Hours: 4 days of 7%, one day of 94 and 
one day of 33 hours, a 43-hour week, pro- 
vided the Bell Island Shops Act is amended 
to provide for store opening hours to con- 
form to the above schedule; otherwise the 
hours shall revert to 3 days of 74, 2 days 
of 94 and one day of 34 hours, a 45-hour 
week. The above hours shall not apply to 
the 6 clear working days preceding Christmas 
Day. During July and August the 73-hour 
days shall be.reduced by one hour. The 
hours for drug stores and_ restaurant 
employees shall be mutually agreed upon by 
the proprietors and the union. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
the daily hours agreed upon and for work 
on whole holidays. The minimum overtime 
payment shall be $1. Statutory holidays 
shall be observed in accordance with the 
Shops Act, 1940, as amended. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 12 days, after 10 years’ service 18 
days. Employees with more than 6 months 
but less than one year of service will receive 
one day for each completed month of ser- 
vice. Longer vacations with pay will be 
allowed if taken during January, February 
and March. 

Sick leave: employees will be entitled to 
paid sick leave on the basis of one week 
with full pay and one week with half pay 
for each year of continuous service. Further 
sick leave pay shall be at the discretion 
of the employer. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: first year 
$13.50, second year $15, third year $16.50, 
fourth year $18, fifth year $19.50, there- 
after $21; fore-ladies $23, sales ladies per- 
forming bookkeeping duties $2 over shop 
experience rates. (The above rates are $2.50 
per week higher than the previous rates.) 

Uniforms, where required, shall be fur- 
nished by the employees. Laundering and 
cleaning expenses shall be borne by the 
employer. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Service 


Professional Establishments—V ancowver, 
B.C —The Vancouver General Hospital 
and Hospital Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 180 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for old and union shop for new 
employees (except X-ray technicians). 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days per week over 
a 2-week work period, an average of 40 
(previously 44) hours per week in any 2- 
week period with the following exceptions: 
for clerical positions the hours of work shall 
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not exceed an average of 39 per week in 
any 2-week period; for X-ray technicians and 
junior photographers the present hours are 
to remain in force. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of an employee’s 
regular hours. For clerical employees periods 
of less than one-half hour in excess of normal 
hours do not constitute overtime. 


Statutory holidays: employees will be 
entitled to 11 specified holidays and, in 
addition, to the Day of the Queen’s Corona- 
tion, provided the latter is declared a public 
holiday. Employees required to work on 
public holidays will receive comparable time 
off with pay, such time off to be taken 
within 30 calendar days prior to or subse- 
quent to the holiday. Where this proves to 
be inoperable an employee may accumulate 
up to 3 working days to be taken in addi- 
tion to the regular annual vacation. If 
comparable time off cannot be granted 
employees will be paid time and one-half in 
addition to the regular wages for time 
worked on a public holiday. 

Rest periods: a 15-minute rest period each 
normal work day will be granted to all 
employees with the exception of female 
laundry employees and X-ray technicians who 
will be allowed two 10-minute rest periods 
each 8-hour shift. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 2 weeks, after 10 years’ 
continuous service 3 weeks. Employees with 
more than 6 months but less than one year 
of continuous service will receive vacation 
time on a pro rata basis. The above does 
not apply to X-ray technicians who will 
receive 4 calendar weeks. 


Sick leave: after 3 months’ service regular 
employees shall be eligible for sick leave 
credits with pay on the basis of 14 days 
per month, cumulative, retroactive to the 
first completed calendar month ‘of their 
employment. Employees with accumulated 
sick leave to their credit shall turn over 
to the Hospital any moneys received from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board; they 
will then receive full pay up to the value 
of the accumulated sick leave and be 
deducted from their accumulated sick leave 
one-third of the time they were absent. 


Superannuation: all employees shall be 
retired upon reaching the maximum super- 
annuation age. To comply with the Muni- 
cipal Superannuation Act the Hospital will 
make every effort to engage employees within 
the qualifying ages of the Act. 


_ Monthly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: anaesthesiology department—oxygen 
therapy attendant $260.75 to $285.50, anaes- 
thesiology attendant $164.25; dietary depart- 
ment—cooks $193.50 to $291.75, butcher 
$285.50, kitchen helpers $164.25 to $230, 
waitress, kitchen maid $143.75 to $158.25; 
housekeeping department—internes’ residence 
attendant $221.25, building housekeeper $170, 
linen sorter, ward assistant, maid $143.75 to 
$158.25; laundry department — washman 
$273.25, extractor man $254.75, laundry 
helper $230, checker, starcher, dampener, 
pressing operator $164.25: maintenance 
department — electrician $342.50; elevator 
mechanic, carpenter, plumber $328; service 
man $304, painter $303.25, gardener, splint 
man $254.75, utility man $236.25; nursing 
department—sterilizer $223.75 to $242.25, 
nurse aide $164.25, home matron $143.75 to 
$158.25; orderly division—orderlies $223.75 
to $273.25, barber $239.75; radiology depart- 
ment—dark room developer (male) $233.50 


to $267, radiology attendant $164.25, tech- 
nicians $192.25 to $283.75; clerical positions 
—junior clerk, female $158.25 to $176, male 
$174.25 to $192.75; clerk, female $176 to 
$205.25, male $192.75 to $223.75; senior 
clerk, female $187.75 to $222.75, male $254.75 
to $291.75; stenographer, information clerk, 
vari-type operator $176 to $205.25; payroll 
clerk, bookkeeper $187.75 to $222.75; chief 
clerk $298 to $335. (The above rates rep- 
resent increases of approximately 2 per cent 
for female and 3 per cent for male 
employees over the previous rates.) 

Off-shift differential: employees on the 
evening and night shifts will be paid 20 
cents per shift extra. 

Uniforms will be supplied by the Hospital 
to all employees required to wear same, 
with the exception of X-ray technicians. 

Seniority: in the release, transfer or 
promotion of employees’ efficiency and 
required qualifications shall be the primary 
consideration; where such requirements are 
equal, seniority shall be the determining 
factor. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Professional Establishments—V ancouver, 
B.C—The Vancouver General Hospital 
and Employees’ Federal Union No. 180 
(Nursing Section). 

Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day not to exceed 80 
(previously 88) hours in a 2-week scheduled 
period. Overtime: hours worked in excess 
of 80 in a 2-week schedule will be com- 
pensated by comparable time off or at the 
rate of time and one-half if comparable time 
off cannot be granted. 

Statutory holidays: -employees will be 
entitled to 11 specified holidays and, in 


addition, to the Day of the Queen’s 
Coronation if the latter is declared a public 
holiday. Employees required to work on 
public holidays will receive comparable time 
off with pay, such time off to be taken 
within a period of 30 days prior to or 
subsequent to the holiday. Where this 
proves to be inoperable an employee may 
accumulate up to 3 days to be taken in 
addition to the regular annual vacation. 


Rest periods: all graduate nurse employees 
will be granted a 15-minute rest period each 
8-hour shift. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 3 (previously 4) weeks. 
Employees with more than 6 months but less 
than one year’s continuous service will 
receive a partial vacation on a pro rata 
basis. 


Sick leave: after 3 months continuous 
service regular employees will be granted 
sick leave with pay on the basis of 14 
days per month, cumulative, retroactive to 
the first completed calendar month of their 
employment. 


Superannuation: in order to comply with 
the terms of the Municipal Superannuation 
Act the Hospital will make every effort to 
hire persons within the qualifying ages of 
the Act. 


Monthly wage rates: head nurse $244.75 
to $281.50; assistant head nurse, admitting 
nurse $232.50 to $269.25; general duty nurse 
$226.50 to $263.25. (An increase of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent over the previous rates.) 

Off-shift differential: nurses engaged on 
the evening and night shifts will receive 20 
cents extra for each shift worked. 


Seniority: in the release, transfer or 
promotion of nurses, efficiency will be the 
primary factor. Seniority will also be 
considered. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of 13 others. In addition to those 
summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreements for retail 
food stores at Quebec and for oxide 
miners at Red Mill, published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette February 28; for 
garages and service stations at Sherbrooke, 
for the building trades at Sorel, for barbers 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 


and hairdressers at Trois-Riviéres and for 
the printing trades at Montreal, in the 
issue of March 14, as well as the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers and 
hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe and at 
Roberval, gazetted March 21. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for trade and office employees 
at Jonquiére, for the printing trades and 
for the metal trades at Quebec were 
published February 21; for garages and 


for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GAZETTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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service stations and for funeral service 
employees at Montreal in the issue of 
February 28; for barbers and hairdressers 
in the counties of Joliette, et al and at 
Rouyn-Noranda, in the issue of March 7. 
A request for the correction of the agree- 
ment for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province and requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe, 
for the building trades at Hull, for 
hospitals, etc., in some eastern counties of 
the province and for plumbers at Trois- 
Riviéres were gazetted March 14. A 
request for a new agreement for the retail 
trade at Dolbeau and Mistassini and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at Trois- 
Riviéres, for the building trades at Joliette 
and for the printing trades at Montreal 
were all published in the issue of March 21. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Mining 
Building Materials Industry, Province of 


Quebec 


See below under “Manufacturing”. 


Manufacturing 
Printing Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council dated March 12 
and gazetted March 21 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May 1949, p. 604; June 1951, p. 827; 
June 1952, p. 780; Jan. 1953, p. 97, March, 
p. 432, and previous issues). Another 
amendment to this agreement was gazetted 
March 14, 1953. 

Territorial jurisdiction is amended by 
providing that firms in the town of 
L’Assomption and within a radius of two 
miles of its limits which were publishing 
and printing one or more weekly news- 
papers as of December 31, 1952, will be 
included in Zone II. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers, 
Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Sher- 
brooke Districts 


An Order in Council dated March 5 and 
gazetted March 14 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Wepre loo lps 233; Vi) ities pb es2i se eAue. 
pe Ll07: Oct p. 13775" Jane 1952, p55). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in Zone I 
(Montreal District). mechanics, erectors 
$1.50 per hour; fitter, blacksmith $1.33; 
helper (shop or field) $1.17. (The above 
rates are from 6 to 12 cents per hour higher 
than those previously in effect.) 


Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec 


An Order in Council dated February 19 
and gazetted February 28 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
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(L.G., June 1950, p. 872; Aug., p.: 1185; 
Dec., p. 2067; Nov. 1951, p. 1539; Feb. 1953, 
Dp. 283; Aprile pros2 je 


Marble Industry 

Minimum hourly wage rates in Zone II: 
hand cutter $1.38; carborundum machine 
operator, compressorman $1.06; hand and 
machine polisher, bed rubber face, bed 
rubber end, craneman $1; saw setter 94 
cents; helper and labourer 81 _ cents; 
sawyerman on gang saws from 75 cents in 
first 3 months to $1 after 3 months; 
quarrymen—drill runner, channel runner 88 
cents, helper 75 cents; labourer (crusher 
plant) 81 cents; watchman $37.50 per week; 
apprentice marble cutters and setters from 
88 cents in first year to $1.25 in fourth 
year; apprentice carborundum machine oper- 
ators 88 cents in first 6 months to $1 in 
third 6 months; apprentice polishers 88 cents 
in first 3 months, thereafter $1. (The 
above rates are from 15 to 28 cents per 
hour higher than those formerly in effect 
and the rate for watchman is $7.50 per -: 
week higher.) 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council dated March 5 and 
gazetted March 14 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June 1952, p. 781; March 1953, p. 432, 
April, p. 582). 

Asbestos Insulation 

Minimum hourly wage rates: mechanic 
$1.85; junior mechanic $1.45; apprentices 
from 95 cents per hour in first year to 
$1.25 in third year. (The above rates are 
from 5 to 15 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect.) 

Vacation with pay provisions are those 
which are applicable to all building trades 
at Montreal as follows: 2 per cent of 
gross earnings during vacation with pay 
eredit period. (7 consecutive days off for 
continuous employment with one employer 
between May 1 of one year and April 30 
of next.) Vacation credit stamps redeem- 
able from the Minimum Wage Commission. 


Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe 


An Order in Council dated March 5 and 
gazetted March 14 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan. 1951, p. 54; April, p. 546; and previous 
issues). The word “ouvriers” is replaced 
by the word “Métiers” in the name of the 
contracting union. 

Industrial jurisdiction now provides that 
structural iron work is governed by the 
present agreement, when the cost of such 
operations, including wages and material, is 
less than $25,000. The clause specifying that 
construction contracts signed before the 
enforcement of the present agreement are 
not bound by its provisions, but are subject 
to the terms of the agreement in force when 
signed, is deleted. 

Hours: 48 per week as formerly. How- 
ever, hours are now distributed as follows: 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday, 7 a.m.to4p.m. Friday. Employees 
may be required to work Friday to 6 p.m. 
and from 7 a.m. till noon Saturday, at 
regular rates, to make up 48 hours in the 
week. 

Overtime is unchanged at time and one- 
half for work beyond the standard hours of 
the day, in excess of 48 hours per week, or 


for work on Sunday or any of 8 specified 
holidays. However, in cases of necessity, 
overtime work not exceeding one-half hour 
per day may be done at regular rates. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in most cases 
are 30 cents per hour higher (escalator 
clause, L.G., Oct. 1949, p. 1248) and the new 
minimum rates for certain classifications are 
now as follows: bricklayer, plasterer and 
mason $1.40 in Zone I, $1.20 in Zone II; 
plasterer’s, mason’s, bricklayer’s helpers, 
truck and tractor drivers (60 hours), fire- 
man (on the job), hod carriers, cement 
mixer operator $1 in Zone I, 90 cents in 
Zone II; whitewasher, demolisher, labourer 
$1 in Zone I, 85 cents in Zone II; carpenter, 
joiner, weatherstrip layer, window, window- 
frame and steel partition erector, saw setter 
on the job, caulker and joint pointer, cement 
finisher, lather (wood and metal), steam, 
gasoline, electric shovel operators, grader 
operators, crane operators $1.25 in Zone I, 
$1.05 in Zone II; journeyman electrician, 
journeyman pipe mechanic, etc., marble layer 
$1.25 in Zone I, $1.10 in Zone II; junior 
journeyman electrician, blacksmith $1.15 in 
Zone I, $1 in Zone II; tinsmith-roofer $1.25 
in Zone I, $1 in Zone II; junior journey- 
man pipe mechanic, etc., painter, paper- 
hanger, glazier, etc. $1.15 in Zone I, $1.05 
in Zone II; driller, millwright, compressor 
operator $1.10 in Zone I, 95 cents in Zone 
II; terrazzo and tile layer $1.30 in Zone I, 
$1.15 in Zone II; iron reinforcement erector 
(specialized) $1.25 in both Zones; orna- 
mental iron erector $1.20 in Zone I, $1.10 
in Zone II, helpers $1.05 in Zone I, 95 
cents. in Zone II; stucco layer $1.45 in 
Zone I, $1.25 in Zone II; construction and 
maintenance men on electric and telephone 
lines—linemen $1.10 in Zone I, $1 in Zone 
II; apprentices to all trades from 80 cents 
in first year to $1 in fourth year in Zone I, 
70 to 90 cents in Zone II. New classifica- 
tions are added to the wage scale as follows: 
electrician (contractor personal services) 
$1.75 in Zone I, $1.50 in Zone II, pipe 
mechanic, plumber, etc. (contractor personal 
services) $2 in Zone I, $1.80 in Zone II; 
structural steel erector and welder $1.80 in 
both Zones; journeyman (senior rating in 
plumbing and junior rating in steamfitting, 
or vice versa) $1.20 in Zone I, $1.10 in 
ZoneIl. Inthe municipalities of St. Hilaire, 
St. Hilaire-East, Otterburn Park and Marie- 
ville the minimum rates will be those of 
Zone I as above, less 5 cents per hour. The 
above minimum rates may be reduced by 10 
cents per hour in the case of handicapped 
persons, subject to approval of parity com- 
mittee. Employees living in Zone and 
required to work in Zone II will be paid 
the rates of Zone I. A premium of 15 cents 
per hour will be paid for work done 55 feet 


or more above ground, outside steeples, 
towers, ete. 
Minimum weekly rates for permanent 


employees are $13 to $14 per week higher 
than those previously in effect as follows: 
in Zone I—skilled workers $48, labourers 
$43; Zone II—skilled workers $45, labourers 
$40. 

Escalator clause: 5 cents per hour upward 
or downward for each 5-point increase or 
decrease in the consumer price index estab- 
lished by the Federal Bureau of Statistics, 
on the basis of 115 points. Adjustments to 
be made quarterly from January 1, 1953. 
(This provision does not apply to municipal 
or school corporations.) 
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Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning board and lodging, ratio of appren- 
tices and handicapped persons to total num- 
ber of employees, travelling time and the 
period during which vacation is to be given. 


Building Trades, Trois-Riviéres 


An Order in Council dated March 5 and 
gazetted March 14 makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement for the building 
trades in the Trois-Riviéres District between 
L’Association des  Oonstructeurs de la 
Mauricie Inc. and L’Union Nationale Catho- 
lique des Charpentiers-Menuisiers, Inc. of 
Trois-Rivieres; L’Union Nationale Catholique 
des Journaliers Inc. of Trois-Riviéres; 
TI?7Union Nationale Catholique des Electri- 
ciens, Inc. o Trois-Rivieres; L’Union 
Nationale Catholique des Peintres, Inc. of 
Trois-Riviéres; L’Union Nationale Catholique 
des Briqueteurs, Platriers et Macons, Inc. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR 
THE BUILDING TRADES, TROIS- 
RIVIERES DISTRICT 








Hourly rates 


Zones 
Trades ee 
i lu III 
: $ $ $ 
Bricklayer, mason, plasterer: 

Senior journeyman................ 1.50 | 1.35 1.20 

JUnIOr journey anleeee eerie TUS |) hah aba) 
Carpenter-joiner: 

Senior journeyman................ 130M elie | eel O) 

JUNIOLNOUINe yl ane eee ay || OO) ae) 
Bollertiremarnn asso cee eee ene lone OOM OS90 
FEFUCKSGTLViCl. mittee arses iia deci 1.05 } 0.95 0.90 
FVOISClariver tome rece ence cmean 1.00 | 0.90] 0.85 
Electrician: 

Senior journeyMan................ 1ESON Me iel'S L210 

JUNIOLNOULNE YL an seat eee eee 1155 elo TECK 
Cementiimsherseenee eeren ior. 1200 ele Obn ee nO0 
Drillvoperatorse eee ete eae 1.10 | 0.95 | 0.90 
Blacksmith tecce tenon cone ie on ee TPA || 1 3053 0.95 
RIG OCT Ae tet Te ene a 1.10 | 0.95 | 0.90 
Vomteeointbenmeceeaccee tecteicoenei 12205) 105 1.00 
aD OUTEK ee melee cree eee ir 0.95 | 0.85 | 0.80 
Wihitewashenm srtacecr sty mimic: 1.05 | 0.95 | 0.80 
@olanitenmixer aint 1.05 | 0.95 | 0.80 
IPIASterADOURCIys ehiet eciran nite cece 1.05 | 0.95} 0.80 
IMortarsmalkens one ccs oe aa eee 1.05 | 0.95 | 0.80 
Misi chins sere eet chiceie ete chee as OS 0.95 
IMillwaritoltecty ein tite terete 16255 | 012050) 0295 
Stationary engineman............... 12071) 1505 0.95 
Structural iron erector and welder 

(alitcatecories) ayaa aere eee cee 1.507) 1.50 1) 1-50 
Painter, glazier: 

Senior journeyman..4..08.508--- UL PAO |) eG) 1.05 

JuUunIOL jOUrNGy MAN arerae eee aes Ae LOS OR95 a 0290 
Structuralitron pantera.) oe ee 1.40] 1.40] 1.40 
SDLAY IAN ner er aeren tiation rca iL ats, |) Lei) |) al ete 
Terrazzo polisher (wet)............. 1.10 | 1.05 | 0.85 
Terrazzo polisher (dry)............. 1.15} 1.10 | 0.90 
iVodkearrien sn ai eee ania 1.05 | 0.95 0.80 
Concrete reinforcing steel erector..... Tet On eos 0.95 
@ement blocksayvenwm sccm ees 1220710 1.05 
Gatherer eeee  ee eee ibgalss | a0) 0.95 
Masrbleisettensmacneatenieceee cae. A) Wh abe 8%5) Lali 
Paper mangers careers aan ete 1200 ee 10 1.05 
Werrazzonlavelecue cece cinece cer at R205 elets 1.15 
il eslaw ere. tise buat daaeircute ie SOM eon 1.10 
Compressor operator................ 1 20ReOmieOsg0 
Crane elevator operator (steam)..... sei) |e at alls) 1.00 
Crane, elevator operator, (gasoline, 

Electricity) oe ener cn cette ae 1.10 | 1.00 0.90 
Mixer operator (steam)............. PAN) | a by i Ot) 
Mixer operator (gasoline or elec- 

bricitys he Peet ee teach ae ak 1.10; | 1.00) 0.85 
Job watchman (day and night), 

Sundays and holidays, maximum 

of 72 hours per week.............. ORTOUINOR On O10 





(The above rates are 5 cents per hour higher than those 
previously in effect for common labourers and 10 cents 
per hour higher in all other cases.) 
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of Trois-Riviéres; Le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Finisseurs de Oiment des 
Trois-Riviéres, Inc.; Le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Charpentiers-Menuisiers Inc. 
of Shawinigan Falls. Agreement to be in 
effect from March 14, 1953, until June l, 
1953, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Industrial jurisdiction: agreement applies 
to construction, repair, maintenance, 
demolishing or transport of buildings, roads, 
bridges, dams, streets, wharves, sidewalks, 
earthworks, sustaining walls, sewers, via- 
ducts, tunnels, wells, canals, locks, parks, 
playgrounds, aqueducts, gas mains and of 
any parts thereof. It also applies to steel 
construction operations which cost less than 
$25,000, including wages and material, as 
well as bridge construction for the Public 
Works Department. It does not apply to 
permanent employees engaged in the main- 
tenance of manufacturing or industrial 
establishments who are governed by a labour 
contract effective for a minimum period of 
6 months. (Maintenance work includes 
minor repairs only, but not new construc- 
tion.) Other exemptions include: mainten- 
ance employees of steam railroads and power 
companies who are governed by a collective 
agreement with said companies; road works 
for the Roads, Colonization or Mines 
Departments of the provincial Government 
which are governed by Fair Wages Schedule, 
Order in Council No. 800, April 24, 1929, 
as amended; roads, camps, etc. governed by 
Ordinance No. 39 of the Minimm Wage 
Commission; cities, towns and municipal 
corporations as regards repair and mainten- 
ance on their own buildings, construction, 
etc., of aqueducts, sewers, pavings and other 
similar operations unless such works are 
carried out by contractors or sub-contractors 
by the job for the said cities ,towns, etc. 


Territorial jurisdiction: the counties of 
Maskinonge, St. Maurice, Laviolette, Cham- 


plain and Trois- Riviéres divided into three 
zones as follows: Zone I—cities of Trois- 
Rivieres, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Grand Mere, 
Shawinigan Falls, the municipalities of 
Shawinigan South, Shawinigan East and 
Almaville, the town of La Tuque and all 
other municipalities of 8,000 persons, or 
more; Zone IJI—municipalities of 3,000 or 
more but less than 8,000; Zone IJII—the 
balance of the territorial jurisdiction with 
the exception of Zones I and II. 


Hours: 8 per day. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day; double time for 
work on Sunday or any of 9 specified holi- 
days. (Agreement specifies no work on any 
of the foregoing holidays.) Between May 1 
and October 1, employees may work 10 hours 
per day, to a maximum of 48 per week, at 
regular rates. Specific employees as mortar 
makers, hod carriers, etc., may work 10 
hours per day, to a maximum of 60 per week, 
at regular rates. 


Mininum hourly wage 
minimum wage rates are 
accompanying table. Employees living in 
Zone I or II and working in Zone II or 
III will be paid the rates of the Zone in 
which they live. Minimum rates for appren- 
tices, not shown on table, are included in 
the terms of this agreement and their rates 
are 5 cents per hour higher than those 
previously in effect. 


rates: new 
shown in the 


Vacation: 7 continuous days’ with pay 
after one year of continuous service as 
provided for under Ordinance No. 3 of the 
Minimum Wage Commission. 


Construction contracts granted and signed 
before the effective date of this agreement 
will be governed by the agreement in force 
at the time such contracts were signed. 


Other provisions include apprenticeship 
regulations, board and lodging. 





Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include four new 
schedules, one of which is made binding 
for the first time, and the amendment of 
two others, all summarized below. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


Carpenters, Belleville 


An Order in Council dated February 5 
and gazetted February 21 makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Belleville, to be in effect from March 8, 
1953, during pleasure. The terms of this 
schedule are similar to those previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
Jan. 1951, p. 65, with the exception of the 
following :— 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
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ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour GazeTTE, August, 1951, p. 1110. 


Minimum wage rate is increased from 
$1.40 to $1.65 per hour for work done 
during regular day periods and from $2.10 
to $2.473 per hour for night work. (Regular 
hours remain unchanged at 8 per day, 40 
per week.) 


Plumbers, Welland 


An Order in Council dated February 5 
and gazetted February 21 makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the plumbing 
and heating industry at Welland, to be in 
effect from March 3, 1953, during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. (Previously 44 hours per 
week.) . 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular working hours or for work 
in excess of 8 hours in any 24-hour period 
when employed on shift operations; double 
time for work on Sunday or any of 7 
(previously 8) specified holidays. No over- 
time work without a permit from the 
advisory committee. (Previously all over- 
time was paid for at time and one-half.) 


Minimum wage rate for work done during 
regular periods is increased from $1.25 (L.G., 
Oct. 1947) to $2.10 per hour. Employees on 
a night shift are entitled to 8 hours’ wages 
for 7 hours of work. 


The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped persons. 


Electricians, Sarnia 


An Order in Council dated February 19 
and gazetted March 7 makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for the electrical 
repair and construction industry at Sarnia, 
to be in effect from March 17, during 
pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 rey week. Provision is made for shift 
work. 


Overtime: double time for work outside 
regular working periods and for work on 
Saturday, Sunday or any of 8 specified 
holidays. No overtime will be worked with- 
out a permit from the advisory committee 
except for 2 hours to be performed imme- 
diately following the working period of a 
regular working day. No permit will be 
issued for overtime work on a holiday except 
in cases of extreme necessity. 


Minimum wage rate: $2.05 per hour during 
regular working periods. Employees on night 
shift will be paid 8 hours’ wages for 7 hours’ 
work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped persons. 


Sheet Metal Workers, Windsor 


An Order in Council dated February 19 
and gazetted March 7 makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for sheet metal 
workers at Windsor, to be in effect from 
March 17, 1953, during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Provision is made for shift 
work. 
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Overtime: double time for work in excess 
of regular hours and for work on Saturday, 
Sunday or any of 7 specified holidays. 
Overtime work will be performed only with 
the permission of the advisory committee and 
such permission will only be granted in cases 
of extreme necessity. 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.50 
(L.G., Nov. 1948) to $2 per hour. Employees 
are entitled to 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work on night shift. Lower minimum wage 
rates may be fixed by the advisory com- 
mittee for handicapped persons. 


ALBERTA 
Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Calgary 


An Order in Council dated January 19 
and gazetted January 31 amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
CisG eA DE 1050) parole Aprile 1952. 
p. 456). 

Minimum weekly wage rates for male and 
female (inside employees) are increased by 
$4.05 per week for male employees and by 
$1.80 per week for female employees and 
the new rates for certain classifications are 


now as follows: male employees—ovenmen, 


doughmen and cake bakers $52.20 per week; 
dividermen, mouldermen, bench hands $49.95; 
bread racker, wrapping machine operator, 
janitors and cleaners $43.20; head shipper 
$45.90; apprentices $34.20 in first 6 months 
to $46.80 in eighth 6 months, thereafter as 
per schedule; female employees—checkers and 
packers in bread shop $35.10; rackers and 
bread wrappers $33.75; bench work in cake 
shop, cookie and doughnut machine operators 
$36.45; cake depositor operator $39.15; 
wrappers, finishers, etc., in cake shop $33.75. 
Inexperienced employees (male and female) 
will be paid 10 per cent less than the 
regular rate set for their classification during 
first 3 (previously 6) months of employ- 
ment, 5 per cent less during the second 3 
(previously 6) months; after 6 (previously 
12) months they will receive the regular rate 
of the classification. 


Bakery Salesmen, Calgary 


An Order in Council dated January 19 
and gazetted January 31 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April 1950, p. 520, Oct., p. 1682). 

Hours: daily maximum of 9 per day, as 
previously in effect. However, the weekly 
maximum number of hours is reduced from 
48 to 44. Working hours will not extend 
beyond 1 p.m. (previously 2 p.m.) on 
Wednesdays, beyond 7 p.m. on Saturdays, as 
previously, or beyond 6 p.m. (previously 
7 p.m.) on the other days of the week. 
When a statutory holiday occurs in_ any 
calendar week, such week will be considered 
a 36-hour week instead of a 40-hour week, as 
previously. 

Minimum weekly wage rate for serviceman 
is increased from $41.50 to $46.80 per week. 
(Other minimum rates are not affected by 
this amendment. ) 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Employees under Quebec decree not entitled to pay for “paid” holidays 
falling on Sunday. British Columbia board of police commissioners 
required to follow recommendation of conciliation board. Charges of 
“featherbedding” have been examined by United States Supreme Court 


In Quebec, the parity committee for the building materials industry has 
lost its appeal against a decision of the Superior Court that an employer was 
not required to pay his employees for Christmas Day, 1949, and New Year’s 
Day, 1950, when they fell on Sunday, although they were “paid holidays” 
under the decree. The Supreme Court of British Columbia has ruled that, 
under the Municipal Act, the report of a conciliation board is binding on 
police commissioners and the policemen in a municipality, whether or not 
policemen are properly described as employees. In two cases, the United 
States Supreme Court has interpreted the anti-featherbedding provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act as not covering certain practices in the printing trades and 


the musicians’ union. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


...finds employees not entitled to pay for “paid” 
holidays under a decree if they fall on Sunday 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, at Montreal on January 14 
dismissed the appeal of a parity committee 
of the building material industry from a 
judgment of the Superior Court refusing 
the committee’s claim for payment for the 
two statutory holidays, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, when they fell on a Sunday. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette gave reasons for 
the Court’s decision. He stated that a 
decree under the Collective Agreement Act 
for the ornamental iron and bronze industry 
was applicable to the case. Section 10 of 
this decree provided that Christmas and 
New Year’s Day should be statutory holi- 
days with pay. The parity committee 
charged with enforcing the decree claimed 
that workers covered by it should be paid 
for the two holidays when, as happened in 
1949-50, they fell on a Sunday. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette examined various 
sections of the decree to discover the pur- 
pose of the provision for two holidays with 
pay. Section 3 establishes a normal work 
week of 44 hours. Section 4, dealing with 
overtime work, sets a rate of pay of time 
and one-half for hours worked beyond 
eight in a day and double time for hours 
worked on Sundays or on the two statutory 
holidays, Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
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His Lordship considered that the purpose 
of these provisions was to ensure that 
employees work 44 hours per week and that 
they receive a higher rate of pay if 
they work longer than this minimum. If 
Christmas was a week day, it would not 
be possible for them to work 44 hours that 
week and to receive the minimum amount 
of pay that the decree was supposed to 
ensure. For this reason the decree pro- 
vided that employees should receive pay 
for the two statutory holidays. However, 
when the two days were Sundays, the work 
week was not interrupted and employees 
could still work the normal 44 hours. Since 
they were not losing any of their normal 
weekly wage, they were not entitled to pay 
for the two holidays, if they did not work 
on those days. If employees were paid 
for the two days, their normal weekly wage 
would be exceeded. Mr. Justice Bisson- 
nette did not consider that the decree 
contemplated a bonus of this sort. 

His Lordship held that the provision in 
the decree that employees be granted the 
two holidays with pay was not an absolute 
requirement, since Section 4 provided for 
overtime pay to employees who worked on 


_This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


those days. He could not believe that 
the holiday pay provided for in Section 10 
could be a bonus to be given in addition 
to overtime pay to employees who worked 
on the holidays. He repeated his view 
that Section 10 merely ensured that 
employees should not lose any of their 
normal weekly wage when the work week 
was shortened by a statutory holiday. 

The other four judges hearing the case 
concurred in Mr. Justice Bissonnette’s 
reasons for decision. Comité Conjoint des 
Matériaux de Construction v. Boucley, Les 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, [1953] BR 
Montreal 185. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia... 


- issues order requiring police commissioners 
to carry out conciliation board’s recommendations 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
on January 12 granted the application of 
the Saanich Municipal Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, Local 374, for an order requiring 
the Board of Police Commissioners to carry 
out the recommendations of a conciliation 
board appointed to settle certain matters 
in dispute between the Commissioners and 
the policemen of Saanich. The Court held 
that the Municipal Act made the report 
of the conciliation board binding on both 
parties to the dispute, even though the 
relation between the Board of Commis- 
sioners and the policemen might not be 
that of employer and employee. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane described the 
facts of the case in his reasons for judg- 
ment. The plaintiff, Local 374 of the 
Saanich Municipal Employees’ Association, 
was the certified bargaining agent for all 
the policemen of Saanich except those in 
a confidential position and those who had 
authority to hire or fire employees. The 
union and the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners had concluded a collective agree- 
ment on April 3, 1951, to be effective from 
April ¥; 1951, to March 31,/ 1952. “It 
contained the provision that during the 
two months before April 1, 1952, either 
party, by giving 10 days’ notice, might 
require the other to enter into negotiations 
for the revision of the agreement. The 
Board and the union did negotiate during 
the two-month period but were unable to 
reach agreement on all the matters at 
issue. The British Columbia Labour Rela- 
tions Board referred the matter to a con- 
ciliation board on April 5, 1952, according 
to the provisions of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act. The concilia- 
tion board was instructed to endeavour to 
find terms acceptable to both parties for a 
collective agreement. 


There were three matters at issue between 
the parties to be determined by the con- 
ciiation board. The union demanded a 
25-per-cent wage increase across the board, 
an extra 10 cents per day for each five 
years of service, and a change in the 
uniform, namely, the substitution of slacks 
and a suitable type of ankle boots for 
breeches and leggings. With its labour 
member dissenting, the board recommended 
a 15-per-cent wage increase. The labour 
representative stated that he could not 
subscribe to anything less than a 20-per- 
cent increase. The board was unanimous in 
recommending that the union’s request for 
10 cents per day for each five years of 
service be granted and that the change 
requested in the uniform be made when 
the supply of breeches and leggings became 
exhausted. The Board of Police Commis- 
Sioners refused to accept the last two 
recommendations. 


The union brought an action for a 
declaration that the recommendations of 
the conciliation board were binding, because 
of a 1949 amendment to the British 
Columbia Municipal Act, Section 528B, 
which reads :— 

Where a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act to deal with 
a dispute between a municipality or 
Board of Police Commissioners and the 
firemen or policemen employed by the 
municipality or Board of Police Commis- 
sioners, a recommendation of the Con- 
ciliation Board shall be binding in every 
respect upon the municipality or Board 
of Police Commissioners and upon the 
firemen or policemen employed by the 
municipality or Board of Police Commis- 
sioners. 


The Board of Police Commissioners 
contested the action on the ground that 
the ICA Act had no application because 
the relation between the Board and the 
policemen was not that of employer and 
employee. Decisions of the appeal courts 
of Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia were 
cited as authorities for this argument, 
Bruton v. Regina City Policemen’s Associa- 
tion (L.G., 1945, p. 1011) and Rez v. 
Labour Relations Board (L.G., 1951, p. 1697). 
These judgments supported the view that 
policemen are not employees of a muni- 
cipality but are the holders of offices of 
trust under the Crown appointed to perform 
the duties imposed upon them by common 
or statutory law in the interests of the 
public at large. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane pointed out that 
the two cases cited were quite different 
from the case at bar, since they dealt with 
the jurisdiction of labour relations boards 
and the question of whether policemen have 
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the right to bargain collectively in the same 
way as ordinary employees. In this case, 
the union was already certified as the 
policemen’s bargaining agent and no ques- 
tion as to whether they were employees or 
not had been raised before the conciliation 
board. 

His Lordship pointed out that the Board 
of Police Commissioners had not objected 
when the Labour Relations Board appointed 
a conciliation board to assist in settling 
the dispute. Section 528B of the Municipal 
Act declared the decision of the board to 
be binding in every respect upon the Board 
of Police Commissioners. Mr. Justice 
Macfarlane stated that, while the use of the 
word “employed” in this section might not 
be an accurate description of the relation- 
ship between the Commissioners and the 
policemen, the legislature had used it to 
describe the existing relationship and 
obviously intended to make the conciliation 
machinery of the ICA Act available to 
policemen. Since the amendment was made 
to the Municipal Act, its whole purpose was 
to extend the conciliation machinery to the 
particular people covered by the Muni- 
cipal Act. Therefore the defendant’s 
objection that the ICA Act did not apply 
to policemen lost its force. 


The Board of Police Commissioners also 
argued that the recommendation as to 
clothing did not come within “conditions of 
employment” which are properly subject to 
collective bargaining. Since policemen are 
required to wear the uniforms supplied, His 
Lordship held that the recommendation did 
deal with a condition of employment. 


The Court accordingly granted the 
union’s application for a declaration that 
the recommendations of the conciliation 
board were binding and- issued an order 
requiring the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners to carry them out. Saanich Muni- 
cipal Employees’ Association, Local 3874 
v. Board of Commissioners of Police of 
District of Saanich, [1953] 8 WWR (NS) 
230. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


..+ holds Typographical Union’s practice of bogus 
typesetting not a violation of Taft-Hartley Act 


On March 9, 1953, the Supreme Court 
of the United States affirmed the judgment 
of the Court of Appeals which upheld a 
ruling of the National Labour Relations 
Board that a typographical union had not 
violated the anti-featherbedding provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act by insisting that 
newspaper publishers pay printers for 
setting type which was not to be used. 
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Three of the judges dissented from the 
judgment of the Court. Delivering the 
decision of the majority, Mr. Justice 
Burton gave the history of the case. The 
petitioner was the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, a corporation which 
includes more than 800 newspaper pub- 
lishers who represent more than 90 per 
cent of the circulation of daily and Sunday 
newspapers in the United States. In 
November 1947, the Association filed 
charges with the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board that the International Typo- 
eraphical Union was engaging in several 
types of unfair labour practices. The 
Regional Director of the Board issued a 
complaint, including a charge that the 
union was engaging in an unfair labour 
practice contrary to Section 8(b)(6) of the 
National Labour Relations Act, which 
reads :— 

It shall be an unfair labour practice 
for a labour organization or its agents... 
to cause or attempt to cause an employer 
to pay or deliver or agree to pay or 
deliver any money or other thing of 
value, in the nature of an exaction, for 


services which are not performed or not 
to be performed. 


The trial examiner recommended that 
the union be ordered to cease and desist 
from several of its activities but that the 
featherbedding charge be dismissed. ‘The 
Board accordingly dismissed the charge. In 
an action brought by the publishers for 
review and modification of the Board’s 
ruling, the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit upheld the Board’s deci- 
sion to dismiss the charge against the 
union under Section 8(b)(6) of the Act. 
This judgment was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Burton gave an explanation 
of the practice to which the publishers 
objected, which is a feature of the long 
battle carried on by the union to retain 
as much typesetting work for printers as 
possible. When a newspaper advertisement 
is set up in type it is impressed on a 
cardboard matrix or “mat”. These mats 
are distributed at little or no cost to other 
publishers and used as moulds for metal 
castings from which to print the same 
advertisement, so that no compositors are 
necessary except those who make up the 
original form. The union long ago-secured 
the agreement of newspaper publishers to . 
permit their compositors to set up duplicate 
forms for all local advertisements in the 
same manner as if the mat had not been 
used. This reproduction work, known as 
“setting bogus”, has become a recognized 
idiosyncrasy of the trade. Printers receive 
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their regular wages for the “bogus” work, 
which is fitted into slack periods and so 
interferes little with the regular work. The 
publishers who set up the original com- 
position for the mats find the system 
advantageous because it burdens their com- 
petitors with costs comparable to their 
own. Reproduction work generally takes 
from two to five per cent of the printers’ 
time. By 1947, detailed regulations for 
reproduction work were included in the 
General Laws of the ITU and so became a 
standard part of all employment contracts 
signed by its local unions. 

He then pointed out that the Court below 
had held that the union in insisting upon 
payment of wages to printers for “setting 
bogus” did not violate the Act because it 
called for payment for work actually done 
and not “for services which are not 
performed or not to be performed”. In 
the view of that Court, “setting bogus” 
was work performed and it remained for 
the parties to the agreement to determine 
its worth to the employer. 

Mr. Justice Burton agreed that the Taft- 
Hartley Act did not make the practice 
illegal. He stated that at the time Con- 
gress was considering the anti-featherbedding 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Bill, the 
constitutionality of the Lea Act penalizing 
featherbedding in the broadcasting indus- 
try (also known as the Petrillo Act) 


was being challenged in the Courts. The 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois held it to 


be unconstitutional, and the appeal from 
that judgment to the Supreme Court 
was pending throughout the debate on the 
Taft-Hartley Bill. The constitutionality of 
the Lea Act was not upheld until the day 
the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. For this 
reason the sponsors of the Taft-Hartley Bill 
wished to avoid the controversial features 
of the Lea Act. As first introduced, the 
Taft-Hartley Bill included a broad defini- 
tion of featherbedding like that in the Lea 
Act, which included a condemnation of 
practices requiring an employer to employ 
“yersons in excess of the number of 
employees reasonably required by such 
employer to perform actual services”. 
When the Taft-Hartley Act was finally 
passed, the prohibition was limited to a 
demand for payment where no work at all 
is done, Mr. Justice Burton considered. 

He referred to an explanation of the 
section given by Senator Taft in June 
1947, in the Senate :— 


It seems to me that it is perfectly clear 
what is intended. It is intended to make 
it an unfair labour practice for a man to 
say: “You must have 10 musicians, and 


if you insist that there is room for only 
six, you must pay for the other four 
anyway.” That is in the nature of an 
exaction from the employer for services 
which he does not want, does not need, 
and is not willing to accept. 


Mr. Justice Burton emphasized that in 
that illustration the service for which pay 
was to be exacted was not performed and 
was not to be performed by anyone, and 
that the last sentence must be read in 
that context. There was no suggestion that 
the four extra musicians were to do any- 
thing for their pay. He concluded :— 
Section 8(b)(6) leaves to collective 
bargaining the determination of what, if 
any work, including bona fide “made 
work,” shall be included as compensable 
services and what rate of compensation 
shall be paid for it. 

The Court accordingly affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeals sustaining 
dismissal of the complaint under Section 
8(b) (6). 

Mr. Justice Douglas dissented from the 
decision of the Court, since he held that 
the reproduction of advertising matter 
which is set up only to be thrown away 
could not be considered a service per- 
formed for the newspaper. The employer 
was being compelled to pay for work which 
was not only unwanted but wholly use- 
less. He considered that this practice, even 
though established by long custom in the 
printing trade, was outlawed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Mr. Justice Clark and the Chief Justice 
together gave another dissenting judgment. 
In their view, to consider the wasteful 
practice of “setting bogus” as work was to 
make Section 8(b)(6) meaningless. To 
carry out the purpose of the statute, 
“services” must be interpreted so as to 
exclude “contrived and patently useless job 
operations not to the employer’s benefit.” 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. v. 
National Labour Relations Board, [1953] 
31 LRRM 1. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


..-holds union’s demand for hiring of local band 
when travelling band engaged not violation of law 


In a judgment similar to the preceding, 
also given on March 9, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that a musicians’ 
union did not violate the anti-feather- 
bedding provisions of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations Act by demanding that a 
chain of theatres employ a local orchestra 
to play before and after the program and 
during the intermissions whenever a travel- 
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ling band was employed, although the 
management did not need or want the 
services of the local orchestra. 

As in the other case, Mr. Justice Burton 
gave the Court’s reasons for decision, while 
dissenting opinions were given by Mr. 
Justice Jackson, Mr. Justice Clark and the 
Chief Justice. 

Mr. Justice Burton described the general 
background of the matter at issue. For 
generations professional musicians have 
faced a shortage in local employment 
needed to yield them a livelihood. The 
American Federation of Musicians, to 
which practically all professional per- 
formers and conductors in the United 
States belong, uses its control of profes- 
sional talent to help individual members 
and local unions by insisting that travelling 
band contracts be subject to its rules. 


Article 8(4) of its by-laws provides:— 
Travelling members cannot, without the 
consent of a local, play any presentation 

performances in its jurisdiction unless a 

local house orchestra is also employed. 

He then described the facts of this case. 
Until about 1940, the Palace Theatre in 
Akron, Ohio, one of an interstate chain 
of theatres, regularly employed a local 
orchestra of nine union musicians. Between 
1940 and 1947 the local musicians were no 
longer regularly employed but rehearsed 
periodically at the theatre and were avail- 
able when required. Whenever a travelling 
band appeared there, the local musicians 
were paid a sum equal to the minimum 
union wages for a similar engagement 
although they did not. play. After the 
passing of the Taft-Hartley Act in June 
1947, local musicians were not used or paid 
on the occasions when travelling bands 
performed. 

In October 1947, the local union opened 
negotiations to induce the theatre manage- 
ment to employ a pit orchestra of local 
musicians to play overtures, “intermis- 
sions’, and “chasers” (while patrons were 
leaving the theatre) whenever a travelling 
band was employed. The union required 
acceptance of this proposal as a condition 
of its consent to local appearances of 
travelling bands. When the management 
refused, a travelling band cancelled its 
engagement. 

In 1949, the union made several new 
proposals for using the local orchestra, 
which were turned down by the theatre on 
the ground that the local orchestra was 
not necessary or desired. Accordingly, in 
July 1949, the union again refused to con- 
sent to the appearance of a travelling band. 
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In 1949, the management of the theatre 
chain filed charges with the National Labour 
Relations: Board that the union was 
violating Section 8(b)(6) of the Act, and 
the Regional Director of the Board issued 
a complaint. ‘The trial examiner recom- 
mended dismissal of the complaint, since 
he was not convinced that the union’s 
demands were an “attempt to cause” any 
payment to be made “in the nature of an 
exaction”. The Board, with one member 
dissenting, ordered dismissal of the com- 
plaint, but on different grounds. The 
Board held that Section 8(b)(6) did not 
apply to cases where a union sought actual 
employment for its members, even though 
the employer did not want their services. 

The case went before the Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, which held 
that the union was engaged in a practice 
declared unfair by Section 8(b)(6) even 
though it was seeking actual employment 


_ for its members. 


Mr. Justice Burton accepted the finding 
of the Board that the union was not 
seeking merely “stand-by” pay which it 
had received before the passing of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Since 1947 the union 
had consistently requested actual employ- 
ment in connection with travelling band 
and vaudeville appearances. It had sug- 
gested various ways in which the local 
orchestra could earn pay for performing 
competent work and had offered to con- 
sent to the appearance of travelling bands, 
which are controlled by the Federation, on 
those terms. 


The Court held that this was not an 
unfair labour practice. Mr. Justice Burton 
concluded :— 


We are not dealing here with offers of 
mere “token” or nominal services. The 
proposals before us were appropriately 
treated by the Board as offers in good 
faith of substantial performances by com- 
petent musicians. .. ayments for stand- 
ing- bya or for the substantial equivalent 
of “standin -by” are not payments for 
services performed, but when an employer 
receives a bona fide offer of competent 
performance of relevant services, it 
remains for the employer, through free 
and fair negotiation, to determine 
whether such offer shall be accepted and 
what compensation shall be paid for the 
work done. 


Mr. Justice Jackson, dissenting, consid- 
ered that the union’s action did constitute 
an unfair labour practice since it was a 
form of exaction from the employer in 
return for unnecessary services. To hold 
that the anti-featherbedding provision of 
the Act has not been violated so long as 
some exertion is performed or offered by 
the employees, no matter how useless or 


unwanted, would be to make it empty and 
meaningless. “Congress surely did not 
enact a prohibition whose practical appli- 
cation would be restricted to those without 
sufficient imagination to invent some 
‘work’,” Mr. Justice Jackson stated. 

He found the case different from the 
printers’ case, in that the Typographical 
Union was adhering to an old custom 
maintained through the years by mutual 
consent to which other terms of employ- 
ment have long since been adjusted, while 
in the case at bar the musicians’s union 
was attempting to evade the law by sub- 
stituting for the practice specifically con- 
demned by statute a new device for 
achieving the same result. Mr. Justice 
Jackson considered that “such subterfuge 
should not be condoned”. 


He also emphasized that the payments 
demanded by the union constituted an 
“exaction” because of the control of 
talent exercised by the union. The 
employer was in the entertainment busi- 
ness but could not have any talent to 
exhibit unless he accepted the union’s 
demands. 

Mr. Justice Clark and the Chief Justice 
dissented from the judgment of the Court 
for the same reasons as in the printers’ 
case. They made no distinction between 
the two types of “featherbedding”, between 
“modern make-work gimmicks and feather- 
bedding techniques encrusted in an indus- 
try’s lore”. National Labour Relations 
Board v. Gamble Enterprises, Inc., [1953] 
31 LRRM 7. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


In Newfoundland, general minimum wage of 50 cents an hour is set for 
male workers. In Ontario, workmen’s compensation regulations are 
changed to bring new occupations under the Act. In Alberta, regula- 
tions governing the examination and licensing of barbers are revised 


The first order made by the Newfoundland Minimum Wage Board sets 


a minimum rate of 50 cents an hour for all adult males in the province who 
are paid at an hourly rate. An overtime rate of at least 75 cents an hour must 
be paid for time worked after 10 hours in a day and for any work done on 
Sunday. Several occupations were brought under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the section of the regulations laying down conditions 
for the payment of compensation for tuberculosis for hospital employees was 
repealed. In Alberta, new regulations under the Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act make some changes with respect to the examination and licensing of 


barbers. 


Alberta Factories Act 


The new safety regulations governing the 
erection of derricks and the cleaning, 
repairing, operation and maintenance of gas 
and oil well drilling plants, rigs and equip- 
ment, which were recently issued under the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(L.G., April 1953, p. 588), have also been 
issued as regulations under the Factories 
Act, by O.C. 253-53, approved on February 
23 and gazetted February 28. The regula- 
tions which the new provisions replace were 
similarly in effect under both Acts. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The regulations governing the examina- 
tion and licensing of barbers under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act were revised 
by O.C. 285-53 on March 2 and gazetted 
March 14. The new regulations are similar 
to those recently issued for the beauty 
culture trade (L.G., April 1953, p. 587). 

To carry on the trade, a certificate is 
required of one of the following types: 
certificate of proficiency, temporary cer- 
tificate of proficiency, and apprentice 
certificate. The qualifications for these 
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certificates have not been changed. Limited 
proficiency certificates, formerly issued to 
persons attaining a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency and employed exclusively in hair 
cutting, are no longer to be granted. 


As before, an applicant for a certificate 
of proficiency must establish that he has 
had at least two years’ practical experience 
in the trade. Time credit of up to one year 
may be allowed for school training. A 
candidate must also pass a practical and 
theoretical examination, obtaining at least 
75 per cent of the allotted marks. A candi- 
date who obtains between 60 and 75 per 
“ent of the marks in the examination may 
be granted a temporary certificate, valid 
for a period not exceeding 12 months 
(formerly six months), during which time 
he must prepare for re-examination. 


An apprentice certificate is granted for 
a period of two successive years and enables 
the apprentice to receive training under 
the direct supervision of a barber holding 
a certificate of proficiency. At the end of 
two years the apprentice is examined and, 
if he is successful, is granted a certificate 
of proficiency or a temporary certificate. If 
not, he may be issued another apprentice 
certificate good for six months, after which 
he must be re-examined. 


More detailed provisions are set cut with 
respect to the review of an examination of 
an unsuccessful candidate by a Board of 
Appeal. As before, the application for 
review must be submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour within 30 
days. A fee of $5 must now bé forwarded 
with the application, the fee to be refunded 
if the Board of Appeal revokes the decision 
of the Board of Examiners. 

A further change was the removal of the 
annual renewal procedure. Previously, all 
barbers were required to renew their certifi- 
cates annually on payment of a fee of $1. 
Now certificates will remain in effect until 
suspended or revoked for cause. 

Another new provision requires a card of 
identification to be issued with each certifi- 
cate, indicating the status of the certificate. 
On the request of an authorized official the 
holder of a certificate must produce the 
certificate or identity card. 


Newfoundland Minimum Wage Act 

The first minimum wage order issued 
under the Newfoundland Minimum Wage 
Act, enacted in 1950, establishes a minimum 
rate of 50 cents an hour for male workers 
over 18 years of age. Overtime at the 
rate of time and one-half the minimum 
rate, i.e. 75 cents an hour, must be paid 
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for all work done over 10 hours in a week 
day or for any work done on Sunday. The 
order is effective from May 1. 

The new minimum wage order is appli- 
cable to all male employees in the prov- 
ince being paid at an hourly rate except 
apprentices and persons employed in farm- 
ing and market gardening. 


Ontario Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act 

The Industry and Labour Board of 
Ontario has raised the price of a vacation- 
with-pay stamp book from 25 to 35 cents, 
by an Order in Council of February 26, 
gazetted March 14 (O. Reg. 27/53). 

Under the Act, employers must pur- 
chase vacation-with-pay credit stamps for 
employees who leave their employment. 
The employee is entitled to _ receive 
vacation-with-pay credit stamps on the 
basis of two per cent of his total earnings 
for whatever portion of the working year 
he has been employed. Employees who 
voluntarily leave their jobs are not eligible 
for this holiday pay unless they have 
worked for the employer for at least three 
months. ‘An employee engaged in the con- 
struction industry is entitled to vacation- 
with-pay credit irrespective of his employ- 
ment period. | 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 

Amendments to the General Regulations 
under the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act bring four new occupations under 
the operation of Part I of the Act, that 
is, the collective liability system, and 
repeal certain provisions laying down the 
conditions under which compensation is 
payable for tuberculosis contracted by 
employees in hospitals and _ laboratories. 
The amendments were approved by O. Reg. 
18/53 on February 12 and gazetted 
February 28. 

Hand laundries, previously excluded from 
the Act, are now included. Power laundries 
were already under the Act. Other indus- 
tries added to Schedule 1 of the regula- 
tions, which lists the industries in which 
employers must contribute to the Accident 
Fund, include the operation of parking- 
stations or parking-lots, the wrecking of 
automobiles, and the operation of a 
building rented wholly or partly for 
manufacturing. 

Certain conditions which previously 
restricted the right of an employee to 
receive compensation for tuberculosis have 
now been removed. Tuberculosis is a 
compensable industrial disease when con- 


tracted by a workman employed in a 
‘hospital, sanatorium or sanitarium coming 
under Part I of the Act or in a laboratory 
operated by the province. Previously, how- 
ever, compensation was not payable unless 
the workman had undergone the examina- 
tion required for such employees and had 
been found free of tuberculosis, and unless 


he filed his claim within three months after 
leaving the employment. Compensation 
was not payable if he contracted tuber- 
culosis within three months after his first 
examination, unless he had been continu- 
ously employed in the hospital, sanatorium 
or laboratory for a three-month period 
before his examination. 





Indian Labour Conference Considers 
Changes in Industrial Relations Law 


At the 1952 session of the Indian Labour 
Conference, the Minister of Labour of 
India submitted for its consideration the 
Government’s proposals for changes in 
industrial relations legislation. The Min- 
ister’s address at this conference was 
reported in the Indian Labour Gazette 
for October 1952, and the Bombay Gazette 
for December 1952. 

The Indian Labour Conference was 
formed to advise the Government on 
labour questions, and all proposed labour 
legislation is submitted to it. The organ- 
ization is modelled on the International 
Labour Organization in that governments, 
employers and workers are represented, 
with the number of government representa- 
tives equalling the number of non-govern- 
ment members. Of the 11 employers’ 
representatives, eight ‘are named by the 
Government in agreement with the two 
main employers’ organizations; the remain- 
ing three represent other classes of 
employers. In the same way the Govern- 
ment chooses eight of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives in agreement with the two 
largest workers’ organizations, while the 
other three represent other groups of 
workers. The government members include 
representatives of both the central and the 
state Governments. 

In his address at the opening of the 
12th annual session of the Conference in 
October 1952, Shri Giri, the Minister of 
Labour, strongly urged the abandonment of 
the system of compulsory arbitration 
established by the 1947 Industrial Disputes 
Act and its amendments, and the adoption 
of a freer system under which manage- 
ment and labour would settle their differ- 
ences by vigorous collective bargaining and 
by voluntary conciliation and arbitration. 
In his view, compulsory arbitration had 
weakened the trade union movement, since 
the workers had lost the spirit of self- 
reliance engendered by healthy collective 


bargaining and had acquired the habit of 
litigation. He felt that the system of 
compulsory arbitration stirred up bad 
feeling between employers and workers. It 
also hindered voluntary settlements, since 
each party to a dispute hesitated to make 
concessions for fear of prejudicing its case 
before an arbitrator. 


The Minister then placed before the Con- 
ference, for its consideration, a possible 
line of action. He discussed the opinions 
expressed by state Governments, employers 
and workers in their replies to a question- 
naire circulated by the Government in 
July 1952. Since the replies to the 
questionnaire had indicated a_ general 
unwillingness to abandon compulsory arbi- 
tration altogether, the Minister suggested 
that it be retained at first in public utility 
services, which would include power, light, 
water, sanitation, railways, telegraphs and 
such other industries as might be con- 
sidered necessary for maintaining supplies 
and services essential to the life of the 
community. In these industries, the state 
would have the power to refer unsettled 
disputes for compulsory arbitration and at 
the same time to prohibit strikes and 
lockouts. Strikes or lockouts would be 
permitted only if the appropriate govern- 
ment refused to refer a dispute to 
arbitration. 

In all other industries, compulsory arbi- 
tration would be abandoned. Employers 
and workers would be encouraged to rely 
on collective bargaining and to resort to 
conciliation and arbitration by mutual 
agreement when necessary. While the state 
would assist in the development of 
adequate machinery for negotiation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, the parties would 
be encouraged to devise their own 
machinery. Strikes and lockouts would be 
prohibited only during the period of a 
binding agreement or award. 
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If the experiment worked in non-public 
industries, the system could then be 
extended to public utility services also, Shri 
Giri stated. If it failed, he would be 
willing to reverse the steps taken; but he 
urged all groups in the Conference to give 
the new experiment a fair trial. He was 
satisfied that an emergency could be dealt 
with if it should arise through the granting 
of special emergency powers by the Legis- 
lature. If the Conference wanted to 
include emergency provisions in the legis- 
lation, he might be persuaded to do so, 
but only a situation causing prolonged and 
widespread hardship to the community 
could constitute an emergency necessitating 
the use of compulsory arbitration and the 
prohibition of strikes and lockouts. 


The Minister indicated that the new 
legislation to replace the 1947 Industrial 
Disputes Act would be the basic law 
applicable to the whole country but that 
the states would be permitted to enact 
supplementary legislation provided that it 
was not inconsistent with the central law. 
He supported the general consensus that 
there should be no large-scale extension of 
the central Government’s administrative 
jurisdiction. He stated that, while the 
workers’ organizations and the majority of 
state Governments were in favour of a law 
applicable to all types of employment, the 
employers’ organizations in general would 
prefer to restrict it to factories, railways, 
transport services, mines, postal services, 
telegraphs and telephones, and to have 
separate legislation for commercial estab- 
lishments, banks, insurance companies, 
plantations and agricultural establishments. 
Shri Giri himself considered that if it were 
necessary to provide machinery for the 
settlement of disputes between agricultural 
workers and their employers a special law 
would be advisable. 

The Minister reported that the large 
majority of workers’ organizations desired 
the immediate abolition of the Appellate 
Tribunal, the body established in 1950 to 
hear appeals from awards of industrial 
tribunals. He pointed out that the aban- 
donment of compulsory arbitration in most 
industries would reduce the need for it and 
urged employers to vote for its abolition 
so that the new policy could be launched 
in an atmosphere of mutual goodwill. He 
recommended also the abolition of standing 
conciliation boards, commissions of enquiry, 
and labour courts. 

Shri Giri then outlined the new pro- 
cedure for collective bargaining and the 
settlement of disputes without compulsory 
arbitration. The first stage would be direct 
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negotiation between employer and workers. 
He recommended a system of union recog- 
nition providing for two types of certifica- 
tion. A union having as members a fairly 
large proportion of the workers in an 
establishment (the required percentage to 
be suggested by the Conference) would be 
entitled to certification as bargaining agent 
with exclusive collective bargaining rights. 
An agreement concluded between the bar- 
gaining agent and the employer would bind 
all employees in the establishment. If 
there should be no union with sufficient 
membership to qualify as bargaining agent, 
a union with a lower prescribed percentage 
of employees as members could be certified 
as a “recognized union”. An agreement 
reached between this type of union and the 
employer would apply only to its members, 
unless the non-union employees requested 
the employer to make it applicable to them 
also, and non-union employees would be 
free to negotiate separate agreements with 
the employer if they wished. 

If the parties could not settle their differ- 
ences through the bargaining process, they 
could request the services of a conciliation 
officer. The Minister suggested that in 
non-public industries the conciliation officer 
should not intervene unless one of the 
parties invited him to do so in writing and 
he were satisfied that the party making the 
request had endeavoured to bargain in good 
faith. In public utility services he would 
be entitled to intervene as under the 
present system. 

The third stage would be that of referring 
the dispute either to a conciliation board 
or an arbitration board, each party nomin- 
ating its own counciliators or arbitrators 
and the members of the board then select- 
ing an impartial chairman. The members 
of conciliation and arbitration boards could 
be chosen from a list compiled annually by 
the appropriate government. In the case of 
voluntary arbitration the parties could 
decide to have one individual act as arbi- 
trator or they could decide to submit the 
dispute to arbitration by the regular 
industrial tribunal designated by the appro- 
priate government. Under the system 
proposed by the Minister, a collective 
agreement entered into between the parties 
and every arbitration award would be 
registered with the conciliation officer and 
would be binding on the parties for a 
period of one or two years if no period 
were specified in the agreement or award. 

Other questions on which the Minister 
sought the advice of the Conference were 
dismissal of employees, the limits of an 
employer’s right to lay off employees, or 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for February, 1953, show benefit payments during month 
amounted to $18,505,590, compared with $17,502,303, in previous month 


During the week February 28-March 6, 
a total of 249889 beneficiaries received 
$4,608,663 as compensation for 1,468,668 
days of proven unemployment, in com- 
parison with 231,331 persons who received 
$4,352,990 as compensation for 1,395,790 
days during the week January 31-February 
6. In the week February 23-29, 1952, an 
amount of $3,483,137 was paid to 228,121 
beneficiaries as compensation for 1,291,339 
days of unemployment. 


The average daily rate for the week 
under review was $3.14, compared with 
$3.12 last month and $2.70 for the same 
week in February 1952. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
show that during February 1953, insurance 
books were issued to 4,471,030 employees 
who had made contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1952. 


Employers registered as at February 28 
numbered 248,001, an increase of 682 since 
January 31, 1953. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During February, 49,631 claimants unable 
to satisfy the contribution requirements for 
regular benefit had their claims considered 
under the supplementary benefit provisions 
of the Act. An additional 938 renewal 
supplementary benefit claims were filed. 
Of the 50,519 adjudications recorded, 35,890 
were granted entitlement to benefit, 1,772 
had a disqualification period imposed, and 
12,857 were disallowed.. Supplementary 
benefit payments amounted to $2,090,530. 

Unemployment insurance benefit pay- 
ments in February amounted to $18,505,590, 
compared with $17,502,303 in January and 
$14,162,612 in the same month last year. 

Unemployed days for which compensatory 
payments were made totalled 5,918,651, as 





*See Tables E-1 to E-8 at end of book. 


Comparison of current 
statistics with those for a _ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 
relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 
area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


employment 





against 5,628,881 in the preceding month 
and 5,266,024 in February 1952. 

The monthly report on the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
shows that initial and renewal claims for 
benefit filed in February numbered 171,658, 
compared with 223,255 a month earlier and 
140,386 a year ago. 

Claimants on the live unemployment 
insurance register at the end of February 
totalled 388,501 (328,314 males and 60,187 
females), as against 376,338 (312,756 males 
and 63,582 females) on January 31 and 
350,805 (272,094 males and 78,711 females) 
on February 29, 1952. Ordinary claimants 
on February 28 numbered 308,757 (264,964 
males and 43,793 females), while of the 
remaining claimants, 22,011 were short- 
time, 3,325 temporary lay-off and 54,408 
were claiming supplementary benefit. 

Adjudications on ihitial and renewal 
claims totalled 181,580. Of this number, 
117,671 were entitled to benefit. Disallow- 
ances constituted 49,752 claims, while 
disqualifications were imposed in 22,328 
cases (including 6,399 on revised and 1,772 
on supplementary benefit claims). Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed”, 6,731 (the duration of the 
disqualification period in 4,452 of these 
cases was six days or less); “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause”, 
6,863 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work”, 2,209 cases. 

Claimants receiving first benefit payments 
during the month totalled 121,507, com- 
pared with 163,273 in January and 107,680 
in February 1952. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the umpire 


Decision CU-B 883, December 2, 1952 


Held: That a claimant, who expected to 
return to work for her former employer 
and who had been successful in obtaining 
only six weeks’ employment in four months, 
was rightfully disqualified from the receipt 
of benefit under Section 40(1)(a) of the Act 
when she refused to apply for employment 
at the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
and of a kind she could have easily per- 
formed. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 30 years of age, was employed as 
an assembler by a manufacturer of auto- 
mobile parts at a wage of $1.13 an hour 
from February 12, 1952, to May 7, 1952, 
when she was laid off because of a shortage 
of work. On May 8, 1952, she filed a 
renewal claim for benefit, which was 
allowed. During the period from July 14, 
1952, to August 29, 1952, she again worked 
for the same manufacturer. 


On September 5, 1952, the local office 
notified her of employment in her home 
town as a binder with a litho-printing firm 
at a wage of 72 cents an hour. The hours 
of work were eight a day and 40 a week 
(day work). According to the submissions, 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that type of work ranged from 59 to 
83 cents an hour. She refused to apply 
for the employment on the grounds that 
the wages were too low and that she 
expected to return to work for her 
previous employer. The local office com- 
mented that the claimant’s former employer 
reported that the probable date of rehiring 
was very indefinite and that she might 
not be called back to work before six 
months’ time. The local office further 
commented that the prospective employer 
would have given her employment until 
Christmas and that the job could have 
developed into a permanent one. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks because she had, 
without good cause, refused to apply for 
a situation in suitable employment within 
the meaning of Section 40(1)(a) of the 
Act. 
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The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which, after having heard her and 
her representative, by a majority finding, 
disallowed the appeal. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—The claimant, who had 
been successful in obtaining only six weeks’ 
employment with the ........... Products 
Company since May 7, 1951, was offered, 
on September 5, 1952, temporary work 
other than in her usual occupation but 
of a kind that she could have easily 
performed. She refused to accept it on 
the grounds, that the rate of pay was too 
low and that she expected to be recalled to 
work by her former employer. 

With regard to the rate of pay offered, 
the court of referees found that it was 
“above the prevailing starting rate” in the 
district for that kind of work and, on the 
evidence before me, I have no valid reason 
to differ from the finding of fact. 

As to the claimant’s statement that she 
expected to be recalled to work by her 
former employer, the local office at the 
time of the offer inquired from him as to 
the probable date of her re-employment. 
His answer was that. he had no idea and 
that it might not be before six months’ 
time. It turned out, however, that she 
resumed work with him four or five weeks 
later. 


I can understand the claimant’s point of 
view in refusing to accept temporary work 
at a rate of pay lower than that which 
she had previously received particularly as 
she expected to regain the job in which 
she had established seniority. On the other 
hand, I cannot lose sight of the fact that 
unemployment insurance is a measure 
essentially designed to financially assist the 
worker who is in the unfortunate position 
of being unable to find employment and 
that Section 40(3) of the Act provides as 
follows:— 

After a lapse of such an interval from 
the date on which an insured person 
becomes unemployed as, in the circum- 
stances of the case, is reasonable, employ- 
ment shall not be deemed to be ‘not suit- 
able by reason only that it is employment 
of a kind other than employment in the 


usual occupation of the insured person, if 
it is employment at a rate of wages not 


lower and on conditions not less favour- 

able than those observed by agreement 

between employees and employers or, fail- 

ing any such agreement, than _ those 

recognized by good employers. 

For those reasons, I do not consider that 
I would be carrying out the intent of the 
Act if I were to decide that the claimant 
should have been allowed to continue to 
recelve unemployment insurance benefit 
when there was work available for her at 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
and of a kind that she could have easily 
performed. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 887, December 4, 1952 


Held: (1) That employment in the local 
textile wndustry at the prevailing rate of 
pay was suitable for a young mother who 
had been unemployed for several months, 
even though it involved shift work. 

(2) That inasmuch as she was available for 
work from 7:80 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., which 
are normal working hours, she had not so 
restricted her field of employment as to 
be no longer considered available for work 
within the meaning of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 21 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on January 12, 1952, 
and stated therein that she had been 
employed by a manufacturer of power chain 
saws aS a press machine operator at a 
wage of 75 cents an hour from September 
14, 1951, to January 11, 1952, when she 
was laid off because of a shortage of work. 


In April 1952, the insurance officer dis- 
qualified her from the receipt of benefit 
for a period of six weeks under Section 
40(1)(a) of the Act because she had refused 
to apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment, aS a power sewing machine operator 
with a textile company at a wage of 60 
cents an hour plus piece work. The reason 
then given for her refusal was that she had 
no one to look after her baby in the even- 
ings. The local office reported that she was 
able to do day work from 7:30 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. but was not free to take shift 
work. 


On August 8, 1952, the local office noti- 
fied her of permanent employment on a 
shift basis as a power sewing machine 
operator with another textile company at 
a wage of 60 cents an hour. The prevail- 
ing rate was reported to be from 50 to 65 
cents an hour. She refused to apply for 
the employment, again stating that she had 
nobody to mind her baby in the evenings. 
The local office commented that for several 





months past there had been no openings 
for married women desiring day work in 
factories. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks because she had, with- 
out good cause, refused to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment (Section 
40(1)(a) of the Act). He also disqualified 
her from the receipt of benefit for an 
indefinite period because she was not avail- 
able for work (Section 27(1)(b) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which, after having heard her and 
her representative, by a majority finding, 
upheld the decisions of the insurance 
officer. 

With the claimant’s consent a union 
representative appealed to the Umpire, 
contending that the plant to which she 
was referred for employment on August 8, 
1952, was paying much lower than the going 
wages and that the work, which was on a 
shift basis, was not suitable for the 
claimant. 


The manager of the local office in a 
memorandum to the Regional Claims 
Officer dated October 7, 1952, submitted 
information which he had obtained regard- 
ing rates of pay being paid by a number 
of employers in the locality. 


Conclusions.—It is contended on the 
claimant’s behalf that “shift work with its 
dislocation of home life, living and meal 
requirements, etc., should not be within 
the jurisdiction of an insurance officer to 
exercise any power of direction § or 
compulsion”. 


It is not only the right but the duty 
of the placement officer to direct a claimant 
to any employment which, under the cir- 
cumstances, is suitable and this may mean 
employment involving shift work. What- 
ever inconvenience it may cause the 
worker, shift work is a recognized fact in 
industry. 


IT readily understand that in the case of 
the claimant, who is a young married 
woman with a baby, employment involving 
night work would considerably disturb her 
domestic life. On the other hand, one can- 
not overlook the fact that she had been 
out of work for several months when she 
was referred to what was apparently the 
only employment available. In _ that 
lengthy period of time she had been unable 
to find employment of the kind that she 
wanted and the local office reported that 
for several months it had had no openings 
for married women who desired day work 
in factories. 


(Continued on page 747) 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 1388 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 


repair or demolition. 


In the same period, a total of 94 contracts in these categories was awarded. Par- 


ticulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available, on request, to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each 
of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification 
of labour shown in the wage _ schedule 
included in the contract is a minimum rate 
only and contractors and _ subcontractors 
are not exempted from the payment of 
higher wages in any instance where, during 
the continuation of the work, wage rates in 
excess of those shown in the wage schedule 
have been fixed by provincial legislation, 
by collective agreements in the district, or by 
current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 
in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the 
Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of eight per day 
and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because’ the 
employee has made a complaint with respect 
to such discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded under this heading for the month of March are set out below:— 


Department 


AGTICUICULG: te seers Stee. Mee eth ne Ie ey 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited: 


(Building and Maintenance)............ 
Defence Production (February report)...... 
Post 'Omice yes eae Oh ee ne 


eoeoereereesr ese eee eee seo eee eee ne 


(The labour conditions included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on 
such contracts shall be paid such wages as 
are currently paid in the district to com- 
petent workmen, and if there is no current 
rate then a fair and reasonable rate, but in 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being pérformed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


ine 2 $ 54,921.49 
rr i 8,541.60 
gt 151 9,851,019 .00 
fie ) 141,192.61 
Poe 3 16,261.00 


no event shall the wages paid be less than 
those established by the laws of the prov- 
ince in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those 
fixed by the custom of the trade in the 
district, or if there be no such custom then 
fair and reasonable hours; 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of those fixed by 
custom of the trade in the district, or in 
excess of fair and reasonable hours; 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $606.60 was collected from three employers who had failed to 
pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This amount 
has been, or will be, distributed to the 26 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded—March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Bow River Project Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of canal & road, 


ete (Distributary R Extension). 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Nova Scotia Light & 
Power Co, *extension of electrical distribu- 
tion system. Saint John N B: M H 
Downs, *interior painting, Rochwood Court. 
Montreal P Q: Montreal Management & 
Maintenance Co Ltd, *interior painting, 
Benny Farm Gardens; Guy Ouiment, 
*interior painting, Villeray Terrace. Nitro 
PQ: A Lecompte & Fils, *installation of 
fire alarm system. Downsview Ont: 
Rayner Construction Ltd, construction of 
roads & drives; Redfern Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of houses, RCAF Station. 
Ottawa Ont: S W Farrell & Son, *supply 


& erection of chain link fence, Strathcona 
Heights; James Rotar, *supply & installa- 
tion of protective window screens, Strath- 
cona Heights. Trenton Ont: John N 
Entwistle, construction of school. Wzundsor 
Ont: Eavestroughing Perfect Service, *eaves- 
troughing. Hdmonton Alta: O K Construc- 
tion & Supply Co Ltd, completion of road- 
ways & driveways. Macaulay B C: 
Rosehall Nurseries Ltd, *landseaping. Van- 
couver B C: Ed Johnston, landscaping, 
Fraserview; W W Philpott, interior paint- 
ing, West Broadway. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Lachine P Q: O Langlois Construction 
Ltd, construction of water storage tank. 
Valcartier P Q: Nap Trudel & Fils, con- 
struction of headquarters bldg: Ville la 
Salle P Q: Mobec Ltd, installation of 
lighting & lamps in warehouse bldg. 
Uplands Ont: Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of watermains, storm & 
sanitary sewers. Gimli Man: Maple Leaf 
Construction, construction of roads. Shilo 
Man: Red River Construction Co Ltd, 


installation of sewer & water connections to 
barracks blocks. Dundurn Sask: North 
West Electric Co Ltd, construction of 
electrical distribution system; New West 
Construction Co Ltd, grading & services for 
new magazine area. Saskatoon Sask: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
synthetic training bldg. Claresholm Alta: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of bldg & access roads. 


Building and Maintenance 


Dartmouth N S: T P Lusby & Co Ltd, 
connecting hangars to steam distribution 
system, HMCS “Shearwater”. Debert N S: 
Rayner Construction Ltd, rehabilitation & 
improvement of roads. Newport Corners 
N 8S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, exten- 
sion of water main line, Naval Radio 
Station. Sydney N S: Silver & Roberts, 
provision of electrical facilities for de- 
humidification program of reserve fleet, 
Point Edward Naval Base. St Hubert PQ: 
Viau Asphalt & Paving, construction of 


storm drain & ditch, RCAF Station. 
St Johns P Q: Eagle Roofing Co, applica- 
tion of built up roof. Valcarteer P Q: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltd, alterations & exten- 
sions to bldg. Camp Ipperwash Ont: 
Calcott Plumbing Co, installation & paint- 
ing of low pressure steam heating system. 
Hamilton Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, 
construction of extension & interior alter- 
ations to galley in barracks block, HMCS 
“Star”. Saskatoon Sask: Myers Construc- 
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tion Co Ltd, construction of small arms 
range bldg, HMCS “Unicorn”. Ralston 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
to river intake, water supply system, 
Suffield Experimental Station. Wainwright 
Alta: Northern Asbestos & Bldg Supplies 


Ltd, erection of Butler bldgs, Military 
Camp. Boundary Bay B C: R N Cowherd, 
conversion from coal to oil heating units. 
Esquimalt B C: J A Pollard Construction, 
repairs & improvements to central victual- 
ling depot, HMC Dockyard. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John N B: Standard Dredging Co 
Ltd, construction of extension to pier 2-3. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: Vancouver Pile 
Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, float 


renewal at fishermen’s wharf; City Con- 
struction Co Ltd, paving shed floors, 
Ballantyne Pier. 


Department of Public Works 


Glovertown Nfld: B. Stokes & Sons Ltd, 
construction of RCMP Detachment bldg. 
St John’s Nfld: Geo A Pye, interior paint- 
ing & redecorating UIC offices. Charlotte- 
town P EK I: Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, 
*renewals & repairs to dredge “PWD 
No 12”; L M Poole & Co, alterations & 
additions, Sterns Bldg. Digby N S: Kentville 
Hardware Store Ltd, re-roofing & flashing 
freight shed. Gunning Cove N S: Alfred 
Thimot & Medard Comeau, wharf exten- 
sion. Halhfax N S: AS Lee, improvements 
to heating system, K of C Bldg. North 
Sydney N 8: North Sydney Marine Rail- 
way Co Ltd, *renewals & repairs to scow 
“PWD No 163”. Sandy Cove N 8: L G 
Rawding Construction Ltd, breakwater re- 
construction. Western Shore N S: Mosher & 
Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Yar- 
mouth N §: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
supply of rock for & construction of 
enrockment at ferry terminal. Campbell- 
ton N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
accommodation for ferry. Chipman’ N B: 
Myles D Chown, alterations & improve- 
ments to post office bldg. Fredericton 
N B: Caldwell Construction Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of customs counters & fittings in 
new public bldg. Saint John N B: KH. 
Mooney Construction Ltd, construction of 
garage, gravel surfacing, etc, RCMP bar- 
racks; R Jack Atkins, construction of single 
family residence, RCMP barracks; Mooney 
Construction Co, alterations to Lawson 
Motors bldg. Shediac Bridge N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
CrosssPomé PQ: James S sWatt, exten- 
sion to jetties. Farnham P Q: Desourdy 
Construction Ltd, construction of protec- 
tion wall. Hull P Q: A Lanctot Construc- 
tion Co, alterations to Lido Club bldg 
for UIC. Montreal P Q: A F Byers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, partitioning work, ete, 
postal station “B”; William Henry 
Madigan, interior painting & decorating, 
Customs Examining warehouse. Ste Anne 
de Bellevue P Q: Eagle Construction Co, 
extension to stores bldg, Ste Anne’s 
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Hospital. St Joachim de Tourelle P Q: 
Charles Verreault, wharf repairs & exten- 
sion. Sept Iles P Q: J Lionel Bizier, con- 
struction of transit shed. Sorel P Q: 
Lucien lLachapelle, harbour repairs & 
improvements. Kitchener Ont: Craftsmen 
Painting & Decorating Contractors, interior 
& exterior painting & redecorating, public 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: Automatic Sprinkler 
Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation 
of automatic sprinkler system, 35 George 
St; Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction 
of roof, snow guards, gutters, etc, MD & 
PM Laboratories; H G Francis & Sons, 
installation of heating & ventilating unit, 
main piggery, Central Experimental Farm; 
Dominion Electric Protection Co, installa- 
tion of fire alarm & night watch systems 
in Mines Branch bldg; Fred Guy & Son, 
moving certain RCMP sections from Justice 
bldg & Justice annex to Seminary bldg. 
Owen Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines 
Ltd, *construction of steel hopper scows for 
dredges. Portsmouth Ont: A F Simpson, 
wharf repairs & reconstruction. Temagami 
Ont: T G McDonald Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of wharf. Toronto Ont: T J 
Colbourne Construction Ltd, alterations to 
bldg, 3 Sullivan St. Windsor Ont: The 
Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construc- 
tion of office bldg for UIC. Shoal Lake 
Man: Universal Contractors Ltd, construc- 
tion of public bldg. Winnipeg Man: Harris 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension & 
repairs. North Portal Sask: Stead Con- 
struction Co, construction of residence for 
Veterinarian, Department of Agriculture. 
Kuper Island B C: James McDonald Con- 
struction Co Ltd, renewal of wharf & float. 
Lake Cowichan B C: Cowichan Housing 
Ltd, construction of detachment bldg for 
RCMP. New Westminster B C: Ward & 
Son Ltd, alterations to Belyea bldg. 
Westview B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
extension to floats. Whaletown B C: 
Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co 
Ltd, wharf & float repairs. 


Department of Transport 


Canso N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) 
Ltd, construction of lock, entrance piers & 
channel for causeway. Sydney Harbour 
N 8: Foundation Maritime Ltd, removal 
of wreck of “Pelican”. Trenton Ont: 
Central Bridge Co Ltd, repairs to Bridge 


No 1. Brandon Man: A F Byers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to roof trusses of 
hangar No 2. Regina Sask: A F Byers 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to trusses of 
hangar No 3. 





Indian Labour Conference 


(Continued from page 740) 
to change conditions of employment during 
conciliation proceedings, the enforcement 
of collective agreements and arbitration 
awards, and methods for determining 
whether a union is entitled to recognition. 


At the end of the session, Shri Giri 
summed up the general trend of discus- 
sions. He found that all groups in the 
Conference were agreed on the basic policy 
of placing a greater emphasis on collective 
bargaining and the settlement of disputes 
through voluntary conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. However, the majority of the dele- 
gates were of the view that it would be 
too risky for governments to divest them- 
selves of authority to intervene with 
compulsory arbitration when all other 
methods of settlement had failed. Shri Giri 
said that he would carefully consider this 
view. 


Accepting the suggestion that a small 
committee be set up to agree on the basis 
of the new legislation, he decided to set 
up a committee composed of one repre- 
sentative from each of the four central 
organizations of workers and the three 
central organizations of employers. Each 
member could be accompanied by an 
adviser. 

Expressing his satisfaction with the 
achievements of the Conference, the Min- 
ister concluded :— 

The shift of emphasis from compulsory 
adjudication to collective bargaining is 
itself a great gain. Collective bargaining 
must become a habit instead of a neces- 
sity, and a habit becomes ingrained only 
if one has faith in it. The settlement of 
disputes is a difficult task, but the cultiva- 
tion of goodwill is an infinitely more 
difficult one. Compulsory adjudication may 
attempt the former, but collective bargain- 
ing alone can achieve the latter. 





Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued on page 743) 

It has always been the policy of the 
adjudicating authorities under the Act to 
take into consideration, to a reasonable 
degree, one’s domestic circumstances. In 
this case, however, I do not consider that 
the intent of the Act and the interests of 
the mass of workers who- contribute to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund would be 
~gerved if I were to decide that the job 
offered to the claimant was not suitable 
or that she had just cause for refusing it. 

With regard to the low rate of pay, it is 
quite clear, from the additional informa- 
tion obtained and which is herein before 
referred to, that it was in accordance with 
the prevailing rate in the local textile 
industry for the kind of work which was 
offered to the claimant. 


I must say, however, that I do not agree 
with the finding of the court that the 
claimant has so restricted her field of 
employment that she can no longer be 
considered as being available for work 
within the meaning of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

The claimant is apparently available for 
work from 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. which, after 
all, are normal working hours and I am 
not convinced that there is no likelihood of 
day work for her, if not in her usual occu- 
pation, in another occupation either in 
5 ee aa ae (her home town), which has a 
population of approximtely 30,000, or in the 
surrounding district. 

For those reasons the court’s finding 
pursuant to Section 40 of the Act is main- 
tained and its finding pursuant to Section 
27(1)(b) is reversed. 
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| Wage ie 
Working Conditions — 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


Plant employees obtained average rise in wage rates of almost 2 per 
cent in 1952, although wage rates of a large number of workers were 
unchanged. Decided shift to 40-hour week occurred in some sections 


An average rise in wage rates of almost 
two per cent was obtained by plant 
employees in the pulp and paper industry 
in 1952. The wage rates of a large number 
of workers, however, remained unchanged. 
There was a decided shift to a 40-hour 
week in certain sections of the industry. 
These trends were indicated in the October 
1952, survey by the Department of Labour 
covering 102 pulp and paper mills across 
Canada. 


Wage Changes 

In the 12-month period prior to October 
1, 1952, plant employees in the pulp and 
paper industry benefited by gains in wage 
rates averaging 1-9 per cent. These were 
substantially lower than in the previous 
year when an average rise of 20-4 per cent 
occurred. The index of wage rates for the 
industry rose from 248-1 to 252-9 on a base 
of 1939 as 100. 

In developing an index of wage rates for 
the industry as a whole, four sub-industry 
indexes were used. Three of these cover 
production workers in the major manufac- 
turing divisions of the industry, pulp, news- 
print and paper other than newsprint, and 
the fourth, maintenance workers in all 
three divisions. Modest increases in wage 
rates were evident in pulp, newsprint and 
maintenance but no change was shown in 
the index for paper other than newsprint. 
The indexes of average wage levels for the 
industry as a whole and the four separate 
occupational groups are shown below for 
1951 and 1952 in terms of 1939 as 100. 
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Employees receiving wage increases were 
widely dispersed geographically and the 
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amounts obtained varied according to both 
geographic location and manufacturing 
division. 

In Nova Scotia upward wage adjust- 
ments of 4 or 5 cents an hour were most 
common but one mill raised rates by 9 to 
19 cents. No major changes in rates of 
pay occurred in New Brunswick. In 
Ontario, an agreement between 12 major 
pulp and newsprint manufacturing firms 
and nine AFL-TLC unions provided for 
increases In wage rates of 4 cents an hour 
effective May 1, 1952, and an additional 
4 cents at November 1 (L.G., Oct. 1952, 
p. 1300), although only the former are 
reflected in the wage index. While there 
were no adjustments in wage rates in the 
important fine paper mills in Quebec and 
Ontario during the period covered, an 
agreement was executed September 30 
providing for a reduction of working hours 
from 48 to 44 on January 1, 1953, with 
maintenance of take-home pay plus a 
retroactive increase in rates of 3 cents an 
hour to the date of the agreement (L.G., 
April, p. 577). A small number of sulphite 
and newsprint plants in Quebec granted 
modest increases. In British Columbia, 
pulp and paper workers received an upward 
adjustment in hourly rates of 10 cents an 
hour, effective July 1, 1952. 

On a Canada basis, wage changes for 
the 27 selected occupations used in this 
analysis and listed in Table 1 varied 
within very narrow limits. A drop of 1 
cent an hour is indicated for beatermen, 
backtenders and third hands in mills 
producing paper other than newsprint. 
For the remaining occupations, average 
increases ranged from 2 to 6 cents an hour. 





1Minor fluctuations in rates, such as the 
l-cent decrease noted, can quite easily be 
caused by shifts in the employment distri- 
bution of workers among mills and prov- 
inces and can also be the result of slight 
modifications in coverage and _ reporting 
methods. 


TABLE I.—CANADA AVERAGE HOURLY 
WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCU- 
PATIONS IN THE PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY, 1949-52 


Occupation 1949 | 1950 | 1951.] 1952 
Pulp $ $ $ $ 

Wood Handler (2)............ -99 | 1-04 | 1-25 1-28 
CGrincermeanky cele coos. 1-04 | 1-10 | 1-34 1-38 
C@hippermiane neers selec ees 1-02 | 1-08 | 1-32 | 1-35 
Jal(or Ke WN Gs ase ae pee eee eae 1-27 | 1-34 | 1-62 1-66 
Micesper, Cook ee ee ee. 1-40 | 1-47 | 1-76 1-82 
BLOwalclop vianidee rer sie a 1-03 | 1-10 | 1-383 1-36 
Screchmaneeeererie etn ae. 1-06 | 1-12 | 1-36 1-39 
Wet Machine Man............ -91 94 |} 1-13 1-17 

Newsprint 
iBeaterinaneae eke cme eae 1-02 | 1-08 | 1-32 says 
Machines Tender is... 2.22.5 2-16 | 2-24 | 2-65 2-69 
IBaCteNGer Ay ieee tates 1-98 | 2-05 | 2-42 2-47 
Jools Cavtels coe naenoan ome 1-62 | 1-68 | 2-01 2-05 
POOULGOREL ANC eta cies iLoPAS |) losis} |] alo(ay 1-65 
lamas ls letevels) . sou aecacdaneeas 1-19) 1-257) U5 1-54 
Machimei@iler22. sec. ss: Wey || aePAl | iloelyy 1-50 
Igxoill Jarievshaies no anhasooomued 1-04 | 1-10 | 1-35 1-37 

Paper Other Than 

Newsprint 
IBeaterman, eerie ck: -98 | 1-05 | 1-29 1-28 
Machmevlendent. ents... 1-42 | 1-53 | 1-77 1-79 
iBeclctenderaaese no nencit scant 1-22 | 1-33 | 1-58 Ted 
Novae (8 lsnvels 4e bo Goa oeoos ane 1-10 |} 1-18 | 1-42 1-41 
iimishersese. ee -98 | 1-06 | 1-23 1-25 

Maintenance 
Wlechriciantetyace oe oe ee eee 1-29 | 1-38 | 1-69 ages} 
Stationary Fireman.......... 1-12 | 1-19 | 1-46 | 1-51 
A DOULCETT. Me Steere eer -96 | 1-02 | 1-23 1-27 
Misc limisits ey crce ere arrears 1-28 | 1-37 | 1-66 1-70 
(Min waste sesists veccainedeterecee 1-26 | 1-36 | 1-63 1-67 
JEN NSIERe PRL Ge eeteean hn om opto Se 1-27 | 1-36 | 1-66 1-71 


(1) Includes Conveyor Man, Sorter, Loader, Cleaner, 
Stackerman, etc. 


Wage Structure 


Average wage rates for these same occu- 
pations are given in Table 2 on a regional 
basis. Newfoundland, important for the 
manufacture of newsprint, has not been 
shown separately in order to avoid dis- 
closing confidential information, as employ- 
ment is largely confined to two firms. 

Regional variations in wage rates are not 
as marked as in most industries, with 
workers in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec, in the majority.of cases, averaging 
a few cents less than the national figures; 
those in Ontario and British Columbia, a 
few cents more. The highest rates for 
individual occupations were paid in British 
Columbia. 

Of eight occupations selected to repre- 
sent the pulp manufacturing division of the 
industry, digester cooks were the highest 
paid in all provinces and wet machine men 
the lowest, in all provinces but British 
Columbia. 

Wage rates were also analysed for eight 
occupations in the manufacture of news- 


print. ‘Traditionally, this division of the 
industry has the highest wage structure, 
because of the greater responsibility 
involved in operating and maintaining 
machines which are of greater speed and 
width than those used for producing other 
types of paper. Machine tenders and 
backtenders, the most skilled occupations 
shown, received the highest rates of pay 
in all provinces and beatermen, an 
unskilled job category, had the lowest. 

Of the five occupations selected to rep- 
resent workers directly engaged in pro- 
ducing other types of paper, machine 
tenders and backtenders were again the 
highest paid job categories and finishers 
the lowest. Regionally, rates were similar 
in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia and were somewhat higher in 
these provinces than in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Wage rate averages for six maintenance 
jobs were based on reports from firms in 
all three divisions of the industry. Elec- 
triclans, machinists, millwrights and pipe- 
fitters received similar rates and these were 
within a few cents of $1.70 an hour on a 
national basis. Rates for labourers, which 
form the base of the wage structure in 
this industry, averaged $1.27 an hour for 
Canada as a whole and ranged from $1.13 
in Nova Scotia to $1.49 in British Columbia. 


Hours of Work 

A definite trend to the 40-hour week 
for pulp and paper workers is indicated 
by information obtained in the October 
1952, survey. At that time more than 
one-third of the workers were in mills 
operating on a 40-hour schedule, compared 
with slightly more than 10 per cent a year 
previously. The following percentage 
distribution of plant workers according to 
length of work week in 1951 and 1952 
shows that the major change is a result of 
reductions from 44 and 42 hours to 40 in 
some mills. All plants reporting a 40-hour 
week in 1952 were on a 5-day schedule. 


Standard Percentage of 
Weekly Non-office Employees 
Hours 1951 1952 
AQ*and ‘lessvee air .hs 1077 a0°2 
Cee et a 7°4 — 
Ag itn Sees Sek 3 12.9 3.4 
Over 44 and under 48 4 — 
CN Pa maa ek, CRE Se oe 66-7 59-8 
OVEtAR: a3 ae oo 1:9 1:6 
100-0 100-0 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, April 1, 1953 


For the fifth month in a row, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ consumer 
price index has dropped. Between March 2 
and April 1 it declined 0-2 per cent from 
114-8 to 114:6, the lowest level. since 
July 1951. 


Food prices were lower, clothing costs 
unchanged and rents higher. 


The declines in food prices continued to 
dominate the total index. A drop of 0-7 
per cent in this series, from 111-6 to 110-9, 
reflected lower quotations for fresh meats, 
notably beef, veal and lamb, coupled with 
losses for potatoes and butter. Eggs, coffee, 
apples and processed pork prices were 
firmer. 

Changes among other groups were small. 
The index for other commodities and ser- 
vices moved from 115-2 to 115-0, mainly 
because of the removal of radio licence fees, 
which overbalanced advances in health care 
items. 


An advance in the household operation 
index from 116°7 to 116°9 was due to 
higher electricity rates. An increase in the 
rent component of the shelter index was 
reflected in a 0:2-per-cent change to 122-7. 
Clothing remained unchanged at 109-7. 


The index one year earlier (April 1, 
1952) was 116-8; group indexes were: food, 
117-2; shelter, 119-4; clothing, 112-5; 
household operation, 116-8; other commodi- 
ties and services, 116-6. 


Cost-of-Living Index, April 1, 1953 

The cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) 
also dropped during March, from 184-2 at 
March 2*to 183-9 at. April’ 1: At April J, 
1952, it was 188-7. 

Group indexes at April 1 (March 2 
figures in parentheses) were: food, 223-5 
(225-7); rent, 150-9 (150-7); fuel and light, 
1bb257 *C1p424) 4 clothing. 220585, 420525) ; 
home furnishings and _ services, 196°8 
(196-3); and miscellaneous, 148-7 (147-9). 

Group indexes one year ago (April 1, 
1952) were: food, 240-2; rent, 146°3; fuel 
and light, 152-5; clothing, 210-4; home 
furnishings and services, 200-5; and mis- 
cellaneous, 147-9. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, March 2, 1953 


Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
nine regional cities. decreased between 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


Indexes 
advanced 


February 2 and March 2, 1953. 
for Saskatoon and Edmonton 
slightly. 

Among food price changes, decreases 
occurred for most cuts of beef and fresh 
pork while increases in egg prices were 
general. Potato prices were lower in all 
centres except Edmonton. An advance in 
the price of bread was reported for 
Saskatoon. 


In the clothing and home furnishings 
and services groups, price changes were 
scattered, the movement being mainly up. 

Fuel and light indexes remained un- 
changed in all cities except Vancouver, 
where a slight advance in coal prices was 
reported. 

Rent indexes moved up fractionally in 
five cities and remained unchanged in the 
other four. 

In all cities except Edmonton, where 
higher fares were reported for local transit, 
the miscellaneous items series showed a 
sharp drop, the result of decreases in 
cigarette prices. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between February 2 and March 2 
were as follows: St. John’s, —1-0 to 101°3 
(1949—100); Montreal, —0-7 to 189-8; 
Winnipeg, —0-6 to 176-6; Saint John, 
—0-4 to 180-4; Vancouver, —0°4 to 187-1; 
Halifax, —0-3 to 173:6; Toronto, —0°3 to 
181-2; Edmonton, +0°6 to 176°3; and 
Saskatoon, +0:3 to 182-4. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1953 


Wholesale prices increased 
March. The composite index number 
advanced from 220-9 to 221-9 between 
February 14 and March 14, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ monthly 
report. 


slightly in 


The March index this year was down 
about four per cent from a year earlier. 


Five major component groups moved up 
from February, while one was unchanged 
and two declined. The index for non- 
ferrous metals advanced sharply from 168-5 
to 174-7, mainly because of firmer prices 
for copper and its products coupled with 
lesser advances in lead, silver and tin. A 
slightly weaker price tone for the Canadian 
dollar was reflected in a higher quotation 
for gold. It was also a factor in advancing 
prices for other exports, notably news- 
print. 

The wood, wood products and paper 
index advanced from 289-7 to 290-9, mainly 
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as a result of the newsprint increase as 
well as changes in white pine, spruce and 
woodpulp. These outweighed lower quota- 
tions for British Columbia fir and cedar. 

The vegetable products index rose from 
200:9 to 201-5 as firmness for grains, vege- 
table oils and tea, coffee and cocoa out- 
weighed weakness in potatoes, onions, 
rubber and livestock feeds. 

A gain in fibres, textiles and textile 
products from 241-1 to 241:6 reflected 
strength for raw cotton, raw wool and 
worsted cloth. 

An advance in non-metallic minerals was 
due to increases in brick, imported United 
States anthracite and sulphur. 

In the animal products group, scattered 
decreases, mainly in livestock except hogs, 
beef carcass, sausage and butter outweighed 
advances in fish, hogs, fresh and cured pork 
and eggs to lower the index from 239-0 to 
238° 7. 

The index for chemicals and _ allied 
products declined from 176:7 to 176-5 
because of lower quotations for zinc oxide 
and sodium bichromate, which outweighed 
advances for certain inorganic chemicals. 
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Tron and steel products remained un- 
changed at 221-4. 


Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets registered a further decline in 
March; the composite index receded from 
222-6 to 220-8. Lower prices for field 
products, notably potatoes, were mainly 
responsible; the index for this series 
dropped from 182-1 to 177-3. Grains were 
higher on average. Animal products, on 
the other hand, increased from 263-1 to 
264:3 as a result of increases in eggs, fowl, 
eastern butterfat and western hogs, which 
overbalanced lower quotations for other 
types of livestock and milk sold for cheese 
manufacture. 

Residential building material prices were 
firmer in March. ‘The composite index 
advanced from 282-3 to 283-4, recovering 
most of the drop occurring during. the 
January-February period. Most of the 
advance was due to higher prices for mill- 
work items coupled with lesser increases 
for brick and copper wire. 





Reversing a three-month downtrend, the United States consumer price index moved 
up fractionally between mid-February and mid-March. On March 15 the index (1947- 


1949=—100) stood at 113-6, 0:2 per cent higher than a month earlier. 


The cost-of-living 


index, on a 1935-39 base, stood at 189-9, 0-3 per cent above the mid-February level. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, March, 1953* 


Although the time loss from industrial 
disputes resulting in work stoppages in- 
creased slightly during March there was 
little change from the low figures of the 
previous two months. Three stoppages 
caused about 67 per cent of the total idle- 
ness. ‘These were: clothing and _ hosiery 
factory workers at Montreal, Que.; grain 
elevator workers at New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C.; and coal miners at New 
Waterford, NS. 


Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 11 of the 21 stoppages in 
March 1958, causing 48 per cent of the 
total loss. Of the other disputes, five arose 
over causes affecting working conditions, 
four over dismissals or suspensions and one 
over a union question. 


Preliminary figures for March 1953, show 
21 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 5,450 workers, with a time loss of 
33,018 man-working days, compared with 
19 strikes and lockouts in February 1953, 
with 3,757 workers involved and a loss of 
23,777 days. In March 1952, there were 
25 strikes and lockouts, involving 5,186 
workers and a loss of 65,272 days. 

For the first three months of 1953 
preliminary figures show 38 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 9,108 workers, with a 


time loss of 87,845 days. In the same 
period in 1952 there were 41 strikes and 
lockouts, with 20,645 workers involved and 
a loss of 184,020 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in March 1953, was 0:04 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 0-03 
per cent in February 1953; 0:08 per cent 
in March 1952; 0-04 per cent for the first 
three months of 1953; and 0-07 per cent 
for the first three months of 1952. 

Of the 21 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in March 1953, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, one in favour of 
the employer, four were compromise settle- 
ments and seven were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month seven 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 93, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken, as far as 
possible, from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in January 1953, was 136 and four were still 
in progress from the previous month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 24,100 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
60,000 working days caused. 

Of the 136 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in January, eight, 
directly involving 1,700 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages and 50, 
directly involving 5,900 workers, over other 
wage questions; six, directly involving 900 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 14, directly involving 2,100 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; and 58, 
directly involving 3,100 workers, were over 
other questions respecting young arrange- 
ments. 

For 1952, preliminary figures ee a total 
of 1,718 work stoppages beginning in the 
year, 416,000 workers directly and indirectly 
involved in all stoppages in progress during 
the year and a time loss of 1,793,000 work- 
ing days. Comparable figures for 1951 are, 
1,719 stoppages, 379,000 workers with a 
time loss of 1,694,000 days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for February 1953, 
show 350 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month in which 120,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for January 1953, are 350 work stoppages 
involving 200,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,250,000 days. 
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Canadian Labour Newspapers, 
Journals Available on Microfilm 


Microfilms of Canadian labour journals 
and newspapers are now available from the 
Department of Labour Library. Positive 
film will be supplied at a price of nine 
cents per foot, delivered. 


Persons ordering film may use the 
coupon printed at the end of the following 
list of titles available. When ordering, 
please list the title and place of publica- 
tion. Cheques should be made payable to 
the Receiver General. 


Any film found defective or unsatis- 
factory may be returned for replacement 
or refund. 

The Library will appreciate co-operation 
in locating the source of issues missing 
from the titles hsted below. 


The Advocate. Vancouver. Proletarian 
Publishing Association. No. 2-283, Jan. 25, 
1935-June 14, 1940. 3 reels. 128 ft. Super- 
sedes B.C. Worker’s News and the People’s 
Advocate. Lacks: Jan. 18, 1985; May 29, 
Sept. 11, 1986; Nov. 19, 1937. 


Alberta Labor News. Edmonton. Alberta 
Federation of Labor. V..1, No. 1-V.15, 
No. 52, Sept. 4, 1920-Aug. 24, 1935. 5 reels. 
368 ft. Supersedes Edmonton Free Press. 


B.C. District Union News. Vancouver. 
British Columbia District Union, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers.* V. 1-V. 7, June 28, 1944-Feb. 11, 
1952. 52 ft. Lacks: June 10, 1944; May 
1947; Feb.-Apr. 1949. 


The’ British 
Vancouver. 


Columbia Labor News. 
Vancouver Trades and Labor 


Council, - V. 1, No. 1-29,- July 29, 1921- 
May 26, 1922. 8 ft. Absorbed by British 
Columbia Federationist; later Canadian 
Labor Advocate. Complete set. 

B.C. Lumber Worker. Vancouver. 
International Woodworkers of America. 
V. 4-V.19, Apr. 14, 1934-Nov. 15, 1951. 
2 reels. 146 ft. Lacks: ?-Mar. 1934; May 


1934; Aug. 1934; Dec. 8, 1934; June 30, 
1936; Aug. 8, 1936; Dec. 2, 19386; Mar. 10, 
19387; Aug. 11, 1937; Sept. 23, 1946; Oct. 
21, 1946-Jan. 13, 1947; Feb. ? 1947; May 
19-June 16, 1947. 
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British Columbia Musician. Vancouver. 
Musician’s Union. V. 1-V. 6, May 8, 1923- 
Sept. 1928. 58 feet. Ceased publication 
Sept. 1928. Complete set. 

Bulletin. Winnipeg. 
ciation of Machinists. 


International Asso- 
V. 2-V. 8, July 1913- 


April 1924. 2 reels. 65 ft. Superseded by 
Machinist Bulletin. Lacks: Sept. 1913; 
Oct. 1913; Feb. 1914; July 1914; Sept. 
1914; Dec. 1914; Feb. 1916. 

The Canadian Labor Advocate. 
Vancouver. Vancouver Trades and Labor 
Council. 4th yr.-18th yr., Nov. 18, 1911- 


Apr. 29, 1926. 6 reels. 386 ft. Super- 
sedes The British Columbia Labor News 
and British Columbia Federationist. Ceased 
Publication Apr. 29, 1926. Lacks: 1909- 
Nove Li; I9Tl-" Oct, 24-1913) Ocho 


Canadian Labor Herald. Vancouver. 
Vancouver Council of Canadian Federation 
of Labour. V. 1-V. 5, Oct. 1937-Apr. 1942. 
35 ft. Ceased publication Apr. 1942. Com- 
plete set. 


Canadian Labor Leader. Sydney, NS. 
Endorsed by Sydney Trades and Labor 
Council. V. 1, No. 1-53, Oct. 26, 1912- 
Nov. 2, 1918. 380 ft. Supersedes Lunn’s 
Weekly. Ceased publication Nov. 2, 1918. 
Lacks: 1917; Sept. 14-Sept. 21, 1918. 


Canadian Labor Press. Montreal. 
Allied Trades and Labor Association of 
Ottawa. V. 1-V. 32, Feb. 15, 1919-Nov. 30, 
1950) 5S reelsa 735510; 


The Canadian Labor World. Hamilton. 
V. 1-12th yr., May 22, 1919-Nov. 26, 1931. 
2 reels. 119 ft. Supersedes The New 
Democracy. Lacks: Dec. 19380-Feb. 1931. 

Carpenters Monthly Bulletin. ‘Toronto. 
Ontario Provincial Council, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
No. 1-58, Aug. 1924-May/Oct. 1932. 20 ft. 
Supersedes Trade Report ... Lacks: May/ 
June 1927. 


The Citizen. Halifax. McCurdy Print- 


ing Co. V. 1-V. 31, May 9, 1919-Oct. 6, 
1950. 8 reels. 583 ft. Ceased publication 
1950.>~ Lacks:*July 16, 1920% “Oct.713;/1922- 


Apr) 71928: %Apr. 294937" Ook 3071942: 
Feb. 26, 1943; Aug. 6, 1948; Sept. 14, 1945- 
Dec. 6, 1946; June 13, 1947; June 21, 1947; 
Dec. 12, 1947; Feb. 21, 1948; Dec. 30, 1949. 


The Clarion. 


ing. Association. 


Toronto. Clarion Publish- 
Vel-Vel7, Mar? 15, 1922- 


Nov. 11, 1939. 11 reels. 825 ft. Super- 
sedes The Worker and Daily Clarion. 
Ceased publication Nov. 11, 1939. Lacks: 
Apr. 3-May 15, 1926. 

The Eastern  Federationist. New 


Glasgow, N.S. Pictou County Trades and 
Labor Council and Federation of Labor. 
V. 2, No. 1-34, Mar. 8-Oct. 25, 1919. 23 ft. 
Superseded by the Workers’ Weekly. Lacks: 
1918-Mar. 1, 1919. 

The Eastern Labour News. Moncton, 
NCB Percy (D) Ayer, ‘V. 1-V..5;Mebe6, 
1909- Nov. 15, 1918. 90 ft. Ceased publi- 
cation Nov. 15, 1913. Lacks: June 10, 1911. 


Edmonton Free Press. -Edmonton. 
Edmonton ‘Trades and Labor Council. 
V. 1-V. 2, Apr. 12, 1919-Aug. 21, 1920. 55 ft. 
Superseded by Alberta Labour News. Com- 
plete set. 


Federated Railwayman. Montreal. 
American Federation of Labor, Railway 
Employees Department. V. 3-V. 16, Jan. 
1926-Dec. 1951. 2 reels. 145 ft. Lacks: 
1925; Nov. 1947; Nov. 1948; June/July 
1951. 


The Federationist. Vancouver. C.C.F. 
V. 4-V. 8, Jan. 25, 1940-Nov. 4, 1948. 75 ft. 
Lacks: ?-Jan. 18, 1940. Ceased publication 
Nov. 4, 1948. 


The Fisherman. Vancouver. Pacific 
Coast Fishermen’s Union and Salmon Purse 
Seiners’ Union. V. 1-V. 11, Mar. 11, 19387- 
Deerig.’ 1950) 93 reels!* 213° at) “Lacks: 
Feb. ?, July 3, 19387; Sept.-Dec. 1944. 


Ford Facts. Windsor. U.A.W.-C.L.O. 
V. 2-V. 8, Dec. 3, 1942-Nov. 29, 1951. 60 
ft. “Ceased publicatron July 25, 1952. 
Lacks: V. 1-V. 2, No. 14, 1941-42; V. 2, 
INoee69, 1944 Vous, “Nor 7 19465 Voo7; 
No. 16, 1950. 


Le Front Ouvrier. 
Social Ouvrier Inc. V. 1-V. 7, Dec. 2, 
1944-Nov. 24, 1951. 8 reels. 558 ft. 


The Gazette. Glace Bay, NS. The 
Gazette Publishing Co. Sept. 21, 1942- 
Jan. 15, 1949. 17 reels. 1490 ft. Superseded 
by The Star. *Lacks 90 issues. 


The Industrial Banner. London, Ont. 
Independent Labor Party of Ontario. V. 5- 
31st yr., Jan. 1897-Feb. 24, 1922. 4 reels 
285 ft. . Ceased publication May 1922. 
Lacks: 1892-Dec. 1896; Nov. 1897; Jan- 
Dec. 1898; Feb. 1899; Aug. 1899; Apr. 1900; 
May 18-June 22, 1900; July 1900; Aug. 10, 
1900-May 1901; Sept. 1901; Nov. 1901; 
Dec. 1901?; Nov.-Dec. 1902; May 1904; 
Sept. 1904. ; 


*Exact holdings available at the Library. 


Ottawa. Centre 





International Ladies’ 
Wnron: vv. wiev. 10; 
2 reels. 40 ft. Lacks: 
1942; May-Sept? 1944; 


Justice. Montreal. 
Garment Workers’ 
Jan. 1937-Dec. 1951. 
Apr. 1938: Oct. 
Oct-Nov? 1945. 


The Labor Advocate. Toronto. Grip 
Printing and Publishing: Cor -V. 1+ Ne. I- 
44, Dec. 5, 1890-Oct. 2, 1891. 35 ft. Ceased 
publication Oct. 2, 1891. Complete set. 


Labor Challenge. Toronto. Revolu- 
tionary Workers Party. V. 1-V. 7, June 1, 
1945-Apr. 1952. 35 ft. Ceased publication 
Apr. 1952. Lacks: Sept. 1951. 


The Labor Digest. Hamilton. Hamilton 
District Trades and Labor Council. V. 1- 
V. 8, Dec. 1942-Dec. 1950. 45 ft. Lacks: 
Apr., Aug. 1948; Oct. 1949; Mar.-Aug., Dec. 
1951. 


The Labour Leader. 
Leader Publishing Co. 
1919-Dec. 1951. 5 reels. 


Labor Leader. Winnipeg. O.B.U: 
Movement. V. 1, No. 1-9, Apr. 4-May 30, 
1935. 6 ft. Supersedes O.B.U. Bulletin. 
Superseded by O.B.U. Monthly. Complete 


set. 


Toronto. Labor 
Voi-V.32)Junet27, 
414 ft. 


The Labor News. Hamilton. Labor 
News Publishing Co. V. 1-45th yr., Jan. 5, 
1912-Dec. 1951. 4 reels. 275 ft. Lacks: 


1918; Aug. 20, 1915; Feb. 9, 1917; Dec. 29? 
1917; Aug. 1921; 1924; Jan. 1934; Feb. 
1935; May, July, Sept., Nov. 1935; July 
1940; 1947. Positive: Jan. 29, 1936- Dec. 22, 
1945. 


Labor Statesman. Vancouver. Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labor Council. Nos. 1-636, 
Apr. 25, 1924-Dec. 1951. 4 reels. 335 ft. 
Lacks: Sept. 18, 1931. 

Labor Truth. Vancouver. Vancouver 
National Labour Council. V.1-V. 6, May 


1934-Nov. 1939. 55 ft. 


The Labor World. (Le Monde Ouvrier) 
Montreal. La Federation du Travail du 
Quebec. V. 1-36th yr., Mar. 18, 1916-Dec. 
1951. 10 reels. 771 ft. Lacks: Sept. 26, 
1925; Oct. 2, Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 1943; April 1, 
May 20, Nov. 4, 1944; Nov. 1946; 1947. 


Lunn’s Weekly. Truro, N.S. V. 1, No. 
42. Oct. 12, 1912. . & ft. -Superseded by 
Canadian Labor Leader. Lacks: V. 1, 
Nos. 1-41, 1912. 


Machinist Bulletin. Winnipeg. Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. YV. 1- 
V. 3, Aug. 24, 1924-May 1928. 20 ft. 


Supersedes The Bulletin.. Ceased publica- 
tion May, 1928. Lacks: Dec. 1926; Feb. 
1928. 
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Manitoba Commonwealth. Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council. 
V. 1-V. 15, Mar. 6, 1925-Oct. 10, 1941. 4 
reels. 355 ft. Supersedes The Weekly 
News. Lacks: Apr. 9, 1926. 


Maritime Labor Herald. Glace Bay, 
NS. V. 1-V. 5, Oct. 14, 1921-July 10, 1926, 
128 ft. Ceased publication July 10, 1926. 
Lacks: Oct. 4, 1924; Apr. 3, 1926. 


The New Call. Calgary. Calgary Trades 
and Labour Council. V. 1-V. 8, Mar. 1, 
1945-Mar. 26, 1952. 70 ft. Ceased publica- 
tion on Mar. 26, 1952. Complete set. 


One Big Union Bulletin. Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Central Labor Council of the 
O.BU. V. 1-V. 15, Aug. 12, 1919-May 24, 
1934. 6 reels. 480 ft. Superseded by 
Labor Leader and One Big Union Monthly. 
Lacks: Dec. 20, 1919; July -7-Aug. 25, 1927. 


One Big Union Monthly. Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Central Labor Council of the 
One Big Union. VY. 1, No. 1-11, Dec. 1937- 
Oct. 1938. 18 ft. Supersedes One Big 
Union Bulletin and Labor Leader. Ceased 
publication Oct. 1938. Complete set. 


The Ontario Timber Worker. Port 
Arthur. Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
Union. V. 1-V. 5, July 4, 1947-May 1951. 
25 ft. Superseded by The Woodworker. 
Complete set. 


The Oshaworker. Oshawa. United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. V. 3-V. 9, 
Jan. 17, 1945-Dec. 19, 1951. 45 ft. Lacks: 
1942-Jan. 1945; Feb. 1945; Jan. 2, 1946. 


The Palladium of Labor. Hamilton. 
Knights of Labor. Jan. 13, 1883-Dec. 20, 


1886. 3 reels. 115 ft. Supersedes The 
Labor Union. Superseded by Evening 
Palladium. Ceased publication Dec. 18, 


1886. Lacks: Sept. 15, 1888; May 10, 1884; 
June 28, 1884; Dec. 19, 1885; Jan. 1886; 
Feb. 13-Mar. 13, 1886. 


The people; Labor’s Voice for Victory. 
Vancouver. V. 2-V. 3, Jan. 7, 1948-Sept. 30, 
1944. 2 reels. 60 ft. Lacks: 1942; Sept. 
16, 1944. 


The Postal Tribune. (La ‘Tribune 
Postale) Montreal. Canadian Postal 
Employees Association and Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers. V. 5-V. 19, 
Apr. -1938-Dec. 1951. 3 reels. 200 ft. 


Lacks: 1934-Mar. 1938; Feb.-Sept. 1945. 
The Printing Workers’ Courier. Mont- 


real. Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. YV. 1-V. 12, June 1939-June 1951. 
2 reels. 105 ft. 
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Searchlight. Montreal. Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union. V. 3-V. 13, Jan. 1939-Aug. 4, 
1949. 67 ft. Lacks: V. 1-V. 2, 1037-38; 
V. 5, No. 12, Dec. 1941; V. 8, 1944; V.11, 
No. 2, 1947. 


The Star. Glace Bay, N.S. V.1, No. 2- 
16, Jan. 27-May 5, 1949. 18 ft. Super- 
sedes The Gazette. Ceased publication 
1949. Lacks: Jan. 20, Apr. 14, 1949. 


Steel Labor. Canadian edition. Indian- 
apolis. United Steelworkers of America. 
V. 3-V. 16, Dec. 23, 1938-Dec. 1951. 2 reels. 
120 ft. Lacks: Apr-May 1941; May-Nov. 
1944, 


Steelworker and Miner. Sydney, NS. 
M. A. MacKenzie. No. 356-929, Apr. 12, 
1941-Oct. 6, 1951. 58 ft. Lacks: ?-Apr. 5, 
1941; Sept. 26, 1942; Oct. 31, 1942; May 1, 
1943; July 17, 1948; Nov. 10, 1945; Nov. 
24, 1945; Jan. 5, 1946; Jan. 19, 1946; Nov. 
23, 1946; Sept. 13, 1947; Feb. 19, 1949; 
Mar. 5-Mar. 12, 1949; Aug. 5, 1950; Feb. 17, 
1951. 


The Toiler. Toronto. Toronto District 
Labour Council. V. 2-V. 4, Apr. 4, 1902- 
Dec. 9, 1904. 38 ft. Superseded by The 
Tribune. Lacks: ?-Apr. 18, 1902; May 2, 
1902; June 13-Dec. 19, 1902; Jan. 2, 1903; 
Jan. 16, 1903; Mar. 18, 1903; July 24, 1903; 


Oct. 14-21, 1904. 


Trade Report of the Ontario Provincial 
Council, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. Toronto. 
Sept. 1917-July 1924. 28 ft. Superseded 
by Carpenters Monthly Bulletin. Complete 
set. 


The Trades Journal. Stellarton, NS. 
R. Drummond. V. 1-V. 12, Feb. 4, 1880- 
Dec. 2, 1891. 4 reels. 167 ft. Ceased 
publication 1891. Lacks: Jan. 7-Jan. 28, 
1880; Mar. 3-Mar. 24, 1880; May 26, 1880; 
Sept. 1, 1880; Sept. 22, 1880; Nov. 3- Nov. 
24, 1880; Dec. 8, 1880; Jan. 12, 1881; Jan. 
26, 1881; Feb. 23-Mar. 9, 1881; June 8- 
June 15, 1881; July 6, 1881; July 27, 1881; 
Aug. 24, 1881; Sept. 7, 1881; Sept. 21, 1881; 
Dec. 28, 1881-Jan. 11, 1882; Jan. 25, 1882; 
Mar. 15, 1882; Apr. 12, 1882; Apr. 26-May 
3, 1882; June 14, 1882; July 26-Aug. 2, 1882; 
July 4, 18838; Aug. 15-Aug. 29, 1883; Nov. 
28-Dec. 12, 1883; Apr. 9, 1884; Nov. 26, 
1884; Dec. 10, 1884; Dec. 31, 1884; Dec. 9, 
1885; Dec. 30, 1885-Jan. 26, 1887; Feb. 16- 
Mar. 23, 1887; Oct. 31, 1888; Feb. 20-Feb. 
27, 1889. 


Le Tramway. Montreal. Syndicat des 
Employes de Tramways de Montreal. 
V. 1-V. 20, Mar. 26, 1927-Dec. 1946. 3 
reels. 152 ft. Lacks: Oct. 1940; Dec. 1941; 
May-June 1942; Dec. 1948; July-Dec. 1944; 
July, Nov. 1945; Jan.-Feb., July, Nov. 1946. 


Le Travail. Montreal. Confederation 
des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada. 
V.1-V. 27, Nov. 1924-Dec. 21, 1951. 5 reels. 
307 ft. Supersedes La Vie Syndicale and 
Le Travail et la Vie Syndicale. Lacks: 
Dec. 1931; Jan. 1932; 1941; Sept. 1942. 


Le Travailleur. Quebec City. Quebec 
Compagnie de Publicite Syndicale, Limitee. 
Ist yr.-2nd yr., Feb. 16, 1922-Aug. 30, 1923. 
2 reels. 43 ft. Complete set. 


The Tribune. Toronto District Labor 


Council. V. 1, No. 1-52,-Sept. 9, 1905-Sept. 
1, 1906. 2 reels. 38 ft. Supersedes The 
Toiler. 


The Unemployed Worker. Vancouver. 


Vancouver Unemployed Councils. V. 3- 
V. 6, Feb. 7, 1931-Oct. 24, 1934. 2 reels. 
115 ft. Ceased publication 1934. Lacks: 


1927-Jan. 31? 1931; Feb. 14-Mar. 7, 1931; 
Mar. 21-Mar. 28, 1931; Apr. 11-Apr. 24, 
1931; May 16-May 30, 1931; June 13-June 
20, 1931; July 4Sept. 12, 19381; July 1- 
July 16? 1982; July 18, 1934. 


United Automobile Worker. Canadian 
edition. Detroit. International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America. V. 8- 
V. 15, Jan. 1, 1944-Dec. 1951. 2 reels. 
102 it. 


Western Clarion. Vancouver. Socialist 
Party of Canada. Nos. 314-693, Apr. 1, 
1905-Nov. 9, 1912. 3 reels. 133 ft. Ceased 
publication Nov. 9, 1912. Lacks: ?-Mar. 25, 
1905 (Nos. 1-313). * 


The Western Labour News. Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council. 
VY. 3-V. 30, May 8, 1897-Apr. 13, 1923. 
Includes Special Strike Edition, No. 1-32, 
May 17-June 23, 1919. 11 reels. 867 ft. 
Supersedes The Voice. Ceased publication 
Apr. 13, 1928. Lacks: 1894-May 1, 1897; 
Dec. 16, Dec. 30, 1898; May 19-June 2, 
1899; June 16, 1899-June 7, 1901; June 21, 
1907; June 25, 1909. 


The Woodworker. Port Arthur. Cana- 
dian Union of Woodworkers. V. 1, No. 1- 
No. 8, June-Sept. 1951. 15 ft. Supersedes 
The Ontario Timber Worker. Ceased pub- 
lication Sept. 1951. Complete set. 


The Workers’ Weekly. Stellarton, N.S. 
Pictou County Organized Labour. V. 2- 
V. 7, Nov. 7, 1919-July 10, 1925. 2 reels. 
170 ft. Supersedes The Eastern Federa- 
tionist. Lacks: Dec. 24, 1920; Apr. 22, 1921. 


Young Worker. Toronto. Young Com- 
munist League of Canada. V. 1-V. 11, June 
1924-May 9, 1936. 90 ft. Lacks: July, 
Sept. 1924. Ceased publication May 9, 
1936. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Week ended February 21, 1953 








Week ended January 24, 1953 














Total Males Females 
Total civilian noninstitutional population............ 9,980 4,982 4,998 
IN, Crcelllrense bal sXoUR Ores oo deus ceo oc sbbeesoe ono nee aor 5,194 4,069 11 155 
IR ECLSONSEAUAVOLK sen teens «ie see = oe ee eke 4,839 3,759 1, 080 
BOM OUTSIOr Ml ObCn ae ohysecas, th tte ens sda tee oie 4,518 Sh aN 946 
ess than 35 hours........... De, eine Gorse 321 187 134 
Usually work 35 hours or more..... : 125 107 18 

(a) laid off for part of the week. pre. * * * 

(D> sonsshortrulmes, .o a) aa. ; 33 28 ‘ 

(c) lost job during the week... ve * * * 

(d) found job during the week...... Non * ** + 

(e) bad weather.......... : 12 11 * 

(i) Raillinesstee Se es ae me Saas Oe ae 33 26 6 

(gz) industrial eres as ad Re Ret Cee * * 

(h) vacation. FAS ha ae Serenay er Se * * 

(i) other.. 28 25 ¥ 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 196 80 116 
Persons with jobs notiat work...............-...+ 176 152 24 
Usually work 35 hours or more.................. iNail 149 22 

(a) latcdkote form ullaweelawmetesmael nisi 52 48 a 

(b) ibadk weatherters anc tere. Meee ce, * * * 
(CE AUIME SS ota eA ee eet hone chon ocecees: 69 58 113 

(daindustrial disputeseeeenererneet eae * * * 

KG) EV EICaCLOM ee ae rneNas ceee Ae Pens ete Tact 21 16 * 

(GON Cond ales eens 2 gen ik ee i act Naas i, Ones eee oe py 20 * 
Wsuallyaworlk lessithan 3d hours: ya. a. ceeia se. =< cs ms ~ 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)......... 179 158 hl 
Be Persons not in the labour force.) .......4-5-55 00-5. 4,786 913 3,873 

(a) permanently unable or too old to work...... 192 121 71 
(bp akeening houses co ah tettn ee ie aoe part) * 3,004 
(CVMFOIN LOO SCILO Ole ene rare een ee erences 678 348 330 
(d)iretirediormvoluntarilyidlesss. 5). .2.enase O00) 426 129 
(QC OCH ErM a eit art os er recent r es 26 17 




















Females 














Total Males 
9,984 4,983 5, 001 
5,210 4,075 Lap 
4, 854 3, 765 1, 089 
4,533 3,588 945 
321 el 144 
123 104 19 
10 ‘* 
35 28 "4 
* * * 
14 13 * 
32 26 i 
* * 
* * s aa See 
22 20 * 
198 73 125 
169 143 26 
162 139 23 
47 41 ~ 
2 * oseneereeere 
74 62 12 
* * rye Ge er yar ve Ss ee 
18 14 ~ 
15 14 * 
* * * 
187 167 20 
4,774 908 3, 866 
190 124 66 
3, 340 ¥ REBB) 
677 354 323 
542 414 128 
25 15 10 








(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were looking for work. For 
all those who sought work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 



































Week ended F ebruary 21, 1953] Week ended January 24, 1953 
Seeking Seslane Salah Bocas 
Total full-time | part-time} Total full-time | part-time 
work work work work 
Movallookina Lor wr kaa sas seine er asieeie se ae 4 193 168 25 198 175 23 
Wathiobero bs aauseciaemiervsraieutee ines Be I eee oe 179 158 21 187 166 21 
Unclerlhmonthive seat ae est een oer 7 | Se se bean ee Le ea el Re 67 ce itt, Fre | atte ela Oh 
1 SiON bisa aucccae ort. tae te cate Ce hee Od aes ere |i een cc OTR ees. eel, pamela ey eee 
Pe Ma dalavel Hl akeiyen a vidiaercr axe eNO ee Be Ooo oe 0) || cacti Cae euenee eae by Pa Nee a eet | eo nt ae 
SP TTXOU GINS eebares See etait Ac alae reukeeueeeciete EY eae ee |g tone ee age hl Na cel cesrceh vail nie en recat 
13——T Sm onthsiern seen scat Cee ry Maer Nel Tne a ||. ee ee al [es ae NE 
iGtandroversu men cere le ee ace nee en sg) ON a eet le eee ak eee ieee IEE cee bee ey AN, 7 
Wikeid <avelain ang Won onde abandons AA ao peace ooe ar 14 10 - 11 * * 
1 SUA OURS ieee ee rae ca wie bien Chorecele a te a e : : 
15 —=S4th Ours he act car eG eo ene es 10 se ~ “sf zs 





ee eee Se 


* Less than 10,000, 


TABLE A-3.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 21, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 



































Patel Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
BoOthesexese sare Rete io ag eee etree 5,194 99 391 1,496 1,848 922 438 
PNOTUCUG RE eee Pike 772 + 48 192 187 321 23 
INon=Arriculturaleseeerr eet eee te 4,422 98 843 1,304 1,661 601 415 
IM AES cc eae ha cys iale NI a. eerie Rae tas 4, 069 82 318 1,158 1, 428 748 335 
A GrieHl tural Mt eae ertaels ener eee 753 “4 46 190 183 313 20 
Non Acricul tireless wei ote erteriee ei 3,316 81 272 968 1,245 435 815 
era les ae eae teat Mace eho aoe enc ena 125 17 73 338 420 174 103 
Noriculturaley prec ecco ent 19 = - e hg “! “i 
iNoneAtericultunale=aeeee ne omer one 1,106 17 il 336 416 166 100 
Adages’ | ere e Rec ees ceo nernenee s 5, 194 99 391 1,496 1,848 922 438 
ASLO MV CATS ck unt pret eaak ae ere cee 480 12 38 177 143 80 30 
QO DAV GRIT SOc mee MPs glen Cet cai eae a Mei clees 713 16 51 230 237 130 49 
DRE AAI EATS Unt, EMR ert ook erie 2,425 47 180 701 869 | 418 210 
A OAI SEATS, crocs WES er us phallic ade ee Tone 21 104 349 516 255 128 
Gouyedrs and) OVerees eer peter ee 203 ‘3 18 39 83 39 21 
Persons with Jobs 
Alllustabusterounsion smieem scree ct aerate 5,015 93 369 1,434 1,808 902 414 
Males i tee Sion Sener one, rucian baterdegers eu 3,911 76 298 1,103 1,389 731 314 
WOmMS1ESE ha. a aeter te caha.a eral. hake 1,104 17 71 331 414 171 100 
ANoTiCtl buna ine ae eee ere 768 zs 47 192 186 320 22 
INon=Acrieulitura late ater ieee ticle 4,247 92 322 1,242 1,617 582 392 
Bai dS wor kk eres. qacca eoteree ee ee cee ee eH 73 276 1,096 1, 464 518 350 
Wiles! Sery..o ates ea Pee eee eee 2,000 58 212 797 1, 083 366 261 
Hemialeste® i... 48 ae eee ee ee ee 1,000 15 64 299 381 152 89 
Persons without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 
Both sexesaen sty ce ee ee aero 179 i 22 62 45 20 24 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
‘Both isexésmere stun takes eee on 4,786 138 452 1,314 1,586 872 424 
Males ies 0 ae eee eee eee 913 4] 95 229 272 177 99 
ema lege ae ..0 8 ee oer: 3, O18 97 357 1,085 1,314 695 320 











* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 














BiG: 

Month Atlantic Quebee Ontario Prairies mee ee ote 
1949 == Ota ce cent sae Ph eel 18, 005 48, 607 17, 904 7, 924 95,217 39, 044 
1950==Wl otal. seas e eee 2,198 13,570 39, 041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 30, 700 
O51 sO balan an eee 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194, 391 95, 818 
1O52=— otal ay. se seca 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23, 560 15, 030 164, 498 66, 083 
1952=— Jamisias cs dewssire 4 omer 353 3, 660 6,701 1,334 1, 083 13, 131 6, 453 
LOHS==Jantee cose ome 170 1,098 2, 882 934 543 5, 627 1,817 
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TABLE A-5. 





DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Unskilled : F l 
Farming ~| Skilled F Profes- . Seo Total 
Month Clase out a aslcosa Clerical onal Trading Oe; Others Wistlcets 
OG l—— TL otalecacacts 25,890 31,007 33, 682 Oven 4,001 2,956 6,531 5, 402 114, 786 
1052 Votall aes. cl 16,971 19,586 22,034 6, 900 7, 054 3,402 7,556 1,526 85, 029 
1952—Jan.......02.. 1, 164 2,572 PA NEY 473 501 245 732 112 7, 934 
1958—Jan............ 238 393 675 282 443 163 429 41 2,664 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








. Utilities 
ga Transport- ted Supple. 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ae ae “pl Ste mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion Bees eine Labour Total 
Trapping, se ion, overn- ron 
Minne orage ment) 
io Trade 

104 3= Ary erage. see: 32 168 Dil 86 78 14 399 
1944—-Average............ 33 171 aly 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............ 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............ 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............ 42 177 34 134 114 ily 518 
1948—Average............ 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1949—Average....... an en 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—December.......... 63 250 52 192 162 26 745 
1951—January............ 62 248 47 188 163 26 734 
AGO ORUEN AY onoc ono a 63 250 46 189 161 24 733 
March vac cetera ae. 59 256 46 193 174 25 753 
Jy yaie oo ok ele ere nitecee 59 261 53 198 170 27 768 
Miah Saracen. oes 66 265 60 203 176 27 797 
JUNO ee nes eee 71 271 65 210 178 27 822 
AI TDL km hencresaaterte ened ie 70 272 68 211 178 30 829 
rANIDOS be cami cc ners 72 275 72 213 179 28 839 
September.......... (65) 280 74 216 182 28 855 
Octobeiny : 308 sore 80 279 i 217 187 29 865 
INowomibens-escrmace 82 279 71 221 190 29 872 
Decemiber... 3. ee 80 285 64 221 187 28 865 
1952—January............- @ 278 59 213 189 29 846 
GDNUAIEs= yorverteaeest 80 283 59 214 194 28 858 
Vihar G Lites tears, creer 74 288 62 215 194 29 862 
ADE eas soarian ete 63 289 67 219 195 29 862 
WiaWe eer reece 69 290 73 225 199 29 885 
AUN TRC) Pes toc Mme co die 70 290 79 229 202 30 900 
Jailiy: & sae reset eee al 293 88 231 203 30 916 
A USUSU: encanto 77 303 87 232 199 30 928 
September... -2...- 79 310 89 234 199 31 942 
Mctobersna. veer. 82 311 86 236 204 32 951 
November.......... 82 316 83 240 208 31 960 
December.......... 77 323 77 242 207 32 958 
1953—JANURTY veeiee-le esish 70 315 66 2467 203 31 931 


i nnn nnn nn ee UE EI Intnng SnD EINSUIEEEIEIEISSSSESUS EEE 


*Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. +Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,382,756. 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 























=| 
z 
_ es) a ee 3 
Tear ¢ C sy ° ° = e 3 Q 
Year and Month 3 2 ay a8 : : 3 : S 5 - 5 : 
BBS |) 550 0 Sah oo oe ates rel ei on Ee 
oO O14 | an | ae a, © = op < Qo 
1947 =HA Viera ges fra. cpone ome See ne oon eee 158-3 146-5) 137-2) 172-7) 150-9) 163-9] 156-0} 1385-8} 158-9} 174-1 
1QAS—SAty Gna D Gry aa wie rise Geena ite et tee 165-0 161-0} 148-4} 174-2) 156-2) 171-2) 162-0) 139-0) 168-9] 181-6 
1940= A verage Naan mice ayrhe ee Reece 165-5 157-0} 149-0} 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7| 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
1LO5OAAryera ge (tae preety ttn toe ec ticecwe ete e: 168-0 173-1) 142-5} 169-9} 155-0] 177-7] 168-0} 140-8] 188-5} 180-7 
NOSIS A Werase. ype nia oct ct eee arin 180-2 176-8} 149-4} 180-5} 168-5} 191-0) 173-2) 148-1) 202-6) 190-3 
105 = A VETage.t cme ais otto rote ale eee co eee 184-7 193-4} 155-0} 181-3] 175-0} 193-8) 176-7) 155-7) 217-9) 191-3 
Tene tbe O25 6 Meee oder atte eee Ce Ge ee 181-0} 175-2) 149-2) 190-7) 171-7) 190-3] 173-0] 152-1) 206-0) 186-4 
Hie bee e952 ees tt ae cree er ee, ee 177-8} 183-4} 150-9] 186-3) 169-0) 187-6] 169-1] 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Maire camel Parl 952 eemietaneh. oie raseetaieene scien ae 178-0} 160-6) 146-7) 185-3) 169-6) 187-5} 167-8] 141-7] 201-8) 183-9 
PAD ine ee eG 2 te ait sce NN: <I Cicin ONI ae 177-9} 2138-4} 148-9} 192-4) 166-4) 187-6] 168-8] 142-0} 201-6] 188-6 
IME Bye I 1952 Ars eat cc reeure 4 Aree iaty eeeaarge 177-4 175-6] 146-2} 167-4} 164-2] 188-3} 170-9} 147-3] 207-0} 192-7 
June; ylelOO2 ke eee a imine. ance 182-5 191-7} 151-5} 174-6} 170-9} 191-6] 176-6) 158-5} 214-1] 195-1 
JUL Viar gil LOD: eee ence once: erie rae tae val 185-5 199-4) 160-6) 178-6) 177-3] 196-5) 179-2] 162-3} 222-4} 171-2 
AWG Fame BN SpA OD 2 See cycie ete ete inns case eE Aa e oer ee ES 188-8] 207-9] 160-4) 172-3] 183-5} 195-9) 182-7) 166-1} 231-5) 183-9 
Septet we LOD 2 secon eee tir pra ant re2 ee cornea 190-6} 209-2) 163-8] 183-5) 179-3) 198-3] 182-7] 164-2) 235-3] 201-9 
OCTINIPEIS, 10525 eer s Se SA en etets, 2am eee 192-6} 205-4! 163-6] 186-0] 182-1} 200-7) 183-0} 162-4] 230-7] 206-3 
IN Oye 2 OD 2 See wer Bien eee oe) | ak eee ara 192-3 199-8} 160-2} 177-1] 182-8] 200-4] 182-6] 164-2} 231-3] 205-2 
Decor mI 2 ee eee yet ie teeter eeere: aeacise cee rae 192-2 199-0} 158-0} 180-9} 183-1) 200-7) 183-9} 164-7) 231-6} 200-8 
Jan we CLAD LO Dome Reet er eC Ee eee 187-0 184-4) 154-5] 178-9} 175-6} 198-2) 177-9] 158-5} 226-6} 190-7 
Hebe ele 953 RR orc abes concen ere ates choc ....-| 182-6} 176-4) 148-3] 169-2) 171-6; 195-6) 173-4) 148-7] 219-1) 181-7 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at February 1, 1953..} 100-0 0:2} 3-5 2°5| 29-2) 43-6) 5-2) 2-3) 4-9 8-6 



































Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Industrial Composite! 





Index Numbers 











Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 





Average 


Aggregate| Average | Weekly 
Weekly |Wagesand|Wages and 
Salaries | Salaries 








Yearand Month = |—----—- i a ea —----- 
Aggregate} Average eekly 
Beanies “| Weekly |Wagesand|Wages and Se 
Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries Payrolls 
$ 

19389—Averave..:.......0..008: 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 
1948—Average...........4..... 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 
1949—Average...........4.005. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 
1951 Averages... 26-0 0h > vente 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 
1952 —SA vierar sais acsiick odes 184-7 426-1 230-9 54.13 192-3 464-0 
Jan. SWE acid Bete Sete ofr 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 
Feb. OSD RORe eee arenes 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 
Mar. Pal O52 ae Oe les eae. 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 
Apr. 1 19528 Se cee eens 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 
May dhee APRs ere A OES Grin Ys 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 
June TE 5 Dix ck yoke. oe oes 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 
July Dra VOS2i. cesses hte eee 185-5 426°3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 
Aug. TROD Dey ete eke ee 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 
Sept. AG) ee eee no acts 190-6 442-7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 
Oct. (lem 195 2: oh cae eek Sees 192-6 452-2 235-2 bpnle 200-8 503-0 
Nov. Ly 1952 192-3 455-8 237-4 55.65 199-8 505-7 
Dec. 1p O52 ey pats ake 192-2 459-5 239-4 56.12 199-6 plo 
Jan. teal eee rs Beecig gone nd 187-0 428-7 229-6 53.81 196-3 473-2 
Feb. Ue L953 eee ee cele. 182-6 441-0 241-9 56. 69 197-7 510-0 


$ 
100-0 22.79 
159-5 36.34 
178-5 40.67 
192-9 43.97 
202-8 46.21 
224-9 51.25 
246-2 56.11 
227-4 51.82 
242-9 55.36 
244-5 55.73 
248-1 56.55 
248-1 56.55 
246-2 56.10 
245-5 55.95 
244-4 55.71 
247-3 56.36 
250-5 57.09 
253-0 57.66 
256-5 58.46 
241-0 54.93 
258-0 58.79 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 


AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














(Index Numbers 1939 = 100) 








Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 












































Area and Industry E/-MPLOY MENT PAYROLLS 

Feb. 1) Jan. 1 7 Heb. 1 | Keb. 1) Jan. 1) Feb. 1 | Feb. 11 Jan. 1 1 Feb. 1 

1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 

(a) PROVINCES ; : : 
Prince Edward island yee. ns eee ee 176-4 184-4 183-4 392-4 397-0 336°5 44.28 42.85 36.51 
Nova Scotia. Mohit Se Sey seeh eve aie, RO 148-3 154-5 150-9 339-5 334°8 313-2 49.03 46.43 44.47 
INIGWEDEUNS NGI eh, vatsac ee baad stoke ee 169-2 178-9 186-3 408-8 418-4 415-4 49.13 47.57 45.23 
Quebec. AS tien tyucs es oa Ae 171-6 175-6 169-0 438-0 497-0 406-1 ay! bb 51.14 
Ontario «io ORCC ELE RE Ce ae Re eRe ae 195-6 198-2 187-6 470-1 447-6 425-4 58.90 Doeoo 55.59 
(MiaTribO LD mete ee. cahede o Macaix + tree 173-4 177-9 169-1 362-1 363-3 333-4 Dou 52.52 50.68 
SaskatGhewalwe. ws... so. lee anceceeee 148-7 158-5 142-4 324-5 342-3 291-7 52.85 Syiesd) 49.68 
Alberta syed, 3d tu Cla CAG TR eee eee 219-1 226-6 201-7 494-8 490-9 424-3 57.438 Donte BavoZ 
British: Columbia 4c. . 00. ccc. sv esse 181-7 | 190-7] 179-9| 429-9] 429-2] 395-3] 61.53 | 58.50 | 57.12 
CAIN AID At Stee ee Ser Bi 182-6 | 187-0 | 177-8 | 441-0] 428-7 402-9 | 56.69 | 53.81 53.19 

(b) Merropo.titan AREAS 
SV CNGMEeS Eee - See toes Sees oe 112" 111-9 a 301-3 294-9 260-9 60.10 58.90 52.44 
xii as cn bo lox saan Jase 208-5 223-4 219-1 413-9 410-2 405-8 46.51 43.02 43.40 
SAIN OLMMNNE nt te s cs once es 178-6 186-4 204-2 369-4 365-1 392-0 44.31 41.96 41.15 
Qusncc meet a. Aes yok Brae: 159-8 162-6 145-2 395-0 386-7 327-2 46.06 44.30 41.98 
Sherbrooke Bitpedia OCR ac Re Ie 173-3 173-6 167-1 499-2 379-0 383-5 47 34 42.42 44 55 
Three Rivers TS hehe oc: eon 154-5 159-4 163-4 413-3 402-0 491-3 50.02 50.46 51.58 
I BFouhoavaavoravelhig ll. aoe 5 Seer cee een 176-3 177-0 190-4 485-5 462-4 496-5 5 Tell 50.01 49.95 
IMicoTiEr Gallup err a tots eee oe «treks sie 184-3 185-3 173-2 440-8 420-4 387-2 54.66 51.85 51.10 
Ottawa Eu eee, coe 188-4 194-6 186-3 414-8 400-8 384-5 50.92 47.62 47 82 
[RCT KOHN 3 5 a on Gamae be Me OnU Seen 193-9 198-1 198-8 546-8 521-8 541-8 59.57 05205 Deel 
Oshawa NA Ges aoe eeorneiee eras 293-6 264-4 240-4 847-9 627-7 648-7 68.15 56.04 63.80 
Niagara F alls pied St ee AA ek © yee, Ae 295-7 289-4 259-9 841-1 747-8 669-6 68.58 62.30 62.09 
Rober a GAINS Meet tng ole vhs ancidansé ecid eas 242-5 244-5 235-5 655-9 606-3 617-9 66.37 60. 84 64.37 
ARGV RONG ys oceans oeucae Siok ee eee 206-5 210-0 192-4 483-0 464-8 493-2 59.07 55.90 55.56 
lneranvG WOO, eeeeeac HeicocrCor en re 206-8 207-3 197-0 524-3 493-6 471-7 61.32 Dt. oll 57.97 
TBS eeeW OLE COVG Lec cae Hey 6 i Banus OER CREE ee 204-9 206-1 206-8 561-6 539-0 563-7 56.92 Davee 56.60 
(Gilling. sat Sty na RRNA Cin aca Oe en aioe ae 164-6 167-1 149-3 428-6 399-1 363-0 53.50 49 06 49 88 
STE CIVON Clie eh ster NR riots. 6 ace sieve cere 182-0 181-9 166-7 469-8 436-7 397-8 54.72 50.91 50. 69 
SGI Wry ees eee eee ie ee eek nee esis er 182-4 184-7 180-2 498-3 426-2 394-2 70.52 69.28 65.86 
SOMO ena es ee a tase ee 200-2 201-6 183-6 457-3 443-3 389-8 54.06 52.04 50. 25. 
SArniaw beet. Cee Ae rene ie oe os Sad 324-9 323-0 291-5 817-7 alesvai 680-6 69.72 61.90 64.71 
Wil clsOree trata seen nal oars Mais ove 231-6 | 235-8 208-3 550-9 496-4 470-7 66.21 58.61 63.00 
SaultsStemMaric: aay or eh Se oh ae eA 246-9 249-1 221-7 617-9 617-4 549-7 66.39 65.76 65). 91: 
Et. William—Pt. Arthur. .......0.+... 222-4 228-2 224-5 514-0 sitalicrs 507-5 58.99 57.28 57.48 
Wun eo ies. |! Mle A te MBL 175-1 178-9 169-1 364-7 Geis) || Biaejeh) |) Gx0) is) 49.49 48.09 
LEAD We oer, oe, on ae tee REE Cen Sete 173-6 187-7 158-7 375-6 | 401-4 329-3 49.20 | 48.61 47.00 
DASIATOOM se eee elena ide cena: 193-9 201-7 181-6 420-2 434-2 373-7 47.95 47.63 45.67 
f DehasKormnovel nwt cm. ey as OA em ee eee ee ere 289-6 | 299-2 241-9 687-5 656225 OO0 eee Oso oeeeOle Os 49.36 
(Gall or ayaa ere er an Pa coos A ieee eins at 225-4 233-4 212-0 476-2 478-1 418-4 54.42 52.76 51.05 
IViaIIGG Uy Glas aeerepe tee ~ Syererye iceara ve Sites 200-5 207-5 193-4 462-2 459-4 419-3 57.80 iy atay | 54.34 
ViGtoriae ee aie aii aie Oe ws eenG 223-4 | 230-4 223-0) 522) 518-2 494-7 56.01 53.90 53.16 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 188-3 205-8 | 275-9 616-3 688-8 842-6 | 56.67 57.93 52.87 
Minin oa eee orn ree ec hrs 121-6 122-6 121-6 | 288-4 278-9 267-8 68.43 65.68 63.55 
Manufactuningt ters ait sees word cree 197-7 196-3 185-2 510-0 473-2 449-9 58.79 54.93 55.36 

Dunable; Goods ia yaasee os ons eee 258-1 255-7 234-7 673-7 619-5 | 576-1 63.42 | 58.87 59.62 

INon- Durable Goodsaus-...csnsee- 158-7 158-0 153-2 392-4 368-2 359-2 53.93 50.83 51.14 
Construction: 4. Ren ee een 159-7 174-8 157-2 | 509-7 479-1 454-8 | 59.99 51.52 54.37 
Transportation storage, communi- 

CATION ee et ee ee ie 176-5 182-2 177-8 | 370-1 380-5 | 344-6] 59.98} 59.74 55.45 
Publieutilityzoperatlona sss ee 193-8 196-1 185-5 427-5 424-4 383-9 64.96 63.74 61.05 
BD rad eas che ene hs RE ck he EES 179-6 195-1 170°4 | 390-3 415-8 | 355-9 47.46 | 46.52 45.61 
Finance, insurance and realestate...... 181-9 181-8 178-4 314-6 313-1 292-9 50.34 | 50.11 47.75 
Ser VACes aie der sehen eben erotica 186-2 187-1 177-3 397-7 389-7 By co a ae oT) 33,41 
Industrial/composites: gees... e eee - 182-6 187-0 177-8 441-0 | 428. 402-9 56.69 53.81 53.19 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


73211—93 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-EHarners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 











All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month - Average | Average Average | Average Average ] Average 
pee 4g | Hourly | Weekly yore Hourly | Weekly eceee Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 

1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34,28 43-7 60-7 26.538 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 21.18 
1947—Average...... 42.5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73°4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106°5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43 82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48 82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
Jans elo D2eee oe 38-1 127-1 48 43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
isles, Th, GUM ase 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137°5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Maree le mlOb2 eee 41-7 127-8 03029 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
Apie. win lOa2ten 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
Mave sly 1952005: 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
dpi, a OBR ace 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
July Lee 9b 2s 41-3 128-6 50.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 

ies e952 ee 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48.29 
Septe) lee) 0250-e 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Oct 174952: 42% 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
Nov.) 139522 hae 42-1 131-0 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Deca 181952. e ee 42-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 61.17 42-2 119-3 50.34 
Sane ia O0ge ee 38-3 134-0 51 32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Heber) lel Goose 41-8 134-1 56.05 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-7 120-7 50.33 


* Theaverages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS ETDS LeLbete Aa EL roe BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Feb. 1,]Jan. 1, Feb. 1, | Feb: 1, 1 Jan. 1, ] Feb. 1, 
1953 . 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
Newfoundland }.ci4-eieee oo aoe ee ee eee 41-0 41-0 42-0 130-9 134-2 126-4 
Nova Scotiases 4 S83ee: coke ee his 41-0 38-5 41-2 118-5 120-0 113-8 
New Brunswick: 20 tye eee eee Dae 42-4 39-2 44-0 118-4 118-6 112-6 
Qube a eae eee A a cs de EO a 43-5 40-0 43-1 120-0 120-6 113-7 
Ontariot tee oon ee gee ees ae 41-4 37°6 41-1 142-1 141-1 134-6 
Manitoba stit.ce Contre de a es 40-5 38-3 40-7 129-3 131-1 120-2 
Saskatchewan); : 79th a Mat Sete era eae 41-1 39-9 40-3 133-2 134-1 126-5 
Aiberta) foci crc sa ee ee ee SN oan ee 39-8 38-4 40-0 136-5 137-7 127-5 
British Colambial! i): 5, a0 etrk ee ae ee 38-4 34-9 37-9 164-0 164-0 156-9 
Montreal! ¥stre 6 hoot sot ce ee eee ie ane 42-2 38-7 42-0 126-5 126-7 118-3 
FLOLODUG Se voateie ice ero Oe RC Lectern ein 40-9 37-6 40-4 141-9 139-8 133-1 
ls ENontt Rio) eery sala ce eae ERIS Gos as crctrn Mite cede SOPRA SAR OR 40-0 36-9 39-8 156-1 155-9 146-8 
Windsor Ago ot cnr ce oe ee eee 40-9 33-2 41-1 161-2 161-5 153-1 
Wittin peg. has aaa te danwence Hela a ee dae ao 40-4 38-1 40-3 127-8 129-9 118-6 
Vancou vera: iielscntnien ot cheeth nance creda mea ae 87-9 34-2 37-3 159-8 158-9 153-0 
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TABLE C-6. 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


























Average Weekly 








1952 





Earnings Wages 
Industry ——— iS ee 
Feb. 1|Jan. 1/Feb.1)/Feb. 1|Jan. 1]Feb. 1]/Feb. 1|Jan. 1|Feb.1 
1953 | 19538 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 
no. no no. Cts. | ECts cts $ $ 

BULLEN SEP Bertert ad he ster as vias Daeg eas ashe oo emt See cee OTS oe ete 42-8} 40-6} 43-0) 153-1) 158-4] 141-4] 65.53} 62.28 
Metall matin ore eleanor Rata eee Caer ee 44-5) 42-2) 44-5) 153-4) 154-6] 143-2] 68.26] 65.24 
(CO Cae fetter iS Aceves ero RE aula uazar ea ere. 46-6) 48-3) 46-5} 1381-4] 131-9] 127-0] 61.23) 57.11 
@thietenine alive tp en mete etre since hee oer any tere eae 43-2} 41-4) 43-1) 168-4) 169-6) 155-3] 72.75] 70.21 
UCL CrP Teor acai oie eicr tat le cysichssR crn aoeeetos scr avaememrene 39-7) 38-5) 39-3) 156-2} 155-0] 144-8] 62.01] 59.68 
AHN osc eT ORO eIO a SEE Ee IRN ACR RAB Hy een! 38:6] 37-3] 37-9) 158-8} 152-3] 140-8] 59.37) 56.81 
Oivancdenabural Casts ccs cee we coe aemek cen or 44-7) 43-5) 45-4] 165-8) 165-0} 159-6] 74.11] 71.78 
PNEUCIUC DAME aeole ts vs ot swlete ls tosis eles Salnignd Veeles zo uae 42-4) 39-0) 45-3) 144-7) 143-5} 125-8] 61.35] 55.97 
MamutaGturin Overy tas miemet tite 0. ales clare cect tettets eee 41-8} 38-3} 41-6} 1384-1] 134-0} 127-1] 56.05] 51.32 
OO GEaNC IW OVETARES aia terias iis ciate chepmeione te ote mati pres 41-1} 39-2) 41-4! 114-6} 116-5} 108-3] 47.10] 45.67 
Meat products........... Pee at TAS ee 40-1} 40-1} 40-6} 142-9} 144-4] 136-2] 57.30] 57.90 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39:5} 33-7] 39-9} 104-5) 101-3} 91-3] 41.28) 34.14 
Greial iwawilll seyOVehnGis 5 see aeaptan dn doo doe a ean eeAnie 41-9} 37-6] 48-4! 123-2} 121-2] 117-6] 51.62] 45.57 
Bread and other bakery products................... 43-8) 43-6) 44-2} 101-5) 100-6) 96-7] 44.46) 43.86 
Distilledsancdamaltlicuorsec cee eee amen aero 39-6] 39-7] 40-9} 1389-3] 140-7] 133-8) 55.16] 55.86 
Tobacco and tobacco products......-..-..-...-.-..-.. 40-9} 32-5) 41-7] 115-6} 119-7] 112-3] 47.28] 38.90 
Ib Der PLOCU CUS mma mh cian ite cei citi. eke als ae cians 41-9) 38-3) 40-8] 148-1] 138-6] 133-8} 59.96} 53.08 
NSA EMCEE LOCIIC US Magy isits cities ciesteieras ocmeieraitensoris cover. 42-4) 36-3} 40-1] 94-2) 95-5) 89-8] 39.94] 34.67 
Boots:and shoes (except rubber)....................+. 42-3) 35-0) 40-2} 90-7) 91-2) 86-5} 38.37] 31.92 
Lextile produets (except clothing). 3... as5.0c.- ees ese 3-3] 38-8} 40-4] 107-1] 106-7) 101-8] 46.37] 41.40 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 41-0) 36-8} 36-3] 109-8) 109-8} 101-4} 45.02) 40.41 
WO OMLENES OO Sine cistern tern otter leks Sale cote sme cto ue ee 44-8} 40-8} 43-6) 102-3] 102-5) 98-1] 45.83) 41.82 
SWAN VUE) Weeks ehavel emi, Soo ohn aaucucuanoacoane one 46-4} 42-2) 44-7) 107-8) 108-5] 105-7) 50.02] 45.79 
Clot hinea(bexdiletam chute eioehs ere eyes sieve «seis laisse 39-8] 32-6) 37-6) 93-6) 92-6) 90-6] 387.25} 30.19 
INenistclo thm peat eeteta ar, sheeted as eke creat Pe tere tt cs oe 39-6] 32-4) 36-7) 91-8) 91-8] 87-6] 36.35) 29.74 
WiorenksrclOtlim ome mem rrciyade cece Acterarcsisierhe creha.c oir 37-3) 29-2) 36-7) 98-6] 95-9] 95-9] 36.78) 28.00 
Kani TOOCL Save ohne ett ee are ete ree alr Toten gree cena 41-5) 35-0} 388-7) 94-2) 92-1] 92-2] 39.09] 32.24 
ZVVOOCEDLOGUGLSE Meena y aetretieae cea tee cs hake reciente. 42-2} 36-7} 41-0} 120-2} 119-4) 114-6] 50.72} 43.82 
Sener quel jnlenunare vol, concunodecoooowococcaodeougee 41-3] 35-5) 39-9] 130-0) 129-5) 124-9] 53.69} 45.97 
IE DbeIVRIUES RRS s adnie ogc Oni ds TOOn ame oo Hemnm Cr meuniere 43-5} 38-8] 42-2) 107-9] 106-3] 102-3} 46.94) 41.24 
Othermwood productos rmacnese use stieos em cteue oe ctire oe 43-9} 38-4) 43-7] 102-1] 101-9] 96-1] 44.82! 39.13 
Pane rnrod ucts’: as fiery ciieirats ola sete Sea eee 43-9] 42-0) 45-9] 149-1) 147-9) 140-4) 65.45) 62.12 
Ealpramad paper mills te secre Sores jcnetere tye sree a+ Nenarel sions 44-6] 43-2) 47-3] 159-4) 157-8) 149-4) 71.09) 68.17 
QUE SORTA ROEINOUSs 5 on panne cacotm@eboouooosNeaner 42-1) 38-4) 41-6] 117-7) 115-5) 109-9} 49.55) 44.35 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-5) 37-8] 39-5] 153-6] 152-1] 139-5} 60.67| 57.49 
STON AN GISHEe i pnO GU CUS aememieneiies a cttetrlers Siemens csr 14 41-9) 38-3) 42-3} 150-8] 149-5} 142-5) 63.19) 57.26 
ANoiienlcuralsityy) emnem bar rievartctecriieiie salsa as 39-3] 37-1} 40-0} 161-4) 160-0} 159-5) 63.43) 59.36 
Habrieated and structural steels... 4. secs «occ - 42-2) 35-3] 438-9] 157-5] 153-7) 145-8] 66.47) 54.26 
lEloincliwenROe ING WOO aeoogdoooaduooooUendaccoodacnnas 43-2) 40-2) 42-8] 135-5) 132-7) 127-8) 58.54] 53.35 
Heating and cooking appliances..................-.- 42-5] 37-1] 40-4} 131-0] 130-6} 122-1] 55.68) 48.45 
TOMS LIN Sievers era ioay ota taro tarats! uci atSio ts esata Tees 43-0} 386-3} 42-4] 148-1] 145-5] 138-0) 63.68) 53.82 
MachineryamanuraCvuring yey. ae sees atelier cia: 43-3) 40-1) 43-8] 142-1] 140-6] 134-4] 61.53) 56.38 
Biimarvaitonvancisheelmacy ae ce aeaeaecicsian ees eter 40-6] 39-7} 42-1] 169-1] 168-0} 156-7) 68.65) 66.70 
Slheerunecalinrocuchs meet cecine caer ere 41-0} 35-8} 40-8] 140-2] 138-7] 132-2] 57.48) 49.65 

*/ Pransporbvatione QulpMaeM.. sec eere cielo sects tela 41-8] 38-4} 41-6] 155-4) 153-2) 148-1) 64.96) 58.83 
AnPErAltRean Clap ar tomer: ot eur ecko een e nme arc 45-4) 43-5) 438-7) 157-4] 153-9] 143-4] 71.46) 66.95 
IW Weynorenyelanvellests © coo tae pnene nla oboe nmr co homes 41-6] 31-7} 42-1) 165-8] 163-6} 155-5) 68.97) 51.86 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................- 41-6] 36-6} 41-3] 154-9] 154-1] 148-5] 64.44} 56.40 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-0] 39-1] 40-1] 156-9] 154-2) 139-2] 61.19] 60.29 
Shipbullcimotancdenepaimin es .eeeemee ciel 42-2) 39-4] 42-5] 142-0] 142-7) 133-7) 59.92) 56.22 

+ Non errous IMebalprod UCLS pm aneeimiorccle ie ener: 41-5] 40-1) 41-8} 149-1) 150-3) 143-4) 61.88) 60.27 
ANiohaownnneaaye ROChNGUSE oo ngeccameecouneosapoooonDauoaes 42-6] 38-9} 43-9} 140-0] 138-8] 131-6] 59.64) 53.99 
IBIS) halal Clojoynlese ROONEY oc cooous oomneoo Soc DoDD OOn 41-7] 39-6] 42-6] 138-8] 138-6] 131-8) 57.88) 54.89 
SuanKal hayes ehavol TesVabTIUMe,  conoonsbacoodgmEdcccunCagdoOr 41-3) 41-5) 41-1) 162-5) 163-6} 157-5) 67.11) 67.89 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies....................- 41-1] 39-1] 41-3} 141-1) 140-6) 188-2) 57.99) 54.97 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 41-6] 39-7] 41-4] 157-9] 157-5] 148-8] 65.69] 62.53 

2 Nouemetalliemuinenalinnod tetas acer eerie ere 44-1] 40-6] 44-4] 133-0) 132-7) 126-0] 58.65} 53.88 
Clavepro ducts ance ct cel dates eet Stent ares: 44.1] 41-9) 44-5} 123-3] 123-2] 119-0) 54.38] 51.62 
Glassiand 2lassiproductssseesrcerecee ee neces 46-4] 42-6] 46-1] 129-7] 128-1] 121-8) 60.18) 54.57 
Productsion petroleum: and coaliasen-naeee eee ee = 40-6] 41-9] 40-9] 177-6) 178-2] 162-9) 72.11] 74.67 
Ghemucalhproducts secre. eres cee ie cae aie cree 42-0} 40-8} 42-2! 136-5) 136-0) 130-0) 57.33) 55.49 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-5] 39-9} 41-4] 112-1] 108-3} 104-8) 46.52) 43.21 
NGS wa lia listancassll (Serene eee cineca i 42-3] 40-6] 42-7) 154-5] 161-0) 151-2] 65.35) 65.37 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41-4] 38-6] 41-2] 108-2} 107-4] 103-1] 44.79) 41.46 
+ urabler coo dsaseioe creek ce ieee eee erie) crore 41-9] 38-5] 41-9] 145-7) 144-5) 137-5] 61.05) 55.63 
INon-duralb leis ood si ccimceeicr ec celeritete etait oolclonaie 41-7| 38-2} 41-2} 120-7) 121-8] 115-7] 50.33] 46.53 
(OUStTUGHLOMR: 5-5 <eie ee eee 1a Hace oe Rear eeeeroputaten: sis 42-1) 35-1] 41-6] 139-3] 185-8! 129-0) 58.65} 47.67 
Buildingsiandistmuiehures scene seer arteries var 40-5] 33-0} 40-8] 152-6] 150-0] 138-8] 61.80} 49.50 
Eioliywavss pridigesrandustrecesem sate derrieieetre rier 44-6] 39-5) 43-5} 105-7] 105-2) 102-4) 47.14] 41.55 
Blectric'and motor transportation................--.-- 45-7| 44-21 45-6] 132-2] 133-5) 123-0] 60.42] 59.01 
EVI COn cio Ia er einen nin Sh cosereanseaie Rta” 42-8| 41-4] 42-6] 76-2! 76-3] 72-0) 32.61) 31.59 
Elopels and restaurants namereriecciseicter set) itn arerio 44-0| 42-7] 43-6] 75-7| 75-9} 71-2) 33.31] 32.41 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants....--.ee.ses.5s-0- | 41-3) 39-0] 41-2] 73-5) 73-2) 69-5) 30.36} 28-55 


a a eee eee 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 




















a 
ours 
ENS Worked 
Per Week 
IMfonbhiliveacvera ce 94 organ serene ennneres 44-3 
MontinlveAcveracenG4 Ge mer ener 42-7 
Monthy, Aweragenl Q4/aee ee ee 42-5 
Monthly Average 1948.................. 42-2 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 
Monthly; AsverarenlOo0 ten see aera 42-5 
MonthilyeAwendicen Ob]. ae meats 42-1 
Monthly Aweraven952 seer eee 41-7 
Week Preceding: 
Jkasiqeeiey | ip AW os gas Sdaccamoe se 41-6 
March PRO 5 Oi Benen eps cae er pee eee 41-7 
April LO D2 ee tee as ten ets 42-1 
May pe QO 2 aes, cate Case meters fe 41-7 
June LOD ZntA te Reena 41-3 
July IR RAE ese eh wees a eee 41-3 
August (LEAR ES 5 me oa li 8 41-1 
sGjoetead aye’ tha WOW 8 oe Bhd esate 41-6 
October AOD: eee Ane. Le ee 42-1 
ING vermiberael LOD 2 nen nee: eee oe 42-1 
December mul. 19525. eee aero 42-5 
January A 953.. weeccen Career cea 42.2* 
liloreaneyewe ily ISO Mean ce dcanaesceds 41-8 




















Average See 

Hourly Earnings 

Earnings (W.E.) 

cts. 

69-4 Oral 
70-0 29.87 
80-3 34.13 
91-3 38.53 
98-6 41.71 
103-6 44.03 
116-8 49.15 
129-2 53.88 
127-1 52.87 
127-8 53.29 
129-0 54.31 
129-4 53.96 
129-7 DOCU 
128-6 dont 
128-9 52.98 
129-5 53.87 
129-9 54.69 
131-0 55.15 
132-1 56.14 
134-0 HORDOn 
134-1 56.05 











Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 














Average Consumer Average 

Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 
73-6 75-0 98-1 
71-6 77-5 92-4 
81-8 84-8 96-5 
92-4 97-0 95-3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
105-6 102-9 102-6 
117-8 113-7 103-6 
129-2 116-5 110-9 
126-8 117-6 107-8 
127-8 116-9 109-3 
130-2 116-8 111-5 
129-4 115-9 111-6 
128-4 116-0 110-7 
127-3 116-1 109-6 
127-0 116-0 109-5 
129-2 116-1 111-3 
131-1 116-0 113-0 
132-2 116-1 113-9 
134-5 115-8 116-1 
135-6 115-7 117-2 
134-4 115-5 116-4 


Notre: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
(Average 1949 = 100). 


weekly earnings index. 
* Figures adjusted 


for holidays. 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 


on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. “The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National’ Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 
Form. UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home”’ office) 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 


not included in the statistics reported on 
form, UIL@, 71> and. form, UIG 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 


lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 


far as was known, were returning to work 
with ithe same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 


claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their. next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during L9s2eewrth, data’) for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 


Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 


for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 









































i Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month Seth. ee ee eee a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

April LS O4 (Recor s ein cer ees 43,010 38, 725 81, 735 145, 906 35, 448 181,354 
April LOWS ae eee ear © ae 20,475 17, 800 38,275 150, 032 43, 767 193,799 
April ee O A OR: BD Svea ees 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195, 559 50, 961 246, 520 
April Ue SOE, Ae ee io ais ve 11, 967 12,032 23, 999 349, 098 79,193 428, 291 
April eet OD 1 eee Are rare 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61,334 290, 276 
April ee 100 2 eee ee eee Smo 13, 100 aul ew 304, 941 80, 067 385, 008 
May [em O52 We Pease eae 25,778 16,332 42,110 241, 885 68, 351 310, 236 
June ie LO 2 Ae tet Sa eee 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163, 530 61, 295 224, 825 
July Lee Qbear eas son ae ee QO Te, 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61, 866 196, 260 
August L105 Deere ott Sant 23, 413 iby, 2 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
Sehouerenloyar i WW nan ectoctnccoue 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 169 il 156, 290 
October Lie rl 05 2 Rvtatat eae ce nee 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49, 140 142, 839 
INOWwell pera ail O52 Sseirasin tele 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49, 258 148, 641 
iDecewalosr Wl, WOM. c cece oceaunense 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142, 788 Ble) 194,513 
January Le LO5Se ey a 12e0oi 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
Invoraie? Il, WER eaeeadscoaugoess 128235 13, 264 25,499 SH ee (BAB 390, 936 
March 1 05350) eee eee ee 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
April 1, 1953 tS} Leta eee eke 18,544 16, 368 34,912 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 














* Current vacancies only. rr 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 














TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY Oe AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 
28, 1 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping........................5. 
1 XT) gc oh AER We a en A I eee iy rater 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 
Mietail Mim 11 oe 7am eves ste fatness nya vieceast> Gl sicdoye @ais sie ateta ucts fatet Lens 
Datel she ee 7 eRe Maree Seen o Grainne! ey OTT eo DO Rane ERS 
INon=eta lining ween cere sere eee teria cicteneer erie 
@Ouarryine Clayzand sandebitse sere ase rnete eee 
PTOSPECUINE Wee ic saraee Ao ehee ehetale tere orate see eho anette 


Manutactturing sis. fetdatace ns eee aie sen ee ieetioe + 
Hoods andi Reveravies se cle renee 
TobaecomnG- Lobacco Lrocuctsseasmaceieaceeiereiisiec 
Rubber Proaduchsnsnce cere eee cence nratec 
Mea thertProducts scene cc tic bee cont oes ek 
Textile Products) (except clothine)ijas.- 6. sree ees et 
Clothinextextileandwur) seeee ese eLetter ree 
WOOGERTOCUCtS A aah. eee Sern rea escola SEP ones 
Pa perro CuUGte ayant avay te ais Gencieietste aerate rere tanie ihisiaes 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 
lronmanciotecl Srocduetsem ver eee soem Crereeee 
IN ROSORUAN HON OOWIMANE iis oonon non code déonbenocoadonce 
INonskierrous Metallbroductesen- sarees eet: 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 
INon=\etallicliViineralperoductsmeeie aes oe eee 
Productsoteetroleumland) @oallea), sce sane eee eee 


Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 
[Bransnorntatlouveeh teen on serach ocean cee 
COT AG Cee, ier rse nud See erat ts emai atar Matinee coarse AoE cabaret n 
Com rnin ea biol. pete crete tiaras iis torre ak cee ee 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 


PS GL VAC So eey, ceescraces syst erate ae eat oer eae od Gree ae TE 
Commoimibyaors embiic SomvilCeneees eae eters roar nee 
Governimenti Service. ease bon cane: eee ec) eee 
IVECT Ga LION SET VICEs. 4 ener sion caine a tec rel aoe ae ee 
Businessi Service se.ctceiin eek cn eae debt ne do Se Se 
Persona liService sa t..dseiah etietee aedetate eae ne ei ee ee 


Grand Total 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 





Male 








Female Total 

172 702 + 
8 590 = 
41 627 ar 
10 338 + 
20 196 
2 i) = 

rekon f= D 
9 82 + 
4,006 9,862 | + 
256 685 | + 
43 45 + 
27 69 oe 
265 386 — 
206 354 — 
2, 1185 DOT _— 
63 484 + 
e, 256} + 
isi 281 + 
143 1,025 “P 
87 2,208 3 
2 301 + 
128 497 + 
28 108 — 
12 72 a 
130 302 
158 262 + 
70 1,350 | + 
54 943 oe 
16 407 _ 
273 983 — 
84 685 ae 
3 68 ohn 
176 230 — 
33 249 + 
25130 4,454 + 
562 1,336 a 
1,568 3,118 a 
911 1,716 + 
6, 263 8,170 | + 
903 1,139 + 
698 1,476 | + 
65 ils} —_ 
460 &58 + 
4,137 Ave ee) ee 
13,907 28,703 ob 


Change from 


ee 


36 |See Foot- 
10 | note (2) 


2,879 | + 3,862 


, (2)—Commencing J anuary 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there isa difference in the grouping 
of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 


in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1953 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) 
Occupational Group — 





Live Applications for Employment 


























Male Female Total Male Female — Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... item bil 516 23020 3,681 965 4,646 
@lericalworkersshacse moras eee eee 1,663 4,035 5,968 9,271 aye diy 24,988 
Da LEST WOLKErSamer er Rive sicnes sae iar 1,424 1,002 2,426 4,472 10, 205 14,677 
Personal and domestic service workers... 584 4,638 222 23,966 14, 626 38,592 
SSO IN CLimees CAME Mk, ee ols iii ox cide satin oom 29 2 31 6, 293 95 6,388 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 515 12 527 3,025 1,150 4,175 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 6,009 2,693 8,702 142,092 14,144 156, 236 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

LODACCO) ee wee rke te es ec ee: 64 23 87 2,204 1,097 3,301 
exiles clopnine eCbC.. esa. sae 249 2,097 2,346 2,385 7,858 10, 243 
Lumber and wood products......... 554 3 ODM 21,432 107 21,539 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 48 17 65 995 556 1),551 
Leather and leather products....... 66 197 263 1,007 458 1,465 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 20 vi 27 548 58 606 
Mistalwomkineun mii. sr .c).a shee 1,924 15 1,939 8,855 SBif 9,392 
le Ctr Calms s distinr cone Sadie wnncede 300 29 329 15225 330 Jeo00 
Transportation equipment........... 110 2 112 378 75 453 
EVE oe yp se eee oe Se ed en thee LG 7) | Saeeeee 167 2,148 1 2,144 
Gonstenchione ns: sere. kone eee 5 Os |e. eee 570 51,064 4 51,068 
‘Transportation (except seamen) . 504 10 514 22,614 78 22,692 
Communications and public utility... SAA ee aac. 32 836 16 852 
Ahimsielevehaelssyeialeis\a, ska ne rey cae eee 166 200 366 2,186 T3b5 3,041 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,109 60 1,169 15,508 1,290 16,798 
J MOVREVAAVEIS Seam, ele ata, ae 46 8 54 4,033 220 4,253 
EATIDLCNUICES Mach Sem sik ee Oe ue oes 80 25 105 4,679 104 4,783 

Unsiailedsworkersarene ante cae 1,869 901 2,770 138,818 15,163 153, 981 
HoOoOdwanG GODACCOm mercies ces ae 48 70 8 4,445 5,014 9,459 
Lumber and lumber products....... 199 7 206 9,555 288 9, 843 
Wetal workin Gye. afc oc sence: 58 25 83 4,632 490 He l22 
Wonsthucclon ey ere ter reat cece ore eae DiS een toscana Sita 278 35, 806 2 35, 808 
Other unskilled workers............ 1,286 799 2,085 84,380 9,369 93,749 

Grand’ Lotalh4 posse ee ck ke woe 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331, 618 72,065 403, 683 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

(2)—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 





























BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
(1943—1953) 
Applications Placements 
Year 5 == ----- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

1 eR , Ate itas Ae 5 OMe IN Seg = See tes 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704,126 1,944,026 
LOA Ae eres RO Eee reicsc te ee ee 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638,063 1,739,917 
MOA irae ence ne SRR ek oe eh 1,855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397 , 940 1,493,581 
MAU LEN Dyce tthe day cies Ney POA ERENT al Ras ReRAACS ONES Gre 1,464,533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
OA Te RIE erica oie SO See try ae 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
GAS ee SON pe omer eked kc Re a Ol tok 1,197,295 459 , 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
SAO Rae Pre Sener ate ns PERN bois wl oon thes 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
D5 apr tee = ieee. oe UE, NE oh etd 1,500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
195 (ee ener cat ais Sh dea. atta: 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
OD De te ore SECS Oe aces oaks 1,781, 689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980, 507 
UES (GY TeeVOrRHl AVS). 4 nos eds see onda Onion oe 346, 694 116,583 463, 277 69, 956 43, 687 113, 643 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Number Month of February 1953 
pee mo ea 
Province Benefit umber umber 
in Last Com- of Days See of 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid Bt 
$ 
Newioundland op tcec cotestine ae ee ee ot eee ee ee 6, 726 4,322 182,591 607,068 
PrincesH d wardelslands cance ere ieee ete ae a Men errs eee 2,340 733 42,415 127,958 
NOVanSCotia Sie eee hs oe Aan bor ards Re ro rs ake 14,103 6, 685 285,875 882,113 
NewabBrans wiclowi net... pre tie te ee See nias RR Seetiats she 12, 488 5,472 272,811 844,199 
Quebeces ee ce te ee iaisais eet. 1 hoe eee este SE te cee 81, 864 40, 895 1, 980, 788 6, 143,555 
Ontarig Ales aE see Be kere | eR ce emt Rica ies 66, 217 28,571 1,444, 607 4,483, 847 
Manitobase. fcacen acct oe ee Sie eC cree er eee 12,317 5,586 313, 435 946, 625 
Saskatchewan +, st niece Sa keeles oe Oe ine Ce eer rertee 6, 822 On000 196,618 611, 223 
ATID Gaus Meissen TE eee cde oy a aie acta te 10,579 6,154 267,053 855,386 
British: Columbia eee eee aerate ics eaeieian tere Ie Sartore ee eS ore 36, 438 19, 752 932,458 3,003, 616 
kotal. Ganada- Mepnuaryia) jose cee eee ene ite ed ae 249, 889 1 OO 5,918, 651 18,505, 590 
Motal Ganadaya) anuary loool se er tetert see etree ier titer emrerrt: Dolmooll 1638, 273 5, 628, 881 17, 502,303 
Total, Canada. Kebruary sl 9o2eesre oe eee eee eee 228,121 107,680 | 5,266,024 14, 162, 612 





* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insuarnce Act, D.B.S. 











6 days 73 days 
; ; 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran tea : dave days dave days 5 “oe 
INewountcdl lami ras oe aerate ae ae teres 12,794 2,179 729 1,891 4,246 2,446 1,303 
Mai leh eee. wie See sete eee eae 12° 375 2a 703 1, 837 4,109 2,381 1, 230 
Hemialestas. costs ane aloec ene 419 64 26 54 137 65 73 
Prince: Hy diwandels ance neeeereee knee tee 2,815 291 148 Died 923 728 453 
LY BST (ein ane RS Ser ORS CFA SO Dy eae 2,456 237 124 239 820 658 378 
GIy alG tno terre: ee ee Peer oer ca.: 359 54 19 38 103 70 75 
INOVa: SCOtaae Ree cee eee eee 20, 626 3,191 1, 630 Sh Bal Dae lid eile 3,536 
Malesia tt is vee arth cine Soe ete 18, 460 2,922 1,485 2,922 4,735 3, 426 2,970 
GTN GTS areas as Ree een ee 2,166 269 145 315 582 289 566 
News Brunswit kcacemee ne ee cee cere eer: 22,561 3,448 2,055 3, 285 5,343 4,172 4,258 
MBG CSS cee ener eran oie Ce ee 19, 699 3, 102 1, 837 2,892 4,608 Smee 3,088 
Reina] el ete toRey gach ee ee 2, 862 346 218 393 735 450 720 
Quebec wets ea teers Ae Oar eee 134,031 25, 987 12, 642 20,421 30,579 24,752 19, 650 
Mis erro cheer a! caitons tinier aie: 114, 888 22,909 10, 969 17,776 26,447 21,810 14,977 
Meinale ssa tus tha ck Phang ee een eed 19,148 3,078 1, 673 2,645 4,132 2,942 4,673 
Ontanioneecein eck chk er ee 97,873 24,006 7, 848 13, 410 23,101 14, 063 15, 445 
ASIEN (eaten eae RC Ere en 79,512 20, 065 6,315 10, 889 18, 789 11, 944 11,510 
Rienrale ep stmacccee chatter 18,361 3,941 W533 2 a2 4,312 2,119 3,930 
Manito badepmite ase rescenire ae ethane 18, 909 2,591 1, 243 2,281 4,829 3, 792 4,173 
IM SG eee 3 okie on one es are ee 14,555 1,918 867 1,595 3,657 3, 260 3, 258 
HGTHIE Cw Nes ete rs oe ee ee aa ree 4,354 673 376 686 ye? 532 915 
PasikcatChewan acum comme meee eee 10, 798 1,261 659 1,341 3, 093 2,760 1, 684 
OY REN Feige, chop Renee  Se eee e PE on gen 9, 282 1,071 555 1,100 2,622 2,536 1,398 
emis Cee eee ce, cers ey ee eee 1,516 190 104 241 471 224 286 
FAN Ciba ree eet = once cesta cetera Denese 18,990 4,995 1,586 2,778 4,650 2,783 2,198 
[Mii] Geter, ocr eee tee en ee tee 16, 762 4,548 1, 403 2,399 4,053 2,572 1, 787 
Kemal ecces. ne aeceec once ee ROeRe 2,228 447 183 379 597 211 411 
British! Comma enmeeeiiteat eee 49,104 6, 289 3,161 5, 834 12,474 10, 955 10,391 
Male Fhe 2 oo hy aan eee ene 40, 325 5,385 DEE 4,767 10,116 9,448 8,037 
Hemale ie tk Penne eet es 8,779 904 589 1,067 2,358 1,507 2,354 
TROTAL Rd acts RC rr ee eee ee 388, 501 74, 238 31, 696 54, 755 94,555 70, 166 63,091 
I oe Ny Ae me ek eae aOR ew Pee 328,314 64, 272 26, 830 46,416 79, 956 61, 757 49, 083 
COMBAT Wig ces, ancctee ese tnarcay ae ee one 60, 187 9, 966 4, 866 8,339 14,599 8,409 14, 008 





TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 























Province 
Total | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
NewrOimd anders vcae Vintec ddeutamease as van 5, 220 4,665 555 6, 543 3, 888 2,655 2,711 
IBGinceyh: dwandulslancdenner eee nascar e 949 827 122 1,081 563 518 241 
PNM ESCO UD eee sete caus Wns one bras sitesi ears 8,738 6, 680 2,058 10, 155 6,745 3,410 2,459 
ING wes runs wile. ars nee ascent aes 9,382 7,369 2,018 10,077 5, 702 4,375 3,053 
RS AR theta (opie 09 at 06-010) s bos Siero SA 59, 824 44,492 I aRy 60, 560 39,007 20, 983 20, 626 
ORV ALLO ee cc coe no deal e mnaewise Pamameas 48, 608 34,524 14,084 50, 676 35, 723 14, 953 8, 950 
Misra hip oe were Sie misuse ot aparece foe meee 7,351 5, 764 1,587 7,679 4,599 3, 080 1,198 
paskabonewanment + mocn wel acck etme men 4,130 8,545 585 4,338 Broo 2 atl 843 
PAD CLAM eerie atta ki caiod core Tae 7,928 5, 954 1, 974 9,059 5, 645 3,414 1, 753 
Bribisnv@ olumpiaMe seinen cee oe. 19, 528 14,077 5,451 21,412 13, 002 8,410 4,350 
Total Canada, February, 1953........ 171, 658*| 127,897 43,761 181,580t| 117,671 63, 909 46, 184 
Total Canada, January 1953.......... 228,200 169, 172 54, 083 234, 892 165, 488 69, 404 56, 106 
Total Canada, February 1952......... 140,386 109, 702 30, 684 150, 931 101,374 49, 557 37, 656 








*In addition, revised claims received numbered 24,649. {In addition, 25,024 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 2,312 were special requests not granted, and 1,829 were appeals by claimants. There were 3,057 revised claims 


pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement February, | January, | February, 
1953 1953 195: 
Claims Disallowed— 
UCU LAT Ay Mee a dtr bots nenteoTe neston terete deta so eer eG ie meee Re Ene ae esate 49,752 eh | 39, 282 
SUDDlementarvaewe rey teen eter tee cect ret coe. ae ce iene a. ace tereesis tee tons Alias gs 12, 857 15, 978 11,535 
Claimants Disqualified*— 
ENO tmmne nan! OVE ean ite Mee ree se eee iee hy ae rey eee Pan ere ae ewe cis cite she ceslllS aialen shave eset Maweanulane seca 3,489 
DiSeualiTGabiOn=——LO lal yeaa ete eke. ke creo cine Hac ctor ertietcnet rie erate Sic erate 6, 731 PAOLO NaH rence, cyan unserer 
DRA; SOPSICESE aes Brewer ar tr Le, ek A HC es oe ee See eI) eg, ai 4,452 Opi Biemveetpentears onta> 
LCE OTS OP SIMO: onde ac ches RS ROE RITE SIT A oe be af a 2,279 AOR ON moran vee 
INoticapablevomandmnos availa ble foriwion koa was eerste ieielreisrers eesiereicra eile case 2,209 1,949 1,818 
AOSSTOM WORE CICIOO Al a OOUEIGIS DU LEE me renee tetnetencera actors retore etareaac iareiat acres ieae 161 250 317 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,325 953 SS eal 
Discharcec. LOM IMISCONGUCue serie oe tke teen atent an erdeley sa cin cicket- ais) fersibe bys 968 809 923 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................2.2.0cee eee 6, 863 5, 870 5,911 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 1,192 1,074 1,176 
OMSL CCASOM TMS er eee re ee tee Sa a Be des res Shona ial ea nec fallel seh eter éra ss re, eee so oghne 2,879 2) 030 here 
ED OURO ERs Soe SR ads tes accor hcg 6G? (Gi Bete Tee RRR Btchok si. 84, 937 92,615 67,094 





* Claimants disqualified February 1953, include 6,399 on revised and 1,772 on supplementary benefit claims. } 
+ These include: claims not made in prescribed mannerp;failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


riya 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed 

TO5 Bes A pi rele ote ed le Get as See Bis clit Ee MUL es SRE Ws ee a 3,007,850 | 2,821,110 
TA Esta (aban cee eae Mere ae En ee Pee ON er nen ve) aie Cy gM a a OW EN Ae, Oe 2,976,000 | 2,839,200 

ART hs (cs eee nr ae a ee a GN SE eae 1 eae ete, RES noes ee Negara YA ee 2,993,000 | 2,904,100 

Sea ee SB on 8 ee PVR Be, oie a or ee Ss AR Re ne ne 3,036, 000 2,949, 500 
PAU US Gag tetas oy hg i a ty = eS pe rn ba oa ot Ce 3,031,000 | 2,947,100 
Septemberd..< ch aeoe okt eee ee ee ee aed, ee ee nee 3,036,000 | 2,955,100 

OCtO Bera se i lee eee eae ee is PROM a ie ee ee SPE 3,049, 000 2,965, 900 

INO VGTM TD OTe ste: Borer Pees. wfc RI ia NEG) dh: BE Oh, intl in oe i em 3,051, 000 2,951, 200 

ID ecem ber ce: 4s. Peery. Seis ccs ee ee ok ea ee oe ee eee ree 3, 105, 000 2,951,300 
O52 — JAN UST thet peg. mee che terete I is a6 a A eee oct eR ice eee 3,108,000 2,860, 900 
GD PUBL Vrain oe eee ie ot > oo dc ce ae tos oo Re eter 3, 110, 000 2,791, 500 
Marches. 0) vcd ape ORS ao. ee Ae OCT Rie ho eee ae SOS ee aie ae eee 3,096,000 | 2,779,600 

VAS DT Leeann Atay te. SR TO tas 20 We. Raa tra ens ome ke Ee 3,090,240 | 2,851,570 

INES} ee Rt DO, Dna Oe Pap a ee RS Pn Ae. . Re eye 3,062,000 | 2,843,900 

Jan) @ ear eeae cRL pie SCORN OP oh Nees EN ae HR A aR a a Peay: aor ee 3,068,000 | 2,924,500 

yee Be io Cire oy seg Ae ape A eae Ril gt eR SNA. oR ea Ah 3,097,000 | 2,974,300 
TARTU a) Chie pee cient, ay a eee ON eRe eee ORE RE RE Rel ee arte ed OA 3, 132,000 3,019, 400 
SepteMberae: rove te. UNOS i Ri Ale aca ode eR ney ois See cee nae Bee 3,151,000 3,049, 000 

CCUG DOTS BAe sete a cate ak Ae ys tod Oi Aor it ier de 3,171,000 | 3,078,400 
INGVEILD ET a cere eee ee ee ee nit ne DR et eee eee 3,186,000 |- 3,074,500 

TD EGET C1 c cee Pe tae eerie ON ks re EI ee aoe ONE ee Nee os avi oy a 3, 241,000 3,079, 100 

LOS 3== Jan aT Vo. rep Re eS oT ee ire es LO RED ct ceo ct 3,286,000 | 3,007,400 





* Revised figures. 











Claimantst 


186, 740 
136, 800 
88, 900 
86, 500 
83, 900 
80, 900 
83, 100 
99, 800 
153,700 


247, 100 
318, 500f 
316, 400 
238,670 
218, 100 
143, 500 
122,700 
112, 600 
102, 000 
92, 600 
111, 500 
161, 900 


278, 600 





(Figures previously published were based on a ten per cent sample. ) 


{ Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-6.—UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE PERIOD JuLy 1, 1941 To Marcw 31, 1953 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission 


This table was not available at press time. It will appear in the next issue. 


TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 





otalsHebruarye Lobo a eee eerie 
‘Rotaletiebruaryen 9)2n teenies 





Initial Claims Only 





























a+ Persons Number 

Not Com- of Days Rien 
Claims Entitled Entitled mencing Benefit Paid 
Considered | to Benefit to’ Benefit Benefit Paid 
$ 

2,069 990 1,079 968 24,944 55,521 
480 395 86 Boo 9,379 16, 907 
2, 869 yet!) 752 1, 952 57,084 111,677 
3,988 2,790 1,199 2) Revel 62,185 121, 261 
16, 291 11,473 4, 830 11, 062 321, 429 657, 525 
11, 243 8,098 3, 154 A DS 248, 279 531, 700 
2,510 1, 809 704 ios 59, 332 124, 210 
1,624 1,140 486 1,192 31,219 66, 533 
2,387 1,548 842 1,489 37, 050 82,457 
6,170 4,685 1,497 5,039 144, 586 322, 739 
49, 631* 35, 047 14, 629 34, 085+ 995, 487 2,090, 530 
39, 251 28,089 12,797 25, 819t 706,090 1,408, 445 





* There were, in addition, 938 renewal claims in February, 1953, and 870 in February, 1952. 


+ Includes 500 renewal claims. 
t Includes 310 renewal claims. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 



























































Percent- --- 
age Retail 
ia Increase Fuel Home Prices 
August 1,| Total | Food | Rent |) and | Clothing | 7 urmsy | pisces | (acer 
1939 Light Services modities 
only )t 
Tee Ee, tee keen Ee Pac Gt. eA ee ee 79-7 92-2 (ow Wo 88-3 69-6 
1 Olen Sc, 3a ees 05 ied (ea 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
OS Baers ete Ie lec cette toe 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
ICR te aes ae oe) ae] ee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
LOAS SR Bees, ; 18-6 119-5 133-0 WAIAS a 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
LOAD era ee fe eee! 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
TOA TERR eee he yh AS: 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
Oa SR 48 eee ES | 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
OA ORR we 108. ees Ae 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1950 
SETA Tene eee 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Hebruany... eee 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Marc ln). ay ee 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
Apile!. Al. ae ese 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Michyee ayers eeeee ee 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
JIS eral cces tee ec: 64-1 165-4 209-0 NBP07/ Wasi 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
Dll Ae ate deere 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
AUPUSt RA. canted: 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octoberse- eee 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 Wy3}05} 195°5 
November......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.........-. 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
Januaryvaeeer ore 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
He DRuanyvae re eee 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
IMarchites 28). aaaeee 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
NG ay chil etek ahaa clare, 6 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
Mayr ds he so ccc eee 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211°3 
June ee cco ee 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
dui yee io ee 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
AUSUS bee ced roa: 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
peppember. .).. 4... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Octoberss eae 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
Decemberss- oes. 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
UBT sp00e00c0e 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
Hebrianvy eee eee 89-3 190:8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
Marchiimeasca terion 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 aliens 200-8 146-9 218-3 
IAS EL homie ake. ce Oe. 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
IMaiyiteete sce see 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
UTNE See wh So arct 4 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
UTIs ee, RC eo oe 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 PANS 7/ 
JAW aN Rs ooig eta How 6 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208 -6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
SEEM NSC,» Saoacae 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
@ctobers.. ca. aye 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
November......... 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
IDecemibersrs eee 82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
1953 
January merece 82-9 184-4 226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 
Reprianyeeereeeene 83-4 184-9 227-4 150-5 154-3 205-2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
Marc lice yeteret a okets 82-7 184-2 225-7 150-7 154-4 205-5 196-3 147-9 208-0 
PA Tiller. caterer: 82-4 183-9 223-5 150-9 155-5 205-5 196-8 148-7 207-0 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
t+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO APRIL 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Other 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commo- 

Operation | dities and 

Services 
1949=—Januaryi se ear eer ren cece 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
We) aa iaia ee Rao AO Sracie, w cioecn On meee 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
MATCH Seer hice RRO Ree chee ener 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
ATS ee: 2 t..5 seer ene ae aoe aiaee 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
NEEM, ing Geer ote OC ee ee chara ts: 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
JUNOM OA SA eee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
A KT igae en sens, enki ec paeenede, Piearar raae 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
ATI glSt 2. aaNet oe Le ae ee 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September: eos atsader ome 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
OCCODeLY Ss. Sts en ee: 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INO VELL DET Asami: teil ants a 40, 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
IDecem Der, 4... ees ooo mee 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
Riese ee bin: s.r neeens cadets « 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950=—January, seen oc sk eee sim de eee 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
Hebruaryaicneee tiene Caner 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
Mier cee eee te etc, Heese ha 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
Unie wae Shootin or Ger aeEOsEn See 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
May be Pekin anf See cer eee 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
TUN ee vo he Meee el aes 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
Sully. 21) Ua eee. eee 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PATUIC USES Mee tin a een enc = a eee ee 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
SIOWEMMINAE, Go Gooocu ua. ai Rees 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
October sae temo teas Dene 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INfeRWerNolae, co aaqhSuad tan acdcoocar 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Decemberarecaie ces ee eee 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
FY GAT 1 ete cei ee see aaron 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
195i—Januaryemeeec hie ere ae 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
lal aveEM Ae, SA nO Locee natod: biotite 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
Mar chieyss a sees nee tere 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
IA DTI SSIs... 4 Ree ee eee as slog 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
BUY. Fle oat te: ob jolee ste teh cuaevedorare sty ores 112-2 114°3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
JUNC: BAe ihe: «| Sk coe ee rates. Boles eae 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Lys A eRINe ca bel ee Meee ete: 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
PACA ts | U2. ne RTS Cooke canara: 8 Go.8 Gere 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Septemibera..o-s.eree cera ton eee 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
OGtOD Er Fane tee tee eee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INOVEMDerarins orm: roth ac aoe 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Decembers .=. dete eee 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
PY Gar hoe ates ficchies Seer ae ee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111°5 
1952—January. eke sete t tied sae 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
Be briary eee mae cence 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Mair han ue ee, ek eee Sateen ae ee 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
ADTLIAES & pee ie mo ae ene ae ae 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
A By cen a aE ee aed aoe ee a 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
June eee ae eee ee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
July See cee et one eee 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
AUGUSTE RE err te ee ee Rec 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Septemibenecce i. tac see eee: 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
October ee ei eee eee es 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
November! i... woe oe 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
Decemberists 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
1O53—Januaryeeres. tone er coe eee 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
Mebruaryi ew nccth usem es eaae eee 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
IY BRO ANS 5 iy SOR ne Uy AEN! 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
overt | oh nt 3 eaeenpiaes Bele RCD ged Oo 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
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TABLE F-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1953 be 


(Aug. 1939 = 100-0) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
set ed Sk ee ee, ee Bd 2 ee 8 a ee ee ee ee ee 








Total Home 
— —_—-———_—_—_—___—_—_————| Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
March 1, | Feb. 2, | March 2, 5 ings and foe 
1952 1953 1953 Services 

St. John’s, Nfld. (1). 104-0 102-3 101-3 99-5 106-8 106-8 102-0 101-5 98-5 
Balas ee ae oo as-a2p 177-8 173-9 173-6 218-0 128-2 154-5 220-5 187-1 138-9 
SAIN GOWN as a4 ale 0. 187-0 180-8 180-4 219-6 128-2 151-5 227-2 189-5 150-8 
Montreal aeeas. eck 5 195-4 190-5 189-8 242-7 152-3 147-8 193-6 202-1 143-2 
ORODUON crn 8.2 nce « 184-4 181-5 181-2 214-5 159-3 178-5 205-6 190-0 146-7 
Winnipegees. oes... o. 182-0 Wiie2 176-6 226-4 136-8 134-0 201-7 198-1 140-1 
Saskatoon... <<). 185-6 182-1 182-4 235-7 134-4 160-4 215-9 203-1 133-2 
HG mrontoneer esa... 181-2 175-7 176-3 230-9 128-1 121-3 213-8 190-5 141-9 
VAN COULVCL aes fcr. ck 192-2 187-5 187-1 233°5 138-0 177-3 216-2 195-4 152-0 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(4)—St. John’s Index on the base, June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939 = 100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


*Commodities Per Dee. Dec. March |} March } March | Feb. | March | March 
1941 1945 1950 1951 1952 1953 1953 1953 














Beci namo stenlc aaieenes sae s ane iljoy 120-7 154-8 | 268-9 346-8 352-8 305-1 297-1 82-2 
‘Beek round) sveale, sani sated Gases lb. 125-7 167-9 299-5 386-6 397-1 339-1 329-8 77-4 
‘Beet? blade@.t ne hee ee oe eee lb. 132-7 162-3 320-7 436-4 452-4 364-6 356-+4 56-8 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 359-8 497-5 527-6 424-4 416-3 56-3 
IAM eg tous ban, ela meres) sentences Novy 109-9 152-8 267-2 310-6 333°3 285-5 | 284-8 81-5 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb. 125-3 143-8 224-7 257-6 219-9 253-5 245-7 65-8 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 237-8 306-9 258-5 | 267-5 | 264-3 49-7 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... 21b. 132-3 142-5 Dorit 217-1 198-3 184-3 189-2 34:7 
Ward pure, Package. one... aceasta: lb. 151-3 159-6 188-3 283-7 187-6 159-1 162-8 17-7 
phortening-mackage. 0. .....0.-..+-e5 lb. 134-7 137-5 213-2 263-8 232-1 202-1 200-7 28-6 
Eggs, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton....... doz. 156-4 181-3 158-8 208-0 165-7 179-8 195-8 61-2 
HIVE cB ct ne ERG cote REPR meniccec Sis teks e siete, aie qt 111-0 95-4 166-1 175-2 191-7 191-7 191-7 21-1 
Butters creamery, Drimbsse.. ee se see os 140-5 148-0 239-6 252°8 266-0 249-5 252-0 68-8 
Gheeseup lai pal areal ey eee eee pkg. 174-6 165-4 223-7 240-2 | 2638-3 | 262-5 | 263-3 34-9 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced....| lb. 106-5 106-3 165-1 183-9 191-8 191-8 191-8 12-5 
lowursa ll purpose sa. nee men weer ee lb. 127-3 IPSS | ep hibony| arlge 230-2} 224-3 | 224-3 7:6 
@orn Milalces: 80727. 2h oe eee eee pkg. 101-1 100-0 163-0 177-1 192-1 195-4 195-4 18-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 24°5...5..42 aouns:- tin 129-9 137-7 178-3 206-5 | 289-2 259-8 | 257-9 27-2 
Pans ee Orozae che: Wace ee oe cea tin 117-5 121-7 145-7 152-4 168-0 173-6 174-4 21-9 
(Corn, Cream, choice, 2007..0... .4 -. tin 128-3 132-7 172-8 176-6 192-0 186-4 184:5 19-9 
Onions) coo ing ss. ae tio ec eae e eel lb. 108-2 126-5 Waco 122-8 224-7 189-8 207-3 10-7 
OURLOCS NOt, ltt le sy. arets seeierarnnene 10 lbs. 89-9 149-4 154-5 132-0 281-9 233°5 203-7 46-4 
jtagnha ch Nelda be srk etacn soeeen lb. 115-8 120-2 200-0 240-7 245-1 234-7 236-4 27-8 
Raisins, seedless, bulk orinbag........| Ib. 104-0 108-6 129-8 oll 174-5 166-5 166-5 24-8 
Oranges, allorniam alert ese ate doz. 132-5 154-3 161-9 164-1 143-4 131-4 124-8 34-2 
Jam, Strawberry, 160%... .00.+- or ean. | Jal Wihilos3 115-1 146-1 164°3 167-7 155-3 154-7 26-0 
Peaches! la Ozit a. wreae eer ener =o tin 101-5 106-1 140-6 150-1 154-7 148-6 147-3 21-8 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orinbag....... lb. 132-3 132-3 164°8 191-7 199-5 172-6 172-6 10-8 
Coffee, medium quality, inbag........ lb. 141-6 131-7 258-4 306-9 315-0 308-3 308-0 105-4 
Nest black lilies ae eer en eee tec pkg 145-2 131-6 177-2 183-7 187-2 178-2 176-9 51-6 


a ee ee eee eee nas See SE 2 eee 
*Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to March 1953 Prices. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 

















Beef 
Locality 3 8 % 2 8 5 
ee | ee lees) fe | es 
2h | 82 |B38| $2) 5s 
a ea ea n a8) 
“ets cts cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland— a a 
1 SCAU OLN Ss ero clepelterere seit emiravers scoleiielere UWB YotS Ie c eo = 68-8 52-0 63-3 
P.E.1.— a a 
2—OharlotvetOwne sere riecietercctk tie retin 85-0 77-8 60-8 54-6 | 49-8 
Nova Scotia— a 
Ne SEE eee ay CRT EO Some eon Toes oF 89-7 81:5 bOee 56:3 55-2 
AES VANCY BK Hoes sities: cave enters eleteraeetalts me aire ae 84-7 75°8 50 “2 59-0 54-4 
New Brunswick— 
B= Monctonte ts: sayaecs ees ete ea eee 82-9 | 74-8 56 ‘0 } 50-8 | 48-2 
G=—Saint Jolin. sacs mvacre seater terete elercsereate 83-3 | 78-3 60-2 58-4 | 53-9 
Quebec— : 
(fa Oletteolilsetlenn snap nagocaocnscccuomoons Gob 97-0 94-4 los}o(s) |] Ayilo(j |) Siilea! 
SPE ule ee aa aioe ics seer ike caer 75-3 | 74-6 | 54:0 | 54-7} 46-1 
9—Montrealniadeaaan este homes = Shree ection 93-5 88-3 35 6 56-9 46-8 
10— Quebec. fa cisticterss: stoic merieohtotioe ms hc otee 93-5 90-3 48-4 47-1 49-3 
£j—Sherbrookerg: a2 -acuco tures acne sass 85-4] 81-3 58-2 57-0 | 44-5 
12 Borel hac eeece hee errr aceon ae 88-7 | 82-2 57-4 50-1} 51-9 
13D hreewRivers abe ieee ears os 95-9 | 85-1 | 49-6] 48-1 | 44-1 
Ontario— 
14 Brantionds.. cesar eher eco ee 76-0 | 73-3) 98:0 |) 55-1 | 94822 
15—Cormwallls ss cotyecoetanerheeo edo serrate 74:0 | 73-9] 50-3] 53-6] 40-9 
16-—Hort: Walliati.< oc wstacres hee ach oo ate 80-8 | 77-8 59-8 59-4 53-4 
(ELAM COD siren aniety recy ieee kettle 81-4 | 77-1 | 56-8) 57-1] 47-9 
18—Karkland (akesou.ce. sestees parece eteer 77-8 | 75-3 57-2 53-2 | 50-2 
19=Wiond On wnd serine: ore ree nie aici 77-8 | 76-2 | 54:1 | 54-7] 48-2 
20 North Bayvacnts sissy orheteirooese eaves 70-8 72°5 34-0 51-1 47-3 
21—Oshiawaieccece = sais eres ceca) anyones eae 15-2 75-3 53-6 53-8 47-6 
22--Ottawaisctscassctioe een se ee 78-8 75-0 55:3 56-9 43-6 
Peale, WENO, saracosebqdar sod onandec 79-6 | 78-1 57-4 61-1 | 52-4 
24 Sud Duryanaccte Oricye oe ee ee 74-2 73°2 34-3 52-4 44-3 
25—LTorontOnmerectoer cn aeacthe tema eeremere 83-2 | 79-2} 58-3 | 58-7] 47-4 
26 WIN GSOhenei irony isos eee rae 74-8 | 71-1 33 -9 | 58-5 | 47-5 
Manitoba— 
Si WIWNi per uaa cence cercieetess cme 79-6 73°8 54-9 53-9 48-7 
Saskatchewan— a 
DS= REGINA ww vemeleare ace nye tirtiee chiar eee 78-9 74-7 57-2 58-2 48-6 
29— SASK ALOON maccien ascetic os sinc atin coer 77-2 | 74-3 52-7 60:4 | 47-7 
Alberta— 
BU Cal rary mac carte ee oe ne eee 80-3 75-3 67-0 | 58-9 | 44-3 
Ji Kd montonssaqere ie tere rise ene 74:9 | 70-9 32-6 56:4 | 48-3 
British Columbia— 
52——Princechupertsnmeccs see eee eee 89-0 84-5 60-0 66-5 56-0 
33=— Trai leaner ere eee ree eee 93-6 89-4 70 “4 GOCS a eer 
34— Vancouvers sae ssncciccinc steh eo cehioceen ie 91-8 82-4 63°8 62-2 54-7 
S0— ViCtOriames sl nen ce eerie Serene 95-8 87-3 65-6 66-6 60-8 


Pork 
- 
Pio ae 
Sie care 
- 2 Se 
So | 3.4 
83.5] a8 
6)..5 0, || epee 
ges] 828 
ey 
cts. cts. 
79-4 72-4 
65-8 57-0 
(Y 
69-7 Abel? 
70-4 54-3 
69-0 olen 
Wich | Step 
58-2 yh a) 
62-2 47-7 
65-9 50-6 
55-9 45-5 
59-1 49.9 
60-9 48-5 
61-1 47-9 
66-3 44-8 
62-4 50-0 
6514S iren nee 
69-0 43-8 
d 
65-2 54-2 
66-8 42-3 
65-3 42-3 
65-4 39-8 
d 
68-0 48-0 
67-0 51-9 
d 
63-3 53-8 
67-2 40-2 
d 
65-7 48-8 
d 
63-1 52-6 
63-6 51-0 
d 
61-3 51-4 
d 
64-2 53-2 
58-8 45-8 
72-0 58-5 
74-0 64-7 
d 
73°5 58-5 
TALS Uf 54-5 
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sliced, rind-off, 


Bacon, side, fancy, 
per # lb. pkg. 


31: 


36: 
30° 


36: 
37: 


30° 
3l- 
33° 
30: 
32: 
32° 
34: 


36: 
32: 
34: 
36: 
30° 
34: 
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33° 
jl: 
30° 
35° 


35° 
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35° 


35° 
36: 


39: 
39: 
37- 
38: 


ie) 
Os eh 





aw Slap =) 


Po SCI foo We) te SSIES (2 of iao.) 


= 


ao na © 


Sausage, pure pork, 
per lb. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcs: Dominion 








per # lb. pkg. 


Margarine, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


Lard, pure, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


Shortening, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


Salmon, canned, 


fancy pink, 


per 3 lb. flat 


Orange juice, 


unsweetened 
per 20 oz. tin 


Peaches, choice, 
halves 


per 15 oz, tin 


Canned Vegetables 


Tomatoes, 


choice, 23’s 
(28 oz.) per tin 


Peas, choice, 


per 20 oz. tin 


Corn, cream, 
choice 


per 20 oz. tin 


Oranges, California, 
288’s, per doz. 


co Oo ww 


Locality as 
ag 
58 
BS 
oO me 
af (a 
(6) 
cts. 
Newfoundland— 
ISR vohnisee. o-cche cere. 36: 
P.E.1.— 
2 Charlottetowileeneseceee 37- 
Nova Scotia— 
Be PLalit ax haces oe encires ete 35 
A= SV CNG SN chante aera 36: 
New Brunswick— 
b—Moncton. css se eee eee ee: 
G6—Saint ohne eeeee eee 36- 
Quebec— 
{—(OMICOUtIM Ie aee ae eee 36: 
8 Elullmoscreret occa 33 
O—-Montrealne. . saaeroe. oan 34 
10-—@Quebees sande ook 34: 
11=-Sherbrookesase- cess eee 34: 
12—SOLel eeocenceaue Galea 32: 
183—Three Rivers.............| 34: 
Ontario— 
14—Brantiordes... ess. oso eee 33° 
15—Cornwalliaeeen. aac 34- 
16—Hort Walliams. seas coer 36 
17—Elamlltotumen sens canteens 34 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 35 
19—Tondontrer. nee eee 33 
20—Northebayeeenccenn eat 35. 
21—-Osha ware secu shines. she 32: 
2 — OCA Walaa Tae cite ee anne 34 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 35 
24 SUC DULY eer eRe eee ere 34: 
25 ——NOFONLOon cited cer Eerie 33: 
20 —Windsorer. weenie 35: 
Manitoba— 
27—-WInMIPE Rs. .\scy eae ceveve ie 35: 
Saskatchewan— 
28 ReGins. hn. Acco 36: 
29I— SAS lcatOOn a anaeeeeeonnnen 34: 
Alberta— 
30 — Calvary moe ane oe 33° 
i AGeheewOMcagusncbaveuanel aye 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert............ 37: 
So=— Lrall a eee eee eee eee 36- 
34—ViANCOUVEDs cae rE teeincma ae 35 
35—=|WICtOriaeene see eae 36: 


1 





eo ww 
Co © 
~ ee 


see eeee 
se ee cee 
see e eee 
re i) 
ale el ee sv 


sete eee 


40-8 


40-7 
40-9 


40-1 
41-3 


40-0 
39-3 
40-1 
39-1 


rai 
~I 
Sy Sh EN SL ee 


— 
co 
ao Oo NF OO Fe Ff OO ON WD CO WY CO 


15:4 
14-6 


13-3 
14:1 


15-4 
16-6 
16-4 
17-9 


bo 
Go 
Bee Se Oe he Ss 6 


30-3 


28-1 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. 


price averages for earlier years. 
with bone-in. 
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(c) Including cuts with hock-on. 


23 


ail! 
-0 


16-7 


no 
oO 


nwo tb 
wo w 


bo 
bo 


21- 


se eee 


ce eee 


21 


an & 
Sea 


2 
0 
23-8 
5 


oe 


29- 


3 
2 
7 


7 


20- 


m 


20- 
m 
19- 


m 
19 


oo 


wo 


9 
9 
6 


-2 


} 
SS 
2 


bo 
nae 


NIN OD WY 


CO 8 GS HO GS RM TH am A 


4 
6 
6 


“3 


cts. 


29- 


on br OC UY &® 6 


bok OOF OC GO wm A 


koe 


— 


ew 


They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
(a) Including cuts 
(zg) Mixed 


(e) Local. 


Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 
(d) Including butts. 


(f) Imported. 
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(m) 15 oz. tin. 
(w) Orange Pekoe. 


(h) Evaporated milk 17-0¢. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (n) Mixed— 


(s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. 


carton and loose. 
Californian and Australian. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND PE Dae CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH 
952= 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 





and Lockouts Involved PAE 
Date Com- Com- ie see! 
eae pee Dain ere Wotiade aps 
Month Month Days Tire 

1953* 
JaNUALY 2 entre. howe abies ns aa e 14 14 2,136 2,136 31,050 0-04 
ERE O AT Sort act socal ten sce ene eee 11 19 2,448 3, 10% 23,00 0-03 
Mer GUL7E: rs tole tas aeons Ee aN 13 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
Cumiulative.totals.- a5. ...00-ee 38 9,108 87,845 0-04 

1952 

AJ ATUL se cen ae snp Naat GE 13 13 5, 374 5, 374 71,145 0-09 
WObriary caine Soe ee eee ee 12 22 12,394 13,048 47, 603 0-06 
Marthe. hice eee ee 16 25 2,877 5, 186 65, 272 0-08 
Cumulative totals: fe... 4.6.62 41 20, 645 184, 020 0-07 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1953 (1) 




















Number Involved |TimeLoss 


enna Pipes aad eer WA ones in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality stab- : Working 
lishments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1953 


MINING— 
Copper refiners, 1 200 3,000 |Commenced July 14, 1952; for a 
Montreal, P.Q. union agreement; terminated by 


March 20; replacement and return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Coal miners, loaders 1 30 30 |Commenced February 26; protesting 
New Waterford, N.S. low pressure on conveyor belt 
followed by suspension of loaders; 
terminated March 3; reference to 
umpire; in favour of workers, all 
reinstated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing and hosiery 2 290 6,000 |Commenced November 25, 1952; 
factory workers, for a new agreement providing 
Montreal, P.Q. for increased wages and other 
changes following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, 5 4] 900 }|Commenced December 8, 1952; for 
Vancouver, B.C. implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages, 
pay for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 
Machinists and moulders, 1 59 1,000 |Commenced February 23; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages and payment of one-half 
premium for medical service plan 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated March 24; 
negotiations; compromise. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 9 100 |Commenced December 17, 1952; for 


Fort William, Ont. a new agreement providing for 
increased wages retroactive to 
April 1, 1952; unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILITIES— 
Miscellaneous— 

Grain elevator workers, 5 275 6,000 |Commenced February 16; for a new 
New Westminster and agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages, premium for dust, job 
classification and pay for eight 
statutory holidays instead of six 
following reference to conciliation 

board; unterminated. 

SERVICE— 


Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 22 500 |Commenced February 9; for union 
Saint John, N.B. recognition and implementation of 
award of conciliation board pro- 
viding for increased wages in 
union agreement; unterminated. 


ft 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1953 


MINING— ; 
Coal miners, 3 2,633 10,000 |Commenced March 23; protesting 
New Waterford, N.S. suspension of 13 miners for refusal 
to transfer from regular working 
place; terminated March 27; return 
of workers pending reference to 

umpire; indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— (3) 

Tire builders, etc., 1 350 650 |Commenced March 5; protesting 
Hamilton, Ont. piece-work rate on new _ tire 


machines; terminated March 6; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1953 (‘) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 














Number Involved 


Estab- 


lishments Workers 





Time Loss 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 





Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1953—Concluded 


Animal Foods— 
Packinghouse workers, 
Stratford, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Metal Products— : 
Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 


Guelph, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Aluminum ware factory 
workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 





Boiler factory workers, 
Napanee, Ont. 


Buildings and Structures 
Building trades workers, 
Kimberley and 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Waneta, B.C. 
| 


Building trades workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Comox, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Bus drivers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Dairy workers and route 
salesmen, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


i 


bo 





39 


100 


96 


45 


17 


30 


13 


34 








740 


450 


130 


600 


670 


2,100 


17 


30 


13 


68 





Commenced March 6; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week with guaranteed 
36-hour week following referenc> 
to conciliation board;unterminated. 


Commenced March 16; alleged viola- 
tion of seniority in lay-off of worker; 
terminated March 20; return of 
workers pending negotiations; inde- 
finite. 


Commenced March 13; protesting 
dismissal of president of union for 
alleged intimidation; terminated 
March 18; return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced March 15; protesting 
institution of third shift in rail 
mill; terminated March 20; return 
of workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced March 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of relief period for 
moulders and hospital and accident 
insurance plan; unterminated. 


Commenced March 25; for a union 
agreement providing for increased. 
wages, pay for statutory holidays 
and seniority following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
March 25; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced March 4; dispute over 
interpretation of contract clause re 
travel time and fares; terminated 
March 12; conciliation;compromise. 


Commenced March 16; protesting 
employment of part-time hoisting 
engineer; terminated March 16; 
return of workers; indefinite. 


Commenced March 20; protesting 
lay-off of 11 workers because of ma- 
terial shortages and for settlement 
of other grievances; terminated 
March 20; negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced March 5; for increased 
wages; terminated March 6; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated March 
21; negotiations; compromise. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 375 indirectly affected; (4) 300 indirectly affected; (°) 190 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 





























TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1952, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
a 9 
5 Sg ee 
gs 45 ¢ § 
ES a We) Os lees ve 
® ge) = fo) eS Es] 
Cause : cE ee salperay E 
Si weal oe | Slee) Ob ele eo © © B 
S| Ss = Wr | & ha Bee & &p © © o S R 
soe sy || cet |) GSH a) BP a |) Sole |) Zig oS 5 a ac = 
a) Swe | Se ea eee es | eee re Se 
ee ao |S WoO Rees ema) co wD =) ~ 
Striking Against or Stepping on 

WbICCtISS ene hoe eo ne tae Sapient awh PME | EMME eiadisItckss dillon A exer bocce Tl Reve. oes ieee sere Peer ee 1 
StrUCki i Woe skerne oo se wee lee VO eee G cet SLY) Well ales 1 Pall LP iedeeacicpe liege ers lec 109 

(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, ete.|....| 2 ].... 2 4 2 1 Ee aetna loes Paar (R= eae || rae ace 16 

(b) Moving vehicles.............. 4 eee 3 1 LaglheROER 14 LG | ctesees aves lhee Siew eet |e eet 31 

(GrOtherobyectSias. vases sense. FO BYES Mee Gala et Gil eee PAN ne ae Cena ee ed ee ee 62 
Caught In, On or Between, 

Machinery, Vehicles, Etc.......| 1 EN ones 2) 4 Gi | Renae Sore Braet antes || eure, e| ae ee 14 
Collisions, Derailments,Wrecks,Etec.| 8 5 3 YH} AKO): |) alsl 1 29 Sultan oe bal ee 79 
Palisiancdas ips wart neice ee 3 3 1 By A oO) 4 12 ie leneeoe Si a ee 76 

(a) Falls om Same level....:...... DU ed ltewee its serticrs Eek) | Me ANE Aorta ae 1 2rd enor fe | ea ee een 8 

(b) Falls to different levels.......| 1 3 1 Dale 4 iti! 1a eae On eee 68 
Conflagrations, Temperature Ex- 

tremes and Exxplosions............ eer eat aa 5 6 1 a ses eee Le eS Awa lhe ea tetany setae 16 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxi- 

Bab OMG: xcs Aeeierscte-od Wires uel eee, Beene etl one 6 CO (hie le ee Reel | ctor oh 1h) eee eee cs 13 
lUkeveievo Gulag, © oondasasaeuaooous Pes eal | a 0 ee Del ei if ON RGA | teres eR estat ae ee 18 
Over-exertion and Industrial 

ID ISCHSCS? tr 2s pee eee Pelee Oa lh 2 1 Ziailik-s., 3. ree 1 2 eyes etyot ie eeatwa oe 18 
Miscellaneous Accidents............ Serie (ne Se hoe oc Brome 5 | aa ater eel leit ev (eee ne | ay | ete Ike. Se 

Total, Fourth Quarter—1952...| 26 | 49 5 BOM OLe INGO 14 Hl Ll eatet Ul ra ae 344 

Total, Fourth Quarter—1951....| 33 | 55 6 46 | 66 | 73 3 58 15 1 Pha iG: chs EO 388 












































TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1952 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 
ee RRR Oe a a ee ead 


Current Manpower Situation 
Rie expansion of agricultural and construction activity in most 


regions again dominated the Canadian manpower picture during 
May. Sizeable increases in employment also occurred in other seasonal 
activities such as fishing and resource exploration, while in most manu- 
facturing industries, employment continued to increase to meet the 
demands of consumers, defence work and general resource development. 
Activity in the trade and service industries was likewise expanding as 
employers hired staff to meet the continuing high levels of retail sales 
and the opening of the tourist season. 


These gains in economic activity are reflected in changes in supply 
and demand of labour. During the month, a sharp increase occurred in 
the size of the civilian labour force, accompanied by an increase in 
full-time employment. As might be expected, labour surpluses rapidly 
disappeared. By the first of June only about 21 per cent of all paid 
workers were in areas classified as labour surplus areas, compared with 
44 per cent at the beginning of May and 25 percent in June of last year. 
The number of areas with either labour shortages or large surpluses 
was significantly lower than at the same time last year. In most areas, 
labour demand and supply were in approximate balance. 


The monthly Labour Force Survey, which provides an over-all 
picture of current manpower utilization patterns, estimates that for the 
week ending May 16, 1953, there were 5,321,000 persons in the civilian 
labour force, an increase of 80,000 from the week ending April 18. Of 
this total, 4,720,000 were at work for 35 hours or more during the week, 
an increase of 75,000 from April 18; 388,000 were at work for fewer than 
35 hours, an increase of 92,000; 99,000 had jobs but were not at work, 
a decrease of 46,000; and 114,000 were without jobs and seeking work, 
a decrease of 51,000. 


Of the 388,000 working fewer than 35 hours during the week, about 
211,000 were reported as usually working part time. Of the remaining 
177,000, about 25,000 were employed on a short-time basis, the same 
number as in the previous month, and about 20,000 were away because 
of bad weather. The most noticeable changes were in the number on 
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vacations, which accounted for 24,000 persons, and in the 73,000 in- 
cluded in the miscellaneous category as a result of the observance of 
Ascension Thursday on May 14. 


Of the 99,000 who had jobs but did not work at all during the survey 
week, illness (54,000) was the most important reason for their absence 
from work. Another 11,000 persons were laid off for the full week, a 
decrease of 16,000 from April 18, and 20,000 were away because of 


vacations. 


it was estimated that 114,000 persons were without jobs and seeking 
work during the survey week. Another 10,000 worked during the survey 
week but were also actively seeking other work, making a total of 
124,000 persons actively seeking work during the week ending May 16, 
1953. This is a drop of about 52,000 or 30 per cent from the previous 
month, 


Supplementary information with respect to regional patterns is 
available from data on registrations for employment collected at local 
National Kkmployment Service Offices. Between April 16 and May 14, 
applications on file decreased by 130,000 to a total of 242,003, a drop 


of about 35 per cent from the previous month. 


The largest decline during the month occurred in Quebec, where 
the decrease of 50,600 was sufficient to bring the total for May 14 
(92,118) slightly below last year’s level. In the Atlantic region, there 
was a drop of 21,200 from the previous month, but the latest total 
(38,409) was still moderately above last year’s, 


The Ontario region recorded a drop in applications of 25,300 from 
April 16 to May 14. The total at May 14 (53,297) was about 20,100 below 
the figure recorded a year earlier. A decline of 20,000 occurred over 
the month in the Prairie region but the latest total (28,601) was still 
moderately higher than last year. In the Pacific region, there was a 
decline of 13,400, bringing the total (29,578) to about the same figure 


last year. 


The durable goods industries continued to set the pace in manu- 
facturing, with significant gains over last year. The transportation 
equipment industries group increased employment by about 2.5 per cent 
during March, bringing employment at the April 1 to levels more than 
18 per cent higher than at the same time in 1952. Similar gains were 
apparent in the case of electrical apparatus, where April employment 
levels were more than 15 per cent higher than last spring. 

Expanding construction activity in most regions was stimulating 
activity in manufacturing. Employment in the non-metallic mineral 
products industry, for example, was 6 per cent higher at April ] than a 
year earlier. In construction itself, 52,626 dwelling units were under 
construction at April 30, nearly 35 per cent more than last year. 

In the trade and service industry, employment at April 1 was nearly 
5 per cent higher than in 1952, reflecting much higher (8 per cent) year- 
to-year levels of retail trade. 'mployment gains in this sector, while 
not nearly as large as the much higher percentage gains noted above, 
are still important in view of the much larger numbers of persons em- 
ployed in these tertiary industries. 
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Labour— Management Relations 


IGNIFICANT developments occurred during late May and early June 

in labour-management negotiations that have been in progress in 

important parts of Canadian industry over the past few months. Settle- 

ments were reached in various parts of the country in construction, 

shipping, communications and some of the manufacturing industries. 

Conciliation board reports were published for the coal-mining industry, 
both in eastern and western Canada. 


Negotiations so far this year have been accompanied by strike 
activity well below the average for the post-war years. For the first 
five months of 1953, preliminary figures show 69 strikes and lockouts 
involving 14,600 workers, with a time loss of 153,000 days. In the post- 
war period, the average number of strikes for the first five months of 
the year has been 82, the average number of workers involved 34,000, 
and the average time loss 545,650 days. None of the strikes in 1953 


has involved a large number of workers overan extended period of time. 


Wage Changes. Some figures 
Wage Changes in Selected on the trend in wage increases 
Collective Agreements currently being achieved are given 
in the accompanying table. Based 
. on a sample of agreements signed 
Amount of Number of | since January 1, the table shows 
Increase Workers it L 70 f tl c 
per Hour Cavered that about jescde TSEN A the work- 
| ers covered received increases of 
less than 10 cents an hour. Most 
No change sf se 
of the agreements providing 10 
Boake Sapte pect cents or more applied to compara- 
59.0 cents | dew tively small groups of workers, 
10—14.9 cents 9,000 the principal exception being a 
15—19.9 cents 6,300 | number of settlements in the rail- 
20—24.9 cents 100 way industry reached early in 


25 cents and over 1,500 the year. 
More than a quarter of the 


Total 74,800 
agreements provide for a reduction 


* For purpose of analysis, the Economics 11 weekly hours of work. Most also 


and Research Branch maintains a selected rovide for various im rovements 
sample of 1,000 of the approximately 6,000 P iE 


. ° 66p.: 99 : 
agreements in Canada, The above table is 1N fringe benefits. 
based on 87 agreements from this sample, 


bargained during the first five months of Current e ati bs 
1953 and forwarded to the Branch. ; ml! N Bens. Col 
lective agreements have now been 
signed in a number of urban centres 


(Barg ained during first five months of 1953) 





for the construction industry. Wage increases so far this year are largely 
within the range of five to ten cents an hour, although a few exceed ten 
cents. Among recent settlements, Montreal building trades workers re- 
ceived an arbitration award of five cents an hour with a further five 
cents next November. Vancouver construction workers settled for a 
7-cent increase for journeymen and a 5-cent increase for labourers. At 
the time of writing, negotiations were still in conciliation at Toronto for 
all building trades except painters and labourers, who have already 
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accepted an immediate 5-cent increase, to be followed by a similar in- 
crease of five cents on October 1, 1953. 


Two conciliation board reports have been made public, dealing with 
disputes between Nova Scotia and western Canada coal operators and 
their workers, represented in each case by the United Mine Workers of 
America. Both reports recommended no wage increases. A majority report 
affecting about 7,000 coal minersin southern Alberta and British Columbia 
rejected any wage increase but recommended an increase of five cents to 
the operators’ present contribution to the Miners’ Welfare Fund of 15 
cents per ton of coal mined, and also other fringe benefits such as free 
lamps and washing facilities. An agreement was reached following this 
conciliation report, which, however, was rejected in a vote by the union 
members. It is reported that the annual vacation clause in the proposed 
agreement was the main reason for rejection. At present, the workers 
receive two weeks’ annual vacation with full straight-time pay, while the 
proposed agreement provides two weeks’ vacation with pay at the rate’ of 
four per cent of annual earnings. Union members in the province of 
Alberta were to vote shortly in a provincially supervised plebiscite on 
the acceptance or rejection of the agreement. 


The conciliation board dealing with the dispute between District 26 
of the United Mine Workers and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
in Nova Scotia recommended, in a majority report, that the union waive 
its demand for wage increases and other benefits for the 10,000 workers 
it represents and that the company drop its list of counter-demands. In 
an effort to reduce absenteeism, the board chairman proposed, in a 
separate statement, the establishment of a bonus plan based on the 
number of days worked in a year. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canadarecently negotiated contracts 
with the Canadian Telephone Employees’ Association and the Traffic 
Employees’ Association. These agreements, covering 25,000 employees 
in various centres in Ontario and Quebec, provide for wage increases of 


from $1.50 to $2.50 a week for skilled workers and from $4.00 to $13.00 


a month for office workers. 


A threatened strike of approximately 700 British Columbia coastal 
seamen was averted when their union, the Seafarers’ International Union 
(AFL-TLC), and the operators, Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and Union Steamships, Ltd., agreed on the 
terms of a new contract. At the suggestion of the Federal Department of 
Labour, negotiations were resumed, resulting in a settlement which 
includes a $30 monthly increase, as recommended earlier by a concili- 
ation board. The increase was made retroactive to June 1, 1952. Ne- 
gotiations between the same union and certain shipping companies on 
the Great Lakes and the East Coast are still in conciliation. In these 
disputes, the union demands are for a $50-a-month increase. 


In northern Ontario and Quebec, negotiations and conciliation board 
proceedings continued between the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) and several large gold and base-metal mines. 
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At Sudbury, Ont., the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (independent) and the International Nickel Company of Canada 
tentatively agreed to a new contract providing a 5-cent an hour increase, 
a gain in process allowances for contract miners of from $1.00 to $1.60 
a shift, an additional week of holidays after 15 years’ service and certain 
other benefits. The membership voted on these proposals late in May but 
by mid-June the result of the voting had not yet been announced. Ne- 
gotiations between the same union and the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company at Trail and Kimberly, B.C., were still in progress. 


In urban transportation, the British Columbia Electric Company and 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC) reached an agreement providing 
for a 74-cent hourly wage increase for3,000 transit workers at Vancouver, 
New Westminster and Victoria. Arbitration board hearings are in progress 
in the dispute between the Montreal Transportation Commission and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other Transport Workers 


(CCE). 


A settlement was reported between the Canadian General Electric 
Companyand the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(independent) covering 7,000 employees at Toronto and Peterborough. 
The new one-year contract provides for a wage increase of six cents an 
hour for men and seven cents for women, both retroactive to April 27. 
Effective next January, the work week at Peterborough will be reduced 
from 43 to 40 hours with a 5-perecent wage increase to maintain take- 
home pay. Improvements in welfare and pension plans are also reported 
to be included in the master agreement. 


Recent developments in collective bargainmg in the automobile 
industry in the United States were echoed in Canada early in June when 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada agreed to make certainchanges in its 
contract with the United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) although the 
two-year agreement was not due to expire until February, 1954. (see 
page 809). The three largest U.S. automobile manufacturers agreed to 
open theirconiract to provide increases in wages and in pension benefits. 
At the Ford Motor Company of Canada, the following changes in the 
contract, applying to 11,000 workers in the Windsor area, were agreed 
upon: an across-the-board increase of two cents an hour; incorporation 
of 11 cents from the 16-cent cost-of-living bonus into wage rates; an 
increase in the annual improvement factor from three cents to four cents; 
and extension of hospital and surgical benefits to pensioners. 


Two agreements covering groups of 200 or more office workers were 
signed recently, one at the Montreal Locomotive Works, where the office 
workers are represented by the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), and the other at the Cockshutt Plow Company at Brantford, where 
the workers are represented bythe United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL). 
At Montreal, an 8.2-per-cent general increase was made in salaries and 
at Brantford, the amounts ranged upwards from $9.75 a month. Both agree- 
ments included improvements in hospitalization or sick-leave plans. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
A * unusually rapid rate of em- 


ployment increase during 


: pea eat CANADA 
May resulted in the elimination of 
a Proportion of paid workers within each 
labour surpluses in more than half of the four labour market groups. 
the areas that had been in the Por Cent 


surplus categories at the begin- 
ning of the month. By the first of 
June the number of Group ] surplus 
areas had decreased to 3 from 25 a 
month earlier; Group 2 surplus 
areas, from 42 to 28. A corres- 
ponding increase took place in the 
tighter labour supply categories. 
The number of balanced labour 


markets rose from 47 to 80 and GhoUe TRCROUPENS ROUP aC ROlELA 


labour shortage areas increased 
from one to four. 





Examination of the over-all current employment situation reveals 
a greater degree of balance between the supply and demand for labour 
than last year. The table below shows, for example, that at the begin- 
ning of June there were 12 more areas in the balanced and Group 2 
surplus categories combined, than a year earlier. Areas in the shortage 
and Group 1 surplus categories were correspondingly fewer. Similarly, 
the proportion of Canadian wage earners in balanced labour markets was 
76 per cent at June 1, compared with 69 per cent a year earlier (see 
bar chart). 


Most of the areas whose labour market classification changed 
during May were in the Quebec and Atlantic regions. Nevertheless, all 
but four of the 31 surplus areas were in these regions, mainly because 
the seasonal upturn in employment is generally later there than in the 
rest of the country. In the Prairie region, on the other hand, the demands 
of construction and agriculture absorbed practically all available labour 
and caused distinct shortages in three areas. In Ontario and the Pacific 
region, labour demand and supply were generally in balance. 


ms Approximate Labour 
alance* Shortage * 
ko ee ee ee 
June 1 | June 1!June 1] June 1 [June 1/ June 1 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
3 ff 6 ] 
13 20 17 















Labour Surplus 









Labour 
Market Area 









Metropolitan 






Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 









Minor 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, JUNE 1, 1953 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 1] Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Quebec — Levis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 


METROPOLITAN AREAS Vancouver — New Hamilton 


(labour foree 75,000 or more) Westminster Montreal 
Ottawa —Hull 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Brantford Cornwall Kitchener 
Corner Brook Farnham — Granby 
Lac St. Jean Fort William — 
Moncton Port Arthur 
New Glasgow Guelph 
Rouyn— Val d’Or Halifax 
Saint John Kingston 
Shawinigan Falls London 
Trois Riviéres Niagara Falls 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Valleyfield — Oshawa, 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Beauharnois Peterborough 
60 per cent or more in Sarnia 
non-agricultural industry) Sherbrooke 
St. Catharines 
St. Hyacinthe 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 
Welland 


Windsor 


Riviére du Loup Barrie Brandon 

Thetford Mines Charlottetown Regina 
Chatham, Ont. Swift Current 
Joliette 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Kentville 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Lethbridge 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) Moose Jaw 


North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Campbellton Bathurst Belleville — Trenton 
Gaspé Buckingham Bracebridge 
Rimouski Drumheller Brampton 
Drummondville Bridgewater 
Edmundston Central Vancouver 
Fredericton Island 
Grand Falls Chilliwack 
La Malbaie Cranbrook 
Montmagny Dauphin 
Newcastle Dawson Creek 
Prince George Fort Erie — 
St. Georges Est Port Colborne 
Sorel Galt 
Goderich 
Ingersoll 
Kamloops 
Kenora — Sioux 
Lookout 
Lachute — 
Ste. Thérése 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
MINOR AREAS Listowel 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jérome 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 
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ATLANTIC 
SEASONAL expansion in construc- 


ATLANTIC tion, sawmilling, agriculture and 
Fron of peid wars wihin wech | fishing resulted in a substantial 
increase in employment in the 

Atlantic region during May. By the 
middle of the month, the number of 
es full-time workers had _ reached 
o— 450,000, an increase of 57,000 from 
30 the previous month. Part of this 
increase resulted from seasonal 
additions to the labour force and 
part from a reduction in the number 
of persons previously employed 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE part-time and of those not at work 
ee OTe Bae” soe at all but in the labour force. 


Per Cent Per Cent 











50 Moy 1 




















Although total employment 


increased seasonally, it still remained below last year’s level because 
of reduced activity this year in the logging, construction and water 
transportation industries. Construction employment, for example, was 33 
per cent lower in New Brunswick and 1] per cent lower in Nova Scotia 
this year than last. These decreases were partly offset by slightly higher 
employment levels in wholesale and retail trade and in manufacturing. 


The general increase in activity during the month did, however, 
eliminate labour surpluses in seven of the twenty areas in the region. At 
the beginning of June, one area was in the Group 1, ten were in the Group 
2 and nine in the balanced category, compared with ten, eight and two 
respectively at the beginning of May. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In St. John’s, Nfld., employ- 
ment in construction, sea-fishing, fish-processing, agriculture and 
shipping increased sufficiently to reduce the labour surplus and move 
the area from the Group 1 to the Group 2 category. Employment oppor- 
tunities on local construction sites as well as on those in the interior 
increased during the month and reduced by two-thirds the number of 
building tradesmen seeking work. The demand for construction tradesmen 
this summer, however, is not expected to be sufficient to absorb the 
available supply because the volume of work in progress this year has 
been consistently smaller than that of a year ago. Moreover, reductions 
in the working force at some of the large defence construction sites are 
foreseen during the next two months. 


Employment increased in all of the major industrial areas during May. 
Heightened activity in fishing, shipping and construction brought the 
Sydney labour market into balance. The general improvement in employ- 
ment conditions also brought Corner Brook, Moncton and New Glasgow 
from the Group 1] to the Group 2 surplus category. Manufacturing employ- 
ment during the month remained stable in all areas and the shortage of 
marine electricians, sheet-metal workers, welders and machinists for 
the Halifax shipyards persisted. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Substantial reductions of sur- 
pluses occurred during May as spring farming operations, construction 
and sawmilling approached peak employment levels. Campbellton was the 
only area in the Group 1 surplus category. Although local construction 
activity and the movement of workers to Labrador and industrial centres 
in Ontario and Quebee partly reduced the excess labour supply in this 
area, the remaining surplus is expected to continue until production and 
employment in the lumber industry increases again. 


QUEBEC 

EMPLOYMENT increased sharply 

throughout the Quebec region, ex- QUEBEC 

cept in the northern parts, during Proportion of peid workers within each 
May. This expansion was mainly ACT aL DL ALES 
seasonal and occurred somewhat Per Cent Por Cent 








earlier than last year because of 
the more favourable weather con- 
ditions this spring. 














The principal reason for higher 
employment levels this year is the 
size of the construction program. 














Building in the province as a whole 
is expected to exceed last year’s 





level but some areas are likely to SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





benefit more than others. Current 
indications pointto a heavy concen- 
tration of construction work in 
Montreal and at two or three large development sites on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence. Cn the other hand, several of the industrial and 
minor areas anticipate a year-to-year decline in construction. 


By the first of June, 14 of the 25 areas in Quebec were in the Group 
2 surplus category. Areas in balance, however, increased from two to 
nine during May and those in the Group 1 surplus category decreased 
from twelve to two. This last category, as shown in the accompanying 
bar chart, included only a small proportion of the paid workers of the 
region. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although Montreal continued in the balanced 
category, labour demand strengthened during May. Residential building 
was particularly active in the area. Some clothing workers were laid off 
seasonally during the month and others were put on short-time work but 
manufacturing employment generally continued at stable levels. Many of 
the heavier industries still reported shortages of tool and die makers, 
machinists, radar and other technicians. 


A promising year began in Quebec, city for the water transportation 
industry but the building program was still uncertain and many construc- 
tion workers were without jobs. The manufacturing industries, however, 
with few exceptions, operated at near-capacity and maintained employ- 
ment levels substantially higher than those of last year. During May, the 
area moved from the Group 1 to the Group 2 surplus category. 
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Major Industrial Areas. The heavy surpluses in Lac St. Jean, Rouyn- 
Val d’Or, Shawinigan Falls and Trois Riviéres were markedly reduced 
and all four areas were brought into the Group 2 surplus category during 
May. Valleyfield-Beauharnois remained in the Group 2 category as lay- 
offs and short time continued in the textile industry and construction 
work was scarce but the three other major industrial areas in the Eastern 
Townships (F'arnham-Granby, St. Hyacinthe and Sherbrooke) had balanced 
markets by the first of June. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Reduction of labour surpluses 
occurred in almost all the major agricultural and minor areas during the 
month. By June 1, only Gaspé and Rimouski remained in the Group 1 
surplus category. Five areas were in approximate balance and eight were 
in the Group 2 surplus category. Because of the low price of cod, fishing 
may not be as active this season as in other years but hydro-electric 
construction and mining developmentis expected to be extensive. Several 
lay-offs occurred in defence industries in Sorel and construction work 
was slow to expand. The area fell into the Group 2 category and was one 
of the few in the province to show a heavier labour surplus than last 
year. 


ONTARIO 


SEASONAL employment expansion 
ONTARIO in Ontario accelerated during May 


Proportion of paid workers within each as warm weather permitted the 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


beginning of outdoor activities in 
some of the northern parts of the 
province. During the four-week 
period ending May 16, full-time 
workers in the region increased 
by 30,000 to a total of 1,718,000. 
This increase was accompanied by 
seasonal additions to the labour 
force and by a reduction in labour 
surpluses. 


Per Cent Per Cent 





























aneoor 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE easonal industri 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 S ustries sucl. as 





agriculture, construction, railway 
maintenance, food processing and 


summer-resort operation, the re-opening of sawmills and the beginning 
of summer logging operations were chiefly responsible for increasing 
employment in the region. In addition, manufacturing employment was 
about eight per cent higher than last year and the number of housing 
starts during the first four months of this year was about 60 per cent 
greater than in 1952. Nevertheless, the only labour shortages reported 
to date were for farm help and for engineers, draughtsmen and certain 
other professional workers. The arrival of more than 10,000 immigrant 
workers during the first four months of the year helped to relieve the 
shortages in some of these occupations. Some farm workers will be 
brought to Ontario from the Maritime Provinces to help with the hay 
harvest in June but demand was expected to exceed supply throughout 
the summer. 
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The general increase in activity in the region brought nine addi- 
tional labour markets into balance during May. By the beginning of June, 
37 of the 39 areas had approximately balanced labour markets, compared 
with 36 a year earlier. However, fewer workers were available this year 
than last. Although there is little unfilled demand, most areas were at 
the lower extreme of the balance range and virtually all suitable workers 
were employed. As shown in the barchart, 96 per cent of all wage earners 
were in areas with approximately balanced labour markets, compared 
with 84 per cent at the beginning of May. 

Metropolitan Areas. The labour supply tightened somewhat in Toronto 
and Hamilton during May and the early part of June, as seasonal in- 
dustries expanded and industrial lay-offs in Hamilton were reduced. In 
Ottawa, the demand for professional and construction workers, sales 
personnel and machine-shop workers continued to increase. Labour was 
scarce in all categories but the slow start of farming and construction 
work across the river left some available labour in Hull. Although engi- 
neers were still in short supply in all three metropolitan areas and the 
general shortage of farm hands throughout Ontario was reflected in their 
employment situation, the labour markets of these areas continued. to be 
in approximate balance. 

Major Industrial Areas. The labour supply was becoming tighter in 
all the major industrial areas of Ontario; Cornwall, Peterborough, Sudbury 
and Timmins-Kirkland Lake moved from surplus into balance during May. 
A shortage of qualified miners and skilled sawmill workers developed in 
Sudbury and Timmins-Kirkland Lake. Labour demand continued to exceed 
supply in Kitchener, the shortages being mainly of clerical workers, sales 
clerks, bricklayers, crane and shovelmen, construction labourers, auto- 
mobile mechanics and female domestic workers. Brantford was the only 
area in Ontario with a labour surplus and that was being rapidly reduced 
by the transfer of workers to some of the surrounding areas where demand 
was strong. 

Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Surpluses were rapidly reduced 
in the major agricultural and minor areas and all 2] were in approximate 
balance. 


PRAIRIE 
EMPLOYMENT continued to in- 


crease in the Prairie region as 
: Proportion of paid workers within each 

farm labour requirements reached of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
a spring peak. By the middle of | pa com Ea Con | 
May, 873,000 persons in the region 
were working full-time, an increase 
of 28,000 from the previous month. 
Reduction of labour surpluses and 
of the number of part-time workers 
accounted for about half of this 
increase; the remainder represents 
seasonal additions to the labour 
force. 

Frequent and heavy rainfall SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
during the last half of the month 


delayed and, in some cases, pre- 


PRAIRIE 
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vented crop seeding through large sections of Manitoba and southern 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Consequently, although agricultural labuvr 
demand increased sharply, shortages in May were not as widespread as 
had been expected earlier. Most of the existing labour shortages in the 
three provinces can be attributed to agricultural demand and a construc- 
tion program of boom proportions. As in other regions, the emphasis this 
year has swung to house building. Units under construction in the Prairies 
at the end of April were more than a third greater than at the same time 
last year, while the number of units started since the beginning of 1953 
was 6] per cent greater. Wet weather delayed construction programs in 
many areas, which may intensify labour requirements later in the season. 
Most of the increase in total construction was in Alberta, where it helped 
to reduce labour surpluses in coal-mining areas. 


By the beginning of June, labour surpluses had disappeared in all 
but one area, while shortages had developed in three agricultural areas. 
At the same time last year, nine areas had shortages, largely because of 
the labour required for the concurrent harvesting and seeding operations. 
Seventeen areas were in balance, compared with 14 in the previous month 
and 12 last year. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Calgary, Edmonton and 
Winnipeg experienced sharp employment increases in construction and 
allied industries, retail trade, and meat-packing. In Calgary, the antici- 
pated manpower requirements for construction were preater than the 
current supply. The influx of workers from other areas was fairly heavy, 
but scarcity of accommodation created increasing difficulties. Much the 
same situation prevailed in k:dmonton, except that the number of incoming 
workers appeared to be somewhat greaterin relationto the rise in demand. 


A notable development during the month was the elimination of the 
substantial labour surplus in Fort William-Port Arthur. Rehiring of bush 
workers for the river drive, together with increasing construction activity, 
reduced the job applications listed with the National Employment Service 
from 5,200 to 2,100. Further increases in demand were expected to cause 
shortages of a number of construction skills. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour supply in almost all 
areas declined rapidly during the month, notable shortages developing 
in Brandon, Regina and Swift Current. In these areas there was heavy 
unsatisfied demand for farm hands, carpenters and unskilled construc- 
tion labourers, auto mechanics,clerical workers, waitresses and domestic 
service workers. The only area remaining in the moderate surplus cate- 
gory was Drumheller, in which a considerable number of miners were 
still without jobs. 


PACIFIC 


MAY was featured by rapid seasonal employment increases in all parts 
of the Pacific region. By mid-May the number of full-time workers had 
reached 387,000, an increase of 14,000 from tlie previous month. This 
increase, which is the largest since the beginning of the year, was 
accompanied by substantial declines in short-time work and unemploy- 
ment. The current employment level, however, is not quite as high as 
a year ago. 
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Some of the major industries 











ofp the province continued to oper- [° PACIFIC 
ate at lower levels than last year. Proportion of paid workers within each 
en aera s particularly true of log- of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
ging, in which production was | PS ae 
: : May | 

reduced by a decline in overseas | 90 
export demand for lumber; of fish- | ® 

70 








ing and fish canning, which still 
suffered from the effects of the ; 
labour-management disputes this - 
spring; and of base metal mining, | 4 


which was adjusting to the lower | 29}———— 


prices of lead and zinc. 10 


60 




















Losses in these industries SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
were largely offset by the heavy CEO enous | GROUE = .GxcUr4 


demands of construction, which, 





by the beginning of April, showed a twelve-month employment increase 
of 3,000, or 14 per cent. Recent awarding of several large contracts, 
together with the projects already in progress, caused rapid employment 
expansion and shortages developed of various types of skilled labour, 
particularly welders for pipeline and refinery construction. The greatest 
demand continued to come from the Kitimat—Kemano project, which 
includes the construction of a townsite, smelter, powerline, powerhouse, 
tunnel and reservoir. The number of workers engaged on these various 
items increased from a winter low of about 2,500 to within a few hundred 
of the expected summer peak of 9,000. 

The general upswing in activity during May absorbed labour sur- 
pluses in all but two areas in the region. By June 1, there were seven 
fewer areas with a labour surplus than at May 1, and one fewer than at 
June ], 1952. However, since one of the two remaining surplus areas 
was heavily-populated Vancouver—New Westminster, the surplus cate- 
gory included more than three-fifths of all wage earners (see bar chart). 

Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Greater employment oppor- 
tunities within Vancouver—New Westminster and the re-opening of 
logging and construction camps in the interior steadily reduced the 
labour surplus but did not quite bring the area into balance. Demand 
for carpenters and machine shop workers was particularly strong but the 
supply was still large enough to satisfy all but a few out-of-town re- 
quests. The outlook for the fishing industry remained uncertain owing 
to disagreement between companies and the fishermen’s union on the 
price of salmon. Negotiation on this matter was still in progress at the 


month-end. 
Labour supply and demand in Victoria remained in balance during 


May. Small lay-offs at the naval dockyard, shipyards and logging con- 
cerns were offset by increased construction and tourist activity. 
Minor Areas experienced the greatest relative employment gains 
during the month. Seasonal increases in the demand for construction, 
logging and farm labour eliminated surpluses in al] areas but Prince 
George, which was recovering from the spring closure of logging roads. 
The recent strengthening of base metal prices created a greater degree 
of optimism in the mining industry. Further lay-offs amounting to 150 
workers, however, occurred in the Cranbrook area during the month. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1953) 





Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)............cseceees 
Persons with jobs (a)nccAecesescscadascewsescesacs 
Persons without jobs & seeking 


Atlantic 45a cate piien. occ tetas name ceenaertene 


Quebec 


Prairie 
Pacific 


SP COPOHESEHHOHEE HESS SOOOSOFOD DESO OTE DESEO CEEOEOEOS 
COCO SETAE SEES ETOSHA STOO OSOSHS OSHS EET OOHSHORORES 


COC OOOH TECH OSES OS OO SOES ETOH OEEOD 


Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
IM SUranee DENCE erecta casareences saves onacereedouss 


CeO M OCC ee eH eeeoeeseeee 


Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost.............06. 
No. of workers involved..........cccceccsscvccees 
ING TOLEBETTEC OE yeenravach te cheeses thesrdveecstancctent 


Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..........ccsseess 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100) .... 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)........ 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 
Total labour income $000,000 


Seeeeersessoeesores 


Industrial Production 
Total (Average 1935—39=100) ............cc0e0e 
Marat ac turin gs ceccaenttaeccauneiid ee eee 
Darah) os he. s.cclecsths Pes ee 


Pee oeeresseee reer soesoteseresorses sere 




















Amount 
May 16 5,321,000 
May 16 5,207,000 
May 16 114,000 
May 14 38,409 
May 14 92,118 
May 14 53,297 
May 14 28,601 
May 14 29,578 
May 14 242,003 
May 1 215,242 
April $ 16,389,294 
Apr. 1 181.8 
April 16,118 
May 36,127 
May 4,748 
30 





$57.24 
$1.35 
42.0 
$56.70 
183.6 
114.4 
118.8 
928 


ee ee ee 





247.0 
265.3 
334.3 
221 


Percentage Change 


From 


Previous | Previous 


Month 


7? iAso 
+ 2.6 


—30.9 


—35.5 
—35.5 
—32.2 
—41.2 
—31L2 
—35.0 


— 26.9 
—21.2 


caer 0. ik 
+33.6 


Mae 


Sr Sasa OO 
6. «'@, ""s ° e 
wWwonwowd bd & bo 


++ 


++ ++ 





Year 


ae ee 
+37.3{c) 


—75.0(c) 
— 66. 7(c) 
—25.8(c) 


Sek Se or 
YUMNWYDVEewH Qe 


SA ON tae CR 


++] 


sal Op 
+11.4 
+ 15.6 


(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do 
any work in the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. Labour 
force estimates are based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by area 
sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada. They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling 
error. The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


(b) 


Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 


have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 


possible, 


persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Never- 


theless, the figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employ- 
ment or who have left the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other 
hand, not all the persons who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


(c) 


total for same period previous year, 
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These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 





Ford, GM Accept Revision 
OF UAW’s 5-Year Pacts 


Both General Motors Corporation and the 
Ford Motor Company have agreed to 
changes in their five-year escalator con- 
tracts with the United Automobile Workers 
of America (CIO), even though these con- 
tracts have still two years to run. 

The changes provide pay rises and other 
benefits for about 350,000 workers at 
General Motors and some 135,000 workers 
at Ford. 

Both companies have agreed to incor- 
porate into the base pay 19 cents of the 
24 cents per hour cost-of-living allowance 
accumulated since 1950. 

In addition, General Motors has agreed 
to (1) an increase in the annual improve- 
ment or productivity factor from four to 
five cents per hour, effective June 1; 
(2) a wage increase of ten cents per hour 
for some 40,000 skilled tradesmen, also 
effective June 1; and (3) a formula for 
relating the escalator clause in the contract 
to the new consumer price index developed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
old index, representing a somewhat 
narrower sampling of consumer purchases, 
is being abandoned by the Bureau. 

At a joint union-management press 
conference in Chicago recently, Walter P. 
Reuther, President of the UAW and of the 
CIO, said other automobile manufacturers 
will be asked to meet the new wage 
standard. 


Several Solutions in U.S. 
To Esealator Problem 


Several solutions have been reached in 
the United States to the problem of con- 
verting escalator agreements to the new 
consumer price index published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

One solution arrived at is complete 
elimination of the escalator clause with 
incorporation of all accumulated cost-of- 
living bonuses into base wage rates. 


Another solution is retention of the old 
base and continuation of the escalator into 
a new agreement. Under this plan, the old 
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BLS index will continue to be used until 
it is dropped at the end of June this year. 
At that time, BLS tables will be employed 
to convert to the new index without in- 
corporating bonuses already received into 
base rates. 

A third solution is the complete con- 
version of the escalator clause to the new 
index with incorporation of part of the 
accumulated cost-of-living bonus into base 
rates, leaving the remainder subject to 
reduction if the index drops. 


Higher Pension Granted 
In Ford-UAW Contract 


Members of the United Automobile 
Workers of America (CIO) employed by 
the Ford Motor Company will now 
recelve maximum pensions of $137.50, 
including social security. The pensions 
were formerly $125 per month. 

The pension increase, affecting the com- 
pany’s 135,000 production workers, is one 
of the adjustments made last month in 
the five-year contract signed by the com- 
pany and the union in 1950. 


Chrysler Also Agrees 


To New UAW Contract 


Three days after General Motors and 
the Ford Motor Company had agreed to 
changes in their five-year contracts with 
the United Automobile Workers (see 
above), Chrysler Corporation on May 27 
granted the same wage improvements to its 
114,000 hourly-rated employees. 

In addition to the increases in wage and 
the revision of the escalator formula to fit 
the new consumer price index, the Chrysler 
agreement calls for maximum pensions of 
$137.50 per month, including social security 
benefits. This brings it in line with pension 
improvements granted first by the Ford 
Motor Company and a few days later by 
General Motors. The Chrysler pensions 
were formerly $1380 per month. 

The Nash-Kelvinator Corporation also 
agreed to contract changes for its workers, 
granting everything in the way of wages 
that the UAW had won from General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler. 

The International Harvester Company, 
however, did not agree to interim contract 
changes. As a result, its 75,000 employees 
suffered a 2-cents per hour wage reduction 
June 1 in accordance with the escalator 
clauses in agreements between the company 
and several AFL, CIO and independent 
unions. 
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UAW Chiefs Urge Firms 


To ‘Level Off’ Production 


The presidents of Locals 195 and 200, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), have urged the major auto 
manufacturers in Canada to level off 
production in order to prevent unemploy- 
ment later this year. 

In a joint statement, Presidents Earl 
Watson of Local 195 and Charles McDonald 
of Local 200 declared that at the current 
rate of production, all three major auto 
producers will have reached the saturation 
point in production by September, causing 
lay-offs until 1954 models are ready to roll. 

Responsibility for whatever unemploy- 
ment is created, they said, must be 
assumed by the companies. 

“There is no reason to believe 30 per 
cent more cars will be sold this year than 
last year, yet present production indi- 
cates just about 30 per cent more produc- 
tion this year over sales last year,” they 
said. } 

The statement of the Canadian union 
leaders followed a similar one made earlier 
by Walter P. Reuther, President of the 
UAW and of the CIO. Mr. Reuther 
warned that firms in the United States 
would produce 60 per cent of their annual 
quota during the first six months of the 
year. He termed this practice “anti- 
social, economically unsound and morally 
wrong”. 

In a reply to Mr. Reuther, Harlow H. 
Curtice, President of General Motors 
Corporation, said he did ‘not share the 
union President’s “lack of confidence in the 
economic future of our country,” adding 
that “I am quite optimistic as I look 
ahead”. 

The General Motors President said that 
recently he had been “reinforced in my 
conviction that we can look forward to 
good business throughout the year 1953”. 


New Arts, Craft School 
Is Quebee’s 40th 


A three-quarter million dollar arts and 
craft school, with facilities for nearly 500 
day and night students, was officially 
opened at St. Johns, Que., on April 26 by 
Premier Maurice Duplessis. 

The school was built through the co- 
operation of the municipal, provincial and 
federal Governments, under the Vocational 
Schools Assistance Agreement. The pro- 
vincial Government contributed $715,655 
and the federal Government $129,700 
towards the cost. 

Quebec now has 40 arts and craft schools 
in operation, the Minister stated. 
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Home Building Up Sharply 
In Ist Quarter This Year 


Home building in Canada _ increased 
during the first quarter of 1953, with both 
starts and completions of new dwelling 
units up sharply over last year in each 
of the three months. 

According to the latest Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report, 11,930 new 
units were started in the quarter, an in- 
crease of 4,662 or 64 per cent over the 
7,268 starts.made in the first three months 
of 1952, while the number of units com- 
pleted climbed by 5,326 or 41 per cent to 
18,392 from 13,066. 

At the end of March there were 49,232 
units under construction, 32 per cent more 
than the 37,259 under construction on the 
same date last year. 

Following substantial gains in January 
and February, March starts rose by 2,013 
or 57 per cent to 5,568 from 3,555 a year 
earlier, while completions were up by 2,523 
or 70 per cent to 6,130 from 3,607. 

The average time under construction of 
units completed in March was down to 7-1 
months from 8:4 months a year earlier, 
continuing the decline of the two preceding 
months. 





U.S. Housing on Increase 


A total of 110,000 new permanent non- 
farm dwelling units was started during 
April, an increase of 138 per cent above 
the March figure and about four per cent 
above that of April a year ago, according 
to preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Housing starts in March numbered 97,000 
units. 

For the first four months of 1953, housing 
starts totalled 356,100, compared with 
352,700 last year and 412,300 in the peak 
year 1950. 





More Houses in U.K., Too 


Permanent houses completed in Great 
Britain during February totalled 20,118, 
compared with 16,163 for the same month 
of 1952, according to a national housing 
summary published recently. 

In the first two months of 1953, a total 
of 40,702 permanent houses was completed, 
compared with 31,855 in the same period 
last year. 

At the end of February, 1,593,708 per- 
manent dwellings had been completed 
under Britain’s post-war housing program, 
of which 1,296,973 were new permanent 
houses and flats. 
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Yearly Health Bill of S82 
Paid by Average Family 

Family units in Canada paid out a total 
of $373,800,000 for health services during the 
12-month period from autumn, 1950, to 
autumn, 1951, or an average of $82.10 per 
unit, according to  recently-published 
details of a national sickness survey. The 
term “family unit” covers both families of 
husband and wife with or without children 
and single persons outside these families. 

The survey, jointly planned and con- 
ducted by the federal and all ten provincial 
health departments and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, is the first nation- 
wide study of illness in the general popu- 
lation of Canada. 

Prepayment plans for medical and 
hospital care accounted for $88,400,000 or 
23:7 per cent of the total spent. Direct 
payments for doctors’ services, for eye and 
dental services, for hospital and nursing 
services accounted for an_ estimated 
$203,200,000. Expenditures on drugs and 
appliances came to $75,300,000, of which 
73,000,000 was for medicines. 

Hospital care, both direct and through 
payment plans, amounted to $90,000,000 or 
24 per cent of the total. The amount 
expended similarily for physicians’ services 
came to $99,500,000 or 26-7 per cent, eye 
services and glasses aggregated $14,100,000 
or 3:8 per cent and dental _ services 
amounted to $32,900,000 or 8-8 per cent. 
Of the $73,000,000 spent for medicine, 
$46,100,000 was for prescribed medicine and 
$26,900,000 for medicine not prescribed. 

Of the $82.10 spent by each family unit, 
$19.50 went in prepaid medical plans; 
$44.60 for direct payments for services; 
$16.50 for drugs and appliances; and $1.50 
for other services, goods and medical care. 

Family units with five-to-six persons 
spent the most on health services at 
$114.70. Next was the three-to-four size 
at $110.40, followed by the family of seven 
or more at $104.80. 

Of a total of 4,555,000 family units in 
Canada, only 621,000 had no expenditures 
for health. Of the total, only 2,641,000 
subscribed to prepaid medical plans, the 
survey showed. 


Pensions in 1952-53 Cost 
Federal Govt. S19 Million 


The federal Government’s share in old 
age assistance payments for needy persons 
between the ages of 65 and 69 totalled 
$19,128,837 in the fiscal year which ended 
March 31, Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, has announced. 
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The federal and _ provincial Govern- 
ments share the cost of old age assistance 
on a 50-50 basis up to a maximum of $40 
per month, except in Newfoundland where 
the maximum monthly payment is $30. 

Federal contributions by provinces in the 
past fiscal year were: British Columbia 
$1,701,854; Alberta $967,948; Saskatchewan 
$997,396; Manitoba $1,036,021; Ontario 
$4,586,572; Quebec $6,927,593; New Bruns- 
wick $1,113,921; Nova Scotia $893,059; 
Prince Edward Island $66,313; Newfound- 
land $833,898; Northwest Territories $4,257. 


At the end of March, 87,675 persons were 
receiving assistance distributed among the 
provinces as follows: British Columbia 
7,685; Alberta 4,688; Saskatchewan 4,206; 
Manitoba 4,400; Ontario 20,401; Quebec 
30,490; New Brunswick 5,371; Nova Scotia 
4,789; Prince Edward Island 551; New- 
foundland 5,037; Northwest Territories 57. 


Winnipeg Building Trades 
Sign Master Agreement 


A blanket collective agreement covering 
11 local unions was signed recently between 
the Winnipeg Building Trades Council and 
the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange. 

The first contract of its kind in the 
construction industry in Canada, the agree- 
ment provides a ten-cent hourly wage in- 
crease for all members. It is designed to 
stabilize the industry and to prevent lock- 
outs or strikes in any of the trades 
involved. 


Under the agreement, effective for one 
year from May 1, 1953, no individual 
union can strike without going through a 
procedure laid down by all 11 unions. 
Machinery is set up in the contract to 
arbitrate any dispute which may arise 
within the industry. The agreement pro- 
tects all parties in respect to agreements 
now held by both employers and employees. 


In announcing the agreement, R. G. 
Anderson, President of the Winnipeg 
Building Trades Council, said it “will no 
doubt serve as a pattern for the con- 
struction industry throughout Canada and 
will contribute very significantly to the 
stability of the industry”. 

In addition to the wage increase, the 
contract calls for a uniform basis for 
all trades with respect to transportation, 
travelling time and board and room. A 
security clause has been included whereby 
all mechanics and labourers hired by 
members of the Builders’ Exchange will 
become members of their respective unions 
30 days from the date of beginning work. 
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Women’s Bureau Planned, 


Gregg’s Estimates Show 

Included in the departmental estimates 
presented by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, and passed at the last 
session of Parliament, was an item to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a women’s 
bureau within the Department of Labour. 

Speaking on the vote in the House, the 
Minister said that among its functions will 
be the study of problems peculiar to women 
workers and the development of facilities 
to make available the results of these 
studies. It will also review continually 
what is being done in this field by govern- 
mental and other agencies. 

Women’s organizations, said Mr. Gregg, 
have for some time been urging upon the 
Government the need for such study and 
information. 


“Industry Being Forced 


To Hire Older Women” 


Shortage of trained young women workers 
is slowly forcing industry to change its 
attitude towards the hiring of the older 
worker, it was agreed by women personnel 
experts attending the sixth annual Per- 
sonnel Appraisal Institute at McGill 
University last month. 


The theory that a woman upon reach- 
ing the age of 40 automatically becomes a 
burden to an employer is outdated and will 
have to be discarded, they said. 


Because of the shortage of younger 
women, companies that have been reluctant 
to hire a woman over 40 are gradually 
realizing the merits of the older experi- 
enced worker. “They have more ambi- 
tion,” said one speaker, “because they know 
they are going to stay with the company 
until pension time. If she is over 40 and 
gets married, there is little possibility of 
her raising a family and chances are she'll 
stay with the company for years.” 


U.S. Has Shortage of 
Young Women Workers 


While there is no over-all shortage of 
women workers, there is a sizeable number 
of occupations, traditionally filled by 
women, where shortages do exist, the US. 
Department of Labor has announced. 


These are largely in occupations that 
require training of several years and where, 
in many cases, the economic rewards are 
relatively less than for jobs where little 
training is required. 
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The Department of Labor states that 
there are important reasons for the present 
shortage of young women workers. “These 
reasons,” says the Department, “must be 
known and understood if the nation is to 
solve the problems resulting from the effect 
that there are not enough young women 
in teaching, nursing and other occupations 
essential to community and _ national 
welfare.” 

For nearly all of the occupations which 
report shortages and for all jobs for women 
in the Armed Forces, the call is almost 
entirely for young women between the ages 
of 18 and 34 and with little family 
responsibility. 


Working Woman in N.Y. 
Needs $2,442 Annual Wage 


A working woman living with her family 
in New York state in September 1952, 
needed $2,442 a year, or nearly $47 each 
week, to support herself adequately, meet 
income tax payments, and save for 
emergencies and old age. 

The New York State Department of 
Labor, in its survey of living costs in 
eight cities in the United States, revealed 
that of this total, $1,745 was needed to 
cover the cost of goods and services and 
$697 for income taxes, insurance and 
savings. 


Author of Wagner Act 
Dies in 76th Year 


Robert F. Wagner, author of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, died in New York 
City, May 4, at the age of 75 years. 

Born in Germany, Mr. Wagner emigrated 
to the United States as a boy. He entered 
politics in 1905 as a member of the New 
York State Assembly. He was a United 
States Senator (Democrat) from 1927 until 
his retirement in 1949. 

While in the Senate, Mr. Wagner intro- 
duced and successfully promoted such New 
Deal measures as the National Recovery 
Administration, the Public Works Admin- 
istration, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. He also sponsored the 
Railway Pension Act of 1934 and the Social 
Security Act of 1935. 

The Wagner Act, passed in 1935, made 
collective bargaining by employee agents 
legal, compelled employers to negotiate 
with their employees as a body and pro- 
vided for supervision of bargaining elec- 
tions. It was superseded in 1947 by the 
present Taft-Hartley Act. 


Ontario CCL Holds Fair Employment Practices Conference 


Eamon Park 


United Steelworkers of America 


Just two weeks after the new Fair 
Employment Practices Act was passed in 
the House of Commons (see page 832), 
the Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
held its second fair employment practices 
conference at Brantford, May 23-24. More 
than 100 delegates attended. 

In the opening address of the confer- 
ence, C. H. Millard, National Director, 
United Steelworkers of America, called for 
a stepped-up program of education for 


Mrs. Irene Elliott 


University of Western Ontario 





H. S. Johnstone 


Federal Department of Labour 


better understanding among Canadians of 
different backgrounds. 

H.S. Johnstone, head of the Fair Wages 
Section, Department of Labour, outlined 
the new Act and explained the labour 
conditions attached to government con- 
tracts and the non-discrimination policy of 
the National Employment Service. Mrs. 
Irene Elhott of the University of Western 
Ontario explained the operation of the 
Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act, in 
force since 1951. 





Anti-Discrimination Biil 
Introduced in U.S. Senate 


A bill to make all racial and religious 
discrimination by employers and unions an 
unfair labour practice was presented 
recently to the United States Congress by 
Senator Irving M. Ives of New York. The 
bill would also give the National Labour 
Relations Board authority to determine 
whether discrimination had been practised 
in any particular case. 

Senator Ives introduced the bill as a 
proposed amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, but said it should not be considered 
a substitute for a full fair employment 
practices law which he has sponsored. 


Paid Vacations Virtually 
Standard in U.S. Industry 

Paid vacations are virtually standard in 
industry, a recent survey of fringe benefit 
plans in the United States has found. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a 
study of wages in manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing firms employing more 
than 10,000,000 workers in 40 major labour 
market areas in the country, also found 
that. paid holidays are provided for a large 
majority of these employees and _ that 
pension and insurance coverage, while not 
so extensive, is on the increase. The study 
showed that of all fringe benefits, paid sick 
leave is the most limited. 
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Minimum Wage Raised 


In Saskatchewan 


Hight Saskatchewan cities and nine towns 
have a new, increased minimum wage of 
$26 for a 44-hour work week since June 1. 
Provincial Labour Minister C. C. Williams 
announced the increase last month. 

The new wage law affects the cities of 
Regina, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Swift Current, 
Weyburn and Yorkton and the nine larger 
towns of Canora, Estevan, Humboldt, 
Kamsack, Lloydminster, Melfort, Melville, 
Nipawin and Shaunavon. The former 
minimum wage for these places was $24 
per week. 

Towns of more than 300 population, 
which formerly had a minimum wage of 
$21.50, now have a new minimum wage 
rate of $24.50. 

The 44-hour week, with the 8-hour day, 
will be enforced in the eight cities and 
nine towns. All other points in the prov- 
ince retain the 48-hour week. 


First Long-Term Pact 
In B.C. Legging Signed 


The first long-term wage contract in 
the history of the British Columbia 
logging and lumber industry was signed 
recently between the International Wood- 


workers of America (CIO-CCL) and 
Western Plywoods (Cariboo) Ltd. at 
Quesnel. 


Covering about 250 workers, the 34-year 
agreement establishes the 40-hour week with 
a basic hourly wage of $1.35 plus four wage 
increases totalling 134 cents. 

Based on the average rise in national 
productivity, the increases will be dis- 
tributed as follows: three cents on signing, 
three cents more in 1954, 34 cents in 1955 
and four cents in 1956. 

In addition, the contract provides for 
compulsory check-off of union dues from 
all employees, maintenance of membership 
union security, three paid statutory holi- 
days and negotiations for two more paid 
holidays in 1954 and 1955. 


René Rocque Retires 
As CCCL Organizer 


René Rocque, who was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment as a result of his 
participation in the asbestos workers’ strike 
at Thetford and Asbestos in 1949, has 
tendered his resignation as CCCL organizer 
and assistant director of the organization 
service. 
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In his letter of resignation to the General 


Secretary of the CCCL, Mr. Rocque 
stated :— 
“T .shall always have at heart the 


promotion of the working classes and of 
the cause of trade-unionism. J am _ per- 
fectly well aware, however, that I no 
longer have the indispensable minimum of 
physical strength and energy needed to 
serve the cause as it should be served. The 
six months I spent in prison have got the 
better of my nervous system, and it seems 
to me that I shall never really get over it. 

“My reflexes are slower, my health is 
affected, and I feel that I can no longer 
serve the workers as I ought.” 

The CCCL’s official statement announc- 
ing Mr. Rocque’s decision expressed regret 
for “the departure of a fellow-worker and 
comrade who has done so much for the 
cause of the Catholic syndicates”. 

The statement added :— 

“Mr. Rocque’s resignation clearly indi- 
cates just how hard and how difficult is 
the work of a permanent union official in 
a society which accepts with a bad grace 
the necessary role of professional organiza- 
tion, and, in particular, of trade-unionism.” 

Mr. Rocque had been a CCCL organizer 
since March 1946, and assistant director of 
the organization service for five years. He 
was in prison from January to July 1951. 


ILGWU Sets Sights on 
320-Houwr Work Week 


At its 28th triennial convention in 
Chicago last month, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) 
called for the expulsion of criminal 
elements from the ranks of organized 
labour and heard of plans for a 30-hour 
work week. 

The union’s President, David Dubinsky, 
said in an opening address to the 1,000 
delegates that the union is now conducting 
a campaign to extend the 35-hour week 
to all its members and that it hopes soon 
to reduce the work week to 30 hours. 

The ILGWU President told the dele- 
gates that they should seek immediate pay 
increases in new contracts and should not 
sign contracts that fail to provide a basic 
35-hour week. 

In his speech, Mr. Dubinsky demanded 
that the AFL and the CIO withdraw 
charters from unions that provide a 
respectable front for underworld characters. 

He said the AFL ought to adopt con- 
stitutional provisions broad enough to 
prohibit convicted criminals from holding 
office in any affiliated union. 


“Charters are issued by our great labour 
federations, the AFL and the CIO, to build 
unions, to serve workers and to strengthen 
the general labour movement,” he said. 
“But no charter gives anyone the right 
to betray the workers and to destroy the 
good name of labour.” 

A report submitted to the convention 
by the general executive board of the 
ILGWU showed that 52 per cent of the 
union’s 430,830 members now have a 
35-hour week, 18 per cent have a 374- 
hour week and 30 per cent have a 40- 
hour week. 

Three-quarters of the workers on the 
35-hour schedule are employed in New York 
City and the surrounding district. The 
heaviest concentration of 40-hour contracts 
is in the New England states, where 45,529 
workers put in 40 hours. A similar work 
schedule prevails in most Southern, Mid- 
western and Canadian clothing centres, the 
the report showed. 

The executive board also submitted for 
approval a formula under which union 
members could work in any part of the 
country without forfeiting their protection 
under employer-financed pension plans. 

The formula seeks to establish reciprocal 
financing agreements for all clothing indus- 
try centres, with retirement costs to be 
prorated on the basis of the actual time 
worked by union members in each area. 





Right to Strike Must 
Be Preserved—Finkelman 


Compulsory arbitration of industrial 
disputes 1s not the answer to the problem 
of creating industrial peace, said Prof. J. 
Finkelman, Vice-Chairman of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, in a_ recent 
address to the Chamber of Commerce in 
London, Ont. 

Prof. Finkelman said extensive adoption 
of compulsory arbitration in other coun- 
tries has led eventually to wage fixing and 
later to Government control of profit 
margins. 

Conceding that lack of compulsory arbi- 
tration where negotiations break down leads 
to strikes, the labour board official said 
that in a system of free enterprise, the 
right to strike and the right by employers 
to lockout employees must be preserved 
equally with the right to do business. 

“It may be that at times these rights 
will be abused, that unwise courses will be 
followed, that action will be taken against 
the best interests of the community, that 
hardship may be caused to greater or lesser 
segments of society. 


“But the fact remains that the alterna- 
tives, at this stage of the game, appear to 
be too drastic to be acceptable,” he said. 





Immigration Decreases 
46 Per Cent in Quarter 


Immigration to Canada during the first 
three months of this year was 46 per cent 
lower than for the same period of 1952, 
according to figures published by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. 

The total for the first quarter of 1953 
was 22,937, compared with 42,743 for 
January, February and March of 1952. 

Immigrants from the British Isles num- 
bered 6,367 compared with 8,890 in the 
first quarter of 1952, a decrease of 28 per 
cent. Those from North European coun- 
tries totalled 8,457 (of which almost half 
came from Germany), ‘compared with 
14,675 during the first three months of 
last year, a drop of 42 per cent. Other 
countries, mostly South and East European 
and Asian, supplied 5,970 immigrants in the 
first quarter of this year compared with 
17,573 for the same period of 1952, a 
decrease of 67 per cent. 

The only increase occurred in the number 
of immigrants from the United States, 
rising 40 per cent from 1,605 in 1952 to 
2,243 this year. 

Canadians who returned from the United 
States during the three months ending 
March 31 this year numbered 1,004, com- 
pared with 795 for the same period last 
year. 





CIO Approves Merger 
Of White-Collar Unions 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has approved a proposed merger of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (CIO) and the unaffiliated Dis- 
tributive, Processing and Office Workers of 
America, it was announced recently. 

The proposal to merge will be discussed 
at the conventions of the two unions in 
October. Upon approval, a charter will 
be issued by the CIO creating a new organ- 
ization of some 130,000 members. 

The Distributive, Processing and Office 
Workers union was formed from unions 
that were expelled from the CIO in 1948 
for refusing to sign non-communist aff- 
davits (L.G., May, p. 663). Officials of 
the CIO are now satisfied that the organi- 
zation has purged itself of communism. 
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CMA Warns Industry 
To Train Personnel Now 


Members of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association have been warned by 
the Executive Council to act now if an 
adequate supply of skilled personnel is to 
be assured. 

Careful consideration, said the CMA 
Executive Council, should be given to the 
institution of plans for the training of 
apprentices and first-line supervisors, and 
for the development of executive personnel. 


Firm Opens School for 
“Trade Improvement” 


In order that their employees may keep 
abreast with the rapid developments and 
new techniques constantly taking place in 
the aircraft industry, Northwest Industries, 
Ltd., at Edmonton, have launched a 
specialized training program. ‘Training is 
given at a newly-organized “Trade Improve- 
ment Centre”. 

The scheme is the result of collaboration 
between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments and the company under the federal- 
provincial Canadian Vocational Training 
agreement. Equipment was supplied by 
both the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch of the provincial Department of 
Education and the company. 

The training syllabus was devised jointly 
by the company and CVT to fit the com- 
pany’s particular needs. 


Bricklayers’ Apprentices 
To Demonstrate at CNE 


‘Bricklayers’ apprentices will have an 
opportunity to demonstrate their skill at 
this year’s Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, in a competition being arranged 
by officers of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America 
(AFL-TLC). 

The object of the competition is to give 
the public an idea of the time, effort and 
skill needed by the apprentice to complete 
the four years’ training required to become 
a craftsman in the trade. 


Wants Teachers to Work 
Every Sth Year in Plants 

Vocational school teachers should spend 
one year in every five as workers in indus- 
try, V. G. Smith, professor of electrical 
engineering at the University of Toronto, 
said in a recent address before the Ontario 
Industrial Education Council. 
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Education authorities, Prof. Smith sug- 
gested, should institute a system whereby 
technical instructors could take an indus- 
trial job one year in every five, to enable 
them to keep abreast with industrial 
development. 


“Industry,” he said, “should be ready to 
provide positions where these teachers can 
observe methods and keep up with current 
techniques.” 


Another Change is Made 
On Quebee Labour Board 


Another change has taken place in the 
Quebec Labour Relations Commission with 
the appointment of Jean-Marie Bériault, 
Montreal lawyer, to replace Paul Vallée, 
QC, as secretary-general and legal adviser 
of the Commission. 


Mr. Bériault is the third person to hold 
this position in the past four months. On 
December 15, Gérard Vaillancourt replaced ° 
Paul E. Bernier (L.G., March, p. 372); 
Mr. Vallée later succeeded Mr. Vaillan- 
court. 


Premier Duplessis has also announced the 
appointment for another two-year period 
of Chief Judge Roland Paquette of Mont- 
real’s Municipal Court as president and 
third member of the arbitration board to 
deal in matters in dispute between the 
municipal council and the civic employees. 


U.K. Promoting Study of 
Humen Side of Industry 


Two committees set up recently in Great 
Britain to study human problems in indus- 
try will be concerned mainly with promot- 
ing research by existing bodies. They are 
the committees of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the 
Medical Research Council. 


During 1952 the two departments made 
a detailed survey of the work being done 
in the field by other agencies and labora- 
tories. The two committees will assist such 
studies, finance work on suitable subjects 
at present untouched, and promote appli- 
cation of the results of the work to improve 
production in industry. 


The first committee will be concerned 
with the human factors in industrial effi- 
ciency, such as fitting the job to the man, 
selection and training, and job assessment. 
The second will deal with human relations 
in industry—joint consultation, formal and 
informal groupings in the workshop, and 
attitudes to work. 


U.S. Unions Report 
IZ Million Members 


Membership of United States labor 
unions is estimated at 16,500,000 to 
17,000,000* in a new directory of labour 
unions published last month by the US. 
Department of Labor. Nearly 800,000 of 
the membership is in Canada. 

Of the 215 unions listed, 109 are afh- 
lated with the American Federation of 
Labour, 33 with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and 73 with neither. 

Three unions reported memberships of a 
million or more: the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO), 1,184,507; the United 
Steelworkers (CIO), 1,100,000; and the 
Teamsters (AFL), 1,000,000. 

Unions estimated that close to three 
million women were members. 





Demand Inereases for 
Older Workers in U.S. 


Employment demand in the United 
States for older workers is higher than it 
was a year ago, according to the North- 
western National Life Insurance Company. 

Of the 125 public and private employ- 
ment agencies surveyed by the company, 
113 reported that the demand at present 


Extracts from Hansard 


Co-operative Credit Associations 
April 17 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 338, respecting co-operative credit 
associations. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, this Act provides 
for the establishment of co-operative credit 
associations operating in more than one 
province under the supervision of the 
superintendent of insurance. Before any 
such national association may operate it 
will have to come to Parliament for 
incorporation by a special act. 


This legislation is introduced at this 
time because a group of provincial central 
co-operative societies has announced its 
intention to apply to Parliament to be 
incorporated as a national co-operative 
association. It is the Government’s view 





*Union membership in Canada at January 1 
this year had reached 1,219,714 (L.G., May, 
p. 646). 
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for men 45 to 55 years of age is from fair 
to good; 92 agencies reported the same 
for women in this age range. 

The great majority of agencies finds that 
difficulties in placing those more than 55 
years of age increase sharply, except for 
well-trained and skilled workers. In gen- 
eral, small business concerns, usually having 
pension programs that do not call for low 
hiring-age limitations, offer the best place- 
ment opportunities for workers 55 years 
and over. 

Because the favourable labour market for 
older workers results in part at least from 
the present shortage of younger applicants, 
it cannot be regarded as permanent, the 
study concludes. 





Japanese Bill Would Curb 


Eleetrical, Coal Strikes 


The Japanese Government has drafted 
a proposed labour law which would give it 
wide powers to prevent a repetition of last 
year’s coal and electricity strikes, according 
to a report in the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

The law would prevent workers in the 
electrical industry from taking any action 
directly hindering normal supply of power. 
It would prohibit employees in the coal 
industry from taking action , obstructing 
safety maintenance work or causing damage 
to mines. 


of Interest to Labour 


that if Parliament is to approve such 
legislation it is desirable that there be 
available suitable safeguards. 

The main object of a national association 
will be the receiving of deposits from its 
members and the loaning of money to its 
members and making other approved 
investments. This is the fundamental 
function of provincial co-operative credit 
associations. Hon. members will realize 
that at certain times there will be surplus 
cash on deposit with a member operating 
in one part of the country while there may 
be a demand for loans in another part of 
the country. However, with the establish- 
ment of a co-operative credit association, 
it will be possible to loan surplus funds 
to members requiring cash for loans on a 
national basis thereby overcoming the 
present provincial limitation. 

The members of an association will be 
co-operative credit societies incorporated by 
special act or declared by Parliament to be 
eligible to become members of an associa- 
tion, not more than ten co-operative 
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corporations (not being co-operative credit 
societies) and not more than fifteen 
natural persons. 

It is provided that before an association 
commences accepting deposits and making 
loans it must obtain a certificate from the 
treasury board. This certificate will be 
granted only after the association has satis- 
fied the board that it has complied with 
the provisions of the Act. 


The lending and investment powers of 
an association are subject to adequate safe- 
guards in order to prevent its assets from 
being too heavily concentrated in one 
particular form and to preserve liquidity. 
For example, an association may not make 
any loan or investment if its cash on hand 
and on deposit with the chartered banks 
is less than five per cent of its own deposit 
liabilities. 

There is provision for the appointment 
of auditors in a manner similar to that in 
the Bank Act. In addition there is a 
requirement for submitting annual reports 
to the Government. The superintendent 
of insurance, who now has supervision over 
certain insurance, trust and loan companies, 
will have supervision over an association, 
and penalties are provided for violations of 
the provisions of this Act. 

I believe that hon. members are fully 
aware of the necessity of this legislation. 
The growth of co-operative credit societies 
in Canada in recent years has been wide- 
spread. As the operations of these organ- 
izations will undoubtedly include opera- 
tions which are clearly of a _ banking 
nature, it is desirable that if these associa- 
tions are going to operate on a national 
basis they should be under federal legis- 
lation as are the chartered banks. 

I propose that when this bill receives 
second reading it be referred to the banking 
and commerce committee. At that time 
the superintendent of insurance and the 
officers of my department will be available 
to explain its provisions and discuss them 
with members of the committee.... 


As the House will appreciate, this bill is 
a purely enabling measure. It permits the 
incorporation of a national credit associa- 
tion by special act, and outlines the powers 
of such an association. It provides for 
inspection and supervision by the super- 
intendent of insurance. I agree with what 
has been said about the splendid work 
which is being done by these credit 
unions, and I think it is now desirable that 


there should be federal legislation to 
authorize the incorporation, organization 
and supervision... of these financial 
institutions.... 
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Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and referred to the standing com- 
mittee on banking and commerce. 


April 27 
Bill reported, read the third time and 
passed. 


National Housing Act Amendment 


April 21 


Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Resources and Development) moved that 
the House go into committee to consider 
the following resolution: 


That it is expedient to 
measure to amend the National Housing 
Act, 1944, to increase the appropriation 
provided by Section 7 for loans under 
part I from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000, 
and the appropriation provided by Section 
13 for loans under part II from $150,000,000 
to $250,000,000, also with respect to grants 
in aid of slum clearance and to certain other 
matters deemed necessary for the proper 
administration of the Act. 


introduce a 


Motion agreed to and the House went 
into committee, Mr. Beaudoin in the chair. 


Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, the reso- 
lution before the House seeks authority for 
the Government to introduce certain 
amendments to the National Housing Act. 
I will at this stage confine my remarks to 
the subject matter of the resolution. 


When the present National Housing Act 
was passed in 1944, $100 million was 
authorized for home ownership loans under 
part I and to take care of possible losses 
under the previous housing acts of 1935 and 
1938. In 1949 this amount was increased 
to $300 million. It is now _ proposed 
further to increase this appropriation by 
$200 million, making a total cumulative 
statutory vote of $500 million for home 
ownership loans under part I of the Act. 

For rental housing under part II of the 
Act the original appropriation was $50 
million. This was increased to $150 million 
in 1945. It is now proposed to increase 
this appropriation by $100 million to $250 
million, making a total cumulative statutory 
vote of $250 million for rental housing 
loans under part II of the Act. 


Since 1945 over $1 billion of loans have 
been approved under the National Housing 
Act for residential construction in Canada. 
Of this amount the share of the federal 
Government, including loans made _ by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion on direct account, is $379 million. 

The reason for asking for increased 
appropriations at this time is that, of the 
$300 million appropriated for part I loans, 


$285 million has been committed, including 
the amount held to the credit of lending 
institutions under the pool guarantee 
arrangement. As hon. members know, when 
a loan is made jointly with a lending 
institution under the Act a certain amount 
is credited by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation to an account held 
by the Corporation in the name of that 
lending company. This account is for the 
purpose of making prevision for losses that 
the company may in the future sustain in 
respect of its share of joint loans. Com- 
mitments for rental housing loans under 
part II, including that credited to the 
pool guarantee account, approximate $126 
million. The balances remaining would not 
be sufficient to carry the operations of the 
Act through the year 1953. 


During the last session the standing 
committee on banking and commerce 
examined the annual report of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation which 
administers the National Housing Act. 
That committee, after its deliberations, 
recommended that the slum _ clearance 
provisions of the National Housing Act be 
amended. It is now proposed to broaden 
Section 12—the slum clearance section— 
to provide that the slum area when cleared 
may be developed under Section 35 of the 
Act as a federal-provincial housing project. 
Under the present legislation the area may 
be developed by a limited-dividend com- 
pany, as provided by Section 9 of the Act, 
or a life insurance company operating 
under Section 11 of the Act. The amend- 
ment will further provide for the develop- 
ment of a housing project on an alternative 
area to be provided by the municipality. 
This alternative area may be developed by 
a limited-dividend company, a life com- 
pany or as a federal-provincial project. 
There is a condition imposed in the 
proposed amendment, to the effect that the 
cleared area must be used for a municipal, 
provincial or federal public purpose. In 
other words, the provision relating to the 
use of an alternative area will apply only 
if the slum area is designated on the 
master plan of the municipality for public 
use. The committee recommended also 
that the cleared area might be used for 
commercial or other purposes. It is con- 
sidered that if land is to be acquired and 
cleared for commercial or industrial uses 
the responsibility for its acquisition and 
clearance should rest with the commercial 
or industrial interests concerned, and 
authority to make the cleared land thus 
available is not being sought in the pro- 
posed amendments. 
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Other amendments contained in the 
proposed legislation are of a procedural or 
technical nature.... 

Resolution reported, read the second time 
and concurred in. 


Mr. Winters thereupon moved for leave 
to introduce Bill No. 339, to amend the 
National Housing Act, 1944. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


April 28 
Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Resources and Development) moved the 
second reading of Bill No. 339, to amend 
the National Housing Act, 1944. 


He said: ...Before dealing with the 
amendments proposed for the National 
Housing Act I would like to make some 
remarks of a general nature. 


During 1952 the number of housing 
starts increased steadily. For the year as 
a whole starts numbered about 84,000, 
excluding conversions, an increase of 21 per 
cent over the 68,600 of 1951. There were 
93,000 houses started in 1950. In the last 
quarter of 1952 starts were taking place 
at a rate higher than the previous record 
rate of 1950. 


Completions on the other hand declined 
in 1952 to 74,000 units, as compared with 
81,000 in 1951. This decline reflects the 
much smaller carry-over into 1952 of 
dwellings under construction than there 
were at the beginning of 1951. The carry- 
over has been restored, as a result of the 
increase in housing starts in 1952, and we 
entered the year 1953 with 56,000 dwellings 
under construction. There is already there- 
fore, an auspicious prospect for comple- 
tions in 1953. This high rate of building 
has continued this year. During the first 
quarter of 1953, dwellings started in centres 
of 5,000 population and over numbered 
10,500. This represents an increase of 69 
per cent over the same period in 1951, 
and as a matter of fact it has been the 
best first quarter on record from the point 
of view of the number of dwellings started 
in Canada. 


The large number of houses that were 
brought under construction in the later 
part of 1952 may be attributed to a 
number of favourable factors on both the 
demand side and the supply side of the 
market. For one thing the demand for 
new houses was supported by a continued 
high level of net family formation. Not 
only was there a good increase in the 
number of families in 1952, but the 
families had more money with which to 
buy houses. Fortunately, our lending insti- 
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tutions showed an increased interest during 
1952 in mortgage loans for new residential 
construction in general and for National 
Housing Act loans in particular. 


Institutional loans for new residential 
construction were approved for 46,000 units 
in 1952, an increase of 19 per cent over 
1951. Joint loans’ under the National 
Housing Act were approved for 27,488 
dwellings in 1952, or 39 per cent more than 
in 1951. Had it not been for this increased 
flow of mortgage money, the rise in demand 
deriving from family formation and higher 
real incomes could not have been effective 
to the same extent. Brisk demand in 1952 
was accompanied by favourable supply con- 
ditions. Except for cement in certain 
localities and some minor steel items, 
construction materials were readily avail- 
able where and when needed. Even in 
regard to cement and steel, the situation 
improved towards the end of the year. We 
reaped the benefits of ample material 
supplies, not only in terms of a steady 
flow of production at the site, but also in 
terms of cost stability. During the course 
of 1952 the price of building materials for 
a house was about the same as in 1951. 
Neither was there any marked shortage 
of labour in 1952 for the residential work 
in hand despite an increase in other types 
of construction. However, wages in the 
construction field increased during the year 
by about 9 per cent. 

Combined material cost and wage rates 
in construction were about 3 per cent 
higher in 1952 than in 1951; the prices of 
new houses increased even less. This is 
the smallest rise in construction costs that 
has occurred from one year to the next 
since the war. So much for the calendar 
vear just passed. What of the cumulative 
program over the past seven years, from 
the beginning of 1946 to December 31, 
1952? In this period starts in Canada, 
excluding conversions of existing buildings, 
totalled 570,000. 

I would now lke to summarize the 
accomplishments of the federal Government 
in the field of housing during this period 
and the extent to which the support and 
stimulus provided by the National Housing 
Act has resulted in such a large volume 
of new housing. During this period 141,294 
dwelling units have received financial 
assistance under the joint loan terms of 
the National Housing Act. Another 30,000 
units were built on direct government 
account. This included 28,000 units in the 
veterans’ rental housing program and 
another 1,760 units under the _ public 
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housing Section 35 of the National Housing 
Act. In addition the rental insurance plan 
has accounted for about 18,000 units. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, from funds voted by Parliament, has 
built about 12,000 permanent married 
quarters for the armed services. In addi- 
tion, a modest number of units have been 
built for other government departments, 
including the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction. Housing assistance has also been 
provided by the federal Government under 
the Veterans Land Act, the Canadian Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Improvement 
Loans Guarantee Act. AIl these activities, 
of which hon. members will note that joint 
loans compose much the largest element, 
have had the net effect that about two of 
every five permanent post-war houses in 
Canada have received stimulus or assist- 
ance of one kind or another from the 
federal Government. In making this tally 
I have not taken into account the 11,000 
temporary units made available under the 
emergency shelter regulations. 

I would point out that apart from the 
direct construction to which I have referred 
this housing has been produced by supple- 
menting the efforts of those agencies whose 
ordinary business it is to deal directly in 
new housing. We have supported the 
builders with guarantees, we have supported 
the lending institutions by joint participa- 
tion in National Housing Act loans; during 
the immediate post-war years we ensured 
that materials flowed into the residential 
field. Generally, the policy was then, as it 
is now, for the federal Government to give 
secondary help and assistance rather than 
to assume a primary role. 

I would like to discuss for a few moments 
some of the provisions of the Act and to 
lay emphasis upon those few sections which 
supplement the basic policy of the Govern- 
ment to utilize to the utmost existing 
private mortgage outlets and other private 
agencies directly connected with the con- 
struction of houses. 

It will be recalled that apart from the 
provision for direct government loans to 
limited dividend companies, the National 
Housing Act, passed in 1944, relied upon 
the initiative of private enterprise and old 
established institutions to use their facilities 
to provide new housing. 

In June 1947, Section 31A was intro- 
duced. The difficulty had arisen that the 
lending institutions were unable or unwill- 
ing to make loans in outlying areas. The 
new section authorized Central Mortgage 
to make loans on the same terms to the 
borrowers as joint loans where such loans 
are not being made by lending institutions. 


Since the introduction of Section 31A its 
application has in practice been widened 
to cover three other types of housing. 
First, rental insurance projects for which 
private institutional mortgage loans are not 
available may qualify for direct corpora- 
tion loans. Second, the 90 per cent loans 
available in respect of houses for defence 
workers are made on direct corporation 
account under this section. And _ third, 
since last July loans placed by lending 
institutions, acting as agents of the Cor- 
poration, may be made on direct corpora- 
tion account in centres of from about 5,000 
to 50,000 population. Some of these centres 
were being deprived of mortgage money 
and the agency arrangement was conceived 
to prevent the withdrawal of National 
Housing Act benefits therefrom. 


Under Section 31A of the Act net loans 
have been approved to the end of 1952 in 
respect of 16,290 dwellings. Of these, 13,030 
were under the rental insurance plan, 1,848 
were in areas outside the operations of 
lending institutions, 1,974 were in connec- 
tion with 90 per cent loans for defence 
workers’ housing, and 96 were under agency 
agreements. 


Another change in the National Housing 
Act took place in June of 1948 with the 
introduction of the rental insurance plan. 
This was devised to establish incentives 
_ to promote the construction of more rental 
housing by builders. Under the plan the 
Corporation is authorized to make certain 
guarantees in regard to new rental housing 
projects, in return for an agreed premium. 
To builders of approved projects. the 
Corporation guarantees a minimum gross 
annual rental. The amount of guaranteed 
rental itself is calculated as enough to pay 
all operating and financial costs and provide 
to the owner of the project a return of 2 
per cent on his equity. As a condition of 
this guarantee the rental units come under 
a rental ceiling set by the Corporation for 
a period of three years. By the end of 
1952 the number of rental dwellings for 
which this type of guarantee has been 
approved was over 18,000. 


During the post-war years the only 
important new supply of low rental housing 
was provided by the veterans’ rental pro- 
gram. This had been achieved by arrange- 
ments, with the approval of provincial 
governments, between the federal Govern- 
ment and the municipalities whereby a 
portion of the land and_ services was 
provided by the municipality and the 
construction was carried out by the federal 
Government. By the middle of 1949 this 
program had come to a conclusion and at 


that time, by amendment to the National 
Housing Act, Parliament authorized the 
Government to enter the field of public 
housing through the medium of Section 35. 
It was felt that a more permanent arrange- 
ment for providing housing, and particularly 
rental housing, was required for those whose 
needs could not be met by existing 
facilities of the National Housing Act. It 
was also considered that some _ positive 
action should be taken to assist in the 
solution of one of the most pressing 
problems which had already beset the pro- 
duction of housing—that is, the lack of 
serviced land. Not only was Section 35 
designated to deal with these two problems, 
but it also fitted into our federal structure 
of government by leaving initiative with 
the provincial governments so that arrange- 
ments with municipalities could take place 
through them. 

Most provincial governments have 
responded by enacting legislation which 
enables them to work with the federal 
Government in partnership, the general 
basis being that the federal Government 
provides 75 per cent and the provincial 
governments 25 per cent of the funds 
required for work undertaken through 
Section 35. The provincial governments 
are, of course, free to share their part of 
the costs with municipalities in whatever 


proportion they may see fit. 


In the application of Section 35 to low 
rental housing we have now established 
some basic principles of administration. 
The ownership of such low rental projects 
is vested in the federal-provincial partner- 
ship and a local housing authority is set 
up to manage the property. 

It is the firm policy of the federal Gov- 
ernment that federal subsidies provided 
under Section 35 of the Act shall be made 
available only to families which need such 
assistance in housing. We believe that it is 
improper for the taxpayers as a whole to 
subsidize families who can afford to pay 
economic rentals or their equivalent in the 
home ownership field. In this respect our 
policy is similar to that of the United 
States. 

In addition to the subsidized low rental 
projects, we have undertaken rental pro- 
jects which do not involve any subsidy but 
produce a rent revenue sufficient to recover 
full costs of amortization, management and 
local taxes. The tenants eligible for this 
housing must have incomes not less than 
four and not more than six times the rent. 


The land assembly operations under 
Section 35 are quite distinct from those 
which involve the construction and owner- 
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ship of rental projects, though they are 
based on the same ratio of federal- 
provincial financing and the same sharing 
of profits or losses. Here the financial 
resources of the federal Government are 
available to assist municipalities in the 
preparing of land for residential use. We 
have so far undertaken with the provinces 
to acquire 24 tracts of land ranging in size 
from 10 acres to 500 acres which will yield 
11,900 serviced house lots. 

Mr. Speaker, I have reviewed some of 
the actions taken under the National 
Housing Act in order to give some back- 
ground for the amendments now being 
proposed. It will be clear to hon. members 
that the role of the federal Government 
in this field is a complex one. The Govern- 
ment must deal on the one hand as a 
mortgage banker in full co-operation with 
the financial institutions who have their 
own proper purposes. On the other hand 
we must deal in a co-operative spirit with 
provincial governments who have jurisdic- 
tion in the field of housing and who have 
widely differing traditions and attitudes in 
the matter of housing. And finally, the 
construction that results from our efforts is 
placed in the local community and must 
complement the present array of buildings 
there. Now it is a feature of the National 
Housing Act as originally introduced and 
frequently improved by Parliament that it 
enables the lending of support by the 
federal Government on behalf of the 
citizens of Canada to meet a wide variety 
of needs. I venture to say that in no 
federal state outside Canada is there found 
a more comprehensive, flexible and versatile 
instrument to help the people meet their 
need for shelter than has been passed by 
Parliament. 

I opened my remarks today with some 
observations on the housing program of 
1952. The rising levels of starts and strong 
demand in 1953 will, I am sure, prove a 
source of gratification to all of us. But we 
are still faced with difficulties. 

Most important among these I consider 
the shortage of serviced land. The post- 
war rate of housing starts has far exceeded 
the rate of lot development and the growth 
of municipal services, such as sewer, water, 
road and school facilities. 
amount of available serviced land has 
rapidly diminished. In some centres sub- 
stantial programs of new _ residential 
development must wait on the provision 
of additional serviced land, and in others 
a similar situation is approaching. An 
increasing proportion of current house 
building requires the development of new 
land. 
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Therefore the 


This problem has two important aspects, 
that of the municipality, and that of the 
house buyer. The problem of the muni- 
cipality is more immediate. For the 
municipality, residential land developments 
means the extension of pavements and 
existing utilities and commonly involves 
the provision of new schools. In some 
cases further land development may require 
enlarged central pumping plants and the 
like. In any case, such land development 
means heavy municipal expenditures. These 
expenditures must be financed by muni- 
cipal borrowings. Because of unwillingness 
or inability to borrow, the municipalities 
do not always respond as soon as the need 
for additional serviced land arises. The 
financing problems are of particular severity 
in metropolitan environs where the growth 
associated with a great city is apt to be 
thrust upon a junior municipality which is 
predominantly residential, and which lacks 
those commercial and industrial assessments 
that bulk so large in the ordinary municipal 
tax base. It is this non-residential prop- 
erty that has traditionally given some relief 
to the home owner in paying for expensive 
urban services. 

The development of serviced land under 
Section 35 is providing financial relief to 
municipalities only in respect to the instal- 
lation of facilities within the project. The 
municipality must still meet the costs of 
school construction, trunk main extensions 
and the expansion of central municipality 
plant. 

As that problem is solved and serviced 
land is made ready in greater quantities, 
it may be necessary to stimulate a corre- 
sponding increase in the flow of mortgage 
money. The introduction of the agency 
arrangement in 1952, by which the Cor- 
poration extended the direct loan facilities 
of Section 31A to cities of from 5,000 to 
50,000 population, is already a step in that 
direction. 

Life and fire insurance companies, trust 
and loan companies and fraternal societies 
are the main source of private mortgage 
money for new houses in Canada. These 
institutions have played a most important 
role in financing house construction. Their 
participation in the mortgage lending field 
increased from 1951 to 1952. Commitments 
in the whole mortgage field in 1951 
amounted to $434 million and in 1952 to 
$497 million, an increase of 15 per cent. 
The increase of commitment in the resi- 
dential field is even greater. JI mention 
these figures because I would like to 
consider them in relation to the whole 
investment operation carried out by these 
companies. The level of net mortgage 


investment by these companies in 1952 
absorbed about half of their total increase 
in assets during the year. Their mortgage 
holdings at the end of the year represented 
something more than one-quarter of their 
total assets. Present levels of institutional 
mortgage investment indicate that lending 
institutions are not just to maintain but 
to increase the relative importance of their 
mortgage portfolios. 

Now to deal more directly with the terms 
of the bill before the House: The first 
amendment vests in approved lending in- 
stitutions the power to act in an agency 
capacity on behalf of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. This is accomplished 
by adding paragraph (c) to subsection (1) 
of Section 3 of the present statute. That 
section provides that notwithstanding lmi- 
tations that may be contained in other 
legislation, an approved lending institution 
shall have power to make loans in accord 
with and in the proportions mentioned in 
the National Housing Act. In this connec- 
tion hon. members will recall that the 
Insurance Act normally lmits mortgage 
lending by insurance companies to 60 per 
cent of the lending value whereas under 
the National Housing Act this is increased 
to 80 per cent by government participa- 
tion. The section in addition authorizes 
lending companies to purchase mortgages 
from Central Mortgage. No change is made 
in these particulars. The new clause 
authorizes the agency provisions. It is 
being included by way of abundant caution. 
We felt that the present legislation is 
adequate but while lending institutions 
believe that they have the power to act 
as the agent of the Corporation, they indi- 
cated that they would feel more secure if 
there was an expressed empowering provi- 
sion in the National Housing Act. 

As hon. members are aware, under Sec- 
tion 31A of the National Housing Act the 
Corporation makes loans on its own account 
on terms similar to joint loans in communi- 
ties of about 5,000 and less. Lending 
institutions have been servicing the larger 
centres of population. Last year, however, 
when mortgage money did not appear to be 
available to give full coverage of all areas 
in Canada, the Corporation was authorized 
by the Government to make an arrange- 
ment with lending institutions by which 
they could make loans in areas up to 50,000, 
with the funds being provided by Central 
Mortgage. Under the arrangement the 
companies administer the loans for the first 
two years, during which time they have an 
option under which they can purchase a 
three-quarters interest in the loan, thus 


reconstituting it as a joint loan. At the 
present time five companies have signed 
the agency agreement, and up to the end 
of the year 96 loans had been approved. 
Another provision in the bill empowers 
the Corporation on its own account to 
make supplementary loans for borrowers’ 
charges. Under the statute, where there is 
a joint loan in existence the company and 
the Corporation together may make a 
supplementary loan to a borrower for the 
purpose of protecting the mortgage security. 
It would be helpful if the Corporation had 
the same power in respect of direct corpora- 
tion loans to meet emergency cases that 
might arise. As an example, there might 
be a failure of a central heating plant in 
a large housing development financed by 
the Corporation after a period of years and 
the owners might not be in a position to 
finance the installation of a new plant. 
This would mean that the project would 
not be rentable. In order to put the project 
in a position to operate, the Corporation 
could finance by way of supplementary loan 
the cost of such installation. While we do 
not look forward to cases of this kind 
arising, it is considered that the Corpora- 
tion should have such authority. 
Parliament is being asked to amend the 
section in the National Housing Act that 
established the integrated housing plan. As 
hon. members know, under these provisions 
in the Act the Corporation is authorized 
to enter into contracts with builders to 
encourage the construction of houses for 
sale to veterans. The existing legislation 
provides that such contracts shall require 
the builder to finance the construction of 
the houses under the provisions of the 


National Housing Act and to offer the 


houses so built for sale at a price not 
exceeding the price fixed in the contract 
with Central Mortgage. The section further 
provides that the Corporation shall agree 
to purchase from the builder any house that 
he is unable to sell on the market. It is 
now proposed that in return for the Corpor- 
ation’s undertaking to repurchase a house, 
the builder should pay a premium at a 
rate to be established by the Governor in 
Council. It is proposed further to amend 
the integrated housing section by enlarging 
the class of persons to whom houses can 
be offered in the first instance by builders 
to include defence workers as well as 
veterans. 

The arrangement is that for a certain 
period after the completion of the house 
the builder cannot consider any applica- 
tions other than those of veterans and 
defence workers. After the expiration of 
this specified period the house may be 
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offered on the market at or below the 
fixed price. If he is unable to sell it 
within a certain period the builder may 
then require the Corporation to take the 
house off his hands. 

Then, too, there are revisions of the 
sections which provide for the cumulative 
statutory votes. For home ownership loans 
and losses under the previous housing acts 
and the existing Act an increase is sought 
from $300 million to $500 million, while 
the cumulative total requested for rental 
housing loans is $250 million, instead of the 
present $150 million. 

The rent control period for rental insur- 
ance projects in the present legislation is 
being dealt with. The amount of rent 
that may be charged by a borrower in 
respect of each unit of a project financed 
under the rental insurance plan is limited 
by an agreement between the Corporation 
and the borrower. 

Under the present legislation the period 
of control, which is three years, runs from 
the date of completion of the entire project. 
The provision has worked a hardship in the 
case of very large projects in which the 
completion dates for the various units may 
extend over a period of years. The new 
legislation would permit the rent control 
period to be on a unit basis. Adminis- 
tratively, it will be dealt with by groups 
of units. 

The bill contains a revision of the 
rehousing sometimes referred to as slum 
clearance, provisions of the National 
Housing Act. Section 12 of the Act pro- 
vides for federal grants to a municipality 
to assist in clearing, replanning, rehabili- 
tating and modernizing slum areas or 
blighted or substandard areas. 

As it presently reads, Section 12 author- 
izes the Minister, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to make a grant to 
a municipality to assist it to acquire and 
clear a slum area. It is a condition of the 
grant under the present legislation that the 
area which is acquired and cleared be sold 
to a limited-dividend housing company for 
the construction of a housing project under 
Section 9 of the Act, or to a life insurance 
company for the construction of a housing 
project under Section 11. As hon. members 
know, Section 9 provides for loans for low 
rent housing, and Section 11 authorizes 
lending companies to proceed with the 
construction and operation of low and 
moderate rental housing. 

At present the amount of the grant must 
not exceed one-half’ the difference between 
the cost of the acquisition and clearance of 
the land the price at which it is sold to a 
limited-dividend company or a life insur- 
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ance company. The remainder of the excess 
costs must be borne by the municipality 
or by the province and the municipality 
jointly. The proposed amendment provides 
that in addition to the possible sale of the 
land to a lmited-dividend company or a 
life insurance company it may also be sold 
to a province and Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation jointly for a housing 
development under Section 35 of the 
National Housing Act. This is in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
standing committee on banking and 
commerce after it completed its study of 
the annual report of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation last year. The basis 
of sharing the costs of acquisition and 
clearance will remain unchanged. The cost 
of the future development under Section 35 
will be borne 25 per cent by the province 
and 75 per cent by the federal Government. 
The present legislation requires that the 
cleared area be redeveloped for housing 
purposes. The proposed amendments will 
permit the cleared area to be used either 
for housing purposes or for a municipal, 
provincial or federal public purpose, 
provided that the municipality makes 
available for a housing development an 


alternative area of a size sufficient to house 


at least the same number of persons as 
were living in the cleared area. The 
provision relating to the use of an alterna- 
tive area will apply only where the slum 
area to be cleared is designated on the 
municipal plan for use ultimately for public 
purposes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to explain that part II of the bill com- 
prising Sections 8 to 15 constitutes a 
rewrite of Sections 1 to 7.... 


Mr. Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton): 
Mr. Speaker, it is evident, both from the 
terms of Bill 339, and from the interesting 
statement just made to the House by the 
Minister, that we are dealing with a bill 
of limited objectives and limited extent. 
Indeed, contrary to: the expectations of 
some hon. members, the bill does not seem 
to go much beyond the terms of the reso- 
lution debated in the House on April 21. 


Sir, I am sure there will be no question 
as to the desire of the House to give full 
support to the bill, limited as its objectives 
may be. Indeed, it may be said that at no 
time has Parliament hesitated, when called 
upon to enact housing legislation in any 
form which would be of assistance in meet- 
ing this great and still pressing problem. 

Similarly, when questions have arisen— 
and I refer to the entire post-war period 
—as to making greater sums of money 


available from the consolidated revenue 
fund for the assistance of housing, and to 
implement sound schemes, there has never 
been any hesitation on the part of Parlia- 
ment to provide what was required. There- 
fore it may be assumed that while the bill 
may not go as far in its objectives as some 
may have hoped, nevertheless to the extent 
that it does attempt to improve our housing 
legislation it will, I am sure, have the sup- 
port of hon. members. 

The Minister said less than I had hoped 
he would say concerning the need for 
housing in Canada.... 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
My criticism of the bill before us, Mr. 
Speaker, is that, as a bit of patchwork of 
tinkering with the National Housing Act, 
it has some merit. But it does not touch 
the root of our housing problem. When 
speaking during the resolution stage of 
this matter on April 24, I pointed out that, 
although the Government has been nego- 
tiating with the finance companies and the 
real estate companies ever since the war, 
it has not yet evolved a housing policy 
that has met the situation. 

The facts, as I pointed out, are that the 
backlog of housing that existed at the end 
of the war still exists and has increased.... 


Mr. E. G. Hansell (Macleod): ...I think 
all hon. members will agree that what is 
needed is some action which will enable 
those of low income to purchase their own 
homes. That can be done only by offering 
them low initial payments, in the first 
instance. JI am not opposed to the pro- 
cedure of borrowing on homes. As I have 
said before, most people would not own 
their own homes if they had not had the 
opportunity of borrowing money in the 
first instance. However, there are vast 
numbers of young married people who are 
now starting out in life—and perhaps some 
older people too—who are in the lower 
income brackets, who are paying rent, some- 
times high rent which takes up a great 
proportion of their income. These are 
people in the lower income brackets who 
could not possibly begin to build houses 
because they have not sufficient money to 
make the initial payments.... 


Mr. George H. Hees (Broadview): .. I 
should like to deal with the question of the 
interest rate and the amortization period. 
On National Housing Act loans it is 
necessary to pay 54 per cent interest, and 
to pay the loan off over a 20-year period. 
This requirement makes it extremely diffi- 
cult indeed for a person earning a modest 
income to carry the charges on a new 
house. I should lke once again to cite 


what has been done to meet this situation 
in the United States. There, loans are 
made at rates as low as 4 per cent, and 
the amortization extends over a period as 
long as 30 years. This provision has made 
it possible for people earning a modest 
income to carry the charges on a new 
houses." 


Mr. John Hunter (Parkdale): ...Let us 
try to get down to the facts of this situa- 
tion. JI was interested in some of the 
suggestions offered by the hon. member 
for York South (Mr. Noseworthy). He 
suggested there should be direct loans by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
at 2 per cent. That is very thought- 
provoking and most attractive. I think 
most of us would like to be living in houses 
where the mortgage was only 2 per cent. 
The great bulk of the mortgage money in 
this country is let out by the lending insti- 
tutions, by the insurance companies, the 
loan companies and so on. 


In the case of the insurance companies, 
that is the money of the policyholders, and 
in the case of the loan companies, it is the 
money of the shareholders. The insurance 
company is holding that money in trust for 
its policyholders and it is their duty as 
trustees to invest it properly. Is it their 
duty to let out that money at 2 per cent 
when they can get 5 or 6 per cent? 
Obviously it is not. 

If direct loans are made by the Govern- 
ment at 2 per cent there will be absolutely 
no participation by the lending institutions. 
It would be against their duties as trustees 
to lend money at that rate of interest. 
That means that the Government will have 
to provide the money. As the last speaker 
said, let it be an investment of government 
funds. What a delightful phrase, govern- 
ment funds. You would think that that 
was some mysterious money that did not 


come from anywhere and did not hurt 


anybody. We will just lend these govern- 
ment funds, we will just lend unlimited 
money for housing at 2 per cent. At the 
rate at which money is being loaned for 
housing at the present time, and with the 
interest which you would get with money 
available at 2 per cent, it would mean 
roughly $1,000 million a year. It would 
certainly be well over $700 million or $800 
million. That could be raised only by 
taxation of the Canadian people because 
these mysterious government funds are 
nothing but the money of the people. 
They are advocating that this Govern- 
ment tax the people of this country 
approximately an extra $1,000 million a 


Vearene. 
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The hon. member for Broadview said 
some interesting things and on the whole 
he deals with them sensibly. He referred 
to the lack of serviced land. We all know 
that that is true. It is a difficult problem 
and it always will be with the type of 
municipal set-up we have in this country. 
Possibly it would be a difficult problem 
with any other type of municipal govern- 
ment. We all know that taxation on 
housing simply does not produce enough 
revenue to pay for schooling and other 
services. Most municipalities which have 
any type of planning board want about 35 
per cent of their assessments in the form of 
industrial assessments. Until they get that 
35 per cent they are not going to approve 
a plan for serviced land for housing. Not 
only that, it takes a large builder to service 
land today. The municipality is not inter- 
ested in servicing land itself and putting 
out debentures, as used to be done. When 
a builder comes to them with a plan for a 
hundred acres, or whatever it is, they say 
they will approve it if he will put in the 
roads, guarantee the school debentures, put 
in the storm sewers, the water mains, the 
gutters and so on. All these items of 
service drive up the cost of the houses 
because they all cost money.... 

Another suggestion was that the down 
payment should be much less, possibly no 
more than 10 per cent. But does that solve 
the problem? With a down payment of 10 
per cent you immediately require a loan of 
$9,000 instead of $8,000, and that increases 
the monthly amortization payments. Under 
the regulations of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation the monthly payment, 
including interest, principal and _ taxes, 
should not be more than 23 per cent of 
the person’s salary. You would be surprised 
at how many peope would be brought out- 
side that provision of 23 per cent if an 
extra $1,000 were added to their loans. 
Most purchasers of these low-cost $10,000 
homes are buying them within a very few 
dollars of the 23 per cent provision. As 
soon as you add another $1,000 to the loan 
you defeat your purpose—you would then 
have houses but you would have no 
purchasers. 

The hon. member, along with others, 
suggests that the interest rate is too high 
and the amortization period too short. As 
I have said already, if we are going to get 
the lending institutions to put their money 
into the mortgage field the mortgage in- 
terest rate must be at a level which will 
attract them away from other invest- 
ments. ... 

Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Lake Centre): 
... Certainly no one wants the Government 
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embarking on an expenditure orgy such as 
was contemplated in such horrendous terms 
by the hon. member for Parkdale (Mr. 
Hunter); but on the other hand the 
Government, having embarked on a policy 
of endeavouring to provide housing accom- 
modation for so large a portion of the 
population as is possible, should endeavour 
to remove those anomalies which exist in 
the law or the regulations and which in 
any way tend to reduce that maximum 
production of building units which is the 
avowed purpose of the legislation.... 


Mr. David A. Croll (Spadina): ...The 
Minister told us today that the most 
pressing problem in the production of 
housing was the need for serviced land. I 
think it is the conclusion of hon. members, 
from what has already been said that the 
most pressing problem is the shortage of 
mortgage money. The Minister indicated 
that life and fire insurance, trust and loan 
companies were the main sources of private 
mortgage money. He told us today that 
their mortgage holdings represent a quarter 
of their total assets.. I have no doubt his 
figures are correct; but it is not enough. 


Mr. Fortin, secretary-treasurer of the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investment Asso- 
ciation said, in respose to a request for 
mortgage money, “But there is not enough 
money to go around”. He said that some 
projects must be postponed, and that house- 
building mortgages must take their share 
of the postponement. His words appear 
in the Globe and Mail of March 25, 1953. 

Last year Mr. Mansur, giving evidence 
before the standing committee on banking 
and commerce, said that 10,000 additional 
starts would have been made if mortgage 
money had been available in 1952. This 
means that we lost the use of some 10,000 
houses during 1952 because we did not have 
enough mortgage money. That is a very 
serious matter. 


Since 1947, under Section 31A of the 
National Housing Act, there is authority 
to the Corporation to make loans on its 
own account when joint loans are not 
available from lending institutions. To 
meet the shortage of mortgage money, 
direct loans have been made available in 
municipalities under 5,000. In August of 
1952 that was extended to communities 
under 50,000, such as Oshawa, Barrie, 
Brampton, Orillia and similar municipali- 
ties. Then today the Minister said in 
his statement :— 

The introduction of the agency arrange- 
ment in 1952 by which the corporation 
extended the direct loan facilities of Section 


31A to cities of from 5,000 to 50,000 
population is already a step in that direction. 


Up to the present time 96 loans have 
been made under that section of the Act. 
The Minister knows how disappointing 
that is, in my view; because we are not 
coming to grips with the problem. I think 
that in the main the Minister and the 
Government are doing an excellent job on 
housing; but a new problem has arisen, and 
we are not facing up to it. Financing 
today, above all things, is limiting our 
ability to build houses. There just is not 
enough money now available to build 
homes. Therefore credit-worthy Canadians 
cannot obtain the money which ought to 
be available to them. 

I recall very well when the occasion arose 
in the house to increase interest rates. It 
was then said—I do not suggest it was said 
by the Minister but certainly it was said 
outside the House—that if we wanted to 
make it attractive to the mortgage com- 
panies we had to increase the interest rates. 
Well, we did that; and almost immediately 
more money came on the scene. Now 
we find we are getting another squeeze. I 
am suggesting to the House that this is 
another attempt being made to increase 
interest rates once again. 

If there is no inclination on the part of 
the Government to expand the loan pro- 
gram, surely there is an opportunity to 
increase the joint loan. At the present time 
we are participants to the extent of 25 per 
cent. We could participate to the extent 
of 50 per cent, which would make 25 per 
cent more money available to the public 
generally by way of conventional or direct 
loans from the mortgage companies. This 
would help the mortgage companies to 
provide available funds in order to provide 
more housing. 

I think it would do more than that. 
What I am saying to the House is that 
if we participated to the extent of 50 per 
cent instead of 25 per cent it would also 
decrease the fear of the lending institutions 
against a lower down payment, or a longer 
amortization period. Consequently it would 
make it easier for people in Canada who 
need houses to obtain them. 

If more mortagage money was available 
at the present time it would have an effect 
upon construction costs. If builders were 
able to plan so that they could use mass- 
production methods and undertake large- 
seale building projects, they could bring 
down the cost of housing. But they are 
unable to do that at the present time, 
because they cannot obtain forward 
commitments for mortgages. 


I am considerably disappointed to find 
that it is necessary for us to beg money 
from lending institutions, on their terms; 
still it is not available to a great many 
Canadians who do not want it for specula- 
tion purposes, but merely to build homes. 
In the House of Commons we talk about 
encouraging people to live in their own 
homes. That is the way it should be. But 
on the other hand we are not doing too 
much to make that possible. I think the 
time has come when a_ credit-worthy 
Canadian ought to be able to obtain 
whatever funds he requires to build a home 
for himself and his family. If mortgage 
and lending institutions in this country are 
not prepared to make the funds available, 
then it is the duty of the Government to 
make them available. I am not talking 
about 1 per cent money; I am not talking 
about 2 per cent money. If it costs the 
Government 3 per cent then we will charge 
3 per cent, and one-quarter per cent to 
cover the overhead. I am not asking for 
a subsidy from the Government or from 
anyone else. All I suggest is that there is 
a real and vital problem which concerns 
all of us, and which is not receiving the 
attention it deserves.... 


Immigration 
April 23 
Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration): ...And now, Mr. 


Chairman, I would like to take just a very 
brief look at the future. The Government 
is fully aware that Canada needs more 
people, that we cannot fulfil our destiny 
and develop our resources with a popula- 
tion of only a little more than fourteen 
and a half million. The Government is 
fully aware that natural increase will not 
alone provide the population we must have. 
The Government is aware also of the fact 
that the difficult times we had in the 1930’s 
had an effect on the natural increase and 
the number of Canadians reaching working 
age is lower than normal at the present 
time. Accordingly the Government will 
continue its program of immigration to 
stimulate Canadian growth and Canadian 
development. 


To give effect to this, we are now 
selecting immigrants on a very wide basis. 
First priority, of course, is being given in 
all countries to the movement of close 
relatives of people already established in 
Canada. I believe hon. members will agree 
with this. However, the close relatives are 
only a percentage of those we are selecting 
now. For instance, in all countries where 
we have immigration offices, outside of 
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Asia, we are selecting, in addition to the 
close relatives, anyone who meets our 
qualifications and for whom there are 
opportunities in Canada. There is one 
exception to the above; that is in the 
Netherlands, with which country we have 
an agreement for the selection of immi- 
grants. In those countries where we have 
no immigration offices we are able to deal 
only with cases of close relatives and cases 
of exceptional merit. 


The approach will continue to be a 
realistic one, with the development of our 
economy the guiding factor. We _ shall 
anticipate future developments as closely 
as we can and gear our immigration pro- 
gram to them, realizing as we do that the 
next few years will present greater oppor- 
tunities for the growth of the Canadian 
nation than ever before, and that under 
these circumstances there is an obligation 
on the Government to seize the opportunity 
and make the maximum use of it, not only 
in the intersts of our people but in the 
interests of peace. 


Canada has much to contribute to the 
peace of the world; and that contribution 
will be the greater as we grow in numbers, 
not only by natural increase but by the 
addition to our population of others who 
will acquire Canadian ways and add some- 
thing to our national life, and who are 
quite prepared to play their part in building 
and defending their country of the future. 

Mr. Gillis (Cape Breton South): ...This 
is a subject about which I do not think 
we have had sufficient discussion. In my 
opinion the whole future of Canada 
depends to a great extent upon what our 
immigration policy may be, and how well 
we plan it. In my view immigration can- 
not be discussed intelligently unless other 
related factors are considered. Immigra- 
tion, employment and housing are in my 
opinion interrelated; and a considerable 
amount of study and planning must take 
place if our immigration policy is to be 
realistic and successful. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour and 
the Trades and Labour Congress made 
representations to the Government within 
the last few months. They had a section 
in their brief dealing with this particular 
matter. They are not opposed to immigra- 
tion, but they believe in planning it and 
considering all the factors related to it. 


One of the fields that must be care- 
fully surveyed by the Department of 


Citizenship and Immigration and _ the 
Department of Labour is the field of 
employment. Mr. Mosher, President of 


the CCL, speaking only last week in Saint 
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John, New Brunswick, suggested that unem- 
ployment could be looked for from some 
of the signs they are seeing today, such 
as a growing resistance of employers to 
increased wages, the general unrest that is 
beginning to creep in which indicates a 
levelling off, and so on. With the curtail- 
ment of defence spending in the foresee- 
able future, pockets of unemployment 
might develop across the country. ‘These 
are all things which the Department of 
Immigration should check closely with the 
Department of Labour. 


I know that if you go across the country 
from the Maritimes to British Columbia 
you will find that in large industrial centres 
like Montreal, Toronto, Windsor and 
Vancouver there is growing uneasiness on 
the part of the industrial worker because 
of the influx of people from other parts of 
the world into those particular centres. I 
think that adds up to a lack of planning. 
If you have a recession in those areas you 
will have a bad unemployment problem. 
I think the whole matter of immigration 
should be predicated on developing the 
country, not just bringing them in and 
laying them down in the centres where 
there is employment. If we are going to 
develop Canada it must be opened up. 
You cannot continue to concentrate in the 
centres as we are doing at the present 
time... . 


What the Government professes to do is 
bring in only the kind of labour we are 
short of, when we are short and where we 
are short. But that is not always as easy 
as it looks. The National Employment 
Service may report a shortage of such and 
such a kind of labour today and may even 
predict that the shortage is likely to last 
for some time. But by the time the 
immigrants have been found, selected 
and shipped in, the shortage may have 
vanished or may even have turned into 
a surplus. Sometimes at the right time 
shipping is short, and at the wrong time 
it is long. To cap it all, immigration really 
comes under two government departments 
—that is what I was pointing out a few 
minutes ago—Labour and Citizenship and 
Immigration; and to the extent that there 
is consultation, co-operation and under- 
standing between the two Departments 
with respect to employment, number of 
immigrants, class of immigrants and where 
they should be placed, to the extent that 
these two departments are working together 
and co-operating, then to that extent will 
the Government’s policy be in line with 
what the requirements of the country are 
and in the right spots. 


Has post-war immigration caused unem- 
ployment? From 1946 to 1951 inclusive we 
brought in about 625,000 immigrants. Total 
emigration in the same years was about 
207,000. That many left the country. But 
many of these people entering the country 
do not come into the labour force at all. 
Total adult immigrants, less married 
women, numbered about 331,000, and total 
adult emigrants, less married women, about 
112,000. Therefore net immigration into 
the labour forces in the whole six years 
was only about 219,000, and many of these 
people do not come into the labour market. 

In the five years from 1946 to 1950 about 
46 per cent of the male immigrants were 
classified as agricultural or trading. Most 
of these were probably farmers or small 
merchants. In 1951, the peak year for 
post-war immigration, net adult immi- 
grants, less married women, came to about 
85,700, and about 28 per cent of the immi- 
grant workers were farming class, trading 
or professional. In the first six months of 
1952 almost 31 per cent were so classified. 
As our total civilian labour force now runs 
to about 5,200,000, and our total of wage 
and salary earners plus unemployed to 
about 3,900,000, it is evident that immi- 
grant workers form only a very small 
proportion of the labour supply. 

This of course does not dispose of the 
question. If the cup is already full, a 
few drops will make it overflow. But until 
last fall, when unemployment started rising 
markedly over the year before, there was 
seldom any suggestion that immigration 
was responsible for unemployment. In 
Ontario, which got about half the immi- 
grants for the years 1946 to 1950, unem- 
ployment was usually low enough that 
nobody bothered. Quebec had much 
heavier unemployment, but got only about 
17 per cent of the immigrants. The 
Atlantic provinces, which had the heaviest 
unemployment of all, got only 5 per cent 
of the immigrants. In the fall of 1951 
unemployment in Ontario, though still 
probably much lighter in proportion to 
total number of workers than in any other 
region, began to show spectacular increases 
over the year before. By April 1952, it 
was running close to double. In Quebec 
the increases were less spectacular and came 
later, but they started from a much higher 
level. Both provinces also showed big 
increases in a short time. 

All you can deal with are the 1951 and 
1952 figures because the figures are not 
available up to date. I think the figures 
that I am using show pretty well the trend 
in employment, and I think they dispose 
of the arguments that immigration from 


1946 to 1951 was responsible for great 
unemployment. It certainly was not. The 
figures do not show that, although there is 
a marked trend in the road to unemploy- 
ment at the present time. 


In the nine months from October 1951 to 
June 1952 the number of immigrants to 
Ontario was more than 50 per cent higher 
than in 1950-1951. Immigration to Quebec 
more than doubled. Immigration to British 
Columbia rose nearly 80 per cent. At the 
beginning of July 1952, unemployment was 
higher than in July 1951 in every single 
region, almost 58 per cent higher in Quebec, 
almost 43 per cent in British Columbia, 
almost 38 per cent in Ontario, 21 per cent 
in the Atlantic region and 15 per cent on 
the prairies. It does not follow that this 
was the result of immigration. Only a 
detailed study of where the immigrants 
went and into what industries and what 
job would tell us that. 


But it certainly looks on the face of it 
as if the last quarter of 1951 and the first 
half of 1952 would have been a good time 
to ease up on immigration. Instead, the 
Government seems to have done just the 
opposite. The Government might reply 
that unemployment will soon give way to 
shortages and then we will need the extra 
workers in a hurry. But even the Financial 
Post of July 5 said there would probably 
be more unemployment next winter than 
in the winter before. It had this to say:— 

Demand is not nearly as buoyant as had 
been expected... It seems evident now that 
the defence program is getting to the point 
of levelling off, so far as labour demand is 
concerned. There may be an _ increasing 


demand for skilled workers but the over- 
all picture will remain about the same. 


Yet in the first six months of 1952 
immigration of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers was about 35 per cent higher than 
in the first six months of the year before, 
a slightly higher percentage increase than 
for skilled workers. This needs explaining, 
to say the least. In a discussion last 
evening on the matter of education I 
pointed out that you can go to the employ- 
ment offices across the country and find 
large queues of unskilled workers, and at 
the same time the bulletin boards in the 
employment offices will show that there is 
quite a demand for skilled workers, 
mechanics, toolmakers and so forth. We 
have not been placing enough emphasis on 
the matter of vocational training in this 
country, and we have been importing 
unskilled labour when there is an over- 
supply in the country at the present time. 

The immigration figures for skilled and 
unskilled workers that I have just quoted 
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show very clearly that we are aggravating 
a situation that is already bad. Our selec- 
tion of immigrants should be along the lines 
of the requirements of the country, but in 
the last year we have imported unskilled 
labour when we should have been bringing 
in skilled people to fll vacancies that 
already exist at the employment offices. 
We have been carrying on practically no 
vocational training in the country to train 
our own people who are in the queues of 
the unemployed at the present time. 

That is why I said it was so important 
that the Department of Labour and the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
should work closely together. I know that 
the Department of Labour has the infor- 
mation and the trained personnel who can 
put their fingers on any given situation 
across the country in the field of employ- 
ment, with respect to where immigration is 
needed, what kind of immigrants, ete. I 
know the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration understands this just as well 
as I do, but he is a busy man with a big 
department to handle. He is pestered a 
lot by Members of Parliament and others, 
and it does no harm to check his memory 
on these things.... 


April 24 
Mr. E. D. Fulton (Kamloops) ...Last 
night the Minister made a general state- 
ment on immigration... The Minister in 
introducing the second part of his remarks 
said at page 4328 of Hansard:— 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
take just a very brief look at the future. 


We hoped that we would get a very 
definite and positive statement of Govern- 
ment policy, but I feel that most of us 
who hoped that will be disappointed in that 
the Minister’s statement, while a statement 
of broad general principles; was not what 
we had hoped to have in the way of a 
statement of policy. There is in it no 
indication of specific objectives or of 
specific limits of the broad general prin- 
ciples which are going to be applied by 
the Government in giving effect to those 
principles. In view of the importance of 
the subject I do think that we are entitled 
to know just what the concrete, positive 
program of the Government is with respect 
to immigration into Canada in the next few 
years. To what countries are we to look 
for the major sources of inflow of popu- 
lation? What limits of numbers or what 
objectives with respect to total immigra- 
tion has the Government in mind or what 
is it seeking to achieve in bringing people 
into Canada? 
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We are still left with the question, quite 
unanswered, of exactly what that means in 
terms of numbers of people coming into 
Canada, and arrangements for their recep- 
tion, their employment and their housing 
—all matters which, as the Member for 
Cape Breton South has pointed out, go 
hand in hand with immigration policy. We 
are left without any information on those 
specific subjects and I must say, Mr. 
Chairman, that although the Minister refers 
to a program of immigration to stimulate 
Canadian growth and development, and 
says that such is the Government’s policy, 
my impression is rather to the contrary. 
My impression is that the Government is 
certainly not doing very much to stimulate 
immigration in the sense that it will con- 
tribute to the growth of Canada, but rather 
the Government is following an extremely 
cautious policy. I have the feeling, any- 
way, that there is some slight pressure on 
the brake pedal, and that rather than 
stimulating the growth and development of 
Canada we are hardly keeping pace—if we 
are in fact keeping pace it is only just 
keeping pace—with the demand which, as 
the Minister said, the nature and future 
of Canada makes for an increase in popu- 
lation. In particular, we are hardly keep- 
ing pace with the demand for farm workers. 
I think anyone coming from an agricultural 
constituency will agree that there is a con- 
siderable shortage of farm workers, and 
that the Government’s immigration policy 
does not seem to be in tune with the 
necessities in that regard.... 


Unemployment Insurance 
May 4 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved that the House go into 


committee to consider the following 
resolution :— 
That it is expedient to introduce a 


measure to amend The Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, to provide for the 
payment of unemployment insurance benefit 
to insured persons who, while otherwise 
unemployed and entitled to benefit, become 
incapacitated for work by reason of illness 
or injury. 


Motion agreed to and the House went 
into committee, Mr. Beaudoin in the chair. 


Mr. Gregg: The effect of the bill to be 
founded on this resolution will be that a 
person who is in receipt of unemployment 
insurance benefit will continue to receive 
such benefit, notwithstanding the fact that 
he may be incapable of or unavailable for 
employment by reason of illness, injury or 
quarantine. 


The law as it now stands requires the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
deny benefit to a claimant in respect of 
any day on which he is incapable of or 
unavailable for work. These are normal 
conditions for the orthodox type of unem- 
ployment insurance, and they were essen- 
tial during the early development of the 
Canadian scheme. We now seek to modify 
those conditions. 

Experience has shown that considerable 
hardship resulted from the application of 
the conditions to which I have referred, 
in that benefits were denied unemployed 
persons simply because they fell ill or were 
injured. I think that’ we can all agree 
that a person who is unemployed, and draw- 
ing benefits, needs these benefits when he 
is sick just as much as and more than when 
he is well. The desire to do something 
about it has been in our minds for quite 
a while, and the delay in putting such a 
plan into effect has been caused by long 
and intensive study to see how jurisdic- 
tional and administrative difficulties might 
be overcome. In fact, Mr. Chairman, the 
extension of this study is the only reason 
I am so late in the session in introducing 
this legislation. I believe that most of 
these difficulties have now been solved in 
so far as they are related to the step now 
proposed. 

I feel that I should point out to hon. 
members that this proposal does not 
extend to the insured worker who becomes 
unemployed because of sickness or acci- 
dent. However, benefit can be paid to 
such a worker after he has recovered from 
the illness, if no suitable work is then avail- 
able for him. 

There will be no change in the rate of 
benefit nor in the method by which the 
duration of benefit is established. I am 
unable to give a precise estimate of the 
added cost to the fund. It is not felt that 
the plan will add materially to the number 
of insured persons filing claims for benefit. 
It will of course increase the number of 
days for which benefits are paid. It is felt 
that the proposal can be taken care of, for 
the present at any rate, without asking for 
additional contributions to the unemploy- 
ment’ insurance fund. I do not believe 
that the additional cost of administration 
will be great. 

It is realized that the proposed amend- 
ment does not go as far as has been 
suggested by the labour congresses, by some 
members of this chamber and by others. 
However, the plan will give the Commis- 
sion some very useful experience in this 
further extension of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 


The proposed amendment has been con- 
sidered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee and that committee 
has been pleased to report favourably 
thereon. 

I recommend the 
committee. 

Resolution reported, read the second time 
and concurred in. 


resolution to the 


Mr. Gregg thereupon moved for leave 
to introduce Bill No. 366, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


May 6 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 366, to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940. 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and the House went into committee 
thereon, Mr. Beaudoin in the chair. 

On Section 1—Illness during benefit 
period. 

Mr. Gregg: Mr. Chairman, I propose to 
make only a very brief statement. ...It 
has to do with the availability of suitable 
work for an unemployed worker when he 
becomes sick. On that point I shall make 
a brief and carefully prepared statement. 
As is evident, the amendment has to do 
with Section 27 of the Act. That section 
contains three basic conditions précedent 
to the payment of benefit. These three 
conditions must be met for every day the 
benefit is paid. They are, of course: 
(a) that a person must be unemployed; 
(b) that he must be capable of and avail- 
able for work; and (c) unable to obtain 
suitable employment. 

The first of these, as I have indicated, 
is that the claimant must be unemployed, 
and the second and third are as I have 
stated them. The amendment modifies the 
second condition and allows the payment 
of benefits while he is incapacitated by 
reason of illness, injury or quarantine. The 
two other conditions, namely, that he must 
be unemployed and unable to obtain suit- 
able employment, remain exactly as they 
were. The claimant must still prove that 
he is unemployed and he must still prove 
that he is unable to obtain suitable employ- 
ment. When a job is offered to a claimant 
he will not be disqualified if he proves 
that he is genuinely ill. But if he fails 
to prove that he is ill, he will then be 
disqualified under the normal procedure of 
the Act. 

I am sure that the work test that was 
and, is still in the Act will be used by the 
Commission in a judicious manner in order 
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to prevent any abuses of the fund. Gener- 
ally I am quite confident that the insured 
population will not abuse their rights under 
the amendment to the Act. On the other 
hand, the Commission will apply the exten- 
sions fairly and generally and in a humane 
manner but will stand ready to use its 
powers to prevent any unwarranted claims 
on the fund.... 

Mrs. Fairclough: I take it from what 
the Minister has said that a beneficiary 
who is ill must prove his illness in some 
manner or that he cannot make his regular 
report because of illness. That means 
practically that he must have a doctor’s 
certificate to that effect. 


Mr. Gregg: May I interrupt? What I 
said was that when a job is offered to a 
claimant who is ill he will not be disquali- 
fied if he proves that he is genuinely ill. 

Mrs. Fairclough: That is a _ different 
point entirely. It is not necessary for him 
to prove that he really is ill. In other 
words, he still collects the benefits on his 
word that he is ill provided no employ- 
ment is available. But when employment 
becomes available it is necessary for him 
to prove that he is genuinely ill. That 
really adds considerably to the scope of 
this amendment because it means that if 
work becomes available and he is genuinely 
ill he continues to collect those benefits 
for the period of time for which he is 
entitled to benefits. 


Mr. Gregg: That is correct. 


Mrs. Fairclough: In that case I would 
think that the amendment has gone far 
beyond the scope of what appeared on the 
surface when it was first brought down. I 
think it is a good step in the right direction. 

Mr. Knowles: What machinery is pro- 
vided to enable a person, who continues 
to be eligible to draw benefits, being able 
to actually collect those benefits? At the 
moment an unemployed person who quali- 
fies for benefits collects those benefits by 
reporting each week. What will be the 
machinery for collection in the case of a 
worker who has qualified, starts to draw 
benefits, and then because of illness is not 
able to report? Can someone else report 
tor shimy? Can “ms beswdone: by mals 
What is the plan? 

Mr. Gregg: It is not with any intent of 
avoiding answering the question, but I hesi- 
tate since that is one of the things the 
Commission is working out. I would not 
want to tie their hands or embarrass them 
by giving a spot answer. All I can say is 
that the best and quickest possible method 
will be worked out and put into effect as 
soon as possible. 
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Section agreed to. 

Section 2 agreed to. 

On Section 3—lllness 
period. 

Section agreed to. 

Section 4 agreed to. 

Bill reported. 


Mr. Gregg moved the third reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. Knowles: By leave. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the third 
time and passed. 


during benefit 


Fair Employment Practices Act 
May 4 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Muinister of 
Labour) moved that the House go into 
committee to consider Bill No. 100 to 
prevent discrimination in regard to employ- 
ment and membership in trade unions by 
reason of race, national origin, colour or 
religion. 

Motion agreed to and the House went 
into committee, Mr. Beaudoin in the chair. 

The Chairman: May I point out that 
this bill has been considered by the standing 
committee on industrial relations and 
reported to this House with amendments 
to Section 2, Section 4 and Section 6 and 
a Section 13 added. 

On Section 1—Short title. 


Mrs. Fairclough: Mr. Chairman, I 
think the amendments which the Minister 
will move in due time and which were 
suggested by the committee have substan- 
tially improved the bill. I must say that 
I am in complete accord with every one of 
them, and I think the committee as a 
whole was in accord with the reeommenda- 
tions which were finally forwarded.... 

There is only one other comment I would 
like to make, and it is that I still regret 
that provision was not made in this bill for 
an educational program. I think the whole 
matter of education should go hand in hand 
with the administration of this bill. I 
know you cannot promote such a program 
unless provision is made to pay the cost 
of it. The very fact that no provision is 
made for an appropriation for this work 
would indicate that there is no intention 
to proceed with it. I do not mean to say 
that there is no intention to proceed with 
the administration of this Act, because I 
understand that plans are already under 
way to take care of it within the existing 
structure of the department. I feel that 
the officers of the department are fairly well 
loaded down with work, and that at best it 
could not receive the attention which is due 
to such an important piece of legislation. 
As I said on a previous occasion, I see no 


provision in the bill for the educational 
program which JI am certain is necessary 
if this legislation is to attain its full scope. 


Mr. Gregg: Ever since this matter was 
under consideration, without mentioning the 
verboten word “education” in this House, I 
have always considered that Section 10 on 
page 5 of the bill takes care of the situa- 
tion. It reads as follows:— 

The Minister where he deems it expedient 
may undertake or cause to be undertaken 
such inquiries and other measures as appear 


advisable to him to promote the purposes 
of the Act. 


Provided, as the hon. member has said, 
the cost of such measures are covered in 
the estimates, I have taken that as 
authority to carry out the kind of thing 
she has in mind. 

Section agreed to. 

Sections 2 to 12 inclusive agreed to. 

On Section 13— 


Mr. Knowles: Mr. Chairman, Clause 13 
was one of two clauses which some of us 
did not think exactly necessary but cer- 
tainly we have no objection to it. I 
believe it provides that the Act shall come 
into force on the Ist day of July 1953. We 
are glad to give the department that much 
time to get ready to put the Act into 
operation and we think that it is a matter 
of sufficient significance to call attention to 
the fact that this important piece of legis- 
lation will come into effect on Canada’s 
birthday, July 1. 

Section agreed to. 


Bill reported, read the third time and 
passed. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
May 5 
Mr. A. F. Macdonald (Edmonton East): 
Mr. Speaker, I beg to move, seconded by 
the hon. member for Spadina (Mr. Croll): 
That the second report of the standing 


committee on industrial relations presented 
on Tuesday, April 28, be now concurred in. 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, before this motion 
for concurrence in the second report of the 
standing committee on industrial relations 
is carried, I should like to say just a few 
words. As hon. members are no doubt 
aware, the second report of this committee 
was tabled on Tuesday, April 28, and indi- 
cated that the committee had endorsed the 
principle of Bill No. 2 and recommended 
that the principle of the said bill, together 
with the submissions included in the printed 
evidence, be studied by the Government in 
connection with its review and proposed 


revision of the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

No doubt hon. members are aware that 
Bill No. 2 is my bill which called for 
writing the check-off of trade union dues 
into the federal labour code. I certainly 
would not take the time of the House 
now to go into this matter at any length 
as 1t has been debated frequently in the 
House. Some of us would have liked to 
have seen progress made in the form of 
a legislative enactment at this session, but 
we are at least glad that this much progress 
has been made. After my bill having been 
defeated on several occasions, its principle 
has now been endorsed by the committee, 
and the motion now before us proposes that 
the House likewise endorse it and recom- 
mend to the Government that the matter 
be studied. 

I think attention should be drawn to the 
fact that the request for a study of this 
matter includes more than just what was 
in the bill. It asks the Government also to 
study even more advanced ways of pro- 
viding union security as suggested in some 
of the submissions included in the evidence 
that has been laid on the table of the 
House by the industrial relations committee. 

As I say, some of us had hoped that we 
might get further than this at this session, 
but at least we are making progress. I 
trust that the study that will be made of 
this measure on the recommendation of the 
committee will result in some form of the 
check-off being written into the federal 
labour code at the earliest possible date. 


Old Age and Blind Pensions 


May Ill 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): ...we appear to be coming to the 


end of this Parliament, we appear to be 
approaching a general election, without 
anything having been done by _ the 
Government that is now in power with 
respect to the amount that is paid to our 
old age or blind pensioners. 

This 21st Parliament of Canada has to 
its credit that it took a very important 
step when it removed the means test from 
the old age pension for those aged 70 years 
and over and made certain other changes, 
such as starting a pension at age 65, but 
the amount of $40 has not been changed 
since just before the election of 1949. In 
that period of four years the cost of living 
for our old age and blind pensioners has 
gone up tremendously. Likewise, in that 
period of time Canada’s productive capa- 
city has soared to a startling degree. Yet 
no steps have been taken to pass on to our 
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old age pensioners, or to the blind, their 
share of that increased wealth of this 
country. 

My case is simple and it can be put 
very briefly. I feel that steps should be 
taken to increase the amounts of the old 
age assistance pension, the old age security 
pension and the blind persons’ allowances 
to a figure of not less than $60 a month. 
I suggest that figure because of what I 
referred to a moment ago, namely the 
tremendous increase in Canada’s productive 
capacity since 1949. I take that year 
because that is the year in which the $40 
a month figure was set. In 1949 our gross 
national product was of the order of $16 
billion. For this year the Minister of 
Finance (Mr. Abbott) says that it will be 
of the order of $24 billion. In other words, 
in that period of four years we have 
experienced and achieved a 50 per cent 
increase in our gross national product, in 
the capacity of the Canadian people to 
produce real wealth. 

I suggest it is only fair that we pass on 
that same proportion to our old age and 
blind pensioners by increasing their pen- 
sions by at least 50 per cent. I know 
there are hon. members in the House who 
will say immediately—they are probably 
saying it in their own minds—that while 
they agree with me in spirit that our old 
age and blind pensioners deserve this 
increase, they are asking themselves the 
question: Can we afford it? What will 
it cost? 

To increase these pensions by the amount 
I have suggested would cost of the order 
of $200 million. I arrive at that figure by 
computing the total amount that the 
Dominion and the provinces are now 
paying to our elder citizens and to the 
blind, and I find it is something less than 
$400 million. To increase these pensions 
by 50 per cent would therefore involve an 
increased payment out of the wealth of this 
country of about $200 million. 


May I point out that in this very year 
the Minister of Finance indicates that we 
shall increase our gross national product 
by five times that amount, namely, by 
$1,000 million. May I point out also that 
since 1949, when the figure of $40 a month 
was set, we have increased our national 
production by $8,000 million. I suggest 
that to propose that we use $200 million 
out of that $8,000 million for this purpose 
is asking for little indeed.... 


Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra): ...[ believe that a message 
should go forward from this Parliament to 
the new Parliament of Canada indicating 
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that we believe this whole question should 
be thoroughly reviewed by that new Par- 
hament. Such action cannot be taken this 
Monday morning or this week. The 
question would have to be carefully investi- 
gated, probably by a committee such as 
that which some years ago dealt with the 
old age security problem and the problem 
of our blinded Canadians. 

I am convinced that these problems 
are of sufficient importance to warrant 
such a careful investigation by the new 
Parliament.... 


Mr. J. H. Ferguson (Simcoe North): 
...The Government should let the country 
know that they have the problem on their 
minds constantly. I am willing to go so 
far as to say that I do believe that the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
(Mr. Martin) does have this problem con- 
stantly on his mind. He must know, as we 
all know, that the present old age security 
rate is not adequate considering present- 
day costs of living. I am sure that this 
matter will have the consideration of the 
new Parliament. that it will not be dilly- 
dallied with, and that some figure will be 
arrived at in keeping with the necessities 
of today’s cost of living. I believe that 
the new Parliament will not waste any 
time and will immediately enter into dis- 
cussion of this particular subject.... 


Mr. H. O. White (Middlesex East): ... 
some time prior to the election of 1949 I 
suggested to the House that not only old 
age pensions but other pensions should be 
hooked to the cost of living index. What- 
ever government was in power would not 
have to consider this recurring problem if 
that were done. As the cost of living went 
up or went down pensions would be 
adjusted accordingly.... 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...As the hon. 
member for Winnipeg North Centre has 
stated, this proposal would impose another 
burden of some $200 million on the people 
of Canada. I should observe at this time 
that since last Friday when my estimates 
were under discussion we have had pro- 
posals from the other side that would 
impose obligations on the people of this 
country by an additional amount of $1 
billion. That has been just since last 
Friday—and those proposals come from a 
quarter that complains about the tax level 
which this Government has imposed on 
the Canadian people. 

I remember well the words of the 
hon. member for Vancouver East (Mr. 
MacInnis) when he pointed out a few years 
ago that the only source from which social 


benefits could be provided was the hard 
work of the masses of the people of 
Canada.... 

What does this proposal before us 
suggest? It suggests that we should give 
consideration to increasing the payments 
made to old age pensioners and_ blind 
pensioners under the Old Age Assistance 
Act, the Old Age Security Act and the 
Blind Persons Act—listen to this—to an 
amount commensurate with today’s cost of 
living. There is no _ responsible social 
worker in Canada who would agree with 
that proposition. To make social security 
benefits dependent upon some particular 
contingency that would provide for a 
shding scale of benefits would be a most 
unfortunate proposal. Supposing the 
national product of Canada went down to 
$5 billion, the result would be if we were 
to apply logic to the proposal, that the 
old age pensioners would receive benefits 
less than they are now receiving. For that 
reason, as the Minister responsible for this 
measure, I cannot undertake to give con- 
sideration to that particular proposal. I 


do not think it would be in the interests , 


of the blind pensioners or the old age 
pensioners. I can say, as the Minister in 
Britain said, that I certainly will give 
consideration, as I always do, to old age 
pensioners and to blind pensioners..... 

We are now committed, and I think 
rightly so, to a system of contributory 
payments, in part, towards our old age 
security fund; ...within two years this 
Government, through ‘this Parliament and 
the parliamentary committee, brought in 
an old age security system based on the 
contributory principle, that can stand com- 
parison with any, in fact, it is more 
generous than the old age security system 
of any other country in the world. 

This Parliament, and this Government, 
was paying old age pensions along with 
the provinces to about 300,000 people two 
years ago. What are the facts now? The 
facts are that, as a result of the old age 
security legislation recently introduced to 
provide pensions without a means test, not 
300,000 people but 686,127 people of 70 
years and over are receiving pensions at 
the monthly cost of about $27 million, 
representing a total federal expenditure of 
$334,916,000 a year. A year and a half 
ago we were paying old age pensions, on 
federal account, of some $100 million. The 
federal Government, without any assistance 
whatever now from the provinces, together 
with the contributions made by old age 
security pensioners themselves, is now 
paying three and one-half times what we 
paid formerly to our aged citizens. 


The hon. member speaks as though 
there was callousness on our part towards 
these people. He forgot to point out also 
that 87,000 people are now receiving old 
age assistance at a monthly cost of over 
$1-6 million, or a total annual cost of $22 
milion, out of the national exchequer, 
apart altogether from the provincial con- 
tributions. He also forgot to point out 
the improvement in the allowance for the 
blind, and the increases over the years. 
In fact, there are over 6,000 blind persons 
now receiving, as a result of the Old Age 
Security Act, that assistance free of the 
means test. The hon. member failed to 
mention that, since this legislation was 
introduced, we have relieved the prov- 
inces of an $18 million obligation to the 
old age pensioners. The provinces have 
saved $18 million a year as a result of 
the assumption by the federal Government 
of responsibility for those 70 and over. As 
a result of that saving two _ provinces, 
Alberta and British Columbia, are pro- 
viding supplementary payments to their 
old age pensioners. As a result of that 
saving two provinces, Ontario and Alberta, 
are providing disability pensions.... 

My final word is this. These matters 
are always being studied.... 


Department of Labour Estimates 


May 14 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Muinister of 
Labour): ...The estimates are divided into 


two main categories: (a) votes required for 
activities under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labour proper; and (b) 
votes required for operations under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. I shall take 
the Department of Labour first.... 

It will be noted that for 1953-54 I am 
asking for $665,297 less than was asked for 
in 1952-53. There is no substantial change 
in staff strength of the department. The 
estimates also include a new vote, No. 188, 
to provide for a women’s bureau, and a 
substantial increase in vote No. 196 to 
implement a program for the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled. I shall give more 
information on both of those later. 

Another increase, it may be noted, is 
under vote 186, for the organization and 
use of agricultural manpower, but this is 
not a true increase, as an_ offsetting 
decrease is taken under vote 199 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. I 
shall go into this more fully later. 

I want to go back to the women’s 
bureau. The women’s organizations, speak- 
ing for large numbers of women, have been 
urging upon the Government for some time 
that there are special problems facing 
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women workers which should be given 
special attention. They say that adequate 
information is not always available in 
Canada pertaining to women workers, and 
that there is a need for more study and 
analysis of the basic facts about the 
employment of women and the opportuni- 
ties for their employment. Also there 
appears to be need for intimate study of 
the particular problems of women in 
special situations, such as those who are 
both workers and homemakers or older 
women who might become self-supporting. 
It is believed that some women in employ- 
ment are handicapped by some common 
prejudices of employers which are not 
founded on fact, and women think it is 
the responsibility of the Department of 
Labour to study the problems peculiar to 
women workers and establish facilities for 
making the results of such studies avail- 
able to women’s groups. 

We therefore propose to establish a 
senior position in the Department to be 
filled by a competent woman whose duty 
it will be to keep in close touch with 
national organizations concerned with the 
problems of employed women, and to 
develop a women’s bureau within the 
Department. Amongst the bureau’s func- 
tions will be a continuing review of what 
is being done by governmental and other 
agencies in this field, and the establish- 
ment of means for making the informa- 
tion available. In doing this we are 
recognizing that the problems raised by 
women’s groups deserve attention. At the 
same time we must take care to avoid 
any duplication of present services. I am 
confident that the new women’s bureau will 
play a very valuable part in the improve- 
ment of the status of women in Canada’s 
great production program. 

I call your attention to item 196. I am 
going ‘to take time to deal with that one 
at some length. The need for a properly 
co-ordinated plan to rehabilitate Canada’s 
disabled civilians has become increasingly 
evident. Because of this, a national confer- 
ence was called by this Government in 1951. 
The meeting of over 300 delegates, with 
every province officially represented, was 
sponsored by the Departments of National 
Health and Welfare, Veterans Affairs and 
Labour. Acting upon its recommendations 
a National Advisory Committee on Reha- 
bilitation was set up. This committee, 
composed of official representatives of each 
province, the federal departments I have 
named, the medical profession, employers, 
labour and voluntary welfare agencies and 
universities, first met in February 1952. 
Since then it has met on two occasions. 
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In November of last year the executive 
of the Committee outlined to the Govern- 
ment the broad principles which they 
considered should be followed in a reha- 
bilitation program. In keeping with the 
recommendations thus made to us, that is 
not only to this Department but to my 
colleague the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, we hope to reach agreement 
with each of the provinces very soon 
regarding the steps to be taken. In the 
meantime, in Mr. Ian Campbell we have 
found a national co-ordinator with long 
practical experience in the rehabilitation 
field with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario, proved good adminis- 
trative ability and the possession of the 
qualifications necessary to organize and 
direct the newly formed Civilian Reha- 
bilitation Branch. Since his appointment 
in June 1952, he has visited every province 
and has done something toward encouraging 
existing provincial, voluntary and civic 
efforts. 


Under the provisions of the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, through the 
special placement facilities of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission services 
essential to rehabilitation can be, and are, 
being, expanded. It is proposed that the 
present assistance now being given to the 
provinces under the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act be extended to include 
a new training schedule for the disabled.... 

Now, on the matter of decreases, the 
largest amount is under vocational train- 
ing. This is not an indication that the 
Government is any less interested in this 
important program. We are more inter- 
ested in it than ever before, because 
Canada’s need for skilled workers is 
greater than ever before. The decrease in 
the vote is due to projects of a capital 
nature having been completed. These 
completed projects account for the full 
amount of the reduction. The Govern- 
ment is still assisting the provinces in 
providing youth training, apprenticeship 
training, which has gone forward with new 
vigour this last year, foremanship and 
supervisory training, and other classes which 
will assist in bringing skilled trades into 
our labour markets. It is also proposed 
to continue the payment of annual grants 
to relieve the provinces of a portion of 
the operational expenses of vocational 
schools. 

The other comparatively large decrease 
is under vote 195, the movement of 
workers from outside Canada to work on 
farms and in other essential industry in 
Canada. We are asking for $110,000 less 


for 1953-54 than was voted in 1952-53. 
This is possible because of smaller group 
movements and easier shipping conditions 
which will enable movements to be con- 
trolled to meet seasonal demands and thus 
avoid off-season maintenance costs. 

I come now to labour-management rela- 
tions, vote 182. There is practically no 
change in this vote, which is for the 
conciliation service. I wanted to mention 
one or two points with regard to. it, 
because perhaps it is the most important 
single division of our work. Fifty-four 
cases were dealt with by conciliation officers 
under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act during the fiscal 
year 1952-53. Of these 54 cases, settle- 
ments were secured in 30 cases by the 
conciliation officers’ co-operation. Out of 
a total of 37 disputes dealt with by the 
conciliation boards, 23 settlements had 
been secured by March 31. Of the 
remainder, eight disputes were still in the 
hands of the boards at that date, and in 
four other cases board reports had been 
received and were under consideration. 
Apart from the cases in process as men- 
tioned, in only two cases dealt with were 
settlements not achieved during the fiscal 
year, and in only one of these cases did 
strike action occur. This, of course, was 
the dispute that ended recently in British 
Columbia. 

Now we come to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Administration 
costs show an increase of $504,523. This 
is made up of increases in salaries, higher 
rents, increased stationery, supplies and 
equipment, and for alterations, mainten- 
ance and repairs of buildings housing 
commission offices. 

The item for the transfer of labour to 
and from places where employment is 
available shows a decrease of $125,000 from 
the previous year. This is due to a 
readjustment whereby the Department of 


Labour made provision for the inter- 
provincial transfer of workers under 
dominion-provincial farm labour agree- 


ments heretofore provided by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. Through 
the readjustment of these services under 
one appropriation, a saving of $60,000 has 
been effected. 

In considering administration costs of 
the unemployment insurance program, it 
is essential to remember that these cover 
both insurance and placement activities. 
There has been a tendency sometimes to 
consider the amount that is paid out in 
cash benefits and take certain percentages 
of that amount for administration costs 
and say that is a very high percentage 


of administration cost; and so it would be 
if those administration costs were to cover 
only the paying out, bookkeeping, account- 
ing and processing of the insurance itself. 
But that administration cost also covers 
the entire cost of the placement service 
in the national employment offices in over 
200 centres across Canada. 

The Commission operates a free—that is, 
free to the applicant—employment service 
available to all employers and workers 
whether engaged in insurable employment 
or not. That is an important fact to 
remember. 

At the end of the fiscal year the regular 
staff of the commission numbered 6,917 as 
compared with 6,885 at the close of last 
year, 1951-52. The number of ‘asual 
employees was 1,115 as against 1,140 on 
March 31, 1952. There are now in oper- 
ation more than 200 local offices located 
across Canada from Newfoundland to the 
Pacific. They are administered by the 
Commission from Ottawa through five 
regional offices. 

During the calendar year 1952 the 
number of vacancies filled—that is, job 
vacancies—was 969,916 as compared with 
918,238 in the previous calendar year. 

On the insurance side, the latest 
available figures show a balance in the 
employment fund, as at February 28, of 
$858,159,269. The total amount paid out 
in benefits since the inception of the plan, 
up to February 28 last, is $545,142,962. It 
will be quite obvious that the distribution 
of this appreciable sum has not only 
proved to be of great assistance to the 
direct beneficiaries, but has helped to 
maintain economic stability in our country. 

Since contributions began in the summer 
of 1941, the sum of $1,070,082,806 has been 
paid into the fund by employers and 
employees. The Government’s contribu- 
tion has totalled $215,852,552. The sum of 
$117,223,515 has been added to the fund 
as the result of interest on investments and 
profit on sale of securities. The fund itself 
is invested in federal government bonds, or 
bonds guaranteed by the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, in presenting my esti- 
mates for 1953-54 I should like to pay 
tribute to the loyal and devoted work of 
the staffs of both the Department and the 
Commission. More and more has it 
become necessary for these two govern- 
ment agencies, while maintainng their own 
identities, to co-ordinate many of their 
activities. ‘This has been carried forward. 
I can assure the committee that every 
effort will continue to be made by both 
to improve their services to the people of 
Canada. 
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Standard Work Week in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, 1952 


Plant Employees 


Proportion of workers on 40-hour week increased to 40 per cent from 
36 per cent between October, 1951, and October, 1952. Proportion of 
workers on 5-day week increased from 70 to 75 per cent in the year 


The most significant change in standard 
weekly hours in manufacturing in October 
1952, as compared with a year previously, 
was the higher proportion of plant workers 
on a 40-hour week. This was found in the 
annual survey conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

About 40 per cent of the workers were 
on a standard week of 40 hours as of last 
October, the proportion having increased 
from 386 per cent in 1951. A similar change 
took place in the proportion of workers 
on a 5-day week (75 per cent as compared 
with 70 per cent in 1951). Although a 
very considerable number of those workers 
who are on a 5-day week work more than 
40 hours, it 1s apparent that the 40-hour 
5-day week is becoming an increasingly 
popular work schedule. 

A continuation of the trend in manu- 
facturing in 1952 toward the 40-hour week, 
and in particular the 40-hour 5-day week, 
is borne out by figures in the accompany- 
ing tables. A comparison of the per- 
eentage distributions in the table which 
follows indicates the substantial changes 
that have occurred in the last five years. 
In 1947, the major concentration (30 per 
cent) was in the 48-hour group, whereas 
fewer than 20 per cent were on the 40-hour 
week. By 1952, only 13 per cent were in 
plants on a 48-hour week but 40 per cent 
were in those operating on a schedule of 
40 hours or less. 


. Pereentage 
Standard of Workers 
Weekly Hours 1947 1951 1952 
40 and under ..... 18-9 35-8 40°5 
Over 40, under'44 2.7. 2741334 13° 
Le Ma oe nom incor ae 2 14-4 11-5 9-8 
2 MR eee Melon ip ere 19°25016*7 91576 
Qyver 45, nder- 48" 20 AT, WS0. Moro 
AR UE GeO TET, aii en 30°3 14-4 12-6 
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This article is based on returns from 
almost 6,700 establishments employing 
well over 800,000 plant workers. Infor- 
mation was compiled for 167,000 office 
employees as reported by about 5,500 
units, most of which were made up of 
the office staffs of the above-mentioned 
industrial establishments. The survey 


was designed to ascertain the “standard” 
work week, defined on the survey forms 


of hours per week 
after which your employees would 
be considered as working overtime”. 
Employers were instructed to disregard 
short time or regularly scheduled over- 
time in reporting on the standard week. 
In cases where work schedules varied 
by department within an establishment, 
the number of hours worked by the 
majority of the employees was requested. 


as “the number 





Standard Hours by Industry 

Manufacturing is divided in this analysis 
into 17 groups in accordance with the 
Standard Industrial Classification; among 
these groups the extent of the 40-hour week 
ranged from 16 per cent of the total plant 
employees in the leather products group 
to 81 per cent in the manufacture of 
petroleum and coal products (Table 3). In 
13 of the 15 remaining groups, the per- 
centage was 30 per cent or higher. 

The percentage of workers on a 5-day 
week in the various industries ranged from 
46 in the paper products industry* to 99 
per cent in the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus and supplies. However, in all 
but 4 of the 17 groups, the proportion was 
greater than 75 per cent. The fact that 
these proportions are almost invariably 
higher than those for the 40-hour week 
indicates a considerable incidence of 5-day 
schedules of lengths other than 40 hours; 
the most common of these are 45, 44 and 


*A considerable number of paper mills have 
gone on the 5-day week since the date of 
the survey. 


Plant Employees 


TABLE 1.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS: CANADA TOTALS 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1952 
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424 hours. The average standard week of 
plant employees in each of the groups is 
shown below, arranged in order of length 
of schedule. 

The figures in the left-hand column show 
the average of the standard weekly hours 
reported by the establishments in each 
industry. In the average figures, of course, 
the influence of an establishment with a 
large number of employees is greater than 
that of a small establishment. In the 
column at the right (modal group), the 
figures represent the work week reported 
by the largest group of establishments, 
regardless of size. In the case of indus- 
tries where the average is not substantially 
different from the modal group, a certain 


Industrial Group 
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Printing, Publishing & Allied Industries..... 
Products of Pétroleum << Coals: 5). 5.4.2.2 


Chemical Products 


Rubber Products 
Transportation Equipment 
Miscellaneous 
Wood Products 


Leather Products 


Paper Products 
Non-metallic Minerals 
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Establishments Employees 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

73 fet 5,456 -7 
2,078 31-1 321, 536 39-8 
39 -6 4,582 -6 
89 1-3 43, 369 5-4 
305 4-5 47,679 5-9 
100 1st 14,358 1-8 
1, 069 16-0 79, 601 9-8 
19 3 1,590 “2, 
960 14-3 125, 066 15-4 
266 4-0 18,877 2-3 
941 14-1 101,741 12-6 
750 11-2 44 661 Hyals 
6, 689 100-0 808, 516 100-0 
4,124 61-7 610,497 75°5 














degree of uniformity would appear to exist 
among large and small plants. In cases 
where the figures differ, a greater dispersion 
in the length of the work week is implied.* 
For example, in the transportation equip- 
ment group the average standard week is 
43-1 hours, while the modal group, based on 
the classes used in the stub of Table 3, 
is “over 48”. The influence of the 40-hour 
week in the large automobile manufactur- 
ing plants is seen in the average. However, 
the modal group reflects the influence of a 
large number of smaller establishments such 
as automotive repair shops and garages. 


*For a study of the work week by size of 
establishment see L.G., Jan., p. 40. 


Work Week 
Average Modal Group 
(Weighted by (Frequency by 


employees covered) establishment) 
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Plant Employees 


TABLE 4.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS BY CITY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1952 


Byers Number 


Percentage of Employees on a Standard 


Percentage of 
Employees on a: 


Work Week of: 


piy Estab-| 2! 
. m- 
isk | ios 
TET ay ita apenas a ave a laereaca on etahe eae ache fore 73 Healy 
Saint Johnny... cee ec eee reer 33 2,289 
Quebec eee. at see aan acre Merete eters 106 15,198 
Sherbrookervti7.0.n cee car eriaee ae 37 5,846 
AT TOIsPRLVICLOS oes toes ath cies wee 24 5,325 
Montréalin cece mtn cocci aren: cee 986 | 127,629 
Ottawa ull sada we oe eke 115 9, 295 
eter boroughin.,.treerdee tere ieee 39 6, 858 
Oshawa ann oreo ae er 20 12,427 
ALOTONTO Me aitrnortte ser Cee cee chs 1,146 | 119,241 
Nagaraelial see ctyer ee chert riecer ie 36 5,276 
St. Catharines—Welland............. 72 16, 138 
(Flarmil tones seer seein iy eee eee 204 43,789 
Galt— Preston eee eae eeele 62 6, 884 
iBrantiord ae eee eee hee ee 61 9,949 
Kitchener—Waterloo................ 93 13,016 
SUG DuUpy peer tehe oe ae ere ne ee 15 665 
TONGONAEs. Sateen ci a aes eee 99 11,672 
Sarnia era so ee eee 14 5,614 
Windsor’ gece te eres one ie 111 28,040 
Haul tiotesvLaniens meee soe eee 15 6,955 
Fort William—Port Arthur.......... 26 5,568 
Winnipeg: ee ertone s: Ss ee catens cee 336 21, 642 
RRGg1n a eee tae oo to bas ee ees 42 1, 827 
Das katoonecte nee ce inc.o eee ae 28 1,514 
UGIMNON GON Gea sts siete facie ee 86 6, 600 
Caloarnye ee a. eet oo ee ee aes 82 4,090 
Vancouver ccs. cae. ccleaner rier 363 26, 662 
WelGQroek mame ocee Madaoaen ahh an sam ouck 43 QoL 


Standard Hours by Province 
In all ten provinces, the proportion of 


workers on a 5-day week was greater in 
1952 than in 1951; all but New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia had a higher proportion 
on a 40-hour week; and in seven provinces 
the average standard work week was 
shorter. 

The standard work week was shortest in 
British Columbia, where the average stood 


Average 
Standard 
Work Week 

British Golunmiors same oe baet 41-5 
CONGATIO Goat ee ee 42°5 
Manitoba. case ee oe ee 42-7 
Saskatchewan Use. ue cee ewe 6 42-9 
ANIDGTL a: iene cts Cae eee Some 43-0 


Standard Work Week by City 


Details of the standard work week for 
plant employees in 29 Canadian cities in 
October 1952, is shown in Table 4; estab- 
lishments covered in these centres account 
for about two-thirds of the total number 


842 


5-Day 
40 Hours | Over 40 44 Over Bea Weel ot 
or and Under to 45 Wesaltl40 Fours 
Less_ | 44 Hours | 45 Hours | Hours Shi Lead 
% % % % % % 

7-4 3-4 81-0 8-2 11-3 7-4 
13-3 8-2 28-6 49-9 38-6 13-3 
22-7 10-9 22-0 44-4 55-9 22-7 
22-0 14-5 27-0 36-5 68-7 22-0 

3 3-0 18-3 78-4 36-4 3 
36-2 10-9 33-8 19-1 83-6 34-4 
29-5 7-0 21-4 42-1 57-8 29-4 

6-3 72-0 16-8 4-9 88-8 5-8 
13-3 81-8 3°8 eA 98-3 13-3 
52-3 22-2 19-5 6-0 91-8 51-1 
24-0 54-0 17-6 4-4 93-0 24-0 
38-9 34-5 21-4 5-2 92-4 38-8 
76-1 5-0 11-0 7-9 89-9 76-1 

3-3 4-7 67-8 24-2 97-1 3-3 
O4S Gilectice sere 28-1 7-3 93-7 64-6 
30-4 4-8 531 11-7 96-2 30-4 
Le As lretenc en e 17-9 64-7 22-6 17-4 
50-5 9-7 22-4 17-4 80-7 50-5 
85-3 3°9 4 10-4 90-2 85-3 
82-9 7:7 6-5 2-9 96-3 82-9 
BOsZ al aeeenee ane 15-2 4-6 84-7 80-2 
37-9 42-7 11-0 8-4 78°5 36°9 
49-0 17-3 23-5 10-2 70-4 46-9 
53-3 13°5 | 17-5 15-7 61-5 53-3 
48-2 2-8 42-9 6-1 47-0 43-3 
52-3 Aig) 37-4 6-8 61-0 38-0 
46-0 20-1 33-0 “9 52-4 40-3 
89-2 2-4 6-1 2-3 91-9 88-0 
SO saint 1990 lh clerter oe eee 73-6 72-9 


unchanged at 41-5 hours since the 1951 
survey. This province also had the highest 
proportion of employees on a 40-hour week, 
although Ontario led in the 5-day week 
proportion with 86 per cent of its manu- 
facturing plant employees in plants oper- 
ating on this basis. The average work 
week is shown by province in the table 
below, arranged according to length of 
schedule :— 


Average 
Standard 
Work Week 
INOVE DCG Gl aimek pid chet te, oir ace 44-1 
QUAD GCL TA reo kkontee ore att monet 44-9 
Prince Edward Island........ 46:0 
INewiound andes .eee. cee 47:1 
New Brunswick a:.ssi.mie ee ce 47-4 


and an almost equal proportion of the 


plant workers. In 14 of the centres shown, 
the proportion of workers on a 40-hour 
week or less was equal to or in excess of 
the national average (40-5 per cent); these 
proportions ranged from less than one per 
cent in Trois Riviéres to almost 90 per cent 


PLANT EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ON A 5-DAY WEEK AND ON A 40-HOUR 5-DAY WEEK 
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1947 1948 1949 


in Vancouver. In 16 cases, the proportion 
on the 5-day week was higher than the 
all-Canada figure of 75-5 per cent, and in 
all but five centres, the proportion on the 
5-day week was over 50 per cent of the 
total employees covered. The average work 
week in five major cities representing a 
cross section of the country follows:— 


Office Employees 


1950 195Il 1952 
Average 
Standard 
City Work Week 
Ha lilaxes tees caus « Lote ee ee.! 44-2 
IVPOWET GEN 28 a es bos oe eee mek ees 43-7 
POON EGt eee nthe clk Se ee ee Sone 41:9 
WV II POO eu tva sc ck Seis ee 42-7 
Vancouver oes dee pcs tcee ee ens 40-3 


Trend towards 5-day week fairly substantial. Percentage of workers 
on 5-day week increased during year from 76 per cent to 82 per cent. 
Pattern of standard weekly hours not much different from year earlier 


Office workers in general continue to 
work shorter hours than plant employees 
but the pattern of standard weekly hours 
for office employees in October 1952, was 
not markedly different from 1951. There 
was, however, a fairly substantial trend 
towards the 5-day week. ‘The percentage 
of office employees on a 5-day week in 
1952 was 82, as compared with 76 per cent 
in 1951. 

As of October 1952, fewer than 10 per 
cent of the 167,000 clerical employees 
covered in the survey of manufacturing 
industries were on schedules of more than 
40 hours per week (Table 5). This is a 
smaller proportion than in 1951. ‘There 
was a slight decline in the relative pro- 
portion of office employees working 37% 
hours or less. 
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A distribution of office employees by 
standard working schedule for 1949, 1951 
and 1952 follows:— 


Percentage 

Standard of Workers 
Weekly Hours 1949 1951 1952 
Wider Sis) deals oe on 16-8 20:9 18-8 
Oia eee ee 29:0: 28*5 27°8 
Over 374, under 40... 17:0 17°3 20°8 
AO eae eas 19-1 20°5 22-7 
Overt gi" Bore eee or 18-1) 212-8. ..9-9 


Standard Hours by Province 

In all provinces the extent of the 5-day 
week for office employees was greater than 
in 1951. In Prince Edward Island, about 
a quarter of the 176 office employees 
reported in manufacturing were on a 5-day 
week compared with fewer than three per 
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Office Employees 


TABLE 5.——STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS: CANADA TOTALS 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1962 


Standard Weekly Hours 


Wnder’35 See tf ee cen Ce ae ea eee 


Over 
Over 


Over 
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cent a year earlier. In British Columbia, 
the proportion was about 79 per cent, 
compared with just over 50 per cent in 


1951. In the table below, the average 
Average 
Standard 
Work Week 
Quebecin. <i riea saben ee one 38°4 
Ontario ies nets Be Sas es ede 38-4 
INGVaOCOLIaw en: oc....ereae eee. 38:9 
BribishaCollimcia meee... 39°2 
Ife natahatelehiteh Es WP oo tages 39-6 
Standard Work Week by City 
About three-quarters of the office 


employees in manufacturing establishments 
making returns to the 1952 survey were in 
the 29 cities for which data are shown in 
Table 7. In 13 of the centres, one-half 
the employees were in plants working a 
schedule of 373 hours or less per week; 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
MANUFACTURING BY STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS 


1947 1949 I95I 


1952 





Offices Employees 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
101 1-8 2,067 1-2 
666 12-2 14,045 8-4 
326 6-0 15, 847 9-2 
776 14-2 46, 467 27-8 
598 10-9 34, 698 20-8 
L105 21-5 38, 023 22-7 
459 8-4 7,739 4-6 
650 11-9 5,181 3-1 
aia 13-1 3,610 2-2 
5,468 100-0 167,177 100-0 
3,241 59-3 137,295 82-1 


standard hours for office employees in 
manufacturing are shown for each of the 
provinces, in order of average standard 
week. 


Average 
Standard 
Work Week 

Manitobs.23 see eee 39:7 
Saskatchewan 2 <p eee eee 40:4 
Alberta edt token, aes 40-7 
Prince Edward, Island. ..:.-2.. 41:8 
New  Brunswicko = ee) = eee 42-5 


only in Sudbury, Oshawa and Edmonton 
was the proportion less than 10 per cent. 
The proportion of employees on a 5-day 
week ranged from six per cent of the total 
in Halifax to 98 per cent in Brantford; in 
15 centres the percentage of employees on 
a 5-day week was equal to or greater than 
that for Canada as a whole; it was less 
than 40 per cent in only three cases. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
ON A 5-DAY WEEK, 1949 10 1952 


1950 1951 1982 


1949 
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Office Employees 


TABLE 7.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS BY CITY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1952 





Percentage of Employees on a Standard Work Week of: 








Percentage of 
Employees on a: 


City 
Number |—- 

eciloweee LAT Over 374 Over 40 los! Dae || Westen 

mployees| Less Than|.71 ver ay eek o 
374 Hours 372 Hours ee pos 40 Hours Hours Week | 374 Hours 

or Less 

% % % % % % % 

a lifasc et Gate ees terre ce 2,076 5-6 12- 74-2 8 6-9 6-3 4-1 
Saintwohnenao seen eee eee 258 13): 9% | apeiron 11-6 34:9 39-6 41-1 9-3 
Quchec#es cae eee 2,001 43-8 9-7 17-8 10-7 18-0 54:9 48-9 
Sherbrooke saaede ase ene 938 4-0 7:9 34-4 6-3 47-4 17-0 11-0 
‘Trois RALVIeLesaen eke vere 365 Ost Nae era eer 1-1 3-8 24-4 44.4 43-0 
Montres lose ccete eer oe eeiotee 32,695 22-7 39-8 19-2 11-6 6-7 89-9 61-6 
Ottawa—Elull pease cece 2,396 32-1 19-9 29-0 9-5 9-5 61-4 51-2 
eter DOnour hn aerate 1,958 4-4 13-8 2-6 76:5 2-7 94-5 18-2 
Oshawa nese cere eee 2,054 2:3 5:3 4-7 86-4 1-3 96-7 7:5 
APOLOOLON aoe ee eee ees 38, 867 18-9 42-0 Paphos 14-3 2-5 96-5 60-3 
INGaoare bal Speer te eet PGT 3-4 63-2 5-2 22-3 5-9 93-2 66-6 
St. Catharines—Welland....... 3,354 45-4 13°9 8-1 26-0 6-6 91-5 59-2 
Fama ton? once to ae ere 9, 330 18-4 11-9 30-1 36:5 3-1 91-7 27-6 
Galt—Prestone.).. ae ae 1,289 29-9 24-6 11-6 28-9 5-0 94-4 54-2 
Brantiord Aye oes eee 2125 51-4 28-6 7-5 10-3 2-2 97-9 80-0 
Kitchener—Waterloo.......... 2,246 8-0 35°6 43-1 10-7 2-6 94-3 43-6 
Sud bury cee eee ees 123 2-4 1:6 8-1 8-1 79°8 BR aces 
LOnd ons eee ae eee 2,663 30°3 80°6 10-2 23-0 5-9 92:6 59-8 
SATII AC cement ai tae See 1,813 22-2 5 48-7 26-8 1-8 96-8 22-7 
WindsorS asec eens 6,320 8°5 25-1 1°3 62-5 2:6 96-2 33°6 
Saultiste: Maries... ssc seen 452 LO Filia teters axes 71-7 5-8 2-8 96-5 19-7 
Fort William—Port Arthur 651 30-6 48-2 5-2 4-6 11-4 67-3 61-6 
Withipegay ss Ake a omen dee 4,210 17-5 14-8 13-7 26-8 27-2 63-0 30-0 
Regina eens ti 2 eee: Gebers 410 14-2 1-9 34-4 20-7 28-8 41-5 12-0 
Saskatoon. 200 oe oon eee 389 17-5 1-0 19-3 25-2 37-0 64-0 17-5 
Hd montoneaeeeeene eerie 1,591 7-0 2-0 9-3 40-2 41-5 60-8 6-3 
Cal sarya- (ener heres 1,069 2-5 7:5 14-3 55-3 20-4 57-9 9-1 
Vancouver: Sisec cane 5,111 7-3 43-2 6-1 32-3 11-1 81-7 48-5 
VICLORIA See eo ee ee ee 672 37-2 21-3 4-3 11-9 25-3 41-2 37-2 


Salaries of Office Workers in 


Manufacturing Industries, 1952 


Office workers in manufacturing received average salary increase of 
five per cent in 12-month period prior to October, 1952, less than 
previous year’s 13 per cent and plant workers’ 6-5 per cent raises 


Office workers in manufacturing received 
average increases in salaries of five per cent 
in the 12-month period prior to October 
1952. This gain was less than in the 
previous year, when salaries rose by 13 
per cent. It was also slightly less than 
the 6:5 per cent increase in wage rates 
accorded to plant employees in the manu- 
facturing industries during this same 1951-52 
period. 
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These figures are based on information 
furnished the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, by 5,500 
establishments employing more than 
167,000 office workers. The eight male and 
15 female clerical occupations selected for 
this analysis cover 58,000 workers, of whom 
two-thirds are female... The job categories 
are important in terms of numbers of 


TABLE 1.-WEEKLY SALARIES OF OFFICE WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING, 
CANADA, OCTOBER 1950, 1951 AND 1952 


Note—Any monthly salaries reported were changed to weekly using 4} weeks per month as a conversion factor. 








Occupation 
Male 

Boolkkeeper serps Pie erate ee a hd 
Joniom bookkeeper’ 4. orcs erwter nice tenia ee hue lates. «oun aie 
Most Clerk Ws tea ken Lee ec, Re eek te eee nee 
General Office Wlenks SenlObisev.iseny ay wae nkaie Seta een snc oe 
ve Intermediate OMe a ce Mee he ae 

ce ie SRA UDLIOU RY erat aay teehee ear eae 

Ay ROWE LORIOm Sera ete ie teres ny hse ya rcint cas evden aisle eetierlt coe rats 
DLOCKPEVOCOLUSG LOD h rane, Horie Mina AN wa UN Sine Capes Be Yeas i 

Female 

IBYofoh el eeyeh oh gehts 5 OEE RO eS Oot Ce Oe te ee ee 
UNO GMB OOK KEE Ole cer. ois ene pei oas eR ee eee Me edie cvs 
(CONS POUND 4 Beet Nn te ESS LS RCE Oe ee 
General Office Clerks Seniory at eee tn he ie eee 
* Intermediate 2: SMAAAY 5 O SERED OER Nee eae 

Gs <f ee JUNTON MER entree yc ee tae ek 


@alcnlatine Machine! Operatormescme tate ale sae es ae 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator..................+020eceees 
Hillmsg Machine Operator: Savant se eto wares he ee ve 
TER yan(ll OH Wey alah a Stee Pec, cs Faas i CHeS ib, SPREE Ne Rene a areca 


‘SIRO TEN A abe duce n Aas BRE OBA MEE OOE co ARP IE er ee Me Rae ere 
LenGeraphor ae 2. a2 aename eaten and oleeal Membrane iene eae 
SLockehecord: @lerkevapeete enencee coe hema ec sco acncee 
Telephone Switchboard Operator...............seceeceeees 
DBO Ege soc Gh Boole ot OBOE OBIE UO ton an OnE nea ee 
employees and _ prevalence throughout 
various sections of the manufacturing 
industries. 


Table 1 indicates that the level of salaries 
rose in each occupational class selected, 
although there were wide variations in the 
percentage changes. The salaries for four 
occupational classes rose by more than 12 
per cent, whereas those for eight jobs 
increased by less than four per cent. The 
average increase for male workers was 
approximately the same as for women 
workers in percentage terms. 

Among the male office workers covered 
in the survey, salary levels on a national 
basis were highest for senior office clerks 
and bookkeepers, who earned more than 
$60 a week on the average. Junior clerks 
at the other extreme earned just over $40. 
Of the female occupations analysed, only 
secretaries received more than $50. Junior 
clerks averaged $32.30 a week. 

Table 2 gives a comparative study of 
weekly salaries for office employees in five 


Average Weekly Salary Per Cent 

| Increase 

1950 1951 jong) | S¥BIetSa 

$ $ $ 

sags se 49.05 53.62 60.87 13-5 
mot erie 38.08 46.52 48.74 4-8 
Stee 48.79 57.60 59.56 3-4 
Bs her aed 59.91 66.67 67.15 0-7 
Oak Wade 45.58 51.19 53.17 3°9 
loiele: Sid 29.87 35.39 40.04 13-1 
eA 44.78 51.28 54.79 6-8 
ergs Fae 45.77 50.22 56.56 12-6 
keh oa% 38.32 41.58 46.86 12-7 
A Wa 32.41 35.98 36.94 2-7 
steve voters 34.14 40.15 40.99 2-1 
ae ae 40.33 46.07 47.43 3-0 
LA, bas 34.24 38.58 39.27 1-8 
atechetehets 27.46 31.56 32.30 2:3 
Seaate } 35.84 40.02 43.14 7-9 
is 35.41 39.71 42.13 6-1 
sane 31.39 34.80 37.61 8-0 
soe 33.02 37.41 39.14 4-6 
ot: 43.48 48.69 52.19 7°2 
oe or 34.37 38.90 41.08 5-6 
eerste 31.79 34.93 37.61 7°7 
Roe ee ee 31.57 35.69 37.20 4-2 
chee 30.43 34.91 36.76 53 


major Canadian cities: Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Infor- 
mation from about 2,800 manufacturing 
establishments employing almost 79,000 
office workers was used in developing the 
figures. 

From the table it can be seen that there 
are variations in the average salaries of 
similar occupations among the five cities 
as well as among the salaries for different 
occupations within each city. However, 
this variation does not obscure a fairly 
uniform pattern of relative salary rankings 
for the occupations. For instance, in most 
cities senior office clerks, bookkeepers and 
cost clerks, in that order, were the highest 
paid male office employees and secretaries, 
senior office clerks and bookkeepers, the 
highest paid female occupations. 

It is evident that the general level of 
office salaries was substantially higher in 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver than in 
either Winnipeg or Halifax. This applies 
to both male and female workers. 
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McGill University’s 5th Annual 


Industrial Relations Conference 


Subjects covered by five speakers were: measurement of productivity; 
the labour movement's objectives; effects of technological change on 
human relations in industry; relationships between collective bargain- 
ing, full employment and inflation; a theory of industrial relations 


The fifth annual industrial relations 
conference convened by McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre was served a 
varied fare by the five speakers on the 
program. Subjects covered were: the 
measurement of productivity, the objec- 
tives and ideas of the labour movement, 
the effects of technological change on 
human relations in industry, the relation- 
ships of wages to inflation and of collective 
bargaining to inflation, and a theory of 
industrial relations. 

Guest speakers at the conference, the 
central theme of which was “Industrial 
Relations in a Dynamic Economy,” were 
a federal government economist, an inter- 
national union’s education director and two 
United States university professors. The 
Director of McGill University’s Industrial 
Relations Centre, Prof. H. D. Woods, 
delivered the banquet address. 

The most revealing and thought-provok- 
ing presentation during the conference was 
the reading of excerpts from an interview 
with a worker on a moving assembly line, 
a striking description of a man’s reactions 
to the pressure of the machine in mass 
production industry. 

More than 100 representatives of 
management, labour, universities and gov- 
ernments attended the two-day conference, 
April 22 and 23. 

The guest speakers were: Dr. George 
V. Haythorne, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour; 
Brendan Sexton, Director of Education, 
United Automobile Workers (CIO); Prof. 
Robert H. Guest of Yale University’s 
Institute of Human Relations; and Dr. 
Albert Rees of the Industrial Relations 
Centre, University of Chicago. 


Productivity Analysis 

Two problems of productivity analysis 
—how to increase and how to measure 
productivity—were discussed by Dr. George 
V. Haythorne, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, whose address opened the con- 
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ference. In his talk he presented, “as a 
check-list of concrete steps that might 
be considered in productivity analysis,” 
excerpts from the report of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office Productivity Com- 
mittee (L.G., Jan., p. 50). 


Turning first to the problem of measure- 
ment of productivity, Dr. Haythorne gave 
this definition of productivity: the ratio 
of output or product, expressed in physical 
terms, to the input of the various factors 
of production, also expressed in physical 
terms. In practice, he explained, it is 
usually necessary to use only one input 
factor; but when this is done, he warned, 
it is important to keep in mind that all 
input factors have an influence on output 
and hence it is not correct to ascribe to 
the one input factor being used the major 
responsibility for changes in the resulting 
productivity estimates. 


In some cases, he added, the use of 
labour as the input factor will prove to be 
a better indicator of over-all productivity 
than in others. He cited as an example 
the textile industry, where labour is a 
proportionately large input factor compared 
to the chemicals industry. 


Dr. Haythorne also warned against the 
use, in constructing productivity indexes, 
of statistical data gathered for some other 
purpose. He suggested that, when it is 
difficult to measure output in physical 
units, value data be used, providing the 
necessary allowance for price changes is 
made. 


Stating that the calculation of produc- 
tivity indexes for the economy as a whole 
raises difficult measurement problems, par- 
ticularly on the output side, he explained 
that the approach usually taken is to divide 
the current dollar value data from the 
national accounts by the appropriate prices 
indexes. 


Calculation of productivity indexes is 
only half the task, Dr. Haythorne con- 
tinued. The statistics will be of limited 


value only, he said. “They may even 
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prove harmful unless it is explained why 
the variations in the indexes occur and the 
changing pattern of relationships between 
various input factors is disclosed and 
evaluated.” 


Announcing that the federal Govern- 
ment’s interdepartmental committee on 
productivity had spent considerable time 
on steps that are important as a back- 
ground for subsequent statistical or 
analytical work, he declared that it would 
now be possible for individual firms and 
industries to undertake some useful work 
on productivity measurement. The Depart- 
ment of Labour will be glad to assist 
management and labour groups in such 
analysis, he said, pointing out, however, 
that “the main initiative and responsibility 
for developing measures of productivity 
change, especially at the plant and in- 
dustry levels, must rest with industry”. 

Also resting with industry, Dr. Haythorne 
said, are the initiative and responsibility 
for the practical steps required to increase 


productivity. He then reported some of 
the findings of the ILO Productivity 
Committee. 


The ILO committee, he told the confer- 
ence, placed much emphasis on_ the 
development of good labour-management 
relations. “Success in obtaining the 
co-operation of workers in measures to 
raise productivity,’ he quoted from the 
committee’s report, “is itself a test of the 
quality of management but depends also 
upon trade-union leadership.” 


He explained how the ILO committee 
suggested, as means of improving produc- 
tivity, simplification, standardization and 
specialization; clear definitions of lines of 
authority and responsibility; the develop- 
ment of lines of communication between 
different departments; adequate training 
of foreman and supervisors, not only in 
technical and administrative duties but 
also in the principles of human relations; 
special training plans in plants where 
measures to raise productivity are in the 
process of application; payment-by-results 
schemes, provided safeguards are introduced 
to ensure full consideration of workers’ 
interests; carefully-planned layout to 
ensure a proper sequence of operations; 
mechanization of handling equipment; the 
development of well-planned maintenance 
schedules; and joint consultation. 

Enlarging on the importance of joint 
consultation, Dr. Haythorne said: “There 
are many advantages that accrue from the 
active participation of employees or their 
representatives in discussions of (produc- 
tivity) matters. Not only do they help 
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to bring about improved attitudes and 
morale but they encourage a self-imposed 
discipline that is usually much more effec- 
tive than that imposed from without.” 

The labour-management production com- 
mittees sponsored by the Department of 
Labour were cited by Dr. Haythorne as a 
valuable means of bringing about a better 
understanding of and a more active interest 
in the steps needed to increase productivity. 

On the question of how the benefits 
accruing from increased productivity should 
be shared, he reported, the committee 
agreed that:— 

In order to ensure that higher produc- 
tivity does in fact lead to higher standards 
of living, it is of the utmost importance 
(a) that the benefits of higher produc- 
tivity should be equitably distributed 
among capital, labour and consumers; and 
(b) that the demand for goods and ser- 
vices should be maintained at a_ sufli- 
ciently high level and that adequate 
measures should be taken to prevent higher 
productivity from leading to unemploy- 
ment. In countries where employment 
opportunities are limited by scarcity of 
capital, special attention needs to be 
devoted to the problem of ensuring an 
adequate rate of capital formation. 

These are matters both of social justice 
and of economic necessity; failure to 
distribute widely the benefits of higher 
productivity and to maintain demand and 
employment would mean that the condi- 
tions for continuing increases in produc- 
tivity would not exist. 


The committee rejected, he said, the 
proposal that there should be a specific 
formula for tying wage increases to changes 
in productivity. Benefits accruing from 
improved productivity should be _ the 
subject of collective bargaining, the com- 
mittee agreed, without having a fixed 
formula laid down. Unions should not 
assume, the committee reasoned, that all 
benefits from increased productivity should 
go to labour. If some of the gains of 
increased productivity were realized through 
reduced prices, the committee argued, 
workers as well as consumers generally 
would gain. 


Dr. Haythorne’s address was followed, as 
were those of the other speakers, by a 
discussion period, during which those 
attending asked questions to be answered 
by the speaker or by others at the 
conference. 


When asked why he did not accept 
“output per man-hour” as a definition of 
productivity, Dr. Haythorne replied that 
“output per man-hour” is an alternative 
definition. “It is a productivity index,” he 
said. “The thing to be avoided is a labour 
productivity index, because it gives the 
impression that labour is the only factor 
of productivity.” 


A management representative complained 
that unions were misleading the public by 
using productivity ratios based on man- 
hour input to justify wage demands based 
on increasing productivity. Dr. Haythorne 
advised management to make clear the 
limitations of the use of labour input as 
a component of the productivity ratio. 
Dr. Rees, another conference speaker, 
added that “in collective bargaining the 
concept of the whole economy should be 
used, as this includes increases of produc- 
tivity due to capital growth, labour 
efficiency and technological improvement”. 

Another question was: “Is it a good plan 
to share the benefits of increased produc- 
tivity through higher wages rather than 
through lower prices, which help those on 
fixed incomes?” The questioner pointed 
out that increased wages help first the 
organized groups, then, if there is any- 
thing left, the unorganized groups. Dr. 
Haythorne felt it would be better to 
achieve a happy medium. “I feel it is 
not good for the economy as a whole,” 
he said, “that the benefits of increased 
productivity should go to one or the other.” 


To this statement, Prof. Woods added: 
“You can’t expect a common wage to apply 
to all industry, to the wage leaders as well 
as the marginal or sub-marginal industries. 
What do you do with low-productivity 
industries? If there is no possibility of 
increasing productivity, the industry should 
be allowed to die. If there is a possibility, 
management and union’ should work 
together to make sure that the increase 
takes place.” 


Objectives and Ideas of the Labour Movement 


Brendan Sexton, Director of Education, 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), the 
first union official ever to address a McGill 
industrial relations conference, spoke on 
“Developing Objectives and Ideas of the 
Labour Movement”. 


His union’s most important present 
objective, he told the conference, is “to 
bring about a greater degree of stability 
of employment through the negotiation of 
guaranteed annual wage plans”. It will 
fight for the guaranteed annual wage in 
the hope of “stabilizing” purchasing power, 
he said. 

Mr. Sexton began by saying that the 
aims and objectives of the trade union 
movement are set out and can be read 
“in the union contracts that have been 
negotiated with employers and in the 
resolutions adopted at conventions and in 
the addresses of the leadership of the trade 
union movement”. 
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Different kinds of unions from time to 
time have substantially different ideas, he 
pointed out, explaining that craft unions 
are less concerned with the problem of 
human relations in industry and with 
problems of seniority than large industrial 
unions of necessity are. The workers in 
industrial unions, he said, are removed 
from their employers by “layer upon layer 
of bureaucratic structure” and by thousands 
of miles. 

“The programs of the industrial unions 
are more general, more political and prob- 
ably more radical,” he said, summing up 
the differences in the programs of the 
industrial and craft unions. 

The objectives of the trade union move- 
ment will change, even from day to day 
and certainly from year to year, depending 
upon changes in the political climate and 
in accordance with changes in the health 
of the economy, he said. Specifically the 
trade union movement seeks, he added, 
quoting Sam Gompers’ reply to a Con- 
gressional query, “more, more and always 
more”. 

“The goals of the trade union movement 
necessarily must be continually to seek a 
larger share in the national wealth of the 
nation in which it operates and a larger 
measure of control over the conditions 
under which the workers it represents 
operate,’ Mr. Sexton declared. 

He then emphasized that unions do not 
exist for the purpose of promoting greater 
productivity or even greater production. 
Managements who have not accustomed 
themselves to this idea must inevitably do 
so, he warned. 

“Tt may be,” he continued, “that a labour 
union, in the course of pursuing other goals, 
will take part in a program which may lead 
to increasing productivity or production; 
but this is not a function of, nor the 
purpose of, the trade union movement. 
The trade union movement exists for the 
purpose of defending and extending the 
rights of the people who belong to that 
movement and who pay dues to support 
the movement.” When the trade union 
movement ceases to promote the _ best 
interests of its members, he added, the 
trade union movement will probably cease 
to exist. 

Mr. Sexton presented statistics on retire- 
ments under UAW-negotiated pension plans 
in support of his statement that unions 
press continually for improvements in the 
standards under which their members are 
employed. 

In this connection he mentioned that his 
union is seeking to have included in 
pension agreements an escalator clause to 
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protect retired workers against increases in 
the cost of living and to “allow them to 
continue to share in the increasing produc- 
tivity of the nation”. He also reported 
that the UAW was seeking to have elim- 
inated from its agreements the automatic 
retirement age. 

“T think there is an increasing awareness 
in our society,” he said, “that it is arbitrary 
and unwise, if not unjust, to establish in 
collective bargaining agreements automatic 
age limits at which people must retire, since 
we learn increasingly that many people 
at age 67 are as productive as other people 
are at age 55 and some people are as 
productive at age 77 as other people are 
atiGs.” 


Speaking of his union’s desire for a 
guaranteed annual wage, Mr. Sexton said 
that both Canada and the United States 
seem likely to be faced within a very short 
time with the problem of maintaining 
employment in the face of diminishing 
expenditures for armaments; and, because 
our productive power will in 20 years be 
double our current power to produce, with 
the problem of increasing our ability to 
consume as rapidly. 


“Tf substantial cuts in expenditures for 
armaments are made, consumer income, it 
seems to us,” he stated, “necessarily will 
have to increase very rapidly if economic 
decline and perhaps even economic collapse 
is to be averted.” There is now no pent-up 
demand to be satisfied as there was at the 
end of the Second World War, he pointed 


out. 


Mr. Sexton likened the demand for a 
guaranteed annual wage to the earlier union 
demand for call-in pay. “Management told 
us,” he recalled, “that it was impossible to 
plan their production so that they would 
not have to have workers on the job every 
day unless they were going to use them. 
We found, however, that when we did 
negotiate these agreements and we put the 
burden on management for planning, these 
clauses fell into disuse almost as quickly 
as they were negotiated.” He believed 
that, if the burden for planning produc- 
tion over a year’s period were placed on 


management, then management “would 
begin to find some way to stabilize 
employment”. 


A guaranteed annual wage on a wide- 
enough scale may prevent an economic 
downturn and, if it fails to do that, would 
prevent an economic recession from becom- 
ing a disastrous depression, he believed. 


“As production of goods is cut back 
because surpluses have piled up,” he 
explained, “the guaranteed annual wage 
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should provide the buying power to remove 
these surpluses from the market so that 
production may be speedily resumed.” 

To conclude, Mr. Sexton told the con- 
ference that “the union movement will 
seize upon almost any opportunity that is 
presented to promote the economic well- 
being of its membership, since it believes 
that in doing so it promotes not only the 
well-being of its own membership but also 
of the total community”. 

Some of the questions addressed to Mr. 
Sexton after he had spoken, together with 
his answers, were :— 

Q. Why is the UAW opposed to arbitra- 
tion of the speed-up? 

A. We may submit a particular case to 
arbitration when we feel that the difference 
between labour and management is not so 
great that an adverse decision would be 
harmful. We do not wish to arbitrate a 
question that may affect the workers’ health 
and safety. 

Q. What would you 
calendar age in retirement? 

A. Physical examination of some kind, 
plus work records. 

Q. The guaranteed annual wage may 
result in the condition that management 
will exercise such caution that unemploy- 
ment will be centred in the group that has 
not been fortunate to have become union 
members. 

A. I think that to some extent there is 
that danger. At times a union may seem 
to negotiate agreements that seem to have 
an adverse effect on some segments of the 
population. 


substitute for 


Q. What are your views on _ price 
decreases as an alternative to wage 
increases? 


A. Naturally, if prices decrease, there 
will be less pressure on unions to demand 
wage increases. 


Q. What do you think would happen if, 
as it did last year, the rate of increase 
in wages continues to exceed that of 
productivity? 

A. I don’t envisage that that situation 
would continue to exist in our society. 
Employers have the power to resist and 


‘certainly will resist, because a continuation 


of the situation you mention would eat 
into profits; and no management will 
bargain themselves out of business. 
Although it may happen from time to time 
that wage increases exceed productivity 
increases, I don’t envisage it as a con- 
tinuing condition. 

Q. Justify labour’s demands for a share 
of the benefits of increased productivity 
resulting from technological improvements. 


A. We believe union wage demands have 
resulted in technological improvements. 
Therefore you cannot say that manage- 
ment has introduced technological improve- 
ments; the society has created them. 
Technological improvements have come 
from society; labour, as a segment of that 
society, should share in the benefits. 


Technology and Human Relations 


“We are constantly perfecting our engi- 
neering skills and our human relations 
skills but the curious fact is that we have 
somehow failed to recognize the inter- 
dependence of the two fields,” said Prof. 
Robert H. Guest of the Yale University 
Institute of Human Relations, whose 
address bore the title “Technology and 
Human Relations”. 

“We must know what is happening to 
machines before we can interpret what is 
happening to man,” he said, pointing out 
that what the engineer does to change the 
machine environment is as “crucially” 
important to human relations as the non- 
technical action of the administrator, the 
foreman, the personnel manager or the 
shop steward. 


In developing his theme, Prof. Guest 
discussed first the effects of a _ specific 
technological environment on workers, then 
technological change. He devoted the first 
part of his address to a discussion of the 
effects of highly repetitive and routine 
tasks on men on an essembly line. 


After defining the general characteristics 
of the mass production method and the 
“Job cycle’ on an assembly line, during 
which each worker must perform a pre- 
scribed number of operations within a set 
time limit and, on moving conveyors, 
within a given distance, he quoted from an 
interview with an assembly line worker 
(see box, p. 854). The worker, a welder 
in an automobile plant who at the time 
of the interview was earning close to $70 
weekly, expressed satisfaction with his pay, 
the working conditions, his job security and 
the hospitalization and disability benefits 
but dissatisfaction with his job. 


“For this man,” said Prof. Guest, “the 
engineers had, in applying the principles 
of mass production in their extremes, 
factored out virtually everything that might 
be of real personal value to the individual.” 
He pointed out that the job was highly 
repetitive, that there was little or no need 
for skill, that the tools and work procedure 
were all set up for him (and when tech- 
niques changed, the engineer, not the 
worker, controlled the change), that he 
worked on a fraction of the product and 


never obtained a sense of the whole, and 
that the attention required was too much 
to allow him to daydream or talk with 
others but not enough to absorb him in 
his work. 

Prof. Guest pointed out that the technical 
set-up of the assembly line also determined 
the character of social relationships in the 
plant. “Men on the line,” he said, “work 
as an aggregate of individuals with each 
man performing his operation more or less 
independently of others. The lack of an 
intimate group awareness appears to rein- 
force the same sense of anonymity fostered 
by the conveyor-paced, repetitive character 
of the job itself.” 

Commenting on the worker’s meagre hope 
for promotion, Prof. Guest said the indus- 
trial engineer, in the best interest of 
efficiency, had simplified the tasks so that 
differences in skills from one job to the 
next were all but eliminated and it was 
difficult for the average worker to move 
vertically through a series of distinct steps 
in promotion. “Over the years, the union 
itself, through collective bargaining, has 
encouraged the trend towards uniform wage 
standards,” he added. 

An examination of the work careers of 
more than 200 workers revealed only a few 
who had experienced any substantial change 
in job classification in a period of 12 to 15 
years, he continued. All of the workers had 
improved their over-all economic status 
but, individually, few experienced much 
change in their relative job status. The 
net effect of this, the professor pointed 
out, was the further “de-personalization” of 
the job. The worker was just a “cog in 
the wheel”. 

Despite the profits made by companies 
adopting mass production methods and the 
good wages earned by the workers, there 
are economic costs to the industry, Prof. 
Guest said, in addition to the social costs 
to the men involved. High absenteeism 
and turnover rates add to replacement and 
training costs. Quality performance is low 
because of the inherent lack of interest in 
the jobs and labour-management relations 
remain in a state of constant tension; this, 
too, is costly, he stated. 

He was not advocating the scrapping of 
mass production methods, he emphasized, 
but he urged industry and labour to take 
steps to bring about a better adjustment 
of man to machines. He suggested :— 


1. A certain amount of flexibility in the 
way in which work is set up and performed. 


2. A system of job rotation determined 
by the work group with the co-operation of 
line supervision. 
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“My job is to weld the cowl to the 
metal underbody. I take a Jig off the 
bench, put it in place and weld the 
parts together. The jig is all made up 
and the welds are made in set places 
along the metal. Exactly twenty-five 
spots. The line runs according to 
schedule. Takes me one minute and 
fifty-two seconds for each job. I walk 
along the line as it moves. Then I 
snap the jig off, walk back down the 


line, throw it on the bench, grab 
another just in time to start on the 
next car. The cars differ, but it’s 


practically the same thing. Finish one 
—then have another one staring me in 
the face. 

“T don’t like to work on the line— 
no man likes to work on a moving line. 
You can’t beat the machine. Sure, 
maybe I can keep it up for an hour, 
but it’s rugged doing it eight hours a 
day, every day in the week all year 
long. 

“During each day I get a chance for 
a breather ten minutes in the morning, 
then half hour for lunch, then a few 
minutes in the afternoon. When I’m 
working there is not much chance to 
get a breather. Sometimes the line 
breaks down. When it does we all yell 
‘whoopee!’ As long as the line keeps 
moving I’ve got to keep up with it. 
On a few jobs I know, some fellows 
can work like hell up the line, then 
coast. Most jobs you can’t do that. 
If I get ahead maybe ten seconds, the 
next model has more welds to it, so it 
takes ten seconds extra. You hardly 
break even. Youre always behind. 
When you get too far behind you get 
in a hole—that’s what we call it. All 
hell breaks loose. I get in the next 
guy’s way. The foreman gets sore and 
they have to rush in a relief man to 
bail you out. 

“T like a job where you feel you’re 
accomplishing something and doing it 
right. When everything’s laid out for 
you and the parts are all alike, there’s 
not much you feel you accomplish. 
The big thing is that steady push of 
the conveyor—a gigantic machine which 
I can’t control. 

“You know, it’s hard to feel that you 
are doing a good quality job. There 
is that constant push at high speed. 
You may improve after you’ve done 
a thing over and over again, but you 


never reach a point where you can 
stand back and say, ‘boy, I done that 
one good. That’s one car that got 
built right’. If I could do my best I’d 
get some satisfaction out of working, 
but I can’t do as good work as I know 
I can do. 


“My job is all engineered out. The 
jigs and fixtures are all designed and 
set out according to _ specifications. 
There are a lot of little things you 
could tell them, but they never ask 
you. You go by the bible. They have 
a suggestion system, but the fellows 
don’t use it because they’re scared that 
a new way to do it may do one of your 
buddies out of a job. 


“My chances for promotion aren’t so 
hot. You see, almost everybody makes 
the same rate. The jobs have been 
made so simple that there is not much 
room to move up from one skill to 
another. In other places where the 
jobs aren’t broken down this way the 
average fellow has something to look 
forward to. He can go from one step 
to another right up the ladder. Here 
it’s possible to make foreman; but none 
of the guys on the line think there’s 
much chance to go higher than that.... 


“We had a walk-out last year. They 
called it an unauthorized strike. Some- 
body got bounced because he wouldn’t 
keep his job on the line. The union 
lost the case because it should have 
gone through the grievance procedure. 
The company was dead right to insist 
that the union file a grievance. But 
it was one of those things it’s hard to 
explain. When word got around that 
the guy was bounced, we all sort of 
looked at each other, dropped our tools 
and walked. Somehow that guy was 
every one of us. The tension on the 
line had been building up for a long 
time. We had to blow our top—so we 
did. We were wrong. The union knew 
it and so did the company. We stayed 
out a few hours and back we came. We 
all felt better, like we got something 
off our chests. 


“Some of these strikes you read about 
may be over wages; or they may Just 
be unions trying to play politics. But 
I sometimes think that the thing that 
will drive a man to lose all that pay is 
deeper than wages. Maybe other guys 
feel like we did the day we walked out.” 


—Excerpts from an interview with an automobile worker by Prof. Robert H. 
Guest, Yale University, quoted at McGill University’s fifth annual industrial 


relations conference. 
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3. Job enlargement, a method in which 
a single worker performs a number of 
different operations over a longer time 
cycle. 


4. Improved selection and placement 
methods. 
5. Better training facilities so that 


workers can in time become qualified to 
fill openings in the craft and clerical 
positions. 


Prof. Guest then turned to the problem 
of technological change and its influence 
on men at work. 


“We live in a period which accepts and 
welcomes change,” he said. Although since 
the beginning of the ’40s the displacement 
of workers has been kept at a minimum 
because the expanding market has been 
able to absorb the products of both the 
older and newer industries, he continued, 
yet thousands of men and women, and 
many small businesses and communities, 
are today suffering from change. He 
described conditions in a town in which the 
major industry was shut down when a new 
process for making the plant’s product was 
developed and the new facilities located 
elsewhere. 


The challenge today, the speaker 
declared, is to recognize that government, 
management and labour unions must take 
advantage of the present period of pros- 
perity to study the social costs accompany- 
ing industrial change. Area seniority plans 
covering whole communities were cited as 
an example of what is being done to help 
cushion the impact of technological change, 
especially that type of change involving the 
closing down of a single unit in a large 
corporation. The normal seniority struc- 
ture of collective agreements hinders 
mobility, Prof. Guest pointed out. 


He then issued a call for joint planning 
when technological changes are proposed. 
“Those concerned with the human rela- 
tions repercussions of the change—the line 
supervisors, the personnel people and the 
representatives of the workers—must be 
allowed to have a voice in a proposed 
change as soon as, if not before, the plans 
reach the drafting board,’ he declared. 
“Much can be accomplished through the 
collective bargaining process to adjust to 
change. The more enlightened unions 
and managements are coming to realize 
that mutual understanding is absolutely 
essential.” 


Some steps being taken to minimize 
some’ of the immediate social costs of 
technological change were listed by Prof. 
Guest. These were:— 


1. Holding off the hiring of new workers 
until those displaced by a technological 
change have been absorbed elsewhere in 
the organization. 


2. Establishing adequate separation pay 
where displacement cannot be avoided. 


3. Guaranteeing average previous earn- 
ings during the period of transition. 


4. Maintaining “out-of-line” differentials 
for workers whose job classifications are 
lowered as a result of the change. 

5. Establishing new incentive rates which 
will allow for earnings equivalent to or 
better than former rates. 

6. Developing systems to allow workers 
to share in the over-all benefits of increased 
productivity brought about by techno- 
logical improvements. 

In addition to these steps, Prof. Guest 
then emphasized, there is a deeper need 
for understanding between those concerned 
with people and those concerned with 
machines and methods. 

“Human relation is not something apart 
from technological environment,’ he con- 
cluded. “There is something basically 
wrong in the practice of designing and 
building machines, setting up methods and 
standards, then manning the shop with 
people and leaving it up to lhne manage- 
ment, the personnel manager and the 
union to straighten out the human rela- 
tions problems which inevitably develop. 
Clearly called for is joint planning in 
advance by all parties at interest. 

“Tt may even be found that the engineer 
and methods expert can modify the design 
of operations in line with sound human 
relations principles without violating sound 
engineering principles.” 

Asked during the discussion period 
following his address whether much has 
been done to give workers a sense of 
importance, Prof. Guest replied: “Not very 
much; not enough.” 

When asked if there were not some 
persons who adjust to repetitious jobs, he 
stated that some do but that the majority 
do not. He then went on to say that 
psychologists had found the persons who 
do readily adjust to repetitious jobs 
possess certain personality characteristics, 
namely, low intelligence, low education, a 
lack of drive for advancement, a_ belief 
that the pay is the important thing and 
a failure to identify themselves with the 
company. 

“This,” said Prof. Guest, “raises the 
question: why not set up tests to pick 
out persons with those characteristics? 
Instead,” he declared, “we should change 
the environment.” 
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Prof. Guest was asked whether govern- 
ments should subsidize industries made 
obsolete by technological progress, e.g., the 
Nova Scotia coal mines. He replied: 
“Yes until long-range planning can be 
completed.” 


Collective Bargaining and Inflation 


“On the whole, collective bargaining has 
probably not raised wages above the levels 
they would have reached in its absence,” 
Dr. Albert Rees of the Industrial Relations 
Centre, University of Chicago, told the 
closing session of the conference. Market 
forces are the primary cause of rising 
wages during an inflationary period, he 
contended. 

Dr. Rees, who spoke on “Collective 
Bargaining, Full Employment and Infla- 
tion,’ also expressed the belief that a 
more modest full-employment goal will help 
to preserve free labour markets and free 
collective bargaining without inflation. “An 
over-ambitious full-employment policy will 
eventually produce wage controls or other 
types of government interference with the 
collective bargaining process,” he warned. 

Cautioning the gathering that his knowl- 
edge of the wage-price spiral was limited 
to the United States, he declared that 
evidence, rather than supporting the view 
that collective bargaining has caused the 
wage increases of the last 12 years, offers 
some support to the view that collective 
bargaining has held wages down. 

To introduce his address, Dr. Rees 
announced he would discuss several ques- 
tions: What has been the rdle of wage 
changes in the inflationary process? Are 
they a cause of inflation or merely a 
reflection of changes elsewhere in the 
economy? What is the relation between 
wage changes and full employment? 

He rejected as a crude concept the 
interpretation of the wage-price spiral 
which sees the spiral starting with a wage 
increase, which raises production costs, 
then product prices, and allows wage 
earners to bid up the prices of products 
not affected by the cost increases, so that 
workers demand still higher money wages 
and the spiral continues indefinitely. 
Putting the wage increase first is viewing 
the spiral as it seems to the employer, he 
said. To the employee it is seen as a 
price-wage spiral. 

He rejected that interpretation, he 
explained, because it says nothing about 
money. “Unless the quantity of money 
increases or existing money circulates more 
rapidly,” he said, “a higher level of wages 
will produce unemployment rather than 
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Unemployment will act as a 
further demands for wage 


inflation. 
check to 
increases.” 
Citing wage increases obtained by collec- 
tive bargaining in the United States steel 
industry from 1945 to July 1952, Dr. Rees 
pointed out that they seem to be “the 
results of conscious decisions, not of 
impersonal economic forces—the starting 
point rather than the end of a chain of 
economic events”. The slow upward creep- 
ing of wages in unorganized sectors of the 
economy is unnoticed, he declared. 


To explain his statement that collective 
bargaining has held wages down, Dr. Rees 
said that collective bargaining turns wage 
movements into a series of steps and 
pointed out that, in periods of rapid 
inflation, “the stabilizing effect of the width 
of the step—in time—may outweigh the 
upward pressure represented by the height 
of the rise”. Also, he said, the downward 
wage inflexibility of collective bargaining 
encourages some degree of upward inflexi- 
bility. 

“Collective bargaining makes it more 
difficult for employers to reduce wages 
when demand slackens,” he pointed out. 
“Tt therefore tends to prevent them from 
making ‘temporary’ increases in wages and 
prices during periods of high demand, for 
fear that the temporary price increases will 
really be temporary whereas the supposedly 
temporary wage increase will in fact be 
permanent.” 


To support his contention that collective 
bargaining has probably not raised wages 
above the levels they would have reached 
in its absence, he cited the labour short- 
ages in the United States steel industry 
in 1946 and 1947 and compared wage move- 
ments between highly-unionized industries 
and those with little or no unionization. 
The shortages, he said, indicate that, in 
the absence of unions, employers would 
have set wages at least as high as the 
negotiated rate to attract labour. The 
comparison of average hourly earnings in 
unionized and non-unionized industries 
shows the movements of earnings in the 
two groups to be similar, with the 
advantage, if any, lying with the non- 
unionized group. Similar results are 
obtained from a comparison of average 
annual earnings. 


Dr. Rees warned, however, that two 
reservations had to be kept in mind when 
making such comparisons. First, he 
explained, they apply only to the effects 
of unions on money earnings during a 
period of inflation. “It is highly probable,” 
he pointed out, “that unions increase the 


money earnings of their members relative 
to others during periods of deflation and 
some unions may do so during periods of 
stable prices.’ He added that unions, 
during all periods, afford their members 
many non-economic benefits not enjoyed 
by many non-unionized workers. 

Second, he stated, the absolute level of 
earnings in unionized industries was higher 
than that of non-unionized industries in the 
base year, so that equal percentage in- 
creases will generally represent larger abso- 
lute increases for the unionized industries. 

“The real cause of inflation,” Dr. Rees 
declared, “is the abdication by the 
monetary authorities of their responsibility 
for maintaining stable monetary conditions. 
I know of no evidence,” he added, “that 
unions in the United States have influ- 
enced monetary policy by political means 
since 1939.” 

One way unions could create political 
conditions in which the monetary authori- 
ties would not be free to pursue an 
anti-inflationary policy, he pointed out, is 
by succeeding in committing a national 
government to a policy of maintaining full 
employment at any cost. 

“Under such a policy,” he explained, 
“wage increases would force the govern- 
ment to increase the money supply enough 
to finance a higher level of wages and 
prices. If the government did not do this, 
the wage increase would result in unem- 
ployment.” 


In Dr. Rees’ opinion, whether or not full 
employment will produce inflation depends 
on the definition of full employment. The 
most widely accepted definition, he said, is 
Sir William Beveridge’s: “having always 
more vacant jobs than unemployed men.” 
Such a definition is “inherently inflationary,” 
Dr. Rees declared. 


He then quoted a definition of full 
employment, given by Swedish economist 
Prof. Bertil Ohlin, that “implies a non- 
inflationary monetary and fiscal policy”. 
Prof. Ohlin defined full employment as the 
highest level of employment compatible 
with stable prices. ‘This definition, Dr. 
Rees stated, “would permit a rise in wages 
roughly equal to the long-run rise in 
productivity”. 

Under a Beveridge-type full employment, 
he said, the amount of unemployment that 
should be permitted in the United States 
ranges from an estimated two to four per 
cent of the labour force. Is it desirable 
to change this full-employment goal by 
one or two per cent of the labour force 
to permit a_ successful anti-inflationary 
policy, he then asked. 


“An over-ambitious full-employment 
policy will eventually produce wage controls 
or other types of government interference 
with the collective bargaining process,” he 
said. “Such interference is rightly dis- 
tasteful to unions and management alike. 
With a somewhat more modest full- 
employment goal, we can preserve free 
labour markets and free collective bargain- 
ing without inflation.” 


In the discussion period following his 
address, Dr. Rees said that if a government 
says to labour and management, “You 
have to stop inflation,’ labour and 
management should answer: “We are not 
responsible; we don’t have that influence. 
You have the influence with tax policy, 
monetary policy, etc.” 


A Theory of Industrial Relations 


Prof. H. D. Woods, Director of McGill 
University’s Industrial Relations Centre, 
convener of the conference, was the speaker 
at the conference dinner. He titled his 
address “Men and Industry”, announced 
he was setting forth a theory of industrial 
relations but stated he would be satisfied 
if he succeeded in “asking the right ques- 
tions and posing the real problems”. 


One of the problems he felt had arisen 
out of the conflict of power groups engaged 
in industrial relations was that the con- 
centration of management and unions on 
the power issue “has absorbed their energies 
and diverted them from fuller consideration 
of the problem of men at work. 


“In a sense,” he said, “the worker may 
be the forgotten man in the resolution of 
union and management conflict.” 


Prof. Woods began by stating that the 
actions of the three groups actively 
engaged in industrial relations problems— 
managements, unions, and governments and 
other third parties—are related to policy. 
Every management, he said, has its 
personnel and industrial relations policy, 
which is, to a degree, consciously worked 
out. The union movement is constantly 
shaping and reshaping policy. The 
modern state, because of the economic and 
social repercussions of industrialism, has 
been forced into the field and _ has 
fashioned public policy as reflected in 
social and labour legislation and admin- 
istrative machinery. 

A prerequisite policy, he continued, is 
understanding, which should not be based 
on error. Yet labour and management 
may be working from conflicting assump- 
tions and policies are formulated as a 
result of compromise. 
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Conscious policy is now concentrated, 
Prof. Woods said, in power agencies such 
as corporations, unions and governments, 
and we have abandoned the idea of a 
self-regulating economy for one based on 


compromise between and among large 
power agglomerations. 

“The power conflict is a fact and 
collective bargaining is the means of 


resolving it,” he declared. And, he warned, 
the destiny of a free society depends upon 
the resolution of this power relationship. 

Prof. Woods then turned to the worker 
in industry. 

The worker in industry functions more 
or less in a specialized job of a specialized 
department of a specialized industry, which 
in turn is part of an interdependent 
economy. As employee, he is subject to 
the authority of management and his 
perspective tends to be limited to the 
experience of his own job. He may have 
little knowledge of or interest in the whole 
operation. He is subject to the prosperity 
of the firm and is insecure in his employ- 
ment. In the circumstances, management 
decision and management action related 
to the solutions of business problems effect 
him vitally. ... Management, the state, 
and unions become the agencies through 
which the workers’ problems are worked 
out. Yet all three suffer from lack of 
knowledge of the needs and aspirations of 
employees. 


The depersonalization trend, derived from 
the nature of industry itself, is supported 
by management policies developed in recent 
decades, he continued. “Impersonality is 
the essence of modern management and 
union practice,” he said, pointing out that 
standardized selection, employment, train- 
ing and promotion policies, among others, 
reflect the separate or joint influence of 
management and the union. 

By “impersonality” he did not mean that 
no one pays any attention to the worker, 
he emphasized. But all those in industry 
who concern themselves with individuals 
think of them in the context of their 
formal relations with others: everyone is 
classified. 

Prof. Woods then listed a number of 
major problems “important not only for 
unions and management but also for men 
at work and for the public at large”:— 

1. In an-_ enterprise economy which 
retains free political and social institu- 
tions, the final responsibility for decision- 
making in business rests with management. 

The growth of corporations and the 

enlargement of the business unit greatly 

enhanced the power of management. The 
growth of unions and the developing state 


function in economic and social affairs has 
reversed the trend towards power of man- 
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agement. The question of the ability of 
management to function and discharge its 
responsibilities is important, not only for 
management but also for unions and the 
public. 


2. The growth of union collective power 
in answer to the collective power of the 
corporation and to the growing problems 
of industrial and other wage workers has 
been attended by a weakening of the 
relationship between union officers and 
rank and file members. In the process 
union objectives tend to become redefined 
and oriented towards associational aims at 
the expense of the individual aspirations 
of worker members. The price of union 
power may be the decline of member 
influence. 


3. The collective relationship between 
union and management has strengthened 
the trend towards large-scale group action 
and the reduction of market influences. 


4. Concentration of management and 
unions on the power issue has absorbed 
their energies and diverted them from 
fuller consideration of the problem of men 
at work. Some attention to human rela- 
tions is given by industry, little by unions, 
and none at all by both together. 


Summing up, Prof. Woods appealed to 
business leaders, union officers and govern- 
ment officials to give serious attention to 
human relations in industry. 

“In a sense, the worker may be the 
forgotten man in the resolution of union 
and management conflict,” he said. “It 
seems to me that both management and 
union officials need constantly to be con- 
sidering the implications of collectively- 
determined personnel administration from 
the point of view of the ‘customer’, the 
worker himself, not in terms of what they 
believe his interest is or ought to be but 
in terms of the worker’s definition.” 


He concluded by warning that industrial 
conflict poses a threat to the preservation 
of free institutions. Decisions by power 
groups must produce “socially desirable” 
results, he said. 

“The guarantee of the retention of 
freedom surely rests on the success that 
is achieved in developing a_ climate 
favourable for objective study of the social 
and human problems of administration in 
business and industry,” Prof. Woods said. 
“The task of preserving free institutions 
will continue to place a heavy burden of 
responsibility on the two most powerful 
elements in society, business and unions, 
particularly because of the inevitable 
impact of their mutual relations. 

“It is about time that they began to 
define problem areas of common cencern 
and approach them together.” 


Laval University’s 8th Annual 


Industrial Relations Convention 


Human relations in industry at the plant level is the central theme 
on which seven speakers base addresses during the two-day conference 


Since human problems in industry are 
felt primarily at the plant level, the 
studies at the 8th annual convention* on 
industrial relations at Laval University, 
held at Quebec on April 20 and 21, were 
limited to that sphere. 

During the two-day session, more than 
500 delegates—heads of concerns, indus- 
trial relations directors, labour leaders, 
officers of employers’ organizations, per- 
sonnel directors, legal and moral advisers, 
labour officials, industrial engineers, social 
workers and _ professors—attended seven 
lectures, each followed by a free exchange 
of opinions, analysing methods for adapting 
the workers to the continual changes 
brought about by the constant development 
of production techniques. 


Introduction of the Theme 

Gérard Tremblay, Quebec’s Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour and Director of Laval’s 
Department of Industrial Relations, who 
was chairman for the convention, briefly 
outlined the theme in his opening address. 
Mr. Tremblay reminded his listeners that, 
although the machine is valuable, the one 
who assembles and operates it is more 
valuable still. 

“Human capital,’ he said, “to use an 
expression which is hateful because of its 
unpleasant materialistic associations, must 
be protected.” 

“We are living in a world in which the 
techniques of production are constantly 
changing, in which production itself is 
developing new fields of activity opened 
up by scientific research. How can the 
workers be adapted to these continual 
changes? Companies are mechanizing their 





*Themes of the seven previous conventions 
were: industrial relations in Quebec (1946); 
collective agreements and union security 
(1947); forms of labour-management co- 
operation (1948); technique of labour relations 
(1949); wage structure (1950); security in the 
worker’s family (1951); and wages and prices 
(1952). The 1950, 1951 and 1952 conventions 
were reported in the Lasour GAZETTE (June 
1950, p. 817; June 1951, p. 794; and June 1952, 
p. 723). 


working methods, introducing new machines, 
establishing mass production and produc- 
tion on the assembly line or conveyor belt. 
How will the worker react to work which 
loses its personal value when it becomes 
repetitive and parcelled out? The worker, 
who is a human being, must understand 
these changes and the need for them if he 
is not to deteriorate into a robot.” 

Mer. Alphonse Marie Parent, PA, Vice- 
Rector of Laval University, also spoke at 
the opening session, welcoming the dele- 
gates and giving the key-note for the 
discussions. 

“As essential conditions for social peace,” 
he said, “the supremacy of man over 
matter requires, on the one hand, the 
adaptation of the work to the worker: 
duration, rhythm, methods, hygiene, appren- 
ticeship, professional environment; and, on 
the other hand, an organization of the 
work based on an effectively protective 
status of the right of association, both for 
employers and for workers, which, in the 
ordinary course of events, directs employers’ 
and workers’ associations towards the 
coming of a social order based on justice 
and charity.” 


Social Structure of the Concern 

The social structure is a small world in 
which, by reason of the division of labour, 
jobs are necessarily diversified and fall into 
a hierarchical pattern. How can the indi- 
viduals, in this hive which is the factory, 
be integrated in such a way that all may 
feel useful, even when carrying out the 
most humble tasks, that all may be as one 
in accomplishing the work of production? 

The first speaker, Emile Gosselin, 
Secretary of Laval’s Department of Indus- 
trial Relations examined the social struc- 
ture of the concern. 

“The concern,” he said, “in addition to 
producing goods and services, must assume 
the eminent social rdle of providing for 
the members of its staff a framework in 
which all will be able to develop their 
personal abilities, a circle to which all will 
be proud to belong; in short, a society in 
which they will be able to satisfy their 
most legitimate ambitions.” 
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Mr. Gosselin divided the real social 
structure of the concern into two structures 
of relationships: a formal social structure 
and an actual social structure. These two 
structures of relationships make up the real 
social structure of the concern, influencing 
and completing one another. 


Three factors, according to the speaker, 
affect most social relations in the concern: 
members of the staff do not all enjoy the 
same authority; they do not all carry out 
the same duties; and, while at work, they 
have to communicate among themselves 
through official channels. 


Mr. Gosselin then dealt with the social 
effects and consequences of these factors. 
The formal organization will contribute 
towards the creation of a social scale in 
the concern; it will be the cause of filtering 
and slowness in communications; it will 
give rise to the spontaneous organization 
of social relations by facilitating the forma- 
tion of groups with common interests. 


“The members of a sector,’ the speaker 
explained, “will have a feeling of solidarity 
with one another; they will adopt common 
attitudes and will unite in defence of the 
activities of the group itself when they feel 
threatened by outside forces.” This soli- 
darity would explain in part the friction 
which develops in a concern. It should 
therefore be taken into account where 
production is concerned. 


Pointing out that the individual wants 
to give more than an economic sense to 
his relations in the concern, the speaker 
added that the individual looks to the 
group for what his official relations in the 
plant cannot give him. 

“Tf the concern is to be integrated on 
the level of economic and human require- 
ments,” Mr. Gosselin concluded, “it would 
perhaps be beneficial to make use of the 
group technique to increase production and 
at the same time to improve the spirit of 
co-operation among the participants.” 
Authority in the Concern 

The employer must administer his plant. 
This responsibility brings him into contact 
with his supervisors and workers. Under 
what conditions and, especially, in what 
atmosphere should he exercise his authority 
in order to obtain, from the human and 
even from the technical point of view, the 
most effective results? 

“Considered within the framework of the 
community at large,” said Roger Chartier, 
in charge of industrial relations education 
at Laval University’s Extension Course 
Centre, “every company contributes to the 
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satisfaction of the needs of a nation, to the 
maintenance of a standard of living and to 
the progress of a civilization.” 


The speaker stressed the fact that 
relations between the members and the 
agents of concerns, especially between 


those who contribute their labour and those 
who contribute capital, give rise to com- 
binations of rights and reciprocal duties 
which affect the management and the 
administration of the concern, the owner- 
ship of the product and the distribution of 
profits. 

The source of authority, according to Mr. 
Chartier, is God; its foundation is the 
common good. There is no authority which 
does not come from God. The end of 
man is the common good; in order to 
subsist and to attain his end, man has a 
fundamental need of society and of his 
fellow-men. This society, grouping such 
diverse activities, cannot be maintained 
without authority. 

After reviewing the qualities of leader- 
ship, the speaker reminded his listeners 
that the great art of the leader or the 
head of a business lies in the effective 
delegation of part of his powers of decision 
to all levels of the hierarchy. 

Mr. Chartier closed with an analysis of 
the conflicts of authority in a unionized 
company. 

“Trade-unionism,” he said, “has brought 
about an expansion of labour demands, and 
collective agreements. have given rise to a 
new problem, the problem of the preroga- 
tives of employers. The workers will not 
agree to imposing any limits on collective 
bargaining, because, for them, there is no 
question of principle involved, and because 
they consider that agreement on all points 
should henceforth be reached ‘together’. 
They want to identify themselves as closely 
as possible with the concern and play a 
more and more important part, in accord- 
ance with changing conditions, in its life 
and progress. The employers’ attitude, 
either of shock or of acceptance, creates 
or solves the problem of authority in the 
concern.” 


The Union and the Company 

The union has every right to establish 
itself in the concern. By reason of its 
influence on the workers and on the oper- 
ations of the company, it becomes a factor 
in production. What are its social respon- 
sibilities towards the concern? What are 
its responsibilities towards its members, 
towards the employer and towards society? 

Mare Lapointe, Montreal barrister and 
Master of Industrial and Labour Law, 
analysed the growth of trade-unionism, 


stating that it is not a passing accident in 
the history of the world. Following after 
the era of individualism, it appears to be 
the fruit of a reaction tending towards 
community life. 

“Trade-unionism is a necessity today,” 
he said, “because it fulfils a function in 
the social structure which we have wanted 
to create ourselves, and it cannot disappear 
until the need for it disappears, that is 
until the social structure has taken another 
step along the path of its destiny.” 

Mr. Lapointe pointed out that trade- 
unionism is a social as well as a legal 
institution, recognized by our laws and 
accepted in our social structure. “Only 
understanding, acceptance and sincere co- 
operation will enable trade-unionism to 
meet its obligations and to be something 
other than an instrument for struggle and 
attack and for making demands.” 

“The first rédle of trade-unionism,” the 
speaker explained, “was to humanize pro- 
duction. Then the union applied itself to 
the delicate field of remuneration, and this 
often forced the employer to defend his 
methods of production, to discuss them 
with the union and sometimes to accept 
some very practical suggestions. Thus the 
union has been a stimulus to the employer’s 
inventive genius. In return the union 
becomes an educational factor, thereby 
helping to increase the output in produc- 
tion. Trade-unionism has also done a great 
deal to straighten out and level off abusive 
competition and to make industry healthier 
by doing away with dishonest competition 
based on inferior working conditions. The 
trade-union movement is also a movement 
of harmony and stability within the con- 
cern, for it has rapidly developed a system 
for channelling complaints, a safety valve 
which works just as well to the advantage 
of the employer as to that of the workers. 
The employer is relieved of a host of 
grievances which the responsible union sifts 
out, and this is a more pleasant way for 
the worker than if the employer himself 
had to intervene.” 


Personnel Management and its Responsibilities 

Both large and medium-sized concerns 
are overwhelmed with personnel problems. 
T. P. Dalton, Personnel Manager of the 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company at 
Montreal, analysed the duties and respon- 
sibilities of personnel managers. 

“The prime responsibility of a personnel 
department,” he said, “is to co-ordinate the 
directives and the activities which rela- 
tions with the employees entail.” 

When it decides to set up a personnel 
department, according to Mr. Dalton, a 
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company must have in view the develop- 
ment of good labour-management relations. 
“It would be unfortunate,” he said, “for 
such a service to be set up for the sole 
purpose of creating a negative and defen- 
sive attitude towards the union.” 

He stressed the need for personnel 
managers to possess the unlimited confi- 
dence and support of top management. 

In the field of responsibilities, Mr. 
Dalton specified that the personnel manager 
should assume absolute responsibility for 
conducting the negotiations with the help 
and advice of a number of those who are 
in charge of production, carefully chosen 
from among the senior officials of the com- 
pany. “He must never enter into nego- 
tiations with the union,” he said, “unless 
he has obtained a definite mandate con- 
sidered by his committee as being satis- 
factory, fair and reasonable. 

“Grievances which reach the final stage,” 
he added, “should be submitted to the 
personnel manager, who will refer the case 
to the head of the concern. The personnel 
manager will thus be able to study the case 
objectively, and his recommendations will 
save the company from embarrassing situa- 
tions and needless arbitration procedures.” 


Rationalization of Labour 
and the Human Element 

The intensive production of modern 
industry has been made possible by the 
division of labour and by mechanization. 
But the industrial genius which is respon- 
sible for the rationalization of labour co- 
ordinates not only energy and machines but 
also the men who operate and tend these 
machines. 

How, through the rationalization of 
labour, can social justice be made to prevail 
while economic progress is realized? ‘This 
was the subject of a talk by Camille 
Barbeau, industrial organization expert from 
St. Lambert. 

Pointing out that the heads of commercial 
and industrial concerns, geared to our 
economic system, are obliged to rationalize, 
Mr. Barbeau drew attention to the 
following problems:— 

In plants where new ideas are always 
having to be applied, the complete co- 
operation of all members of the concern, 
without exception, must be assured. 

Scientific organization will be a complete 
failure in a concern if there has been no 
improvement in working conditions. 

The workers should be given reasonable 
tasks. 

If a greater effort is required, adequate 
compensation must be paid. 
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Methods used must be simple and of such 
a nature that they can be understood by all. 


All parts of a concern must, of necessity, 
be rationalized. 


Mr. Barbeau added that rationalization 
has given man a choice place in industry; 
the worker has become an expert who must 
have recourse more and more often to all 
his resources. 


In closing, he expressed the hope that 
this movement towards the pursuit of 
greater and greater efficiency might lead 
to the abolition of all hard labour. 


Physiological Aspect of Labour 


Next to accidents, the worker’s greatest 
enemy is fatigue. How can fatigue be kept 
within reasonable limits? Above all, how 
can it be prevented and its normal or 
abnormal causes reduced? With these 
questions Dr. Bertrand Bellemare, MPH, 
special adviser to the Quebec Department 
of Labour and the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission, tackled the problem of 
the physiology of labour in the industrial 
sphere and among the workers. 

“Tf,” he said, “with the considerable 
industrial expansion now going on, and if, 
in the present era of mechanization, we 
completely forget the most essential human 
factor, which is health, man will finally 
bring about his own destruction instead of 
improving himself while improving the 
machine.” 

Pointing out that machines used to be 
designed without any consideration for the 
human being, the speaker stated that the 
physiology of labour requires that the 
machine first be well adapted to the man 
and he will then adapt himself to the 
machine. 

Dr. Bellemare also stressed the fact that 
work must be carried on in a healthy 
atmosphere; he reminded his listeners that 
the worker, who is the pillar of industry, 
must be in good health if he is not to 
impair the activity of industry. 

After analysing some of the causes and 
effects of industrial fatigue, as well as 
certain remedies for it, the speaker stated 
that work must be regulated by a fair and 
healthy adaptation of the machine to the 
man and the man to the machine, by the 
elimination of all harmful substances from 
the vicinity, by the correction of differ- 
ences in temperature and humidity, by an 
appropriate choice of colour, the elimina- 
tion of noise, selection of the employees, 
and sanitary facilities. 

Dr. Bellemare stated in closing that a 
healthy physiology and a healthy scientific 
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organization of labour must go hand in 
hand with the extensive economic develop- 
ments now in prospect. 


Adaptation of the Worker in the Concern 


It is up to management, and to an 
enlightened personnel management, to 
direct the transition in a human way, 
reducing the necessary shocks to a 
minimum, said Louis Philippe Brizard, 
Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations at the University of Montreal, 
describing a method of adaptation to be 
recommended to the supervisory staff: 
group discussion—that is, complete partici- 
pation by those to be affected by a change 
in a collective and systematic discussion 


under the direction of the supervisory 
officer. 

This form of industrial democracy, 
according to the speaker, satisfies the 


psychological and social aspirations of the 
worker. However, he mentioned certain 
limits to this group discussion procedure: 
the need for a good psychological training 
of intermediate management; the need to 
educate the workers, and the practical diffi- 
culties involved in bringing together the 
workers affected by the changes. 


Mr. Brizard concluded his brief outline 
with an explanation of the role of the 
personnel department and the advantages 
of union co-operation in the putting into 
effect of this adaptation technique of 
collective discussion. 


Human Relations in Industry 


In a remarkable synthesis of the human 
problems which arise during the develop- 
ment of a company, presented at the 
closing banquet, Rev. Father Noél 
Mailloux, OP, Director of the Human 
Relations Research Centre at the University 
of Montreal, emphasized the importance of 
studying the conditions which will make it 
possible to introduce, in a world of 
human efforts, mutual confidence based on 
sincerity, justice and charity. 

“In order to achieve this purpose,” he 
said, “we must group together all persons 
of good will in order to ensure closer and 
more effective co-operation in the carrying 
out of that task which consists of making 
labour a work of human improvement.” 

Father Mailloux, who is also Director of 
the Institute of Psychology of the 
University of Montreal, pointed out that 
it is not fair to give us over to that type 
of determinism which has led us to the 
gates of the abyss and to the most 
disastrous of wars. 


He specified that we are faced with a 
fundamental problem of human relations, 
no longer of the individual towards another 
individual or group only, but of a 
community facing another community. It 
should be realized that we are social beings 
and that every one of our reactions may 
have a considerable effect on the persons 
living around us, he said. 

“Man must therefore work in order to 
bring more happiness to society. And he 
will do so only in so far as he has a clear 
and objective conception of human and 
supernatural values.” 


The speaker was introduced by Rev. 
Father Gérard Dion, Assistant Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations at 
Laval. The banquet was presided over by 
Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Miuinister of 


Labour for Quebec and Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations at 
Laval. 

Father Mailloux devoted the greater part 
of his talk to a history of the develop- 
ment of human relations in industry. 

Work, he pointed out, is a_ personal 
matter, a condition of life. Man seeks, as 
it were, to make it the signature of his 
existence. Thus, instead of considering 
labour solely as a cause in production, we 
have come to recognize a real personal and 
human value in it. 

In closing, Father Mailloux stated that 
work done solely for personal ends very 
often interferes with the operation of the 
concern. Labour must be a life, a work of 
love, a giving of oneself. Only then does 
it become fully effective, with regard tc 
man and with regard to the community. 





Fatal Industrial Accidents, 1952 


Industrial fatalities in Canada during calendar year 1952* totalled 
1,428, an increase of 13 over 195] figure. Fatal and non-fatal accidents 
reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards also more numerous 


During the calendar year 1952, indus- 
trial fatalities in Canada totalled 1,428, an 
increase of 13 over the 1951 figure of 1,415. 
Included in the final figure for 1951 are 
12 deaths not previously reported. Acci- 
dents, both fatal. and non-fatal, reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
increased from 447,011 in 1951 to 477,885 
in 1952. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial diseases 
as reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Reviews of indus- 
trial fatalities appear quarterly in the 
LaBour GAZETTE. 

During the year, there were 19 industrial 
accidents that caused the death of three 
or more persons in each case. On January 
10, three loggers were drowned near 
Thurlow Island, B.C., when the boat in 
which they were transporting supplies back 
to camp overturned and sank. In the 
worst mining disaster since 1941, 19 coal 
miners lost their lives in a gas explosion 
on January 14 in a mine at Stellarton, NS. 
A head-on collision between two freight 
trains at Abenakis, Que., cost the lives 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at end of book. 


Annual statistics on industrial fatali- 
ties are compiled from reports received 
from the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and _ certain 
other official sources. Press reports are 
used to supplement these data but 
accidents reported in the press are in- 
cluded only after careful inquiry to 
avoid duplication. For those industries 
not covered by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, newspaper reports are the 


Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 


industries covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents, which are 
in fact industrial accidents, may be 
omitted from the Department’s records 
because of a lack of information in press 
reports. 





of two engineers, a fireman and brake- 
man. On January 30, three railway 
employees were killed in a collision of two 
freight trains at Argosy, N.B. The engine 
of one train ploughed into the caboose of 
the other, which had stopped to take on 
water. 

Three men working on a construction 
project at Froomfield, Ont., were burned 
to death January 31, when a small heating 
‘unit used to prevent fresh mortar from 
freezing tipped over and sent flames roar- 
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ing up the partially completed tower in 
which they were working. On February 5, 
at Carman, Man., three steel workers were 
killed when trapped in a falling radio tower. 
The men had ascended the tower to repair 
damage done when an airplane struck the 
tower the previous day. Four employees 
of a construction firm were burned to 
death at Seven Islands, Que., on March 29, 
when the bunkhouse in which they were 
staying, caught fire. The accident occurred 
when one of the men tried to start a stove 
with gasoline. 

On April 8, three sawmill workers were 
drowned in the Saskatchewan River near 
Nipawin, Sask., while attempting to save 
equipment when the mill in which they 
were working was flooded. At Lions Bay, 
B.C., a contractor, mechanic and a 
machinery salesman lost their lives on 
May 17, when the aircraft in which they 
were returning from a construction project 
crashed into the bay. Three employees of 
an air transport company were killed at 
Cartwright Harbour, Labrador, on May 18, 
when their aircraft crashed while attempt- 
ing to land. On May 81, at Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., three miners died as a result of 
rockbursts in the mine in which they were 
working. 

On July 3, a fishing vessel, the Daisy B, 
disappeared off the coast of British 
Columbia with seven men aboard. At 
Glace Bay, N.S., seven miners were killed 
in an underground explosion July 9. Seven 
employees of the Manitoba Government 
lost their lives in a plane crash at Berens 
River, Man., on July 21.. A railway acci- 
dent at Seven Islands, Que., on September 
12 resulted in the deaths of two construc- 
tion workers and two employees of a 
mining company. The four men were in 
a railway caboose which was struck by a 
flat car which had been rammed by a 
runaway diesel locomotive. On September 
15, three tobacco workers were killed when 
the car in which they were travelling was 
in collision with a truck near Langton, Ont. 
At the time of the accident, the three men 
were being driven back to the farm where 
they were regularly employed, after spend- 
ing the day working at a neighbouring farm. 
On September 25, at Port Arthur, Ont., 
four men lost their lives as a result of a 
dust explosion at the grain elevator where 
they were working. 

A head-on collision between two trains 
at Ragged Rapids, Ont., on December 23, 
resulted in the deaths of five of the trains’ 
crews. Seven seamen aboard the tug 
Petrel were drowned on December 27, 
when the tugboat disappeared in the Gulf 
of Georgia. 
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Fatalities by Causes.—Table H-2 con- 
tains information on industrial fatalities 
classified by main classes of industries with 
a complete breakdown of the new cause 
classification adopted January 1, 1952. An 
analysis of the causes of the 1,428 fatalities 
which occurred during the year shows that 
391 were the result of being “struck by 
tools, machinery, moving vehicles and other 
objects”. Within this group, the largest 
number of deaths was caused by falling 
trees and limbs (70), by objects falling or 
flying in mines and quarries (46), and by 
automobiles and trucks (42). Accidents 
which involved “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.”, were responsible for 338 of 
the total deaths during the period. These 
included 142 fatalities involving automo- 
biles and trucks, 64 involving watercraft 
and 43 that were the result of railway 
accidents. In the classification “falls and 
slips” 262 fatalities were reported. Of 
these, 238 were caused by falls to different 
levels. 


Fatalities by Provinces.—The largest 
number of industrial fatalities recorded in 
any province in 1952 was 481 in Ontario, 
a decrease of two from the preceding year. 
Of these, 103 occurred in manufacturing, 
81 in the construction industry and 80 in 
transportation. In Quebec, 332 fatalities 
were recorded, including 71 in transporta- 
tion, 67 in construction and 59 in the 
manufacturing industries. British Columbia 
followed with 270 during the year. Acci- 
dents in the logging industry were respon- 





sible for 75 of these fatalities. (See 
Table H-3). 
Fatalities by Industries.——Table H-4 





provides an analysis of fatalities by indus- 
tries and months. The number of fatalities 
in each industry is expressed as a per- 
centage of the grand total. The latest 
available figures of persons employed in the 
various industries are also given; these, 
although not in any case for the year under 
review, are included to provide an approxi- 
mate indication of the relative frequency 
of accidents from industry to industry. 


The highest percentage of the 1,428 
fatalities in 1952 was in transportation, with 
17-5 per cent as compared with 17:2 per 
cent in the previous year. Fatalities in the 
construction industry accounted for 17-2 
per cent, an increase of two per cent over 
1951. 


The percentage in manufacturing showed 
a slight decrease, being 16-2 per cent com- 
pared with 16-4 per cent in the preceding 
year. In mining, the percentage increased 
from 13-5 per cent in 1951 to 14-6 per cent 
in 1952. 


3rd Meeting of Apprenticeship | 


Training Advisory Committee 


Standard definitions of occupations and analyses of trades were main 
topics discussed. Recommendations made concerning publicity, upper 
age limits in and educational requirements for apprenticeship plans 


Standard definitions of occupations and 
analyses of trades were the main topics 
discussed at the third meeting of the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee in Ottawa, April 20 and 21. 
Recommendations were made concerning 
publicity, upper age limits in apprentice- 
ship plans and educational requirements of 
apprentices. 

The two-day meeting was attended by 
representatives of labour, industry and 
provincial governments. Percy Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, presided until the second 
day, when he was succeeded in the chair 
by L. J. Sparrow of the Canadian General 
Electric Company. 

The members of the Committee were 
welcomed by A. H. Brown, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, who said apprenticeship 
was a most urgent problem at the present 
time in view of Canada’s expanding 
economy and the preparedness program 
during the cold war. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, addressed the meeting and said the 
importance of having key people to take 
part in Canada’s industrial expansion can- 
not be over-emphasized. 

“The supply of skilled workers depends 
in large measure on the attitudes and 
co-operative efforts of employers and organ- 
ized labour, which in turn are directly 
affected by your deliberations and recom- 
mendations,” he told the members of the 
Committee. 


Definitions and Classification of Trades 

In his report to the Committee, A. W. 
Crawford, Director of ‘Training in the 
federal Department of Labour, commented 
on the difficulty of developing occupa- 
tional titles of designated trades which 
would be acceptable in all parts of Canada. 
The present work on trade analyses, he 
said, would be helpful in developing 
standard definitions at a later time. 

Several methods of classification were in 
use, said Mr. Crawford. These included: 
the general nature of the work performed; 


the place the work is performed; the 
degree of skill and training required; and 
the nature of the skills required. 

Members of the Committee were agreed 
that the degree and nature of the skills 
should be the main factors in defining 
trades. It was felt that standard appren- 
ticeship schemes should provide training 
in the “hard core” of skills required. 
Apprentices, it was felt, could then pro- 
ceed to specialize in any of the different 
branches of the trade. 

A motion was passed urging that the 
work of trade analyses be continued and 
that the matter of standard definitions be 
left until after the completion of each 
analysis. 


Trade Analyses 

C. R. Ford, recently appointed Assistant 
Director of Training, reported that in 
co-operation with the Economics and 
Research Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour, all material for analysis of the 
carpentry trade had been gathered and a 
start made on material for the machinist 
trade. 

The Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch, G. V. Haythorne, said 
the analyses are being prepared in con- 
sultation with employers, skilled tradesmen 
and teachers. These analyses will be sent 
to provincial vocational training directors 
for perusal and then presented in final form. 

An analysis of the machinist trade, pre- 
pared by the Ontario Industrial Educa- 
tional Council, was described by Mr. 
Sparrow. The plan, designed for small 
plants with few employees, provides for 
in-plant instruction and is an attempt to 
arrive at uniformity of training and 
classification. 


Publicity 

Methods of publicizing the need for 
in-plant training and group apprenticeship 
programs were discussed. It was felt that 
publicity by the federal Government should 
be integrated with that of the provincial 
governments through radio programs, films, 
articles in trade publications and displays 
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at’ fairs and exhibitions. Several members 
were of the opinion that publicity could 
be achieved most effectively through 
national employer and union organizations. 

The Committee was agreed that publicity 
should be directed to local areas, should 
inform parents and teachers of the advan- 
tages of apprenticeship for children, and 
should encourage apprenticeship programs 
involving several plants. 

Industry representatives pointed out that 
there is a shortage of apprentices in manu- 
facturing. They indicated that more 
employers are becoming aware of the 
shortage and that this awareness could be 
followed up by publicity in the form of 
visits by experienced field men promoting 
in-plant training schemes. 


The Committee adopted a _ resolution 
calling the attention of the federal and 
provincial governments to the importance 
of immediate and continued programs under 
which a greatly increased proportion of 
employers will be associated in group 
apprenticeship schemes. Such programs, 
said the resolution, should point out the 
availability of federal financial participa- 
tion in this matter, both as to field staff 
and publicity campaigns. 


Drop-outs in Apprenticeship 

Mr. Crawford estimated that, according 
to information received from the provinces, 
30 per cent of all apprentices enrolled in 
designated trades have their contracts 
cancelled for various reasons. The reasons 
given, in order of incidence, are: lack of 
interest; enlistment in the armed forces; 
and lack of fitness for the trade. 


Suggested remedies for this situation, said 
Mr. Crawford, included development of 
sympathetic informed attitudes towards 
apprenticeship on the part of employers, 
unions, teachers, parents and youths; 
better selection methods through pre- 
employment classes to determine fitness; 
fair standard entrance qualifications includ- 
ing abolition of upper age limits and adjust- 
ments in apprenticeship periods; greater 
time credits for school training; enactment 
of Tradesmen’s Qualification Acts; and 
higher wages for apprentices. 


Suggestions for retaining apprentices in- 
cluded closer supervision on the job and in 
classes; follow-up of those who quit or 
leave the province; a system of transfers 
for better instruction and during slack 
periods; frequent increases in pay rates 
with bonuses for outstanding ability; full- 
time classes to replace part-time and 
evening classes; periodic consultations with 
employers, parents and apprentices; co- 
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operation with the armed forces with 
respect to credits; and more rigid enforce- 
ment of law and regulations. 

The Committee recommended that these 
suggestions be passed on to provincial 
apprenticeship boards and _ directors of 
apprenticeship for their consideration and 
for the consideration, study and informa- 
tion of all advisory committees. 


Education 

In his report, Mr. Crawford emphasized 
the need for close co-operation between 
vocational schools and industry. The Com- 
mittee agreed that educational measures 
should be co-ordinated at all levels, from 
manual training classes through pre- 
employment classes to the trade training 
itself. 

The Committee recommended that the 
Training Branch of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour make a survey of the 
educational requirements for apprentices 
demanded by trade unions, companies and 
provincial apprenticeship boards. 


Other Matters 


J. H. Ross, head of a special committee 
on equipment and teaching aids for 
automotive classes, reported on conferences 
held with auto manufacturers. Both 
manufacturers and dealers, he said, felt the 
need for more mechanics of better quality 
and welcomed government interest in this 
field. 

Mr. Ross reported that equipment in 
most trade schools was fair to good and 
that it was being supplied by manufac- 
turers either at reduced prices or on loan. 

T. A. Fishbourne of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission reported that there 
had been some difficulty at national 
employment offices in identifying and 
classifying bona fide apprentices. Under a 
newly-adopted system, however, classifica- 
tion will be uniform for all provinces in 
Canada. At the same time, unemployed 
apprentices registered with the unemploy- 
ment insurance commission will also be 
registered with local apprenticeship 
directors. 

The members of the Committee were 
shown a film, Buslding for Tomorrow, 
dealing with apprenticeship in the con- 
struction trades. The film was produced 
by the National Film Board and presented 
by the Information Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Representatives of the Economics and 
Research Branch reported that the Labour 
Department’s bulletin Apprenticeship in 
Canada is being revised and brought up 
to date. When completed, the 75-page 


booklet will contain a short history of 
apprenticeship, a survey of government 
apprenticeship programs, acts and_assist- 
ance, a description of private industrial 
apprenticeship plans and plans in the armed 
forces. An appendix will contain appren- 
ticeship programs of foreign countries, 
typical apprenticeship forms and a table 
of designated trades. 


Members of the Committee stated their 
governments and organizations would find 
considerable use for the booklet. 


Members of the Committee 

Members present at the meeting were: 
W.E. Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Winnipeg; J. H. Ross, Supervisor of Trade 
Training, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Toronto; G. Rousseau, Technical Advisor, 
Apprenticeship Services, Department of 
Labour, Montreal; R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour, Halifax; J. C. Campbell, Cana- 
dian Acme Screw and Gear, Ltd., Toronto; 


L. 8. Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprentices, 
Canadian General Electric Co., Peter- 
borough, Ont.; A. E. Hemming, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa; 
and H. Conquergood, Director of Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Toronto. 

Others present were: N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Munister of Labour, Fredericton; 
K. A. Pugh, Chairman, Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Board, Edmonton; D. C. Hicks, 
Inspector, Apprenticeship Branch, Ontario 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; J. A. 
McLaughlin, Assistant Commissioner of 
penitentiaries, Ottawa; R. E. Nuth and 
Ss. D. C. Chutter, Canadian Construction 


Association, Ottawa; G. V. Haythorne, 
W.- Dymond wePs, ‘Cohens and) sWi> W. 
McCutcheon, Economics and _ Research 


Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
G. G. Blackburn and H. L. Douce, Infor- 
mation Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa;; and Ds A. Hishbourne, Hi: -C, 
Hudson, J. McGregor and D. W. McDuffee 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, Ottawa. 





Recent Speeches by Minister of Labour 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg discusses rehabilitation of the disabled, post- 
war trends in industrial relations, supply of professional workers 


In three recent speeches, Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, federal Minister of Labour, spoke 
on rehabilitation of disabled persons, post- 
war trends in labour-management relations 


and Canada’s resources in professional 
workers. 
At a meeting of the Forest City 


Kiwanis Club in London, Ont., Mr. Gregg 
called upon Canadians, and particularly 
service clubs, to help with the work of 
rehabilitating disabled men and women. 

“Tf Canada is going to play its part in 
the maintenance of world peace, it must 
become and remain strong through 
defence preparation, in other words, it must 
make full use of its manpower resources. 
This presupposes effective use of all who 
are or should be in the labour force, and 
that includes the disabled,” he said. 

“This is important, because as a result 
of the low birth rate in the ’30s, the 
number of fit young Canadians becoming 
available to enter upon productive work 
each year is not sufficient to maintain our 
present rate of production. And the 
statisticians say that this situation will not 
right itself until 1966.” 


Mr. Gregg said that during the 14 months 
of its existence, the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons had found that through 
the co-operation of government agencies, 
the medical profession, educationalists, 
vocational experts and placement services, 
a system can be developed that will 
channel the disabled from a life of depend- 
ence to a place where they can taste of 
the joy of personal achievement and can 
make their maximum contribution to the 
wealth of the nation. 

The National Committee, said Mr. Gregg, 
had shown first that money is not spent 
on rehabilitation, but invested, and second, 
that while we tend to stress those who can 
become wholly or partly productive in the 
economy of the nation, the eventual 
objective is to restore all the disabled to 
the highest place in a community that they 
are capable of assuming. 

Mr. Gregg said the federal Department 
of Labour is broadening the scope of 
vocational training for disabled persons and 
suggested that sheltered workshops, estab- 
lished by service clubs, voluntary agencies 
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and groups of employers, are necessary in 
a fully rounded out rehabilitation plan. 
These workshops, he said, could employ 
those who cannot compete on the open 
labour market in such work as packaging 
small products. 

In an address to the Hamilton branch 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Gregg said that with more than one 
in three paid workers from all industry 
under agreements, Canada’s economy is 


heavily influenced by decisions made in | 


collective bargaining. 

In the post-war years, said the Minister, 
labour and management “are showing an 
increasing awareness that, since they have 
to live together, ways and means can be 
found to make life tolerable for both. 

“An observer of the contemporary labour 
relations scene cannot help but be struck 
by two healthy developments. First, the 
advances in working conditions represent 
continuing results of joint decisions by 
management and labour. No dictatorial 
decision has shaped the trends but they 
have grown out of the meeting of the 
different points of view that are brought 
to bear on mutual problems. 

“The second encouraging result to be 
seen in the trend of settlements is the 
breadth of social consciousness reflected in 
them. Problems such as those of standards 
of living, leisure time, old age and the 
workers’ security on the job are all reflected 
in the bargaining of the past decade.” 

By and large, said Mr. Gregg, labour and 
management are using collective bargaining 
to solve problems in which the public 
interest is concerned and to settle their 
disputes without interrrupting production. 

“Approximately 7,000 collective agree- 
ments are now in effect in various sections 
of Canadian industry. Most of these are 
negotiated annually without reference to 
government conciliation machinery, either 
federal or provincial. 

“In the year 1952, only about 2,100 cases 
of negotiations went to conciliation. Of 
this number, almost 1,400 cases were 
settled with the help of conciliation officers 
and, of the 718 remaining cases, only 69 
eventually ended in a strike.” 


Mr. Gregg said the two main functions 
of the federal Department of Labour were 
to provide conciliation services and to 
supply information on labour questions. 
He said the department considers that its 
duty is to assist labour and management 
“to work together in such a manner that 
industry will function to the greatest 
advantage of all the people of Canada”. 

At the annual meeting in Ottawa of the 
Professional Institute of the Public Service, 
Mr. Gregg revealed that Canada today 
bas 377,000 professional workers. Enrol- 
ment in universities this year, he said, 
totals some 538,000 undergraduates, com- 
pared with the record high of 80,000 in 
1947-48. 

“This year,” said the Minister, “it is 
estimated 10,000 new graduates will be 
seeking employment. By the middle of 
March our departmental returns indicated 
that there were 16,000 openings for them 
and for summer students, not including the 
requirements of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the armed services.” 

Mr. Gregg said the Government is the 
largest employer of professional men and 
women, with approximately 32,000 in the 
Civil Service. 

“Canada’s rapidly developing economy, 
the growing complexity of all levels of 
government, and defence preparedness have 
all added to the demand for professional 
workers. 

“Today the complexity of warfare means 
that defence preparedness calls for the 
services of people with professional training 
in many different fields. Large numbers 
of scientists, engineers and other highly 
trained personnel are required. These 
developments mean that Canada _ faces 
heavy pressure on the limited supply of 
professional persons.” 

Mr. Gregg expressed the hope that “a 
fair quota of our young graduates will be 
self-employed . . . dangerous-living, rugged 
individualists, who will gaily hang out their 
own shingles as consultants, counsellors 
and advisors.” 


Average hourly and weekly earnings of hourly-rated wage-earners in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries reached new all-time high levels at the beginning of March, according 


to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Hourly earnings in manufacturing averaged 134-7 cents compared with 127-8 a year 
earlier, weekly wages $56.71 compared with $53.29, and average hours 42-1 compared 


with 41-7. 
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36th ILO ae Begins 


Director-General in annual report urges widespread acceptance of the 
need for higher productivity. Hon. Milton F. Gregg attends sessions 


A widespread comprehension and accept- 
ance of the need for higher productivity 
was urged by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour 
Organization, in his report to the 36th 
general conference of the ILO, which 
opened June 4 in Geneva. It will end 
June 27. 

“We must narrow the gap of production,” 
said Mr. Morse. “This must be done if 
we are to lay a secure basis for peace, 
if freedom and liberty are to prevail, and 
if we are to win our long battle for the 
dignity of the individual and of labour.” 

Some 66 member countries have sent 
tripartite ‘delegations to the three-week 
conference, where about 650 worker, 
employer and government delegates and 
advisers are discussing holidays with pay, 
protection of the health of workers in 
places of employment, the minimum age 
of admission to work underground in coal 
mines, and the organization and working 
of national labour departments. The dele- 
gates were given information and reports 
on the application of conventions and 
recommendations of previous conferences. 

The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, federal 
Minister of Labour, is attending the con- 
ference. Other members of the delegation 
from Canada are:— 

Government delegates: Paul Goulet, 
Assistant to the Deputy Miuinister of 
Labour and Director of the ILO Branch 
(head of the delegation) and G. V. 
Haythorne, Assistant to the Deputy Muin- 
ister and Director, Economics and Research 
Branch. Government advisers are: H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Federal Department of Labour, Fredericton, 
N.B.; Ernest Watkinson, Chief of the 
Occupational Health Division, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa; 
and Bruce Williams, Deputy Delegate, 
Canadian Permanent Delegation to the 
United Nations, Geneva. 

Employer delegate: Clyde E. Shumaker, 
Director of Personnel, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canada, member of 
the Industrial Relations Committee, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto. 
Advisers to the employer delegate are: 
J. A. Brass, General Secretary, Railway 


Association of Canada, Montreal; R. V. 
Robinson, Assistant Manager, British 
Columbia Division, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Vancouver; Allan Ross, 
Ross-Meagher Limited, representing the 
Canadian Construction Association, Ottawa; 
and H. McD. Sparks, Manager, Industrial 
Relations Division, Northern Electric Com- 
pany, representing the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, Montreal. 

Worker Delegate: Claude Jodoin, Vice- 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Montreal. Deputy worker dele- 
gate is James Morrison, Research Director, 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL), Cape Breton. Advisers to 
the worker delegate are: A. H. Balch, 
member of the Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee, Railway “Transportation 
Brotherhoods, Ottawa; Carl E. Berg, Vice- 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Edmonton; and Lucien Dorion, 
Vice-President, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Quebec. 

Secretary to the Canadian delegation is 
H. T. Pammett, Executive Assistant, ILO 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Other Canadians attending the confer- 
ence are: Hon. Antonio Barrette, Muin- 
ister of Labour, Province of Quebec; Hon. 
Charles Daley, Minister of Labour, Prov- 
ince of Ontario; and Louis Fine, Chief 
Conciliation Officer, Department of Labour, 
Toronto. 

At the opening session, Senator Irving 
McNeil Ives of the United States was 
elected conference president. Vice-presi- 
dents elected were Ibrahim Alami of Iran 
for the government group, Charles Kunts- 
chen of Switzerland for the employers’ 
group and Albert Roberts of the United 
Kingdom for the workers’ group. 

The report of the meeting of experts on 
productivity in manufacturing industries, 
held in Geneva last December (L.G., Jan., 
p. 50), was submitted to the conference. 
This report recommended that arrange- 
ments be made for ILO officials to visit 
plants of outstanding efficiency in various 
countries in order to obtain first-hand 
information on productivity methods and 
results, and that the ILO serve as an 
international clearing house of information 
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as well as continue its technical assistance 
on productivity in the less developed 
countries. 

In his report to the conference, Mr. 
Morse remarked that during the past year 
there had been no extension of war, 
inflation had largely given way to stability 
and unemployment had not grown as 
appeared possible at one time. 

“Contrary to what had been feared,” he 
stated, “real wages and employment, the 
most important indicators of wage- 
earners’ welfare, have not suffered the 
reduction that it was, at one time, feared 
would result from rearmament. 

“The overwhelming need is for peace,” 
said the Director-General. “Second only to 
that, and indeed an essential part of it, 1s 
the problem of economic and social justice. 

“What is wanted now is more output 
in order to confirm the check to inflation, 
to maintain the growth of employment, to 
make a positive contribution to the battle 
against poverty in the great bulk of the 
world, and above all to tip the balance in 
favour of peace.” 

Emphasizing that there is still ample 
room for further increases in productivity, 
Mr. Morse said no one particular improve- 
ment in methods is likely to have a 
dramatic impact on living standards. It 
is, he said, a matter of an enormous 
number of small independent improve- 
ments in many small sections of all 
economies, all adding up to a gradual but 
perceptible increase of productivity. 

“Tncreasing productivity is not primarily 
a matter of making workers work harder. 
It is a matter of using more effectively the 
efforts that workers are already making,” 
he said. 

“Tt is for us to ensure that we shall 
enjoy the great advantages of substantial 
and continuing increases in productivity, 
and that they shall be accompanied by 
fair shares for all, by an over-all level of 
employment that rises steadily with the 
number of those seeking work, by more 
interesting and satisfying work, and by an 
increasing degree of co-operation between 
governments, employers and workers in 
facing their common problems.” 

Four essential conditions under which 
higher productivity will yield an increase 
in welfare were listed by Mr. Morse as: 
(1) there should be the fullest possible 
consultation and co-operation between 
employers and workers; (2) the benefits of 
higher productivity should be fairly 
distributed; (3) effective action should be 
taken to ensure that higher productivity 
does not lead to unemployment, and 
(4) higher productivity should be sought 
by means which require of workers only a 
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speed and intensity of work which they 
can maintain without increasing fatigue, 
strain or risk to health or safety. 

“Hverybody agrees that workers as a 
whole should share in the benefits resulting 
from higher productivity,” he said, “and it 
is evident that, at least in the more highly 
developed countries, they have in fact 
done so.” 

Fair wages are not the only considera- 
tion in deciding what form this share 
should take, he declared. There is also the 
matter of the prices at which goods are 
sold and of the proportion of the increase 
in wealth yielded by higher productivity 
which should take the form of social 
services, better working conditions and 
workers’ housing. A reduction in normal 
hours of work in appropriate cases may 
also be a part of the gain from higher 
productivity, he said. 

In addition to the debate on Mr. Morse’s 
report, other items on the conference 
agenda include “The Organization and 
Working of National Labour Departments,” 
“The Protection of the Health of Workers 
in their Places of Employment,” and 
“Minimum Age for Admission to Work 
Underground in Coal Mines.” 

The discussion on national labour depart- 
ments is scheduled as a means of exchang- 
ing information and experience between 
countries in which labour departments are 
at different stages of development. No 
general consideration of the problems of 
organization and working of labour depart- 
ments has previously been undertaken by 
an ILO conference. 

The question of regulations to protect 
the health of workers at the workplace was 
considered by last year’s conference. The 
ILO secretariat was instructed to prepare 
a report after consulting with governments. 
This year’s conference will decide whether 
the proposed regulations should take the 
form of one or more Conventions or a 
Recommendation, or both. 

Adoption of a Recommendation that 
proposes that the minimum age of employ- 


ment underground in coal mines be fixed 


at 16 years will be considered by the con- 
ference. It was drafted on the basis of a 
resolution adopted at the 1952 sessions. 

Other items on the agenda include: 
preliminary discussion of principles govern- 
ing holidays with pay; a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to increase membership 
of the Governing Body from 32 to 40; and 
the ILO’s 1954 budget. 

Fernando Garcia Oldini, Chilean Min- 
ister to Switzerland, who is Chairman of 
the ILO Governing Body, officially opened 
the conference. 


TEAMWORK. 
in INDUSTRY 


The sixth in a series of research studies 





on labour-management production com- 
mittees, Joint Consultation in The E. B. 
Eddy Company, is now available for 
distribution by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service. 


The study has been prepared by the 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the management, committee members, and 
officials of the three international unions 
who are bargaining agents for The Eddy 
Company Employees. These unions are: 
Local 34 of the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers (AFL-TLC); Local 50 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL- 
TLC); and Local 412 of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC). 

The booklet describes in detail the 
organization, conduct of meetings and 
publicity arrangements for the committees; 
their accomplishments and their relation- 
ship to the personnel department. After 
experiencing some difficulty in the early 
years after their founding in 1942, the 
committees have gradually evolved to the 
stage where they are recognized by both 
unions and management as a vital instru- 
ment in their industrial relations. 


Speaking as a representative of manage- 
ment, A. Welch, Vice-President and 
General Manager, says: “The work of 
the Employee-Management Committees 
(LMPCs) within The E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany has resulted in many tangible and 
intangible benefits for both management 
and employees. There is no doubt that 
the system has served as a vital link 
between the supervisory staff and the 
employees in general, a link which we 
consider to be of the utmost importance 
in promoting the spirit of co-operation and 
friendliness so essential to the effective 
operation of our mills.” 

Typical of the attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of organized labour is that of 
G. Courval, President of Local 34 of the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
who says: “I have become a firm supporter 
of our Employee-Management Committees. 
At first I had some doubts about them 
and thought they might tend to weaken 





our union; but they have demonstrated 
their value time and time again and the 
union itself is stronger than ever. I am 
convinced of management’s interest in the 
committees and they, and we, have every 
reason to be satisfied with our accom- 
plishments.” 

The study points out that the LMPC 
at The E. B. Eddy Company has succeeded 
in bridging the gap which had frequently 
separated labour and management. Through 
the committees, labour and management 
have been able to co-operate to their 
mutual advantage without infringing on 
the rights of either. 

Copies of this research study may be 
obtained by writing to the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 

* * * 

Although it has been in operation for 
less than one year, the LMPC at the 
Lachine Canal operation of the Canadian 
Department of Transport in Montreal has 
a fine record of accomplishments. 

The purpose of the LMPC is to provide 
for and facilitate co-operation, mutual 
understanding and confidence between 
officers and employees, and to establish a 
two-way communication channel between 
Labour and Management for the exchange 
of ideas and information on canal opera- 
tion and maintenance problems. It is also 
empowered to discuss problems affecting 
the canal administrative offices. 

Among the matters which the LMPC 
discusses are improvements in operation 
and maintenance efficiency, elimination of 
waste in labour and materials, safety, 
education, welfare and recreation, and the 
reduction of absenteeism. 

The canal management is highly pleased 
with the excellent co-operation it has 
recelved from the men and officials of 
Local 3104, United Steel Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL), which speaks for the 
employees. The LMPC has _ increased 
understanding and co-operation between 
labour and management, and canal oper- 
ation and maintenance has improved as a 
result. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during April. The 
Board issued two certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one representa- 
tion vote, and rejected two applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received seven applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees of Colonial Airlines, 
Inc., employed at Montreal Airport 
(Dorval), Montreal City Ticket Office, 
Ottawa Airport (Uplands), and Ottawa 
City Ticket Office (L.G., May, p. 697). 


2. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association, on behalf of monthly salaried 
staff, office, and clerical staff of Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Producers Limited, 
Flour Mill Division, employed at the 
flour mill with elevator located at 
Saskatoon, Sask. (L.G., May, p. 697). 


Representation Vote Ordered 
Association of Radio and _ Television 


Employees of Canada, applicant, and 
Canadian _ Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent (program and administrative 


personnel) (L.G., Feb., p. 239). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, and ‘Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, respondent (ramp controllers) (L.G., 
March, p. 418). The application was 
rejected for the reason that ten months 
of the term of the current collective 
agreement had not expired. 


2. Local No. 4, Marine Department, 
Canadian Communications Association, 
ACA, applicant, and Canadian National 
Steamship Company Limited, Vancouver, 
respondent (wireless operators) (L.G., 
March, p. 418). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the proposed 
bargaining unit was not appropriate for 
collective bargaining, as for all practical 
purposes it did not comprise a group of 
employees. 
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Labour Relations Board 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians on behalf of a 


unit of employees of Radio. Station 
CKOY, Ottawa (Investigating Officer: 
B. H. Hardie). 


2. International Chemical Workers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 


3. United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Region 75, Local 13618, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed on vessels operated by Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. Trépanier). 


4, Malt and Grain Process Workers, 
Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Purity Flour 
Mills Limited employed in the company’s 
plant at St. Boniface, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: J.S. Gunn). (The application was 
withdrawn later in the month.) 


5. United Packinghouse Workers. of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Purity Flour Mills Limited employed 
in the company’s plant at St. Boniface, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


6. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of a unit of conductors and assistant 
conductors employed by the Canadian 
National Railways on its Atlantic and 
Central Regions, except the Newfound- 
land Division (Investigating Officer: J. L. 
MacDougall). 


7. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed 
by the Canadian National Railways on its 
Western Region (Investigating Officer: 
J. L. MacDougall). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During April the Minister 
conciliation officers to deal 
following disputes :— 

(1) Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 

(2) Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Local 326 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

(3) Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and United .Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America, Local 14 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


appointed 
with the 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 


the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given ° 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
foree and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincia]l and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, ‘the Act 
provides that provineial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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(4) Newfoundland Employers’ Associa- 
tion Limited, St. John’s, and Longshore- 
men’s Protective Union (Conciliation 
Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


(1) Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
(Accounting Department), Vancouver, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation: Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., April, p. 575). 

(2) Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Local 326 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe) (See above). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 





Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto eonfine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Q@uebee, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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(3) Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America, Local 14 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(See above). 

(4) Westward Shipping Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., April, 
p. 574). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

(1) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company, and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., May, p. 698). 
(The Board had not been fully con- 
stituted at the end of the month.) 

(2) Canadian Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., May, p. 698). (The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month.) 

(3) Colonial Steamships, Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
& St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
May, p. 698). (The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month.) 


(4) National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., May, p. 698). 
(The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month). 


(5) National Harbours Board, Quebec, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., May, p. 698). 
(The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month.) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


(1) The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between J. C. A. 
Turcotte; Wolfe Stevedores Limited; 
Empire Stevedoring Co., Ltd.; North 
American Elevators Ltd.; Sorel Dock and 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Brown & Ryan 
Limited and Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., and National Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (L.G., May, 
p. 699) was fully constituted in April with 


the appointment of Mr. Justice André 
Montpetit, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Montpetit was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Léonce Plante, QC, and Mare Lapointe, 
MCL, both of Montreal, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nominations of 
the companies and the union respectively. 

(2) The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in March to deal 
with matters in dispute between Red River 
Grain Company Limited, St. Boniface, 
Man., and Malt & Grain Process Workers, 
Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America (L.G., May, 
p. 699), was fully constituted in April 
with the appointment of John B. Rollit, 
Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Rollit was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Ivan J. R. Deacon and Harvey Barber, 
both of Winnipeg, who were previously 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

During April the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; Canadian National Steamships; and 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, 
p. 699). The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

Keystone Transports Limited and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., 
Jan., pp. 54 and 90). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 

Gatineau Bus Company Limited, Hull, 
Que., and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 591 (L.G., 
May, p. 699). The strike was settled on 
April 20 with the assistance of Raoul 
Trépanier, Industrial Relations Officer of 
the Department. 





Britain’s 704 trade unions have a total membership of 9,480,000, the highest on record, 


government statisticians have announced. 
(For Canadian union membership, see Lasour Gazette, May, p. 646; for 


1,775,000. 
U.S. membership, p. 815). 
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Women members number approximately 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; Canadian National Steamships; 


Union Steamships Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greae, VC, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
& Disputes Investigation Act and a 
dispute affecting: “Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, the Applicant 

and 
British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service (Canadian Pacific Railway), 
Canadian National Steamships, Union 
Steamships Limited.” 


Dear Mr. MINISTER: 

On the 19th day of March 1953 you 
were pleased to appoint a Conciliation 
Board to investigate the above dispute. 
The Board was constituted as follows:— 

Philip Fleming, Esq., Victoria, B.C., 
Chairman. 

Jack Price, Esq., Vancouver, 
Union Nominee Member. 

R. Mahoney, Esq., Vancouver, B.C., 
Company Nominee Member. 


BCs 


Hearings were held in Vancouver on 
March 30 and 31, April 1, April 2, April 9 
and April 10, 1953. The Easter holidays 
intervening. 

The Steamship Companies were repre- 
sented by :— 

T. Gossage, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

P. Ayrhart, Canadian National Rail- 
way. 

G. A. MacMillan, Canadian National 
Steamships. 

H. Tyson, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Capt. O. J. Williams, Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

E. E. Stewart, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

L. O. Dwyer, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

R. C. McLean, Union Steamships. 

Capt. W. Suffield, Union Steamships. 

J. Muirhead, Union Steamships. 
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| appointed to deal 


| Union of North America, 





On April 15, 19538, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
with matters in 
dispute between Seafarers’ International 
Canadian 
British Columbia 
Canadian 
(2) Cana- 


District)” and? * (1) 
Coast Steamship Service, 
Pacific Railway Company; 


dian National Steamships and (3) Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Philip Fleming, Victoria, B.C., 
who was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
of the other two members. The 
nominee of the companies was Richard 
A. Mahoney, Vancouver; the union 
nominee, Jack Price, Vancouver. 


The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


The Employees were represented by the 
following Union members :— 


N. Cunningham. 
D. Joyce. 

B. Perkins. 

S. Scharp. 

D. W. O’Reiley. 


The hearings were protracted and 
delayed, there being three companies to 
consider and Easter intervened. 


Extensive briefs were presented. 


Waces: A two-year agreement was signed 
by the three companies on March 1, 1951, 
which contained the privilege of re-opening 
the wage clause on March 1, 1952. 

This was not done. 

A majority of the Board, Mr. J. Price 
and the Chairman, recommend a wage 
increase of Thirty Dollars ($30.00) per 
month across-the-board, except for stewards 
on Union Steamships who are to receive 
the wage increase of seven per cent (7%) 
and seven cents (7¢) recently negotiated 
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for the stewards on Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway 
boats. 

The Employers’ nominee, Mr. R. A. 
Mahoney, recommends a wage increase 
for all personnel of seven per cent (77%) 
and seven cents (7¢), across-the-board. 

The Board unanimously recommends the 
following :— 

RETROACTIVITY: The wage increase to be 
retroactive to September 1, 1952. 


Union Securiry: Any unlicensed per- 
sonnel as provided for in this agreement 
shall be required to, as a condition of 
employment, either to join the Union and 
to continue as a member thereof during 
their employment, or in the alternative to 
tender the Union one month’s dues, and 
to pay subsequent monthly dues, as 
required of Union members, and failure to 
pay such monthly dues shall be a bar to 
further employment with these companies 
until such arrears are paid. The above 
regulation shall be complied with within 
thirty (30) days of employment by the 
employees of the said companies. 

VacaTIons: It is recommended that the 
companies concerned shall grant one week 
holiday with pay after twelve (12) months 
service and two weeks holiday with pay 
after twenty-four (24) months service. 

As there are three companies concerned 
it is recommended that no company shall 
lessen the present benefits. 


Statutory HouipAys: Unanimously recom- 
mended that there shall be seven (7). 


Penatty Rate: For cleaning double 
bottom water tanks, boilers, working inside 
smoke stacks, working in bilges below 
bottom deck plate a bonus of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per hour is recommended. 


OILERS AND FIREMEN: It is recommended 
that each company specify the duties of 
Oilers and Firemen on sea watches on each 
ship. 

Carco—Perry Orricers: It is recom- 
mended that Union Steamships include 
daymen in the category of Petty Officers 
in the Deck Department who receive over- 
time penalty pay, when called upon to 
work cargo. 


Payment For Carco Hanpuina: In the 
light of evidence submitted this Board 


recommends that the basis of pay for 
handling cargo remain as in the present 
agreement. 

Hours or Work: Recommended that the 
hours of work remain as at present— 
namely eight hours within a spread of 
sixteen hours for all unlicensed deck and 
engine room ratings—other than watch- 
keepers. 

CALCULATION OF OVERTIME: Recommended 
that overtime be calculated as in the 
present contract in increments of fifteen 
(15) minutes. 

STANDBY TIME FoR UNION STEAMSHIPS: 
Recommended regularly monthly wage rate 
be paid for standby time for Union Steam- 
ships—this not to include subsistence pay. 

Hours or Work For RovutTINE OPERATION 
Duties: Recommended that there be no 
change in the present hours of work during 
which routine operations are performed. 

We further recommend that’ the com- 
panies concerned make an effort to have 
the work performed in daylight hours 
where possible. 

SumMMER Bonus For Cooxs & StTewarps, 
Union SteamsHies: Recommended that 
the summer overtime bonus for cooks and 
stewards employed by Union Steamships 
be increased from ‘Twenty-Five Dollars 
($25.00) per month to Thirty Dollars 
($30.00) per month. 


OverTIME Pay: Recommended that the 
overtime rate of $1 per hour be increased 
by the same percentage amount as the 
recommended wage increase. 

Contract: Recommended the provisions 
of the contract other than wage rates be 
effective as of March 1, 1953. 

In the light of a very considerable 
amount of time and effort spent by all 
members of this Conciliation Board, it is 
expected that within the framework of the 
award a satisfactory settlement will be 
arrived at forthwith without further 
bargaining. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Puitre FLEMING 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) JAcK PrRicE 
Member 

(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY 
Member 


World's Longest Strike Has Ended 
The death of an Irish tavern keeper has ended a strike which lasted 14 years. 


The strike began when the publican, James Downey, fired a bartender. 


The 


Irish National Union of Vintners, Grocers and Allied Trade Assistants began to 
picket his tavern at Dun Laoghaire and continued, day after day, year after year, 
for 14 years until the proprietor’s death May 30. 
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Report of Arbitrator in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


In the matter of disputes between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Canadian National Railways, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
relating to requests for increased rates 


of pay, an escalator clause, rules 
changes, and a five-day week in yard 
service. 


By appointment of the Hon. the Minister 
of Labour, dated the 17th of April, 1953, 
reciting that, “whereas. differences of 
opinion have arisen between the parties as 
to the proper interpretation and applica- 
tion of the provisions of Clause One of 
the said Memorandum of Understanding 
reading: ‘Increase of 12 per cent in wages 
effective February 1, 1953’,’ I have been 
appointed to arbitrate the said issue and 
thereafter to report my award forthwith 
to the parties. 

On the 7th of February 1952, notices 
were served by the Brotherhood upon both 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways, each of which contained 
the following request or demand :— 

that all wage rates however established, 

applicable to miles, overtime, arbitraries 

and special allowances, be increased by 


thirty-five per cent (35%), effective 
April 1, 1952. 


Ultimately, two Boards of Conciliation 
were appointed under a common chairman, 
and the majority reports, which were 
accepted by the railways but rejected by 
the Brotherhood, contained the following 
paragraph :— 

This Board, after hearing all _ the 
representations and bearing all these 
factors in mind, are prepared now to find 
that there should be a wage _ increase 


across-the-board at this time of 12 per 
cent. 


It may be observed that in the case of 
the Board which dealt with the dispute to 
which the Canadian National Railways 
were a party, the railways’ rebuttal state- 
ment contained the following paragraph:— 

The above differentials and allowances 
have been in effect for a great number 
of years. Although arbitrary, they have 
become traditional, as have those con- 


tained in other Running Trades wage 
agreements. Settlements with Engineers 





Following the receipt of the reports 
of Conciliation Boards in disputes 
between the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Canadian National Rail- 
ways (L.G., Feb., pages 248-259) and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(L.G., Feb., pages 260-274), further 
negotiations between the parties resulted 
in the signing by the railways and the 
union of a “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” at Montreal on February 24, 
19538. This Memorandum in turn 
became the subject of a dispute con- 
cerning the proper interpretation and 
application of its provision relating to 
a wage increase of 12 per cent. In 
consequence of a proposal made to the 
parties by the Minister of Labour, it 
was agreed that the differences between 
them on this matter should be referred 
to arbitration. On April 17, 1953, the 
Minister of Labour appointed the Hon. 
Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock to arbitrate 
the issue. The text of the arbitrator’s 
award, submitted to the parties on 
April 24, is reproduced herewith. 


and Conductors this year maintained the 
differentials and allowances in cents. 
Similarly, in this case, no wage adjust- 
ment should disturb existing differentials 
measured in cents. 


No reference is, however, made to this 
matter in the report of the Board which 
dealt with this dispute and the effective 
portion of their report is as above set out. 

Following the reports of the Conciliation 
Boards, negotiations took place between 
the Brotherhood and the railways which 
ultimately resulted in a meeting of January 
29, 1953, between the parties at which 
agreement was reached and a memorandum 
thereof drafted by one of the railway 
officers engaged in the negotiations. The 
relevant portion of this memorandum reads 
as follows: “12 per cent effective Feb. 1”. 

This was followed on the 4th of 
February by the signed memorandum of 
that date. This also was drafted by the 
railways. Paragraph 1 of this document 
is already reproduced above. 
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The facts above recited are. common 
ground between the parties, as is also the 
fact that apart from the reference to the 
question of “differentials” in the rebuttal 
statement of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, to which I have referred, no reference 
was made to this subject by any of the 
parties prior to the dispute going to 
conciliation or during any of the negotia- 
tions subsequent to the reports of the 
Conciliation Boards. It was only subse- 
quent to February 4, 1953, when the new 
rates became the subject of discussion 
between the Canadian National Railways 
and its employees, and, in the case of the 
Canadian Pacific Railways, when the new 
rates were put into effect on the first pay- 
day subsequent to February 4, that the 
difference between the parties emerged. 

The railways took the view of the settle- 
ment that the “differentials” between 
employees engaged in way freight service 
and through freight service, as well as 
certain other differentials between other 
classes of employees, were to be preserved, 
while the Brotherhood has maintained the 
contrary view. 

It seems plain that before the final docu- 
ment of February 4, 1953, was actually 
signed, those in charge of the preparation 
of the new schedule of rates on behalf of 
the Canadian National Railways were of 
the opinion that these differentials were 
to be maintained as a schedule of the new 
rates was prepared as early as February 2, 
in accordance with the railway view. This, 
however, did not come to the attention of 
any of the representatives of the Brother- 
hood until after the final memorandum of 
settlement had been signed. The repre- 
sentatives of the Brotherhood say that at 
no time when presenting their demands or 
subsequently, did they have in mind that 
these differentials would be _ preserved. 
The question for decision in such circum- 
stances is, therefore, as to what is the 


reasonable meaning of the language which 
the parties have employed in the memo- 
randum of settlement, and whether, if such 
language is ambiguous, any light is thrown 
on its interpretation by relevant surround- 
ing circumstances. 


It is “wages” which under the document 
of February 4, 1953, are to be increased 
by 12 per cent, and there is no limitation 
or qualification. In my opinion, this 
language is clear and does not provide any 
basis for the limitation contended for by 
the railways. 

If the language employed could be said 
to have any ambiguity, 1t would seem to 
me that such ambiguity would be entirely 
removed by a number of considerations. 
In the first place, the request or demand 
of the Brotherhood, as already pointed out, 
was for an increase in “all” wage rates 
however established. In the second place, 
the Canadian National Railways at least, 
advanced before that Conciliation Board 
the contention that any wage adjustments 
should not disturb “existing differentials 
measured in cents”, but, on the language 
employed by the Board in its report, that 
contention was not given effect. 

There is the further consideration that 
both memoranda of settlement were drawn 
by the railways themselves and if the 
increase was to be applied only to “basic” 
rates or to all wage rates “subject to 
existing differentials being preserved”, some 
such language would seem to have been 
called for. 


I think, therefore, that I cannot give ° 
effect to the contention of the railways and 
that in applying the increase of 12 per cent 
under the agreement of February 4, 1953, 
regard may not be had to the preservation 
of any pre-existing differentials. 

Dated at Ottawa this 24th day of April, 
1953. 

(Sgd.) R. L. KELtock. 





Rail Union ‘Will Not Condone’”’ Slowdowns 


A declaration that it “will not condone” 
slowdowns was made recently by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen when 
its members ended a five-day strike on the 
Union Railroad in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Brotherhood agreed that “the 
carrier is entitled to, and the employees 
are under obligation to perform, a fair and 
reasonable day’s work of eight hours.” 
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The strike of 1,500 men was called when 
two members of the union were given 
10-day suspensions for conducting slow- 
downs on the job. In the settlement with 
the carrier, however, the union agreed that 
the two employees had been at fault in 
the slowdown and that the management of 
the railroad had been justified in suspend- 
ing them. 





Recent Collective Agreements 


Pay for statutory holidays in the con- 
struction industry is provided in the 
agreement covering inside wiremen between 
certain electrical contractors in the prov- 
ince of British Columbia and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
summarized below. .In addition to their 
regular wage rates employees receive 3:2 
per cent of their total earnings as pay for 
statutory holidays. 


Fishing 

Whaling—West Coast—British Columbia 
Packers Limited and United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 


Preference of employment: the company 
agrees to recommend to its skippers that 
preference of employment be given each year 
to crew members who were engaged the 
previous year in the whaling operation and 
who rendered satisfactory service throughout 
the whole season. A memorandum of under- 
standing providing for such arrangement 
may be signed by the skipper and the union. 


Check-off: voluntary. 


Vacation pay: the minimum vacation pay 
for crew members shall be 2 per cent of 
their total regular wages. 


Minimum monthly wage rates for crew 
members employed on _ whale catchers: 
captain $325, chief engineer $310; mate, 
second engineer, cook $250; deckhands, fire- 
man $237. In addition to the above wage 
rates crew members will be paid a whale 
bonus on the following basis: all whales 
eaught by the boats engaged in the opera- 
tion shall be pooled. The company will pay 
into the pool the following amounts for all 
legal size whales caught and processed during 
the 1953 season: blue whales $150 per whale; 
sperm, humpback, finback and bottlenose $80 
per whale; sei whales $35 per whale; gray 
whales (if bonus permitted by the govern- 
ment) $80 per whale. The bonus each mem- 
ber of the crew shall receive will be based 
on the number and kind of whales which 
were delivered to the plant during the period 
that he was sharing in the pool (from the 
time his vessel left the Coal Harbour Plant 
for the whaling grounds to the time of 
termination of employment). The pool money 
will be divided in the following proportion: 
each mate will be entitled to 20 shares, each 
first engineer to 11, each second engineer to 
-9, and each cook, deckhand or fireman to 6 
shares. 

Each employee who stays the full season 
will be paid a seasonal bonus of $150. Any 
man fired for just cause after 3 months’ 
employment will be entitled to three-fifths 
of his seasonal bonus. Men injured or 





A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
number of those _ recently 
Agree- 


ment. A 
received are summarized here. 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 


tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


falling sick or given permission for absence 
during the season, and men engaged as 
replacements after a boat has commenced 
operation who stay until the end of the 
season will be entitled to a proportionate 
part of the seasonal bonus. 


A “Special Supplement to the 1953 
Whaling Agreement” provided for a special 
bonus in addition to the above wages and 
bonuses: if the whaling fleet delivers 500 
to 549 legal size whales during the season 
each crew member will receive a flat bonus 
of $150; if 550 or more whales are delivered 
the bonus will be increased to $200. To be 
eligible for the full special bonus a crew 
member must have been employed from 
June 1, 1953, until the completion of the 
whaling season. Crew members hired after 
June 1, 1953, who remain until the com- 
pletion of the season will receive a bonus 
on a pro rata basis. 

Transportation: the company shall be 
responsible for transportation from and to 
the port of hiring, provided the employee 
stays the full period for which he was 
engaged or is fired; if he quits of his own 
accord, he shall be responsible for his trans- 
portation costs. 

Bedding: the company will supply blankets, 
sheets, pillow slips and pillows to each crew 
member. Clean sheets and pillow slips shall 
be supplied weekly, subject to return of the 
vessel to the station. A laundry and service 
charge of $3 per month is payable by each 
crew member. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing 


Whale Processing—Coal Harbour, B.C.— 
British Columbia Packers Limited 
(Coal Harbour Whaling Station) and 
the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 2 months’ notice. 

Union security: preferential hiring of 
union members. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of above hours, for all 
work after 5 p.m. Mondays through Fridays 
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or 12 noon on Saturdays and for all work 
on Sundays, on 5 specified holidays and on 
any other days proclaimed British Columbia 
statutory holidays within the meaning of the 
“Factories Act’; double time for work on 4 
other specified paid holidays. 

Rest periods: employees will be granted 
two 10-minute rest periods per day. | 

Vacation pay: an employee working less 
than 1,152 hours (including overtime) in a 
calendar year will receive vacation pay 
equal to 2 per cent of his straight time and 
overtime earnings, while an employee work- 
ing 1,152 hours or more will receive 4 per 
cent of his earnings up to a maximum of 2 
weeks’ pay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: plant—shift 
boss $1.59; pressman, digestor man and/or 
oilman, dryer fireman $1.43; meal man $1.34, 
head evaporator operator $1.54; evaporator 
operator $1.44, apprentice $1.82; deck— 
flenser $1.63; saw man, hook tender, rib 
cutter $1.39, deck crew $1.32; engineers— 
$1.27 to $1.63; sundry—port engineer and/or 
machinist $1.63, assistant $1.50; harpoon- 
smith $1.63, helper $1.34; maintenance man 
$1.51; bulleook $230 per month (no control 
of hours), watchman $230 per month. 
Charge hands will receive 7 cents per hour 
extra. For “dirty” jobs employees will be 
paid up to 25 cents per hour extra while 
on such jobs. Each man shall receive a 
bonus of 16-7 cents for each whale pro- 
cessed at the plant during the period the 
employee is engaged at the plant. (The 
above wage rates and bonus are the same 
as in the previous agreement.) 

Transportation: the company shall be 
responsible for one-way transportation if the 
employee works at the plant 24 months or 
longer, and for two-way transportation if he 
stays for 6 months or longer, completes the 
season, or completes the work for which he 
was engaged. 

Medical Services Association: “it is agreed 
that conditions covering MSA shall con- 
tinue as at present and any changes incor- 
porated in other shore workers’ agreements 
shall apply to employees employed at the 
Coal Harbour Whaling Station.” 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and for sanitary living 
accommodation. 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables—Van- 
couver, B.C —Bestovall Canning Com- 
pany Iamited and The United Packing- 
house Workers of America, Local 350. 


Agreement entered into July 24, 1952, to 
continue in effect until October 31, 1954, and 
thereafter, unless terminated or amended at 
that date on 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship; however, an employee may withdraw 
from the union during the period from 
October 16 to October 31 in any year. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 
New employees will not be subjected to the 
compulsory check-off until they have com- 
pleted 60 days service, unless they become 
members of the union. 

Hours: from November 1 to June 30— 
8 per. day 5 days a week, a 40-hour week: 
from July 1 to October 31—9 per day 6 
days a week, a 54-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 2 hours of 
work in excess of the above hours; double 
time thereafter and for work on 6 specified 
paid holidays; for work on Sundays and on 
holidays, other than paid holidays, employees 
will be paid time and one-half. 
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Rest periods: all employees will be granted 
a 10-minute rest period during each work 
period of 4 or more hours. 

Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the Holidays Act of British 
Columbia; after 5 years’ continuous service 
(1,125 days) employees will be granted 2 
weeks and after 15 years’ service (3,375 
days) 3 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates (retroactive to April 1, 
1952, for employees on the payroll July 24, 
1952): Females—general grade 2 (graders, 
peelers, corers), first 2 weeks 74 cents, there- 
after 84 cents; special grade 1 (weighers, 
syrupers, machine operators, can catchers), 
first 3 weeks 84 cents, thereafter 91 cents; 
supervisors 94 cents; Males—boys up to and 
including 18 years 82 cents; casual workers 
$1 to $1.06; general grade 2 (general 
cannery workers with no job classification 
and swampers) $1.12; special grade 1 
(machine operators, supervisors, line-men, 
cookers, maintenance men and truck drivers) 
$1.24. Any female worker placed on any job 
or classification formerly occupied by a male 
worker must receive the rate for the male 
classification provided she is capable of doing 
the work without further assistance. 

Escalator clause: the above wage rates 
will be adjusted upwards or downwards, 
each six months, on the basis of one cent 
per hour for each full 1:3 points change 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index from the index figure pub- 
lished for the month of July 1952, up to a 
limit of 5 cents per hour. If this formula 
for the calculation of the cost-of-living bonus 
should, in any 6-month period, call for an 
increase or a decrease of more than 5 cents 
per hour above or below the present basic 
wage rates, either party shall have the right 
to re-open the above wage provisions on 
April 1, 1953, November 1, 1953, and April 1, 
1954. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety and health 
of employees. 


Bakery Products—W innipeg, Man— 
Christie Brown and Company Limited 
and the Retail Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union, Local 650 (Retail, 
Wholesale Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 27, 
1952, to October 16, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 

Check-off: all new employees after 30 days 
of employment and all employees presently 
members of the union shall be required, as 
a condition of employment, to remain on the 
dues check-off for the duration of the agree- 
ment. 

Hours: for production workers 84 (pre- 
viously 9) per day Monday through Thurs- 
day, 8 on’Friday, a 42-hour (previously a 
44-hour) week: for the shipping floor staff 
8 per day, 5 days a week a 40-hour week: 
for engineers 44 (previously 48) hours per 
week as per posted working schedule. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of the above daily or weekly hours and for 
work on Sundays (except in the case of 
preparatory workers, engineers and watch- 
men), double time and one-half for work on 
8 specified paid holidays and time and one- 
half on any other unpaid holiday. 

Relief periods: all employees will be 
allowed two 15-minute relief periods, one in 
the forenoon and one in the afternoon. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous’ service, provided the 
employee has not been away from work 
more than 5 weeks in the previous 12- 
months period, 2 weeks after 3, and 3 weeks 
after 20 years of continuous service. 

Hourly wage rates: females—general 953 
cents, machine operator $1.08; males—general 
$1.193; machine captain, ovenman $1.314; 
assemblyman $1.273, receiver $1.304, assistant 
mixers $1.24 and $1.314, mechanics $1.35 to 
$1.523, day engineer $1.403, engineer watch- 
man $1.28, senior cone machine operator 
$1.253; shipper $54.74 (per week), assistant 
$48.24 (per week); deliveryman $50.93 and 
$53.62 (per week). (The above rates are 
in most cases from 5 to 114 cents per hour 
higher than the previous rates.) Starting 
and step-up rates: for females and males 
under 18 years 73 cents, increased to 75 
cents after one month, to 774 cents after 2 
months, to 82 cents after 4 months and to 
88 cents after 8 months; for males and 
employees of the agency and shipping branch 
92 cents, increased to 95 cents after one 
month, to 984 cents after 2 months, to $1.03 
after 4 months and to $1.10 after 8 months; 
additional raises based on merit. At the 
end of 12 months actually worked time, the 
employee shall reach the maximum of his 
classification. 

Night shift differential: a premium of 5 

cents per hour will be paid to any employee 
starting work between 4 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
_ Seniority will be the determining factor 
in lay-offs, re-hirings and promotions pro- 
vided that, in the opinion of the company, 
there is equality of skill, competence and 
efficiency. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and a Safety Committee. 


Handbags—Toronto, Ont—Certain Hand- 
bag Manufacturers, Members of the 
Handbag Manufacturers’ Guild, and the 
International .Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ Union, Local 8. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1952, until June 1, 1954, and for an addi- 
tional year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: closed shop. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above daily hours. 
Employees losing time of their own volition 
shall have to work out this time during the 
same week before they are entitled to over- 
time pay. Overtime work shall not be 
permitted until all help in the trade is 
employed, except in case of emergency. 

Statutory holidays: employees who have 
worked in the industry at least 6 months 
will be allowed 5 paid holidays if they have 
been with the same employer for at least 2 
weeks prior to the holiday. For work on 3 
other specified holidays employees will be 
paid time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay will be granted to 
employees with more than one but less than 
3 years of work in the industry in accord- 
ance with government regulations. Employees 
who have worked for one firm 3 or more 
but less than 5 years shall be entitled to 
an additional half week, while those who 
have worked for one firm 5 or more years 
will be entitled to 2 weeks vacations with 
pay. 

Wages: effective August 15, 1952, all 
union members who were on the payroll of 
the employer on August 5, 1952, were to 
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recelve a general wage increase of 5 per 
cent. Effective January 1, 1953, employees 
were to be granted an additional increase 
of $1 per week. 

Health and Sick Benefit Fund: the 
employers will pay into the fund a levy of 
one per cent of the total monthly payroll 
for all eligible employees. The fund is 
administered by a joint committee on which 
the manufacturers and the employees are 
represented by an equal number of repre- 
sentatives. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Explosives and_ Fertilizers—McM aster- 
ville, P.Q—Canadian Industries 
Inmted, Beloel Hzxplosive Works, 
Beloeil Agricultural Chemicals Works 
and Beloeil Central Research Labora- 
tory, and Le Syndicat des Travailleurs 
des Produits Chimiques de McMaster- 
ville (Chemical Products Workers 
Syndicate of McMasterville). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 27, 
1952, to October 26, 1954. Either party may, 
on 10 days’ notice, require the other party 
to enter into negotiations for the renewal 
of the agreement within 2 months of the 
expiry date and both parties shall there- 
upon enter into such negotiations in good 
faith and make every reasonable effort to 
secure such renewal. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
May 1951, p. 688) with the following changes 
and addition:— 

Hours of work are reduced from 44 to 42 
per week; they are now—for single and 
certain multiple shift operations 84 per day 
on 4 days and 8 hours on one day each 
week, and for continuous and _ certain 
multiple shift operations 8 hours per day 
for 5 days during 3 weeks and for 6 days 
during the fourth week. 

Hourly wage rates are increased in most 
eases by from 2] to 23 cents per hour and 
now range from $1.21 to $1.60 per hour. 

Escalator clause: an escalator clause has 
been added to the agreement. It provides 
for a cost-of-living bonus of one cent per 
hour for each 1-1 points rise in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
above 187-6 (index figure for August 1952). 
The bonus is to be adjusted quarterly, 
upwards and downwards, but in no event 
shall a decline in the index below 187-6 
points provide a_ basis for a reduction in 
the wage rates. If the index is discontinued 
or its method of calculation changed the 
two parties will meet with a view to nego- 
tiating an equivalent basis of calculating the 
cost-of-living bonus. 


Construction 


Plumbers—Fredericton, N.B—The Fred- 
ericton Branch of the Master Plumbers 
and Heating Contractors and the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, Local 772. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1953, to December 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: preferential hiring of 
union members or of men willing and 
eligible to join the union within 30 days. 
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No workman shall be employed to do any 
work in Fredericton in connection with 
sanitation or the city water supply system 
who is not in possession of a _ provincial 
plumber’s licence; apprentices will be 
allowed to work on this type of work. 
Members of the union likewise agree to 
work only for recognized shops and to give 
preference to shops which are parties to the 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 


4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Members 
on sheet metal work in the shops. will 
be allowed to work after the ordinary 


hours of labour for the regular rate of pay. 
Overtime: time and one-half for overtime 
until midnight, double time thereafter and 
for work on Sunday and on 9 specified 
holidays. If to finish a repair job on a 
regular working day will not take more than 
one hour, it will be done at the regular rate 
of wages. 

Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 2 per 
cent of wages. 

Minimum rate of wages shall be $1.45 per 
hour. 

Out-of-town jobs: employees on out-of-town 
work will have their board and fare paid by 
the employer. 

Apprentices will be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the New Bruns- 
wick Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
grievances. 


Bricklayers—Edmonton, Alta—The General 
Contractors’ Section of the Edmonton 
Builders’ Exchange and the _ Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, Local 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 9, 
1953, to March 31, 1954. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 
5 pm. Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. To work more than one shift, per- 
mission of the union must be obtained; such 
shift work shall be paid at the rate of 8 
hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. Outside the 
city limits 9 hours a day may be worked as 
well as Saturdays; however, the ninth hour 
must be paid for at time and one-half and 
Saturdays at double time. Overtime: time 
and one-half for the first 2 (previously 4) 
hours after the regular shift and double 
time thereafter until 8 a.m. and for work 
on Sundays and on 8 specified holidays; 
however, overtime and work on Sundays and 
on holidays may be performed only in cases 
of emergency. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
$2.22 (previously $2.17); for approved oven 
or boiler firebrick work 10 cents per hour 
extra; foremen 25 cents per hour additional 
to the journeyman’s rate. 

A full time forman shall be employed on 
each job requiring 3 journeymen and appren- 
tices. The foreman must be a member of 
the union. 

Apprentices: the employing of apprentices 
shall be governed by regulations of the 
Alberta Apprenticeship Board. 

Shelter: suitable clean shelter from storms 
and a suitable lockfast place for tools and 
clothes must be provided for the men. 

Out-of-town jobs: men hired in the City 
of Edmonton and sent to out-of-town jobs 
will receive suitable transportation and 
board and room; they will be paid for 
travelling time, up to 8 hours in 24. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 
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Electricians (Inside Wiremen)—Van- 
couver, B.C.—Certain Electrical Con- 
tractors and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 213. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1952, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter, 
subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: closed shop. Union mem- 
bers shall not contract for electrical work in 
the Province of British Columbia., No con- 
tractor shall perform work on any electrical 
installation within the scope of the agree- 
ment. The union will permit its members 
to work only for contractors who have 
signed this agreement, except in the case of 
government or utility work. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
between 8 a.m. and 12 noon and 1 p.m. and 
5 p.m. (or 12.30 p.m. and 4.30 p.m.), a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: double time for all 
work outside above hours. Shift work will 
not be permitted except in cases of necessity. 
Employees on shift or night work will 
receive double time for the first 3 nights; 
thereafter they will be paid at the rate of 
8 hours’ pay for each 74-hour shift on 
ordinary working days. 

Statutory holidays: work on 9 specified 
holidays will be paid for at double time. 
Commencing November 1, 1952, all employees 
will receive, in addition to their regular 
wage rates, 3-2 per cent of their total earn- 
ings, which will be recognized as pay for 
statutory holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted on the 
basis of 2 per cent of the annual earnings; 
vacations must be taken in the year in which 
they accrue. 


Hourly wage rates: journeymen wiremen 
for period November 1, 1952, to March 31, 
1953, $2.20 (an increase of 10 cents per hour 
over previous rate) ; thereafter $2.30; appren- 
tices 40 per cent of journeyman’s rate during 
first 6 months, 50 per cent during second 6 
months and so on to 85 per cent during 
eighth 6 months; helper 75 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate; foreman with 4 or less 
journeymen 15 cents, with more than four 
30 cents per hour extra; general foreman 
60 cents per hour extra. Members 60 years 
of age or over will be employed on work 
which suits their physical ability and which 
is acceptable to them. 

There shall be no restriction on the use 
of labour saving machinery or equipment on 
the job. However, any such machinery or 
equipment shall be operated by members of 
the union. 

Out-of-town jobs: on jobs outside the 
corporate limits of the City of Vancouver, 
but within the area of Greater Vancouver, 
workmen will be paid 8% hours’ pay for 8 
hours’ work. All cost of transportation in 
excess of ordinary city carfare will be paid 
by the employer. On jobs outside the 
boundaries of Greater Vancouver employees 
will receive actual travelling expenses to and 
from the job, travelling time (8 hours in 
24) and reasonable living expenses for the 
full 7-day week. 


Welfare fund: commencing November 1, 
1952, the contractors will pay an additional 
3 cents per hour into the Electrical Workers 
Welfare Trust Fund, bringing the total pay- 
ment to 8 cents per hour. 

Apprentices: the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen shall not exceed one apprentice 
or one helper to 2 journeymen, except where 


only one journeyman 1s required on a job, 

when the employer can work one apprentice 

or one helper with one journeyman. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation, Storage, Communication 


Truck Transportation—Vancouver and 
New Westminster, B.C—Certain Com- 
panies and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, 
Local 31 (General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers’ Union). 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
16, 1952, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Union security: preferential 
union members combined with union shop. 
The employer shall have free choice of 
unemployed union members for employment. 
The union will co-operate as far as possible 
in maintaining a list of unemployed union 
members. 


Check-off: compulsory for all union 
members. 
Hours: 8% per day, 47 per week. Over- 


time: time and one-half for the first 24 
hours of work in excess of 84 hours per day, 
double time thereafter. For work on 7 
specified paid holidays employees will be 
paid time and one-half for the first 83 hours, 
double time and one-quarter for the next 24 
hours and triple time thereafter. For work 
on Sundays and on any holidays so desig- 
nated by either the Provincial or the 
Dominion Government, employees will be 
paid time and one-half. (Previous agree- 
ment provided for 3 paid holidays.) 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ service. 
A year’s service shall be 1,500 hours of work 
in a calendar year. 

Hourly wage rates: tow motor operators 
$1.43, truck drivers $1.38 and $1.43; female 
truck drivers $1.23; furniture operators and 
packers, trailer, semi-trailer and low bed 
machinery operators $1.48; swampers and 
helpers, warehousemen and checkers $1.38; 
furniture swampers, furniture packers’ 
helpers $1.404; motorcycle operators $1.23. 
(The above rates are 8 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates.) Effective April 1, 
1953, the above wage rates were to be in- 
creased by 7 cents per hour. For the first 
6 months inexperienced employees will be 
paid not more than 10 cents per hour less 
than experienced employees. 

Provision is made for seniority 
and the adjustment of disputes. 


rights 


Public Utility Operation 
Electric Light and Power—Charlottetown, 
P.EI—Mantime Electric Company 


Limited and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 1482. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
11, 1953, to February 10, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Hours: 8 per day 54 days per week 
(excluding Sunday), a 44-hour week, except 
that employees in power plants, whose 
regular duties, because of variations necessi- 
tated by rotation of shifts, require them to 
work on Sundays and statutory holidays, 
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hiring. of ~ 


shall work an average of 8 hours per day 
and of 48 hours per week. Rural service 
men shall work such hours as the service 
requires but in general not more than 44 
hours per week. Overtime: time and one- 
half will be paid after the regular working 
day and for work on 9 specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service permanent employees will be 
granted 2 weeks. 

Sick pay: in the case of permanent 
employees absent through sickness or occupa: 
tional accidents, the payment of wages, 
wholly or in part, will be a matter to rest 
solely in the company’s discretion. 

Hourly wage rates: power plant operator 
$1.23 .to $1.34, assistant $1.11. to $1.23: 
boiler operator $1.11 to $1.23, power plant 
helper 97 cents, power plant maintenance 
men 97 cents to $1.23, line crew foreman 
$1.34, lineman $1.11 and $1.23, digger oper- 
ator 95 cents, groundman and labourer 90 
cents, line storekeeper $235 per month, rural 
service men $190 to $217 per month; 
learners and apprentices—minimum starting 
rate $75 per month with review every 3 
months. (The above rates are approximately 
5 per cent higher than the previous rates.) 

Seniority: in the case of promotion, 
demotion, laying-off or discharge’ of 
employees, seniority shall be one of the 
factors the company shall take into con- 
sideration. 

Provision is made for a Labour-Manage- 
ment Committee, the settling of differences 
and the safety of employees. 


Service 
Hotel — Toronto, Ont.—The Sheraton 
' Limited (Toronto Division, King 


Edward Hotel) and Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 299. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
13, 1953, to May 1, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Oheck-off: voluntary and irrevocable (may 
be revoked only within the last 30 days prior 
to the termination date of the agreement). 

Hours: in laundry department and for 
painters, seamstresses, carpenters, uphol- 
sterers, electrical maintenance, plasterers, 
locksmiths and their helpers and labourers 
in the maintenance department 44 per week; 
telephone operators not more than 45 per 
week within a period of 48 hours of con- 
tainment; in all other departments 48 hours 
per week. Overtime: time and one-half after 
9 hours of daily work and for work in 
excess of the regular assigned weekly hours; 
double time for work on_5 (previously 4) 
specified paid holidays. However, in lieu of 
a paid holiday the company may grant an 
employee a substitute day off with pay within 
a period of 30 days prior to or subsequent 
to the holiday concerned. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 3 years’ continuous 
service 2 weeks. 

Paid sick leave: full time regular employees 
on completion of one year’s continuous ser- 
vice will be entitled to a maximum of 6 
days’ non-cumulative sick leave allowance. 
Such allowance shall only commence after 
the third day of illness; it will not be 
granted in case of illness or accidents which 
are compensable under the provincial laws. 
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In case of death in the immediate family 
full time regular employees after one year’s 
continuous service will be entitled to 3 days 
leave of absence with pay. However, the 
total death leave allowance in any one year 
shall not exceed 6 days. 

Daily (8-hour day) wage rates for cer- 
tain classifications, retroactive to January 
1, 1953 (job rates after 48 days): house- 
keeping department—housemen, lobby porter 
$7.12; chambermaid, scrub maid $6.02; 
service department—elevator operator $7.12; 


bell captains $6.17, assistants $3.92; 
doorman $5.67; bellmen, page boy $3.47; 
baggage porter $5.22; food preparation 


department—pastry chef $11.76; night 
chef, banquet chef, fry cook, sauce cook 
$10.66; broiler cook, assistant pastry chef, 
night baker $9.56; staff cook, short order 
cook, baker (day) $8.46; assistant fry cook, 
oysterman, assistant baker $7.91; assistant 
staff cook, assistant banquet chef $7.36; soup 


man $6.81; helpers and apprentices $6.02; 
pastry porters, pot washers $5.52; pantry 
girls $4.72; food, beverage and entertainment 
department—head waiters $8.87, waiters $5.87 
and $6.17, head bus boy $6.02, bus boys $5.52; 
repairs and maintenance department—elec- 
trical maintenance, plasterer $10.11; spray 
painter, locksmith $9.56; painter, uphol- 
sterer, carpenter $9.01; helpers $7.12 and 
$7.91, seamstress $6.52; laundry department 
$5.52 to $7.36; telephone department $6.52. 
(The above rates are 32 cents per day 
higher than the previous rates.) | Effective 
May 2, 1953, the wage rates will be in- 
creased by 8 cents per day. All employees 
in the food preparation and the food, 
beverage and entertainment departments will 
be charged with two (head waiters with 3) 
meals per day, such amounts to be deducted 
from the rates shown above. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include’ the 
extension of three new agreements, the 
amendment of ten and the correction of 
five others. In addition to those summar- 
ized below, they include: the extension of 
new agreements for barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Magog and at Sherbrooke; the 
amendment of the agreement for the ladies’ 
handbag industry in the province; and the 
correction of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Trois Riviéres, for the 
building and for the printing trades at 
Montreal and for the building trades at 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GaAzETTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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Sorel and at St. Hyacinthe, published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, March 28. 
An amendment to the agreement for trade 
and office employees at Jonquiére was 
published April 18. 

A request for a new agreement for the 
sash and door industry (woodworkers) 
and requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for longshoremen (ocean), for 
checkers (ocean) and for hospitals, etc., at 
Quebec were gazetted April 4. Requests 
for new agreements for the building trades 
at Quebec and at Rimouski, and requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the uncorrugated paper box industry and 
the glass processing industry at Quebec and 
for the ladies’ handbag industry in the 
province were gazetted April 11. A request 
for a new agreement for the retail fur 
industry at Montreal and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe, for the 
uncorrugated paper box industry and for 
garages and service stations at Quebec, for 
longshoremen (inland and _ coastal) at 
Montreal and for the dress manufacturing 
industry in the province were published 
April 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 


ing the levy of assessment on the parties to 
certain agreements. 


Mining 
Building Materials Industry, Province of 


Quebec 


See below under “Manufacturing”. 


Manufacturing 


Tannery Employees, Province of Quebec 

An Order in Council dated March 19 
and gazetted March 28, makes binding the 
terms of a new agreement between certain 
employers in the leather tanning and 
currying, etc. industry and Le Syndicat 
Catholique des employés de tanneries de 
Québec inc.; Le Syndicat Catholique des 
travailleurs du cuir et de la chaussure inc., 
of Plessisville; Le Syndicat national des 
tanneurs et corroyeurs inc., of St. Hyacinthe. 
Agreement to be in effect from March 28, 
1953, to March 27, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises’ the 
entire province divided into 3 Zones as 
follows: Zone I—the Island of Montreal and 
the city of Quebee and municipalities totally 
within a radius of 10 miles from the Island 
of Montreal and the city of Quebec. Zone 
II—any other city of a population of 10,000 
or more; Zone II[I]—the rest of the prov- 
ince. However, those establishments of Zone 
III employing a minimum of 26 workers will 
be considered as belonging to Zone II. 

Hours: 60 per week for stationary engine- 
men and maintenance men (millwrights), 72 
per week for watchmen, 53 hours for all other 
employees. (Weekly hours are unchanged.) 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of weekly hours or in excess of 12 
hours per day, and for work on Sundays 
or any of 9 specified holidays. Overtime 
for stationary enginemen and watchmen is 
limited to work in excess of weekly hours 
and the provision governing specified holi- 
days does not apply to these categories. For 
workers being paid higher than _ the 
minimum rates set for class A, overtime 
will be paid at the hourly rate actually 
being paid, increased by half the rate of 
class 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
paid on an hourly basis or on a piece-work 
basis are increased by 7 cents per hour for 
all classes in the 3 Zones. New minimum 
rates are now as follows (piece-work 
rates in parentheses): at least 60 per cent 
of male employees, including all stationary 
enginemen and maintenance men _  (mill- 
wrights), and at least 60 per cent of female 
employees 95 cents ($1.03) in Zone I, 91 
(98-6) cents in Zone II, 85 (92) cents in 


Zone III; not more than 25 per cent of 
male employees, including watchmen, and 
not more than 25 per cent of female 


employees 80 (864) cents in Zone I, 77 
(83-2) cents in Zone II, 71 (76-6) cents 
in Zone III; not more than 15 per cent 
of male, or of female employees 65 (70) 
cents in Zones I and II, 60 (644) cents in 
Zone III. Piece-work rates in effect on 
February 10, 1953, are increased by 7 per 
cent. During the first year of operation 
new firms in Zone III will benefit by a 
reduction of 20 per cent on the minimum 
rates shown, during the first 6 months; this 
percentage is reduced to 10 per cent during 
the second 6 months. : 

Vacation with pay provisions are un- 
changed as follows: employees with 2 months 
or more of service in the preceding calendar 
year are entitled to 7 days of vacation with 
pay calculated at 2 per cent of earnings in 
the preceding calendar year. After 3 years’ 
service an additional 7 days with pay 
calculated on the same basis. At _ the 
employer’s option this second week may be 
withheld but vacation pay granted. 


Fashion Accessories Industry, Montreal 


An Order in Council dated March 19 
and gazetted March 28, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April 1948, p.re32; Jans 1950, pin77s July, 
p.L051): 

Territorial jurisdiction now comprises the 
Island of Montreal and the area within a 
radius of 15 (previously 10) miles from its 
limits. 

Specified paid holidays are increased from 
ae 3 by the addition of St. Jean Baptiste 

ay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
as follows: stamper, special machine oper- 
ator from 47 to 55 cents per hour; crochet 
beader from 44 to 50 cents; hand embroidery 
worker, floor help, covered button and 
buckle maker from 39 to 45 cents; bonnaz 
operator from $1.07 to $1.20; pleater and 
pattern maker from 63 to 90 cents; pleater’s 
assistant from 39 to 55 cents. New scales 
of minimum rates for apprentices, as well as 
revised periods of apprenticeship are pro- 
vided for in this amendment. (Weekly 
hours are unchanged at 40 per week.) 

Vacation with pay: two weeks’ with pay 
equal to 4 per cent of earnings during period 
of employment in each year; maximum not 
to exceed 2 weeks of regular pay. The 4 
per cent will also be payable on termination 
of employment. (Previously 7 days of con- 
tinuous vacation with pay after one year of 
service.) 


Printing Trades, Quebec District 


An Order in Council dated March 26 
and gazetted April 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April 1951, p. 544; April 1952, p. 451; 
March 1953, p. 482). Agreement to be in 
effect until December 31, 1953, inclusive. 

Specified paid holidays are increased from 
8 to 9 by the addition of Confederation Day. 

Minimum wage rates: day shift—typog- 

rapher, keyboard caster operator, electro- 
typer $1.574 per hour for class “A”, $1.524 
for class “B”, $1.474 for class “C” (electro- 
typers not included in classes “B” or “C’); 
bookbinding finish-gilder $1.574 for class “A”, 
$1.524 for class “‘B’, $1.474 for class “C’’, 
$1.434 for class “HE”; stereotyper $1.56 for 
class “A”, $1.52 for class “B”, $1.47 for. 
class “C”; pressman $1.55 for class “A”, 
$1.51 for class “B”, $1.46 for class “C”; 
photo-engraver and camera operator $1.51 
for class “A”; bookbinder $1.51 for class 
“A”, $1.48 for class “B”, $1.44 for class “C”, 
$1.42 for class “EK”, analine press (paper 
bags) $1.53 for class “B”; typographer and 
pressman on platen press $1.27 for class “D”. 
(The above rates are from 7% to 10 cents 
per hour higher than those previously in 
effect.) Minimum weekly wage rates for 
bookbinding female employees are from $1 
to $3 per week higher as follows: from $17 
per week during first 6 months of first year 
to $30 per week during the second 6 months 
of fourth year. Apprentices’ minimum rates 
are from $1 to $3.50 per week higher. 
Helpers’ rates are unchanged at 60 cents 
per hovr in first year, 64 cents in second 
ear. 
: In Lévis and Lotbiniére counties the wage 
scale may be reduced by 3 (previously 5) 
per cent. In judicial districts other than 
that of Quebec the wage scale may be 
reduced by 10 (previously 124 per cent). 

Other provisions include apprenticeship 
regulations. 
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Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers, 
Montreal, Trois Rivieres and Sher- 
brooke Districts 


An Order in Council dated March 26 
and gazetted April 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Hebe 9516p. 223, lune papa toe eau. 
p. LLOTS Octane lei / ew ane 1057 Sap oo 
May 1953, p. 728). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in Zone II 
are from 8 to 10 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect and are now as 
follows: mechanic $1.10; fitter, blacksmith 
99 cents, helper 88 cents per hour. Effective 
May 1, 1953, minimum rates for mechanics 
will be increased from $1.10 to $1.20, for 
fitters and blacksmiths from 99 cents to 
$1.10 and for helpers from 88 cents to 97 
cents per hour. 


Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec 
An Order in Council dated April 2 


and gazetted April 11, amends the previous 
wae in Council for this industry (L.G., 


iy 1950, p. 872, Aug. p. 1185, Dec., 
>. 2067; Stow FIGS 1 tidal 530588 CD: 1953, 
p. 283, April, p...582, May, op. 123 ce ee 


United Mineworkers of America” and “The 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 
International Union” are added to the list 
of contracting parties. 


Part II—Stone Industry 


New working conditions replace those 
which previously governed this section of 
the present agreement as follows:— 


NATURAL STONE 

This part of the stone industry applies 
to any finishing operations on limestone, 
sand stone and any other natural stone with 
the exception of granite and marble. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
entire province of Quebec. 

Hours are unchanged at 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturdays, a 44-hour week for stone cutters, 
apprentice cutters; other classifications 
mentioned in the wage scale, 10 per day, 5 
on Saturdays, a 55-hour week. No daily or 
weekly limitation for watchmen. ® 

Overtime: as previously in effect all over- 
time is paid for at time and one-half; 
double time for work on Sunday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are from 10 
to 25 cents per hour higher than _ those 
previously in effect and are now as follows: 
stonecutter $1.30; planerman and_ stone 
turner 95 cents in first year, $1.10 after 
one year; carborundum machine operator 
$1.10; sawyerman (all kinds) 95 cents in 
first 12 months, thereafter $1.05; craneman 
95 cents in first 12 months, thereafter $1.10; 
helper and labourer 95 cents; blacksmith 85 
cents in first year, 95 cents in second year, 
thereafter $1.25. New minimum rates for 
apprentice stonecutters now range from 70 
eents in first year to $1 in third year 
(Previously apprentice stonecutters received 
60 cents in first 6 months, 70 cents in second 
6 months, 80 cents in second year ‘and 90 
cents in third year.) Watchmen’s rates are 
unchanged at $30 per week. 

Vacation: one week with pay equal to 2 
per cent of annual earnings after one year of 
continuous service with the same employer; 
2 per cent of earnings for those employees 
with less than one year’s service. (Vacation 
provisions are unchanged.) 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE 

The provisions of this part of the stone 
industry section of the present agreement 
for the building materials industry which 
apply to all operations in the artificial stone 
industry are the same as those shown above 
for the natural stone industry with the 
following exceptions:— 

Hours: 10 per day, 5 on Saturday, 55 per 
week. (Previously artificial stone dressers 
worked a maximum of 44 per week.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates are from 5 to 
20 cents per hour higher as follows: artificial 
stone dresser $1.25; machine operator $1.10; 
machinist and maintenance man _ $1.40; 
rammer and moulder $1.05; helper and 
labourer 95 cents; modeller $1.55. Minimum 
rates for artificial stone dressers’ apprentices 
range from 70 cents per hour in first 4 
months to $1 in third 4 months. 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 

The terms governing this part of the stone 
industry section of the present agreement 
which apply to all operations in the fabrica- 
tion of conerete and cement blocks are 
similar to those shown above for the 
natural and artificial stone industries with 
the following exceptions:— 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
entire province divided into 2 Zones— 
Zone I, the Island of Montreal and the 
cities of Quebec, Trois Riviéres and Cap- 
de-la Madeleine; Zone II, the remainder of 
the province. 

Hours: 10 per day, 5 on Saturday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: all trades 
and all categories—95 cents per hour in 
Zone I; 85 cents in Zone II. 

CEMENT PIPES 

The terms of this part of the stone 
industry section of the present agreement 
which governs all operations in the manu- 
facture of cement pipes are similar, in all 
respects to those governing the fabrication 
of concrete blocks, shown above. 

OTHER CEMENT PropUcTS 

This part of the stone industry section 
of the present agreement applies to the 
manufacturing of precast cement wall and 
roofing slabs, joyce, panels, etc. 

Territorial jurisdiction: entire province of 
Quebec. 

Hours: 10 per day, 5 on Saturday, 55 per 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all over- 
time; double time on Sunday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: labourer and 
helper $1.15; lift truck operator, mixer 
operator and all other categories $1.25. 
Night shift premium 5 cents per hour. 

Vacation provisions are the same as those 
shown above for the natural stone industry. 


Construction 
Structural Iron Industry, 


Quebec 


An Order in Council dated March 19 
and gazetted March 28, extends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov, 1952p. 1480)" to July 1. 1953. 


Province of 


Building Trades, Montreal 

An Order in Council dated March 26 
and gazetted April 4, extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June 1952, p. 781, March 1953, p. 432, 
Aprilj-p..082, May, p. (28), to, July.1. 105., 


(Continued on page 911) 





abour Law 


Labour Legislation, 1951 and 1952, 


in Northwest and Yukon Territories 


Workmen’s compensation benefits in Yukon and Northwest Territories 
have been made the same as Alberta’s. Mining and steam boiler ordi- 
nances revised. Yukon ordinance effects general regulation of hours 


In the Northwest and Yukon Territories, 
ordinances of interest to employers and 
employees were enacted in the past two 
years. ! 

In 1952 new Workmen’s Compensation 
Ordinances fixed for both Territories the 
scale of compensation benefits payable 
under the Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. As before, an employer is liable 
for the payment of compensation and 
medical aid for an accident which occurs 
in the course of employment and must 
carry sufficient accident insurance to cover 
his liability. The Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, acting as Referee 
under both Ordinances, will determine all 
claims for permanent disability. 

New steam boiler ordinances were passed 
in both Territories, adopting the new CSA 
boiler regulations and laying down higher 
standards of inspection and certification of 
engineers and firemen. 

In the Northwest Territories, the Mining 
Safety Ordinance and the rules made under 
it were revised to include new safety 
requirements. 

In the Yukon Territory, the Hours of 
Labour Ordinance enacted in 1951 limits 
working hours to eight per day and 48 per 
week unless time and one-half is paid. 
The Ordinance applies to all workers in 
the Territory except those engaged in 
mining operations and in shops, hotels and 
restaurants, whose hours are regulated by 
two special ordinances. 

The school-leaving age in the Northwest 
Territories was raised from 12 to 16 years. 

Both Territories enacted enabling ordi- 
nances to provide for the payment of 
assistance to old age and blind pensioners. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Workmen's Compensation 

A completely revised Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance in the Northwest 
Territories provides for the payment of 
similar benefits in the Territories as are 
payable under the Alberta Act. The 
Ordinance continues to make an employer 
individually liable for the payment of 
compensation and to require him to carry 
insurance to cover his liability. In this 
respect it differs from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts of all ten provinces. 
The provincial Acts provide for the collec- 
tive liability system under which employers 
are required to contribute to an Accident 
Fund from which compensation and medical 
aid are paid to workers who suffer injury 
in the course of their employment. The 
new Ordinance, assented to on July 10 and 
amended December 11, 1952, went into 
effect on January 1, 1953. 

Arrangements were made whereby the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Alberta 
will act as “Referee” under the Ordinance 
to determine disputed claims. All claims 
for permanent disability will be referred 
by the Commissioner to the Referee for 
determination. Claims for temporary dis- 
ability will be settled by the insurer. If 
the employee is dissatisfied with the 
disposition of his claim, however, he may 
apply to the Commissioner to have his 
claim reviewed by the Referee. Formerly, 
all matters of compensation were deter- 
mined by the employer and employee, or, 
if agreement could not be reached, by the 
courts. 

The Ordinance provides for an assess- 
ment not exceeding one-half of one per 
cent of the employer’s estimated payroll, 
to be paid at the time the employer pays 
his insurance premium. The purpose of the 
assessment is to pay the expenses of an 
office at Edmonton, through which claims 
will be referred to the Alberta Board. 
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The provisions of the Ordinance with 
respect to coverage, scale of benefits, indus- 
trial diseases for which compensation is 
payable, etc., are substantially the same as 
those of the Alberta Act (L.G., 1948, 
p. 999; 1952, p. 1085). 


Contract of Insurance 

As before, the employer is required to 
carry accident insurance for his workmen 
with an approved company unless he has 
made other arrangements satisfactory to the 
Commissioner. The insurance must provide 
for the payment of compensation to a work- 
man or his dependants for accidents arising 
out of and in the course of employment 
covered by the Act and for certain indus- 
trial diseases set out in the schedule. 


Application 

The industries set out in Schedule I are the 
same as those for which compensation is pay- 
able under the Alberta Act. All enumerated 
employments are covered regardless of the 
number of workmen. As in Alberta and 
four other provinces, “learners” are covered, 
l.e., persons not under contract of service 
who are required by the employer to undergo 
training or perform probationary work 
before entering regular employment. 


Industrial Diseases 

Compensation is payable for the follow- 
ing industrial diseases: anthrax; glanders; 
poisoning by lead, mercury, phosphorus 
and arsenic; infection or inflammation of 
the skin due to oils, cutting compounds or 
lubricants, dust, liquids, fumes, gases or 
vapours; pneumoconiosis; poisoning by 
benzol or by nitro and amido derivatives 
of benzol, anilin and others; and sub- 
cutaneous cellulitis of the hand (beat hand). 

Compensation may also be paid for 
silicosis but only if, in the opinion of the 
Referee, the workman has been exposed 
to silica dust in his employment in the 
Territories for at least three years pre- 
ceding his disablement. 

Under the previous Ordinance, the 
diseases, with some _ exceptions, were 
similar to those compensable under the 
British Columbia Act. 


Notice of Accidents 

In every case of injury by accident in 
an industry within the scope of the 
Ordinance, the workman, or his dependants 
in case of death, must notify the employer 
as soon as practicable. Failure to give 
notice within 12 months from the date of 
injury or death, unless excused by the 
Commissioner, is a bar to compensation. 
Upon being informed of an accident, the 
employer is required to notify the 
Commissioner. 
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Waiting Period 

Under the Ordinance a waiting period 
of three days and a qualifying period of 
six days are provided for. A worker whose 
disability lasts six days or less cannot 
recover compensation for the first three 
days of his disability. Only if a disability 
lasts longer than six days is compensation 
payable from the day of the accident. In 
this respect the Ordinance is unlike the 
Alberta Act, which provides for a waiting 
period of one day. 


Scale of Compensation 


The principal benefits fixed by the 
Ordinance for death cases are as follows: 
(a) not more than $200 for burial expenses 
and, in addition, if the Referee deems it 
advisable, a further allowance, not exceed- 
ing $100, towards the cost of transporting 
the workman’s body from the place of 
death to any place within the Territories; 
(b) a lump sum of $100 and $50 a month 
to the widow and, where there are children, 
an additional $25 a month to each child 
up to 16 years of age or, in the case of 
a dependent invalid child, for as long as 
the Referee believes that the workman 
would have contributed to the child’s 
support; (c) an additional payment not 
exceeding $10 a month, in the discretion 
of the Referee, to orphans under 16 years 
or to children whose surviving parent is 
confined to a prison or institution. Pay- 
ments to dependent children may be 
continued to the age of 18 if the Referee 
considers it desirable to continue their 
education. 


A dependent widow who re-marries 
receives a lump sum of $600 and pro- 
vision is made for resuming monthly 
payments of not more than $50 after the 
lapse of one year if she is subsequently in 
need by reason of the death of her 
husband, his imprisonment or his confine- 
ment to an institution. This provision for 
resuming the compensation payments of a 
widow in needy circumstances after her 
re-marriage 1s contained only in the Alberta 
Act. No. other provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act has a lke provision. 


A workman who is permanently and 
totally disabled is entitled to receive for 
life a weekly payment equal to 75 per 
cent of his average weekly earnings during 
the previous 12 months. In any case, he 
is not to receive less than $25 a week or 
the full amount of his earnings if they are 
less than $25. Where the workman suffers 
a permanent partial disability, compensa- 
tion is to be awarded according to impair- 
ment of earning capacity estimated from 


the nature and degree of the disability, 
and, as in total disability, is based on 75 
per cent of average weekly earnings. 

Temporary total or temporary partial 
disability is compensated at the same rate 
as permanent total and permanent partial 
disability, but in such case compensation 
is payable only so long as the disability 
lasts. 

In computing average earnings, $3,000 a 
year is the maximum amount taken into 
account. 

The former Ordinance did not fix the 
amounts payable for compensation. It 
provided that, if the compensation paid 
under the contract of insurance was, in the 
Commissioner’s opinion, less than the 
amount which would be payable for a 
similar disability under the _ British 
Columbia Act, he might pay the differ- 
ence out of Territorial funds, provided that 
application was made by the employee or 
his dependants within a year after payment. 


Medical Aid 


In addition to compensation payments, 
the injured workman is entitled to “medical 
aid” provided by the employer, which 
includes medical and other services, nursing, 
hospitalization, drugs, dressings, X-ray 
treatment, special treatment, transporta- 
tion and other matters as the Referee may 
authorize. 


Mines 


Greater provision for the safety of work- 
men in mines, quarries, smelters, mills and 
metallurgical works was made in the Mining 
Safety Ordinance and the rules under it, 
which were revised, effective from August 
1, 1952. The arrangement of the sections 
was improved and an effort was made to 
bring the Ordinance more into line with 
similar legislation in other parts of Canada, 
particularly with the Mining Act of Ontario. 

New or more detailed sections were 
added to the Ordinance governing employ- 
ment, medical certificates, mine rescue 
apparatus, and inspection. ‘Three sections 
governing the powers and duties of in- 
spectors, the erection of party walls for 
adjoining mines, and notices required when 
installing new equipment or when opening 
or closing a mine, which were formerly 
contained in the rules, are now included in 
the Ordinance itself. Many new provisions 
were also added to the mine safety rules, 
which now comprise 418 sections. In 
particular, changes were made with respect 
to sanitation, fire protection, hoisting 
equipment and electricity. 

The former Mining Safety Ordinance 
made in 1943 was repealed. 


Employment 


It is now provided that the minimum 
age of 18 for employment underground is 
also to apply at the working face of any 
open cut workings, pit or quarry. Above 
ground, no person under 16 years may be 
employed. The provision prohibiting 
female employment in connection with a 
mine except in work of a technical, clerical 
or domestic capacity was amended to add 
to the exception the words “or such other 
capacity as requires the exercise of normal 
feminine skill or dexterity but does not 
involve strenuous physical effort”. The 
minimum age for a person operating any 
hoisting engine at a mine is now 21 years. 
Formerly, the operator of a hoist in which 
persons were carried was required to be 21 
years old but for other types of hoists the 
minimum was 18 years. 

The new Ordinance retains the limit of 
eight hours in any consecutive 24 during 
which a workman may remain underground 
or be permitted to operate a_ hoisting 
engine. 


Medical Certificate 


A hoistman who operates a hoist which 
carrles persons is required: to hold a 
medical certificate. Certificates are valid 
for one year. The Ordinance now requires 
a record of the medical certificates of all 
hoistmen in a hoistroom to be kept 
posted showing the names of the hoistmen 
and the date of the last certificate issued 
to each. 


As before, no person is allowed to work 
in a dust exposure occupation unless he 
holds a medical certificate. “Dust exposure 
occupation” is defined to include not only 
employment underground, or at the surface 
in ore or rock-crushing operations, but also 
any occupation at the surface designated 
by the Chief Inspector. There must now 
be attached to the medical certificate a 
photograph of the holder with the number 
of the certificate endorsed on it. Medical 
certificates are good for one year. Appli- 
cation for an examination and renewal of 
the certificate must be made within 30 days 
prior to the expiry date. 


Mine Rescue Stations 


The Commissioner may direct that mine 
rescue stations be established and operated 
in a mine in which a shaft has been sunk 
to a depth of 100 feet and stoping oper- 
ations have started or in any other mine 
in which the Chief Inspector considers that 
they are necessary. The rescue station 
must be in the charge of a mine rescue 
superintendent appointed by the Commis- 
sioner. An inspector is to assess each mine 
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with the cost of maintaining mine rescue 
stations, including the salary of the mine 
rescue superintendent. The assessments 
are to be made after the end of each 
quarter on the basis of the total number 
of men shifts working underground and in 
the mine’s mill. 

The manager is responsible for the 
training of mine rescue officers and rescue 
crews and he, or a rescue officer desig- 
nated by him, under the general super- 
vision of the mine rescue superintendent, 
must direct all rescue work and recovery 
operations. The owner or manager is 
required to submit to an inspector returns 
or other information respecting safety work 
or mine rescue training as the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe. 


Inspection 


Inspectors are required to submit inspec- 
tion reports to the Chief Inspector imme- 
diately on the completion of an inspection 
and to make monthly reports as the Chief 
Inspector may require. Formerly, the 
inspectors were required to make an annual 
report to the Commissioner. 


Reporting of Accidents 


The Commissioner, as before, may direct 
an inspector to make a special report on 
an accident causing death or injury and, in 
addition, may now require a special report 
on the condition of a mine. 

When any person suffers injury which, 
in the opinion of the attending medical 
officer, may result in incapacity for work 
for seven days or more (formerly three 
days or more) the owner or manager must, 
within three days, notify the inspector. 


An outbreak of fire which endangers 
safety and which requires the services of 
the mine rescue station must be reported 
immediately to the mine rescue superin- 
tendent and to an inspector. 


Mine Safety Rules 


The principal changes in the mine safety 
rules are indicated below. 


With regard to sanitation, the rules 
require one sanitary convenience for every 
25 men or fewer on any shift of workers 
underground. Similar requirements are laid 
down for the provision of conveniences 
where men are employed on the surface. 
Where women are employed, one toilet for 
every 15 must be provided. 

In any case where men are employed 
underground or in hot or dusty surface 
occupations, accommodation for drying and 
changing clothes and supplies of warm or 
cold water must be provided above ground 
near the principal mine entrance. Pre- 
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viously, this was required only if six or 
more persons were ordinarily employed 
below ground each day. 

Where persons are employed under- 
ground, there must be a system of checking 
in and out those underground. 

As regards fire protection, the general 
procedure to be followed both on the 
surface and underground must be drawn 
up for use in case of fire. All persons 
concerned must be kept informed of their 
duties and copies of the rules or suitable 
extracts must be kept posted. 

No person may build a fire underground 
unless authorized by the manager and only 
after the necessary fire-fighting equipment 
has been provided. The amount of volatile 
inflammable liquid kept underground must 
not exceed the requirements for the current 
day’s work. 

Where dangerous concentrations of 
inflammable gas have been found to exist 
In any mine workings, the area must 
immediately be considered as a fire hazard 
area and every precaution taken to prevent 
the gas from igniting. No person may 
smoke, use open-flame lamps, matches, etc., 
in a fire hazard area, except with the Chief 
Inspector’s written permission. The owner 
or manager must maintain suitable warning 
signs in such an area. 


As before, fire-fighting equipment as 
deemed necessary by the inspector must be 
provided in every head-frame, shafthouse, 
portal-house and every other plant building 
and at every shaft and winze station 
underground. It must now be inspected 
once a month by a person appointed by 
the manager and a report made in writing 
to the manager. 


New sections were added to the rules 
governing the care and use of explosives. 
Explosives must be stored on the surface 
in special buildings, such as magazines, 
thaw houses, detonator or blasting cap 
storage buildings or cap and fuse houses, 
which are under the direction of the 
manager or a person appointed by him. 
Where possible, the building must be 
located in accordance with the British 
Table of Distances in respect of distance 
from the mine, other buildings or any 
public highway or railway. The ground 
surrounding the building must be cleared 
of timber or other combustible material 
for at least 50 feet. 


As previously, with the written permis- 
sion of the Chief Inspector, underground 
explosive magazines may be established. 
The maximum amount of explosives which 
may be stored in such a magazine was 
increased from 2,500 to 5,000 pounds. 


A number of changes were made with 
respect to hoisting machinery and equip- 
ment. As regards inspection, the owner 
or manager of a mine where a hoist is in 
use must appoint a competent person to 
inspect the shaft at least once a week, and 
at least once a month to examine thor- 
oughly the guides, timber, walls and hoist- 
ing compartments generally. A_ shaft 
inspection book must be kept for each shaft 
and a record of every examination entered 
by the person making the examination. 
Entries must be read and signed each week 
by the person in charge of the maintenance 
of the shaft who must also note in the 
book any dangerous condition reported and 
the action taken regarding it. 

The maximum load of both men and 
materials which may be carried in any shaft 
conveyance must be determined by the 
inspector before the mine owner or manager 
may permit men to be carried. The in- 
spector, before issuing a certificate to this 
effect, must be satisfied that the hoisting 
installation and_ signalling equipment 
comply with the rules. 

The safety appliances on a cage or skip 
must be examined once a day, and at least 
once in every three months the safety 
catches of the cages must be tested. If 
they are found unsatisfactory, the cage or 
other shaft conveyance must not be used 
until the catches have been repaired and 
proved to act satisfactorily. If the in- 
spector deems it necessary, he may order 
specific tests to be made. The Chief 
Inspector may give permission in writing 
for hoisting men without safety catches if 
he is satisfied that the equipment and con- 
ditions are such that a maximum of safety 
is provided. 

Hoisting ropes are subject to stricter 
requirements. No hoisting hope may be 
used which has not been tested and 
approved. At least a daily examination 
of the rope is required, and once a month 
that part of the rope which is not on the 
hoist drum when the conveyance is at its 
lowest stopping point must be examined. 
A higher factor of safety is now required 
for ropes on new hoists or on existing 
hoists modified to increase the hoisting 
capacity. 

Special rules are now set out for the safe 
operation of electric hoists and cover such 


matters as automatic brakes, overwind and- 


underwind devices, circuit breaker, and 
warning signals. An electrical hoisting 
equipment record book must be kept at a 
mine where an electric hoist is in use and 
a weekly examination of the hoist motor 
and control apparatus, electric safety 
-devices and hoisting signal equipment must 


be recorded as well as notation made of 
any failure of or accident to such equip- 
ment and the action taken regarding it. 


Stricter regulation of clay, sand and 
gravel pits and quarries is provided for. 
The new provisions require open cut oper- 
ations more than 65 feet deep to be worked 
in benches unless the written permission of 
the Chief Inspector has been obtained. 
Another new provision requires men work- 
ing on the pit wall to wear a life-line 
securely snubbed above the working place 
and under the supervision of a snubtender 
or held taut by one of more fellow- 
workmen. Specifications are now set out 
for travelways, stairways and ladders. 


Two new sections of the rules set out 
safety precautions to be observed at 
metallurgical works and at blast furnaces 
and roasters. Breathing and _ portable 
resuscitating apparatus approved by the 
inspector must be maintained at blast 
furnaces and other metallurgical works 
where the atmosphere may contain dan- 
gerous concentrations of poisonous gases. 
In addition, a person trained in the use 
of the apparatus must be on duty in each 
working shift. 


Extensive changes were made in the rules 
covering the use of electricity in mines. 
Many of the new provisions incorporate 
sections of Part V of the CSA Electrical 
Code covering the use of electricity in coal 
mines and in metalliferous and industrial 
mineral mines and quarries. It is now 
stipulated that, in the absence of any 
specific rules on a particular point, the 
adherence to electrical codes recognized by 
the Commissioner will be recognized as 
good practice. 

An inspector is now authorized to 
suspend or vary any mine safety rule made 
under the Ordinance if the owner or 
manager applies to him in writing giving 
reasons for requesting that the rule should 
not apply. The suspension or variation 
is effective for two months unless it 
is cancelled sooner or confirmed by the 
Commissioner. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


The new Steam Boilers Ordinance, 1951, 
which replaces the Ordinance of 1941, 
adopts the Canadian Regulations for the 
Construction and Inspection of Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels (CSA B51-1951) as regu- 
lations under the Ordinance and contains 
other new provisions designed to bring the 
Ordinance into line with present-day 
standards. 

The Ordinance covers the inspection, 
certification and operation of boilers and 
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pressure vessels and the certification of 
four classes of engineers and of welders. 


The Ordinance applies to boilers and 
pressure vessels used for power, heating 
and refrigeration except for boilers of less 
than 3 h.p. or those used for heating 
private residences that house fewer than 
three families, those subject to inspection 
under the Canada Shipping Act, boilers 
and pressure vessels which are part of the 
equipment of railways under the federal 
Railway Act, pressure vessels of less than 
14 cubic feet volume or operating at 
less than 50 pounds pressure p.s.i., those 
subject to inspection under the federal 
Explosives Act and diesel engines. The 
latter exclusion is new. 


All uninsured boilers and pressure vessels 
are required to be inspected and certifi- 
cated annually and are subject to addi- 
tional inspections if they are reported to 
the Commissioner to be in an _ unsafe 
condition. The new Ordinance _ also 
authorizes inspectors to examine boilers or 
pressure vessels in the course of construc- 
tion or undergoing repair. ‘The inspector 
may refuse to grant a certificate of 
inspection if a boiler or pressure vessel is 
found to be improperly constructed or 
repaired or where permission to make the 
inspection has been refused. 


Boilers and pressure vessels covered by 
the Ordinance must, as previously,. be 
operated by a person over 21 years of age 
who holds a certificate of qualification. 
Four classes of certificates are provided for, 
graded according to the rating of the boiler 
or pressure vessel. A first class engineer, 
as before, may take charge of any boiler 
or pressure vessel. The rating of boilers 
and pressure vessels which a second or 
third class engineer may take charge of 
was considerably increased. A second class 
engineer is now qualified to take charge 
of a boiler or pressure vessel not exceeding 
750 h.p. instead of 100 h.p.; a third class 
engineer may be in charge of one of not 
more than 500 hp. rather than 50 hop.; 
a fourth class engineer (fireman) may take 
charge of one of not more than 200 ho. 
if he is under the general supervision of 
an engineer with a higher certificate. 
Formerly, a fireman could take charge of 
any boiler or pressure vessel if he was 
supervised by a properly qualified engineer. 

As previously, where the owner of a 
boiler or pressure vessel is unable to secure 
the services of a qualified engineer, the 
inspector may grant a permit to operate 
the boiler or pressure vessel for six months 
to any person who satisfies him as to his 
good conduct, sobriety and experience. 
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The Ordinance prohibits welding on 
boilers or pressure vessels except by a 
person holding a welder’s certificate or one 
who is considered by the Commissioner to 
be otherwise qualified. 


Licensing of Trades and Businesses 

Amendments, assented to December 11, 
1952, were made to the Business Licence 
Ordinance which forbids a person to carry 
on any of the occupations listed in the 
schedule without first obtaining a licence 
and paying the required fee. 

The Ordinance requires an applicant for 
a licence who is an employer of labour to 
state in his written application the arrange- 
ments he has made for the protection of 
his workmen in case of accident in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance or his reasons for 
not making such arrangements. 

The amendment authorizes the Commis- 
sioner to refuse to register or issue a 
licence to a person who is required to 
insure his employees under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance and who 
fails to do so. 


School Attendance 

A new School Ordinance, assented to 
July 10, 1952, raises the school-leaving age 
from 12 to 16 years. Previously, a child 
between 7 and 12 years was required to 
attend school for at least 16 weeks in each 
year, eight weeks of which were consecutive. 

Under the new Ordinance, a parent or 
guardian of a child between 7 and 16 years 
is required to send him to school, or see 
that he is educated otherwise, and for 
failure to do so may be liable to a fine 
not exceeding $5 for each day during which 
the violation continues. 

A parent or guardian is not lable to 
penalty for failure to send the child to 
school for any of the following reasons: 
(a) uf the child is being educated in some 
other satisfactory manner; (b) if he is 
unable to attend by reason of sickness or 
other unavoidable cause; (c) if there is no 
school open which the child can attend 
within five miles from his residence; 
(d) if the child has reached a standard 
of education equal to or higher than that 
to be attained in such school; (e) if the 
child’s physical or mental condition is such 
as to prevent his attendance at school or 
his application to study; (f) if there is 
insufficient accommodation in the school 
which the child has the right to attend; 
(g) if the child has completed Grade VIII 


or its equivalent; or (h) if he is absent 
from school on a holy day recognized by 
the church to which he belongs. 


Old Age and Blind Assistance | 

' The Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons Allowance Ordinance, assented to 
on December 138, 1951, is similar to the 
Acts passed in all provinces during 1951 
and 1952. It provides for the administra- 
tion of the old age and blind persons’ 
assistance program in the Territories. The 
Commissioner is authorized to appoint a 
Director to be responsible for receiving 
applications and determining eligibility for 
both types of assistance. The Ordinance 
went into effect January 1, 1952. 


YUKON 
Hours of Work 


By the enactment of the Hours of 
Labour Ordinance, 1951, working hours 
must be confined to eight in a day and 
48 in a week unless time and one-half is 
paid for all time worked after these limits. 
The Ordinance is, in general, similar to the 
hours of work legislation in effect in five 
provinces and in its provision requiring 
time and one-half to be paid if work 
continues beyond fixed limits is like the 
Acts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

This is the first general statutory regu- 
lation of hours of work in the Yukon 
Territory. The Fair Wages Ordinance, 
1946, limits the hours of employees in 
shops, ‘hotels, restaurants, etc., to eight and 
44 unless time and one-half is paid and 
the Ordinance to Regulate the Hours of 
Labour and the Minimum Wage to be 
Paid in Mining Operations, 1937, limits to 
eight and 48 the working hours of employees 
in mining. Employees covered by these 
two Ordinances are excluded from the new 
Hours of Labour Ordinance. Also excluded 
from the Ordinance are persons employed 
in a supervisory, managerial or confidential 
capacity. 

Employers are required to keep records 
showing the hours worked by all their 
employees. Records must be produced for 
inspection when required by the Commis- 
sioner or a person authorized by him. 

For failure to comply with any provision 
of the Ordinance the penalty is a fine 
ranging from $25 to $100 for each employee 
affected by the violation or, in default of 
payment, imprisonment for a term of not 
more than three months. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

A Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 
practically identical to the one enacted in 
the Northwest Territories, described above, 


was assented to in the Yukon Territory on 
October 23, 1952, and became effective on 
January 1, 1953. As in the Northwest 
Territories, disputed claims in the Yukon 
will be dealt with by the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, which has 
agreed to act as Referee. 

The only difference of note between the 
two Ordinances has to do with payments 
to a dependent widow on her re-marriage. 
As in the Northwest Territories, the Yukon 
Ordinance provides that when a dependent 
widow re-marries her monthly payments 
cease and she receives a lump sum of $600 
within one month of her re-marriage. No 
provision is made in the Yukon Territory 
for the resumption of a widow’s monthly 
pension if she later finds herself in need. 

While the new Ordinance provides for 
the same general system of individual 
liability as before, under which an employer 
is hable for the payment of compensation 
and must insure his risk in a private 
insurance company, it makes substantial 
changes by adopting the scale of benefits 
and other provisions of the Alberta Act. 

Previously, fixed lump sums were pay- 
able in death claims and for permanent 
total disability, e.g., compensation in case 
of death was $5,000 to a widow, with $750 
for each child under 16, the total not to 
exceed $8,600. The sum of $6,000 was pay- 
able for permanent total disability and 
fixed sums for specific injuries. For 
temporary total disability a workman 
received a weekly payment of 66% per cent 
of his average daily wages for the duration 
of his disability, up to a maximum period 
of 12 months. 


Under the new Ordinance a _ widow 
receives a lump sum of $100 and a 
monthly pension of $50 until her death or 
re-marriage, together with $25 a month for 
each of her children under the age of 16 
years. For permanent total disability com- 
pensation is a weekly payment during the 
lifetime of the workman equal to 75 per 
cent of his average weekly earnings. For 
permanent partial disability compensation 
is a proportion of 75 per cent of average 
weekly earnings, depending on the degree 
of loss of function resulting from the 
injury. 

Another change from the _ previous 
Ordinance is in application. All industries 
set out in the schedule are covered whereas 
under the former Ordinance industries with 
fewer than five workmen were exempted. 
The number of industrial diseases was 
increased from five to eleven. Formerly, 
compensation was payable only for silicosis, 
lead, arsenic and mercury poisoning, and 
infected blisters. 
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The new Ordinance provides for a three- 
day waiting period and a six-day qualifying 
period. The six-day qualifying period is 
new. Previously, a workman was not 
granted compensation for any disability that 
lasted less than three days. Henceforth, 
when disability is of more than six days’ 
duration, compensation is payable from the 
day of the accident. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


The Steam Boilers Ordinance was 
replaced by a new Ordinance enacted 
May 8, 1952, and amended October 23 of 
the same year. The provisions are similar 
to those of the new Ordinance in the 
Northwest Territories (see above). 

The coverage is the same as in the 
Northwest Territories except that the 
Ordinance does not apply to boilers and 
pressure vessels of less than 15 ho., 
instead of those of less than 3 hyp. as is 
the case in the Northwest Territories. 

In the Northwest Territories, and pre- 
viously in the Yukon, all boilers and 
pressure vessels were required to be 
inspected annually. Now the compulsory 
annual inspection applies to all boilers, 
pressure vessels of over 20 cubic foot 
capacity, and hot water boilers which have 
over 150 square feet of heating surface or 
any used for heating a school, hospital, 
church, theatre, hall, auditorium or other 
building where the public assembles. On 
completing the inspection, the inspector 
must issue to the owner an inspection 
certificate. The new Ordinance provides 
that, if circumstances warrant, the Commis- 
sioner may issue a certificate to an owner 
of a new boiler or pressure vessel pending 
the next regular inspection. 

In addition to the four regular classes 
of engineers’ certificates provided for, the 
Commissioner is authorized to issue a 
provisional certificate on payment of a 
fee of $10, valid for not more than one 
year, to a person who has been employed 
as a fireman on a high pressure boiler for 
at least one year. 

A new section provides that, where a 
boiler is delivered to a purchaser within 
the Territory, an affidavit of the foreman 
under whose supervision the boiler was 
built must be forwarded to the Commis- 
sioner. Unless this section is complied 
with, the inspector will not be required to 
pass the new boiler. 

As in the Northwest Territories, the 
Yukon Ordinance adopts the 1951 Regu- 
lations for the Construction and Inspec- 
tion of Boilers and Pressure Vessels of the 
Canadian Standards Association. In addi- 
tion, the Yukon Ordinance provides that 
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the Interprovincial Boiler Code is _ to 
govern the design, construction and inspec- 
tion of boilers and pressure vessels in all 
circumstances not covered by the regu- 
lations. 

A schedule of fees for inspecting boilers 
and pressure vessels is appended to the 
Ordinance. 


Licensing of Trades and Businesses 

The Business Licence Ordinance, 1952, 
requires all persons engaged in any of 
the occupations listed in the schedule to 
obtain a licence, for which they must pay 
a fee ranging from $10 to $100. A licence 
is valid for one year, expiring on March 81. 
The Ordinance does not apply to portions 


of the Territory situated within the 
boundaries of a municipality. 
Guides 


New provisions with respect to the 
licensing of guides are contained in the 
Game Ordinance which went into effect 
January 1, 1952, replacing an Ordinance 
of 1947. 

As before, every person acting as a guide 
is required to be licensed by the Commis- 
sioner or his agent. Three types of 
licences are provided for, Grades A, B and 
C. These must be renewed annually. 

To obtain a Grade A licence, a person 
must have acted as a guide for three years 
and have suitable equipment for outfitting 
any person desiring to hunt game. A 
Grade B licence may be issued to a person 
acting as assistant to a Grade A guide or 
to one whose activities as a guide are con- 
fined to areas where there is no need of 
extensive equipment to ensure the safe 
handling and conducting of the hunting 
party. A Grade C licence will entitle the 
holder to operate only under the immediate 
supervision of the holder of a Grade A or 
B licence; the holder must not hold hunt- 
ing territory in his own right. 

An applicant for a licence must produce 
evidence of qualifications, ability, character, 
age, residence, equipment, and the districts. 
in which he has hunted. 


Old Age and Blind Assistance 

The Old Age Assistance and _ Blind 
Persons Allowance Ordinance was passed in 
1952 to provide for the administration in 
the Yukon Territory of pensions to needy 
persons between 65 and 70 and needy blind 
persons over 21 years. 

In addition to the maximum pension of 
$40 a month payable to these two classes 
of persons, the Ordinance also provides for 
a supplementary allowance of up to $10 a 
month. The Ordinance went into effect 
April 1, 1952. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec paper mill loses appeal against Superior Court decision refus- 
ing to stay the proceedings of arbitration board. Manitoba spray 
painter claiming entitlement to week’s dismissal notice loses case 


In a case which arose out of difficulties encountered by Price Brothers 
and the pulp and paper syndicates representing their employees in negotiat- 
ing an agreement in March 1951, the appeal court in Quebec has ruled -that 
a dispute over the unions’ request for a voluntary revocable check-off was a 
proper subject for reference to a board of arbitration.* In Manitoba, the 
Court of Appeal dismissed a workman’s claim that he was entitled to a week’s 
notice on termination of employment both at common law and by the terms 


of the Manitoba Hours and Conditions of Work Act. ’ 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side. . . 
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...finds check-off a “condition of employment 


coming within jurisdiction of arbitration board 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, at Quebec on March 11, 1953, 
dismissed an employer’s appeal from the 
ruling of the Superior Court that the 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues 
was a condition of employment coming 
within the jurisdiction of a council of 
arbitration and that no writ of prohibition 
could be issued against a council of arbi- 
tration to prevent it from making a 
recommendation on this question. 

Mr. Justice Hyde, Mr. Justice Marchand, 
Mr. Justice Gagné and Mr. Justice Bertrand 
gave separate reasons for the Court’s deci- 
sion and Mr. Justice Barclay gave a 
dissenting opinion. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice Hyde. Price Brothers and 
Company Limited had signed collective 
agreements with the unions which were the 
bargaining agents for employees in the 
company’s paper mills at Riverbend and 
Jonquiéres. On March 27, 1951, the unions 
gave notice that they wished to negotiate 
amendments to the agreements before they 
were renewed. In the discussions that 
followed, agreement was reached on all 
points except the unions’ request for a 
voluntary check-off of union dues from the 
wages of the employees, which the com- 
pany refused. According to the provisions 
of the Labour Relations Act for the solu- 
tion of differences in the negotiation of 
collective agreements, the Minister of 
Labour first appointed a conciliator; then, 
when he was unable to effect an agree- 
ment, a council of arbitration. 





*Last month the Supreme Court of Canada 
declined to hear the company’s appeal from 
this decision. 


A representative of the company 
appeared before the council of arbitration 
and contested its jurisdiction on the ground 
that the check-off clause over which the 
parties disagreed was not a “condition of 
employment” which a council of arbitra- 
tion was authorized by statute to consider. 
On November 15, 1951, the members of 
the council of arbitration reported unani- 
mously to the Minister that they were 
unable to render a decision on the matter 
submitted to them, since the question of 
their jurisdiction was one to be determined 
by the courts. 

On December 10, 1951, the Department 
of Labour advised the company that the 
Minister had decided to appoint a second 
council of arbitration to consider the issue 
of the check-off and requested it to 
nominate a member. The employer in- 
formed the Minister of his view that a 
council of arbitration had no jurisdiction 
to consider the matter and that the Quebec 
Labour Relations Act did not empower the 
Minister to appoint a second council. He 
stated that if the unions persisted in 
proceeding with the matter he would con- 
test the jurisdiction of the council of 
arbitration in court. When the Minister 
proceeded to appoint a second council, the 
employer applied to the Superior Court for 
a writ of prohibition against the new 
council of arbitration. 

Mr. Justice Hyde reviewed the argu- 
ments given by the employer and _ the 
unions in the Superior Court. Counsel for 
the company claimed first that the Minister 
had no power to appoint a second council 
of arbitration and secondly that an 
employer could not be required under 
either the Labour Relations Act or the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act to accept a 
check-off provision. The unions’ counsel 
maintained that a writ of prohibition could 
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not be issued against a council of arbitra- 
tion, that: the Minister had the right to 
appoint a second council because the 
refusal of. the first group to consider the 
matter submitted to it was equivalent to 
resignation, and that the proposed check-off 
clause did constitute a condition of employ- 
ment within the meaning of the Labour 
Relations Act. The Superior Court dis- 
missed the application for a writ of 
prohibition for various reasons, including 
the ones urged by the unions’ counsel. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench the case 
was narrowed down to two questions. Was 
the voluntary revocable check-off a “con- 
dition of employment” coming within the 
jurisdiction of a council of arbitration? If 
a council of arbitration exceeded its juris- 
diction, could a writ of prohibition be 
issued against it? 

Mr. Justice Hyde proceeded to exmine 
the company’s contention that a check-off 
clause cannot be enforced upon an 
employer and consequently is a matter 
outside the jurisdiction of a council of 
arbitration. He noted first that the unions’ 
request was for a voluntary revocable 
check-off clause, under which the employer 
would be obliged, upon the written request 
of an employee covered by the agreement, 
to withhold periodically from his pay the 
amount of his union dues and to remit the 
money to the union. The employee would 
have the right to revoke such instructions 
at any time and so would be left with 
complete freedom of action. He drew a 
distinction between this type of check-off 
provision and a compulsory check-off with 
or without the closed shop or other form 
of union security provision. 

His Lordship then referred to Section 
2(e) of the Labour Relations Act which 
defines a collective agreement in these 
terms :— 

“Collective agreement” or “agreement” 
means any arrangement respecting condi- 
tions of employment entered into between 
persons acting for one or more associa- 
tions of employees, and an employer or 


several employers or persons acting for 
one or more associations of employers. 


Counsel for the employer emphasized 
the more limited meaning of the phrase 
“conditions de travail” in the French 
version of this section. He agreed that 
any clause not contrary to public order 
or good morals might be included in a 
labour contract or a collective agreement 
freely negotiated but maintained that 
the Act only required the employer to 
negotiate terms concerning “conditions de 
travail”, that is, the work which employees 
are required to do and the relations 
between the employer and his employees. 
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He contended that a check-off provision 
was not a condition of employment since 
it dealt only with the relations between the 
union and the employer. 

Mr. Justice Hyde did not support this 
view. He pointed out that there was no 
attempt in the statute to limit the meaning 
of “conditions of employment”. He also 
cited the rule given by Maxwell’s Inter- 
pretation of Statutes that the chief object 
in construing the meaning of statutes is to 
determine the legislative intent, and that 
words should be given their full meaning, 
or the more extensive of two meanings, 
if this will best carry out the legislative 
intention. A narrow interpretation of 
“conditions de travail” might mean only 
the actual physical conditions under which 
the work was performed while “conditions 
of employment” might be restricted to 
rates of pay and hours of work. It was 
obviously not the intention of the Legis- 
lature to restrict the terms of collective 
agreements in this way. 

His Lordship considered that the check- 
off was a question of the manner of 
payment of wages and was therefore a 
“condition of employment”. While it was 
true that the union would benefit from the 
automatic collection of dues, the check-off 
was not solely in the interests of the union 
but would also assist the individual 
employee. It would save him the trouble 
of making the regular payments to which 
he was pledged and would assure him of 
remaining in good standing. 

Section 14 of the Labour Relations Act 
provides for the submission of a dispute 
over the negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment to a council of arbitration. Since 
he considered the check-off a condition of 
employment properly the subject of a 
collective agreement under the Act, His 
Lordship held that the matter did come 
within the jurisdiction of a council of 
arbitration. For this reason he did not find 
it necessary to consider whether a writ of 
prohibition could be issued against a 
council of arbitration. 


The employer also contended that the 
matter in dispute was beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of a council of arbitration appointed 
under the Trade Disputes Act because it 
was not mentioned in Section 4 of that 
Act which lists matters which may con- 
stitute a dispute. Mr. Justice Hyde held 
that a reference of a dispute arising in 
the negotiation of°a collective agreement 
to a council of arbitration was not con- 
cerned with the jurisdiction prescribed by 
the Trade Disputes Act but solely with that 
given by the Labour Relations Act. Since 
this question was one properly dealt with 


in a collective agreement there was no 
question of the jurisdiction of a council of 
arbitration to consider and report upon it. 

In separate reasons for decision, Mr. 
Justice Marchand stated that he could not 
see how a writ of prohibition could be 
issued against a council of arbitration, 
since it was not an inferior tribunal having 
the power to judge within a limited juris- 
diction but was merely a body established 
to make inquiry into a matter and report 
its findings to the Minister of Labour. He 
stated that he would dismiss the appeal on 
this ground alone. 

Mr. Justice Bertrand concurred in the 
judgment of the Court because of the 
clauses in the Trade Disputes Act and the 
Labour Relations Act protecting councils 
of arbitration against writs of prohibition. 

Mr. Justice Gagné stated that the dis- 
tinction made by counsel for the employer 
between “conditions of employment” and 
other terms which may be included in 
collective agreements was not clear to him. 
In his opinion all provisions of a collective 
agreement were conditions of employment. 
If a check-off clause were included in an 
agreement, as the employer admitted it 
could be, and yet was not a condition of 
employment which was binding, it would 
be of no use at all to the employees. 

Referring to the employer’s argument 
that a check-off provision did not deal with 
an employer’s relations with his employees 
but only with his relations with the union, 
Mr. Justice Gagné emphasized that a 
union speaks on behalf of all its members. 
The union, acting for the protection of the 
individual worker, negotiates an agreement 
fixing wages, hours of labour and type of 
work and this agreement is binding on all 
its members. The purpose of the collection 
of membership dues is not to enrich the 
union but to cover the costs of its services 
to the members. The payment of union 
dues is therefore intimately connectéd 
with an employee’s work and wages. 

For these reasons His Lordship con- 
sidered that the check-off provision was a 
condition of employment and that the 
council of arbitration did have authority to 
consider whether or not it would recom- 
mend its inclusion in the collective agree- 
ment. He also found that the Minister of 
Labour was authorized to appoint a second 
council when the first refused to consider 
the question submitted to it. 

Mr. Justice Barclay, in giving reasons 
for his dissenting judgment, maintained 
that there was a distinction between 
conditions of employment or working con- 
ditions and other conditions which might 
be included in a collective agreement. Any 


provision not illegal or against public order 
might become a term of an agreement, and 
if both parties agreed to include it, it 
could then be treated as a working condi- 
tion, but not otherwise. He held that a 
council of arbitration could deal with actual 
working conditions and could recommend 
their adoption, but could not deal with or 
make any recommendations regarding other 
stipulations in the contract which are left 
to the free consent of the employer and 
the employee. 


In Mr. Justice Barclay’s view, “working 
conditions” meant the conditions which an 
employee must fulfil in order to earn 
his wages and the conditions which an 
employer must fulfil in order to reap the 
benefit of his employee’s work. He found 
that the check-off was not a working 
condition. 

It is only after the employee, by com- 
plying with the working conditions, has 
earned his wages that the question of the 
voluntary check-off arises. At most it is 
a service which the company is asked to 
perform, it is not one of the company’s 
obligations... As the check-off is not a 
stipulation of the contract, and not yet 
having been agreed to, it cannot be con- 
sidered as a working condition. 


Accordingly, in his opinion, the council of 
arbitration had no jurisdiction to make a 
recommendation as to the proposed check- 
off provision. 


Considering that the second council was 
appointed for the sole purpose of dealing 
with a subject outside its jurisdiction, he 
held that a writ of prohibition should be 
issued against it. In his opinion, Section 
34 of the Trade Disputes Act and Section 
Ala of the Labour Relations Act protected 
a council of arbitration from such a writ 
only when it was exercising its proper 
functions. For this reason he would have 
allowed the company’s appeal. 


The Court dismissed the employer’s 
appeal from the judgment of the Superior 
Court which had accepted the _ case 
advanced by the unions and had dismissed 
the company’s application for a writ of 
prohibition against the council of arbi- 
tration. Price Brothers and Company 
Limited v. Letarte et al, Rapports Judi- 
craires de Québec [1953], BR Montreal, 
No. 4, 307. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 

...finds one hour adequate notice of dismissal 

for painter paid by the week at an hourly rate 
The Manitoba Court of Appeal, on 

March 20, 1953, dismissed a workman’s 

appeal from a ruling that he was not 

entitled to a week’s notice of dismissal 
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since he was employed by the hour and 
knew of his employer’s practice of giving 
not more than an hour’s notice. 

Mr. Justice Beaubien described the facts 
of the case in his reasons for judgment. 
The appellant had been hired as a spray 
painter in May 1950. The contract of 
hiring was an oral one and nothing was 
said regarding termination of employment. 
The only arrangement made was that he 
was to start at a wage of 90 cents an hour 
and was to receive $1 an hour if he proved 
satisfactory after a trial period of two 
weeks. The appellant testified that no 
notice regarding termination of employ- 
ment was ever posted in the shop and 
that the employer had never raised the 
question at a meeting of employees. The 
painter worked steadily for his employer, 
except for short periods of absence during 
his wife’s illness and during his holidays, 
until October 4, 1951, when he was 
discharged along with nine others. On that 
day he was told at 4 p.m. that he would 
be “through” at 5.15 p.m.; his wages were 
paid up to that time. On October 2 he 
had been paid the amount he had earned 
during the week ending the previous 
Friday. 

A police magistrate awarded the work- 
man $48.80 in lieu of a week’s notice of 
dismissal. The employer appealed this 
ruling to the county court. The county 
court judge, holding that the painter was 
employed by the hour and that in the 
circumstances the notice given him was 
reasonable, allowed the appeal. The work- 
man appealed from this judgment to the 
Court of Appeal, claiming that he was 
entitled to one week’s notice of termina- 
tion of employment both at common law 
and by the terms of the Manitoba Hours 
and Conditions of Work Act. 

Mr. Justice Beaubien stated that the 
point to be decided was the nature of the 
hiring. The appellant contended that it 
was a weekly hiring, terminable on a 
week’s notice. His Lordship cited authori- 
ties which supported the view that where 
a hiring is for an indefinite period reason- 
able notice must be given and that the 
question of what constitutes reasonable 
notice depends on the nature of the hiring 
and other circumstances of the employ- 
ment. 


Mr. Justice Beaubien then reviewed the 
decision of the county court judge. He 
had accepted the employer’s contention 
that his employees were hired by the hour, 
although they were paid once a week for 
convenience, and that they could leave 
their job any time they wished and could 
be discharged on an hour’s notice. He had 
found also that the employee who brought 
the complaint was well aware of the system 
followed by the company. He was in its 
employ for 16 months, was off work on at 
least two occasions and was active in 
organizing a union among the employees, 
so that he would have particular knowl- 
edge of the company’s employment prac- 
tices. The county court had held, 
therefore, that the notice given was 
reasonable in the circumstances. 

Mr. Justice Beaubien then considered the 
appellant’s claim that the Hours and 
Conditions of Work Act gave him the 
right to one week’s notice. This Act pro- 
vides that, where the period of employment 
is not fixed and wages are paid once a 
month or more often, notice must be 
given by an employer who dismisses an 
employee or by an employee who leaves 
his job, and the period of notice must not 
be shorter than the regular pay period. 
This provision does not apply, however, 
where a different custom respecting termin- 
ation of employment exists in an estab- 
lishment. 

The county court judge had held that 
Section 6B(1) of the Act, which contains 
the requirement respecting the giving of 
notice, was not applicable because it was 
the established practice of the company to 
dismiss or lay off employees on an hour’s 
notice and the employee making the com- 
plaint knew of this custom. Mr. Justice 
Beaubien considered that the county court 
judge was justified in this view. How- 
ever, the fact that the statutory provision 
did not apply did not deprive the appellant 
of his common-law right to reasonable 
notice. He agreed with the finding of the 
county court judge that the appellant was 
employed by the hour and that in the 
circumstances the notice given him was 
reasonable. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
appeal with costs. Hmler v. Display 
Fiztures Ltd. [1953], 8 WWR (NS) 289. 





In 1952 the average output of coal per man-day in underground mines was highest 


in the Yukon at 3:°896 tons and lowest in New Brunswick at 1-597 tons. 


average was 2:549 tons. 


The national 


Canada’s coal mines employed an average of 21,754 persons during 1952, of whom 
5,858 worked on the surface and 15,896 underground. 
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—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Major revision of Quebec’s General Minimum Wage Order 4 results in 
higher minimum wage rates for small centres. Rates for municipal and 
school corporation employees are also ‘raised by two special orders 


General Order 4, the blanket minimum 
wage order covering the majority of 
unorganized workers in the province of 
Quebec, was revised and re-written in 
simpler form. The order, while still 
covering the entire province, now applies 
to three zones instead of four. Although 
there was no general increase in minimum 
wages, rates were raised for certain classes 
of workers, notably those employed in 
centres of less than 2,000 people. The 
general minimum rates set by the order for 
workers in factories, shops, offices and other 
workplaces are 51, 46 and 41 cents an hour 
in Zones I, II and III, respectively. 

Two special orders, Nos. 41 and 42, 
governing employees of municipal and 
school corporations and stationary engine- 
men and firemen, were also revised in line 
with the changes in Order 4, and the 
minimum rates for employees of municipal 
and school corporations were increased. 

Of the 13 remaining special orders, four 
expired and nine were renewed for another 
year. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 

Effective from, April 25, the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Commission revised three 
minimum wage orders, General Order 4, 
Order 41 covering employees of municipal 
and school corporations and Order 42 
governing stationary enginemen and fire- 


-men. These orders are effective until 
May 1, 1954. 
At the same time the Commission 


renewed until May 1, 1954, nine of the 
remaining 13 special orders. ‘The nine 
orders renewed, without change, are: 
Order 2, covering payment of overtime; 
3, holidays with pay; 3A, holidays with 
pay in the building construction industry; 
11, hospital and charitable institutions; 
14, real estate undertakings; 23, taverns; 
26A, taxicabs in Montreal; 29, taxicabs 
in Quebec and Lévis; and 39, forest 
operations. 

The four orders which expired on May 1, 
1953, are: Order 5, governing silk textiles; 
8, cotton textiles; 19, full-fashioned hosiery; 
and 37, manufacture of glass containers. 
Workers in these undertakings are now 
under General Order 4. 

All changes were effected by O.C. 373, 
made on March 26, and gazetted April 25. 


General Order 4 


Order 4, which applies to all under- 
takings under the Minimum Wage Act 
not covered by special orders, is esti- 
mated to cover close to 1,000,000 workers. 
This lengthy and complex order, made in 
1942 and frequently amended, was revised 
and generally simplified. In addition to the 
simplification and improved arrangement 
effected in the revision, the number of 
zones for which minimum rates are set was 
reduced from four to three. The order, 
as before, applies to the entire province 
but the former Zones III and IV, covering 
places with from 2,000 to 10,000 persons 
and places with under 2,000 _ persons, 
respectively, have been combined to form 
Zone III. Hence, workers in the smaller 
centres must now receive a higher minimum 
rate than before. 


In the revised Order 4, although there 
was no. general increase in minimum 
wages, the rates were raised for certain 
classes of workers. Rates under the order 
were increased by 10 per cent on November 
1561952; 


With the exceptions noted below, 
Order 4 covers all employees other than 
farm workers, domestic servants, workers 
under a special order and those governed 
by a decree under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act. The following groups were 
added to the list of persons exempted from 
the order: university or superior school 
students; employees of church corpora- 
tions or boards of trustees; and telephone 
operators in Zone III who are not 
exclusively occupied as such and who do 
not have regular working hours. 

Other workers who continue to be 
exempted from the order include blind 
persons working in establishments where 
they constitute the majority of the 
employees (rather than, as before, the only 
employees), emergency workers for the 
prevention or fighting of forest fires; the 
employer’s wife; his partner if he works 
in a partnership other than a joint-stock 
company; employees of religious and 
charitable institutions, teaching establish- 
ments, hospitals, etc.; employees of 
Desjardins savings banks; workers *in peat 
bog exploitations working as peat-cutters; 
employees of lodging houses with fewer 
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than five bedrooms to let; and salesmen 
who habitually work outside the employer’s 
establishment. 


For the purposes of the order the prov- 
ince is divided into three zones, the former 
Zones III and IV having been combined. 
Zone I consists of Montreal, Longueuil, 
St. Lambert, Laprairie, Laval-des-Rapides 
and municipalities totally or partially 
situated on the Island of Montreal. In 
Zone II are Quebec City, including the 
part of Number 5 industrial zone which lies 
outside the city limits, 22 other cities, the 
towns of Iberville, Jonquiéres, La Tuque, 
Quebec-West, Rimouski and Victoriaville, 
the village of Giffard and any other 
municipality of more than 10,000 persons. 
Zone III covers the rest of the province. 
The order does not cover any territory not 
included in an electoral district. 


In the revision of Order 4 a new 
arrangement was adopted. Formerly, 
minimum wage rates were set for six 
categories of workers: (1) Employees 


in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments; (2) Office employees; (3) Carters, 
chauffeurs, messengers and_ garage 
employees; (4) Employees in hotels and 
restaurants; (5) Watchmen and janitors; 
(6) Miscellaneous employees, including 
seasonal workers, building construction 
workers, bootblacks, etc. 


For the most part, rates are now set 
out with reference to the number of hours 
worked in the regular work week in an 
establishment. The order sets out rates 
for six classes: (1) Establishments with a 
48-hour regular work week; (2) Establish- 
ments with a 54-hour regular work week; 
(3) Establishments with a 60-hour regular 
work week; (4) Establishments having no 
regular work week; (5) Hotels, restaurants 
and similar undertakings; (6) Apartment 
houses, office buildings, and other real 
estate undertakings. With the arrange- 
ment of the order into divisions according 
to the length of the regular work week, 
it is no longer necessary to set out the 
minimum rates payable for many different 
types of employment, hitherto enumerated 
in the order. 


Classification of Workplaces 

Establishments with a 48-hour Work Week 

The revised order classifies the estab- 
lishments and undertakings under it 
according to the length of the regular 
work week. The regular work week for 
all establishments for which a longer work 
week is not fixed is 48 hours. Work- 
places with a 48-hour week, therefore, are 
not specifically listed in the order. 
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‘first four classes are 


Establishments with a 64-hour Work Week 

The following establishments are con- 
sidered as having a 54-hour regular work 
week: retail stores, bakeries, biscuit 
factories, chocolate factories, flour mills, 
canneries, butcher shops, meat-packing 
plants, cheese-processing plants, barbering 
and hairdressing shops, laundries, cleaning, 
dyeing and clothes-pressing establishments, 
shoe-shine and shoe-repair shops, garages 
and service stations, theatres, public recre- 
ational centres, funeral parlours, spinning, 
knitting and weaving mills and carding- 
houses, foundries and sawmills in Zones II 
and III, agricultural implement and 
separator factories in Zone III, and 
factories making sashes and doors, furni- 
ture, coffins, boxes, veneer or plywood, 
small wooden articles, looms, railroad ties 
and other similar articles. 


Establishments with a 60-hour Work Week 

A 60-hour regular work week applies in 
dairies and creameries, cheese and butter 
factories and transportation undertakings. 


No Regular Work Week 
Open air sporting clubs, snow-clearing 
undertakings and cemetery undertakings are 
considered as having no regular work week. 


Minimum Rates and Overtime 

As noted above, Order 4 now sets out 
minimum rates for six classes of estab- 
lishments. In the following summary, the 
grouped together. 
For workers in these four classes the 
general minimum rates are the same: 51 
cents an hour in Zone I, 46 cents in Zone 
II, and 41 cents in Zone III. In the first 
three classes these rates are payable for 
the number of hours in the regular work 
week and overtime becomes payable after 
48 hours, after 54 hours or after 60 hours, 
as the case may be. No overtime is pay- 
able for the workers in the fourth class for 
whom no regular work week is fixed. 

Overtime must be paid for at time and 
one-half the regular rate in the case of 
employees paid by the hour and not 
covered by a collective agreement. Where, 
however, an employee is governed by a 
collective agreement, he must be paid for 
overtime not less than time and one-half 
the minimum rate set by Order 4. The 
order does not require overtime rates to 
be paid to employees who are paid on a 
weekly, monthly or yearly basis at least 
$50 a week in Zone I and $45 in Zones II 
and ITI. 

With respect to the first four classes, 
lower rates—39, 36 and 31 cents an hour in 
Zones I, II, and III, respectively—are fixed 
for inexperienced workers. The order 


provides that only 20 per cent of the total 
number of workers in an _ establishment 
may be classed as inexperienced. Pre- 
viously, 75 per cent of the workers in a 
factory or shop were required to receive 
the minimum rate and lower rates were 
set for the remaining 25 per cent. 

Irrespective of the length of the regular 
work week in an establishment, rates of 
30 cents an hour in Zone JI, 25 cents in 
Zone II and 22 cents in Zone III are 
fixed for office boys and messengers; 44, 
41 and 35 cents, respectively, for watch- 
men; and 58, 53 and 48 cents, respectively, 
for motor vehicle chauffeurs. 

Temporary employees in canneries for 
whom no regular work week is fixed and 
who work during the season June-October 
must be paid not less than 39, 36 and 31 
cents an hour. Pin-boys and bootblacks, 
whose regular work week is 54 hours, 
must be paid the same rates as apply to 
messengers—30, 25 and 22 cents an hour. 
Caretakers who are given free lodgings on 
the premises are entitled to a weekly 
minimum wage of $18 in Zone I, $16 in 
Zone II and $15 in Zone III. No regular 
work week is fixed for these employees. 

Some employees have a regular work 
week which is different from the one fixed 
for the establishment in which they work, 
e.g., while the regular work week in mining 
undertakings is 48 hours, employees working 
at the surface have a regular work week 
of 54 hours and those engaged in con- 
tinuous work have a regular work week of 
56 hours. Watchmen, maintenance men 
and service men, motor vehicle chauffeurs 
and their helpers, employees taking care of 
horses and vehicles, and employees super- 
vising power-houses and electrical sub- 
stations all have a regular work week of 
60 hours and the payment of overtime is 
required for any work in excess of the 
60-hour work week. 

No regular work week is fixed for 
employees working on ships or _ boats, 
longshoremen, employees occupied at work 
conditioned by the tide, employees 
engaged in preparing fish on the shore, 
in snowhouses or in cold storage, oper- 
ators of power-shovels or bulldozers and 
their helpers, employees whose hours are 
unverifiable and caretakers who are pro- 
vided with free lodgings on the premises. 
This group is not entitled to any over- 
time rate. 

A fifth division of the order applies to 
hotels, restaurants, lunch-counters, cabarets, 
cocktail bars, cafés, clubs, taverns, road- 
houses or inns, lodging-houses with at least 
five bedrooms to let, boarding-houses and 
staff-houses. 


The hourly minimum rates for employees 
in this division are as follows:— 


Zones 
4 Vel IS 
(a) all employees except those 
covered by (b) (c) (d) 
(ry et hers at dee Se ee 5 46¢ 41¢ 
(b) office boys, messengers, 
bell boys, porters, cloak- 
roomMattendants 14s. ae oie 25- 29 
(c) employees of lodging- 
houses having at least five 
Dedroonis) tO letrce.s ase. 36 634 29 
Ca powatehment O25 238. Gene A441) 35 
(e) waiters, waitresses, valets, 
chambermaids and elevator 
ODER AUOUS Met ero ireitcree ote 41) 20 
(f{) cooks and motor vehicle 
ehaulleursieee Hn. aoe 5 5348 


Caretakers who are provided with free 
living quarters on the premises must 
receive the same minima as caretakers 
working in other establishments, namely 
$18, $16, and $15 a week, depending on 
the zone. 

The regular work week, after which 
overtime becomes payable, for employees in 
hotels, restaurants and similar undertak- 
ings is 60 hours, except for boarding-house, 
lodging-house and staff-house employees, 
and open air sporting club employees, who 
have no regular work week. 

Employers in hotels, restaurants and 
similar undertakings may establish the 
month or half-month as the period of 
work for employees who are hired by the 
month or half-month, respectively. In 
such cases, overtime must be paid for hours 
worked in excess of such monthly or half- 
monthly periods. The “regular working 
month” is calculated by multiplying the 
number of hours in the regular work week 
by 44 or, if there are 31 days in the month, 
by 43. Similarly, the “regular working 
half-month” is established by multiplying 
the number of hours in the regular work 
week by 24 or, in a month of 31 days, 
by 24. 

The sixth division of the order covers 
apartment houses, office buildings and 
other real estate undertakings. 

Monthly rates are set for janitors who 
are charged with the supervision of a 
real estate undertaking and whose duties 
include the leasing of apartments and 
collecting of rents. If free, heated living 
quarters are provided on the premises, a 
janitor must be paid at least $75 a month 
in Zones I and II and $60 in Zone III. 
When unheated lodgings are provided, the 
rates are $85 in Zones I and JI and $70 
in Zone III. If a janitor is not provided 
with living quarters, he must be paid $95 
a month in Zones I and II and $80 in 
Zone III. No regular work week is fixed 
for janitors. 
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For all other employees in apartment — 


houses, office buildings and other real 
estate undertakings, except office boys, 
messengers, watchmen and motor vehicle 
chauffeurs, the order fixes the same general 
minimum rates as for other types of 
establishments—51, 46 and 41 cents an hour 
for the three zones. Office boys, messengers, 
watchmen and chauffeurs must receive the 
same rates as are set for these classes 
elsewhere in the order. Sixty hours con- 
stitute the regular work week of employees 
in these undertakings, after which over- 
time must be paid. 


General Provisions 


General provisions relating to weekly 
rest, daily guarantee, annual holidays with 
pay, payment of wages, deductions for 
board and lodging, keeping of records and 
posting of notices remain practically the 
same as before. 

As before, every employee in all estab- 
lishments covered by Order 4 except real 
estate undertakings and undertakings for 
which no regular work week is fixed must 
be allowed 24 consecutive hours of rest 
each week or two periods of 18 consecutive 
hours each. 

All divisions of the order except those 
covering real estate undertakings and 
undertakings which have no regular work 
week provide for a three-hour minimum. 
A worker must be paid for at least three 
hours at his minimum rate, rather than at 
his regular rate, as before, when he is 
called to work and works less than the 
regular working day, unless he refuses to 
do the work required of him. 

The provisions of Order 3 which requires 
an employee to be granted a week’s holi- 
day with pay after a year’s continuous 
service apply to workers under Order 4. 
Janitors are excluded from these provisions. 

Order 4 no longer contains the require- 
ment that wages must be paid at least 
twice a month. As before, however, when 
payment is made in cash, the money must 
be placed in a sealed envelope with the 
following information on it: name of 
worker, pay period, total hours of - work 
and overtime shown separately, wages 
earned and wage rate, deductions and take- 
home pay. Tips are the exclusive prop- 
erty of the worker and may not be 
considered aS wages, even with the 
employee’s consent. 

Deductions may be made from the 
minimum wage when, by agreement, 
lodgings or meals are furnished by the 
employer to the employee. Such deduc- 
tions must not exceed, in all three zones, 
25 cents for one meal or $4.50 for meals 
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per week; 25 cents a day for lodging or 
$1.50 per week; and $6 a week for full 
board and lodging. Previously, the above 
deductions were authorized for workers in 
Zone I, lower deductions being permitted 
in the other zones. Any other deductions 
from the minimum wage are prohibited 
unless imposed by statute or court order. 

Uniforms when required for employees in 
hotels and restaurants must be furnished by 
the employer. The provision requiring 
uniforms to be kept in proper condition 
at the employer’s expense has _ been 
omitted. 


The requirement is continued that each 
employer must keep records showing, for 
each employee, name and address, occupa- 
tion, date of commencement of employ- 
ment, pay period, hours of beginning and 
finishing work, total number of hours 
worked, overtime, wage rate and wages 
earned, deductions, take-home pay and 
particulars regarding annual holidays with 
pay. Records must be retained for five 
years. The employer is also required to 
post in a conspicuous place all orders and 
notices furnished by the Commission. 


Changes in Order 4 


The chief increase in minimum rates 
brought about by the revision of Order 4 
affects persons working in workplaces in 
the former Zone IV (i.e., where the popu- 
lation is under 2,000), who now receive the 
higher Zone III rates. For example, the 
minimum hourly rates for experienced 
workers in factories, shops and offices have 
been, since November 15, 1952, 51 cents in 
Zone I, 46 cents in Zone II, 41 cents in 
Zone III and 36 cents in Zone IV. In the 
revised order, Zones III and IV have been 
combined to form a new Zone III, which 
now covers all places in the province with 
less than 10,000 people, and the rates are 
51 cents in Zone I, 46 cents in Zone II 
and 41 cents in Zone III. Thus, workers 
in the former Zone IV whose minimum 
was 36 cents an hour now have a minimum 
of 41 cents. The increase in rates brought 
about as a result of the re-zoning applies 
to all rates set in Order 4 as well as to 
the rates established in Orders 41 and 42. 
In some cases the rates for Zone IV were 
formerly the same as for Zone III and are 
therefore unchanged. : 


Rates for certain employees were changed 
in the other zones as well. Office boys and 
messengers, bell boys, porters and cloak- 
room attendants who previously had a 
minimum rate of 22 cents an hour in all 
zones now must receive 30, 25, and 22 
cents, according to zone. Pin-boys and 
bootblacks must also receive these rates. 


Their former rates were 29 cents in Zones 
I and II and 22 cents in Zones III and IV. 


Rates for janitors in apartment houses 
have been changed and now apply also to 
janitors in other real estate undertakings, 
including office buildings. The work of such 
janitors includes management of the estab- 
lishment, e.g., the collection of rents. If 
heated living quarters are provided on 
the premises, the rates, formerly $72.60 a 
month in Zones I and II and $58.08 in 
Zones III and IV, are now $75 in Zones I 
and II and $60 in Zone III. Where no 
lodgings are provided, rates have been 
increased by 62 cents to $95 a month in 
Zones I and II and by 14 cents to $80 
in Zone III. A new category for janitors 
who are provided with unheated living 
quarters establishes rates of $85 in Zones I 
and II and $70 in Zone III. 


A new category has also been included 
in the order for caretakers in establish- 
ments other than real estate undertakings 
who continuously supervise their employer’s 
establishment and who are provided with 
free lodgings on the premises. ‘Their 
weekly minimum wage rates are $18, $16 
and $15 in the three zones. 


Certain motor vehicle chauffeurs pre- 
viously receiving lower rates than drivers 
of commercial vehicles must now receive 
the same rates as the latter, 58, 53 and 48 
cents an hour. For the former group the 
rates were 51, 46, 41 and 36 cents in the 
four zones. Minimum rates are no longer 
specifically set out for garage mechanics. 
Their hourly rates have been reduced from 
58, 53, 48 and 44 cents to the general rates 
of 51, 46 and 41 cents which, as before, 
apply to other garage employees. ‘The 
regular work week of employees engaged in 
repair work in garages is now 54 rather 
than 60 hours. 

The regular work week for which 
minimum rates are set was reduced for 
several types of workplaces. It was 
reduced from 54 to 48 hours in the follow- 
ing: establishments manufacturing elec- 
trical appliances in Zone III; crushed stone 
quarries; fox farms; and factories manu- 
facturing felt hats, concrete pipes, rubber 
goods or organs. In waste material trading 
establishments the work week was reduced 
from 60 to 48 hours. 

The work week in the following estab- 
lishments was reduced from 60 to 54 hours: 


foundries, funeral undertaking establish- 
ments and agricultural implement and 
separator factories in places of under 


10,000 population; sawmills in Zones II and 
III; and wool-carding and spinning estab- 


lishments. The regular work week for sash 
and door factories was increased from 50 
to 54 hours. 

The revised order does not require the 
payment of overtime after 12 hours in a 
day. There is now no provision for the 
payment of overtime on a daily basis but 
the order continues to require overtime 
to be paid for hours in excess of the 
regular work week and in some cases in 
excess of the regular working month or 
half-month. 

Other changes which have been noted 
above were in the ratio of inexperienced 
workers to experienced workers in an 
establishment (inexperienced workers may 
now constitute only 20 per cent of the 
employees) and in the deductions made 
by an employer for board and _ lodging. 
These have been made the same for all 
zones. 


Orders 41 and 42 


In November 1950, sections of General 
Order 4 that set out the minimum wages 
for employees of public corporations and 
for stationary enginemen and firemen were 
removed and made into separate orders: 


' Order 41, applicable to employees of public 


corporations, and Order 42, applicable to 
stationary enginemen and firemen. Require- 
ments for these groups relating to hours 
of work and overtime, weekly rest, daily 
guarantee, payment of wages and permis- 
sible deductions, records to be kept by 
employers and certain other matters were 
still included in Order 4. Such provisions 
have now been added to Order 41 and 
Order 42, making them complete, self- 
contained orders. The arrangement of 
Orders 41 and 42, as revised, is the same 
as that of Order 4 and minimum rates are 
set out for the same three zones. 


Municipal and School Corporations 


Order 41, which formerly applied to 
employees of public corporations, now 
covers employees of municipal and school 
corporations only. Accordingly, the sec- 
tions fixing minimum rates for members of 
vestry boards or corporations of church 
trustees and other public corporations and 
for sacristans or sextons employed in a 
building used for religious worship have 
been omitted. 

The revised order increases the minimum 
wage for most employees of municipal and 
school corporations. Employees covered by 
Order 41 are now divided into three general 
categories: (a) experienced employees, 
except those for whom special provision is 
made; (b) watchmen; (c) office boys, 
messengers, apprentices and inexperienced 
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employees. Not more than 20 per cent 
of the total number of employees of a 
corporation may be paid at the rate for 
an inexperienced worker. 

The minimum wage generally applicable 
to experienced employees under this order 
is 51 cents an hour in Zone I, 46 cents 
an hour in Zone II and 41 cents an hour 
in Zone III. For watchmen, the minimum 
hourly rate is 44, 41 and 35 cents, accord- 
ing to the zone. Office boys, messengers, 
apprentices and inexperienced employees 
must receive at least 30, 25 and 22 cents 
an hour, according to the zone. 

The hourly rates noted above are the 
same as those fixed by Order 4 and apply 
to all employees of municipal and school 
corporations working under conditions 
which make it possible for the employer 


to verify their hours of work. ‘These 
include clerks, secretaries, treasurers, 
secretary-treasurers, accountants, clerical 


assistants, firemen, policemen, watchmen, 
carters, chauffeurs, maintenance workers 
and others. 

Those employees governed by Order 41 
for whom hourly minimum rates are set 
must now receive a substantially higher 
rate than before. ‘Clerks, secretaries and 
treasurers of corporations and their assis- 
tants were formerly classed as_ office 
employees and, if they had at least two 
years’ experience, were required to receive 
35, 32, 28 and 25 cents an hour in the four 
zones. They are now subject to the general 
minimum rate of 51 cents in Zone I, 46 
cents in Zone II and 41 cents in Zone III. 

Watchmen, for whom the minimum 
rates were formerly 30, 28, 24 and 20 cents 
in the four zones, must now receive 44 
cents an hour in Zone I, 41 cents in Zone II 
and 35 cents in Zone III. 

Carters, chauffeurs and their helpers are 
now subject to the general minimum rates 
of 51, 46 and 41 cents. In the earlier 
order, special rates established for this 
group were considerably lower. For fire- 
men and policemen the minimum rates 
were previously 30, 28, 24 and 20 cents. 
The general minimum rates now apply to 
them also. 

For employees of a municipal or school 
corporation whose hours of work are not 
verifiable a minimum weekly or monthly 
wage is established which does not depend 
on the zone or the hours of work. The 
secretary of a local municipal corporation 
is entitled to a minimum monthly wage 
which, as before, varies with the popula- 
tion of the municipality. The minimum 
ranges from $18 in a community of 250 
persons or less (an increase of $3) to $100 
in a municipality with 10,000 or more 
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persons (an increase of $10). The five 
minimum rates for communities with a 
population between 250 and 10,000 have 
each been increased by $5. 

The secretary of a county municipality 
must now receive $40 a month, an increase 
of $5. 

The minimum monthly wages of secre- 
taries of school corporations vary with the 
number of property owners in the district. 
These range from $12 in an area with 50 
or fewer property owners to $80 in an area 
with more than 2,000 property owners. In 
all cases the minimum is from $2 to $5 
higher than before. 

The minima for attendance officers and 
teachers have not been increased. The 
minimum wage of an attendance officer 
also depends on the number of property 
owners in the district and ranges from $3 
to $25 a month. Teachers in the employ 
of a school corporation, regardless of zone, 
are entitled to receive at least $60 a month. 
Corporations are forbidden to make any 
deduction from a teacher’s wages for lodging 
furnished, even if the wage exceeds the 
minimum. 

As before, teachers who do maintenance 
work at the school where they teach must 
recelve pay for such work at an hourly 
rate separately and in addition to their 
teaching salary, even where the salary is 
above the minimum. For such mainten- 
ance work the general minimum rate of 51 
cents an hour in Zone I, 46 cents in Zone II 
and 41 cents in Zone III must be paid. 
These rates represent an increase, since the 
previous minima were 30, 28, 24 and 20 
cents in the four zones. 

As in Order 4, it is provided that care- 
takers who are given free lodgings on the 
premises must be paid a weekly minimum 
wage of $18 in Zone I, $16 in Zone II and 
$15 in Zone III. 

The period of work of employees gov- 
erned by Order 41 is the week. However, 
it may be a “regular working month” for 
employees paid by the month or a “regular 
working half-month” for employees paid 
by the half-month. In such cases, as for 
hotels under Order 4, overtime must be 
paid for hours worked beyond the month 
or half-month. 

For most employees of municipal and 
school corporations the regular work week 
is 54 hours, after which overtime becomes 
payable. The provisions for overtime pay 
are similar to those prescribed in Order 4. 

As before, the regular work week of 
chauffeurs and their helpers is 60 hours and 
of firemen and policemen 72 hours, after 
which the overtime rate must be paid. In 
Zones I and II the working hours of fire- 


men and policemen may average 72 hours 
a week over a consecutive two-week period 
but may not exceed 144 hours in two weeks 
except in case of extreme urgency. Fire- 
men and policemen employed by corpora- 
tions in Zones I and II must, as before, 
receive at least $1 an hour for any time 
worked beyond 144 hours in a two-week 
period. This overtime pay must be 
granted even if their regular wages exceed 
the required minimum. ‘This provision does 
not apply to fire chiefs, chiefs of police and 
their assistants. 


Employees occupied at snow clearing, 
those operating power-shovels, bulldozers 
and similar vehicles, caretakers, employees 
whose hours of work are _ unverifiable, 
attendance officers and teachers have no 
regular work week. 


Order 41 contains the same provisions as 
Order 4 with respect to the three-hour 
minimum and weekly rest but makes no 
provision for annual _ holidays, since 
employees of municipal and school corpora- 
tions are excluded from holidays legislation. 


Stationary Enginemen and Firemen 


The main change in the revised order 
governing stationary enginemen and _ fire- 
men, No. 42, is that it no longer applies 
to certain types of enginemen, namely, 
butter or cheese factory stationary engine- 
men, sawmill stationary enginemen, port- 
able enginemen, Diesel engine operators 
and their helpers.. 

As before, employees under the order 
are classified as first, second or third-class 
chief enginemen; second, third or fourth- 
class enginemen; and firemen. Stationary 
enginemen must hold the _ certificate 
required for their work by the Stationary 
Enginemen Act. The new order provides 
that enginemen are classified according to 
the kind and class of installation which 
they direct or supervise and to the nature 
of the work referred to in the Act and 
regulations. 

Minimum rates for those under the order 
remain the same except that stationary 
enginemen and firemen in centres with 
fewer than 2,000 persons must now receive 


the same minimum as those in centres 
having a population between 2,000 and 
10,000. 

Weekly minimum wage rates for chief 
enginemen are $51 in all zones for first- 
class chief enginemen; $42 in Zone I, $40 
in Zone II and $38 in Zone III for second- 
class chief enginemen; and $36, $34 and $32 
for third-class chief enginemen. These rates 
are the same as they were previously for 
Zones I, II and III. The former Zone IV 
rates have been eliminated and _ chief 
enginemen in the area formerly included 
in Zone IV must now receive the rate for 
Zone III. This represents an increase of $2 
in the minimum rate for second and third- 
class chief enginemen. 

A similar adjustment was made in the 
minimum rates for class enginemen, for 
whom the following hourly rates are set: 
66, 63 and 60 cents for second-class engine- 
men; 55, 53 and 50 cents for third-class; 
and 50, 48 and 45 cents for fourth-class 
enginemen. For these classes the inclusion 
of Zone IV in Zone III means an increase 
of 5 cents an hour for second-class and 
fourth-class enginemen. 

Firemen’s hourly minimum wage rates are 
40, 38 and 35 cents. For firemen in small 
centres the increase is five cents an hour. 

The regular work week continues to be 
60 hours for firemen and class enginemen 
and time worked in excess of 60 hours in 
a week must be considered as overtime and 
paid for at time and one-half the regular 
rate. This applies to employees paid on an 
hourly wage basis and not governed by a 
collective agreement. 

As previously, no regular work week is 
set for chief enginemen. 

The special provision that an employee 
must be paid as a stationary engineman 
or fireman for any time during which he 
works as such, even if he is at the same 
time occupied at work not governed by 
Order 42, continues in effect. 

Employees covered by Order 42 must, if 
called to work, be paid for three hours’ 
work at their minimum rate. They must 
be allowed a weekly rest of 24 hours or 
two periods of 18 consecutive hours. They 
are entitled to annual holidays with pay 
under Order 3. 





The United States National Labor Relations Board has ruled that a union certified 
as the exclusive bargaining agent of employees can not charge non-members a fee for 


processing their grievances. 


The union in 1952 began charging $15 for handling an 


ordinary grievance and $400 to take a grievance through formal arbitration. _The ruling 
was made in a case involving Local 1, Independent Metal Workers Union, at the 


Hughes Tool Company, Houston, Texas. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for March, 1953, show claims for benefit rose by 8,000. 
Decreases in six provinces outweighed by increases in the other four 


The total of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit filed 
in local offices across Canada in March 
rose by 8,000. Although decreases occurred 
in six provinces, they were offset by 
increases in the other four provinces. The 
major increase (12,530) was in Quebec, with 
smaller increases in Alberta (1,037), New 
Brunswick (889) and Nova Scotia (703). 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that a 
total of 179,714 initial and renewal claims 
for benefit was filed during the month, 
compared with 171,658 in February and 
154,356 in March, 1952. 

There was a slight decline in the volume 
of recorded unemployment, as measured by 
a count of ordinary claimants signing the 
live unemployment register on the last 
working day of the month. On March 31, 
ordinary claimants numbered 294,497 
(255,256 males and 39,241 females), com- 
pared with 308,757 (264,964 males and 
43,793 females) on February 28 and 275,018 
(224944 males and 50,074 females) on 
March 31, 1952. The remaining claimants 
for whom unemployment registers were 
included in the live file on March 31 were: 
16,012 short-time; 2,759 temporary lay-off; 
and 65,613 supplementary benefit. 

Adjudications of initial and renewal 
claims during March numbered 176,499, of 
which 110,514 granted entitlement to 
benefit; 51,773 initial claims were dis- 
allowed because of insufficiency of contri- 
butions. Disqualifications were imposed in 
22,894 cases (including 6,696 on revised and 
1,986 on supplementary benefit claims). 
The chief reasons for disqualification were: 
voluntarily left employment without just 
cause, 7,108 cases; not unemployed, 6,734 
cases; and not capable of and not available 
for work, 2,224 cases. 

Claimants who came on benefit during 
the month totalled 114,683, compared with 
121,507 during February and 90,354 during 
March 1952. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the gen- 
eral employment situation. 





During March, $20,796,825 was paid in 
compensation for 6,613,705 days of proven 
unemployment, in comparison with 
$18,505,590 and 5,918,651 days in February 
and $14,932,190 and 5,537,221 days during 
March 1952. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week March 28-April 3 was $3.15, com- 
pared with $3.14 for the week February 28- 
March 6, and $2.71 for the week March 29- 
April 4, 1952. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March 1953 show that insurance books 
have been issued to 4,527,968 employees 
who have made contributions to the 
unemployment insurance fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1952. 

Employers registered at March 831 
numbered 248,551, an increase of 550 since 
February 28, 1953. 


Supplementary Benefit 

A total of 51,754 claimants who failed 
to satisfy the contribution requirements 
had their claims considered for supple- 
mentary benefit during the month. In 
addition, 1,750 renewal supplementary 
benefit claims were filed. Of the 39,211 
initial claimants who became eligible for 
supplementary benefit, 32,412 or 83 per cent 
qualified under Class 1—persons for whom 
a benefit year had terminated since 
March 31, 1952. <A total of $3,203,621 was 
paid during the month. During the week 
March 28-April 3, supplementary benefit 
payments numbered 53,854. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 912, February 19, 1953 


Held: That the claimant, who had no 
knowledge of the English language and 
who restricted her employment to stenog- 
raphy in an area where opportunities for 
that type of work are limited to those 
speaking English or those who are bilingual, 
had not proved that she was available for 
work within the meaning of the Act. 





Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 29 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on October 3, 1952, 
at the Commission’s Office in “A”, a city 
in southern Ontario, and stated that she 
had worked as a stenographer in “B”, a 
city in Quebec, from 1945 to August 30, 
1952, when she lost her employment 
because her employer had found another 
person to take her place at a lower salary. 
She also stated that inasmuch as she did 
not speak or write English she would take 
work as a French stenographer only. Her 
salary at the time of separation was $27 
a week. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for an indefinite 
period on the ground that she was not 
available for work within the meaning of 
Section 27(1)(b) of the Act. The insur- 
ance officer explained that his decision was 
not based on the claimant’s lack of knowl- 
edge of the English language but on the 
fact that she had restricted her employ- 
ment to stenography in an area where 
opportunities for that type of work are 
limited to those speaking English or those 
who are bilingual. 

In her appeal to a court of referees she 
stated that when she was replaced by 
another stenographer in “B”, she got 
married and took up residence with her 
husband in “A”, where he had a job, and 
that as both the English and French 
languages are spoken in Canada it was 
reasonable for her to expect that she could 
find employment as a French stenographer 
in “A”. In appearing before the court, the 
claimant explained through her interpreter 
that for the past ten years she had worked 
solely as a stenographer and had never 
been engaged in any other occupation, that 
in striving to learn the English language so 
as to fit herself for work in “A” she and 
her husband were staying with an English 
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family with whom she converses in that 
language at every opportunity and also 
that she was planning to attend school 
with a view to becoming better acquainted 
with the language. After taking into con- 
sideration that the French language is an 
official one of this country, that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is intended as a 
national coverage for all persons coming 
under it, that the claimant had not 
separated from her last employment of her 
own volition and that finally she had been 
immediately disqualified upon filing her 
claim for benefit, the court unanimously 
allowed her appeal. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions.—I agree with the insurance 
officer that the court of referees has based 
its decision on “considerations which have 
no relationship with the case” and that it 
erred in finding that the claimant has 
proved that she was available for work 
within the meaning of the Act. 

As explained by the insurance officer in 
the first instance, the claimant was dis- 
qualified from the receipt of benefit not 
because of her inability to speak English 
but owing to her self-imposed restricted 
availability to a kind of employment which 
does not exist in the area. Her case would 
have been decided otherwise had she shown 
good faith and registered for employment of 
a kind which, under the circumstances, could 
reasonably be expected to be found for her. 

It goes without saying that an insured 
person who is unemployed must conform 
to the exigencies of the “labour market” 
and to contend that the reverse is equally 
true leads to absurdity. 

The principle involved is the same as 
in the case of claimants who live in a 
remote area and who refuse to take 
employment elsewhere or in the case of 
those who for domestic or other reasons 
restrict their availability to hours which 
are inconsistent with those of the “labour 
market”. 

As I have stated 
decisions :— 





in many previous 


Availability to work is primarily a 
subjective matter which must be con- 
sidered in the light of a claimant’s 
intention and mental attitude towards 
accepting employment. Viewed objectively, 
it might be determined by a claimant’s 
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prospects of employment in relation to a 
certain set of circumstances beyond his 


control or which he has deliberately 


created. 

I might add that one must not lose 
sight of the fact that the aim of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act is to finan- 
cially assist claimants who are sincerely 
willing to work but who are in the 
unhappy position of being unable to find 
employment. 

For those reasons, the decision of the 
court of referees, which is against the intent 
of the Act, must be reversed and the appeal 
is allowed. 

The disqualification from the receipt of 
benefit imposed by the insurance officer in 
the first instance is reinstated as from the 
date that this decision is communicated to 
the claimant. 


Decision CU-B 913, February 19, 1953 


Held: That a claimant who was employed 
two days a week should have applied for 
the full-time job which was notified to her 
regardless of the fact that the weekly wage 
would have amounted to less than that 
which she received in respect of her two 
days’ work and unemployment insurance 
benefit. 

Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 23 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on February 4, 1952, 
and stated that she had been employed 
as a cashier in a chain store at a salary 
of $35 a week from July 9, 1951, to 
January 19, 1952, when she was dismissed 
because of an error in her cash. She stated 
that since then the employer had rehired 
her to work on Fridays and Saturdays. 
The claim was allowed. 

On October 20, 1952, the local office 
notified the claimant of employment as a 
helper in a paper manufacturing concern at 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work, viz, 55 cents an hour. 
The hours of work were from 7:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m., five days a week. She failed 
to apply for the employment chiefly 
because of the low wages offered. The local 
office commented that the job did not call 
for experience, that there were chances of 
advancement, and that the possibility of 
her being taken on full-time at the chain 
store was uncertain. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks because, in his opinion, 
she had, without good cause, failed to 
apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment (Section 40(1)(a) of the Act). 

In her appeal to a court of referees she 
stated that had she accepted the employ- 
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ment she would have lost any chance which 
she might have had of being reinstated to 
full-time employment at the chain store, 
where she was paid $16 for two days’ work; 
that in addition to the said amount she 
received unemployment insurance benefit 
amounting to $10, which made a total of 
$26 a week as against the $22 a week 
which she would have received for five 
days’ work had she accepted the employ- 
ment offered. 

The court of referees, after having heard 
the claimant, unanimously reversed the 
decision of the insurance officer, basing its 
decision on substantially the same grounds 
as those stated in her appeal. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions.—It is easy to conceive 
that the claimant would have preferred to 
continue working two days a week and 
draw $26, which included $10 in benefits, 
rather than take full-time employment 
which would have given her only $22 a 
week. 

However, I entirely agree with the 
insurance officer that she “must not expect 
that the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission is obliged to pay here benefit 
indefinitely for the four unemployed days 
of the week”. Either she is genuinely 
seeking full-time employment, in which 
case she must accept any suitable employ- 
ment notified to her by the local office, or, 
as the case would seem to be, she does not 
want to take employment except on her 
own conditions and therefore she should 
not be considered as being available for 
work within the meaning of the Act. 

It is true that the salary offered could 
not be compared with that which she 
received when she was working full-time 
or, proportionately, with that which she 
earns at the present time but it was in 
accordance with the prevailing rate in the 
district. The work would have been easy 
to perform and, if we do not lose sight of 
the fact that she had been unemployed 
four days a week during a period of nine 
months, it must be concluded that she has, 
without good cause, failed to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment. 

To maintain the decision of the court 
of referees would be to sanction a principle 
which is against the intent of the Act as 
well as being unfair to the workers who 
fully contribute to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. 

The appeal is allowed and the disqualifi- 
cation from benefit, originally imposed on 
the claimant by the insurance officer, is 
reinstated as from the date that this 
decision is communicated to her. 








Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour 
prepared 186 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas 
of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. 

In the same period, a total of 91 con- 
tracts in these categories was awarded. 
Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each 


of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification 
of labour shown in the wage schedule in- 
cluded in the contract is a minimum rate 
only and contractors and_ subcontractors 
are not exempted from the payment of 
higher wages in any instance where, during 
the continuation of the work, wage rates in 
excess of those shown in the wage schedule 
have been fixed by provincial legislation, by 
collective agreements in the district, or by 
current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 
in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the 
Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of eight per day 
and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded under this heading for the month of April are set out below:— 


Department 
Agriculture 


Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. .......... 
Defence Production (March report)........ 


Post Office 


(The labour conditions included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 


(a) all persons who perform labour on 
such contracts shall be paid such wages as 
are currently paid in the district to com- 
petent workmen, and if there is no current 
rate then a fair and reasonable rate, but 
in no event shall the wages paid be less 
than those established by the laws of 
the province in which the work is being 
performed; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


mR: 2 $ 54,126.00 

ae 1 11,000.00 

- 192 1,173,643 .00 

ne 9 117,222.63 

vs 3 25,944.00 
(b) the working hours shall be _ those 


fixed by the custom of the trade in the 
district, or if there be no such custom, then 
fair and reasonable hours; 

(ce) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of those fixed by 
custom of the trade in the district, or in 
excess of fair and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of _ the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded—April 

(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Raymond Alta: Mannix Ltd, construction of north dam, Milk River Ridge Reservoir. 
Vauzhall Alta: Square M Construction & Equipment Co Ltd, enlarging existing canal, 
relocating & constructing new canal, Bow River project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: L G Rawding Con- 
struction Ltd, landscaping. Halifax 
(Gorsebrook) N S: Eastern Landscape Co, 
*landscaping. Halifax N S: Pelton & Co, 
*exterior painting. Tuft’s Cove N S: 
Nova Scotia Light & Power Co Ltd, 
*installation of underground electrical dis- 
tribution system. Fredericton N B: V J 
Savoy, exterior painting. Saint John N B: 
M H Downs, exterior painting. Ajax Ont: 
A Stroud Ltd, installation of equipment, 
central heating plant. Aylmer Ont: 
Charles D MHay, landscaping. Belleville 
Ont: J W Havelin, exterior painting. 
Brantford Ont: Franks Contracting Co, 
*exterlor painting. Galisa Ontey Fiohn 
St Clair, *exterior painting. Guelph Ont: 
John St Clair, *exterior painting. Hamilton 
Ont: Howard A Cope, extension to drive- 
ways. Hespeler Ont: R H Clark, *exterior 
painting. London Ont: Franks Contracting 
Co, *exterior painting; Terminal Con- 


struction Co Ltd, landscaping. Port 
Arthur Ont: J H Turcotte, exterior 
painting. Sarnia Ont: S Gillespie, exterior 
painting. Trenton Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis 
Ltd, repairs to houses. Uplands Ont: 
Swansea Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of storm sewer & drainage systems. 
Windsor Ont: Earl Pulleybank, landscap- 
ing; National Painting & Decorating Co, 
exterior painting. Regina Sask: Yarnton 
Decorating Ltd, exterior painting. 
Saskatoon Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, 


construction of houses. Swift Current 
Sask: P Neufeld, exterior painting. 
Yorkton Sask: MacLeods Ltd, exterior 
painting. Calgary Alta: G G Taylor, 


exterior painting; W Segalet & Co Ltd, 
exterior painting; Yarnton Decorating Ltd, 
exterior painting. Namao Alta: P Janiten, 
landscaping. Red Deer Alta: William 
Segalet & Co Ltd, exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N 8: Annapolis Valley 
Construction Ltd, construction of receiv- 


ing & shipping store, RCN Armament 
Depot. Halfax N S: Kenney Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of maritime 
warfare school. Bagotville P Q: R E 
Stewart Construction Co, construction 
of gun testing stop butt; Georges 
Proulx Engineering, construction of 
power plant bldg. Valcartier P Q: 
Thiro Construction Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system. Camp 
Borden Ont: K J Beamish Construction 
Co Ltd, rehabilitation of roads. Long 


Branch Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, construc- 
tion of inflammable stores bldg. Point 
Petre Ont: H J McFarland Construction 
Ltd, construction of pre-flight test bldg. 
Trenton Ont: Robertson Constructing & 
Engineering Co Ltd, construction of ME 


& refuelling tender garage. Uplands Ont: 
R A Blyth, construction of roadways & 
grading. Portage la Prairie Man: Harris 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of inner 
& outer LF/MF beacon bldgs. Winnipeg 
Man: Malcom Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of central heating plant. Namao 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system; Marwell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of con- 
crete hangar aprons & drainage. Penhold 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of drill & 
recreational hall. ESQUINGIES ED aC. 
Ricketts-Sewell Electric Ltd, installation of 
electrical system, HMC dockyard. Victoria 
BC: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, renova- 
tion of Begg Bldg. 


, Building and Maintenance 
Rockchiffe Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, conversion of bldgs to ware- 


house & office accommodation. 


Comox B C: Hodgson Clarke Building Stores Ltd, 


installation of tile floors in bldgs. Sea Island B C: C J Oliver Ltd, permanent subfloor 


replacement in bldgs. 


National Harbours Board 
Montreal Harbour P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltd, additional paving of Vulcan Wharf, 


section 71. 
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Department of Public Works - 


Twillingate Nfld: J R Grieve Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Belleville N S: Vincent M Babine *load- 
ing & securing pontoons, dredge “PWD 
No 21”. Cheboque (Town Point) N SBS: 
The Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, wharf exten- 
sion. Hast Ferry N S: Alfred Thimot & 
Medard Comeau, breakwater reconstruc- 
tion. Lockeport N S: MacDonald Bros, 
erection of public bldg. North West Cove 
(Tancook) N 8S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Scotia), breakwater repairs. Tangier N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Yarmouth N 8: I G Trask & L W Shaw, 
construction of ferry terminal. Fort 
Dufferin N B: George C Chittick, repairs 
to breastworks. Little Cape N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Millbank (Lyon’s Cove) N B: Dominion 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Point Sapin N B: Yvon Leger, 
*dredging. Levis P Q: L P Gagnon, con- 
struction of office & residence bldg. 
Warwick P Q: A Fortin Construction 
Ltee, construction of public bldg. Jast- 
view Ont: George A Crain & Sons Ltd, 
alterations to Kelly Bldg. Oakville Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, 
alterations to No 5 Temporary Bldg; 
J. A. Cronier Co Ltd & Dennis G Newton, 


demolition of Aylmer Bldg & annex; 
Ontario Building Cleaning Co, cleaning of 
interior & parts of exterior of bldg, Bureau 
of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture; Trudel & 
McAdam Ltd, new mezzanine floor, Print- 
ing Bureau. Rockcliffe Ont: M J Sulphur 
& Sons Ltd, alterations & additions, “N” 
Division Mess, RCMP. Winnipeg Man: 
Taylor Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
interior painting & decorating. Saskatoon 
Sask: Piggott Construction Co, alterations 
& additions—London Bldg. Calgary Alta: 
Wilkinson Electric Co Ltd, electric light- 
ing improvements, Traders Bldg. Water- 
ways Alta: Standard Iron & Engineering 
Works Ltd, *addition of sections in hull, 
dredge “PWD No 250”. Delkatla Slough 
(Massett) B C: A T Holland, G Bell & 
VS Williams, *dredging. North Thompson 
River BC: Photographic Surveys (Western) 
Ltd, *bathymetric survey of Fraser River 
Basin. Queen Charlotte City B C: Horie- 
Latimer Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of landing. Quesnel B C: Narod Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
Tilbury Island, Fraser River B C: Gilley 
Bros Ltd, improvements (rock protection). 
Tofino B C: West Coast Ventures Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Vancouver (Marpole) 
BC: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contract- 
ing Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 


Department of Transport 


La Macaza P Q: Conrad Forget, con- 
struction of equipment garage «& staff 
dwellings. La Tuque P Q: Daris & Leclerc, 
construction of equipment bldg «& staff 
dwellings. Sudbury Ont: Angus & Taylor 


Ltd, installation of field lighting at air- 
port. MacDonald Man: A D Ross & Co 
Ltd, installation of field lighting at airport. 
Hope B C: Highway Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of radio beacon station. 





Collective Agreements 


(Continued from page 886) 


Building Trades, Sherbrooke 

An Order in Council dated March 26 
and gazetted April 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov. 1951, p. 1539: June 1952, p. 781, Oct., 
p. 1362, and previous issues) by the addition 
of “The Corporation of Master Electricians 
of the Province of Quebec, Sherbrooke 
Branch”, to the list of contracting parties. 


Building Trades, St. Jérome 
An Order in Council dated March 26 
and gazetted April 4, amends the previous 


Orders in Council for this industry (Nov. 
1950, p. 1905; Jan. 1951, p. 64, Nov., p. 1539, 
Jan. 1952, p. 56, April, p. 453, June, p. 782, 
and previous issues), as well as another 
Order in Council published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 2, 1952, by the 
addition of “The Corporation of Master 
Electricians of the Province of Quebec, 
Laurentide Branch”, to the list of contract- 
ing parties. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, May 1, 1953 

Registering its sixth successive fractional 
drop, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
consumer price index declined from 114-6 
at April 1 to 114-4 at May 1. Over the 
past 16 months, the index has dropped 
from a peak of 118-2 reached in January 
1952. 

‘Between April 1 and May 1 the food 
index declined from 110-9 to 110-1 as lower 
prices for butter, potatoes, tomatoes, onions, 
beef and veal outweighed increases for 
coffee, eggs, grapefruit, lettuce and fresh 
and cured pork. These price changes 
occurred in combination with normal 
seasonal changes in the consumption of 
fruits, vegetables, meats, fats and eggs. 

The clothing series increased from 109-7 
to 110-1. The household operations index, 
however, declined from 116-9 to 116-6, 
largely as a result of a seasonal drop in 
the prices of coal in Ontario and Quebec. 

Among other commodities and services, 
advances for theatres and barbers proved 
more important than a decline for gasoline 
and the index moved up from 115-0 to 
115°1. 

The shelter component advanced slightly 
from 122-7 to 122:9 as a result of small 
increases in both rent and home ownership. 


The index one year earlier (May 1, 
1952) was 115-9; group indexes were: food 
115-5, shelter 119-6, clothing 112-3, house- 
hold operation 116-2, other commodities 
and services 115°6. 


Cost-of-Living Index, May 1, 1953 

The cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) 
also dropped during April, declining from 
183-9 at April 1 to 183-6 at May 1. At 
May 1, 1952, it stood at 186-7. 

Group indexes at May 1 (April 1 figures 
in parentheses) were: food 222:8 (223-5), 
rent 151-0 (150-9), fuel and light 153-2 
(155°5), clothing 206-3 (205-3), home 
furnishings and services 196-2 (196-8), 
miscellaneous 149-0 (148-7). 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 1, 
1952) were: food 235-3, rent 146-3, fuel 
and light 150-6, clothing 210-1, home 
furnishings and_ services 198-2, miscel- 
laneous 147-4. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, April 1, 1953 
Cost-of-living indexes registered small 
advances in six of the nine regional cities 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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between March 2 and April 1. Indexes for 
Halifax, Montreal and Toronto declined 
slightly. 

Food indexes were lower at all centres 
except Winnipeg as decreases for butter, 
potatoes and most fresh meats offset a 
general increase in eggs. 

Among other groups, index movements 
were generally unchanged to higher. Few 
changes occurred in clothing, while scattered 
increases in furniture prices were reported 
in five cities. Rent indexes were higher 
in six cities while fuel and light indexes 
advanced in four centres, with no decreases 
being reported. In the miscellaneous items 
group, advances were general for doctors’ 
and dentists’ fees, automobile mechanics’ 
wage rates, and magazine subscriptions. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between March 2 and April 1 were: 
Winnipeg +0°3 to 176-9; St. John’s +0-2 
to’ 101°5;" Saint John “--0:1 2to 71805: 
Saskatoon +0-1 to 182-5; Edmonton +0:-1 
to 176-4; Vancouver +0-1 to 187-2; 
Montreal —1-6 to 188-2; Halifax —0-:3 to 
173-3; and Toronto —0-2 to 181-0. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1953 


Wholesale prices in April continued the 
indeterminate trend that has characterized 
prices over the past several months, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics report. Between March and 
April the composite index declined from 
221-9 to 219-6, a loss of one per cent. 

This is the lowest point reached by the 
index since August 1950. The postwar peak 
of 243-7 was touched in July 1951. In 
April last year the index stood at 226°8. 

Six of the eight major groups moved 
down between March and April, one 
remained unchanged and one moved higher. 
The largest percentage change was regis- 
tered by non-ferrous metals, which dropped 
2-3 per cent from 174-7 to 170-7 as a result 
of declines in all major base metals, in- 
cluding tin, lead, zinc and copper. 

A drop in the vegetable products index 
from 201-5 to 197-3 reflected lower prices 
for grains, vegetable oils, sugar, coffee, raw 
rubber, potatoes and canned vegetables. 
These outweighed advances in imported 
fresh fruits, cocoa beans and bread at 
certain centres. 

Lower quotations for most raw and 
processed farm products, including livestock, 
fresh meats, butter, hides and skins, and 
leather, as well as losses in fishery products, 
overbalanced strength in eggs, fowl, lard, 
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prepared meats and furs to move the 
animal products index down 1:8 per cent 
from 238-7 to 234-4. 


The non-metallic minerals and_ their 
products index receded from 175-2 to 174-4 
when declines in imported coal, crushed 


stone and sand and gravel outweighed 
increases in crude petroleum and_ its 
products. 


Wood, wood products and paper moved 
down from 290-9 to 289-9 because of 
decreases in newsprint, woodpulp, eastern 
hemlock, fir timber and cedar shingles. 


A decline in chemicals and allied products 
from 176-5 to 176-2 reflected decreases for 
sodium cyanide and a number of paint 
materials. Iron and its products advanced 
from 221-4 to 221-5 as a result of a change 
in wire quotations. Fibres, textiles and 
textile products remained unchanged at 
241-6 as lower prices for certain cotton 
fabrics, raw cotton and jute bags balanced 
a firmer tone in wool and woollen products. 
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Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets registered a substantial decline in 
April after several months of moderate 
declines. Between March and April the 
composite index dropped from 220-8 to 
214-5, the lowest level touched since 
December 1947. Animal products recorded 
the sharpest change; an index drop from 
264-3 to 256-0 reflected price decreases in 
livestock, butterfat and eastern milk for 
cheese manufacture. Eggs and fowl prices 
moved higher in this section. Lower 
quotations for grain and potatoes were 
responsible for a change in field products 
from "177*3"t0 173570! 

Residential building material prices con- 
tinued to advance in April. The composite 
index moved up fractionally from 283-4 to 
283-6. Advances were noted for warm air 
furnaces and smoke pipes, lesser increases 
in sand and gravel. ‘The latter outweighed 
decreases for softwood lumber and shellac. 





The United States consumer price index rose 0-1 per cent between mid-March and 
mid-April to 113-7, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. The index stands 
0-7 per cent above the level a year earlier and 11-7 per cent above that at the start of 
the Korean War. This is the second successive monthly rise after three declines in a row. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, April, 1953* 


Time lost in industrial disputes resulting 
in work stoppages in April 1953, was little 
changed from the low figures of the 
previous three months. About half the 
idleness in April was caused by three 
stoppages: clothing and hosiery factory 
workers at Montreal, Que.; grain elevator 
workers at New Westminster and Van- 
couver, B.C.; and flour, cereal and feed 
mill workers at Peterborough, Ont., and 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 15 stoppages in April 1953, 
causing more than 90 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other disputes, three arose 
over causes affecting working conditions 
and three over dismissals of workers. 

Preliminary figures for April 1953, show 
21 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 3,562 workers, with a time loss 
of 29,120 man-working days, compared 
with 21 strikes and lockouts in March 
1953, with 5,450 workers involved and a 
loss of 33,018 days. In April 1952, there 
were 37 strikes and lockouts, with 12,121 
workers involved and a loss of 178,713 
days. 

For the first four months of 1953 
preliminary figures show 52 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 11,898 workers, with a 


time loss of 116,965 days. In the same 
period in 1952 there were 63 strikes and 
lockouts, with 29,063 workers involved and 
a loss of 362,733 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the time lost in April 1953, was 0-03 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 0-04 
per cent in March 1953; 0:21 per cent in 
April 1952; 0:04 per cent for the first four 
months of 1958; and 0-11 per cent for the 
first four months in 1952. 


Of the 21 stoppages in existence in April 
1953, two were settled in favour of the 
employers, one was a compromise settle- 
ment and five were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 13 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest information on strikes and 
lockouts in various countries is given in 
the LABouR GAZETTE as it becomes available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and 
in this article are taken, as far as possible, 
from the government publications of the 
countries concerned or from the Interna- 
tional Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in February 1953, was 165; 11 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 176 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 
36,300 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 152,000 working days caused. 





*See Tables G1 and G2 at end of book. 
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Of the 165 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in February, 10, 
directly involving 1,300 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 59, 
directly involving 9,400 workers, over other 
wage questions; seven, directly involving 
1,400 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 18, directly involving 2,300 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 64, directly 
involving 3,400 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; five, 
directly involving 3,200 workers, over ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and two, 
directly involving 100 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


Australia 

During the third quarter of 1952, there 
were 493 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages directly involving 99,865 


workers. The time loss was 225,272 man- 
working days for all workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 


New Zealand 

For the year 1952, there were 50 strikes 
involving 16,297 workers, directly and 
indirectly, with a time loss of 28,123 man- 
days. Figures for the fourth quarter of 
1952 show 13 strikes with 3,933 workers 
directly and indirectly involved and a time 
loss of 16,805 man-days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for March 1953, show 
450 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 180,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,100,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for February 1953, are 350 work stoppages 
involving 120,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,000,000 days. 
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in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 58. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 
Manutentions Portuaires; Sécurité chez les 
Dockers. Paris, 1952. Pp. 62. 


2. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 
Les Meules. Paris, 1952. 1 folder. 


3. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 
La Prévention des Accidents Dus aux 
Transmissions. Paris, 1952. Pp. 94. 


4. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 
La protection dans le Travail a la Scie 
Circulaire. Paris, 1952. Pp. 95. 


5. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 


74562—93 


La Securité a V?Usine; Principes Elemen- 
taires d@’ Hygiéne et de Sécurité du Travail 
Ist ed. Paris, 1952. Pp. 63. 


6. Iowa. University. Bureau of Labor 
and Management. LFffective Safety Pro- 
grams. Iowa City, 1953. Pp. 40. 


7. Royal Society for the Prevention of 


Accidents, London. A Guide to _ the 
Principle Safety Requirements of the 
Factories Acts, 1937 and 1948. 2nd ed., rev. 
London, 1951. Pp. 90. 

Accidents 

8. Illinois. Department of Labor. 


Division of Statistics and Research. 
Annual Report on Industrial Accidents, 
1951. Part 2: Compensation Cases closed 
during 1951 by the Illinois Industrial 
Commission under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Occupational Diseases Acts. 
Springfield, 1952. 1 Volume. 


9. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in Carpentry 
Operations. A Detaled Analysis of Acci- 
dents experienced by Carpenters during 
1948 and 1949. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 58. 


Apprenticeship 


10. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Theres Work to be _ done; 
Apprentice-Training Program at the West 
Allis Works of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, c1946. Pp. 20. 


11. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees: Key to 
Successful Apprenticeship in the Construc- 
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tion Industry; A Guide to Joint Manage- 
ment Apprenticeship Committees. Wash- 
ington; G.P.O4 1195225 Bo. 1s: 


Children—Employment 


12. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
The Boy behind the Pins; A Report on 


Pinsetters in the Bowling Alleys. .Wash- 
ington, 1953. 1 Volume. 
13. U.S. Children’s Bureau. State Laws 


and Local Ordinances regulating the Street 
Work of Children; A Tabular Summary of 
Regulations in Effect in the United States, 


by Ella Arvilla Merritt. Washington, 
GPOF 1929, (Poo: 
Civil Rights 

14. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 


partment of Social Affairs. The Impact 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. New York, 1951. Pp. 41. 


15. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Social Affairs. Yearbook on 
Human Rights for 1950. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 596. 


Collective Bargaining 


16. California. University. Institute 
of Industrial Relations. Mature Collec- 
teve Bargaining: Prospects and Problems. 
Proceedings of a Series of Public Lectures 
in Berkeley and Los Angeles. Edited by 
Anna P. Cook. Presented by Institute of 
Industrial Relations in cooperation with 
the Committee on Drama, Lectures, and 
Music, University of California. Berkeley, 
1952. Pp. 88. 


17. Franeq, Marcel E. Collective Bar- 
gaining Provistons. Montreal, Published in 
English by the Thomas More Institute, 


1952. “Pod 
Economic Conditions 

18. India. Planning Commission. The 
First Five Year Plan; a Summary. New 
Delhi, 1952. Pp. 149. 

19. United Nations. Economic and 


Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 19651. 
Prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. New York. [United Nations. 
Secretariat.| Department of Economic 
Affairs, 1952. Pp. 400. 


20. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Economic Affairs. Govern- 
mental Policies concerning Unemployment, 
Inflation and Balance of Payments, 1951-52: 
Analysis of Rephes by Governments to a 
United Nations Questionnaire. New York, 
LUSZate O. Aoe. 
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21. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Economic Affairs.  Jnsta- 
bility in Export Markets of Under- 


Developed Countries in Relation to Their 
Ability to obtain Foreign Exchange from 
Exports of Promary Commodities, 1901 to 
1950. New York, 1952. Pp. 94. 


Employment Management 


22. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial Welfare 
Division. Labour Turnover; a Report on 
Current Research. Canberra, 1952. Pp. 18. 


23. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Plant 
Training Programs in Selected Manufac- 
turing Industries. Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 42. 

24. Ellisworth, John S. Factory Folk- 
ways; A Study of Institutional Structure 
and Change. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 284. 

25. International Labour Office. Holi- 
days with Pay. Fourth item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1952-1953. 2 Volumes. At head 


of title: Report 4 (1)-(2) International 
Labour Conference. Thirty-Sixth Session, 
1953. 


26. Maier, Norman Raymond Frederick. 
Multiple Role Playing: training Large 
Groups of Supervisors and its Potential Use 
wn Social Research, by Norman R. F. Maier 
and Lester F. Zerfoss (In Human Relations. 
Need NO ou ED lide loo) 


27. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Employee Induction, by William 
W. Mussmann, New York, c1953. Pp. 48. 


Foremanship 


28. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Fringe Benefits for Super- 
visors. Washington, 1953. Pp. 14. 


29. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to wmprove Job 
Methods. Washington, 1952. Pp. 12. 


30. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to use the Grapevine. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 12. 


31. Canadian Council of Foremen’s 
Clubs. Supervisory Digest. Transactions 
of the Annual Convention as presented 
in the Sessions of the Convention in Mont- 
real, 1950. Toronto, 1950. Pp. 74. Con- 
tents—The foremen’s role in the adminis- 
tration of collective bargaining agreements, 
by Herbert F. Irwin.—The need for greater 
productivity and how to obtain it, by H. S. 
Ireland—Boss to boss on the job, by Ralph 
L. Lee—Canada’s industrial horizons, by 
C. D. Howe.—-Selling the safety factor, by 
Rene Perrault. 





Human Relations 

32. Human Relations in Industry Con- 
ference, London, 1952. Report of the 
Human Relations in Industry Conference 
held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London, March 18-20, 1952. London, 
vin. Oe ol U5de. “P py 128: 

33. Silver Bay Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry. Current Progress 
in Human Relations in Industry. Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-Fourth ... Conference 
Jig io to 19, “1952... New York,’ 1952. 
Pp; 109. 


Industrial Disputes—Railroad Workers, 
1952 

34. Canada. Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the matter of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and of a Dispute between 
Canadian National Railways et al 
(Employers) and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers et al (Bargaining Agents). 
Report. Ottawa, Canada. Department of 
leabour, 1952) ) Pp. 45,29. 


Industrial Relations 

35. American Management Association. 
Management Development in Action: 
Case Studies in developing and compen- 
sating the Management Man. New York, 
1952. Pp. 64. 

36. American Management Association. 
Practical Problems of Employee Relations. 
New York, 1952.. Pp. 48. 

37. American Management Association. 
Spotlighting the Labor-Management Scene. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 43. 

38. Iowa. University. Bureau of Labor 
and Management. The Changing Pattern 
of Labor-Management Relations and the 
Impact of Labor-Management Relations on 


the Town and City. Iowa City, 1953. 
Rpwat 
Labour Films 

39. American Federation of Labor. 


Films for Labor. Washington, ¢1951, 1952. 
Pp. 29. 

40. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Department of Education and 


Research. The CIO presents Films for 


Labor, and How to use Them. 4th ed. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 44. 
Labour Laws and Legislation 

41. Commerce Clearing House. Guide- 


book to Labor Relations Law; Employer- 
Union Relations under Fedral Regulation. 
Chicago, 1950. Pp. 301. 

42. National Labor Relations Board. 
A Guide for Labor Organizations to the 
Filing Requirements of the Labor Manage- 


ment Relations Act, 1947, Section 9(f), (g), 
and (h). Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 21. 


Labour Organization 

43. Flanders, Allan. Trade Unions. 
London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 
L052 Poli. 


44. Goldberg, Alan. Employer’s Denial 
to Union of Equal Opportunity to reply 
to Antit-Union Speech is an Unfair Labor 
Practice. (In Syracuse Law Review. 
Dorie 1052s Vol asi NOoon ab patna. 2 js 


45. Lassman, Edwin A. Constitutional 
Law: Labor Law: Right of Government 
Employees to join Unions, Bargain Collec- 
tively, and Strike: City of Detroit v. 
Division 26 of Amal. Ass’n of Street Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America et al. 51 N.W. 2d 228 (Mich. 
1952). (In Cornell Law Quarterly. Summer, 
1952. Vol. 37, No. 4:.-Ppx 756-762) 


46. Ringrose, H. G. Trade Unions in 
Natal. Cape Town, Published for the 
University of Natal by Geoffrey Cum- 


berlege, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
Ppl: 
47. Yoder, Dale. You and Unions. 


Chicago, Science Research Associates, Inc., 
el05i Pp. 48. 


Labour Supply 


48. India. Scientific Man-Power Com- 
mission. feport. June 1949. New Delhi, 
Published by the Manager of Publication, 
1949. Pp. 108. 


49. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Mobility of Tool and Die Makers, 
1940-1951; A Survey of the Work Experi- 
ence, Training and Personal Character- 
istics of the Workers in a Critical Occu- 
pation. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 67. 


50. U.S. Congress. Senate. 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Manpower 
Blueprint for a Free Economy. Staff 
report to the Subcommittee on Labor and 
Labor-Management Relations of the Com- 


Committee 


mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Highty-second 
Congress, second session... Washington, 


G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 44. 


Labour Unions 

51. Confédération Générale du Travail. 
28° Congrés National de Paris (34° Congrés 
National Corporatif) Palais des Congrés 
(Parc des Expositions) 27 Mar-1er Juin 
1951. Compte Rendu Sténographie des 
Débats. Paris, 1951. Pp. 419. 

52. International Typographical Union 
of North America. Facts about the 
International Typographical Union and a 
Chronological Digest of its History: A 
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Remarkable Record Consistent Service for 
One Hundred Years; and Sound Principles 
of Social Advancement accomplished by the 
Oldest and Most Democratic Labor Union 
in America. Indianapolis, 1952. Pp. 64. 

53. Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour. Report of the Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Annual Convention ... held at 
Corner Brook, Newfoundland, July 14th to 
19th, 1952. Corner Brook, 1952. Pp. 26. 

54. Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. Report of the: Proceedings of the 
Sixty-Seventh Annual Convention ... held 
at the City of Winnipeg; Man., August 18th 
to 23rd, Inclusive, 1952. Ottawa, 1952. 
Pp. 427. 

55. United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America. UE fights for 
Women Workers. New York, 1952. Pp. 39. 


Labouring Classes 

56. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Report ... for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1952. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
19525 (Ppws86. 

57. Confédération des  Travailleurs 
Catholiques de Canada. Service D’Educa- 
tion. Manuel dEducation Ouvriere. 
Quebec, 1952. Pp. 48. 

58. Hass, Eric. The Socralist Labor 
Party and the Internationals. New York, 
New York Labor News Co., 1949. Pp. 187. 

59. National Bureau of Economic 
Research. The Instability of Consumer 
Spending, by Arthur F. Burns. Thirty- 
Second Annual Report. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 87. 

60. Reeves, Joseph. A Century of Roch- 
dale Co-operation, 1844-1944; a Critical 
but Sympathetic Survey of a Significant 
Movement of the Workers for Economic 
Emancipation. London, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1944. Pp. 202. 

61. Schwarz, Solomon M. Labor in the 
Soviet Union. New York, Praeger, 1952, 
c1951. Pp. 364. 

62. South African Institute of Race 
Relations. Indian ILInfe and Labor in 
Natal; a Survey conducted under the 
Direction of Prof. Raymond Burrows. 
Rev. ed. Johannesburg, 1952. Pp. 64. 

63. Starr, Mark. Labor and The 
American Way. New York, Oxford Book 
Company, 1952. Pp. 76. 

64. United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America. Teachers 


Kit. 1953 edition. New York, 1952. 14 
Parts. 

65. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Consumer Price Index; a _ Short 


Description of the Index as revised, 1953. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 8. 
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66. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Handbook of Labor Statistics. 1951 Supple- 
ment. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 89. 

67. Wearmouth, Robert Featherstone. 
Methodism and the Working-Class Move- 
ments of England, 1800-1850. London, 
Epworth Press, 1937. Pp. 289. 


Occupations 
68. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and _ Research Branch. 


Employment Outlook for University Grad- 


uates. Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 13. 

69. Canada. Royal Canadian Navy. 
Vocational Guidance Sheet. No. 1-37. 
Ottawa. 37 Nos. 


70. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in Printing Occupa- 
teons. A reprint from the 1951 Occupa- 
tional outlook handbook. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 299-330. 


Pensions 

71. Great Britain. Treasury. Digest of 
Pension Law and Regulations of the Civil 
Service. London, H.M.S.0., 1952. Pp. 382. 

72. Hall, Harold R. Some Observations 
on Hxecutive Retirement. Boston, Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, 1953. 
Pp. 298. 

73. McDonald, Edwin C. Pensions and 
Group Insurance; A Brief Discussion with 
Some Cost Estimates. 3d ed., rev. New 
York,0195298Ppw.56: 

74. New York (State). Department 
of Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Retirement under Industry- 
Wide Pensions Programs established 
through Collective Bargaining. New York, 
19520 pect: 

75. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Pensions in the 
Umted States; a Study prepared for the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
by The National Planning Association. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 106. 


Social Conditions 

76. Auld, Frank. The Influence of Social 
Class on Tests of Personality. Madison, 
N.J. Drew University, c1952. Pp. 16. 

77. McKenney, Ruth. Industrial Valley. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1939. Pp. 379. 
This is a story of unsettled working con- 
ditions in Akron, Ohio during the 1930’s. 

78. MacKinnon, James. The Social and 
Industrial History of Scotland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union. London, 
Blackie and Son Limited, 1920. Pp. 183. 

79. U.S. Social Security Administration. 
Social Workers from Around the World 
observe Social Welfare in the United States. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 121. 


Time and Motion Study 


80. Mundel, Marvin Everett. Motion 
and Time Study; Principles and Practice. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 457. 


81. Parton, James Allan. Motion and 
Time Study Manual. New York, Book 
Division, Conover-Mast Publications, 1952. 
Pp. 400. 


Wages and Hours 


82. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research — Branch. 
Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours 
of Labour iw Canada, October 1961. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. Pp. 154. 


83. Chapman, Agatha L. Wages and 
Salaries in the United Kingdom, 1920-1938, 
by Agatha L. Chapman assisted by Rose 
Knight. Cambridge, Eng., University Press, 
1953, Pp. 254. 


84. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Time Rates of 
Wages and Hours of Labour, 1st October 
i752. london, H:M'S.O. 1953. Pp. 247. 


85. Historical Development of The Present 
Railroad Wage Structure, 1916-1938. Wash- 
ington? 19388. Pp. 136. No author or 
publisher given. 


86. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Problems of Hours of Work in the 
Chemical Industries, with Particular Refer- 
ence to a Comparison of Day Work and 
Shift Work. ‘Third item on the agenda, 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 86. At head of title: 
Report III. International Labour Organ- 
ization. Chemical Industries Committee. 
Third session, Geneva, 1952. 


87. Manitoba. Department of Labour. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey 1962. 
Survey conducted July 30-September 30, 
1952. Winnipeg, 1953. 1 Volume. 


88. Montreal. Board of Trade. 


Employee Relations Section. Survey on 
Working Conditions, Hourly Pad Em- 
ployees, Montreal Area, June 1961. 
Montreal, 1951. Pp. 16. 


89. Quebee (City). Université Laval. 
Ecole des Sciences Sociales. Départe- 
ment des Relations Industrielles. Salaires 
et Prix. Septiéme Congrés des Relations 
Industrielles de Laval sous les auspices du 
Département des Relations Industrielles de 
la Faculté des Sciences Sociales de ]’Uni- 
versite Laval. Québec, Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires Laval, 1952. Pp. 231. 


90. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: The Baking 
Industry, July 1, 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 48. 


91. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, 
July 1, 1962. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 40. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


92. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Legislation Branch. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation wm Canada; a Comparison of 
Provincial Laws. Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 40. 


93. U.S. Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation. Regulations governing Admin- 
wstration of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act of September 7, 1916, as 
amended relating to Civil Officers and 
Employees of the United States and Others, 
effective June 1, 19388, as amended to 
December 9, 1949 Regulations of the 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
Governing Appeals under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act of September 
7, 1916, effective July 16, 1946, as amended 
to December 9, 1949; Text of the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, as amended to October 14, 1949. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 58. 


94. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
State Workmen’s Compensation for Civilian 
Defense Volunteers. Washington, 1952. 
Ppt 26: 


Works Councils 

95. Johnson, Eldon L. Joint Consulta- 
tion wn Britain’s Nationalized Industries 
(In Public Administration Review. Summer 
19528 °V olf212, Nowd: Pp: 181-189.) 

96. Scott, W. H. Industrial Leadership 
and Joint Consultation; A Study of Human 
Relations in Three Merseyside Firms. 
With a foreword by Sir George Schuster, 
and an appendix by N. H. Cullen. Liver- 
pool, University Press, 1952. Pp. 210. 


Miscellaneous 

97. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Health Insurance in Great Britain, 1911- 
1948. Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 163. 

98. Great Britain. Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. A 
Survey of Production and Industrial Engi- 
neering Organization and Practice in the 
US.A. and Canada, by T. G. Elliott. 
London, H.MiS.0. 1952. ~Pp..32: 

99. Spriegel, William Robert. A Survey 
of Bank and Department Store Employee 
Handbooks, by William R. Spriegel and 
BE. Lanham. Austin, Texas, 1952. Pp. 117. 

100. U.S. Civil Service Commission. A 
Guide for the Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped. Part 1. 5th ed. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1952. 1 Volume. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Sources: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Week Ended March 21, 1953 | Week Ended February 21, 1953 




















Total Males Females Total Males Females 
Total civilian noninstitutional population............ 9,986 4,984 5,002 9, 980 4,982 4,998 
Avr @ iv iianaa bOUnTORCEt). outer ndcs ccm nic ok 5,192 4,064 1,128 5,194 4,069 1,125 
IRersonstatiwor kame bs sin Astin sc ack cee 4,859 oe lie 1,087 4,839 3,759 1,080 
BOIMOUTSOL MOL: Seas see oc a 4,534 3,585 949 4,518 3,02 946 
Messivuan: solnOursaac ey. tees ee eee 325 187 138 321 187 134 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............. 130 111 19 125 107 18 

(a) laid off for part of the week........... 10 * ae = “3 

‘(o))) ya, SHoVeA BME Oo Sao coocansauuccusnse 31 26 ¥ 33 28 S 

(c) lost job during the week............... cs * % * * * 

(d) found job during the week.....:..:... * * 2 * * * 

(ehebadiweather yj.) vee. Jee ee 17 16 * 12 11 * 

(lin eas Awe oh eyes Rit ee ee 40 31 = 33 26 = 

(Sein dustrialkcisputes cme ose yee ene * _ = * * 

(a eva Ca GiOnte se oo5 see cs te ct eas Seen. * oF x * x * 

(mot herateeens lee yaks atone, ene. ae 21 * 28 25 * 
Usually work less than 35 hours............. 195 76 119 196 80 116 
Persons with jobs not at work................... 161 134 oT 176 152 24 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............. 157 131 26 171 149 We 

(a pl atc oterormbulleweelee.esc-iee oe «sce 39 36 ‘ 52 48 : 

Cp)abacdeweatheremacn sue. sats. osc * * ey * * * 
\(O)), THESES, cits oe eo ae ame! eee oe 2 82 64 18 69 58 11 

(GDminaiustrislecdicnute: een ceases ac ss se i? se ze 

(G5) SENCEY AUC}, Ga ab ol ane S OPE eae oe een eee 15 12 * 21 16 ‘i 

GY GLmaKes DS eB ry mae Le ee oe 16 14 * 22 20 : 

Usually work less than 35 hours............. ss 3 ~ Mi of nd 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)....... 172 158 14 179 158 21 
Ba Lersons novansthenabour 1orce...-- 4.404, 066.6... 4,794 920 3,874 4,786 913 3, 873 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work 188 122 66 192 121 71 
(DNRKeepINgG NOUS s..c54 ieee « wine e/cleatiees de 3,342 * 3,341 Sropo) * 3,334 
(CeO eAtOISChOOlasas=e seek ie ace vee 685 348 337 678 348 330 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............. 555 434 121 555 426 129 

KONO LICL ep cey ecieee i cera cto otters See ck as ees 24 15 a 26 17 - 





(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Week Ended March 21, 1953 Week Ended February 21, 1953 
— Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Part-Time Total | Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
MoLtaleloolane to rviOllcwner eet: aekiete ae 184 167 17 193 168 25 
WithontHoDsrrm arise tec. cross sos 172 158 14 179 158 21 
Wndéerslsmonthers mcs: acer 4..0- AG Ae AES Os x ee ects ri | Bee eee Ree ek Ol fet ae ew anthro 
He —eORTOM LAS: eis wer ieee ct, Hoes ta eth (i ean Waters fk coal yates, eens a OF, We ee Saree alleen Ane 
A-—aGstnontis wee} ack ae cans SS ee ae oe Pelieste, 8 ee cae : SOU tots ie res ees tote 
{== PAeITYONGUS tee aeeiciee vice erete bec « eee ee eeoe ln eer cas gi ooo err Bie Sete oP 
13—LSamonthswesecsns aces See es Me Sailnet peer dae ee fave lew so Acasa ee Ce Coe 
TO San Oversee fete sacs cee de Vg Oe re Oe Re Ree eee Re a LLIN DM (tel kod |e ee, oe bn 
WORK CCU ee rr wenn el fms aie Mararanagys] sents 12 a * g 14 a 10 
HTP avohess inde Paoes AiO mere ee aes * Zi ¥ : 
Ji Ode OULSH eerie Wanner ee ae s 10 








* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 21, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 




















eLe J Man 
oe Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both Séxés Ac ete ache eee sec soe 5, 192 94 387 1,494 1, 861 921 435 
Mori cultural apcnsaner ok eeerr eee 803 ss 51 204 196 331 20 
INon=Aericul tunaleaeeeerceneretreriee 4,389 93 336 1,290 1, 665 590 415 
Males pate etme te Senter ieee meen ae 4,064 MG 316 leo 1,434 748 334 
JGR OMMG HIE occu Gano Omdec coo oNeadE 780 sa 49 201 189 323 17 
iINon-AonleuL tinal eee nme cerrererreer 3,284 76 267 954 1, 245 425 317 
Hema les ewes ie Soka cee eke neice 1128 17 71 339 427 173 101 
PA preiculcumell | me terierrerccrerete ietrarerretre 23 ~ ie Z 2 2 * 
INon=Aericultunalmere, eeeet een ceil: 1,105 Ff 69 336 420 165 98 
All aeese wees to tomer Cee cronies 5,192 94 387 1,494 1, 861 921 435 
14=10Vears:.cioe eee nee eee 479 12 39 177 141 80 30 
2-24 VATS fer woriteras Hence ae eit he 712 15 50 235 236 128 48 
DO=ASVCATS Cea eR A er Eee ee 2,422 45 178 692 877 421 209 
AR OA VOATS io. cone eee ere Sane 1,378 19 103 351 522 255 128 
GORY.CALS ANG: OVelnen Te ener cece 201 fe 17 39 85 37 20 
Persons with Jobs 
Sta tusheTOUD Seat se eet eerie etree 5, 020 88 364 1,425 S23) 902 418 
Nc 8 OR Re A ie don 3, 906 a 295 1, 093 1,399 730 318 
Hema les ats ah..os, conten opin Re Ree 1,114 1M 69 pow 424 172 100 
Wagons Ie ain dss ov obdomors duel or 799 - 51 204 193 330 20 
INon=Nericulturaleeen sarees 4,221 87 313 1,221 1, 630 572 398 
Pard' workers se ease ores cae 3, 766 70 269 1, 086 1,474 512 355 
KSC erent 5 MPN Raye Bement 2,760 56 207 786 1, 086 360 265 
Hernia leg ersten eek. wine ae nee 1, 006 14 62 300 388 152 90 
Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BOthisexes ek oe aie eee eerie see oe 2 z 23 69 38 19 17 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
IBOEDUSEXES =... ep a ce aera ent ec: 4,794 144 456 1,318 150 874 427 
Malesk.. ofa: Areas. ria hie RCI nE 920 46 97 233 267 a 100 
R@males ac-aaceis cece Os nnn teetee: 3, 874 98 359 1, 085 1,308 697 327 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total Males 
N.W.T. 
1940 = TOCA are ean core te ee Creeks: Dy hdd 18, 005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95, 217 39, 044 
LObO—Totale ee rer ec secakt ee eect 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 30, 700 
1951 T otal Peto was eee ene eee 3, 928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 95, 818 
1952=— Total saeeen ste Laer nee 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23,560 15,030 | 164,498 66, 083 
1962— Jans Mar itinosmcae seein ticks 1,018 9,989 23, 149 5,114 3,473 42,743 19,870 
1053 Jan-Mar: macmencrinee tac 976 3, 922 11,950 3,907 2,182 22,937 8, 610 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











Month Farming eesdied Skilled Clerical Profes- Trad aos Oth Total 
Class Semi- Workers on sional teGmng ae €fs_| Workers 
Skilled 18 
1951—Total......... 25, 890 31, 007 33, 682 5,317 4,001 2,956 6,531 5, 402 114, 786 
1952—Total......... 16,971 19,586 22,034 6, 900 7, 054 3,402 7,556 1,526 85, 029 
1952 —Jan.-Mar..... 4, 643 7,040 6, 807 1,520 1, 413 746 IL gPAl 373 24, 263 
1953 — Jan.-Mar..... 2,369 1, 969 2,715 959 1,355 574 Loa 227 11,889 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities, 
nia teers Transporta-| Finance, Guepiac 
F beat M Const ation, Services, a ane a 
es Pichi Ty, ss onstruc- | Communi- | (including wae y Total 
ishing, facturing tion calion! Gowen abour 
eeP ping, Storage ment) Income 
une Trade 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 Va 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 ve 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
x1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—December........... 63 250 52 192 162 26 745 
1951—January.............. 62 248 47 188 163 26 734 
fee orto eeleioenes 63 250 46 189 161 24 733 
March sasssstoetecnn 59 256 46 193 174 ae ie 
oo Wits ede. 86 365 60 203 76 27 797 
Tens and Vere: 71 271 65 210 178 27 822 
Jul 70 272 68 210 178 30 829 
ULV test aE ae a ee 
AISUSU ae eerie 42 AES, 72 ae = aa 
September........... 75 280 74 216 8 
Octobereee eer eet 80 279 73 217 187 29 ae 
November.......... 82 279 71 221 190 29 8 
Wecemibersyacace en 80 285 64 221 187 28 865 
1952—January.............. 78 278 59 213 189 29 846 
Hebruaiviesencn ere 80 283 59 214 194 28 ae 
Marcher. ccatk oe 74 288 62 ae ie a a 
Aprile nscce eskes 63 289 a ane ioe a oer 
IVE ye eticae cite mien da vst ot 69 290 a a a oe 
JUNO weet eee 70 290 79 seh es a ae 
July ee eee 71 293 88 a ae a He 
AUZUSt Ree eecee cee Os 303 87 it . ae 
September........... 79 310 89 234 a an a 
Octobere.c-co ote 82 311 86 236 aa a a 
INNovember........:+. 82 316 83 240 ou oe ae 
December........... 77 323 7 242 0 
1953—Januarvensceces ce cece 70 315 66 246* 203 31 931 
Webriaes eathne ete ect 68 320 65 233 209 31 926 





x Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. * Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100.) (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,372,211. 









































ad 
2) =I 
3 2 S 
6 g 3 b= 8 
(>) onl 
Year and month ic ae va a 2 g 6 s g AG 
ios oS f=} rQ fant 62 oO as 
eipoal 6 | 5 | 8] 812i] 2 |e 
©.) bungee |e ae ai | slgeCPal mel get lho bake seach 
1947——Asveraveian c-nidee ec een ieee 158-3 146-5) 137-2) 172-7} 150-9] 163-9) 156-0) 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
1948==A Vera's Seemom cose tess ehorina een 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2) 156-2] 171-2) 162-0] 139-0} 168-9| 181-6 
1949-—A VeragOscs concen sear Se oaks eee 165°5 157-0] 149-0} 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
TOF OS SAW eral Oy andere horn es arcane 168-0 173-1] 142-5} 169-9} 155-0} 177-7] 168-0) 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
195I— Average ent nee on ene elk GERee 180-2 176-8] 149-4] 180-5} 168-5} 191-0} 173-2] 148-1] 202-6) 190-3 
1952—A verage.ii) eo neo eee es 184-7} 193-4) 155-0} 181-3} 175-0) 193-8] 176-7] 155-7] 217-9} 191-3 
Janice ODO teeters a diateceee de htva aud fc ae 181-0} 175-2) 149-2) 190-7) 171-7] 190-3) 173-0] 152-1] 206-0} 186-4 
Gb Le 1952 ant ec tae eee ie acc, eee 177-8 183-4] 150-9] 186-3} 169-0) 187-6) 169-1] 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Martel lb ort ce tn eat ae ae ote dys ne ace eee 178-0| 160-6] 146-7} 185-3} 169-6} 187-5] 167-8] 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
ATA 002s nite eae eee rans «henna 177°9 213-4] 148-9} 192-4} 166-4] 187-6} 168-8) 142-0] 201-6] 188-6 
May TerlO 52 a cstccckl chon cee eee ae. Sere 177-4 175-6] 146-2} 167-4] 164-2} 188-3) 170-9] 147-3] 207-0] 192-7 
Jil ALO D Qo eee occ ates ae ema RATT Re a. ere ees eee 182-5 191-7} 151-5) 174-6) 170-9} 191-6) 176-6) 158-5] 214-1] 195-1 
ARTY MUR UY le ae et oe ae Smet 3 sig ELEC SO 2G 185-5 199-4} 160-6) 178-6} 177-3) 196-5) 179-2] 162-3] 222-4] 171-2 
PCT apt oy ee A VAR eRe ie RR Coe ie coo 188-8 207-9} 160-4) 172-3} 183-5) 195-9} 182-7} 166-1] 231-5} 183-9 
Sep ciel S195 2 ae. cre. cht eter tees Lau seme 190-6 209-2) 163-8) 183-5} 179-3] 198-3] 182-7) 164-2] 235-3] 201-9 
OCG UF 19 5 Oe oe ko cachet seletdeest ce oe eet: 192-6 205-4] 163-6] 186-0} 182-1) 200-7} 183-0} 162-4] 230-7} 206-3 
INGO2 ose OD De oe ees cade taeeehcachareis teak ea tnd es eascusiennae 192-3 199-8} 160-2} 177-1) 182-8} 200-4) 182-6) 164-2} 231-3] 205-2 
Decrelia 1952 A. esc asc entree Ge er REN. ce 192-2} 199-0) 158-0} 180-9} 183-1] 200-7} 183-9] 164-7] 231-6] 200-8 
Janel’ 195 Gee tere. 2 5A ck ee eaten 187-0} 184-4] 154-5} 178-9] 175-6] 198-2] 177-9} 158-5] 226-6] 190-7 
Pebue ls 19535 3 tte ck: ct eee ee Greene 182-5 176-5} 151-1] 167-3} 171-3} 195-7) 178-3] 148-4] 219-3] 181-1 
Misi DANIO See eM AAG hn att anit Se tare 181-7} 167-9] 146-8} 164-9} 169-5) 195-7) 170-9] 147-6] 219-8] 182-8 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Report- 
ing Establishments at March 1, 1953........ 100-0 0-2) 3-5) 2-4; 29-0) 48-8) 5-1 2:3} 5-0) 8-7 





Notre:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers AYerage Index Numbers Average 
Year and Month Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Aggregate] Average Wages and| Employ- Aggregate] Average Wavesand 
ment Weekly |Wages and Salaries ment Weekly |Wages and Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries : Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1939—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23°44 100-0 100-0 160-0 22-79 
1947—Average..............05. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36°19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36°34 
1948—Average................. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
1949—Average................. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46-21 
1951—Average..............00. 180-2 381-3 211-6 49-61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51-25 
19522 AVeragen eee aan he 184-7 426-1 230-9 54°13 192-3 474-0 246-2 56°11 
Afi, ORS 2 eee es eee 181-0 388-8 215-1 50-42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51-82 
He ee e195 2% eer ceca ein tee 177-8 402-9 226-9 53-19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55-36 
IMearee OSD a rere ss sora Pee 178-0 409-0 230-2 53-95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55°73 
JN ores, dee A BY eek = nn Rd Seg 177-9 411-5 231-7 54°32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56°55 
Maa 195 2 deneterctomioduts tee ae 177-4 410°6 231-8 54°34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56°55 
JuUNCAR LS 19523 2 et eke 182-5 420-2 230-7 54-08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56:10 
NLL aad OO2 Sateen cette pees ey tee 185-5 426-3 230-2 53°96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55-95 
PANO Mes 190g Rem eae can eer ete 188-8 433-3 229-9 53-89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55°71 
Op lel 902 eee estore ee 190-6 442-7 232-7 54-55 198-5 490-9 247-3 56°36 
OCTHAEL 1052 07 Bee aoc: Cee 192-6 452-2 235-2 55-12 200°8 503-0 250-5 57-09 
INO aL OOD geetee spores eee 192-3 455-8 237-4 55°65 199-8 505-7 253-0 57-66 
TP) CCme el OO2te re a pee ee 192-2 459-5 239-4 56-12 199-6 512-2 256°5 58-46 
atin 8) 90O aera peace te. aoe 187-0 428-7 229-6 53°81 196-3 473-2 241-0 54-93 
Hebel e OOo. een ee, eee 182-5 441-1 242-0 56°72 197-6 510-3 258-1 58-83 
IM sired 0) DOS opresta ncaa aoa ee 181-7 444-8 245-1 57-46 199-4 518-1 259-8 59-20 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (1939=100) Average Weekly 


Wages and Salaries 











EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
Area and Industry —_—— | | 
Mar. 1| Feb. 1 | Mar. 1] Mar. 1) Feb. 1| Mar. 1] Mar. 1] Feb. 1] Mar. 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
$ $ $ 
(a) PRovINCcES 
Prince Edward Island................. 167-9 176-5 160-6 | 381-6 | 393-5 | 322-4 | 45-24 | 44-37 39-95 
INOW et COUR, atte otc) cie fic gare aa aces vtech ads 146-8 151-1 146-7 | 336-3 343-9 | 309-8 | 49-08 | 48-74 45-24 
ING we Bruns wi kesoe- a.) ace ced gene me 164-9 167-3 185-3 405°8 |} 403-8 | 430-2 | 50-04 | 49-08 47-11 
Ae IS ee ee ae ee 169-5 171:3 169-6 | 439-9 | 487-9 | 412-7] 55-24] 54-41 51-81 
LAV TT a Ca pee PRR 195-7 195-7 187-5 | 475-4 | 470-4 | 429-0] 59-54] 58-91 56-09 
IM ETON OF es 4 Lino Clelergit te Ob Oana eo Rk 170-9 173-3 167-8 | 3861-9 | 362-2 | 336-2] 54-47] 53-74 51-52 
Saskatohewanere ce a elas... haart 147-6 148-4 141-7 | 326-0] 323-0] 294-7} 53-48 | 52-71 50-44 
Alberta......... 1 SOS TE ree eee 219-8 | 219-3 201-8 | 499-1 | 495-7 | 431-4] 57-75 | 57-50 54-40 
IBritisheeolumbiaeeee wees ates ae. 182-8 181-1 183-9 440-5 | 429-5) 415-4 62-64 61-65 58-71 
CAWA DAMS feet cr te akalarescieceraces 181-7 182-5 178-0 | 444-8 441-1 | 409-0 | 57-46 | 56-72 53-95 
(b) Merroronitan AREAS 
DV ANCM i. cea eietis site ehieitind’ a’ 4» eas 4 110-7 112-0 111-0 | 298-2] 299-9 | 260-5 60-23 | 59-88 52-48 
gS EDC dekh 5 Ee RAD Bee ee eee ee 216-1 220-5 | 216-9 424-8 | 429-2] 411-3 46-04 | 45-60 44-41 
Sambi Johnie sete sch aetete se vaes ethos 184-7 183-4 200-8 | 388-9 | 384-8 | 405-6 | 45-10 | 44-94 43-29 
GuebeG ee eee ocr Me oes cae de 159-7 159-1 147-2 | 396-0 | 394-0} 339-2] 46-20] 46-14 42-94 
Sherbrookew wee: sams oe oss dsahots 170-6 173-3 171-9 418-0 | 422-2 | 402-2 | 47-63 47-34 45-40 
POT OCR VOlSHee eae. eae coe aed « 155-9 154-7 162-7 | 412-0] 414-3 406-3 | 52-87] 53-59 49-96 
rim onchyllloqsseeer nese a see. 172-9 176-3 187-6 | 466-0} 485-5 | 501-3 51-60 | 52-71 51-16 
Montreal. eaceen cnet ation osseacannas 184-9 184-1 174-2 | 446-9 | 441-5 | 393-0} 55-25! 54-80 51-59 
Ottawa— TH ullbes eet iad. as con aees 187-4 188-3 185°3 415-9 | 414-2 | 388-9} 51-382 | 50-86 48-64 
UeterDOLOUgn arte meee e te isls nino bteyees 190-1 189-7 198-5 | 547-2 | 544-8] 543-2} 60-79 | 60-67 57-82 
BCR Es DA RAO CHIEN idtow 6 eee OSE eee 304-9 294-8 | 242-9 894-1 850-9 631-9 69-22 68-14 61-51 
Niagarasliall ste a2 eer a tree 303-9 | 295-4 | 257-0) 887-6 | 839-8 | 678-9 70°43 68°56 63 - 67 
SiaCatharines ee kore. 242-2 | 242-5 236-8 660-0 | 655-9 625°1 66-85 | 66-37 64:77 
MOLONLOme oe cite eee ioc: 207-2 | 206-5 193-3 488-4 | 483-3 428-8 | 59-53 59-10 56-05 
El qin i toners ree ee cine oe rie es 205-4 | 206-7 198-7 | 523-0 | 522-7 | 473-7 | 61-61 61-18 57-72 
STAN LLOLG meee tie een ess 201-4 205-0 | 209-8 | 553-9 | 560-7 | 572-8 | 57-13 | 56-81 56-70 

Gee inte ciois nese sive trees 163-3 164-6 151-3 | 4380-0 | 428-6 | 372-4] 54-10 | 53-50 50-52 
IG GOMGNEr ele errtcccaite se oti «oe 182-8 182-1 167-0 | 473-1 469-3 | 400-7 | 54-87} 54-65 50-97 
SVG! A sng5ece sun Canes ae Cuanee 182-5 182-4 178-9 | 426-8 | 428-3 395-5 | 70-21 70-51 66-41 
CON GOUT ee ei Cire iictelcncnraee ors 200-6 | 200-3 182-9 | 460-3 | 457-8 | 395-8 | 54-30] 54-07 51-23 
Shain hy daa habe hosat ne aenne hae an 320-0 | 324-8 | 288-3 790°6 | 817-6 | 675°4 68-41 69-69 64-94 
WYN SOLam eget erence cist ss cities « Ciceaas 238-5 231-5 | 219-2 614:3 572°3 493-2 | 69-10} 66-33 62-72 
BAUS Le mV ALIoneRer nes ot ci.-- 244-8 | 248-0 | 221-3 632-0 | 620-5 | 529-4 68-48 | 66-33 63-59 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 226-4 222-5 223-4 | 533-3 516-4 | 505-3 60-13 59-25 57-52 
\sbebiN ata. enn ae oat eee Ae en eee 173-2 174-9 167-5 | 3864-6 | 364-6 | 334-0] 51-41 50-89 48-62 
Regina eee mae pe ere kas S 173-6 173-0 158-3 378-8 | 375-1 332-1} 49-59 49-30 47-53 
Saskatoon eer ee areee cach he tee meas 189-9 194-4 182-9 | 419-0 | 421-2 | 380-9 | 48-84] 47-95 46-22 
Edmonton meetin ac dee anes es 292-9 287-8 | 242-9 705:0 | 683-7] 520-8 | 56-69 | 55-95 50-42 
( CHIRON seb oodabe ten oko ae Co eD sae re 226-2 225-6 | 211-9 | 483-6] 475-5 | 425-2 | 55-13 54-36 51-82 
IVAN COU VETO rey. cere Pete oe ede piace eee soas hs 199-9 199-7 195-6 | 463-6 | 460-6 | 428-3 58-17 | 57-87 54-91 
VACLOLIA MTR te ee eee ee rasticstt-es 230-:0 | 223-8 | 221-7 | 550-9 | 528-0) 499-9 | 57-40 | 56-55 54-04 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 168-8 183-8 | 266-7 602-3 600-3 878-8 | 61:77 | 56-54 57:04 
NMEinin Cae a ee te eee A. oe. 121-2 122-5 122-9 | 284-7] 291-6 | 273-41] 67-77 68-71 64-20 
IGT TEC TUN? = 5.1 eb ooo bo oe On OD ROO 199-4 197-6 187-3 | 518-1 510°3 458-0 | 59-20] 58-83 55-73 

ID irablesGoods' nee reeeict eee 260-8 | 258-1 238-4 687°6 | 673-6 | 587-9 64-07 63-43 59-90 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 159-8 158-7 154-2 | 396-3 392-9 | 364-7] 54-07] 54-01 51-57 
(Constructiouee eer cer rin coin te a 153-6 159-8 153-2 | 501-7 | 509-6 | 455-1 61-40 | 59-94 55-81 
Transportation, storage, communica- 

THONEER An te nin aiae Hae Smad RESO re Bee 174-2 176-4 177-4 | 375-6] 369-9 | 349-8 | 61-67 | 59-96 56-43 
Eublientiityroperationesssa.,scden. a. 192-0 192-9 185-9 427-3 427-1 388-0 | 65°55] 65-22 61-56 
PPA Grete MPR mre oc Setvie cats 178°4 179-5 169-3 392-2} 389-9} 355-91} 48-01 47-43 45-93 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 182-2 181-9 178-2 315-5 314°4 296-7 50-40 | 50-30 48-42 
Servi Ces aan meer incte te tees oats ental 187-5 188-0 178-3 410-8 | 406-5} 362-5] 36-71 36-21 33-97 
Industrial COMpOSIte..a.ieee cas soe e se 181-7 182-5 178-0 | 444-8 | 441-1 409-0 | 57-46 | 56-72 53-95 











1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metalic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. : ; : ; 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables 
C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of 
the co-operative firms. 








All manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 


Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 


Average Hourly | Weekly ee Hourly | Weekly Se Hourly | Weekly 


Hours Earnings | Wages ° Earnings | Wages 9 Earnings | Wages 
No ¢ $ No. ¢ $ No ¢ $ 
1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44-7 76°7 34.28 43°7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76°4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80°3 84.13 42-7 87°2 37.23 42-3 73°4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—A verage...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106°5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43 .82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48 .82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53 .62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
ibis a BEY caaooe 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
Hebe 1195202. s eer 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar. 1, 1952....... 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
Apr. 1, 1952....... 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48 .86 
May 1,1952....... 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
June 1, 1952....... 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
NUlyeel pO 2s. eer 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
JN Gane 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48.29 
Sept. 1, 1952....... 41-6 129-5 53 .87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48 .36 
Oct eleel052 ieee 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
INGvanlsnl Oooh nee 42-1 131-0 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Dec. 1, 1952....... 42°5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 61.17 42-2 119-3 50.34 
“Jan. 1, 1953 38-3 134-0 51.32 38°5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Hebrel a 1o5deeenee. 41-9 134-2 56.23 41:9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Marne len) Goa meee 42-1 134-7 56.71 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 121-0 50-46 


* The average at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


: Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 








(in cents) 
Mar. 1, | Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
Newfoundland )....5.15</fh.c2 Jee «amet. yee 41-0 40-6 43-1 132-9 131-7 125-5 
ING Va) SCOUE ie Godse toes 5s vicie np vee enemas 41:3 41-2 41-6 120-2 118-3 114-5 
INGWABruns wick. disdiskcn coc ee eee 42-7 42-7 42-3 118-7 118-3 113-5 
Quebees Aes. cca etek ba dee oe eee 43-6 43-6 43-5 120-4 119-9 113-8 
OT ATIO; KI Soca th ee seat eee cS DIT OE Oe ee 41-7 41-4 41-0 142-6 142-1 135-7 
Manitobawctn, 2s. ae een eee 40°9 40:6 41-2 130-0 129-2 121-3 
Saskatchewantenca.cccmen tea cer ect eee 40-8 41-1 40:8 132-4 132-9 127-7 
Alberta......... pM eetve nusnde fr aeate oe wicletue ate tie sta veer fetate 40-4 39-8 40-8 138-0 136-6 127-6 
British Columbia. se keane tee eee eee 88-3 38-4 38-0 163-6 164-6 158-1 
Montreal rat ose ccc sccore aad eee eee eet 42-6 42-3 42-5 127-2 126-4 118-5 
Toronto s. ss7 feel oa. we ales. Wale emhe Seta ae eae etree 41-2 41-0 40-6 142-5 141-8 134-6 
Hamilton sis 30% Stirees nao oe ca oe een ee ele ree eeeS 40-5 40-1 39-4 155-3 156-1 147-2 
WANGSOR ers eae ce th tas or ssdet criraenn es oe een a eee 42-5 40-9 39-8 164-1 161-3 157-1 
WANT CO ire erase ore crear 2 coke a ne ee eS 40:8 40-5 40:7 128°7 127-8 119-9 
VERCOUV ERAS soci tratios Sinctocacntte ee ene 37-5 37-9 36:7 160:3 160-4 154-4 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hourly Average Weekly 














Average Hours Earnings Wages 

Industry a es i | Se a ee 
Mar.1|Feb. 1|Mar.1|Mar.1|Feb. 1|Mar.1|Mar.1|Feb. 1|Mar.1 
1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 

no no no ¢ ¢ ¢ $ $ $ 
DASA ENE OEIC ee seis gore’ ajo alee Oa waa cardaete Nae wei d Meats 42-2} 43-0} 42-6] 153-3] 153-3] 143-9] 64.69} 65.92} 61.30 
Nee lermn TIT O° yersyotey ser ste vaee vats fole ars Siccle oo wrens Reco oitctes are 44-4) 44-6) 44-8] 154-3] 153-7) 145-0] 68.51) 68.55| 64.96 
O) KG BAS ean dels GOOCOSS A OOOO COUR One te a icoe ann aGroe 46-4] 46-6] 46-6) 1382-6) 131-8) 129-0) 61.53) 61.42) 60.11 
OT REIN CLA eres «oars si ocean cidinen aisle ee va ee 43-2} 43-2] 43-6) 168-8) 168-6] 156-6) 72.92) 72.84] 68.28 
NLG1S Meee pe ee a i oereraicsieinte aisiel < lero ae OS. hoe ences 37-7| 40-2) 38-2) 154-8] 156-0} 146-8) 58.36] 62.71] 56.08 
REAL Ieee Oe sole )s oisislidiah u's aves Gadaedl's Le howcen 35-8] 39-0} 36-3} 151-8} 153-3] 142-5) 54.34] 59.79) 51.73 
Oilfand natural cases event cin Sone. Saeed 45-7| 45-5] 46-7) 164-6} 165-8) 161-7] 75.22) 75.44) 75.51 
PN OMEULOUML ret cite Feo. $8 5.055 le siete ice vider ae dis emacs as eoeR eo 42-5) 42-4) 438-4] 145-4] 144-7) 132-7] 61.80] 61.35) 57.59 
WWanufacturingemmemcticcre sccm alc ner kicccie scam ce tens 42-1] 41-9] 41-7) 134-7) 134-2) 127-8] 56.71) 56.23) 53.29 
IOOGIANGsDEVELAGES = costs ce cece teccee Spomeeee 41-1) 41-4] 41-8] 115-5} 114-7} 109-4] 47.47] 47.49] 45.73 
Meat products........... BSUS IORS Of Pe ASSOC in Are: 40-1) 40-1; 40-7) 148-7) 142-9} 137-3] 57.62] 57.30) 55.88 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 40-4) 39-5) 39-7] 101-7) 104-5} 94-1) 41.09) 41.28) 37.36 
Grainemilleproductes mcm cies cena. ores aera 42-7| 41-6] 42-9) 123-9) 123-8! 117-8] 52.91] 51.50) 50.54 
Bread and other bakery products................... 43-9} 43-6) 44-5) 101-9) 101-5) 96-8} 44.73] 44.25) 43.08 
IDistilledrandemaltliquorsass1ssse ein aieic nee inner 40-4) 40-9] 41-5) 140-4) 139-6] 135-3} 56.72) 57.10) 56.15 
Tobacco and tobacco products...................ee0ee- 40-8] 40-8] 40-8) 117-5) 116-2) 112-4) 47.94] 47.41) 45.86 
Rito Dergproguc tsa tere seen ces ele terete oc ccna ae ae 42-1] 42-1) 41-0) 143-4) 142-9] 135-0} 60.37] 60.16) 55.35 
eat heraproductsa amen ee oe as oc tes wacire «eoctoee 42-0} 42-4) 41-1], 94-3] 94-4] 89-5] 39.6i| 40.03] 36.78 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................0.0 42-0] 42-3) 41-5]* 90-7} 90-7] 86-1) 38.09] 88.87) 35.73 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 42-8] 43-2) 40-9) 107-3] 107-1] 101-9] 45.92) 46.27) 41.68 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 40-1] 41-0} 37-2} 109-7) 109-8} 100-1) 48.99) 45.02} 37,24 
Woollen goods. Sates hehe an SO oD G00 HUCo905 SUbaddon I oUe 44-6| 44-8] 43-5] 102-2} 102-3) 99-9) 45.58] 45.83] 43.46 
pynbhotic textilesand silks 5.5 coc 0. ci. vew sens ss eces 46-0] 46-4] 45-1] 108-1] 108-0} 105-7} 49.73] 50.11] 47.67 
Chor mine (Cextile ands fur ) 2.0/5.0): 6 ste opcisiahia «’o:0'si oe 34 40-2] 39-9) 38-8} 94-4) 93-8] 91-0) 37.95) 37.48) 35.31 
Pee Ole UI memes ote ai chee sie) sfaint,q[0 sYainte:alotes ofb.6 «)<'s10's 40-2| 39-7] 38-5} 92-7) 91-7} 88-2] 37.27] 36.40} 33.96 
Wi OrnGr eel ot Mine rameters araicls atarse's = aide rin s'alae@ @ 'slalele 37-7) 37-5) 37-5| 99-7] 99-5) 95-7) 37.59} 37.31) 35.89 
IEG AVN PROG I 5 aet ae cd OnE ae e COCO OCS Onn Tenner 41-6] 41-3] 39-3] 94-4] 94-2] 92-8) 39.27] 38.90) 36.47 
*Wood products bas Aetrs Mele ielelelerolshsieielele/eleyoleiole sictevate intel overais «(e's 42-4! 42-3] 41-4] 119-1} 120-0) 115-6} 50.50) 50.76} 47.86 
Saw and Planingempllst ewe te Scioscia te toate wees ons 41-4] 41-4) 40-4] 127-9] 129-8} 126-1) 52.95} 53.74| 50.94 
JOU ANOLE) .2.5.5 410 biaihO..COGOOIO CGR OHI DO EAE enE Gen nEee 43-7| 43-5} 42-4) 108-2! 107-5] 102-2} 47.28) 46.76) 43.33 
O them woOodsproductseat ean ea neeeincs feiss recites: 44-6] 43-9] 43-9] 102-3] 102-1) 97-2] 45.63) 44.82) 42.67 
AD CLEDLO CU CLOtr emp M er Tee Crate tetcnie ieee aise srovevehe ese etrnioterene 43-7| 44-1) 45-7] 148-8] 149-0] 140-8} 65.038] 65.71] 64.35 
Rulpranctpa per mill smrrtseyastis a cele eee elem eislet cierse.« 44-2) 44-7] 47-1] 159-2} 159-3) 149-6) 70.37] 71.21) 70.46 
OUR Paver PrOMUCES: cic. <e stelsein e's cavers xo a.0(0ie gicie sie vine 42-3) 42-4) 41-5) 118-3) 117-7} 110-4} 50.04) 49.90) 45.82 
Printing, publishing and allied ind..................... 39-9] 39-5) 39-2] 155-6] 154-0} 143-4] 62.08] 60.83] 56.21 
Slronian Gisteelproductses vee caciic ciate eo « eie)s oe etersievae ele « 42-1] 41-9] 42-1) 151-4] 150-8] 143-3] 63.74] 63.19} 60.33 
APTICULbUTAl TIM pl OMEN tse easel cece a cles ers leicle's 39-9] 39-3) 40-4] 160-0) 161-4] 160-9] 63.84] 63.43] 65.00 
Fabricated and structural steel..............00.se00. 41-9] 42-2) 43-7) 159-0} 157-5) 146-4] 66.62) 66.47| 63.98 
PLAT UWATC AN CuLOOlSshemt me ae ciaaiics cs sc cierelesicetie.nes 43-0] 48-2] 42-8] 136-4] 135-6] 128-8] 58.65] 58.58) 55.13 
Heating and cooking appliances....................+- 42-4! 42-3) 40-6] 130-6] 130-8] 124-0] 55.37] 55.33) 50.34 
ITONKCAS FINCH MEP P Rete ie citer e ce ieie ae cielee sielolniats ers 42-9} 43-0} 42-1] 149-0] 148-1] 139-6] 63.92) 63.68) 58.77 
Meaelinermy aint omernriie cee cceicr oie ores a eolersi 2 See e siase s 43-4| 43-3) 43-9] 142-8] 142-1] 135-4] 61.98] 61.53) 59.44 
PridMaryaiPOMsal GustCel memes ec eicicis aie cisietelelslene etexere 41-1] 40-6] 41-5] 169-5) 169-1] 156-4) 69.66} 68.65) 64.91 
Pheetsine tall producEse crits cress cislere celeriac rates 41-5} 41-1) 40-8] 141-6] 140-0} 132-8] 58.76) 57.54] 54.18 
*Transportation equipment 42-8] 41-8] 41-7] 156-9] 155-6] 144-8] 67.15] 65.04} 60.38 
FAUECEALEEATIC SD ALLS aemey rea rere aisle lacie sate eroeinne versiaserels 45-6} 45-4) 45-0) 158-1] 157-4] 146-0} 72.09] 71.46] 65.70 
MOtoraviehniCl Osment ores were man atc ais © torte helere'auce aie 43-7! 41-6] 40-9] 168-5) 165-8] 158-7] 73.63] 68.97] 64.91 
Motor vehicles parts and accessoriesS.............000- 42-2| 41-6] 40-4) 156-4] 154-9] 149-1] 66.00} 64.44] 60.24 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 40-0| 39-0} 40-3] 156-8} 156-9] 139-7] 62.72) 61.19) 56.30 
Ship purLlaimPerancencpairin oie eer eters cis eiecieriaisit 42-8] 42-2) 48-3] 145-2) 143-3] 135-8] 62.15] 60.47) 58.80 
SINON-TerrousemMme tal uproduUcusmeiiys sees vegies stele ve cists) elee 41-6] 41-5} 41-7] 148-8] 149-0) 143-4] 61.90) 61.84] 59.80 
PMMAITIUTMPLOC ICUS Meme eres te acise care cir ciaversereierere. > 42-7| 42-7] 48-6] 138-5] 139-3] 131-3) 59.14] 59.48) 57.25 
IBTASSs ANC COPPER DLOCUCES maces cisiniciseticis eters seisiel sie = 91 42-1) 41-7] 42-3] 140-7] 138-8] 182-2) 59.23] 57.88] 55.92 
Sine tineran Gere tin Gey sees apectcic orate ssrerers ars crerssellere) +1) « 41-3) 41-3] 41-2) 161-5] 162-5] 157-0) 66.70) 67.11] 64.68 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.................+-+- 41-8} 41-3] 40-9] 142-0] 141-1] 138-4] 59.36) 58.27) 56.61 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 42-2) 42-2) 40-7] 158-1] 157-6] 148-5| 66.72) 66.51) 60.44 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............2.se000: 43-9| 44-1] 43-9] 133-7) 133-0] 126-7| 58.69] 58.65} 55.62 
Cla vEpLOCUCUS ee tee are eee hie aids Se & 6/audrei0 Wlave acetal ote 44-0| 44-0) 44-4] 123-6] 123-2) 119-6} 54-38] 54.21] 53.10 
Glasstandirlassiproductameeetacsisc cise acise ceils cise) 45-4| 46-4] 44-4] 129-4] 129-7] 121-5) 58.75) 60.18] 53.95 
Products ot petroleumyandicOslecje-sceie esas s+ s+ ce +102 40-8) 40-6] 40-8] 176-9] 177-6] 163-5] 72.18] 72.11] 66.71 
@hemicaliproductasmeeteden somes cae nocicctie odes aecdtc 41-9] 42-0] 42-1] 135-9} 186-4] 130-5) 56.94] 57.29) 54.94 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-3] 41-5) 41-6] 111-8} 112-2] 104-6] 46.17) 46.56) 43.51 
NCIOSMalica lista Gusalisemtne tine oo... sistelersie cle ceiclevsiass 41-4] 42-3] 42-2] 154-5] 154-5] 152-1] 63.96) 65.35} 64.19 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-7| 41-4] 41-5] 108-6] 108-1] 103-5) 45.29] 44.75) 42.95 
PID ULADLE LOCUS A Neer ai arco aieereressicierete cteteleteiste’e ai <i leis 42-4] 41-9] 41-8] 146-3) 145-7] 138-4] 62.03] 61.05] 57.85 
INon=dirableygoodsipmercee niceties tic siscisie dei «clea 41-7| 41-8} 41-5] 121-0} 120-8) 116-0} 50.46) 50.49] 48.14 
Construction eeete teas dances sisisis 42-8} 42-1] 42-7] 142-4] 140-5) 129-9] 60.95} 59.15) 55.47 
Buildings and structures 41-2) 40-6] 41-6] 155-7| 153-9] 139-6] 64.15) 62.48] 58.07 
Mighwaysy brid pesian Gd StLCCtSs ides cr ciiecciesie celles lca 45-1| 44-7| 45-0) 107-5) 105-8] 102-9] 48.48] 47.29} 46.31 
Electric and motor transportation....... PH Hoon one 45-4| 45-6} 45-5] 133-0] 182-5) 124-1) 60.38] 60.42) 56.47 
SORVICO Mere ee ee eee ete oiass crsrin ce tate acelolevetersie ois 42-6] 42-4) 42-7) 77- 76-5| 73-2) 33.14] 32.44) 31.26 
Hotelsrandenestallrants mse aaa ciecieea ste leeeie ele eietacle 43-7| 43-41 44:0] 77-7] 76-1] 72-8) 33.95] 33.03) 32.03 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............+-.+-- 41-1| 41-3} 40-7! 74-3! 73-9| 70-2] 30.54] 30.52| 28.57 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and BD 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Date 


MonthivaAverace 1940en neers 


Monthly Average 1946. 


Monthly Average 1947.................. 


Monthly Average 1948. 
Monthly Average 1949. 
Monthly Average 1950. 
Monthly Average 1951. 
Monthly Average 1952. 


Week Preceding: 


March 151952 
April 1, 1952 
May 1, 1952 
June 1, 1952 
July 1, 1952 
August 1, 1952 
September 1, 1952 
October 1, 1952 
November 1, 1952 
December 1, 1952 
January , 1953 


] 
February 1, 1953 
March if, bby 


Average 
Hours Average 


Hourly 
Worked : 
Per Wack Earnings 








cts. 

44-3 69-4 
a eM ee Ye Pe: 42-7 70-0 

42-5 80-3 
ne tees 42-2 91-3 
AR MR oi co SE 42-3 98-6 
exert MS AA We ae 42-5 103-6 
Rice ae Be Oe 42-1 116-8 
oe Mn? oe ee 41-7 129-2 
aaa See alpen 5B eenen 41-7 127-8 
yt (tr ears Lee seem 42-1 129-0 
ele MEM Pn, OR 41-7 129-4 
Sree ls ee hp. A ea 41-3 129-7 
Br tree. a ah ie 41-3 128-6 
AR ee Ae AS. 41-1 128-9 
Ke Reet ee, toe re 41-6 129-5 
AE Sat cape ES 42-1 129-9 
eee Ae 42-1 131-0 
BIBRA coy aces oe 42-5 SQ! 
Taek ee 1k 42-2* 134-0 
BR es Merit o. Peace ot 41-9 134-2 
(CIR eae ee ee 42-1 134-7 











Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


(W.E.) 





Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


73-6 
71-6 
81-8 
92-4 
100-0 
105-6 
117-8 
129-2 


127-8 
130-2 
129-4 
128-4 
127-3 
127-0 
129-2 
131-1 
132-2 
134-5 


135-6 
134-8 
136-0 


Consumer 
Price 
Index 


75-0 
77-5 
84-8 
97-0 
100-0 
102-9 
113-7 
116-5 


116-9 
116-8 
115-9 
116-0 
116-1 
116-0 
116-1 
116-0 
116-1 
115-8 


115-7 
115-5 
114-8 


100) 


Average 
Real 
Weekly 
Earnings 





Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. 


Figures adjusted for holidays. 


(Average 1949 = 100) 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC, 751 and torm UIC: 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 


Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Live Applications for 


Unfilled Vacancies* Enapkoo ment 
Month 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
N ve 
ese 1h IES» BONS BG Be SIE Ss ODO TINO HORI 53, 484 38, 706 92,190 IPPy TTA 34,192 156, 963 
May em 4 Sei tenaluse ose « infest. te eos -« 28, 602 Dilwooo 49, 937 123,130 42,082 165, 212 
May feel OA OMA tar Scot din save ucucusiese! > cae ¢ 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203, 726 
May Teme) oy RT Mattes. catente cicsiwvecaiene Gi eue re .r. « 16, 687 15, 009 31,696 yay Moapdis 77,983 405, 208 
May LG ARGH, os © Sree oncncu cr epee ee Ot eee eae 36, 940 Toyols 52, 453 163,310 54, 201 Diol 
M ile DRO oS Ge eee ne DIG ER en crraerore 25,778 16)332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
pa SLE OE Deen eA eas. c2 aes tivata Scale sists, s10)% 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163, 530 61,295 224, 825 
July IDLO) £) DRM eA IN. Pay eaux onovebe eos sexes bat ss ae 22,112 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61, 866 196, 260 
August Tig OGY Ce ee ae arenes Serie crerorncene 23,413 ieee 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
September 1 1D eens es yotuuars) lePivele ate teyersiase 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
October RRO Deere tiawctiacehs co ae eucaaretsiecstareiers 29, 058 20, 685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142, 839 
UNO Vi@TIOD CHMOD Diy eerie, ore claver susie Stsie teers sus si) ee 23, 846 18, 092 41,938 99, 383 49,258 148, 641 
IDyeeemayre ih MGR - An ae eee antec De c.cn 19,544 15, 738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
January te, HOGER AG nal 8 OREO CED OORT 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315, 561 
Misoyeway ily GS soso e ea noeUn anon couaea ne oor 12,235 13, 264 25, 499 olga (ais Palos 390, 936 
March ile 92) er OAR cern soecestahers. cisiguniececekets 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
April PML Ops E) eee epetasire: = tustereieisecs\esus tisfonePene 18,545 16, 368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
May Th TUBE 0 De Beare oncie IO mmaD cox TRC 24,982 19,142 44,124 241, 982 57,394 299,376 





*—Current vacancies only. er 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


_ $a 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BA AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31 
1 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Change from 


Industry Male Female Total Ree ae 27, 
5 











Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................4.. 1,247 281 1,528 | + 826 _ 66 
FOLesStry.ccsc ek eee ee nee ee aes oe sere eer saee/resioee oni 447 14 461} — 129); + 93 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 1,078 40 1,118 | + 
Metal ‘Mining 295) .S 8 ois Se. as Seite ene gee eileeboes- 793 13 806 | + 
(o(e\ |e pan MR ae el en in aire ah onto Cc nad a olae eon are 138 15 153 - 
NoneMetaloMining ccc cmeioce ecirtcciiee 45 5 50 + 
@uarryine, Clay and Sand Pits. --....-5---s2----e- AQ\ | aes cancun 49 + 
ProspeChing's Ss yeue aawen tae cations Bohai reas ee eecekere etre 53 it 60} — 
Manufacturing 50.25: Seco te 6 Set «octreotide ieee 6,096 3,871 9,967 + 
Hoods and. B6VeEragesickic.ciccmiccehs a seek cisaisseceeiteie: 585 317 902 |} + 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................-.0sc08: 7 10 17 — 
Rubber Products tere tee coe ts ore eee arene eee 50 29 79 + 
Ibeatherseroductsaassee sete neo eee Peteerteer 168 265 433 + 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................... 138 278 416 + 
@lothine(textilemncdsint)-ee eter ee en eee eee 339 1,793 Pp S324 — 
Wood Products.tin-eiciee ocr iter cis einai renee crit: 402 89 491 + 
Paper LroduCtsneaanoeteeee tee oie eon 256 88 344; + 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Insdutries.............. 257 125 382 + 
trontandtoteeleroductsee eee erm cette mie eetrrr 844 166 1,010 _ 
Mransportavion L.quipment.pyenaeen: ee oeeaerceeeie nn 1,602 157 1,759 _ 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.........................-- 285 85 370 ao 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 426 138 564 | + 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................-.....-. 119 28 147 + 
Products of Letroleumand @oaleaeeea eee eee tee 113 12 125) = 
@hemicalsbroducts] eee eee eee eee eee 336 163 499} + 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 169 128 297 + 
Construction sree ee ee eee 2,840 108 2,948 | + 
Generali@ontractorsss sees cohen eee eee eter 2,388 83 2,471 + 
Speciallrade Contractorseeeerereee ee ence erence 452 25 AWN |) oe 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,225 310 1,535 =F DOS yaaa eee 
‘Pransportationnec eer ee ee eee ee eee 1,053 97 1,150); + AGD S| Naot ane 
DSCOTAR ON ee eect crc can eran, © eer ae 68 18 86} + 18 See foot- 
Gommiunicationy 40. oe eee Pee eee eee 104 195 299 | + 69 | note (2) 
Public Utility Operation............................00005 371 62 433710 iy 1 S4ce ee epee 
PTAC Gira i eee ee histone ee eT ai oh wie ee Cee 2,658 25400 5,445 | + 961} + £1,279 
Wiholess le sae ac crete ee ere ICR: ba aunt rotoe ec evs eis 790 659 1,449 + IG Wes an ou 
SEUCCALL, cavcratnens Chast a oa hae ne ER sie Hae sine 1,868 2,098 3,966 | + SAR 4) See a anes 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 824 1,037 1,861 | + 145 + 492 
SSN VECO 55 oie. ace Ae OR IS ein RR EO DL een: ona 25622 7,760 10,382 | + 2,212} + £1,830 
Communityvor sublichserviceneee eee eee Ere eee: 272 1,108 1,380 + DATS | perc eet 
Governmentisenvw cesses eee eee eee eee reer 908 574 1,482 + (eNO OB BA 
IREcreationisel vi Cease eee eee eee ere eee re eee 122 94 216 + B3n| ere encores 
Business, Services. ceeec nisin eee eee 411 472 883 + 25.\e SoS eee 
‘Personal Services. eterno nee iciee eeeeee ee 909 5,512 6,421 Smt wlletsls Val Gectolooutce 
GRAND TOTAL 402 ieee ee eee 19, 408 16,240 35,648 | + 6,945 | + 6,343 





(1)—Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

_ (?)—Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the grouping 
of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 
in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 2, 1953 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 


; for Employment 
Occupational Group 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 1,989 595 2,584 3,716 914 4,630 
Glericdleworkers seein ania ae ce sce 1,930 4,426 6,356 9,179 14,692 23,871 
BalesewOLkerseaec actives. disse eases clea 1,743 1,216 2,959 4,507 9,005 13,012 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,215 6, 402 7,617 25,077 14,015 39, 092 
SEAT CTI ee PRE ne ate ey cs ais aie rere oor ereleveie.« 105 4 109 4,528 55 4,583 
Agriculture and fishinge sn. ccsccie. eee < 1,330 26 1,356 3,031 964 3,995 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 6, 987 2,579 9, 566 150, 165 13,008 163,173 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

COWACCO MEA Cie mrtorretnitieicie ae 94 40 134 1,984 935 2,919 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 262 1,890 2,152 2,074 7,403 9,477 
Lumber and wood products......... 550 5 555 31,382 118 31,500 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 48 22 70 830 512 1,342 
Leather and leather products....... 98 171 269 924 458 1,382 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 34 6 40 490 56 546 
Metalworkcn seemereermies soe: cceie 1,467 36 1,503 8,769 499 9,268 
i LeCtrics sewer ee eee barns ae 305 30 335 1,396 350 1,746 
Transportation equipment........... GSrlteavectenae 68 340 44 384 

ANITA TR eee Mee ets cick secs he sans 136) ae. eee ee: 136 2,639 1 2,640 
Construction peer n.  ee sarees TEU SOT | eee we coe 1,189 47,278 3 47,281 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 722 15 737 25,710 84 25,794 
Communications and public utility .. MN Beare te eae 69 833 11 844 
Trade and Service. ........0.5.00.0s Siig 246 563 1,998 ies 3,135 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,481 89 1,570 14, 864 1,090 15,954 
TEN O GE TCT pees tote ise ett tetate co rac nel anstaversons 63 4 67 4,265 226 4,491 
IAD DLEN GI COSMET Re reer creer casters 84 25 109 4,389 81 4,470 

Uinskalledeworkercemepeecemicciidcistet ce 3,246 1,120 4,366 138, 297 14, 049 152,346 
Moocdcandetobacconee ere eee ek 67 120 187 4,024 4,677 8,701 
Lumber and lumber products....... 132 2 134 10,728 253 10,981 
iIMetalwiorkin gieyaesseeecter es oe eats es 144 25 169 4,443 444 4,887 
Constructions meee ase. LGUs || oceae seine te 767 35, 102 1 35,103 
Other unskilled workers............ 2,136 973 3,109 84, 000 8,674 92,674 
GRAND TOTAL............. 18,545 16,368 34,918 338,500 66, 702 405, 202 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
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(Sourcn; Form U.1-C. 751) 
.. (19483—1953 ) 
ae Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

LOAD REE REE RR Ce oe ose dar snes. Furs 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 

MOP, RACs. cco SOOO Se Oo ae ae eee an 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 } 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 

iNOS. 5 soe dado Aaa COU oO Eee oe 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 

ITS | oe on een ae eae ee rn 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 

OA seer te se Ree ois tice: icicle sie teete(sle ee ea 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 

LOA Sitka eee ee ere MES AINA fecal ciere Se meh 1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 

DO PAG) abe tess As Ok Gm ec Oe nena errata 1, 295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 

IGE, oso Kal Geceaknas SO eee ee eee ees, ae 1, 500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 

195 Ue eae Geers cine cieieiec- ake 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 

OEY)... ots dp s0 oa ae aa Gene oes 1,781, 689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302, 730 980, 507 

HO SSR (OREM OUL ILS) pe eennpre aes atte ote: 514, 443 170, 150 684,593 114, 854 70, 037 184, 891 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Province 





Newiound land mie.. apttic ciao nase Td ok rec rene nicer Acer Tee enna ee ae 
Brincevd ward selslam cles met tice tei eerees rett eee ater tener tae ore 
Ionia Hcl OL Tt: RRMen re cok ce ay ee en gen wae ln Ra aia SY OS Das a la ae aes 
New Bruns WiGle cee eee a ere rca ee re eee etre 


Manito lp ameecreeneeaee Bes ea A PL) ae. ene Oe Let eee ee ae 
Saskatchewan see cts ore eh eo ES ocean a oe ee ins 
UDO it: WERE eae ont erent En aa nn aR CORT OG Ob Ak 
AN ll One kip Wiehe bE. boa genceooh: canceooogsonbasooseseuoe 
Motalm@ansdayMebruaryoel Joomemers ae ee Cate er er eet kek 


Motale, Canadas March 0.9 Jaan. Moers nicer reiaiee ie eeaenoe ae at 














* Week containing last day of the month. 

















Number Month of March, 1953 
Receiving |—— 
Bagels eae Number | Amount of 
gees ieee of Days Benefit 
Week of the} mencing Boneak Paid 
Month* Benefit 
$ 
5, 341 3,217 228,315 766.687 
LS} 399 48, 224 140.941 
10, 968 5,153 321,635 1, 006, 666 
10,578 5,140 303, 956 952,518 
84,756 45,516 2,536, 298 7,950,735 
53,293 29, 202 1,609, 564 5, 004, 237 
9,320 4,409 323, 943 971,330 
Broille 2,361 190, 843 591, 433 
8,968 5,799 287,166 942,895 
21,592 13, 487 763,761 2,469, 383 
211,442 114, 683 6,613,705 20,796, 825 
249 , 889 121,507 5,918,651 18,505, 590 
216,251 Ol ORR GY aa men ey Mya 14,932,190 








TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MARCH 31, 1953* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 















































6 days | 719 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73 days 
4 3 Th 
Province and Sex OTAL Boe ave Ghee ie dave ae 

Newioun dian cleus eeeet eee tne ee cent 12,916 1,631 469 1 2,641 3, 742 3,20 
WT ail Gao eet, Oca a Rn ree eee ct ZR iL, eft) 455 1,128 2,570 3,655 3,148 
Were lettre cee ete teehee teal fer. 385 56 14 44 felt 87 113 
Bemcesiidywarcelsiancdeseeeer eer 2011 199 130 224 414 UAL 1023 
Malet, <% See aoe aie Ge ete er: 2,370 178 113 181 363 636 899 
Pemale 22.4 iene ee eee ee 341 72\\ 17 43 51 85 124 

INO WE SCotiatiihe eee aos hae ae 20, 800 Bp (al 1,406 7) Bei) Stoll 3, 830 Daoe 
Mi ale:todss.4 sere eee ee a 18,615 3,475 1,279 2,098 3,295 3,427 5, 041 
Bemis lene ees ace een see: Seen eae 2,185 276 127 232 436 403 valu 
ING walSunswilc keene ene 22,974 3,782 1,972 2,863 4,213 Saou 6,387 
Mia lope Se tae Seen Se eee eet 20,504 3,472 1,803 2,628 3,813 See 5,516 
HemMmale.eeask ce aaeeoh ele eee 2,470 310 169 235 400 485 871 
Quebect ea Bho i ter a ee ene 145, 527 27,489 13, 643 22,391 30,279 22,071 29,704 
Msg 5 occ oe, ere ae 127,630 24, 449 12,163 20,153 27,216 19, 258 24,391 
Hemale? aoe A en ei ee ee 17,897 2,990 1,480 2,238 3,063 2,813 sy is} 
OMPATIOS Ser Meek ero ae eee 87, 558 16, 452 dmtole TeSLS 16, 069 14,102 22,304 
IMG. Sonera ok ahi eee 70, 209 12,847 6, 020 9, 269 12,981 11,322 17,770 
Remaleven not. qe at ne eee . 17,349 3,605 1,293 2,049 3,088 2,780 4,534 
IMaTitO Danaea ae see ee a ae rere 17,919 2251 871 1,500 3,106 3,497 6,694 
Male tron tec ehe es ee eee ae 13, 658 1,598 630 1,138 2,136 2,651 5,505 
Bemales aera hese eee 4,261 653 241 362 970 846 1,189 
SASSER GN, Ga Avance suaecanenamoananuce 9,394 832 442 854 1,693 Dh Wyk 3,394 
ULC, Sei ek se) ieee yes MAE RC oe ar ee a 8, 097 676 370 725 1, 446 1,857 3,023 
Blerival Oar ceva eatin aie ain eee 1,297 156 72 129 247 322 371 

Al bertates pa Oe eee ee 18, 407 3,564 1,609 2,891 3,426 2,973 3,944 
IVAIGs A ee ache, Wk Mace Vand a perry emo Be 16, 407 3, 269 1, 446 2,658 3,014 2,582 3,438 
Bemale jog ace ec eee 2,000 295 163 233 412 391 506 
BritishyC olumbiaeeeeee eee ae 40,675 6, 355 2,666 4,321 6,527 6,677 14,129 
Misilevcsk Reet pte cients cee econ eee a BY aAl) 5, 238 2, ilales ROO 5,091 Droit 11,565 
PCMAG age Pe Lene cee A eee 7.905 Lays 554 934 1,436 1,300 2,564 

HT GUAT ate SER aya 4 oe Seed cael eee 378, 881 66, 256 30, 521 49, 864 72,099 63,549 96,592 
VAT ae Wet EE 7 no r eaane 322,791 56,777 26,391 43, 365 61,925 54, 037 80, 296 
FREMATR 8 tate oh tia tee, | eee coe 56, 090 9,479 4,130 6, 499 10,174 9,512 16, 296 








*Regular and supplementary benefit. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
MARCH, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Claims filed at Local Offices 








Disposal of Claims (including claims 






































: pending from previous months) 
Province — ——— ses 
- Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
fe) Benefit |to Benefit 

INSwiOun Gland eeeemee: s2)1, Atedatie culo aces 4,772 4,292 480 5, 468 2,509 2,959 2,015 
Prince Edward [islamcltese stee cease yeh 923 827 96 968 402 566 196 
Nova Scotia. PES et fe ee ee Bo 9,441 6, 824 PA ONS 9,339 5,965 3,374 2,561 
NeWweELUNS WiChkonee se ince coe nase ease 10,271 8, 088 2,183 10, 255 5, 869 4,386 3,069 
Quebec ea eee Rare Note aa Site. 72,354 55, 019 17,335 68,763 44,575 24,188 24,217 
(ONPATION eee oo es en oe sa ead 45,013 32, 180 12, 833 44,655 30, 062 14,5938 9,308 
Manito D aMmeteer ee en entation ct tk i s 6, 838 Dood 1,501 7,030 3,767 oeGo 1,006 
DASkatehe wane Wier eel kcis sae 3,457 2,838 619 3,740 1,649 2,091 560 
J NINGYSS ii e omiales dees A n:3 OBIS OLS prOran BEE eee 8,965 7,192 ee 8,302 5,308 2,994 2,416 
Britisnu@ olin biaeeereee ev: 2a. <- 17,680 Wl fest 5,943 17,979 10, 408 Gaol 4,051 
Motal@anacdawviarem LODeue.s ssa. 179,714*| 134,334 45, 380 176,499*| 110,514 65,985 49 , 399 
Motali@anadawhebasl9domenee ase. oe 171,658 127,897 43,761 181, 580 117, 671 63,909 46,184 
itotal Canadas March) 19529... osss. « 154, 356 119,036 35, 320 150,976 100, 702 50,274 41,036 

* In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,466. In addition, 23,746 revised claims were disposed of. Of 


these, 2,020 were special requests not granted, and 1,340 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 


There were 2,777 revised claims 
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TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 
Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement March February, March, 
1953 1953 1952 
Claims Disallowed— 

DEY 2): 41 1 Fe tate MRE Gan Aa ene Pre Ta Mote CR TOM 6 Ont reece Nes in atthcrn curbs bic Cuno RO Oa ¢ Lies 49,752 40,170 
Supplementary: .)0ee leas ak se ehc an oe nro ee SRN ONE Se et errr aaa 10,654 12,857 9,817 

Claimants Disqualified*— 
Notameémiploy ed icc issiousis asc eaieic.s «Sane e100 Hats UERET ST SOT TE hte eke ie Van | Cee pees ve | en ae 3, 484 
Disqualification—-total\, Jc tear oe Soe te ee ee ee 6,734 Oa (olga sees 
Gia VSiOL LESS hate ore. ees tee ie SESE, bo IST Naas ke ene eae 4,345 ge PA Bn Set aciciC 
W<GAVatOr TOPE eo oe cc MOR es ad On eee ee ee 2,389 25279 leo seenee rs 
Not capableohand notavallableton work sans ec nere ean eeceiees oer 2,224 2,209 1,809 
Loss of worlk.due. toa laboum disputes. + eet] Se eeeee cones eee omc 149 161 101 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..................- 1,455 Moco 1,308 
Discharged: ton MIsSCONdUCK mess ace eet: cence ten aeernc re ieee 1,007 968 921 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................2eecee cence 7,108 6, 863 6,306 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 999 1,192 958 
Other reasons fe ee ee ee eae or A aa: kt Pearce eee era 3,218 2,879 1,821 
Totals cd tee ites es oe eee TE, «Re 85,321 84,937 66, 695 





* Claimants disqualified, March, 1953, include 6,696 on revised and 1,986 on supplementary. 


tThese include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














At Beginning of Month of: Total 

i AUT yee Sho) oF 20 20 ih ge ee a OD ee oh A I Se Tg te tn aS ee RN ee 3,110,000 
SUING Hits ene Se Crate lta ie meee cco 5 Ate Tae Saco a eT 3, 096, 000 

Pui gC See nee MORE MS Rte eR: os Aes Re ET) mR a 3,090, 240 

MGB oa c ectencehots Miartione ee fans Pte eek ore ct RA te eae eee 3, 062, 000 

A Ebel: epee ea ers Creare nate ett 2.0 earn MOM ORC, SES Mer ce ee Na et ge 3,068, 000 

SUVS, Sika s hehe ls be oxcdis. ct See Basaeee ia Reso so TOO: ois a Oe ee 3,097, 000 
SNUB US Ui co, te He ok Son AL as: « OR bse OE ove a cee eee 3,132,000 
Septem erixG atse ae cesta cats aus oie coeace | Ae eve TO Oe 3,151, 000 
OGEODER A Rh ee Role tle ee ee ee ork ee 3,171, 000 

INFO VST Sms 5) co Sap vadlaot ace es al GI Oe aera ee ee ea 8,186, 000 

TY @GONUD Sr 4, jis cees Shee avy ie Re hs kee ee ee Beene er ee oe 3,241, 000 

1953 —Jamaar ys oo cae so aisrihih dee Tee Te ean nh 8,286, 000 
7S) 0) UE ah an, ee Ae mr nO as Bly re ok dee og NE Ee aa ee 3, 283, 000 


2,791,500 
2,779, 600 
2,851,570 
2,843,900 
2,924, 500 
2,974,300 
3,019, 400 
3,049, 000 
3,078, 400 
3,074, 500 
3,079, 100 


3, 007, 400 
2,928, 300 


Employed Claimants* 


318, 500 
316, 4007 
238,670 
218, 100 
143, 500 
122,700 
112,600 
102, 000 
92,600 
111,500 
161,900 


278, 600 
354, 700 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Initial Claims Only 























———— Persons | Number 
‘ Amount 
Province Claims | Entitled | _ Not Cone ony lon Berens 
Con- to Entitled PLACE Pai, A Paid 
sidered Benefit |to Benefit ae at 

Newioundland eon eee eee ree QeOLO 1,845 731 Be! 42,812 93,910 
Prince Edward Island....... ts ee ng re ee ee, See 526 470 56 437 14,101 26, 725 
Nova Scotia mart + acpsoeie nee erie ene ee eee 2,848 2,342 506 Ad Ay, 82,149 165, 218 
New: Brunswick=e cee oon ae ee ee 4,041 B35 IGS} 936 2,796 96,120 192,323 
Quebec aime nese setae tora myorictic Oe Oka roar: 12, 293 14,227 5, 066 15,192 569,347 | 1,190,364 
Ontario Ree. Foes ete ea ce: Ee Pe trees ee 10, 859 8,163 2,696 8,695 348, 134 737, 687 
Manitoba. tilscer ae eC Eee eee eee eee 2,653 emlel cy 540 2,058 84,508 178,921 
Saskatchewan sey sat ere eee er ae eee 1,650 1,303 347 ie2ou 43,391 93,750 
Alberta 20 oe en Ree eee eee ern ee A ree, eee 2,185 Role 668 1,534 50,217 113, 487 
British: Colum bigest ee. mot ene cele ee ee eee mlz 4,126 997 4,013 184, 366 411,236 
‘PotaliMarch:<1953. 2 en eee eee eee ee ee eee Sl, (ee 39,211 12,543 39, 492t)1,510,145 | 3,203, 621 
Marche 9b 2e crc asc Cen ON ice See ee re Soon 29,117 11,090 27,969t| 980,163 | 1,959,391 





* There were in addition, 1,750 renewal claims in March, 1953, and 1,161 in March, 1952. 


tIncludes, 458 renewal claims. 
t Includes 827 renewal claims. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COSTJOF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











AUICUS th oer 
October were mee ote 


Octobers eee 


October 














Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 








Total 


DONAAGHWA 


BuO aAAROSUIAaS 


Ew RWODOHOMD INE 


WDOOMROWUUH OT 


oono >, 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 












































Retail 
Home Prices 
Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Light Services modities 
only )t 
92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-@ 
133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
140-4 eer 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
216-7 134°9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138°8 211-2 
235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
241-7 146-3 152-5 illo) 200-8 146-9 218-3 
240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 
227-4 150-5 154-3 205-2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
225-7 150-7 154-4 205-5 196-3 147-9 208 0 
223-5 150-9 155-5 205-5 196-8 148-7 207-0 
222-8 151-0 153-2 206-3 196-2 149-0 206-5 

















* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO APRIL 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 















































Other 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Coocue sees 1 

Services 
1 O40=Vanwanry: cer aan cee amen. 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
IG bTUALV oats ce cor mre re ote: 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Marche meat: cae nites 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
ADE Mnece ea ere ett ome ee 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
IMavetronc Soe. to eerie enace 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
Avis TS has enene, conten alot cus cit aces cae areca 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
WULVE cece RCRA ee oneerntier 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
NUP Usted Bas hice ceo cniten sasrer 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
Sepbem bers vaascyocstiem citer eke 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octobernecsneet on nee Sec hina: 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100:6 100-9 
INoVemilberas. Weenie dara: 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
Hecemberca kaos ae ees. 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
VAR dents AEE CEA ORO Ob ict Gm 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950=Januiaryaec avec tre cio 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
MEDTUAL Vs eee eee eco 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
AV eRe ee BIAS Gal yeni Otel ins 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
ADELE prtatis Eee re ks wees 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
Fen RET RCP RCOERETE EG OOO co DEH CCE ORE 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
UNGE Pee sc sid shes cess See te 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
BVT ck apne SUN RRM eRe stent Alc, ah ota ARS 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
MAWES Uris atiorca scot rica I eo si 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
September’. cucassecieoeto amos: 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
October wie acca eee a tee 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INovemibersearnccc nna ceomoe see 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
December Mencia. sche evens: 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
MAS IET, Ba ciotionss Hees OAC oD Coe 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1951 ——Jantiaryoncn. cee omen sree 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
Mebrsrye ss ciesie ace cenoinae ie 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
March 4..0: meni cerns seniiere kes 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
MADE yay ntact eee ee a ee 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
I Ei eae Sek Saisie nikon coe tee 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
dfiitrl Meta Weer ob Sa. a tre a eueeeneaoBate 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Ai baa temtamnte snot colaasometons Hoe 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
AUP USE ate co hon one 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Septembernc.ceenceee ee ere: 116-5 120-5 fee 111-9 115-5 113-6 
Octobebe ast ecco Cerne ce 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
November's. .5ee ccm acre =< 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Wecem ber cwtees acer cect: 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
Yih de eerie Gok ob as haters duane 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1952—— January eceenue otek Mesa eee ese 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
Bebruaryadauenuce nt eee ae 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Manchic taser hte eer ce 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
ADIL ence. ters oa coe nee 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
Maye tes Sac wate sna ae ee eee 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
UTE ye cata e eae eee ee ae 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
AAT AS coe teres ares een acto Ansa i biciatela < 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
PSUDUSC Stn Cone eee Le eee 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Septem bers cawecracces eee eee 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
October ere cue een eee 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
November sates. neon 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
(December: reine eects 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
1953— January, ertecloccsec ea ieee er 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
WebEUALry ase chide eA monroe 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
Mare lst acre tas eats eicoeeee cmee 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
PATIL Preteen oe ere 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
WEES ak ery CireneR Grate b eh teach 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 











TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES 
OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1953 


(Aug. 1939 = 100-0) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 



































Total Home 
== Se > : Furnish- | Miscel- 
April 1, ) March 2,) April 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings laneous 
1952 1953 1953 Services 

St. John’s, Nfld. (2). 103-8 101-3 101-5 99-4 107-1 106-8 101-6 101-3 99-6 
Fisplifescn: ade... 5.42 177-8 173-6 173-3 215-9 128-4 155-3 221-6 187-4 139-5 
Sis dCi nana oh anaes 186-8 180-4 180-5 218-9 128-2 151-9 228-4 189-8 151-7 
IMiombrea)lige mice. 193-8 189-8 188-2 237-0 152-3 147-8 193-2 203-7 144-3 
J RCT a 184-8 181-2 181-0 211-7 159-9 180-7 205-2 189-8 147-9 
Winnipeg st...) a... 181-9 176-6 176-9 226-6 137-0 134-0 202-4 198-2 140-7 
Dacke toon seen i.e. 183-7 182-4 182-5 235-5 134-4 160-4 216-1 203-2 133-8 
Edmonton.......... 180-0 176-3 176-4 229-9 128-2 121-3 212-1 191-3 143-5 
Vancouver.......... 192-3 187-1 187-2 232-4 138-2 177-7 216-2 195-4 153-5 











N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare. 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(4) St. John’s Index on the base:—June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Basze: August 1939 


100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month» 











Beef, round steak 


Beef, stewing, boneless 


Butter, creamery, prints 


Tomatoes, canned, 23’s 





Onions, cooking 


Oranges, California 














* te : Dec. Dec. | April 
Commodities Per 1941 1945 1950 
Beer sinlom'stea ke areas. stecistoces ©: lb. 120-7 154-8 | 273-9 
fe eee NIC aco lb. Waioy/ 167-9 304-9 
Scere plac Gmmetr te Sa wares eels be a: lb. 132571 162-3 328-6 
eT AR Satin 6.3 lb. 136-7 168-3 | 367-0 

ATMO LCP LOASL Mette ere ene oon te ee: lb. 109-9 152-8 273-1 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............ lb. 125-3 143-8 221-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 242-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... #1b. 132-3 142-5 221-9 
Mandeaptre package... a... sss ee ee lb. 151-3 159-6 189-2 
Phorbenine packages. ....0.e002 4... 2. lb. 134-7 IByfom || bailijcs3 
Eggs, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton....... doz 156-4 181-3 163-7 
i] Kee ME ee hee ess qt. 111-0 95-4 166-1 
Meise 3 lb. 140-5 148-0 | 235-2 
@heesesplam=aan| deesslbereesere yo... pkg. 174-6 165-4 | 222-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced....} Ib. 106-5 106-3 165-1 
POs l=pDunpOSCae ete eit ce cia © lb. 127-3 124-2 221-2 
Cornlakest8 078. es teense. oes cae <i pkg. 101-1 100-0 | 163-0 
nats Ee Oe Nae tin 129-9 137-7 176-4 
Pease FOZ aera sete tae fai alas Sea's tin 117-5 121-7 145-7 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z............ tin 128-3 132-7 172-8 
rie ee Sika esas lb. 108-2 126-5 173-4 
Potatoes Nowls tablemremecg: sea... : 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 153-6 
Priinesmp Kose ep recta ics aes lb. 115-8 120-2 201-7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag........ lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 1380-5 
Rectan ecto ie See doz 132-5 154-3 161-9 
Jame obranwilelrieyienl OLOzueemaere dais: jar 111-3 115-1 146-7 
‘Peachesslisroztetue. mame annte.. cov tin 101-5 106-1 140-6 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orinbag.......| Ib. 132-3 132-3 164-8 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 131-7 263-1 
ai Me tie: Aka pkg. 145-2 131-6 177-2 


Tea, black, 3 Ib 








April 


1951 


RAW CGNOArS CHwHNoka 


April 


1952 


oOo ow 


rPPWwoOwWwo NIC to 


ROWNA ROWSHA 








* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to April 1953 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 



























































Beef Pork Mm % 
— oe a 
; : e) 
eb: EB) he Som eee 
Locality 4 a igoa| 8= 1 8 -88/5$8/ 085°] 3 
2. | 8.1835) 28) BL ee eS. eee cer 
ed | 5 |B) $8 | Bs |Seeias8| fun) gs 
i} = oe _ ~ 1 mM 
Ss | $3 [S28] £2 | gs [Geol asa] 825] 8 
oO oa acog Qe 3a, 25'0/ PHO] sue ae 
oa} a Q nQ a0 ca a pO Ha 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
Newfoundland— a a e 
1 Sterohin' es: ao otaceien 6 cen docks eee eens LOSESml eee 68-8 | 52-0 63-0 | 79-4 72-4 34-3 58-2 
P.E.I.— a a 
2=Charlottetownhteereeet aan e eee ee 83-8 | 75-8 60-5 | 54-6} 51-0 66-2 | 55-5 31-2 45-6 
Nova Scotia— a c 
Sam LAL AK, PPM ect See en aren reo 88-3 78-2 | 53-8 | 54-5 54-2 63-5 49-1 37-1 53-9 
a 
A= Sy GNCVAa it oiscienidels cise tice eee 84-0 | 75:2] 59-2] 58-6] 54-8 69-1 54-9 36:0 | 49-6 
New Brunswick 
B—Moncton: tehs seater, cicsre stoves ois: sve suena 83-7 75-6 55-6 50-4 46-6 69-0 51-1 36-5 49-1 
a 
6==Saint Wohi aaeeicmetceteroe sorerore se Gtoereeieie 83-7 76-5 59-2 57-1 51-7 67-7 51-2 38-2 47-7 
Quebec— 
1—=Chicoutimi ee eee nse ose ce 97-0 | 94-0} 63-8} 51-6} 51-3 59-8 atl) || ato 7/ 47-8 
S— El ollie Pe eee ns Seho ee oiole: eles 74-0 74-6 | 52-6] 53-0} 46-0 62:0 | 48-0 | 32-5 49-8 
a 
9-—Montreal iio. oacc ani cree eeiseeieicieie cafe e'ecere 92-2 87-0 54-3 55-1 46-0 64-1 49-4 33-8 55-3 
a 
10 —Quebecicr eres ae asane ere torertirer cla oe tone 91-1 87-7 47-1 47-3 49-4 55-4 44.8 31-0 | 50-5 
a 
ti—Sherbrookemerc.-4 onsen eee aeons 84-3 82-0 58-2 57-0 42-7 58-4 48-9 32-8 44-0 
a 
PO =SOre lverarscee cee eraiereis eta ere Totes oes ore 89-0 82-8 57-6 | 50-8 50-0 60-6 Ay || Boil 55-0 
13— Three! Riversc: sac ccc oisten ce ae els sevens 94-1 83-2 47-9 47-1 43-1 58-5 46-7 34-7 57-4 
Ontario— 
14—Brantiordemea-ccees cone ec ro aoetecitclee 73-0 (ileal 56-4 53-9 45-6 65-4 44-0 36-3 47-8 
15—Cornwall nonsense c oer see areas 72-3 72-6 49-7 53-6 40-9 62-0 48-0 35-6 51-6 
a 
16—Fort: William’, os ccc etereriee aieleraacle 78-8 77-0 59-8 59-5 53-4 OD) ae 35-2 58-0 
V%==Hamilton eee con cain coe cies creoricte rte cece 78-8 74-3 55-1 55-4 46-1 67-5 43-4 36-9 50-8 
a d 
18—- Kirkland! Dakewnsncccaocties cere cecsis of 74-8 72-7 55-7 51-3 47-8 64-8 53-2 37-5 55-3 
19= Londons: fcr then ci aeons ree in eee 75-5 73-4 52-5 53-8 46-1 66-5 42-5 35-4 53-3 
a 
20—NorthiBayin coteee. ate eee a eter 70-2 70-8 | 53-2 49-0 45-7 65-9 43-3 36-3 50-7 
J2i=—Oshawa see eee eee ee 72-4 73-2 51-8 | 53-7 46-6 64:0 | 40-2 35-2 47-5 
d 
20 —Otta Wa raiad odo or seat in oe erat 78-1 72-7 55-2 55-8 41-4 67-9 48-2 35-6 49-4 
a 
23—Sault:Ste, Mariesa..aasauck cuanseaeencee 77-4 | 78-1] 56-4] 60-4] 51-9] 67-8] 53-3] 35-5] 53-0 
a d 
24—Sud bury otic cre ba ieee ees 73-6 72-7 54-2 52-6 45-1 63-2 53-0 32-0 49-0 
25— TOFONtO fascist wtih acceroecl state sole ee ee re aaa 82-2 78-0 55-6 55-2 46-0 64-4 40-3 35-4 48-0 
a d 
Q6——Wiindsoras fet ctheve cis cate oar 74-4 70-6 | 52-1 57-0 | 46-6 64-6 47-5 35:8 | 55-1 
Manitoba— d 
27— Winnipeg ier eis So see me eee 79-4 72-9 54-2 53-2 47-9 65-4 52-4 37-5 48-9 
Saskatchewan— a 
QB—Repinas nccee cee ee ae ee 77-7 (ler 56-3 57-5 47-2 63-0 49-8 36-7 52-3 
a d 
290—Saslca toons. sees Coe tee leo ee 77-4 74-6 53-2 59-6 47-7 61-2 51-3 37-8 49-5 
Alberta— d 
30 Calgary see ee ee eee 80-0 74°3 64-8 58-9 44.2 63-3 53-2 36-0 §2-3 
a 
31—Hdmontonesiacshicc ce ce eee 73:2 69-8 52-2 55-5 47-0 58-6 45-3 36-9 45-3 
British Columbia— a 
39 =— Princes UpeLtasmenee th oee eoeeiote eee 89-0 84-5 60-0 | 66:5 | 56-0 73:5 60-0 | 39-7 65-0 
a 
SS Praline eh ariad care ce ace eislreme ie cerry cee 91-5 86-0 68-4 O3)725)| see 73°2 63-7 41-9 62-3 
d 
34—VANCOUVEL scaicaie oe eiehra leave ae see seule 90-0 81-1 63-1 61-1 54-7 73-4 58-6 38-2 54-1 
35— Victorians eee ee ee 94-0 86-6 64-6 65-2 ' 59-9 71-4 54-2 | 38-2 | 56-2 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, APRIL, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 






































ae 
= ad | 43 
a 7 (eS 
Locality a a.) z=] a 
~ So 180 
“a | €8 | PB. 
a (Sis! (Gel ars. 
fg | 22/868 
3] ies —Q 
cts. cts cts. 
Newfoundland— 
TSS ed en Se tees Bhs erate cane tale ag 8-5 12-0 
P.E.I.— 
2 harlot teto wneeerr ence nae cn ceneltise aed: 8-4 13-6 
Nova Scotia— 
Sol a RTE oe Oe AS SS ce eee oriers.o AO ee ee 72-8 8-2 12-8 
Shits WGN Ga omOR nn Rae O bir bic ones ae 71-7 8-4 14-0 
New Brunswick— 
Se MONCtON sea ere ert ee IS senses hs [Porortye oh 8-2 12-0 
G—_ Sainte lin saps ape eee A we oleic orele 74-6 8-1 12-7 
Quebec— 
FO MICOUGLIN te ee yee neice esl ae etek ool 100-0 8-1 15-2 
i=) oN) es Serko eB aslccs B Oae Rac es en ee 7-4 12-0 
9—Montreal............ ORS oe at eee 81-3 7-5 12-0 
NO Que beowe rere ne has Sapte en hs ona oe 87-1 7-4 12-0 
HL SNELDEOOK EMT ep tke crscistecdas Sateen tere 78-6 7:7 12-4 
2 SOLE) Moma te ees tee Oe ee rz dara wie atelavs 88-5 7-4 12-0 
HST eeakrVerseeerys cis ace cs tks eve waiee clever (le Senses 7-4 11-3 
Ontario— 
a ran tlOre meee era ce hao ie lo ealehs 81-8 Had 12-0 
5 OLn Wa) eee eee eee. Se a oe ee tee oct. 7:3 12-0 
Gans WUE ge pcos bon 6 Soe A EO ne eas be fae 13-3 
Leer EL LINN COM ES Weta cA ES Seca ie oT Sisickepesnle ks 88-5 7-9 12-0 
1S horklandelakercse sce cecccnscss eee 85-5 8-0 11-3 
1.0 GON CLOMMNEOEY. oer Ose Seve havc Lots odie © oan 88-4 Td 12-0 
BUSI NOTRAN TEIN 0 on As.00 cp San 6 OS SEO OO ee E 76-3 7:8 12-7 
PPE O VOY EG Gees aicore ol ects ETE OS AOI Ce ae |e 7-6 12-0 
22 OLA WAT ere ec eyetisie ober dibs lone 79-2 7:6 12-0 
2a Sal tastey Marios tan cys ks cere ke eh ts oem ee 7°8 os} 
24 SUG DULY eee Sere chet orcieyete ge canst eae 79-3 8-1 12-7 
25 LOTODLO Meo ce eee xcn ee ines oe als 83-9 7-6 12-0 
26— Windsor seria tons eee sieves 81-6 Hor 12-0 
Manitoba— 
Zim=WIDNIDEL emery are ec toe vines sae canta ee 81-2 7-1 14-0 
Saskatchewan— 
28 — Regine wee ete re sare teal o sicisisicians wget ate 75-0 (hor? 12-8 
20 Sask atoome secre. ci a eatin daae viske| weeree’a s 7-1 12-8 
Alberta— 
30—Calgar ying ere oe Th 22) cos sat elava ocarene 83-4 7-2 12-8 
S1-— eAMONntOn ee Reon coenn cis ue at ete 76-2 7-2 12-0 
British Columbia— le 
So EP HINCORLLUPOLt ist oe. oes eidclee dsiaie.e,s S10 95-0 8-1 15-0 
Sore LEAL] PRE pee NS tnt orci si coes 3 saat noes. mw craieed 93-2 7°5 16-0 
BAK VAN COUV.EL Ftre Sees ine sists bis aad 81-8 7:3 14-9 
SOV ICLOTIR SPC eee oe ihe tenes 91-1 7-6 14-9 





grade, per 1 lb. print 


8 oz. pkg. 


per quart 
Butter, creamery, first 


pectin, per 32 oz. jar 
large, carton, per doz. 


per Ib. 
Jam, strawberry with 


Corn Flakes, per 
Sugar, granulated, 
Eggs, fresh, Grade‘‘A’”’ 


Milk, fresh, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 






















































































Canned Vegetables “4 
. } = ta peg eee 
: eS Lo} oO - ne) N 
cet) 2 1] BO WME Se Slee cS) fen | ies) ee alaae 
Bro) ee ea | ae [8 Seal ee ee Romeo en 
Locality oes oo ies [=e O-8 6 EBVO gO 2 ~— oOo eS =o 
go tee | melee geo eR | SOR | Se oe acme 
BS) &S | cS | eS | geu| Panleasy|sSe| as |d85)] eB 
aoo| an Bea | ge aap @58/8calool|] $4 |5oa| Ea 
S} = 4 wa o) Oo AY a Ay S o) 
ae cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— s 
ESS ate ils e Geacktaaeeos oc 36-1 BT) lee Bence apie” Ve ee nase 16-3 50-1 32-4 25-2 24-3 43-8 
P.E.I.— 
TOlaiwalinrAeenParcacsanaana|| G¥ECR? \laeco soe 19-8 29-8 28-2 18-1 20-8 29-0 22-4 22-0 34-5 
Nova Scotia— 
Oe alifaxy. ses acw.ceiciee a0 35°3 39-7 19-9 28-7 24-9 16-9 22-4 27-6 23-4 19-9 36-6 
4— SY CNCY. xc. ce dein toes cine 36-9 36-9 19-4 28-3 26-4 17-9 23-4 28-8 22-8 21-8 33-9 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton................. 34-9 39-1 20-9 28-9 26-2 16-2 22-4 28-2 22-9 19-8 36-9 
6—Saint John............... 36-6 39-2 20-2 28-6 26-0 16-6 20-8 26-0 23-2 19-8 36-3 
Quebec— 
f—Chicoutimicse ete ee eee BLY Hien weg = 1O ROR Pot conmeadan 1Ss8ul scene Hid |) Pos || Aber | Stic 7/ 
SS Eullecraecen cee ioe DowOL | ee aene 17-6 28-4 26-3 15-8 21-0 24-0 20-1 17-5 30-6 
9—Montreal................ ASO | Lee 19-0 28-4 26-3 16-3 20-9 22-9 21-4 20-2 31-8 
10=Quebecsareied cnet esc OSE eee oe 20-0 28-4 26-6 16-5 20-2 24-8 21-3 18-7 32-1 
ti—Sherbrookessanveesseceen SAT OCI saree 18-9 30-0 24-4 16-5 alos 23-4 21-4 20-5 33-0 
12—Sorele 2. aoeieerte. sae cier Bote NN Aa aie 18-4 29-0 26-4 16-3 22-8 25-3 18-8 18-7 35-4 
13—Three Rivers............ Bye Se a 18-6 28-5 25-8 IsO0 eee 24-2 21-5 20-7 32-4 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford................ 33-8 39-4 18-2 27-5 24-4 16-5 Pailoal 25-9 20-6 18-2 30-0 
15—Cormwall i ctenacteee eee 34-5 38-9 18-6 28-1 25-2 15-9 19-4 24-7 19-5 19-5 30-0 
16—Fort William............. 36-1 40-0 17-6 28-0 Dos 17-8 20-9 26-6 21-7 19-6 34-5 
17—Hamilton.................] 34-6 39-6 18-7 28-1 24-9 16-1 19-2 24-7 20-8 17-5 33-0 
18— Kirkland Lake.......... 35-4 39-0 18-9 29-2 26-8 18-1 22-6 26:20 ener 20-1 36-0 
19—London...... ccc ccc cece: 33-5 39-0 19-2 26-6 26-3 16-2 19-9 PAaIOU 20-7 Ved 29-1 
20— North Bay.............. 35-6 38-5 20-0 28-0 31-8 Lb oSe eee 26-2 22-4 19-8 33-6 
21—Oshawa...<....00.ceccece0- 33-2 39-8 18-6 26-0 23°3 15-6 20-0 26-2 20-5 17-2 30-0 
22—OTA WE. osu carte sea ee 34-1 39-4 18-3 28-3 25-8 15-9 21-7 24-6 21-6 (Ov 29-4 
23—Sault Ste. Marie......... 35-7 38-6 19-6 28-8 26-7 MGS Ml cat oc 26-6 22-3 19-0 32-1 
24——SUG DULV a neaseiect eae 34-0 38-0 18-6 27-5 25-8 L678, ee eee 25-6 21-9 18-8 30-9 
20-—= LOrOnt0 24s eee ee 32-9 39-4 18-2 27-1 23-5 16-1 20-0 25-1 20-4 16-9 27-6 
26——Windsor +) scce esc oa 30-2 39-4 19-0 28-1 25-8 16-6 21-4 Payee eee 8 17-6 33-0 
Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg................ SOUO 40-9 17-3 28-5 25-0 16-9 22-4 27-4 22-0 19-2 36-9 
Saskatchewan— 
28 ——- OgiINAta ere. re ee eae ee 36-1 40-7 16-8 30-6 25-0 18-1 24-3 30-8 22-7 21-4 34-8 
29—Saskatoon............... 34-8 40-8 14-8 28-1 24-8 18-4 23-6 30-2 23-4 21-2 38-7 
Alberta— 
80—Calgary..ccsbs dee decseuns 33-8 40-4 15-4 29-5 24-8 17-3 25-6 31-5 21-8 23-1 33-6 
31—Edmonton............... 35:3 41-5 15-5 30-1 24-3 18-0 23-7 30-9 22-6 22-3 35-7 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert........... 37-4 40-4 16-3 pylor/ 26-4 19-8 24-2 33°+2 20-5 20-3 37-5 
m m 
SoHE LAL sc cot oe aera ee 35-8 39-1 17-6 BPACR AT les ae ole 19-9 25-9 32-8 21-0 21-6 35-4 
m m 
34— Vancouver................ 36-2 40-0 17-1 27-4 23-9 16-8 22-8 29-7 19-6 18-4 32-4 
m m 
35—=VICLOLIA: eae en coor. 36-1 39-6 18-2 28-3 23-0 17-1 21-1 30-0 19-2 18-1 29-4 





} Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occurfrom time to time. (a) Including 
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S he Q oe | a 
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3 $2 | -& | oe | Ba 2/3 - 
Locality os Os pees Bee CD ee ee aoe a ) 
- 2 Z, 0 p aod + 
ae Wes be A. a <aies! Siess S | bau Og 
+ ie) 8a Sup -Q ow peat ao) 8 ° asi) 
f= fae AEH se g-s ie ee ese | eg S++ gq? 
a5] 3S | 88 | 85 | 98 |a8s/283| 35 | 8s 
aa | oa | 28 So et irae cl oem los onl ma 
fea) Ay ‘S) Ay fac a ©) <q —Q 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts $ $ 
Newfoundland— k Ww Vv 
MS Ged ONT i) fee ete tae ae ad cx oxe sen Teaeot ee ste AEA reek | rasta 56-7 12-2 33-9 26-3 Gil Ge | lds Olel eee 23.04 
P.E.I.— n 
2—Charlottetown Ce A NRE WE, PLES. ti aay Mere 7 30-3 11-2 27-0 26-9 AlGiray I dilieyseyan aoe eae 17.50 
Nova Scotia— 
iSe 8 ESN Ey eres rodeo Wea ee meee eee 21-3 Wf Sis) 10-5 28-2 24-3 uso | peel oon 19.44 
n V 
ASV. ING Ya eee ere eA REIS Wade SER TES SE 25-5 35-8 10-1 29-9 26-3 ENOL yay i MOlgpate ye: ee 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
O-——VEONCLON teeter acer ern ie he aye ed aes 21-9 37-0 11-1 27-9 25-6 AGH I LOSS 2e eee 18.75 
n V 
6=— Sain be Olin sa mene we ee te he ne ey 21-7 33-8 11-0 27-4 26-8 AGE el Loa ere ae 20.66 
Quebec— n Vv 
AO TNT COULIEN Stee ete ee lca ae ees 18-5 40-5 13-1 28-0 28-0 Yeo |) RUA oe oe 
Se eA err eevee eet Sac eee pievs Shisiore cave, geen a 18-9 36-0 11-5 26-8 24-5 Doron) NLOsOR 285 0n| eens 
n 
O—— Montreal acm eae itn san mies stein ges 17-9 Jone Lie2 28-9 PACH 53-6 | 107-2 | 29.36 
n 
LO Ques becenceiset site ies CO Se Se Pe eins oS 17-8 33-3 11-6 27-5 25-8 Hafan EAMG Rts Wo a a 
n 
Mi——Sherbrookesere se rick. otic osc noe nies ctees 17-9 35-3 10-8 29-1 24-7 MON ANOS BY | PPT Wh yaar 
n 
2 SOL eMail Sita a raf as Savdesis Beate ees 17-6 39-7 12-4 26-7 22-8 pare | AO IO PAHS eee aoe 
ae 
3 NREOREC IVES emer ete ee Scions ok oe ke eae 18-3 34-9 10-3 28-1 24-9 By to(h || MRO ) OAC TKO We ee 
Ontarlo— n 
14 BranGlordinn, gece nenc erecta ea neha te wees 18-7 45-0 10-1 28-9 23-4 OLS LOL sON | Rote O es wee 
1 Oe OLN WELL ee aera ieee cou woes Sokhe aks 19-1 36-7 11-1 PAG PA 23-7 Easy tO yfotss | PS iiay Wea eo ne 
n 
NGS onbavVilliamieees te fens rn cet ee seen ee 20-3 58-0 11-8 25-6 24-9 FMCG || AONE |) a Bs [hs oe 
Ze EL ATI LON eee poesia toe ine asstowa sane. 19-2 41-3 10-1 29-3 23-2 OL || Oe | PAREN) We ae oa « 
1S=—tearlclan de ligke@ns esac are cre os chen ss sie bres 19-5 48-2 12-6 28-8 27-0 55-2 Oho tS {] Bibieeiey Ie occ aoc 
NO) bay aVe Cohn SS 38 Ai ee aa 19-1 40-8 9-4 28-1 22-5 BOM LOS Sil On AON |\aerrae 
n 
LOS aN OL GUIS 8 Verne me aS MDs ain Acero e vatelate 20-3 42-0 1 O25 23-0 53:7 | 114-0 | 29.75 
n 
2IR-—_O) Sa waeeen ee wee ee Sere aioe es aie dese Se 19-3 36-0 9-2 27-0 22-8 VMs e | GKOPISRE N Paee iy Wn ae 
n 
D2) ELA W EAM ne Tre ener ee ceded a avetianhs 19-0 38-1 11-5 28-4 25-1 52-6 | 104-8 | 28.50 
Der Shts (ick, A iewata. os Poe cook sen enone obede 19-7 47-7 10-6 29-2 23-9 Hest) \) OES) | eG) oa a eae 
n 
ZAR SUI CISIL Verena mre tee aarayer esr cPocalere ascinsickavatiers 19-3 40-7 12-1 26-0 24-4 paatsy |] AMONLEEE NI AEA) Ne a a. 
n 
2 NOT ON COME Mee ae ie tte oor eerie a oe eke 18-9 40-5 9-5 27-8 24-1 betsy lr aka Mlotsy |) Aas aIPA Wh on a oe 
n 
26-— Win USO Lament ie Ricca oosta aie s oes ceases 19-1 38-4 9-4 30-0 25-0 ath) |i aissol0) Wl PAIAG) Weare 
Manitoba— n 
Zi WANN DCL eee REE aera To cievere ties waberes ers 19-7 41-8 Wa 28-0 26-8 AWealsy TANGO Na 20.95 
Saskatchewan— 
Ser G LIN tae ete ee a sia bs, octave oi Saisioieraere si 22-4 43-2 12-9 25-4 27-6 Al \aal || GORA To ae 18.30 
29 SAS Ia LOOMS MMR ATs: cin clere-evave cuca siete wueieels 22-3 49-9 14-1 29-5 27-0 46-5 OS 20 eee ken 1A Al 
Alberta— n 
iS mG eal & AT Vite crete ea otek Poel cael verte orate: avacsusoneee™s 23-6 46-0 12-6) | 275 25-4 ASS Gml) Mo OG alls inert ltr sertess 
nN 
Sls Dye hoa Volt) ol, shan dorado DORR Remo Onto c 23-2 49-9 13-4 29-3 25-2 AGA Se LOLs ail eae er 8.25 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert....... SR ete ses scial shaveherereis 25-1 63-0 11-0 27-3 26-4 AVS(i) MOUS ||P koe 22.90 
n 
Soe LA ey ee PIRI IPe ee irene tic: gcc alcialarels ohiie wretecare 2b3 50-0 12-4 27+1 26-4 50:5 ORs alee 19.75 
n 
A= VEEN COUV. CLE rte I Miia exci in ies ale ics es ois 20-3 53-9 10-4 25-6 23-6 47-5 O68 |e. tec 20.56 
SD == VAC COLA MI fais teachin «occ tee Soaqat valid 51-6 11-9 27-2 24-3 AG: Set) LOU 8, Wie. ewe. DE DAD 








cuts with bone in. (b) Including cuts with hock-on. (d), Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. (g) Mixed— 
carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0c per 16 oz. tin, (k) Californian. (m)150z. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian 
and Australian. (s)28o0z.tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 






































TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-APRIL, 1952-1953 
re aime ee a 
Be Mee pst: L. 
During | Existence] During | Existence) Working yore 
Month Month Days Tame 
1953* 
a) ATLA Vee evar Mica caked Op eee aaa ka 147 14 2,136f 2,136 31,050 0-04 
Plebrilanryer np tach. esisedinaen ia’ fa 11 19 2,448 3, LOE 23, tat 0-08 
IMCL a yaicnd tein i 5) Se eter ie ces 13 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
PRELIM, Meee ass a. SN eats 14 21 2,790 3, 562 29,120 0-03 
Cmmiulacivie vote Sen: eee 52 | 11,898 116,965 0-04 
1952 | 
SATU Vers atte ee ae ec is Eee UY 13 5, ot4} 0, O14 71,145 0-09 
PODIUAaLy as 1.40 Sees + ee ae 12 a2 12,394 13,048 47,603 0-06 
Maren ONS WON wot eee. a eee 16 25 2,377 5, 186 65, 272 0-08 
Arie Ae os cee oy EE Pe cs 22 37 8,418 12,121 178,713 0-21 
Gummative cotvalste ee eee 63 29,063 362,733 0-11 

















* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information 
as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not 
received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1953 (*) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
—  ——} in Manr- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1953 


MANUFACTURING— 
Ammal Foods— 
Packinghouse workers, 
Stratford, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Clothing and hosiery 
factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 


Jewellery factory workers, 


Vancouver, B.C, 


Aluminum ware factory 
workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Fort William, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UtILITIES— 
Miscellaneous— 
Grain elevator workers, 
New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


ho 








30 | 


290 


4] 


eo) 


bo 
= 
on 





860 


5, 000 


800 


1,930 


5, 500 








” 


Commenced March 6; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week with guaranteed 
36-hour week following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced November 25, 1952; for 
a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
following reference to arbitration 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced December 8, 1952: for 
implementation of award of concilia- 
tion board for increased wages, pay 
for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced March 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of relief periods 
for moulders and hospital and 
accident insurance plan; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced December 17, 1952; for 
a new agreement providing for 
increased wages retroactive to 
April 1, 1952; terminated April 23; 
reference to Labour’ Relations 
Board; in favour of employer. 


Commenced February 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, premium for dust, job 
classification and pay for eight 
statutory holidays instead of six 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced February 9; for union 
recognition and implementation of 
award of conciliation board pro- 
viding for increased wages in union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1953 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 


Flour, cereal and feed mill 


workers, 


Peterborough, Ont., and 


Saskatoon, Sask. 
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4, 250 





Commenced April 22; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1953 (7) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation ——| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Eistab-")lSworlcers Working 
lishments Days 














Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1953—Continued 


Rubber and Its‘ Products— (3) 
Rubber factory workers, 1 74 200 |Commenced April 22; protesting new 
Kitchener, Ont. time standards for revised con- 


ditions; terminated April 25; return 
of workers pending settlement; 


indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Cotton factory workers, 1 900 900 |Commenced April 2; protesting dis- 
Hamilton, Ont. missal of five workers and _ pro- 


posed elimination of certain jobs; 
terminated April 2; return of 
workers pending negotiations; in- 


definite. 
Cotton, jute and paper bag 1 71 780 |Commenced April 16; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages following reference to con- 


ciliation board; unterminated. 


Metal Products— 


Lighting fixtures factory 1 89 1,300 |Commenced April 6; protest against 
workers, revision of lunch and rest periods in 
Toronto, Ont. paint shop to permit continuous 


production in new agreement under 
negotiations; terminated April 24; 
return of workers and replacement 
pending conciliation; indefinite. 





Household appliances 1 198 3,500 |Commenced April 7; for a greater 
factory workers, increase in wages than recommend- 
Guelph, Ont. ed by conciliation board and 


other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 


























4 
Wire drawers, 1 . 60 60 |Commenced April 13; protesting new 
Hamilton, Ont. incentive bonus on new machines; 
terminated April 14; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
Die casting factory workers, 1 130 325 |Commenced April 14; protesting 
Hamilton, Ont. suspension of two workers for 
infraction of company rules; termi- 
4 nated April 16; return’ of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 
Die casting factory workers, 1 63 440 |Commenced April 22; for a union 
Wallaceburg, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Oct. 30, 1952 
and other changes following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— (5) 
Chemical factory workers, 1 128 1,280 |Commenced April 20; for a union 
Elmira, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
CoONSTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous— 
Pipe line installers, 1 220 200 |Commenced April 22; for reinstate- 
Kamloops, B.C. ment of a dismissed foreman; 
terminated April 23; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1953 (') 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—_——_______—— in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- Worleors Working 
lishments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1953—Concluded 








TRANSPORTATION 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Bus drivers and garagemen, 1 66 350 |Commenced April 15; for implement- 
Bulleeo: ation of award of conciliation board 
. for wage increase retroactive to 
Sept. 1, 1952, instead of Jan. 1, 1953, 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated April 20; ne- 
gotiations; compromise, retroactive 
to Nov. 1, 1952. 
TRADE— 
Variety store clerks, 1 10 155 |Commenced April 11; for a union 
Weyburn, Sask. agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
SERVICE 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, Z. 185 740 |Commenced April 27; for a new 
Fort William and agreement providing for increased 
Port Arthur, Ont. wages retroactive to Mar. 1 in- 
stead of Apr. 9 and reduced hours 
from 464 to 44 per week following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 




















(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 196 indirectly affected; (4) 15 indirectly affected; (°) 60 indirectly affected. 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1952, 
BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1952, 
BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES— (Concluded) 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 








Medical(!) | Temporary | Permanent 























en Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal Biko 

, 1948 
BLO VE OO LUNG ma Sup.s <'n ingots, Petdigie Sire fines, oie Ae fait nlp 7,952 9,039 474 54 17,519 
INGWHISEUUS WICK s anacthe seen oa ameter cs ae ee 6,351 8,512 228 29 15,115 
BAe a mete ire scatter ara Go ere Sw oc sue RIO Alans slash waIGE lpn calidad dnoiem aileron cad 93,028 
LC TES eee ete Lae Dam. aan 109,904 49, 390 2,199 240 161,733 
IManItO Dari eect emcee ale Mert a ae en re Cetera: 10,019 6,414 320 30 16,753 
ASK AChE Wale: fia. natch eta oe cite eee cen ise cies stale 5, 082 5,386 142 17 10,627 
Alberta:....... LL Rats ace ee eee 15, 374 12, 560 522 101 28,557 
British @ olumibisad.cue te foe eee Le oe ee ones 41,311 31,269 1,261 223 74, 064 
ARGUE. Go 5 Cao 5 a0 55 cae SEO OCIS ITO OS ORS 0 Ol CRATE ae one EE on ae PO Ae ee ele ee aes 417,396 

1949 
Hern CeR MC WAL. sland (2) epee nee eis: 103 113 Be alin oh elt tiee an 219 
Nova Scotia. SM Ge ea OES EO ore Re Be 8, 483 8, 032 491 49 17,055 
US (yea BA 1a Ye ig sd cc alee Ti se canes ae ie Palas nd pe 6, 426 NEY) 220 18 13,794 
ee ert tee en erie ie eR enn ee MPN a ee casas pa ac fe ei easvncecelee@sad see ces [seas tenesas 85, 040 
Ontario S Sau, od GD ODO ee nn One Seer 117,239 47, 400 1,740 283 166, 632 
VISTO DAree c ee See ee cic eed oe ae ohs « 10, 654 6,132 308 31 Wiss 
Basie tehe wallace saya neta cit sine ee oes Ser eS 5,504 5,204 103 19 10, 830 
JN EYETE NS. A een Met ecu Ee ae cee mn re a eR a PI 18, 213 13, 423 645 115 32,396 
IBRtLIshM@olumibiaceetee ore ck een ee eine ee roe: 40, 609 27, 049 1,416 17 69, 252 
ALOE bs msc.n. od oio.o a thn atdib SO SPUR ares Onetn  el (O  e raed le err memare e rte 412, 343 

1950 
Brin cCoreicawalcdsl slander teen ein ae ae. 320 363 Gall Meat cers 686 
Nova Scotia A COS STORE OE Oe Dr eae Ce 8,542 7,591 506 58 16,697 
Newabrunswile Kererk Meleeiiet eiien aro cic saya aisrricie « 5,936 8, 828 231 28 15, 023 
QUEDEC MRE eer erie arse Ie ane a risvnait le Wien dials oreccuauae || Meese ena se elll> ale ascis cakes « 197 86, 246 
LONEWS 4 dno Bic Bt oo dor OCA DED GRC RE AMC nan tener 118,001 43 , 820 1,677 225 163,723 
INISWOTE Fay ot ye Nay en es he RR rns Se ee 10,516 5,652 316 29 16,513 
Saskatchewaneesmemarecrs tas serra ree ce arse « 5,610 5,691 114 26 11,441 
FAD er ia eee ee ert erase oor tics io sci planes acd Mon x eae 18,836 13, 804 577 120 Doseon 
IBZibishaColumM Digee reymetiesasncicacioers ccine olertas Glerlnae 43,992 25, 852 1,498 162 71,504 
TROLEM ood cio tot 6 0.510 Gs Seer elton ERIE OTS PE eT | aan Inte tr, Pear (en ee ee RR eae 415,170 

1951 
INewioundlandse qantas ae ni » « co sicme torte a aisiasare's 3, 425 2,120 67 11 6, 228 
erin Contochwarcdelslan cee tate cre ae See ieee sini sichieees 411 439 LO} | Sateen 860 
INO VATOCOLL AMEN MIO Erte ey CR eee Farpctine Ges 9,545 7,503 482 43 17,573 
ING We DUTS WIC eee Ere clone roe sie ec ical 5,710 9, 234 206 27 LD lie 
OME C Cae EEE Tae Tare a ceil os scans cities |) aloetenaie aveisie waillelaavn dG ie sialeles cee wie aes 207 95,930 
QlNREVG), Ph Gaiee sib eaeD 6 on Annes On Oe as Soe eee 129, 486 45,010 LR yidio 292 176, 563 
I Raa OG YR aren ee os oop SRE ea eae Se eee 11,249 5,577 349 37 tie iees 
SaslcatChe wcll eer mei ei een aera tenet Lara Sarkis, ors 6,711 6,812 135 18 13,676 
Jil Nags poh Bele b CaCO Ro CHRO Ere 20,312 14,754 636 102 35, 804 
British: Columbia ene eats ee ocos is shaw ese. 40, 268 26, 023 aol 184 67,988 
LEC 2h meee oe ae eee ETC ge dR Wr tHN oy ov avave opay Steve iall\aceie sia bia-e @vecece |) A aleretabevern eo) iaimtsisresslelesiere's 447,011 

1952(3) 
Wewiounalands sneer rata cette «cstine 4, 836 3, 850 60 20 8,766 
Prete, Joh anael IV EMVel, Goad dado ono Anodeen Onn Loe eos me 384 369 df 1 761 
ING VALCO COLL ar Ete eer rime reat eonr tercnccon GaSave osc 9,511 7,070 115 63 16,759 
TNE Was CULTS Vv) G Kc enema er toe oer era Ie rs Bee eo, illo 15 abaccoain:S evobd Iratera we oxcranesetehal| iam etenum ct aie 26 15,474 
(QMS NG. 009 5064-030 4:8 HOBOS ONS 0 COE Oo CE RNIOOE fe DEG Garren Spee meenecen a tarciaicce wibi 312 Ole 
ONGATIO SP oe ea Sane See Ses Sete ro, Sta ele 137,938 54, 802 alo 309 195,206 
IN EWAN He] OY. « as Gio dee COD GAOL Se eee a aeeeae 11,526 5,714 357 38 17,635 
Saskatche wane werme a cni.patcis te dot ne as acee son en 7,764 8,338 204 44 16,350 
EA DOT UE eRe se tee e re Siclar occas Sra dicis anelie teh otave.Uuclcha tien w.aieeks 23,000 15, 698 730 92 39,520 
British oluimbig cert ee melas eee eens sas ee es 42,855 25, 551 1,391 240 70,037 
BL) et] I eee rn ee Pe ee ee et eee Merde treed Se Ma [icicatans vie tu aan otal atecatelheToreebievae,| daboye eee arama’ 477, 885 





(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 
sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 

(?) For the period July 1 to December 31, 1949. 

(3) Preliminary figures. : : 

(4) For the period April 1 to December 31, 1951. The Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced operations 
on April 1, 1951. Prior to that date compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, might be recovered 
through court action; the number of cases reported by the Registrar of the Supreme Court since Confederation are as 
follows: April 1 to December 31, 1949: 35; 1950: 41; January to March 31, 1951: 37, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette— 
Price: 10 cents. 


Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (Aug., 1952.) 


The Normal Work Week in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1951 (June, 1952). 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry (May, 1952). 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements (Dec., 1951). 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, by Industry (Dec., 
1951). 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
(for fiscal year ended March 31, 1952). 
Price: 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952 Report. Price: 25 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1952 Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada Price. 25 cents. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 


Teamwork in Industry (monthly). 

Industrial Democracy at Work. 

The Story of Five LMPCs. 

Partners in Production No. 2. 

Teamwork in Action. 

A Stitch in Time. 

Co-operation Works Here. 

Meters, Motors and Men. 

Joint Consultation in the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 

Making the Most of Your LMPC. 

The Foreman and the LMPC. 

Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 

The Labour Representative on an LMPC. 

Duties of an LMPC Chairman. 

What Management Men Say about LMPCs. 


Provincial Labour Standards 
(concerning child labour, holidays, hours of 
work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day and 
workmen’s compensation) Price: 10 cents. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts— 
(semi-monthly ) FREE. 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
Price: 15 cents. 
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Vocational Education in Canada— 
Price: 15 cents. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 
Price: 10 cents. 


No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 


No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
1921. 


No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 


No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Nos. 9-18—Reports of Proceedings of the 
Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1951. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948 
Price: $2.00. 
First Supplement (1949-50) Price: 25 cents. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 
(a comparison of provincial laws) 


Price: 10 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 

FREE. 

Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 

Carpenter. 

Electrician. 

Forge Shop Occupations. 

Foundry Workers. 

Lawyer. 

Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal). 

Mining Occupations. 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen. 

Optometrist. 

Painter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam litter. 

Printing Trades. 

Sheet Metal Worker. 

Social Worker. 

Technical Occupations in Radio and Elect- 
ronics. 

Tool and Die Maker. 
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